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GENERAL  INTEODUCTION. 

Asia,  Um  grettsBt  oontiiwiit  of  the  globe,  in  aiitu]iuty  and  amoaiit  of  pc- 
|MiUti<i»,  fifcniiy  and  beanty  of  sm^ce,  and  Tiriety  of  prodnctioiui,  sur- 
ptMW  all  tibe  ottMT  divinions.    While  those  conntries  of  Europe  which 

are  now  the  most  polished  were  yet  immersed  in  the  savage  state,  several 
nations  of  Asia  had  made  considerable  progress  in  many  of  the  most  abstruse 
sciences  and  the  most  useful  arts  of  life ;  and  having  been  the  first  civilized 
coontry,  it  was  from  it  that  arta  and  ctffHntkm  w«ra  difinied  om  the 
nat  of  the  earth.  To  CfaristianB  it  fikawiae  praaanti  featoraa  of  the  high- 
eat  interest  as  having  been  the  principal  scene  of  aacrod  liistorjr.  The 
ttndwit  of  human  nature  inD  here  find  his  amplest  materials  for  research 
and  speculation,  in  tribes  recent  as  it  were  from  Nature's  hands,  and  dis- 
playing only  the  rudiments  of  humanity, — and  in  nations  considerably 
advanced  in  the  career  of  dvilization,  while  this  advancement  has  been 
attained  by  means  totally  diwBwlar  to  any  thbg  which  haa  been  oboerved 
in  Europe. 

'  Namt^  The  name  Asia  is  very  ancient.  Homer,  Herodotus,  and 
Eitripides,  apply  it  to  a  district  of  Lydia ;  and,  as  Make  Brun  has  observed 
in  his  Precis^  the  Greeks  may  very  naturally  have  gradually  extended  this 
designation,  originally  given  to  a  single  province  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the 
whole  of  the  Asiatic  continent  as  they  became  act^uaiuted  with  it.  It  was 
thus  that  the  French  erteaded  Ae  name  of  the  draf  of  AOemagne  to  the 
whole  of  Germany ;  and  that  liie  aadent  canton  of  Italia,  in  a  ramote  cor- 
ner  of  Calabria,  imposed  its  name  on  the  great  peninsnhi  of  iHneh  it  fbraaa 
ao  inconsiderable  a  portion.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  even  sometimea 
comprehended  Eg^-pt  within  the  limit*  of  Asia.  A  great  many  conjectures 
have  been  hazarded  regarding  the  origin  of  this  word.  Some  authors, 
among  whom  is  the  very  learned  Bochart,  conaider  it  to  be  of  Phoenician 
or  Hebrew  origin,  and  to  signify  *  the  middle :'  tUs  continent  being, 
aoeoiding  to  die  ideaa  of  die  ancients,  placed  between  the  two  other  known 
coatinenta  of  the  world.  Othen  agaki  have  traced  its  origin  to  the  San- 
Bcrit,  and  assert  that  it  must  hare  been  originally  use<l  to  signify  *  the 
East,'  or  the  land  in  which  the  morning  light  first  dawns.  I'he  ancient 
Greeks  who  boldly  account  in  their  mythology  for  the  origin  of  all  geo- 
graphical names— derive  the  name  of  this  continent  from  that  of  the  wife 
of  Prometheus ;  accotding  to  odier  tfaditiona.  Aria  wm  the  wife  of  Japhet, 
and  the  mother  of  FirooMtheus.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Lydiana  sup- 
poeed  this  name  to  have  been  deiived  from  that  of  Asias,  son  of  Cotyii^ 
who  gave  hw  name  also  to  the  Ases,  or  Aff/«3«e,  a  Sardian  tribe, 

Bounffm'tes.']  On  the  N.W.  Asia  is  separated  from  Europe  only  by  an 
ifnoLnnary  line,  the  connM^  of  which  has  been  already  described  in  our  ge- 
neral introduction  to  Europe.  It  is  lihewiao  connected  with  Africa  by  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  which  ia  only  48  geographical  milea  broad.  Excepting 

IV.  ^ 
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at  thete  two  points,  Asia  is  everywliere  Buironndccl  hy  the  sea.  On  its 
N.E.  extremity  it  is  divided  from  the  continent  of  America  by  Behring's 
straitfl.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Icy  ocean,  which  here  forms  a 
series  of  obscure  gulfs  and  promontories,  extendina:  tlirout^^hout  the  vast 
spiico  of  130  degrees  of  longitude,  but  of  which  little  knowledge  has  yet 
Mtti  olitaiDed.  Its  bovmdary  on  the  £•  is  the  Fluific  ooeaii»  imder  the 
names  of  the  sea  of  Kamtscbiltka,  die  Bea  of  Japan,  the  Yellovr  sea,  the 
Chineee  aea,  &c.  On  the  S.  it  is  bounded  hy  the  Indian  ocean,  under  a 
variety  of  namea  derived  from  the  different  ooaats  wliich  it  laves,  and  which 
here  forms  the  two  great  Indian  peninsulas.  The  Arabian  gulf,  the  isthmus 
of  Suez,  the  Mediterranean,  tlio.  Grecian  archipelago,  the  Dardanelles,  the 
pea  of  Marmora,  the  straits  of  Constantinople,  the  Black  sea,  and  a  part  of 
lihe  imaginary  lineabeady  noticed,  may  be  cooaidflred  aa  fonning  the  west^ 
em  hoimdariea  of  Aaia. 

Ejctent  and  Square  Svp0rfiei€s.']  A  line  drawn  from  Eaat  Cape  at 
Behring's  straits,  to  the  enti'ance  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  or  perhaps  to  the 
straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  would  denote  the  greatest  extent  of  this  conti- 
nent, and  would  meanure  above  7,500  British  miles ;  while  a  line  drawn  from 
Cape  Severo-Yostochnoi  in  Siberia,  under  the  parallel  say  of  76°  10',  to  Cape 
Romania,  the  sonthera  extremity  of  Malacca,  in  1*  \9  K*  lat,  wovld  mea- 
fore  nearly  4,500  geographical,  or  d^lGS  British  milee.  Supposing  ita 
mean  extent  fmm  £»  to  W.  to  be  about  100  degreea,  or  4,275  geographi« 
cal  miles,  and  its  mean  extent  from  N.  to  S.  60  degrees,  or  3,600  geogra- 
phical miles,  its  superficial  area  will  be  15,390,000  geographical  square 
miles.  Ilassel  has  calculated  it  from  AiTowsmith'a  map  of  1818  at 
20,432,205  English  square  miles ;  and  Griiberg,  without  the  islands  of 
the  Indiian  ocean,  at  16,262,100  square  miles,  or  722,760  German  square 
milea.  The  htcX  ia,  all  tbeae  admeaanrementa  are  mere  approximadoni^ 
and  none  of  them  can  be  vagarded  aa  praaenting  any  thing  like  a  claim  to 
perfect  aocnracy* 

Great  Central  Plateau.]]  The  physical  features  of  this  vast  conti- 
nent, the  courses  of  its  rivers,  the  direction  of  its  chains  of  mountains,  the  va- 
rious climates  of  its  diflferent  regions,  and  the  relative  situations,  will  be  het- 
ter  understood  by  attending  in  tiie  first  place  to  the  great  central  plateau  of 
Aria.  The  tMtal  legiona  of  the  Ariatie  continent  riae  into  a  vaat  and 
highly  elevated  phan,  which  eztaoda  coma  thonaanda  cf  nilea  in  every  di« 
rection,  and  is  flanked  on  all  ridea  by  Wgh  uki  precipitous  monataina» 
which  overlook  all  the  surrounding  countries,  and  some  of  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  28,000  feet.  These  mountains  form  four  lines  inclosing  an  iiTe- 
gular-sided  figure  ;  they  nieet  on  the  N.  W.,  N.  E.,  S.  E.,  and  S.  W.;  and 
if  we  were  to  suppose  tliese  extreme  points  joined  together  by  right  lines, 
thaie  fioea  woold  inclete  a  Ibnr-aidad  ignie,  divided  into  two  trnnglea  of 
eqnal  ridea  by  m  diagonal  line  drawn  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  It  ia  from  tbia 
elevated  taUa-land,  compriaiii|^  according  to  HumboldtH  admeaanremen^ 
3,226,000  geographical  square  miles,  that  the  rivers  of  Asia  flow  aa  froaa 
a  common  centre  to  all  the  suiTounding  seas,  and  the  nameroua  Icingdoma 
Btretch  themselves  around  in  gradual  descent. 

The  northern  flank  of  this  plateau,  generally  known  as  the  Altaian  range, 
commences  in  the  N.  Wn  under  the  parallel  of  48°  30',  and  in  E.  long.  75°, 
and  fiiat  nina4iroetly  S.  by  the  Adjagou-Tagh  to  tlie  47th  parallel ;  it 
then  tnma  to  the  E.  by  the  Chamar-DoiKm^  and  reachea  the  Great  Altai 
nnder  the  48th  parallel.  The  latter  mountains  mark  its  N.  N.  W.  conraa 
until  it  raachee  the  IMtU  Altai  in  the  paiaUel  of  49°  Sa .   It  then  rwi8»  in 
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.tun*  in  Toorkuh,  Hid  Um  TtcauShmt^  or  <  Cekstkl  Mbontttn*  an  CUmm  ; 
in  tbts  port  of  ita  covno  tho  Bdoor  is  alio  dnumiinated  by  the  IWttn 
Terdt'Dabaun.  From  this  point,  nnder  the  name  of  Aidzin,  it  makes  two 
curves,  the  first  to  the  N.E.,  and  the  second  to  the  N.W.,  after  which  it 
joins  the  Jimbal  mountains,  passing  to  the  W.  of  the  Balkasch'Noor,  The 
western  flank  then  runs  N.  aiul  joins  tlie  Kichik-Taghy  which  joins  the 
l/lugh'Tagh  in  75°  E.  long.'  and  48'  30'  N.  lat.  It  is  on  this  side  that 
the  Gonntries  whkih  fonnod  llie  ancient  Penian  empire,  and  the  Kifg^da* 
aian  and  Caramian  atappeay'deaoeiid  towanle  the  Caspian  aoa. 

This  platean  may  he  generally  deacribed  as  composed  of  an  assemblage 
of  naked  monntains,  enormous  rocks,  and  lofty  plains.  It  is  sTtbdivided 
into  a  number  of  secondary  basins,  the  position  and  extent  of  which  are 
determined  by  the  mountain-ridges  which  intersect  its  surface.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  ridges  are :  the  Greai  Altaic  which  takes  a  S.E.  direction, 
and  the  mountains  of  Soongaria^  whidi  mn  off  fmn  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  Adjagon-Tagh  and  the  Chamar-Dabon,  and  take  n  S.W.  direc- 
tion to  the  paraUel  of  46"  50'.  Tlie  latter  turn  E.S.E.  to  about  E.  long. 
86%  and  then  running  £.  N.  E.  join  the  Great  Altai  in  46"  N.  let. 
and  96"  E.  long.  They  surround  the  lakes  of  Alatagul,  Ajan,  and  Kosel- 
bash,  forming  a  basin  for  these  bodies  of  water  with  the  great  northern 
flank  of  the  plateau.  To  the  N.E.  of  this  great  basin  we  perceive  the 
lakes  of  Eke-aral  and  Upsa,  whidi  are  formed  by  the  Greet  Altai,  a  part 
of  the  northern  flank  of  the  platean,  and  a  chmn  from  the  Khanggai.  The 
T1een*8ban  mountains  running  E.N.E.  join  the  mountaiiui  of  Soongaria, 
and  form  the  S.  and  S.E.  boundaries  of  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Balkash, 
which  is  hounded  on  the  W.  by  the  western  flank  of  the  plateaa,  wid  on 
the  E.  by  the  Soongarian  chain.  Several  considerable  rivers,  among  which 
are  the  Hi,  discharge  themselves  into  this  lake.  A  branch  of  the  latter 
chain,  striking  off  in  90°  E.  long.,  runs  S.S.E.  until  it  r^uibes  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  plateau,  with  which  it  forma  the  basin  of  the  Lake  which 
is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Mooz-Ta^.  Hiis  is  the  laigeat  badn  of 
the  central  plateau,  and  comprehends  the  courses  of  a  great  number  of 
large  rivers,  such  as  the  Khotan,  the  Jarkiang,  the  Cashgar,  and  the 
Dochkan.  Between  this  basin  and  the  southern  flank  of  the  plateau 
ai-e  two  basins  divided  from  each  other  by  the  mountains  of  Khor  which 
run  E.  and  W.  The  most  northerly  of  these  is  that  of  the  lake  Namour, 
the  other  is  the  basin  of  the  Tengri<4ioor.  The  monntains  of  Nomkkoun 
or  (hargai^Ta^  which  detach  uemselveo  from  the  Great  Altai  in  97* 
E.  long^  and  run  S.E.  to  the  In-shan,  and  tlie  mountains  of  TangqtU^ 
which  quit  the  Nomkhoun  under  the  44th  parallel,  and  join  a  branch  of 
the  Soong^arian  mountains  on  the  £.  of  the  basin  of  Lake  LfOp,  jiw^OTft  a 
number  of  inconsidemble  lakes. 

"  In  every  continent,"  says  M.  Walrkenaer  in  his  C\miwlogic^  "  that 
chain  of  mountains  in  which  the  culminating  points  of  the  liighest  level 
are  found,  alwqr>  ibllowa  the  direction  of  t&  greatest  dinansMins  of  the 
continent ;  and  the  infivior  chaiaa  or  heights,  where  we  find  the  cnhni- 
nating  pohltB  of  the  second  or  third-rate  levels,  also  follow  the  direction 
of  the  grealest  dilatatioms  of  the  land  terminating  that  continent.''  We 

I  The  longitude  of  the  point  of  junction  betwixt  the  Ktchik-TagU  and.  the  Ulugk- 
Titgh^  forming  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  great  plateau  U  not  yet  accurately  determined  \Kf 
astcwMMilaa  obaenratioo.  KUprotb,  evidmUy  oo  th«  aole  aathoritv  of  D' An ville's  map 
poUlM  in  vm.  dMNM  to  tx  it  in  81*!  We  ham  IUIowmI  RiMUMl'a  map  of  tba 
'  Twmty  Sstnplin  of  Darlns  UyttsipM.' 
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have  seen  that  thtte  obMnratioin  hoM  good  with  mpeet  to  tbe  Ughevl 
lewl  to  this  continent,  the  greatest  dimensions  of  wUcbi  like  those  of  the 
continent  itself,  are  from  £.  to  W.  We  will  now  tmea  the  dupection  of 

the  inferior  chains. 

Mountains  and  Basins  of  Northern  AsiaJ}  From  the  N.  VV.  angle  of 
the  great  plateau  a  chain  of  mountains  runs  out,  under  tlie  name  of  Ulugh' 
Tagh,  as  ftr  M  the  Mtb  |MralM  and  79d  muMm.  h  then  tons  W.  to 
69*  E.  long.,  whence  it  nms  &  and  jeine  the  nonntauia  of  EhrgUM 
or  Algydim-2^no  under  the  49th  parallel.  Theee  hitter  ran  W.  N.  W. 
to  51"  N.  lat.  and  61°  £.  long.  Thus  far  we  may  regard  the  chain 
whose  course  we  are  now  tracing  as  forming  a  common  boundary  betwixt 
'Northern  and  Southern  Asia :  bounding  the  one  on  the  S.,  and  the  other 
on  the  N.  It  joins  the  Ural  chain  under  the  55th  parallel,  and  is  con- 
turoad  in  theia  monntaina  directly  N.  ontil  it  reachee  the  Icy  ocean, 
dividmg  Northern  Ada  finmi  Enropa  in  thie  latter  part  of  ite  cowee^ 
Doiiyeen  this  mountain-line  which  we  hare  now  tiacad,  and  that  which 
runs  out  from  the  N.  £.  comer  of  the  great  plataan,  there  occur  three 
chains  of  mountains,  all  running  northwards,  and  forming,  with  the  extreme 
N.  W.  and  N.  E.  chains,  four  great  basins  :  these  are  the  mountains  of 
IkouUnetZy  the  Baikal  mountains,  and  the  mountains  of  Aldan,  The 
BMODtaina  of  Koutznetz  diverge  from  the  Little  Altai,  under  the  5l8t 
parallel,  and  ran  N.  N.  £•»  fimning  the  eeetern  Hnut  of  the  baeb  of  the 
Obii'wbidi  k  bounded  on  the  S.  by  a  part  of  the  northern  flank  of  the 
gnat  plateon,  and  tbe  mountains  of  Kirghiz,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Ural 
chain.  This  eastern  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Obi  forms  also  the  western 
limit  of  the  basin  of  Uie  Jenisei,  which  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Baikal  chain,  which  strikes  off  from  the  Daourian  mountains,  under  the 
52d  parallel,  and  runs  first  N.,  then  S.  W.  around  the  Baikal  lake,  and 
then  N.  to  Cape  SevenMroetodmoi,  after  hairing  separated  the  eonvoea 
of  die  Lena  from  those  of  dw  Jonieei.  The  eastern  and  western  extre- 
niities  of  the  Little  Altai  are  cooqirehended  in  the  basine  of  the  Jenieei 
and  Obi.  Its  summits  here  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  cannot 
be  lower  than  the  Alps,  which  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude.  The  basin 
of  the  Lena  includes  tbe  two  smaller  basins  of  the  Olenek  and  Anabara. 
The  Aldan  mountains,  which  strike  off  from  tbe  Lamootian  mountaina 
in  the  N.  £•  part  of  the  nofdiera  flank  of  the  great  plateau,  and  under  the 
-parallel  of  6^,  and  which  stretch  to  the  ISSd  meridian,  separate  the  basin 
of  the  Lena  from  that  of  the  Indijirka,  and  the  Kovima,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  that  part  of  the  chain  striking  off  from  the  £•  point  of 
the  great  plateau,  which  terminates  at  Behring's  straits. 

Mountains  and  Basins  of  Eastern  Ajiia.~\  A  chain  strikes  off  from  the 
N>  E.  angle  of  tbe  gicat  plateau  in  48"  N.  lat.  and  110"  £.  long,  and 
aeparatee  Eaetem  Siberia  fiwn  Chineee  Tartiry.  It  fm  rana  N«  W.  to 
tbe  60th  paialM ;  it  thra  tnraa  N.  £.  in  the  Daonrian  moHntaiae,  which 
ran  in  the  same  direction  as  far  aa  the  5Sd  peiallel,  where  they  bend  E. 
to  the  12l8t  meridian.  At  this  latter  point  they  reach  the  mountains  of 
Khinggan,  which  run  N.  N.  E.  to  56°  40'  N.  lat.  and  thence  E.  S.  E.  to 
the  Lamootes,  These  latter  heights  run  N.  E.  along  the  sea  of  Okhotsk 
aa  far  as  the  Gist  parallel,  where  they  turn  N.  N.  \V.  to  62°  30^  N.  lat. 
From  this  point  they  return  £.  S.  E.  along  the  borders  of  the  aea  of 
.OUmtdc  to  172*  1<K  £.  long^  whence  the]r  ran  £.  N.  £.  to  Befaring*s 
alreite,  terammting  in  Eaet  Cape,  the  meet  eaalerly  pomt  of  the  Asiatic 
contineBt.  TUa  chain  genaially  takee  the  namo  of  iStanovoi  after  paeeing 
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tbe  liM  lleridian.— Ewtim  Asia  is  dirided  by  ito  monntallk-iyiteiii 
into  fire  great  basins,  corresponding  with  its  five  principal  seas.  The 
most  northern  basin  belongs  to  the  sea  of  Behring.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  E.  by  the  chain  we  have  just  described,  and  on  the  opposite  sule  by  the 
mountains  of  Katnisckatka,  which  diverge  from  that  chain  in  162"  £.  long, 
and  forn  the  aastarn  boundary  of  the  Ma  of  Okhotrfc.  The  baiin  of  the 
■ea  of  Okheidi  ia  bomded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  tbe  Lamootaa,  and  on 
the  S.  by  a  chain  which  deiaflkea  iMelf  at  tbe  point  of  junction  common 
to  the  Lamootes  and  the  mountains  of  Khin^n.  The  basin  of  the  sea 
of  Japan  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Khinggan  mountains  and  the 
Daourian  chain,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  of  Jn-s/iaii,  and  a  chain 
which  detaching  itself  from  them  in  119*  £.  long,  and  46*  N.  lat.  is  pro- 
langed  by  the  Shattyen-Alhi  to  the  eztremity  ef  the  peeinanla  of  Cotee. 
Submarine  ramifications  are  elippoaed  to  unite  tfaia  diain  to  the  flumtitiinB 
in  the  islands  of  Japan,  Jesso,  and  Tchelcn  or  Sagalin,  which  seem  con- 
nected on  the  other  side  with  the  mountains  of  Khinggan.  The  basin 
which  w(i  have  now  described  comprehends  the  basins  of  various  rivers 
of  which  the  principal  is  that  of  tbe  Amour.  The  mountains  which  form 
the  aottlfaeRi  boondary  of  the  baain  of  the  tw  of  Japan,  fikewiae  fbrm  the 
nerthera  boondary  ef  the  fa«ab  of  the  YellMr  er  aee  of  Cotea,  which 
is  bounded  OB  die  W.  by  tbe  eastern  flank  of  the  great  plateau,  from 
which  the  mountains  of  Sian^  detach  themselves  in  115"  E.  long.  The 
basin  of  the  sea  of  Corea  is  divided  into  the  two  inferior  basins  of  the 
Hoang-Ho  or  Yellow  river,  and  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang  river.  The  line 
of  demarcation  betwixt  the  tributaries  of  these  two  rivers  is  formed  by 
tile  noftharn  pofllim  ef  the  SoutH^Kkifn  iiMMiiitain%  wliwb  run  out  fronf 
the  eastern  flank  of  tbe  great  plateau,  in  S5°  N.  lat.  and  95*  E.  long.,  at  the 
point  where  tbe  Hoang-Ho  and  Yaag^Tse-Kiang  liave  tiifllr  aoerees* 
This  line  is  continued  by  the  Pe-ling  mountains  which  run  eastwards  to 
the  Chinese  sea,  after  having  sent  off  the  mountains  of  Shan-si  which 
force  the  Hoang-Ho  to  take  their  direction  until  it  encounters  the  ridge 
of  Shan-ii  or  the  southern  ramifications  of  the  In-shan  mountains.  The 
FB4hig  also  sends  off  to  the  &  th*  JMing  wUdi  fbrata  Uie  Yaag-Tse- 
Kiang  to  make  a  considerable  aroidtk  Tlie  mootttaina  of  Amdoa  separate 
the  basin  of  the  Yellow  see  on  the  W.  and  S.  from  that  of  the  Chinese 
sea.  These  mountains  run  from  the  sources  of  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang 
along  tbe  right  bank  of  tliat  river  as  far  as  the  24th  parallel  and  the  102d 
meridian.  At  this  point  the  mountains  of  Nan-ling  detach  themselves, 
•id  bending  N.  £.  under  tbe  uame  of  YangMngy  mn  nearly  to  the 
Chinese  see.  The  range  nmning  «fF  from  the  £•  polM  ef  Ae  great 
pktsau  forms  the  western  boundary  of  tbe  basin  of  tbe  Chinese  sea.  This 
grsat  Irasin  is  divided  into  four  riyer-basins,  which  are  marked  out  by  tbe 
Ma-tian-ling  which  runs  off  from  the  Nan-ling  under  the  25th  parallel, — 
the  mountains  of  An-nanty  a  prolongation  of  those  of  Amdoa, — and  a 
iMrancb  of  the  mountains  of  Siani.  The  most  important  of  these  four 
basins  ara :  that  of  the  Meikong  which  opens  into  the  eastern  point  of  the 
gnlf  of  Siem ;  and  that  of  the  Meineni  which  is  alao  eooseeted  wMk  the 
same  golf.  The  other  two  baania  are :  that  of  «Im  SUdaag  on  the  N.»  and 
of  tbe  Saag-koi,  belonging  to  the  gulf  of  Tonquin. 

Mountains  ami  Basins  of  Southern  Asia."]  From  the  S.E.  point  of  the 
great  plateau,  a  ridge  of  mountains  runs  S.  E.  to  the  mountains  of  fVei, 
which  remount  to  the  N.K.,  hut  send  out  a  branch  to  the  S.E.,  under  the 
27th  parallel.  The  mountains  of  Siam  may  be  considered  as  the  prolongac 
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tion  of  tbu  Koe  to  the  estuMaity  of  the  paiiiiiida  of  Malaeea.  Soutbem 
Asia  may  be  regarded  as  comprehending  four  great  basins,  one  of  which  i» 
the  basin  of  a  gulf,  another  an  interior  basin,  and  the  remaining  two  mari> 
time  basins.  The  streams  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Benpul  determine 
the  firbt  of  these  ;  the  aecond  embraces  the  Persian  plateau  ;  the  third  con- 
tiiiMlfafttmaiaiwIiidi  flow  towwdi  tha  of  Ommaii;  anil  the  founb  all 
tke  oQMt  wMhad  hf  the  MiodUonwioaik  Tbo  boain  of  the  golf  of  Bengal 
ia  fovned  on  the  E.  by  the  chain  we  have  just  described,  wmch  separates 
Eastern  from  Southern  Asia ;  on  the  N.  its  boundary  is  a  part  of  the  south* 
ern  flank  of  the  great  plateau.  On  the  W.  its  limits  are  marked  by  a 
chain,  which  detaches  itself  in  81"  40'  £.  long,  from  that  point  in  the  cen- 
tral plateau  where  the  Siod  and  the  Sanpo  rivers  have  their  sources,  and 
whicii,  running  S.,  reaches  the  Himalayas  under  the  SOth  parallel.  From 
the  latter  monntaba  it  atratohaa  aoutbward  to  the  Mowitaina  of  FtR<%a, 
with  which  it  runs  E.,  and  givea  birth  to  the  principal  aonraea  of  the  Jiwh 
nail.  Turning  S.W.  in  the  roountsins  of  Berar,  it  reaches  the  weatan 
Ghauts  under  the  20th  parallel ;  and  thpse,  nmning  along  the  western 
coast  of  the  western  peninsula  of  India,  terminate  in  Cape  Comorin,  and 
complete  the  outline  of  the  basin  of  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  which  is  divided 
into  three  inferior  basins.   On  the  £.  is  the  basin  of  the  Lrawaddy  ;  in  the 

centaa  ia  the  beahi  of  the  Ganges,  which  vacaiYea  the  BrahmaMotra;  the 
weitem  berin  teeelvea  anch  atvaava  aa  flow  towarda  the  golf  of  Bengal 
feon  the  eastern  Ghaats. .  The  weatem  limit  of  the  baaiQ  of  the  gidf  of 
Bengal  forms  the  eaitem  bonndarf  of  the  basin  of  the  sea  of  Omman.  To 
this  latter  basin  belong  not  only  the  Sind,  and  the  Nerbudah,  and  the  tor- 
rents which  descend  from  the  western  Ghauts,  but  likewise  all  the  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs,  from  the  Arabian  plateau. 
We  may  indeed  r^pard  the  great  baiiio  of  the  gnlf  of  Omman  as  divided  into 
tfavae  gelf-baaina.  The  fiiat  of  tbaae  ia  the  baain  of  the  gulf  of  OonnBi 
properly  so  called,  of  which  we  have  already  traced  the  eaatem  hwmdariaa 
in  tboae  of  the  great  basin  itself, — and  of  which  the  weatem  bonndariea 
are  the  mountains  of  Afghnnislnn  and  Brahooick^  which  detach  t!>emselves 
under  the  7ist  meridian  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Hindookoosh,  and 
descend  S.  to  the  coast,  giving  off  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sind  tlie  high 
mountains  of  Solimau.  This  basin  is  again  subdivided  into  several  minor 
hmuH  of  which  the  principal  are  the  haauia  of  the  Sind,  the  MarhndaK 
and  the  Tapty.  Tlie  aeeend  bnrin  ia  that  of  the  Parana  gnlf,  into  which 
tlie  Jeauunab,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrataa,  discharge  theoiaelm ;  and 
ett,  those  streams  which  descend  from  the  monntaina  olMekran^  a  sobaidH 
ary  ridge  of  the  Brahooick  mountains,  and  the  mountains  of  Bakhteeauresy 
a  continuation  of  the  Sagi-os.  In  the  third  basin  included  in  the  great  basin 
of  the  gulf  of  Omman,  we  comprehend  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of 
Arabia,  and  might  also  include  the  western  coasts  of  the  gulf  of  Arabia, 
wUeh,  howaier,  bdong  le  the  Afidcvi  ceatinent,  aUbongh  they  eonplete 
the  oiitlme  of  thia  beun.  The  intaricc  bariii  ef  Sonthem  Aim,  that  ia  «e 
say,  the  Peiaian  plateau,  is  bounded  by  tho  Elboors  and  the  aiemleine  of 
Khorasaun  on  the  N. ;  by  the  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  mountains  on 
the  E. ;  on  the  S.  by  those  of  Mekran  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  mountains 
of  Bakhteeauree.  The  lake  Zurrali  forms  the  centre  of  this  plateau.  The 
only  mountain-range  of  any  consequence  belonging  to  it,  is  the  Wushutee 
chain,  a  ramification  of  the  southern  part  of  the  monntaina  of  Beloochis* 
tan.  The  fowth  beidn,  thalof  the  Meditamoean,  eompffdMnda  all  the 
Unana  widch  deaemd  from  the  Tannu  and  labMMa  lowaida  theft  aaa. 
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W«lend  by  muBeronB  and  large  rivers,  aacl  iMviag  its  lich  aoil  finely  «s« 
poeed  to  the  snn,  Southern  Asia  exhibits  a  striking  coiHiMt  to  the  gloeny 

and  ice-bound  solitudes  of  the  northern  part  of  this  continent. 

Mountains  and  Basins  of  Western  Asia."]  The  main  chain  which  runs 
out  from  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  central  plateaui  runs  directly  W.  in  the 
Hindookooth  and  the  moontaina  of  Kkormam,  The  latter  turning  N. 
m  59*  long.,  join  the  Elboon.  The  Elboen  diam  rana  W.S.W.,  then  N. 
W.»  sending  off  a  range  which  joina  with  the  Elvend  on  the  S.S.W.,  which 
18  united  on  the  N.W.  with  Anrat.  The  main  line  of  the  Elboors,  how- 
ever, continues  a  N.W.  course  to  the  Tchihlir  mountains,  and  is  continued 
towards  the  S.W.  by  the  chain  in  wljicli  the  Ardjich-Dagh  occurs.  At 
this  latter  point  it  turns  S.E.  and  joins  the  Taurus  under  the  parallel  of 
SB*  15^.  With  the  Tam  it  moa  &W.toS7*  N.  lat.  and  83*  KKE. 
longn  and  thenee  passes  to  moant  Olympus,  whence  it  runs  N.N.E.  to  the 
straits  of  Constantinople,  which  divide  it  from  the  Balkan  system  of 
European  Turkey.  Three  great  basins,  each  belonging  to  inland  seas, 
present  themselves  in  Western  Asia.  These  are  the  basins  of  the  sea  of 
Aral,  of  the  Caspian,  and  of  the  Black  sea.  The  basin  of  the  Aral  is  a 
deep  plain,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kirgbissian  mountains  ;  on  the  E. 
by  the  Ai^a^  pktean ;  on  the  S*  by  the  Hindookooeb  and  the  moontauM 
of  Khoraaann ;  and  on  the  W.  by  a  lanificatioa  of  the  Kirgbissian  chab. 
The  Sihon  river  flows  through  the  ceotn  of  tfaia  basin,  and  the  Gihon  has 
its  source  in  the  S.W.  point  of  the  great  plateau.  The  basin  of  the  Aral 
includes  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Kaban-Koulac,  into  which  the  Sara«ou 
discharges  itself.  The  N.W.  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  is  consi- 
dered by  some  geographers — whom  we  do  not  follow — as  belonging  to  Eu- 
rope. The  Tedjen,  the  KiailHiBan,  and  the  Kovr  rivers  belong  to  this 
basin.  Of  the  basin  of  the  Black  sea,  a  part  belongs  to  Eorope.  This 
basin  is  divided  into  a  number  of  inferior  basins.  All  the  streams  which 
descend  from  the  northern  side  of  Taurus,  from  the  mountains  of  Tchildir, 
and  from  the  N.W.  side  of  Caucasus,  discharge  themselves  into  the  Black 
sea ;  but  the  most  remarkable  streams  are  ilie  Kisil-Ermak  and  the  Pha- 
sis,  whose  basin  is  formed  by  ramitications  of  the  Taurus.  The  many  seas 
which  border  Weatem  Aaia  give  to  it  eone  rasemblanoe  to  a  grsat  peom- 
sda.  It  is  decidedly  oppoeed  in  physical  cfaamcteristics  to  Eastern  Asia. 
The  latter  is  in  general  damp,—- >me  former  is  a  dry,  and  in  some  places  an 
arid  region  ;  Eastern  Asia  has  a  stormy  and  very  often  a  cloudy  sky,— 
Western  Asia  enjoys  constant  breezes  and  a  great  serenity  of  atmosphere  ; 
the  one  has  chains  of  steep  mountains,  separated  by  marshy  plains, — the 
other  is  composed  of  sandy  plateaus,  very  little  inferior  in  elevation  to  the 
moantahw  which  rise  out  A  them ;  in  Eastern  Asia  we  see  very  long  rivers 
pnrsamg  conrses  near  to  each  other,— wbilst  in  Western  Asm  there  are 
only  two  or  three  riven  of  any  considerable  siie^  but,  as  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation, there  are  niuierous  lakes  without  any  outlet.  Lastly,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa  communicate  to  a  great  part  of 
Western  Asia  a  temperature  even  much  above  that  which  Southern  Asia 
enjoys. 

The  Altai  Afotfnlmiit.]  The  graat  cham  of  Central  Asia,  known  un- 
der the  general  name  of  the  Altai  or  Golden  momtains,  eztende  between 
4^  and  52"  N.  hrt.  and  85*  and  97*  E.  long.  Its  summits  rise  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  anew.  The  Chinese  comprehend  in  the  Altai  those  chains 

and  plateaus  which  run  S.W.  from  Upper  Asia  into  Bucharia,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Yarkund,  the  ili,  the  Tekis,  the  Sirr,  and  the  Gihon.  This 
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last  chain  forms  a  part  of  the  gi  eal  OMtrml  platera,  and  is  not  mora  remark- 
aUo  for  its  olovatkm  ihaii  for  ita  immenie  oitent.  It  lopontOB  tho  oonntry 
of  the  Soongariana  from  Chinese  Toorkistaun ;  and  aeoda  out  to  the  £•  and 
W.  amnnber  of  ramifications  which  sink  into  the  sorrounding  steppes.  Tho 
Chinese  call  it  Tien-Shan^  or  *  the  celestial  mount.'  The  Asiatic  nomades 
regard  the  Altai  as  the  northern  prolongation  of  Bogdo-Oula.  The  Great 
Altai  is  the  most  nortliern  chain  of  this  system.  At  its  S.E.  extremity  it 
joins  the  mountains  of  Nom-Khoun,  and  sends  out  a  branch  to  the  Khang- 
gai,  and  another  to  the  Tien-ihan.  Its  genend  height  hea  not  been  deter* 
■uned.  The  name  Altai  with  the  Moogok,  and  AUm  widi  the  Mand* 
aboont,  signifies  |  gold.'  The  Little  Altai  fidia  to  be  deacribed  in  oar  article 
on  Asiatic  Hnssia. 

Fo/canoes.^  Many  volcanoes  are  in  a  constant  state  of  activity  through- 
out Asia,  and  even  in  the  central  plateau  itself ;  and  some,  known  to  have 
blazed  in  former  times,  are  now  extinct,  though  smoke  still  issues,  or  hot 
are  discharged,  from  crenoea  on  their  aidea.  These,  however,  will 
more  propriety  be  deacribed  when  we  oome  to  treat  of  the  particnlar 
wherein  they  are  situated. 
Synoptic  Table  of  Mountains.~\  In  order  to  give  greater  precision  to 
these  general  sketches  of  the  great  physical  divisions  of  Asia,  we  shall  here 
exhibit  a  classified  view  of  the  different  mountain-chains,  according  to  their 
respective  relations,  and  the  regions  to  which  they  belong : 

'The  Uliiglitagh, 
The  Kaozka, 

L  The  5jiBEai.vN  Mountains,  including  i  J?*         f^^*  ,  . 

^  I  he  Sajiinish  mountains. 

The  Stannowoi.Ioblonnoi, 
[The  Tschuktskboi  Nost 

1,  The  Kiinitsfhatkfi  cbuiii. 
«  2.  The  Daourian  chain,  or  mountsins  of  Nertsdiinsk. 

a  The  Baikal  chain. 

4.  The  Amott  chain,  nmning  off  from  the  Ulitgfa-tsglb 

II    The   SoONGARIAN'  ^lot  NTAINS  : 

1.  The  Kbanggui  or  Changgai. 

&  The  Ifslgan,  to  the  VJw,  of  the  Great  Altai. 

3.  The  Altai  Alintopa,  on  the  N.  of  the  Upper  Irtish. 

4'.  The  Urgan-  Doga,  runnuig  off  from  the  Great  Altai. 

5.  The  Ziml)al,  to  the  W.  of  the  lake  of  Balkasch. 

6.  The  Argia-Tagh,  in  which  the  Sibon  rises. 

7.  The  Beloor-Tiigh  or  Sooiiglinp;'  monntsins. 

8.  The  Mooz-Tugh  or  Kara-Koorum. 

III.  The  Imdiah  Moumtaiks: 

1.  The  Hindoo-koosh  or  hidian  Gsuossus* 

2.  The  Afghanistan  chain. 

3.  The  Brahuoic  chain,  dividing  Beloodschistan  from  Sind. 
i  The  f  Umalayas  or  Indo-TibeCisa  cham. 
6.  The  Vindhya  mountains. 

6.  The  Garrau,  on  the  N.  £.  of  Bengal, 

7.  Miigh,  running  between  Benfsl  and  the  Biioisa  empire, 
a  The  Ghauts. 

9.  The  Western  Ghauts. 
10.  The  Eastern  Ghauts. 

IV.  ThB  TrSETtAK  MoOMTAOfSt 

1.  The  Upper  Indus  chaiOi 

2.  The  Couran  chain. 
S  The  Kwanglung  chafai. 

V.  Thf,  Chinese  Mountains  : 
1.  The  Maiigian  or  Southem  Chinese  chain. 

8.  The  Northern  Chinese  cbaiii  or  Whangho  Iloang-iio  mountain 
IV.  B 
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VL  The  Monoolo-Manimiioomaii-ghain. 
The  MandahoonvCorim  dMib 

VIL  The  Caucasus. 

VUI.  Tu£  Tauaus. 

1.  Jebd-Kiirin. 

2.  Iiil);imis  and  Anti- Libanus. 

3.  The  mountains  of  Koordistaun. 

IX.  The  Mountains  or  Arabia. 

X.  The  Elboorb. 

XL  The  Tchiloia  Daoh. 

XII.  The  Ural. 

1.  The  Obtscheisyrt  on  the  S.W. 

2.  The  Ulugh-tagh. 

3.  The  Guberliiiski  Moimtains  on  the  W. 

4-.  The  Alginski  mountains  or  Algydim-Zano. 
5.  The  Kirgbissian  mountiuns. 

&  The  MoigiMUak  mottntaiu  on  the  E.  of  tbo  Caspiwi. 

XIIL  Insular  Chains. 

1.  The  Manila  Mountains. 

2.  The  Magindanao  Mountains. 

3.  The  Mountains  of  Borneo. 

4.  The  Mountains  of  Java. 

5.  The  Mountains  of  Sumatra. 


Steppes.'}  Althoogli  Ana  cootaiiit  few  of  those  low  plaini  winch  the 
oeeaa  leenw  to  have  oovefed  at  a  very  remote  period*  yet  we  find  in  this 

continent  many  immense  tracts  of  desert  and  steppe^^round,  some  of 
which  appear  to  be  vast  platforms  elevated  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
The  Kirghissian  steppes  extend  between  the  Soongaiian  chain  and  the 
Ural  ;  the  Wolgai-Calmuck  steppes  Irom  Ural  to  tlie  Wolga;  the  Baraba 
between  the  Irtysch  and  Obi ;  the  steppes  of  Isetl  and  Jtckim  stretch  be- 
tween the  Ural  dnin  and  the  Tobol  riTer,  and  between  the  Tohol  and 
the  Lrtyscfa.  A  vast  tract  of  flat  manhy  conatry  seems  to  border  on  the 
Icy  sea. — The  Schamo  or  KoU  is  one  vast  man  of  rock  and  sand,  incapa- 
ble of  culture,  or,  indeed,  of  supporting  vegetation.  This  name  is  some- 
times given  to  all  the  Chinese  portion  of  the  deserts  and  steppes  of  the 
great  central  plateau  ;  but,  in  strict  geography,  it  should  be  applied  only 
to  the  eastern  portion  of  this  vast  plain,  that  is,  to  the  country  which 
stretches  fiom  the  monntains  of  Arauand  Khanggai,  to  the  nionntains  of 
SioUd,  or  the  district  lying  betwnen  89"  and  48*  N.  let.  and  94*  and  114* 
E.  long  The  western  portion  is  called  Chadam.  Wmter  holds  reign 
here  for  a  long  period  of  the  year.  In  the  eastern  part  there  occur  a  few 
oases  which  are  watered  by  streams,  and  afford  pasturage  to  troops  of 
small  Mongolian  horses.  There  is,  however,  no  permanently  habitable 
station  throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  region  ;  the  few  names  which  the 
reader  will  perceive  in  some  maps  merely  indicate  the  stations  at  which 
csiavaas  halt  in  thdr  route  to  Mongolia,  or  the  sitoation  of  single  hnts 
which  are  occasionally  occupied  by  Chinese  posts  or  cairiefs^The  desert 
of  Kharesm  or  Kharism  stretches  between  the  Sihon  and  the  Caspian  sea. 
It  has  the  desert  of  Khiva  on  the  N.W. ;  the  desert  of  Karaknm  on  the 
N.E. ;  and  tlie  Toorcomau  dcborts  on  the  W.  It  belongs  wholly  to  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  In  some  pans  it  presents  herbaceous  steppes,  in  which 
numerous  flocks  belonging  to  the  Turcomans  feed ;  in  other  quarters  one 
sees  nodung  but  ragged  ffinty  rocks ;  towards  the  S.,  between  the  Sihoo 
and  the  Tedjen,  are  vast  sandy  plains,  to  which  the  appellation  of  the 
desert  of  Kharesm  more  properly  appliee^The  great  desert  of  Hindoe- 
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tan,  or  tbe  Deschi-ttf-DM,  to  tbe  W.  «ff  tke  Indo^  m  400  arilei  m 

length,  aiid  360  miles  in  breadth.  A  few  oases  Ukewke  occur  here ;  and 
some  patches  of  surface  are  sprinkled  with  mimosas  and  trra^. — Tlie 
sandy  desert  of  Iran  runs  alonir  the  western  boundary  of  Afghaiii-^tan, 
and  stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  Paropamisus  on  the  and  the  Mekran 
on  the  Sv—The  deacrt  of  Sdtam  or  Spm  m  mm  ttOmuwB  tnct  of  Wowyn 
Ann;  where  alao  oeenr  the  AnUn  deMrtiw 

SbA8.3  We  will  conmenee  oor  snrvef  of  the  aeni  iMiimnilinft  tUa 
continent,  with  the  Arctic  ocean  or  Northara  Iqr 

The  Arctic  Ocean.']  The  Arctic  ocean,  ar»  aa  it  is  sometimes  simply 
designated,  the  Icy  sea,  washes  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe.  Asia,  and 
America-  In  previous  articles  we  have  already  dt*scri})e<i  its  European 
shores.  To  the  S.E.  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  Asiatic  coast-liue  of  thin  sea 
commencca  withthe  Karmam  gnlfc  IVoceading  laifnid,  we  ahauie  tfca 
gvHh  ot  Obi  mad  Jadaei  ;  which  are  ateaedad  ty  the  bey  of  Tniiinriiiyi, 
the  gulf  of  Moigoloiskajay — with  the  islands  of  Kotelnm,  Fidefakoi,  and 
Atrikanskoi,  and  the  golf  of  Ttckauiukaja,  which  lies  between  the  Pesta- 
charoi  and  Shalatskoinoso  ridges.  In  summer,  say^  Baron  Wraneel,  this 
sea  is  covered  with  numerous  fmrnients  of  ice  of  all  sizes,  which,  impelle<l 
by  the  winds  and  currents,  travel  about  in  all  directions.  There  are  places 
where,  at  little  depth,  and  not  far  from  the  currents  of  the  great  rifera 
whidi  throw  theniaebnea  mto  the  aea,  the  ice  lenaina  iniMefwMe^  and 
there  are  even  certain  yean  tn  whidi  H  doea  not  lente  ikm  dniea  off  f3tm 
continent.  Tluck  mists  obscure  the  atmosphere,  and  ptefent  Ae  action 
of  the  sun  upon  the  ice,  of  which  a  part  only  disappears,  not  firom  the 
effect  of  the  heat,  hut  from  that  of  the  violent  shocks  which  the  masses 
experience,  and  which  cause  them  to  break  axrainst  each  other.  I'he  tJtlier 
part  yields  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  currents  which  carry  the  masses  into 
more  temperate  seas.  The  enormone  quantity  of  floating  ice  which  the 
bige  riven  add  yeerijr  to  that  with  which  the  mm  mn  Uoefced  up,  greatly 
aorpassuig  that  of  which  they  are  freed  during  aqimner,  the  total  maasof  ice 
p'obably  increases  each  year.  This  opinion  seema  to  be  finmfifrntd  by  Ae 
inhabitants  of  the  North  Cape,  from  whose  oliservations  it  would  appear 
that  for  a  very  lono^  time  ha<-k,  with  the  exception  of  1820,  the  sea  was 
never  clear  of  ice,  while  formerly  it  was  always  clear  during  summer.  In 
winter  the  Icy  sea  presents  on  a  small  scale  an  aspect  similar  to  that  of 
the  Northern  port  of  Siberia,  where  immense  plaina,  eatlieiy  uncovered, 
ere  oo  all  aidea  eviTOuided  by  moontahia.  Thaa,  dine  are  aqnally  aeen 
upon  the  sea,  dtains  of  ice-monntKM,  where  there  may  be  ol>8erfed  val- 
leys and  plains,  on  which  the  snow,  acquiring  the  solidity  of  ice,  aaaomea 
the  form  of  hillocks  resfmhlinir  waves.  The  crevices  and  empty  ?»paces 
f polini J  which  exist  between  the  ice,  present  themselves  to  the  eye  as 
lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes.  The  inhabitants  of  tlie  northern  parts  of  Si- 
beria give  the  general  name  of  torossi  to  these  masses  of  ice  with  which 
the  eniriaoe  of  the  sen  ia  herisontaDy  oovwed  doling  winter.  They  are 
divided  into  two  dMsea ;  the  toroaal  leeentiy  brokan,  and  the  old  toroasi. 
M.  Wrangel  refers  to  the  first  daas  tfaoae  wfaidi  arise  from  the  debede  of 
the  sea  from  antnmn  to  the  commenoement  of  summer  in  the  same  year. 
They  are  classed  into  two  subdivisions, — the  toroesi  of  autumn,  and  the 
torossi  of  winter  and  spring.  The  new  torossi  are  the  most  dangerous 
for  the  sledges  drawn  by  dogs ;  the  old  ones,  by  the  consistence  which 
they  acquire,  may  at  the  end  of  a  great  number  of  years  attain  the  height 
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of  150  htU  At  ibont  86  vanti  to  tfao  north  of  tin  idnd  Kotaboi,  nd 
of  New  Sibena»  tlio  M»  i»  never  fiosen  even  during  winter.  Tbe  offieer 
TaUirinof,  who  accompanied  tho  e:eo(losi.st  Pschenitsin  in  this  latter  conn- 
try,  found  the  soa  free  of  ic*  in  the  month  of  April  1811,  at  a  still  greater 
distance  than  that  above  mentioned.  In  1810,  M.  Hedenstroem  pene- 
trated to  a  polinia,  situated  70  versts  to  the  east  of  New  Siberia.  Lieu- 
tenant Anjou»  who  went  rotuid  the  morAenk  cam  of  the  idand  Kotehioi 
and  New  Siberia,  ranaileod  m  the  sea,  to  the  north-west  of  the  ishmd,  a 
change  of  corrent,  which  lie  discovered  to  come  from  the  flax  and  leflnx* 
'In  1761,  lieutenant  Leontiaf,  directing  himself  to  the  north  of  the  isle 
of  Four  CoUnnns,  was  stopped  at  about  forty  versts  by  a  very  thin  ice 
which,  when  it  extends  to  a  ereat  distance,  is  the  almost  certain  indication 
of  a  large  polinia.  M.  Wrangel  met  with  this  thin  ice  79  verHts  to  the 
N.N.£.  of  this  same  island,  and  was  stopped  by  the  polini  at  1 18  versts 
from  the  contUMnt,  hi  tho  jornnnr  whiefa  Im  made  in  1810  to  the  N.N^. 
of  the  sanll  rocfc  of  Barnol  M.  HedenatniaBi  finlnd,  he  says^  at  250 
▼ants  from  the  coast,  a  large  open  crerice,  in  which  he  obsenred  a  atioog 
current  from  E.S.E. ;  but,  aoowding  to  M.  Wraugel,  tbe  distance  is  ex- 
aggerated,— and  this  is  so  much  the  more  probable,  he  adds,  that  it  has 
been  determined  according  to  the  nmning  of  dogs,  and  not  according  to 
the  observation  of  the  latitudes.  If  the  Tchutchki  may  be  credited,  the 
polinia  that  is  met  with  at  25  versts  from  tbe  N<vth  Cape,  extends  much 
fiurtlvr  than  that  ivUchexiBlB  befiwe  Yakn.  Aooordtng  to  the  same  peo* 
pie,  die  sea  has  its  comnt  uanlmaiil  in  smaunsr,  and  weslwaid  in  antamn. 
But  it  must  be  supposed  that  in  this  matter  the  Russian  interpreter  has 
been  deceive<l,  for  a  singular  exception  would  result  from  this  fact.  Cap- 
tain Cook  also  experienced  a  westerly  current  to  the  north  of  Behring's 
straits.  As  to  the  south-west  current,  remarked  in  the  polini  by  Messrs 
Hedenstroem  and  Wrangel,  at  the  period  of  spring,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  cold  north-west  winds  wluch  form  these  polini.  A 
l^anoe  at  the  map  of  M.  Wtaagel's  liomsee  on  the  I07  sea  will  snflioe  to 
shew  that  it  is  nneh  deeper  to  the  east  tlian  to  the  north.  This  is  so 
true,  that  at  200  veists  to  the  north  of  the  small  rock  of  Baranof,  the 
depth  is  only  12  sageries  2  feet,  while  it  was  found  to  be  17  sageries  at 
the  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  great  rock  of  Baranof,  by  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  the  Yassuschneia,  in  1787.  Tlie  opinion  that  the  sea  is  retiring 
from  the  northern  coasts  of  Siberia,  is  common  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  nerdi  of.thal  eonntry.  It  is  Ibanded  apoB  the  ehsssiniien  which 
they  have  made,  that  at  50  vents  from  the  sea,  on  shaUows  whkh  the 
watWB  no  longer  reach,  Uiere  is  foand  a  qpaantity  of  decayed  trees.  Tlie 
ishaid  of  Diomode,  marked  to  the  east  of  Cape  Saint,  on  Schelavurof 's 
map,  and  which  formed  a  narrow  sound  with  the  mainland,  tlirough  which 
that  navigator  sailed,  no  longer  exii>t8,  from  which  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  strait  has  been  filled  up.  The  extremely  salt  taste  of  the  internal 
layers  of  the  ice  in  the  Icy  sea,  proves  in  what  immense  quantity  salt 
oeenrs  in  it.  When  the  ice  m  tliin»  and  eapeoiatty  in  the  najghhontiiood 
of  liiB  polini,  the  sdt  peaelnfeaa  inio  laTsra  of  snow  ii^i^  ha^  a  thickness 
of  fire  indies.  The  infraction  of  tbe  land  has  a  great  action  upon  the 
ItSf  sea,  as  well  on  acooont  of  the  air  condensed  by  tbe  cold  during  win- 
ter, as  by  the  exhalaticms  coming  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  March 
and  April  :  the  ice-niouutains  and  the  torossi  assume  new  forms,  and 
aeem  as  if  suspended  in  tiie  air.    The  effect  of  this  refraction  would  be  to 
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present  the  most  remote  objects  to  the  view  ;  l)at  it  is  paralysed  l>y  that 
which  the  uniform  and  dec(ntful  whiteoess,  which  coren  all  these  coon* 
tries,  produces  upon  the  eyes. 

2U  Pacific  thean.^    Hm  Mfi6»  or  Sondien  «nM»  m  MiMtted 
vitil  tha  AielkooettlijrBeliiing'sslmi^ 

eastern  coHtl  of  Asia  anrl  New  Holland.  From  the  southern  extremity 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  the  Antarctic  polar  circle,  it  is  arhitrarily 
divided  from  the  Indian  ocean  by  the  line  which  indicates  the  1 47th  east- 
ern meridian. — The  sea  of  Kamtschatka  forms  the  uio^t  northern  part  of 
this  great  ocean.  It  lies  between  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents ; 
and  fonDS  three  great  gulfs  belonging  to  Asia,  viz.  tlra  gulf  of  Anadir, 
betwuEl  TnkoklKlioiNoMttidSt'naddeiiB;  tliegiUfof  Ofaionibf^tD 
the  8.  «f  Anadir;  iiul  tlie  galf  of  Kamtwhatka  ta  the  W.  af  the  |ieBitt* 
aula  of  that  name. — Anodnr  Asiatic  diviiieii  af  the  Pacific  Oceaa  it  the 
tea  of  Okhotsk,  which  lie«  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Sil)eria,  the  great 
island  of  Tchoka,  the  island  of  Jesso,  the  Knriles,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Kamtachatka.  That  portion  of  it  which  extends  between  Siberia  and 
Kamtschatka  is  sometimes  called  the  sea  of  Fensliiua. — The  sea  of  Japan 
wasbea  ike  coesti  of  Mandshooria,  the  Corean  peninsula,  Japan,  Jesso, 
aad  Tflhalca.  Hie  etraili  af  Pemue  oonuect  it  with  the  aea  af  Okfaotdt; 
the  eferaiti  af  MaUmai  with  the  mam  aceaa ;  aad  the  etnala  of  Cbraaarith 
the  VVhang-hay  or  Yellow  8ea.^Tha  Tellow  tea  washes  the  drane  af 
Mandshooria,  China,  Corea,  the  Formosa  islands,  and  the  Loo-Choo  gronp. 
The  gulf  of  Pelscheli  is  formed  in  its  N.W.  part.  Were  we  to  pursue  the 
geography  of  this  great  ocean  any  farther  in  this  quarter,  we  should  next 
encounter  those  groups  of  islands  which  some  geourraphers  have  divided 
lata  4a  three  gieat  diaMe  af  the  Amm^  Archipelago,  Jmirulmia,  wad 
MiracMSf*  bttt  wa  faava  ahaady  ktiuilad  aor  iacaatioii  af  dascribiagthe 
tare  latter  grmj/m  as  a  iftfa  greal  dhriilan  af  the  globe,  aadar  fha  gneial 
name  of  Aiistralasia. 

The  Indian  Ocean."]  The  Indian  ocean  may  be  recrarded  ia  hounded 
by  Asia  on  the  N. ;  by  the  islands  of  Sonda,  New  Holland,  an<l  the  Pa- 
cific ou  the  £. ;  by  the  Antarctic  ocean  on  the  S. ;  and  by  Atiica  and  the 
Atlantic  an  lha  4he  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  maildiaa  of  the 
CmpBf  fitfAkigtta  wmuwrn  Ksiita,  and  the  SOtfa  parallel  its  extreme  north- 
am  timita.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts :  tlie  Indian  equinodial  ' 
oma  to  the  N.  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, — and  the  Indian  southern 
ocean  to  the  S.  of  the  same  tropic.  T7ie  former  is  the  more  considerable 
division.  The  Asiatic  continent  projects  two  vast  peninsulas  into  this 
ocean, — those  of  Arabia  and  Hiudostan,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  sea  of  Omman  or  the  Arabian  sea.  The  former  penin- 
wJaia^eiarauaed  on  the  N.E.  aad  S.W.  by  two  loag  and  nanow  ieM, — 
the  Fnefan  galf  and  the  Arabian  golf ;  the  ane  commanicating  with  the 
Indian  ocean  by  the  atniti  of  Ormus,  the  other  by  the  straita  of  Babel- 
nundel.  On  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan  we  perceive  the  gulfs  of 
Cutchnn(\  Ca7nbat/e,  which  form  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat.  S.E.  from  this 
peninsula  are  the  gulf  of  Mauaar  and  the  straits  of  Palk,  running  between 
the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  continent.  Between  Hindostan  and  Indo- 
China  is  the  great  gulf  of  Bengal,  forming  the  gulf  of  Martahan  an  the  £. 
and  inclosing  die  Andaman  md  Nicobar  group.  To  the  of  thia  large 
gnlf  are  the  straits  of  Mabcca»  lying  between  the  peninsula  of  Maboca 
and  the  iale  of  Samatny  aad  oommnnicating  with  the  Chineta  sea.  The 
hMer  aea  washes  the  soathem  coasts  of  China,  the  sastem  coasts  of  Lower 
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India,  the  sboras  of  Borneo,  the  FhSqipuiea,  the  Babnyan  and  Baafai 
groups,  and  Pelan.   Its  [irindpal  gnUa  ara  thoae  of  Toitqmih  Sum,  and 

Jiindoro. 

The  Mediterranean.'^  The  Mediterranean  sea  forms  the  bay  of  Scan- 
dcroon  on  the  coa«t  of  Syria,  in  wliich  is  the  island  of  Cyprus  ;  the  gulf  of 
Satalia  on  the  coast  of  Caramania ;  and  th<>  hays  of  Aiakry,  Stanchio 
Scala  Nova,  Adramiliy  and  others,  on  the  coast  of  Anatolia. 

The  faxNie.]  Hie  Enxme  or  Black  aea  belonga  in  oommoii  to  Enrape 
andAaia.  It  wadiea  the  Tuldah  and  Gancaalan  (fiatoicta  of  die  latter  con- 
tinent. 

Inland  Seas  and  Lakes.]  "  The  continent  of  Asia,"  says  Malte 
Brun,  "  forming  a  considerable  body  of  land,  and  but  little  intersected  hy  • 
seas,  ought  naturally  to  contain  in  its  interior  great  accumulations  of  wa- 
ter and  in  fact  it  does  contain,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  a  considerable 
number  of  inland  collections  of  water.  The  principal  of  these  are :  the 
lake  of  Oonmiak  ui  the  provinoe  of  AdiittadaciiBn ;  the  lake  of  E/rmm  / 
the  lake  of  Shiraz  and  BakUgan  in  the  province  of  Famstan ;  the  Detul 
tea  in  the  pashalik  of  Damascus  ;  the  lake  Wan  in  the  pashalik  of  Wan ; 
the  Zurra/i  ;  the  Kao-Yeou-Hott  and  tlie  Hong-lse-Hou  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kiangnan  ;  the  Tong-Ting-Hou  in  the  centre  of  China  ;  the 
Terkiri  in  Tibet ;  the  Koko-Nor  on  the  borders  of  Tibet ;  the  Lop- Nor 
in  Little  Bucharia ;  the  Kosogol  in  Mongolia ;  the  Zaisan  in  Mongolia  ; 
the  Argoon'dab^  in  Manddmria ;  the  BaUituek  or  PalkaA'Nor  in  S<MNi||a- 
ria:  the  TcAam and tlie  PkuuukoeinlhB  government  ofTomak;  thaBot^ 
qI  in  the  government  of  Iikontsk ;  and  ^e  Aral  and  Caspian  seas.  Tim 
diai^reement  of  writers  in  assigning  the  dimensions  of  the  Asiatic  lakes 
argues  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  this  continent. 
In  treneral,  the  lakes  of  Asia  an*  distinguished  hy  their  saline,  brackish, 
or  sulphureous  waters  ;  and  many  of  them  in  the  western  and  central  parts 
of  Asia  have  no  outlet.  The  two  peninsulas  of  India  have  no  remarkable 
lakfia, 

7%e  AroL^  The  Aral  lake  or  sen  ia  attnated  in  the  Carismian  steppes, 
and  divides  the  country  of  the  Karakalpadt  hordes  from  the  districts  inha- 
bited by  the  Aralians  and  Toorcomans.  It  extends  between  42"  5'  and 
40'^  10'  N.  lat.  and  56"  14'  and  61"  4'  E.  long.  Its  principal  bays  arc 
those  of  Oudjani/  on  the  S.E. ;  Malmishka  on  tlie  S.W. ;  Barsoulsk  on 
the  N.W. ;  and  Tchiganak  on  the  N.E.  Its  capes  are  those  of  Barsouisk, 
KHtehuktach,  Soutack,  and  C(mfm''Kkalmak,  It  has  mnneroaa  iaianda, 
especially  m  tha  sonthem  part,  where  they  form  a  kind  of  ardupdaso. 
I'hc  most  important  of  these  are  :  Afitchatachlift  Yassyr,  and  Sariploskjf, 
It  is  said  to  be  separated  from  the  Caspian  sea  by  plains  of  considerable 
elevation.  Hassel  estimates  its  total  superficies  at  15,290  square  miles. 
The  water  of  the  Aral,  like  that  of  the  Casjiiau,  is  salt  ;  and  the  neisrh- 
bouring  tribes  procure  dry  salt  from  it  by  evaporation.  Its  shores  arc  in 
general  steep  and  rocky,  and  environed  by  immense  steppes,  in  which  are 
fonnd  wild  hones,  aases,  wolves,  and  antelopes.  It  has  no  visible  outlet, 
aldiongfa  it  reeeives  three  great  rivers,  vis.  toe  Sirr  or  Sihon,and  the  Ond- 
jany  on  the  E.,  and  the  Amoo-Daria  or  Qzoa  on  the  S* 

The  Caspian.']  The  Caspian  sea  was  known  to  ancient  geopraphers 
as  the  Ili/rcanian  sea.  The  Arabians  of  the  middle  ai;es  gave  it  different 
appellations :  such  as  the  sea  of  Khozars  or  Khdzars,  the  sea  <>1  DJurdjan^ 
the  sea  of  DiU'niy  the  sea  of  GhiUiUy  the  sea  of  Tabarislan^  the  sea  of 
Bakou.    The  Slaves  called  it  GksaSMtae'more,  after  the  GhuhvaDesas,  a 
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tifte  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga*    It  has  also  been  called  the  sea 
of  AtlraehmL   Tht  difleraiit  Tooieomao  tribes  wliieh  roaiB  aromid  ita 
borders  oomiiMmly  call  it  DenghiM  or  TVngAiz,  that  is,  'the  sea;'  or  sonio* 
tfanea  AMaigiMf  *  the  white  sea.'    The  Persians  know  it  by  the  appella- 
tion Kohoum,  and  the  Turks  by  that  of  Bahri-G/iouz,  or  Bahri-Ghaze, 
.    With  the  Armenians  it  bears  the  name  of  Gasbits-dzov  ;  and  with  the 
Georfrians  those  of  Kaspis-sgva^  or  *  the  Caspian  sea,*  and  tlie  sea  of  Da- 
roubundi  or  Derbend.     This  great  inland  sea  separates  the  dominions  of 
Russia  from  those  of  Persia  and  the  Independent  Tartan.    It  has  nearly 
the  foraiof  an  ellipse,  of  wUefathetnaiof  aoda  ianoir  weU-known  to  extend 
from  N.  to  S.,  though,  scarcely  a  eentary  ago,  it  waa  rcprouenied  as  pass- 
ing from  E.  to  W.    It  is  situated  between  36"  4(y  and  47*  2(y  N.  lat.  and 
46"  and  54°  E.  long^. ;  but  if  we  include  in  it  the  lake  of  K()uH*deria,  or 
AdJi-Konr/oussi,  which  communicates  with  it  by  the  straits  of  Karaboug- 
haz,  it  touches  upon  the  oGtli  meridian.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
sea  formerly  covered  a  larger  space  than  it  now  does.    M.  de  Mouraviev 
asserts  that  he  fully  recognised  the  ancient  shores  of  the  Caspian  betwixt  tlie 
pfBsent  eoMla  and  the  aontiiera  extremity  of  the  aea  of  AnL   At  this 
■KNiMBf  the  Caapiui  aea  is  subsidiag;  and  the  decrease  of  ita  waten  is 
die  more  remarkable  within  these  few  years,  aa  ressels  drawing  18  feet 
water  could  lately  naviprate  this  sea,  and  now  it  will  admit  of  none  that 
draw  a!)ove  15  feet  at  th«»  most.     A  few  years  ago,  the  waves  of  the  Cas- 
pian washed  the  walls  of  Bakou;  at  present  they  are  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  it, — and  the  consequence  is,  tliat  the  ships-of-war  of  the  Rus- 
sian imperial  nayy  are  no  longer  aiM^oiied  in  the  gidf  of  Bakon,  but  in  a 
tolerably  eoBTement  port  of  the  isle  of  Sara,  whkfa  ia  10  nulea  dialam 
from  it.   But  whal  is  most  extnoidinary  is,  that  this  subsiding  of  the 
watera  haa  nncovered  first  the  top,  and  then  the  lower  parts,  of  a  vast 
caravansary,  which  is  situated  in  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  2  versts 
from  the  coast.    Thus  it  appears,  that  at  some  period,  more  or  less  remote, 
the  Caspian  sea  was  much  lower  towards  the  western  coast  than  it  is  at  the 
present  moment,  when  it  is  observed  to  be  subsiding.    In  support  of  this 
singular  feet,  it  may  be  added  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  tradition 
oi  the  coontry,  people  formerly  went  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  from 
Lankhara  to  Salian ;  and  that  the  road,  now  partly  corered  by  the  watera 
of  the  see,  is  no  longer  passable.    The  fell  of  the  waters  has  also  left  ex- 
posed some  new  islands.    One  of  these  is  several  versts  in  extent.  The 
soil  of  it  is  very  firm  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  like  all  the  other  isles  in  the  Caspian.    The  Djan- 
deria,  or  the  southern  and  principal  of  the  three  mouths  by  which  the  Sir 
diacharges  ita  waters  into  the  And,  has  been  dry  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  the  Konvan-deria,  forming  the  middle  bnmdi,  haa  certainly  eonsSder^* 
bly  diminished  within  the  last  hundred  years*   The  enrirons  of  the  Aral 
lake  abundantly  demonstrate  that  its  shores  hare  been  gradually  narrow- 
ing, and  that  the  shiftier  sands  are  insensibly  gaining  upon  it.    The  same 
observations  have  been  made  upon  the  Baraba  lake  in  Western  Siberia.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Caspian  has  any  connection  with  any  other  body 
of  water,  fdthough  some  naturalists  have  asserted  that  it  maintained  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  the  Black  sea  and  the  Persian  gulf ;  and, 
in  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  alleged,  that  erery  year,  at  the  commaiee* 
ment  of  winter,  leareo  and  branches  of  trees  uiknown  in  Soothem  Persia, 
and  which  grow  only  in  Ghilan  and  Maaanderan,  are  found  floating  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pernan  gulf,  at  the  part  neareat  to  the  Cai^ian.  There  doea 
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not  «ppfltf»  how<ev«r»  to  bo  toy  foico  ia  tins  ciieiuiMtaaeey  as  iba  Xe^rm 

and  bunches  in  qnettion  can  eoiily  be  conveyed  to  these  shores  by  the 
Euphrates.  The  graaleal  ordinary  depth  of  this  sea  is  from  450  to  520 
feet.  Hanway  in  one  place  could  not  find  the  ground  with  a  sounding 
line  of  2889  foot.  The  bottom  is  muddy,  and  in  some  places  intermixed 
with  Hhells.  It  is  in  general  shallow  along  the  coasts,  and  vetisels  of  any 
considerable  size  must  anchor  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  western 
dMiraB.  The  nav  igation  u  vackonad  dangennu,  in  conaaqnenceof  the  rocka 
which  border  the  cooat,  and  the  conatant  E.  and  W.  fnnda.  Stonna  are 
more  dreaded  here,  on  aocanntof  the  small  sea-room  and  the  total  absence 
of  good  harbours.  The  water  of  the  Caspian,  like  that  of  all  great  bodies 
of  water  from  wliich  there  is  no  outlet,  is  salt ;  the  salt  dews  and  rains 
which  are  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  seerii  to  prove  that  the  saline  par- 
ticles are  evaporated  along  witli  the  water.  Besides  the  salt  taste,  the 
waters  oi  the  Caspian  have  a  bitterness  totally  diflferent  from  that  of  the 
ocean.  Tliia  Intterneaa  ia  aaid  to  reaamble  the  toale  of  the  bile  of  animala, 
and  haa  been  attribated  to  the  great  qoantitiea  of  naphtha  which  are  foond 
in  the  ^jacent  country,  and  with  which  the  wattra}  particularly  after  a 
storm  from  the  N.  or  N.W.,  are  strongly  impregnated.  Gmelin,  who 
analyzed  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  found  that,  besides  the  common  sea 
salt,  they  contained  a  considerable  cjuantity  of  Glauber  salt,  the  presence 
of  which  is  attributed  to  the  uaphtlia.  The  Caspian  might  become  a  source 
of  great  wealth  to  Rnaaia  on  account  of  the  quantity  and  variety  of  fisbea 
which  it  conCaina*  The  quantity  of  caTtari  and  other  preparationa  of  fiab^ 
which  ia  manufeMstnred  here,  is  said  to  amonnt  to  aome  miUiona  of  mblea 
annoally.  Seals  are  plentiful,  and  the  shores  are  lined  at  all  aeaaona  of 
the  year  with  numerous  flocks  of  aquatic  birds  of  every  species,  and  some 
of  which  are  little  known  in  Europe.  The  principal  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Caspian  are :  the  VoljLfa,  the  Kuma,  the  Teiek,  the  Samour,  the 
Kour  or  Cyrus,  the  Kisil-Ozeii,  the  Gourghun,  the  Abi-atruck,  the  Yemba, 
and  the  or  Ural.  According  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  countriea 
on  the  B.  of  the  Caapian,  abont  500  yean  ago  the  Amoo*Daria  or  Oxna 
flowed  into  this  sea  by  two  months, — the  one  in  the  gulf  of  Balkan,  and 
the  other  to  the  &  of  the  moontatna  of  that  name ;  but  a  violent  earthquake 
changed  the  course  of  this  river,  and  forced  it  to  run  N.  into  the  Aral. 
It  is  said  that  all  the  rivers  which  flow  into  this  sea  carry  with  them  a  larj^e 
quantity  of  sand,  which  is  gradually  choking  up  their  mouths,  so  that  the 
beluga  (the  Accipiens  Huso)  is  no  longer  observed  to  enter  the  mouth  of 
the  Yemba,  whidi  it  onoe  finBqnented.  Hie  mouths  of  several  odier  rivera 
aie  thickly  covered  with  reeda  and  bnahwiood. 

We  will  now  rapidly  sketch  the  coast-line  of  this  8ea»  beginning  at 
Astrachan.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Yarkov,  a  branch  of  the  Volga,  in  45* 
^O'  N.  lat.  we  observe  the  isle  of  Tchetifre-Bougra.  The  coast  is  low  to 
the  gulf  of  Kuma ;  it  then  rises  a  little  to  the  mouth  of  the  Terek,  after 
which  it  asrain  sinks  and  is  covered  with  reeds  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Agra- 
khan,  In  this  gulf  we  observe  the  isle  of  Tchetchen,  on  whicli  the  Tai'- 
tars  of  Kizliar  kill  great  numbers  of  seala.  From  Agrakhan  point  to 
Deriiend  the  conat  m  low  and  aandy.  ftom  the  vicinity  of  Derbend  a 
chain  of  numntaina  rana  parallel  to  the  conata  townida  the  month  of  the 
Somoura.  Du^ectly  oppoaite  to  Nizova  thefe  ia  pretty  good  aockonga. 
In  40'  55'  the  Dva-braUiy  or  *  rocks  of  the  two  brothers,'  occur.  The 
straits  of  Apcheron  are  formed  by  the  islands  of  Sviatoi,  Jyloi,  and  the 
LebejeL    From  tbia  strait  the  aboiv  gradually  rise*  to  the  port  of  Bakou» 
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which  ofteretl  until  lately  a  pretty  pood  harbour.   From  the  southern  point 
of  the  golf  of  Bakon  to  Cape  Vezir  the  coa^t  is  mountainoos.  Opposite 
to  the  latter  mmnoiitory  are  4  small  isles  called  the  Sstaol.   Hie  golf  of 
Saltan  stietclies-  from  this  point  to  the  month  of  the  KisU-agatch.  Ex- 
ceUent  stai^geoii-fishoneB  are  established  here.   The  coast  now  hecomes 
low  and  woody,  and  takes  a  sudden  sweep  inwards  so  as  to  form  the  ^If 
of  Eyizelhf.    The  Mazenderan  roa«!t  sweeps  in  a  circular  direction  from 
N.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  rises  into  lofty  mountains  which  are  coven-d  with 
forests.     It  presents  one   v«'ry  lofty  summit,  the  Demavend,  rovered 
with  perpetual  snow.    Near  lo  Aster-abad  is  a  lai'ge  bay,  whidi  offers 
pretty  good  anchorage.  Fhnn  this  bay  the  coast  runs  N.    Copt  Oum^fck- 
Upe,  or  the  Serebrenoi-bongor,  rises  to  the  N.  of  the  month  of  the  Gonr- 
ghen ;  in  1782  it  fonned  a  distinct  island,  which  became  united  to  the 
continent  about  the  commenceniont  of  the  present  century.    The  jgo\(  of 
Balkan  takes  its  name  from  the  loftv  mountains  by  which  it  is  suiTounded 
on  the  N.  an<l  E. ;  it  is  enclosed  on  the  VV.  Ijy  the  isles  of  Ogourt&a  or 
Aidak,  Derwich,  and  Tcheleken  or  Naphtha,  and  by  the  little  peninsula 
of  Kra-snovodsk.    About  30  leagues  from  tlie  southern  point  of  this  pen- 
insula are  the  straits  of  Karaboughazy  which  unite  the  Caspian  to  a  great 
lake  called  by  the  Toorcomans  MtU-deria,   This  lake  is  little  known,  and 
has  not  becsi  visited  by  mariners.   At  the  distance  of  76  lesgoes  firom 
these  straits  we  observe  the  bay  of  Alcvander^  and  38  leagues  to  the 
N.N.W.  of  the  latter  place  is  the  cape  Tuk-Kara&:an,  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
whicli  is  the  isle  of  Koulat.    About  15  leacruos  N.  from  Tuk-Karagan  is 
the  little  ton'„nie  of  land  called  Man  frJiisvhlak.     From  this  point  the  coafit 
runs  E.,  and  tlien  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  N.  towards  cape  Bounmnt- 
chouk.    The  next  gulf  which  presents  itself  in  this  quarter  is  the  Dead 
gulfy  in  which  several  islands  are  situated.   All  Uie  northern  coast  of  the 
Csspian,  firom  the  month  of  the  Yemba  to  the  Volga,  is  low,  and  covered 
with  reeds  and  sand-banks.    From  the  mouth  of  the  Astsra  to  that  of  the 
Attmck,  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  belong  to  Persia ;  from  Attruck  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Ja'ik  they  are  occupied  by  T(>orcoman  and  Kirghissian 
nomade  hordes;  the  remaining  part  of  tlie  roast  belongs  to  IJu^^sia,  which 
possesses  the  principal  share  of  the  conimen  e  of  this  sea.     i  he  tirst  ac- 
counts of  the  Caspian  were  brought  to  Europe  by  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an 
English  merchant,  who  in  1557  attempted  to  establish  a  commercial  iuter- 
conrse  with  the  countries  of  the  East.   Jean  Struys,  a  Hollander,  who  in 
1670  sailed  finom  Astrskhan  to  Persia,  drew  np  a  very  incorrect  chart  of 
the  Caspian.    In  1719-20  this  sea  was  surveyed  by  Soymonof  and  Van 
Verdun,  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great.    Soymonof  wrote  a  description  of 
the  Caspian,  which  was  published  with  a  chart  in  1731.  Tokmatcheo 
visited  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Ca'<i)ian  in  1764  ;  and  the  naturalist  Gme- 
lin  explored  its  western  and  southern  shores  in  1770-3.  M.  de  Mooraviev 
executed  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  this  sea  in  1819. 

Rivers.]  Multe  Brun  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  proportional 
volumes,  or,  to  spesk  more  encdy,  of  the  snrlaees  of  the  running  waters 
of  this  part  of  the  world.   The  total  being  taken  as  unity,  then 

The  river*  of  Siberia  \  Jo  the  N.  are  ss   0  31 

^  flowng  to  the  E   0.02 

of  China  and  Chinese  Tartary.   0.15 

of  sU  India.  0.87 

of  Central  Asia  «   0  (>S 

of  Asiatic  Turkey   0.10 

of  Persia  with  Armenia.   0.06 

of  Arabis   0.08 
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By  inspeetiag  the  mibjoiiMd  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  many  of  the 
Asiatic  rivers  are  of  great  length.    In  this  respect  they  rival  the  streams 

of  America ;  but  in  rt?spect  of  breadth  there  is  no  compariNon  hf tu  ixt 
the  rivei-s  of  the  two  continents.  Instead  of  a  channel  150  milt  s  w  ide, 
as  we  find  iu  the  Plata  and  Amazon,  the  widest  rivers  of  Asia  seldom 
exceed  4  or  5  miles ;  and  their  depth  likewise,  iu  general,  is  not  great. 
Such  of  them  as  have  the  principal  part  of  their  ooaiae  within  the  tropics 
annually  overflow  their  banks. 


TABLE  OF  ASIATIC  RIVERa 
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Climate.']  Asia,  extending  from  the  polar  circle  to  the  iiriirhhour- 
liood  of  the  equator,  must  necessarily  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  tempera- 
ture in  its  different  re^ons.  lu  uu  part  of  Aaia,  however,  is  the  climate 
■o  Intolenbty  hot  as  in  the  tropical  deaert  of  the  Aincan  conttnent.  It 
may  be  said,  geneiall^»  thai  in  die  aonth-westem  part,  eren  indadhii^ 
Arabia  which  ia  within  the  tropic»  it  is  temperate ;  but  in  the  Routh- 
eaatem  graail  heat  prevails ;  while,  throughout  the  northern  half  of  the 
continent,  excessive  cold  predominates.  Hassel  describes  the  Aniatio 
climate  under  four  zones  or  belts  :  Tlie  1st  of  these  includes  all  the 
country  lying  to  the  N.  of  the  62d  parallel ;  in  which  the  rivers  continue 
frozen  from  September  to  June.  The  2d  extends  between  the  50th  and 
68d  parallela,  indn^nj^  Southem  ISberia,  the  kingdom  of  Kaaan,  a  great 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Astrachan,  the  half  of  the  Kirghianan  steppes,  the 
northern  half  of  Mongolia  and  Mandsharia»'  the  island  of  Tchoka,  the 
Aleutian  islands,  and  the  Kuriles  ;  the  rivers  are  here  frozen  from  the  end  of 
October  to  the  end  of  Mav.  The  Sd  zone  comprehends  the  ronntries  be- 
tween the  35th  and  30th  parallels  ;  or  a  great  part  of  the  central  plateau, 
the  remaining  portion  of  Mong:olia  and  Mandshuria,  Corea,  Northern 
China,  Little  Bucharia,  the  Aral  and  Caspian  territories,  the  Caucasian  dis- 
tricts, the  southern  partof  Astnlihan,  the  whole  of  Anatolia,  Armenia,  a  part 
of  Peiaiaand  A%lMnl8tan,and  apartof  Japan.  In  dussone,  however,  the 
climate  is  gready  modified  by  the  physical  conformation  of  tlie  country.  The 
sadden  change  of  level  produce  an  eflfoct  where  that  of  latitude  does  not 
come  into  operation.  The  temperature  is  severely  cold,  for  example,  <m 
plateaus  whose  elevation  exceeds  600  toises  or  3,800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ;  while  in  the  terraces  and  valleys  we  find  an  agreeable  climate, 
under  which  rice,  olives,  and  cotton,  are  reared.  In  the  zone,  com- 
prising all  the  countries  of  Asia  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  S5th  parallel,  that 
is,  the  sonthem  port  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  the  S.  of  Persia  and 
Afghanistan,  the  two  peninsulas  of  India  and  the  neighbourii^  ialanda, 
and  tlie  S.  of  China  and  of  Japan,  there  are  only  two  seasons  known.  From 
April  to  November  the  sun  is  almut  perpendicular,  and  constant  rains 
deluge  one  country,  while  another  is  parched  by  unyielding  drought. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  sky  is  serene.  Vegetation  is  uncommonly 
luxuriant  in  this  zone. — Malte  Bran  ascribes  the  long  duration  of  the 
aame  wind  which  we  here  observe  in  ooontiiea  at  a  distance  from  the 
tropiea,  to  the  absence  of  guUs  and  seas  whose  exhalations  and  cnrrenta 
might  alter  the  nature  of  the  wind  or  change  its  direction.  **  The  chilling 
winds  of  Shena,"  he  says,  ascend  even  to  the  sumnuts  of  the  centre 
(of  the  great  plateau)  ;  and  if  sufficiently  elevated  to  pass  the  first  chains, 
they  may  extend  to  the  heights  of  Tibet.  The  wind  fiom  the  East, 
charged  with  fogs,  covers  at  once  all  the  lower  parts  of  China  ;  but  as  we 
get  farther  into  the  temperate  zone,  all  regularity  in  the  unite<l  action  of 
the  sea  and  the  atmosphere  gradually  ceases.  Thus,  at  Japan,  cold  and 
heat, — storms  and  calms, — succeed  each  other  almost  as  rapidly  as  in 
Great  Britain*  China  is  liable  to  these  variadona  in  a  less  sensible 
manner  than  Holland,  either  on  account  of  the  greater  humidity  of  the 
sea-breezes,  or  the  dryness  of  those  which  have  passed  over  the  land.  In 
short,  if  we  penetrate  the  temperate  oriental  countries,  the  seasons  always 
become  more  Constant,  but  colder  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  centre. 
Nearly  the  same  changes  are  perceptible  in  g<»ijJg  from  the  west  to  the 
east  of  Europe.  In  northern  Asia,  there  is  another  feature  which  strikes 
na  as  very  remarkable,  in  comparing  that  region  with  the  parts  of  Europe 
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ntnated  under  the  •ame  latitndfls*  The  cold  of  nordMRi  Am  alwaye 
increaMt  as  we  proeeed  towards  the  East.  This  angmentetioii  is  so  great, 
thaty  apon  the  coaata  of  Tartary,  situated  under  the  same  latitudes  as 
France)  the  winter  commences  in  the  month  of  S^Ktember.  Several 
causes  combine,  without  doubt,  to  produce  this  phenomenon.  In  the  first 
place,  there  rise  between  Corea  and  the  countries  upon  the  river  Amoor, 
vast  mountains  covered  with  glaciers ;  a  second,  and  still  greater  ma«8  of 
mountainii  separates  the  Amoor  from  the  Lena :  all  the  coasts  of  the  N.  £. 
are  also  extremely  ateep ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  the  seas  which  anrnniiid 
these  firosen  eountriea  are  almost  always  covered  with  tUck  and  cold  fogs, 
which  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun.  A  third  cause  may  be  found  in  the 
absolute  want  of  inhabitants,  and  consequently  of  cultivation.  In  eastern 
Siberia,  acconlinc:  to  the  official  reports,  there  is  scarcoly  one  individual 
to  seven  square  miles.  We  must  consider  the  mass  of  air  superincum- 
bent on  a  continent  as  a  whole,  the  general  modification  of  which  depends 
on  all  the  partial  modifications.  If  a  continent  extend  far  into  the  torrid 
sone,  the  mass  of  warm  air  re-acts  upon  the  temperate  mass,  and  oom- 
municatea  to  it  a  part  of  its  caloric,  and,  by  dilating,  forces  it  towards  the 
north,  and  thus  confines  the  limits  of  the  cold.  So  that  the  countries 
toward  the  poles  do  not  simply  become  cold,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their 
laidtiides.  Tiiis  increase  of  cold  also  observes  an  invers(!  ratio  to  the 
extent  of  heated  land  contiguous  to  them  on  the  S.  Such  is  the  reason 
why  the  neighbourhood  of  the  immense  mass  of  heated  surface  in  Africa 
lendera  the  temperature  of  Arabia,  of  Syria,  and  of  Mesopotamia,  hotter 
than  it  should  otherwiae  be.  In  the  winter  season,  the  cold  of  North 
America  is  very  pierdng  in  the  environs  of  the  tropic.  That  part  of  this 
continent  which  extends  to  the  S.  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  remainder.  Henc^,  there  is  no  mass  of  warm  air  to 
re-act  on  the  temperate  and  cold,  so  that  the  action  of  the  cold  mass  re- 
ceives no  counterbalance.  If  we  examine  the  map  of  Asia,  we  bhall  see 
the  form  of  that  contbaiit  contracting  in  breadth  horn  China  to  Behring  s 
atndts,  at  which  part  the  clunate  is  no  longer  warm.  The  air  m  these 
cmmtries,  naturally  cold,  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  influence  of  the 
frozen  sea :  the  great  Pacific  ocean  is  not  adequate  to  counterbalance  its 
effects,  being  itself  cooled  by  a  great  number  of  icebergs  which  enter  it 
through  Behring's  straits.  These  icebergs  are  often  stopped  between  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  Andrinow,  and  occasion  the  cold  fogs  with  which 
this  pail,  of  the  sea  is  covered.  They  are  afterwards  carried  by  the  general 
cunent  of  the  ocean  from  E.  to  W.,  that  is,  from  America  to  Asia,  where 
they  accumulate  in  the  gulfs.  This  unchangeableneas  of  physical  circum* 
stances,— theae  climates  which  no  industry  can  sensibly  ameliotate,— these 
regularretums  of  the  seasons,  —that  certain  repetition  of  the  same  mode  of 
cultivation,  and  consequently  of  the  same  mode  of  living, — must  have  an 
influence  on  the  mond  character  of  the  Asiatics,  as  well  in  uniformly 
modifying  their  nervous  and  muscular  system,  as  iu  exciting  their  imagi- 
nation by  the  return  of  the  same  sensaSionk" 

Productions.]  The  productions  of  Asia,  under  all  the  three  king- 
doms of  Nature,  are  very  rich  and  varied. 

Animal  Kingdom.^  The  animal  spedes  presents  the  greatest  variety 
in  Southern  Asia.  In  the  two  Indian  peninsulas,  and  in  Ceylon,  we  find 
a  variety  of  n])es  and  baboons.  Tfie  forests  of  these  countries  conceal 
herds  of  elephants,  and  nniu!»ers  of  tigers  and  rhinoceroses.  The  lion, 
the  panther,  and  other  ferocious  animals,  inhabit  lite  plain.<>  and  forests  of 
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Aiibk  and  Pereia.  Jackals  are  cobhdoq  tlmniglioiit  the  West;  and 
woltras  aro  fomid  hm»  and  in  the  central  and  nortliani  parts  of  Asia. 
Fuxe^,   martinfl,  ermines,  sables,  and  Tarious  other  small  faranimfilff 

abound  in  Siberia.  In  the  steppes,  deserts,  and  plains,  various  species  of 
antelopes,  particularly  gazt?lle.s,  occur ;  the  steppes  swarm  with  mice  of 
eveiy  species.  The  musk-rat  is  peculiar  to  Tibet.  Tapii-s  are  found  in 
die  S.  £.  parts  of  this  continent.  J'he  domestic  animals  of  Asia  are  all 
aborigines.  The  buffidee  Is  fiequevtly  used  m  agriealtora.  In  the  eki- 
▼atedTaUeys  of  Tdiet  aie  those  goats  which  ftmush  the  nsterial  of  Cash- 
mere shawls.  The  Arabian  hone  is  the  most  beontifiil  of  his  species.  In 
the  steppes  of  Upper  Asia  troops  of  wild  horses  occur.  The  camel  is 
found  to  the  55th  parallel ;  the  dromedary  to  the  50tli ;  the  onager  or 
wild  ass  to  the  48th.  Tlie  peacock,  pheasant,  and  ostrich,  an'  natives  of 
Asia.  The  Northern  and  Southern  oceans  abound  lu  web-footed  birds. 
Among  the  insect  tribes  occur :  the  CurcuUo  palmarunu  and  Cupre^tis 
gigimtmu  The  ffim^plmv  aie  a—etous ;  and  the  LepidoptercB  partica- 
httly  so  in  China. 

Vegetable  KfmgdmKu}  The  prodnetioBB  of  the  earth,  under  equally 
fiiFovrable  circumstances  widi  respect  to  soil  and  irrigation,  will  vary 
nearly  as  the  climate  :  in  Asia,  therefore,  we  find  the  members  of  the 
regetabb"  kinirdom  exc^iedin'fly  numerous.  Maize  and  soriro  are  cultivated 
in  China  and  Ikubaria ;  dourah  in  Arabia;  and  all  the  sorts  of  j^raiu 
common  to  Europe,  with  our  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables,  in  Central 
and  Western  Asia.  Lu  Siberia  a  kind  of  beer  is  made  firom  nudtsd  grain ; 
in  Arabia  and  Fsrria  palm  wine  is  manufactored.  Araeky  mm,  and 
sherbet,  are  likewise  of  native  produce.  Arabia  is  the  latheriand  of 
ooffoe ;  as  China  is  that  of  tea.  Cardamon,  pepper,  ginger,  and  saffron, 
are  produced  on  the  continent,  and  cinnamon  is  plentifully  produced  in 
Ceylon.  Tobacco,  opium,  and  betel,  are  extensively  raised.  Rhubarb, 
ginseng,  colocynth,  jalap,  sarH{ipaiilla,  assaftptida,  tamarinds,  manna,  senna- 
leaves,  benzoin,  myrrh,  aloes,  and  mastic,  are  among  the  dru<^  exported 
from  Asia.  The  principal  fruits  are  :  figs,  pomegranates,  pistacchio-nuts, 
ananas,  melons,  mangoes,  palms,  dates,  and  areca-nnts.  The  teak,  bam- 
boo, ttd  palm-tree,  are  peealiariy  characteristie  of  Asiatic  forest-timber ; 
a  great  variety  of  vsry  fine  woods  for  csbinet  porposes  are  also  procured 
on  this  continent. 

Mineral  Kingdom,']  So  mountainous  a  continent  cannot  be  deficient 
in  minerals ;  however  little  its  mineral  wealth  may  have  been  explored  by 
its  ignorant  nders.  Rock-crystals  and  amethysts  are  found  in  many 
quarters ;  the  common  and  rose  quartz  in  the  Altai  mountains  ;  chalcedony 
in  Mongolia;  the  cal's-eye  in  Ceylon  and  Malabar;  obsidian  in  the  vici- 
nity of  some  of  the  Tolcanie  mountains ;  pyrope,  or  fire-stone,  in  Mount 
Cvmel ;  jasper,  heliotrope,  and  topaz,  in  the  Ural ;  aquamarine  between 
Nertschinsk  and  Baikal ;  zeolites  in  Siberia;  zircon  and  hyacinth  in  Ceylon ; 
the  onjnt  in  Persia ;  kaolin  or  porcelwn  earth  in  China  and  Japan.  The 
diamonds  of  (^>b'onda  and  Sumbulponr.  and  the  pearls  of  Babrein  and 
Manaar  are  well-known  ;  and  rubies  atid  turquoises  are  broui^bt  from  the 
same  regions.  Rock-salt,  soda,  rock-butter,  saltpetre,  and  naphtha,  aie 
procured  from  the  soil  in  various  placea.  The  rivers  of  Aria  Minor  washed 
down  fragments  of  gold  in  ancient  times,  and  silver-mines  were  wrought 
on  Monnt  Sipylns  within  the  last  century.  The  gold  of  Arabia  is  ^e- 
quently  mentioT^M']  in  scripture ;  and  c:o1d-dust  is  still  collected  from  tlie 
strsams  of  Kabool  and  Kandaluur.   Silver  and  copper-mines  are  wrought 
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Id  the  neigliboiiilKNNl  of  Tocat ;  qnickflilver  and  sumobor  in  China ;  mala- 

chite  in  China ;  and  iron,  and  magnet  in  Siberia ;  molybdena  near  Kolywan ; 
and  chroitiium  near  Beresof.  Tin  ia  found  all  orer  the  Malay  peninanla, 
but  not  to  the  nonhward  of  10\ 

Population.]]  We  learn  from  sacred  history  that  Asia  was  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race  ;  and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  fertility  and  fine  climate  of 
the  country,  would  lead  us  to  look  for  a  more  crowded  population  heie  than 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Ne?ertbe]en  the  numbers  of  the  human 
race  in  thia  quarter  of  the  world,  although- immenae,  are  certainly  below  what 
might  be  expected  in  regions  ao  early  peopled  and  ao  abundantly  supplied 
with  eTflry  production  which  can  administer  to  the  necessities  or  comforts 
of  mankind.  The  main  cause  of  this  deficit  in  population  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  despotic  character  of  the  govemment«  and  social  institutions  of  Asia. 
We  are  however,  after  all,  very  imperfectly  ac<^uainted  with  the  amount  of 
the  population  of  this  continent.  Id  the  Ahmnme  Impenat  we  observe  it 
atated  at  580,000,000  of  souls.  British  geograpben  conjecture  it  may 
amount  to  600,000,000.  Teropleman  approximates  it  to  nearly  the  same 
number;  the  *  Echo  of  Truth,'  a  Neapolitan  Journal  published  in  1829,  es- 
timated it  only  at  330,000,000;  and  the  Parisian  geographers  in  1824  at 
480,000,000.  Hassel  estimated  it  in  1821  at  490,000,000.  We  subjoin 
the  elements  of  bis  calculation : 


ForuLAViOM  vr  Asia  Accobsdiq  m  IlAsitu 


J.  Asiatic  llussu 


The  Kiugdom  of  Kasan,  5,1 12,000 

...    Astrakhan  i;,800,iK)0 

...    Siberia  1,8U0.0U0 
The  Caaeasian  proviDcet  400,000 


8. 


2.  Tbb  FaEx  T&uuu  or  Caucasus  • 

8.  Asiatic  Tdrkbt  .... 

4.  Akahia  and  Socosoiu        .        •        .  . 

6.  Persia  .... 
(>.  AroHAMisrAN  and  BxLODscHisTAH 

7.  TooaKistAM,  with  the  nomade  tribatof  tba  Aral  and 

^British  India 
i  Territories  under  Blitltli 

UtxiKMTAV.  <  protcctiou 

I  Tbs  Mabraltaa,  Sikh,  Awsin, 
^      and  Nspmil  States' 


10,1 1?. 0.00 
4tM),ooa 

18,000.000 

11.000,000 
18,000,000 
14,000.000 
rH<<p;an  districts 4>A0O,(lOO 

53.500,000 


17,600,000 

so^ooo^oot 


8.  luso-Cmiti 


fTlM  Bimao  enpir^  aud  Less  17,000,000 

2,000,  (•(>.■) 

l,2uo,ouo 
18,000^000 


(.AnaiD 


10*  Chika. 


^  China  Proppr 
I  Mandshuria  and 
^  Curea  and  l«ti>clMiO 

^HbetandBottUn 


11.  Tub  AsuTic  IsLAVM  - 


"Japan  with  Jctsoaod  BonI 

The  riiilip|i|lMi 
Mit^iiidauao 
Borneo 
CV]t-b«s 
Java 
Sumatn 
C«yIon 

Uemaining  islanda 


800,000.000 
8,000,000 
6,00^,000 
5,000.000 
15,000,000 

25,0 10,000 

.*},'»<»■). 000 
1  ;j00,0<X) 
6.000,01)0 
.S  0(X),000 
4-,2.SO.OOO 
0,{XiO  000 
8,500,000 
8.000,000 


loi,ooo.ooa 


88,900,000 


829,OJO,009 


Toul  poputatloo  of  Atis 


51,980,000 
480,442,000 
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has  calculated  the  popalalbii  of  Asia,  ezdoaire  of  the  Snoda 
klanda,  the  Philippines,  th<>  Moloccaa,  and  iaiaiida  of  the  Eattern  AiehU 

pelago,  at  360,000,000  of  souls. 

Tribes  according  io  colour. ~\  Were  we  to  arrange  the  population  of 
Asia  into  classes  distini^isijed  by  colour,  we  should  say  that  three  races 
of  mankind  inhabited  this  continent :  the  White,  the  Yellow,  and  the 
Black.  The  latter  are  few  in  number ;  and  we  may  therefore  consider  the 
two  other  aa  dividing  this  part  of  the  world  between  tliem.  The  White 
lace  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  Weatem  Asia ;  the  Yellow  race  inhahit 
the  rest.  In  some  Instances  the  two  races  have  become  blended  together^ 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  which  race  their  descendants  belong. 
In  the  White  race  we  would  class  all  the  Caucasian  tribes,  the  population  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  of  Arabia,  of  Curdistan,  of  Persia,  of  Afghanistan,  the  Bu- 
charians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  Toorcomans,  Ouzbeks,  Kirghissians,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Hindoetan,  of  Nepaul,  of  Ceylon  and  the  Maldives,  and 
aeveral  tiihea  of  Aaiatic  Ruaaia,  aoch  aa  the  Jakoates,  the  Vogouls,  the 
Permiana,  the  Syrians,  the  TchovTBches,  the  Morddna,  and  the  Osttaka  of 
the  Obi. — The  Yellow  race  would  comprehend :  the  Calmucks,  the  Khalk- 
has  of  Central  Asia,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Lamootes,  the  Joukagirs,  the 
Tchouktchis  and  the  Koriaks,  all  of  Asiatic  Russia ;  the  Mongols  and  Ton- 
gouses  who  live  as  nomades  in  Asiatic  Russia  aiid  China ;  the  Mandshous, 
tlie  Coreans,  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Aiuiamitains,  the  Siamese,  the 
Birmans,  and  the  Tibetians. — The  Malays  seem  to  be  a  mixed  race  of 
Whitea  and  Yellows.*-Tlie  Negroes  helong  to  Ceylon,  Andaman,  and  Nico- 
bar. 

Tribti  according  to  BbtmenbaeHts  classification.'^  Hassel  has  arranged 
with  great  minuteness  the  population  of  Asia  on  the  general  principles  of 
Blumenbach,  as  explained  in  our  general  introductory  article  on  Physical 
Geograpli}'.  We  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  the  outlines  of  Uas- 
sei's  ingenious  classitic&tion : 

I.  THE  CAUCASIAN  BACE. 

I.  The  inhsUtants  of  the  Caucasus  and  thv  liigh  pluteau  betwixt  the  Black  sou  and 

the  Cssplaa :  vis. 

I.  Tits  Tiiwflilnii  ^ K^'touShML**"**'  Dsharians,  Andia,  Didos,  Uossos,  Akuschu, 

S.  The  Bfiidiher;i's.— Iiicusches,  Khanbolaki,  Tf.helschenws. 
&  The  OsMtee  with  the  Dughores. 

4.  The  Clrcasaiaiia  and  KsMidines. 

5.  The  AbassM,  or  Awhasos,  divividtxl  into  7  tribes. 

II.  'I'he  GzoROiAKs  inhabiting  tlu;  tuut  and  Ute  vulk-ys  of  Caucasus:  vijb 

1.  rh(3  Georgians  Proper. — Khartli,  Kacheti,  Isa-AtalngDM^  Imsntl,  OarfaiMk 

2.  Tliu  Mingrelians  or  Ksrtwirini,  with  the  Odischi. 

8.  The  Lashi. 
i.  The  Souanes. 

III.  The  AaMXNiAKs,  calling  themselves  i/oi,  and  inhaWling  tha  hi^  landi  of  Ar. 

menia,  and  a  great  part  of  Western  Asta: 

IV.  The  Shemiles,  inhabitinir  tJie  S.W.  parts  of  Asia. 

1.  The  Jews,  in  Palestine,  and  scattered  throughout  Turkey,  Fenia,  Arabia, 
and  HindoMan. 

S.  The  Arabs.  i]ihahitiii<;  Anibia,  a  part  of  Asiatic  Tvoikvff  the  iHiols  esstsm  COSIt 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  part  of  Afghanistan. 

3.  The  Syrians.— Druses,  MaioaitSB,  Naaurenes. 

V.  The  Taxass  of  Middle  Asia. 

' Tatars  of  Kasan,  Turalinron  Tatars  in  Tomsk  and  Perm, 
Astrakhan  Tatars,  Obi  Tatars,  Tschulymes,  Barabinzesin 
•  *Pk«  'P.*..  Bandw.  Katschiuzes  on  the  Yeniaei,  Kistimwi  and  Tulibertes 

1.  «•  Tatais  fMpor.  *  ^  thoYentoel,  BirinaMS  of  Abakan,  AUnin  on  the  Kon- 

droma,  VerchotomsLs  near  the  sourres  of  the  Tom,  S^lsoeo 
.on  the  Upper  Yenisei,  Beltircs  and  Abakaa. 
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S.  The  Turks.  ^ 


'The  Osmaits,  or  Osmnnli,  the  ruling  uaLion  in  tite  Osman  empire, 
the  Truchmones,  or  Tuorcomans,  on  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  called  Mutual!  on  Libanus,  and  Uruks  in  AnatoUa.  The 
Eschures,  Kad5«"hures,  Mukaddes,  Tnlishn*?,  Knra-Ghenrlf,  Be- 
jutes,  Kliasaveudi,  Dschisanschiri,  Fani-Modaiiloos,  aud  Kodjyaw- 
.ends,  in  Iran. 

f  Kuban  Nocays,  Zelttatotars  of  Astrakhan,  KundorswM  on  the 
8.  The  Noga>  s-  <  Achtuba,  Kumykes  on  the  Kama,  and  Kaians  on  fl»  IknielM, 

(^and  the  Basianes  on  Cauca-us 
4.  The  KirdiLssians,  or  Kirghiskaisacks,  divided  into  S  hordes. 
A.  The  Aridians,  or  Aralzes,  on  thn  Ard. 
6i,  The  Karalkalpak«'s  on  the  Syr-Darja. 
7.  The  Khivinses,  or  Khivans,  in  Kliiva. 

H.  The  Bukharians,  or  Usbix-ks,  in  Little  BlldUtfUb 
a  The  Taaciikentes.  with  the  Balkhers. 

10.  T%e  Meeehtscheijakes  In  Orenburg. 

11.  The  Bashkirs  in  Orenburg  and  Psrm. 

12.  The  Tele-utee  in  Tomsk. 

la  The  Jakootes  ^  SeehMp  in  Tobolsk  oad  Iricoutric 

VI.  The  Fnauiity  fnPonfnand  Ai|;honitHn,Mid  throvglioiit  Hindoetan  and  Turkish 
Asia. 

I.  llie  TadBchlks  or  Old  Puraiaiie  in  Inm  and  Afghanistan. 

t.  The  Parses^  or  GheUn^  in  part  of  Psnla  and  Aijihanistan,  and  abo  &i  Hin- 

dostan. 

3.  The  Khilaki  in  the  provinee  of  Khilan. 
4w  The  Sabees  in  Khusistan. 

(The  Betlisi,  Sejambos,  Baldlnas,  Bottani,  Soranes,  Urghlanes^ 
and  Sekmanes,  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  Jezides  on  Mount  Sindschar. 
The  Mekria,  BlUms,  GiaA,  Gnnn,  Bans,  Suneoore,  L«k%  KeU 
sclianloos,  Schaghaphi,  Reschevends,  Pozequi,  Zafforanlooa,  Er- 
dclaid,  Boinurds,  Modanluos,  and  Embarlnos,  in  Iran. 

{TllO  Zends  of  Ispahan,  L<  ks  df  Phars,  Khogiloos  of  Phars,  Zin« 
gucnes  in  Kirtnanschah,  Feili  and  B:iltyari  in  Looristan,  Kerrooa 
in  Kamsa,  Kara-Zendschiri  iu  Kirnianschuh. 

VII.  The  Aporamb  on  the  mountains  of  Upper  Asia  and  the  Paropamisitty  alao  in  the 

Caspian  steppes,  and  the  hi^^h  plateau  betwixt  Hindustan  and  Penia* 

1.  The  Patanes,  or  Eastern  Afgliaas,  in  Hiudostan. 

2.  The  Western  AI|{iiaMin  r**"'""*" 

3.  The  Ilohillas. 

VIII.  The  Hindoos,  in  tlie  Indian  [KMiinsola,  or  lliu  country  between  the  Himiiiaya, 
the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  ocean. 

1.  Uhodoos  Proper:— Bidshors,  Pundschabera,  Caihrnirians,  MuUanes*  Sindians, 
Badiiskrians,  Nepaulese,  Murangians,  Deocanese,  CMwhaBa»  Canans^  Tew- 
rigaaBMb  Malahars,  Murawes,  Tamuls,  Owiatiani^  Bsnws,  and  Ciagilsw^  in 
Border  India  and  part  of  Candahar. 

8*  The  Dachatoa. 

3.  The  Kalliers. 

4.  The  Mahrattas. 

5.  The  Radsboots. 
tf.  The  Sikhs. 

7.  The  Garraus. 

8.  Tlu'  Wadtuimes. 

.1'       gelud-ches  »n,«tnb«».  Jia  BehadMtUstao. 

10.  The  Brahoee  In  74  tribes,  ) 

11.  The  Lolos  in  China. 

IS.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Larcadives  and  Maldives. 

II.  THE  MONGOLIAN  RACE. 

L  TliO  BfbwooLs  Profer,  in  Upper  Asia,  Chinese  Mongolia,  and  part  of  Siberia. 

1.  Mongols: — The  Kalkas  N.  vl' \hr  Kobi,  and  the  Scharras  S.  of  th<-  Kobi. 

2.  TheEluthes: — The  Olots  or  Kalmyks,  the  Soon^iurians,  tlie  Torgoelians  and 

Derl>etians,  the  Barga-Burats  or  B units,  and  the  Bnudd. 
S.  The  Mongols  on  the  Ainos  and  Tchokta. 
II.  The  Mantschoos,  or  Mandshurs,  in  Chinese  Mondshur  and  Siberia* 
1.   The  Tiniguses,  called  also  Bojcs  and  Orooes. 
i.  The  Daoorians.  on  the  Schilka  and  Amoor. 

5.  The  Tnpi,  on  um  BovShun  Ooson. 

4.  The  Mantschoos  th«  nUqf  nation  in  Chfaia  and  Upper  Asia. 

6.  The  LamootS. 

Mtn:,"^  tlnChln».M«.d.hur. 

0.  The  Orotschys  aud  Bit&chy8.J 
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III.  TheOMUum. 

IV.  The  CuiwBsi. 

V.  The  TiBrriANs,  with  the  Sifangs,  between  the  Yalong  and  Yaiitsekiang  riven, 

VI.  The  AxAMiTKs : — The  Tonquinese,  tiae  Cochui-Chioese,  tiie  Cambodiaiu,  and  th« 
Lao8iaiM;«llM  ftnanrtoo,  tlie  Moi,  and  the  Mnang^  mmnitafaMrilm! 

VII.  The  BiRMANS. 

1.  The  Fuguans. 

2.  The  Carrians. 

S.  The  Kolunes. 

VIII.  The  SiAMcsc. 

IX.  The  J  APANKsz : — The  Japanese  Proper,  the  Loo-chooans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boni. 

X.  The  Samoikdks,  on  the  ihoni  of  ttie  Folar  oceta. 

1.  The  Samoiedes. 

S.  The  Coibals  on  the  Yenisei. 

8»  The  Sojotes  on  the  Sajan  mountaina, 

4.  The  Matores  on  the  Tuha. 

5.  The  TaMnaoi  on  the  TaniML 

6.  Tlip  Knimifyhis,  nM'       mwiwh—  nf        KmHI  — *^  Mllia, 

7.  The  Karagas^es. 

XL  Hie  KoRiAKS  in  Siberia. 

1.  The  Koriaks  of  tlie  lake  of  Pentschinski. 

2.  The  Tschuictsches  in  Uie  M.W.  of  AtiiL 

&  The  TonkagifB  hetwMn  the  Jiaaaad  Kelyma. 
XII  Tht  OiraAu,  or  OurahB,  In  Tebolek. 

XIII.  The  Arikzes,  and  Koioosni  on  the  YeniHi  aid  Itoolha. 

XIV.  The  OsTiAKs,  in  S  tribes. 

XV.  The  Kamtschadaliams,  in  S  tribes. 
I.  The  Kamt.schadaHane  PMper. 

8.  The  Kttrilee. 
8l  The  AlenteiL 

XVI.  The  Fins. 

1.  Tile  Permians,  or  BiannianiL  in  Pem. 
•   t.  The  Sy  rjanes,  oT  Konl^  In  ^^nn  and  ToboIilE. 

3.  The  Wociils,  or  Mansi. 

4.  The  Tiidiwasches  on  the  Volga,  in  Kasan,  Simbink,  Orenburg^  WiaUta,  and 

Tobolsk. 

5.  The  Tscheremisses.  nr  Man,  in  Wtatka,  Simbir«k.  Kasan,  and  OrenbHij^ 

6.  The  Wotjakes,  or  Udi  and  Murdi,  in  Wiatka,  Kai>an,  and  Orenburg. 

7.  The  Mordwines  in  Pensa,  Simbirsk,  Kasan,  and  Orenbnra, 
&  The  Obi-Ostiaks,  in  Tobolsk,  on  the  Obi  and  Iitfsch. 

flL  The  Tep^aree  in  Orenburg  and  Perm. 

111.  TUi::  MALAY  RACE. 

I.  The  Malays  of  Malacca. 

II.  The  SmcATaAKt. 

1.  The  Battas  on  the  W.  coast. 

2.  'i'he  Reangs  m  the  central  parts  of  the  island. 
S.  The  Lampuns  on  the  S.  COHL 

4.  The  Poggy  islanderSt 

III.  The  Javanesk. 

IV.  The  BoHNKSE. 

V.  Hie  Celebese. 

I*  The  Biad.M-hues. 
C  The  Makasses. 

VI.  The  IwRASraim  of  Moi.iroea. 

VII.  Th.>  IsHABinuneiof  the  Westsem  ABennLAOo. 

VIII.  The  iKHABrTAKTs  of  the  Philippime*. 
1.  The  Tagools  and  Zambools  of  Manila. 

8.  The  Panganese  of  Manila. 
8.  TheBiMavea. 

4.  The  Hsrafona  and  Vantidiilea  of  Miwdanan. 

5.  The  Magindanaos  of  Mindanao* 

6.  The  Uianos  of  Mindanao. 

7.  Tb»  Salohon,  thronghoat  the  AvchlpelBgo. 

IV.  THE  ETHIOPIAN  RACE. 
I.  The  WanAHs  of  Ceyton. 

IV.  » 
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III.  The  NBomoBt  of  Sumatra,  BcmMM»»  and  Cbubbc 

IV.  The  PAFltAS  of  THE    Mnj  tTTAS. 

V.  TriF  Nkoroks  of  Ihe  Wkstkrv  ARCHiriLAOO* 
Vi.  The  Ajetas  of  the  THiLipriNKs. 

General  Sutnmart/.  ]  The  nuniliers  of  these  four  groat  Aliatic  races 
are  estimated  by  Uatiftei  as  follows  ; — 

CftoouiMi  RM^.....................tM,O0O^ 

Mongolian  Rami  291,000,000 

Malay  Race,  84,4K)U,000 

EthtoplMi  JEUee^   1^000 

Total,  480/)00,000 

ZAtnguages.~\  It  will  be  at  once  pfMccMved  tliiit  a  vast  variety  of  lan- 
guages and  dialects  must  be  spoken  among  the  various  nations  ami  tribes 
just  enumerated.  Aderburg's  work  on  the  known  languages  and  dia- 
lects, published  at  Petenbnrg  in  1880»  eiMbito  the  <MMiipletart  view  of  iSm 
Tvioaa  languages  of  Aria  tfast  we  haTe  yet  met  with.  He  eBnnieimteB  no 
fewer  than  937  Asiatic  dialects ;  bat  we  can  only  here  attempt  a  few  gen- 
eral notices.  Tlie  vul^r  and  the  classic  Arabic  are  of  common  ovigin 
with  the  Syriac,  Clialdee,  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  and  other  lanjjuai^es  now 
lost.  The  Greeks,  Russians,  Armenians,  Koords,  Persians,  Bukharians, 
Afj^hans,  and  Hindoos,  speak  idioms  containing:  a  number  of  Sanscrit  roots. 
The  Georgians  have  a  language  almost  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  Sa- 
mojedes  and  Ostiaks  use  a  distinct  language.  The  tribes  of  Turkish  origin 
spnk  dialects  evidently  derived  firom  one  common  origin.  Hie  Mongob 
are  divided,  in  vespect  of  laognage,  into  two  great  chases.  Nnmeroos 
tribes  in  the  N.E.  of  Asia  spesJc  each  their  own  peculiar  dialects.  In  the 
S.£*  part  of  Asia  a  great  number  of  distinct  languages  are  spoken.  Re- 
specting these,  and  for  ampler  details,  we  mnst  refer  the  reader  to  subse- 
quent portions  of  this  work. 

Religions.']  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  the  prevailing  religions 
of  Asia.  The  former  is  })rofessed  in  Hindostan, — tl>e  latt4?r  in  China, 
Japan,  Annam,  Siam,  the  Birman  empire,  and  amongst  the  Mongols  and 
TWigonxes.  Islamism  is  the  dominant  feith  in  the  S.W.  of  Ana,  from 
the^Bosphorus  to  the  mountains  of  Afghaaistsn,  in  Toorldstaa,  and  in  Bu- 
rltnria.  A  considerable  number  of  Mussul men  inhabit  India,  and  they  are 
likewise  scattered  throughout  the  Indo-Chinese  statra.  The  Ghebirs,  or 
fire-worshippers,  the  Dni'irs,  tlie  Sabeans,  and  a  multitude  of  other  sects— 
for  Asia,  although  tlie  birth-place  of  Chi-lstianity,  has  ever  prove<l  the 
favourite  seat  of  Idolatry — are  found  among  the  motley  population  of 
this  continent.  During  the  last  century,  and  particularly  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  varioua  attempts  have  been  made  by  Christian  missionaries 
to  win  the  people  from  tlimr  abominable  idolalriea  to  the  Imowledge  and 
service  of  the  true  God ;  but  their  labours  have  not  yet  been  downed 
with  success.  We  look  forward  with  anxiety,  but  confident  expedation, 
however,  to  the  final  result ;  for  it  is  fixed  in  the  councils  of  heaven,  that 
even  here  too  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  m  the 
waters  cover  the  sea."  And  when  the  time  for  this  hapj)y  consummation 
shall  have  arrived  to  Asia,  the  happiest  consequences  will  immediat<'ly 
flow  to  society,  long  fettered  here  and  impeded  in  the  march  of  civilization 
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hj  the  Jbttm  of  gnMsett  ■apHiiMP.  IImibI  Am  m— imIh  the  vni* 

om  leligioM  sects  of  Aaiei— r 

Sect  of  BuMlus  «r  F«,      -        •  295,000.000 

Brahmim,        .....  80,000,000 

Monulmanii,         ....  70,000,000 

ChriitiaiM  af  aU  d  lai— lltM.         •         -  17,000,000 

Shamans,      .....  8.550,000 

Sikha,   4,600,000 

ISS&Jia:}  :  ••«»"»  :  {f:SS;SS 

Stct  of  Slato  In  Japan.          •                 •  IjOOO.OOO 

Jews,   660.000 

GhaUnv  


Total,       -       -       480,000  000 

Slaie  of  Civilization.^  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  influence  of 
the  cliniate  upon  the  character  of  the  Asiatics.  Still  we  must  not  aUii- 
bttte  to  thet  ceoee  ekiiie  the  hamntebOity  of  nslieMl  cheneter  end  ■»> 
tkiMal  inedtntioiu  which  we  observe  eoMnig  the  AsietieB,  whdhei  wmder- 

ing  ilomade8,  or  the  docile  subjects  of  greet  empires.  Despotism,  but  in 
die  psiiiarchal  and  in  the  monarchical  form,  has  long  been  the  reipTiing 
species  of  government  throuifhout  Asia;  and  hns  exercised  its  full  influ- 
ence in  taminpr  the  Rpirit  and  cramping'  the  ♦•neruies  of  her  children. 
Superstition  has  also  long  reigned  with  unmitigattHl  sway  over  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  parts  of  Asia ;  and  polygamy  deprived  society  of  some  of  its 
most  endeering  tiee  end  bninaiiisaig  tnlknnoe.  MsHe  BraB,m  endesnmr- 
hag  to  ezpfanii  why  gresit  empires  ere  more  common  in  Asfai  then  in  En- 
rope,  remarks :  "  It  is  not  enimg^  to  ssiy  thsft  the  great  plains  with  which 
Asie  abounds  give  the  conquerors  an  easier  seeess.  This  only  holds  good 
in  the  central  parts ;  but  how  many  inaccessible  mountains,  how  many 
larsre  rivers,  and  immense  deserts,  form  the  natural  bulwaiks  and  eternal 
barriei-s  of  other  Asiatic  nations  !  W  hen  once  an  Asiatic  nation  profits 
by  its  local  circumstances,  it  is  as  difficult  to  be  conquered  as  any  Enro* 
peen  peoples  The  Druses,  the  Koords,  end  the  Mefarettas,  are  not  the 
only  exemples ;  we  csn  quote  one  etill  more  illnstnove.  The  disin  of 
mountains  of  Assyria  to  tibe  N.E.  of  Babylon,  which  Alexander  had  no 
difficulty  in  passing,  became  a  bulwark  for  the  empire  of  the  Parthians, 
before  which  the  h'|_nons  of  Trajan  hiniself  were  routed.  The  great  con- 
(juests  in  Asia  have  arisen  from  anotluM-  cause,  and  that  is,  the  trreat  ex- 
tension of  the  same  nations.  The  capitals  of  Hindostan,  of  China,  or 
of  Persia,  being  given  np  to  one  conqueror,  the  immense  multitude  of 
tribes  oonnected  by  speaking  the  same  Janguage^  mechwiicelly  submit  to 
the  same  yoke.  These  great  empnree  onoe  esttbUshedy  die  soooession  of 
one  to  another  becomes  almost  perpetual,  frmn  reasons  purely  moral  and 
political.  The  nations  of  Asia,  too  numerous  and  too  disseminated,  do 
not  feel  the  ardour  and  ener^  of  true  patriotism  ;  they  furnish  their  chiefe 
with  troops,  but  without  zeal  or  enei^,  and  they  change  their  masters 
without  regret,  or  much  struggle.  The  Asiatic  sovereigns,  shut  up  in 
their  seraglios,  oppose  only  a  vain  show  of  resistance  to  the  audacity  of 
the  conqnerora,  while  the  latter  are  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before 
they  give  way  to  die  some  effemtnaey  wmch  procured  the  downfidl  of 
their  predecessors.  The  organization  of  the  armies,  which  are  composed 
diieAy  of  ciivalry,  and  the  want  of  strong  places,  open  die  road  to  sudden 
and  rapid  invasions.  Every  thing  combines  to  facilitate  the  total  and  fre- 
quent subjutration  of  those  vast  empires  of  the  East.  But  this  state  ot 
things  is  so  little  founded  npon  the  physical  geography  of  Asia,  that  we 
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mom  MB  India  divided  into  more  thn  100  ■OTereigntiesj^Fenia  in  rart 
dismembered,— nnd  Turkey  in  Asia  ready  to  fidl  in  pieces.  Ancient  nis- 
tory  informs  us  that  all  the  regions  of  Asia  were  originnUy  divided  into 
numerous  small  kint^doms,  in  wliich  the  will  of  the  monarch  found  limits 
in  the  rights  of  tin;  nation.  Asia  has  seen  several  republics.  The  resist- 
ance which  Tyre  and  Jerusalem  opposed  to  the  conquerors  ol  the  world, 
wdn  not  owiug,  as  Moutesqaieu  says,  '  to  the  heroism  of  servitude.'  The 
Peniana  of  Cyrus  were  not  dam.  The  Scythians  spoke  the  kngua^  of 
independent  men  to  the  conqoeror  of  Darins.  The  astonishing  rapiility  of 
political  revolutions  in  Asia  arises,  however,  out  of  one  fact  which  is  r^y 
dependent  on  its  physical  geography.  *  In  that  part  of  the  world,'  says 
Montesquieu,  *  weak  nations  are  opposed  to  stronfj; ;  people  warlike,  brave, 
and  active,  border  upon  those  who  are  effeminate,  idle,  and  timid ;  the  one 
must  necessarily  be  conquerors,  and  the  others  conquered.  Here  we  have 
the  principal  reason  of  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  the  slavery  of  Asia.* 
It  is  neceissry  to  combine  this  just  remark  widi  another  truth,  proved  by 
physical  geography,  namely,  that  Asia  has  no  temperate  sone,— no  inters 
mediate  region  between  very  cold  and  very  hot  climates.  The  slaves 
inhabit  the  hot,  and  the  conquerors  the  elevated  and  cold  repons.  The 
latter  are  the  Tartars,  the  Afghans,  the  Mongols,  the  Mantchous,  and 
others,  comprised  under  the  name  of  Tartars  by  tlie  mo<lerns,  and  Scy- 
thians of  Asia  by  the  ancients.  Here  we  find  a  totally  different  ])hysical 
and  moral  nature ;  courage  animates  their  strouff  and  powerful  bodies ; 
they  have  no  edences,  no  fine  arfei»  no  luxury ;  SbubSt  savage  virtuea  are 
unpolished,  morality  is  written  upon  their  heeits ;  hospitality  to  strangerB» 
honour  to  an  enemy,  and  a  fidelity  wholly  inviolable  to  their  own  nad<m 
and  friends.  To  counterbalance  these  good  qualities,  they  are  addicted  to 
war,  or  rather  pillage,  and  a  wandering  life,  and  live  almost  in  a  state  of 
anan  liy.  Such  were  tlie  Scythians ;  such  are  the  Tartars.  They  defi^id 
ihe  power  of  Darius  ;  tiiey  gave  a  great  and  sublime  lesson  to  Alexander 
the  Great ;  they  heard  from  a  distance  the  victorious  arms  of  Home,  but 
they  did  not  feel  Ihehr  pressure.  More  than  twenty  tunei  they  conquered 
Asia  and  esstem  Europe ;  they  founded  stales  in  Persia,  in  India,  in  Chi- 
na,  and  in  Russia.  The  empires  of  Tamerlane,  and  of  Ghengis-ldian,  em- 
hnioed  the  half  of  the  ancient  continent.  That  vast  nursery  of  nations 
appears  to  be  now  exhausted  ;  few  of  the  Tartars  remain  nominally  inde- 
pendent ;  but  thoy  are  still  the  masters  of  China,  and  rather  the  allies  and 
vassals,  than  the  subjects  of  Russia."  For  the  present  state,  political  in- 
stitutions, and  history  of  the  different  Asiatic  nations,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  respective  accounts  of  the  different  countries. 

Proorusivb  Gboobapht.]  It  is  in  the  books  of  Motes  and  in  other 
portions  of  the  Bible,  that  we  find  the  earliest  googisphical  notices  con- 
cerning Aua*  The  sacred  historian  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  to  the  N ;  Media  and  Persia  to  the  £ ;  and 
Arabia  to  the  S  ;  but  to  have  had  only  an  indistinct  notion  of  nations  still 
farther  N.  Homer  has  described  with  minuteness  the  kingdom  of  Troy; 
he  glances  at  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Asia  Minor ;  he 
speaks  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  says  that  the  Ethiopians  inhabit  the  East, 
and  are  placed  on  the  atremo  verge  of  the  world.  Suceeedtng  writers 
comprised  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  known  regions  of  die  east  and  south 
of  Asia,  nnder  the  denomination  of  Ethiopians.  The  frequent  win  which 
took  place  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  laid  open  to  the  former  the 
western  parts  of  Asia ;  but»  it  was  not  till  Aleiander  the  Great  had  sub- 
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wtad  the  Peniaii  monardiyy  that  Eoropflans  became  acqunttlad  with  the 
more  remote  parts  of  that  continent,  then  distingunhed  by  the  general 
name  of  India.  The  expeditions  of  Bacchus  and  of  Sesostris,  if  ever  they 
were  performed,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  only'  in  the  dress  of  fables  ; 
and  though  it  is  probable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  may  have  attained 
some  acquaintance  with  those  regions,  yet  their  knowledge  seems  not  to 
hare  been  commanicated  to  the  GraeJu,  and  consequently  no  part  of  it 
has  reached  modem  timet. 

dlejcanda^t  Jueoverwt.^  Alexander,  who  appears  to  have  had  more  li- 
beral viewa,  and  greater  pfiitical  ssgaeity,  than  generally  belongs  to  mere 
conquerors,  was  careful  to  examine  the  countries  through  which  he  passed. 
Men  of  leamint^  were  always  attached  to  his  army,  who  made  such  surveys 
of  the  various  reg^ions  and  their  inhabitants,  as  the  state  of  science  and  the 
time  allowed  for  their  observations  would  permit.  Wlien  we  are  inform- 
ed that  such  information  as  coold  be  obtained  from  the  natives  of  the  dif- 
feraot  Goontries  was  carefolly  noted*  we  have  some  reason  to  be  surprised 
at  their  ignorance  of  the  periodical  rains  by  which  the  progress  of  the  army 
was  at  last  intercepted  ;  and  also  to  conclade,  that  the  inhabitants  of  even 
the  eastern  parts  of  Persia  had  little  intercourse  with  that  part  of  Asia 
which  now  passes  by  the  name  of  India.  When  Alexander  found  that  his 
army  was  unwilling  to  proceed  farther  by  land,  his  p;enerals,  Lagus,  Near- 
chua  and  Aristobulus,  embarked  upon  the  Indus.  The  fleet  sailed  about 
1000  miles  before  it  reached  the  ocean  ;  and,  having  surveyed  the  country 
upon  the  banks,  it  continued  its  voyage  along  the  coast,  till  it  arrived  at 
the  Persian  gnlf. 

Ejgypiian  and  Si/rian  ditcavenesJ]  Seleucus,  who  sncceeded  Pytho  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  eastern  part  of  Alexander's  conquests,  is  said  not 
only  to  have  undertaken  an  expedition  into  India,  but  to  have  penetrated 
as  far  as  Pataliputra  on  the  Ganges.  Of  this  expedition,  however,  we  have 
received  only  a  few  hints  from  writers  of  doubtful  authority  ;  and  the 
iHiole  is  considered  as  being  involved  in  obscurity  and  uncertainty.  What- 
ever was  the  extent  of  this  expedition,  or  mission,  the  ancients  seem  not 
to  have  acquired  from  it  any  new  knowledge  of  India.  Antiochus  the 
Great,  98  years  after  the  expedition  of  Selencns,  penetrated  into  India ; 
but,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  his  expedition  gave  no  new  information 
concerning  the  country  invaded.  In  a  short  time,  the  Syrians  were  expel- 
led from  their  Indian  possessions  ;  hut  the  Bactriuns  are  supposed  to  have 
preserved  a  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  till  their  country  was  over- 
mn  by  a  powerful  horde  of  Tatars.  The  benefits  of  commerce  began  gra- 
dually to  impress  themselves  on  the  minds  of  eastern  politicians ;  and,  in- 
stead el  eooqnest,  attempts  were  made  to  establish  an  tnterconrae  of  trade. 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  situation  of  his  country  with  regard  to  intercourse  with  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  world.  The  commodities  of  India  were 
brought  by  his  vessels  into  tlie  Red  sea  ;  and,  being  conveyed  overland  to 
Alexandria,  they  were  tlience  distributed  to  ev»'ry  part  of  Europe  then 
known.  This  commerce  seems  long  to  have  bestowed  ou  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  a  wealth  and  power  disproportioned  to  the  extent  and  population 
of  their  territories.  But  the  Egyptisns  were  not  the  only  nation  whose  lo- 
cal situation  gave  them  advantages  for  conducting  a  commerce  with  India. 
Tbe  Syrians,  who  possessed  that  branch  of  the  Indian  ocean  called  the 
Persian  gulf,  enjoyed  equal  if  not  superior  a'lvantages  of  situation.  In  the 
oommerce  with  India,  however,  they  never  rivalled  the  Egyptians ;  and  for 
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fibli  Dr  RobcriMHi  givw  mnal  temmm*   Hm  PeniuM,  IW>ni  rdSgiow 
iD<rti?«t»  were  alwrnyt  tsmm  to  BMigatioo,  eitiier  opon  the  riv«n  or  npon 
the  oeeiK*'    The  cooMquence  wie,  tbat  they  were  nnecumhiled  with 
mvitiine  effuii*   They  htd  no  fleet,  and  patientljr  tolliBtttd  tlie  Egyptaana 
to  remain  maBtera  of  the  sea.    The  few  Syrian  monarchs  who  endmoaned 
to  establish  the  commerce  of  their  coantry  were  induced^  by  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  to  commence  a  corres- 
pondence between  India  and  Europe  in  that  direction  ;  and,  while  they 
were  thus  forming  idle  schemes,  the  Egyptians  were  accumulating  wealth 
^ttd  power,  and  their  tnde  wae  etteining  a  atahilily  wUeh  wieiiot  shaken 
till  the  domineeriiig  poKtics  of  Rome  deprived  them  of  their  mdepeiM^Beo. 
The  Syrians,  indeed,  althoa|^they  did  not  attempt  to  communicate  with 
India  by  sea,  carried  on  a  traffic  with  that  counlry  hy  land.    This  traffic, 
which  was  conducted  by  caravans  passing  through  the  desert  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, seems  to  have  been  very  considerable  ;  but  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  more  extensive  commerce  of  Egypt.    The  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Romans  relaxed,  but  conld  not  totally  destroy,  the  vigour  of  its  trade. 
Besides,  Romao  Inzory  demanded  the  goods  of  India,  aikl  Egypt  was  tlm 
beet  medium  throngh  which  they  eovld  be  procnred.   An  improrement 
in  nsfigation,  introduced  soon  after  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  gato 
greater  liMsility  to  the  interconrse  with  India.    Manners  had  hitherto  cau- 
tiously crept  along  the  shore,  from  headland  to  headland ;  and  had  thus 
rendered  the  voyage  not  only  tedious,  but  dangerous.     But  Hippalus, 
who  had  long  been  engaged  in  this  navigation,  observing  the  regularity  of 
the  monsoons,  or  periodical  winds,  boldly  turned  his  vessel  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Arabian  gulf  into  the  Indian  ocean ;  and,  after  what  was  reckoned 
an  adfontiirona  voyage,  arrivod  safely  at  Mnsbis,  on  the  Malabar  ooast. 
Such  an  enterprise  appeared  so  eztrsordinary,  that,  to  perpetoaio  the  me- 
mory of  the  projector,  the  wind  which  carried  vesseb  to  India  was  called 
by  his  name.    Notwithstanding  this  important  improvement,  a  foyager  bo* 
tween  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gnlf  and  India*  with  the  retnm,  oeenpled 
almost  a  year. 

Knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.']  The  commerce  maintained  by 
the  ancients  with  India  seems  to  have  added  little  to  the  precision  of  their 
knowledge  respecting  that  part  of  the  world.  This  necessarily  arose  from 
the  imperfect  mode  m  which  they  attempted  to  ascertain  the  longitMies  and 
latitudes  of  different  plaoes  $  and  hence  that  eonfeaioa  in  the  aooonnls  of 
ancient  geographers,  which  renders  it  nearly  impossible,  even  after  pain* 
ful  investigation,  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  places  described  by  them. 
Among  those  who  have  laboured  in  this  department,  may  be  reckoned 
D'Anville  among  tlic  French,  and  Rennel  among  the  British.  Yet  the 
reasonings  of  tlieso  authors,  though  often  convincing,  have  been  frequently 
controverted ;  and  Gosselin,  a  late  writer,  concludes,  with  much  plausibili- 
ty, that  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  coast  attained  by  the  ancients,  never 
extended  beyond  the  struts  of  lifalaeca.  That  part  of  Asia  which  was 
tolersbly  well  known  lo  the  ancients  was  divided  by  them  into  the  Hither 
and  Farther  Asia, — Asia  CUerior  and  UUeriar*  The  former  contained 
only  Asia  IVGnor,  which  was  considered  by  them  as  a  peninsula  terminated 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Sinope  to  the  common  boundary  between  CiUcia 
Aspcra  and  Campestris^ov  the  Mountainous  and  Lowland  Cilicia.  The 
latter  contained  the  remainder  of  Asia.  Under  the  early  Roman  emperors, 
iiuvvever,  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia  seem  to  have  been  visited  by  land,  and 
the  western  peninsula  of  India  by  sea.    Even  in  the  2d  century  we  find 
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that  the  Simae,  or  Eabtern  IniMiii  wwe  known  to  Ploloniy,  as  well  m 
Tapnianemr  Ceylon,  and  JdbaMa^  ihm  JunMfk  ti ike  hUmm^ m  Jsfs 
4if  onr  maps.  Yet  Stnho  mad  Pliny  tappoee  tlvt  ^  aertkewi  cod  ef  tk« 
CM{ileii  eemamnicited  with  the  northern  ocean,  althov^  Aewfeedeeia* 

•or  Herodotoa  was  roach  better  informed  tliie.peiBt. 

Knowledge  of  the  Middle  Agef!.^     The  commerce  of  the  Romans  with 
the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  was  continued,  with  little  accession  to  geoenphi- 
cal  knowledge,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.     W  hen  Egypt  wa**  con- 
qaered  by  the  Saracens,  trade  was  prosecuted  with  new  rigour,  and  more 
accurate  ioformation  was  obtained  than  bad  ever  been  acquired  by  the 
Greeks  or  Romans.    Bat,  as  this  isfanaaiie*  waa  defaOed  wbefly  ■ 
Arabic^  tbe  greater  pert  of  Eoropeeodd  be  little  ptefitedby  the  diiiiiiubw 
worn  nttde.    Tbe  trade  with  the  East  umleiivcut  diffi  i«l  nvebrtaean^  ad 
was  sneeessively  conducted  by  different  nations.    It  is  not,  howefer*  tbe 
purpose  of  this  sketch  to  trace  the  history  of  commerce,  bat  of  the  progres- 
sire  discovery  of  Asia  ;  and  it  seem^  therefore  sufficient  to  remark  that,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  vigour  of  trade,  little  was  added  for  some  cen- 
turies to  the  knowledge  of  eastern  countries.    The  victorious  prc^^ress  of 
tbe  Mongols,  wbo  finally  thrtel—ed  Sfleria  itwlf,  called  tbe  attentiofi  ef 
Eorope  to  Uie  regiona  bbebited  by  tbia  WMlike  people  $  Md  ifce  popee 
did  not  consider  it  beneath  them  to  deepitch  codMaaies  to  tbe  MeageBaa 
kboaa.   Tbe  joumala  of  Ascolin,  Ftaacarpia,  and  Rabriqna,  leeotd  ada* 
sions  effected  by  them  in  the  l:^th  century,  and  furnish  the  earliest  notioea 
we  possess  of  Tartary  and  the  country  of  the  Mongols.    In  the  I3lh  and 
14th  centuries  Christian  missionaries  penetrate<l      far  as  Pekin  ;  but  tbe 
greater  part  of  their  relations  have  long  since  been  allowed  to  crumble  in- 
to dust  in  the  libraries  in  which  they  were  deposited.    It  woald  appear 
that  tbeie  Aaialic  Ciavelleri  bad  beea  pnoeded  by  tbe  Jev,  FnajiMiB  of 
Tadefat  m  Nanm,  wbo  wrateaaaeeoaBt  ia  liaOof  aO  tbe  onioai  tbi^ 
wbicb  be  had  seen  in  his  Aahtic  travels.    At  last  Italian  merebaafei  Ibaad 
theb  way  into  the  Bbck  sea,  and  tbe  Caspian  ;  and  for  tbe  apaee  ef  two 
centuries  the  Genoese  and  Venetians  conducted  a  busy  commerce  with 
India  and  China  by  caravans.    Of  all  these  travelling  merchants  the  most 
distinguished  was  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  wbo  about  the  year  1271,  pene- 
trated a^  far  as  China,  and  mentions  many  Indiao  countries  under  the  names 
by  which  they  are  etiUlnowB.   Hie  werk^  ia  wincb  be  gi«ea  aa  aeeeaat 
of  bis  traveh^  laid  tbe  IbaadatioB  of  BMden  Asatic  geography.  Daring 
the  I4tb  and  IM  cemariee,  religioo,  politiei»  aad  coaiawree  anited  tb«r 
ipHi^— to  attract  tbe  attention  of  Enropeaoa  towards  America.    It  woald 
appear  from  the  relation  of  Francis  Balducci  Pegoletto,  wbo  travelled  fnm 
Azof  to  China  about  the  year  1335,  that  this  journey  was  of  much  easier 
accomplishment  then  than  it  has  been  considered  even  in  very  recent 
times.    Haithon,  an  Armenian,  gave  tbe  world  an  account  of  his  native 
country ;  and  Oderic  de  Portenaa  and  Maod«iviUe  supplied  various  de* 
tails  reipectiDi^  Asia ;  bat  all  tbeee  wtitsnlanraauxed  ap&blekmly  witb 
tbeir  mtkA^hfa,  Ray  Gonxales  de  Clarijo^  earoyfrom  Hoary IILef  Gai- 
tfle  to  Tme&^timt  in  1403,  wrote  aa  aeeoaat  of  bit  voyage  to  Samarrand. 
John  Schilderberger  of  Maaich,  whosermed  ia  tbe  army  of  Taieriiwe,  aad 
other  khans,  aboat  the  year  1427,  wrote  an  account  of  hts  various  trareli^ 
which  is  however  of  little  real  value  to  the  geosrrapher.    A  far  more  use- 
ful work  was  the  relation  of  Josaphet  Barbaro,  the  Venetian  amhasaador, 
who  visited  Tana,  or  Azof,  in  1436,  and  Persia  in  1471. 

VatCQ  de  Gama  and  Columbus.^    If  the  andents  er«r  sailed  round  Af- 
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ricBi  the  circniMtaace  appein  eitlMr  to  have  been  ttnknown  to  or  dUh«- 
Koved  by  the  Enropeut  after  the  revival  of  learning.    Even  the  ancienti 
tiieraaelTee  seem  to  have  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Phoenicians'  circumnavigation  of  Africa  said  to  have  been  performed  at 
the  desire  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  since  Ptolemy  believed  t!)at  the  Indian  ocean 
was  an  inland  sea,  and  that  the  African  shore,  instead  of  verging  from  the 
Arabian  gulf  towards  the  W.  had  an  easterly  direction,  and  was  connect- 
ed with  &  moat  remote  parte  of  the  coatineiit  of  Asia.   Whatever  troth 
may  be  in  the  voyages  of  the  Egyptians  and  Carthaginians,  or  whatever 
may  have  been  the  opinimis  of  a  few  of  the  learned  who  speculated  upon 
the  narratives  of  these  voyages,  it  is  certain  that  they  had  little  infloence 
open  the  public  mind  ;  and  that  the  belief  of  the  possibility  of  a  passage 
to  India,  by  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  was  giadually  induced  by 
the  progress  of  Portuguese  discoveries,  along  the  western  coast  of  that  con- 
tinent.   Of  the  progress  of  these  discoveries,  an  account  has  beeu  already 
given.    The  discovery  of  this  passage  to  India  did  not  strike  the  minds  in 
Eniopeans  with  the  same  astonishment  as  the  voyage  in  which  Colvmbos 
discovered  America.   Then  Colmnbus  undertook  a  project»  which  cer- 
tunly  was  adventiiroiis»  which  all  thought  rash  and  many  thought  ab- 
surd, and  he  laid  open  a  vast  continent,  the  existence  of  which  had  not 
even  been  suspected.    The  direction  of  the  African  coast  had  made  the 
existence  of  a  passage  to  India  in  that  way  extremely  probable.  When 
the  southern  point  of  Africa  was  attained,  the  reality  of  such  a  passage 
was  almost  demonstrated.    Vasco  de  Gama's  voyage,  therefore,  in  which 
he  reached  Calicut  on  the  Mshbar  coast,  although  celebrated  by  his 
countrymen,  as  having  opened  to  them  n  source  of  opulence  and  pow- 
er, argued  no  superiority  eitiier  in  abilities  or  courage ;  his  voyage  had 
been  traced  by  his  predecessors,  as  far  as  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 
When  he  had  doubled  this  cape,  and  sailed  a  few  degrees  to  the  N.,  he 
found  himself  in  seas  with  which  European  mariners  were  well-acquaint- 
ed, and  surrounded  with  countries  to  which  European  merchants  had 
long  traded.    The  extent  of  unknown  coast  traced  by  De  Gama,  therefore, 
did  not  equal  whal  had  been  ttaoed  by  severs!  of  his  piedecessois.  The 
discovery  of  the  new  world,  and  of  toe  passage  to  India  by  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  gave  a  sudden  and  unexpected  turn  to  the  commerce  of  Eu- 
rope.  The  wealth  of  America  was  poured  into  Spain ;  and  the  luxuries  of 
the  East  were,  by  the  Portuguese,  brought  to  Europe,  much  more  expe- 
ditiously and  cheaply  than  could  be  effected  by  such  as  trafficked  by  the 
old  route. 

Modern  discoveries^  Other  nations  followed  up  these  discoveries,  and 
gradually  laid  open  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  this  continent.  The 
Dutch,  who  bad  alrsady  supphmted  the  Portogucee  in  the  greater  part  of  iheir 
Indian  possessions,  fiist  navigated  to  Japan.   Van  Diemen,  govemor-gen- 

enl  of  Eastern  India,  sent  an  amba8(;ay  in  1641  to  Laos  ;  and  two  years 
afterwards  an  expedition  to  the  N.  which  discovered  Jesso,  Tchokta,  and 
some  of  the  southern  Kuriles.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  rentnry» 
Kaempfer,  a  German  physician,  employed  by  the  Dutch  company,  visited 
and  described  Japan  ;  and  missionaries  traver;*ed  China,  Annam,  and  Cen- 
tral Asia.  In  1603  Benoit-Goes  travelled  from  Labor  to  China,  across 
Little  Bucbaria  and  the  desert.  Pierre  d'Andrada  saw  the  Himalayas  in 
16S4.  Bemier,  a  French  physician,  travelled  in  Hmdostan  and  Caifamir 
in  1664 ;  and  a  crowd  of  European  voyagers  now  described  Asia  Mmor, 
Mestine,  Fteaia,  and  India.   Siberia,  known  to  the  Russians  in  I499» 
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WIS  conquered  by  the  Cossack  Jenimk  in  1578.  Kupilof  wan  the 
first  to  reach  the  sea  ot  Otchotsk  in  IG39  ;  and  Deschueff,  in  1648, 
sxpkrad  tlie  firontiew  of  Aria  from  nooth  of  the  Kovyma  to  the  Ana- 
dir. No  aottlemeiit  howovor  wu  made  vpon  Kamtachatka  until  a  moeli 
later  period.  Behriog,  by  his  first  voyage  executed  in  1728,  determined 
the  position  of  the  eaetem  extremity  of  Asia.  In  1739,  Spaogenberg  ex* 
plored  Jesso  and  the  neighbouring  iHlands.  In  1787  La  Perouse  discovered 
the  strait  betwixt  Jesso  and  Tchotka,  and  explored  the  opening  of  the  gulf 
of  Tartary.  Broughtoii  followed  in  1797,  and  sailed  through  the  straits  of 
Sangaar.  Captain  Krusensteru  was  the  last  European  who  visited  thesjs 
coast! ;  he  completed  the  aarvey  of  Tchotka  in  1805. 

Traveller*  in  ike  Itiierior.^  Although  Jenkyntoa  penetrated  from  the 
Caspian  to  Khiva  in  1557,  the  same  attempt  has  very  recently  foiled 
M.  Mouravief,  a  Russian  traveller.  Betwixt  1733  and  1743,  J.  F.  Gmelin 
explored  Siberia  and  the  Abbe-Chappe  in  1760,  and  Falla8  from  1768  to 
1774,  followed  up  his  route.  S.  T.  Gmelin,  Gueldenstadt,  and  M.  Klaproth, 
have  described  the  Caucaiius  and  Georgia;  and  Humboldt  is  now  (1830) 
travelling  in  the  same  quarter.— -The  Russians  have  likewise  added  consi- 
derably to  oar  knowledjge  of  Central  Asia  by  the  embassies  which  they 
have  lent  from  time  to  time  to  China  smoe  1691.  The  Chinese  mimion- 
ariee  of  the  16th  and  following  centoiy  have  likewise  supplied  us  with  ac- 
counts of  that  empire,  which  have  been  corroborated  by  the  Dutch  emhamies 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  still  more  recent  English  accounts.— 
Of  course  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  Ilindostan  to  British  tra- 
vellers exclusively.  Bogle  travelled  in  Tibet  iu  1  774 ;  Turner  in  Boo- 
tan  and  Tibet  in  1784;  and  Kirkpatrick  in  Nepaul  in  1793.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  19th  century,  Webb,  Moorcroft,  and  Fi-aser,  have 
ezpkfed  the  sonroee  of  the  Ganges,  crossed  the  Himalaya,  and  risited  a 
part  of  Little  Tibet.  In  1782,  Forster  travelled  uto  Cashmir,  tmtrersed 
A%liMUitan,  and  Chorasan,  and  reached  the  Caspian.  In  1808,  Elpliing- 
stooe  penetrated  into  Afghanistan ;  and  in  1810  Pottinger  visited  Belod^ 
schistan  and  Pei-sia.  The  latter  country  was  visited  in  the  1 7th  century 
by  Pietro  della  Valle,  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  Herbert,  and  Chardin ;  after- 
wards by  Hanway,  Otter,  Bruguiere,  and  Olivier ;  and  still  more  recent- 
ly by  Morier,  Ouselaj,  Jaubert,  Malcolm,  and  Ker  Porter.  Rich  and 
Bnckingham  have  explored  Mesopotamia;  Niebnhr,  AU  Bey,  Seetaen,  and 
Boekhardt  have  given  no  aoooonti  of  Arabia ;  Voliiey,  Chnteanbriand,  and 
Cbnke,  have  described  Palestine ;  and  Beaufort  has  visited  the  ooaete  of 
Caramania.  Gauttier  has  examined  the  shoiea  of  the  Black  sea,  and  pro* 
fessor  Eichwald  of  Wilna  is  now  travelling  in  the  surrounding  districts — 
Beauchamp  has  fixed  the  geographical  position  of  many  places  in  Asiatic 
Turkey ;  and  Tournefort,  Chandler,  and  Leake,  and  most  of  the  Persian 
travellers,  have  described  that  country. 

Naiurcd  Divitiont^  The  great  aatuil  ^visions  of  thia  continent,  ex- 
doaive  of  the  eaatem  IslandB  of  the  Indian  wehipelago,  have  been  thua 
arranged  by  Malta  Bnm : 

NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  ASIA. 


I.  Region  of  Caucasus 

II.  Bsgknsf  AslslilMr 

IV. 


r  Government  of  Caucasus  ;  Abasia  ; 
X  Cirrassia,  Georgia,  &c.  Daghestai) ; 
(.Shinvan. 

5  Anatolia;  Caramania;  Sivas;  TfsMMiMi| 
i  IsJaiids  of  Cyprus,  Rtiodm,  ftc 
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IV.  Region  of  Mount  Litanut      .  Syria  with  PakttiiM. 


V.  Region  of  Arabia 

VI.  Region  of  Persia 


Arabia. 
Persia. 

f  Great  Bucharte;  West  l\irkettan ; 
Vil.  B«gioiioftboO»MidofLak»Aral  ^    Ttie  Steppe  of  Kirguis ;  Too 

(.   the  country  of  Truchmenefe. 


5  Kilnuik  Tutuy. 
I  Mongol  Tartary ;  Llttla  Bueharia. 

Western  Siberia. 

Eastern  Siberia,  with  Karatsrhatka, 
Chinese  Tartary,  with  Curea. 

CKnrilt  IdaiMis,  Tehokaand  Je«OL 
\  Idandi  of  Japan,  Loo-Choo,  PoraMwa. 

XIV.  Rogion  of  thaaooicaa  of  tiM  Ganges  Ttbet. 


VXII.  Region  of  the  great  central  Plain 

IX.  Region  of  the  Obi,  and  YonlMi. 

X.  Region  of  the  North  East 

XI.  Ilegitm  of  the  river  Auiuor 

XII.  Insular  region  of  the  £ast.  . 


XV.  Region  of  tbo  Oangw 

XVI.  Baglon  of  tfaa  Indw 

XVIL  Region  of  Um  Deeau 


XVIII.  RigUm  of  Cblneae  India 


Eartarn  Hindoetan. 

Wcstpm  Hindostan. 

r  Peninsula  of  India,  on  the  WMt  of  tho 
^    Oangti,  writli  Cayion  and  tha  MaUivlan 

C.  Islands. 

f  Peninsula  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
<    ^nnan  ompire ;  Siani;  Cochin  China; 


Ritter  baa  niggnted  aiuither  natmil  airangeoieiitt  of  which  the  foltow- 
ing  ia  an  otttUne^  so  fiv  w  his  woik  has  yet  proeeeded : 

L  UPPBB  ASIA. 

I.  £astkrn  Ditisioh. 

1.  The  coast  distrirts  ;ilong  the  S4iuthem  ocean 
8.  The  Altai. 

8.  The  plateau  of  Mongolia  and  Tartary. 

1.  UiuiulAyo,  Tibet,  Cashmir,  the  high  lands  of  Sind,  Nepaul  and  Sifan.  • 

II.  Rrm  AKD  MooHTAnr-SrsnMs. 

L  The  river-systems  of  the  eastent  division  of  Uppar  Alia:  tU.— Those  af  tha 
Amoor,  Uoang-ho,  and  Jantsikiang. 

2.  The  river-systama  of  Hindostan  and  Sind,  ur  those  of  tha  Oangw  and  Indnfc 
&  Tha  mountaln-ayMia  of  Upper  India  and  Hindostan. 

II.  WESTERN  ASIA. 

I.  Irak. 

1.  £astem  district. 
8.  Northern  district 
S.  Sunt  hem  distriW. 

4.  High  lands. 

II.  Hivia  A>n  MouNTAiH-SymtMs. 

1.  The  river-system  of  Schat-«1-Arab,  or  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigrta. 

2.  The  great  natural  division  betwixt  Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 

5.  The  mountain-systems  of  the  fhmtier  countries  towards  the  S.   The  Araldan 

penin!iula,  the  Syrian  mountains,  and  the  Syro-Araliir  lowlands. 
4b  Tha  systems  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  sea  countries,  including  Bucharia,  and 

the  Sthon  and  Glhon  rivers. 
A.  The  mountain-jiystenis  of  the  wt  stern  frontiers,  inclnding  AnMnla,  and  tha 

Ibero-Cokhian  isthmus,  the  Aras,  and  the  Kur. 

Such  ia  an  outline  of  the  arrangement  adopted  by  this  profound,  but  too 
oftok  fiudfnl  geographer,  80  fhr  w  his  wolk— 4hBt  part  of  it  al  leairt  which 
has  yet  readied  na  goea.  It  will  ho  ssob  that  he  has  not  yot  eotofed 
vpon  the  geography  of  Asiatie  Rosrfa,  and  the  Asiatic  isbnds. 
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The  following  arranj^ment  seems  to  present  a  tuiliciemly  natural  and 
Hgwetble  order  of  studying  the  topography  of  Aaia  and  connectmg  our 
particular  deacriptums  of  ha  mioiia  coontriMt 

I.  Asiatic  Russia 

II.  Asiatic  Turkey. 

III.  Arabia. 

IV.  WiSTBBN  Persia. 

V*  Eastsrh  Persia,  or  Avohakistan. 
VI.  Independeht  Tartart. 

VIT.  HlNDOSTAN. 

VIIL  Indo-Chinese  Countries. 

IX.  China. 

X.  The  Islands. 
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ASIATIC  RUSSIA 


The  whole  northern  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  has  received  the  general 
appellation  of  Asiatic  Russia.  lurluding  the  Caucasian  districts,  this 
country  stretches  from  the  straits  of  Kafla  ou  the  \V.  to  Behring's  straits 
on  the  £. ;  and  from  SaOln  and  the  island  of  Kara  on  the  S.,  to 
Cape  Tatnrara  or  NorCb-eatt  Cape  on  the  N.  Thia  vast  region  has  alao 
been  called  Siberia, — a  name  which  ia  ahnoat  identical  in  pronunciation 
with  the  Russian  word  Heweria^  or  *  country  of  the  north/  and  which 
has  been  ▼aguelj  applied  to  all  the  newly-ducovered  terrtUNiea  m  thia 
quarter. 

Boundaries. ~\  'Die  northern  boundary  line  of  A8iatir  Russia  i^uns  along 
'die  coast  of  the  Icy  ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kara  iu  the  gulf  of 
Karakat  to  East  Cape.  On  the  N.E.  Behring's  straHa  aeparatea  thia 
country  from  America;  on  the  £.  the  two  aeaa  of  Kamtacfaatkn  and 
Okhotsk  define  the  coast-outline.  The  aouthem  boundary  runs  from  the 
latter  sea  to  Mount  Khingau-Alin  in  the  StannoToi  chain,  along  what  is 
called  the  mountains  of  Okliotsk.  Tlie  Stannovoi  chain  runs  N.E.  and 
S.W.  towards  the  Amoor,  and  we  may  regard  the  boundary-lino  here  as 
running  from  the  sources  uf  tlic  (Jorbitza  westwards  to  the  junction  of  the 
Schilka  with  the  Amoor.  It  then  runs  6.W.  to  Mount  Kenteichau,  and 
thence  to  Mount  Uhetenaong  and  the  aonraea  of  the  Dndda.  Hie  Altai 
chun  now  marks  its  courw  towards  the  Jenisei.  Bache  Narym  ia  the  last 
mntnal  frontier  port  betwixt  Chinese  M<nigolia  and  Asiatic  Russia  in 
this  quarter,  as  fixed  by  treaties  of  27Ui  August  1727,  and  18th  October 
1768.  From  the  point  of  infiux  of  the  Narym  into  the  Irtish,  the  latter 
river  marks  the  boundaries  betwixt  the  Russian  dominions  and  the  countiv 

■ 

of  the  Kirghisses.  At  the  junction  of  the  An  and  the  IrtyHch,  the  line 
strikes  off  towai'ds  the  Tobol,  and  runs  S.W.  along  the  Gori  Mamet  Tau, 
to  the  Jemba,  the  course  of  which  stream  it  follows  to  the  Caspian  sea. 
It  mns  hence  S.W.  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Astara  south  of 
the  Kur»  where  It  touches  the  Ftarnan  frontier,  which,  as  setUed  by  the 
treaty  of  February  1829,  commences  on  the  side  of  the  Caspian,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Artara,  and  runs  W.  up  that  stream  to  its  source  in  the 
Talish  mountains.  It  runs  N.  aloni;  the  crest  of  tliese  mountains  to  the 
summit  of  the  Djilkoir,  and  crosses  the  bed  of  tlic  Bolurarou  river,  21 
versts  above  the  confluence  of  the  Udinabazaar  and  .Sarakamysh  rivei-s. 
Thence  it  runs  across  the  western  extremity  of  the  steppe  of  Mogan,  N.  to 
the  Arazes,  and  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Araxes,  21  versts,  to  the  ford  of 
Ysdi-Bonlak ;  whence  It  continues  up  the  stream  to  the  fortress  of  Ahhas* 
abad,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  said  river.  Here  the  line  passes  to 
the  S.  of  that  fortress,  leaving  it  and  the  surrounding  country,  to  the  extent 
of  three  versts  and  a  half,  in  the  possession  of  Russia.  Tlie  line  tlicn  re- 
suinoM  its  course  np  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kantsou  oppo?^ite  Slii-rour,  whence  it  runs  S.  up  the  Karasou  to  its  s(»un-e 
in  tlic  Little  Ararat.    It  then  runs  on  in  a  straight  hue  to  the  Turkish 
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frontier,  and  thence  alongst  the  old  frontier  between  Persia  and  Turkey  N.W. 
till  it  strikes  the  Araxes,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Arpa-Shai.  Crossing 
the  Araxes  to  the  left  bank  it  nms  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Arpa-Shai  to  its 
source  in  the  Pambak  mountains.    Here  the  Russian  new  boundary  on  the 
side  of  Persia  terminates  on  the  frontier  of  Georgia, — the  old  boundary  of 
1813.    The  boundary  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
commences  at  this  point,  and  runs  N.W.  alongst  the  mountains,  till  it 
strilns  the  sewee  of  a  S.E.  brandi  of  the  Kur*   llienoe  it  runs  down  the 
left  bank  of  tint  stream,  passiiig  the  fortiess  of  AkhaUcslskhi  to  the  right, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  that  stream,  leaTtng  it  in  the  Russian  possession, 
tiU  it  strikes  the  confluence  of  this  stream  with  the  Kur.    Thence  the  line 
goes  <lown  the  Kur  a  small  distance  and  then  strikes  off  to  the  W.,  passing 
by  the  fortress  of  Akhalzichi,  which  it  leaves  2  hours'  journey  to  the  N.  or 
to  the  rit^ht,  it  being  ceded  to  the  Russians.    It  then  continues  \V.  till  it 
meets  tlie  range,  at  the  Western  source  of  the  Kur,  which  di^^<les  the  ])ro- 
vince  of  Gnriel  firom  this  paahalik.    Crossing  this  dividing  range,  it  mns 
straight  W.  to  the  sowee  Jt  the  Natonabi,  and  thence  down  the  left  bank 
of  tint  small  stream,  till  it  enters  the  Black  sea  opposite  the  Rossian  fort 
of  St  Nicholas.    By  this  new  drauurcation  line  the  Turks  still  retain  the 
southern  part  of  (juriel,  or  the  tract  from  the  Natonabi  S.  to  the  Apsarus. 

Supei^cial  E,rtent.~\  In  Gaapari's  Erdbeachreibung  the  superficies  of 
Asiatic  Russia  is  estimated  at  24'(),445  German  square  miles,  exclusive 
of  the  Kirghissian  steppes,  and  at  278,125  German,  or  6,258,000  En<.rlish 
square  miles  with,  the  steppes.  The  elements  of  thb  approximation  are 
the  following : 

Gtvm.  tq.  a.    Eog.  tq.  m. 


L  KiMttiMui  or  Kasam, 


IL  KiKGoou  or  AwaAXHAN, 


111.  Kinomx  or  SiaaaiA, 


1 V.  Tub  IftLAKM, 


V.  The  Caucasian  Distkicts, 
VI.  Tns  KiaoHisuAV  Srtrrss, 


1.  Kasan,  1,01^ 

^.  Pensa,  77B 

.S.  Simhirek,  1,402 

+.  Perm,  6,975 

5.  Wiatka,  8,«2Si 

/I.  Astrakhan,  SflM 

J  8.  CiiuaLsiis,  2,600 

'IS.  Ortnburg,  bfi-id 

14.  Sjiratof,  i,018(?) 
Tomsk, 

obokk,  16,813 
rkoutsk  without 

the  islands,  126,461 

1.  New  Siberia,  1,608 

2.  Mediuii  ami  Be- 
riiig-Ostrow,  134 

8.  Tha  Koriles,  146 

i.  The  Aleutfls,  946 


856,995 


14.  8<i 
(\.  T< 
J  2.  Tc 
13.  Iri 
C  the 


s 

946W 

• 

|-  211,847 

4.7(ifi^&^7 

69,310 

5,624 

124,800 

91,681 

71S,8<9 

«7«,I26 

6  257  890 

'rotjil  area. 

It  aeems  unnecessary  to  include  the  Kirghissian  steppes  in  the  admee- 
aurement  of  Asiatic  Russia,  as  Ischiin  is  the  only  portion  of  this  vast  tract 
of  country  which  can  be  rej^ardcd  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  Russia. 

Caucruian  Si/stem.']  Tho  Caucasian  mountain-systenj  extends  like  an 
immense  wall  atToss  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian, 
or  from  the  mouth  of  the  Konhan  in  44*  50^  N.  lat.  and  37*  W  £.  long., 
to  cape  Apcfaeron  on  the  Caspian,  in  40*  81'  N.  let.  and  49*  4(V  E.  long. 
AltlMNurii  the  isthmno  of  the  Cancasaa  forms  a  kind  of  connecting  link  be- 


Althongh 

twixt  Europe  and  western  Asia,  yet  it  is  now  at  least  common  to  regard 
the  Caucasian  moimtains  as  entirely  an  Asiatic  system.   What  ate  called 
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the  Caucasian  ifiilrjcly  are  hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kouban  and  the 
Terek,  into  the  steppti  of  which  the  moantains  gradually  siuk,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Black  sea,  the  Rioni,  the  Kuirila,  and  the  Kur,  from  it« 
entry  into  the  Russian  possessions  unto  its  mouths  on  the  Caspian.  Tlie 
perimeter  of  this  district  presents,  in  general  outline,  the  figure  of  an 
oblique-angled  parallelogram,  liaving  its  largest  or  inland  sides  slightly 
inclmed  towards  tiM  &  The  QwamAa.  dnine  may  be  regarded  m  the 
diagonal  of  this  peraUelognm,  numing  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  M.  Khi|>roth 
haa  remarked  three  points  of  resemblance  betwixt  the  Cancasbn  and  I^rren« 
neaa  chains :  both  are  broken  near  their  centre,  where  the  eastern  half 
takes  its  rise  at  some  distance  to  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  western  half, 
but  maintains  a  parallel  course ;  both  are  bounded  by  vast  plains  on  the 
N. ;  and  from  lioili  a  transversal  chain  nins  out  on  the  soutljern  side, 
giving  of[  numerous  ramifications  towards  the  E.  and  W.  We  may  con- 
sider the  Caucasus,  in  a  more  extended  relation,  as  forming  the  northern 
promonUury  or  escarpment  of  the  high  monntainB  which  cover  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  Western  Persia,  and  of  which  the  Amenian  moantains  form 
the  nndeus. 

Name,}  The  same  Caucasus  is  very  ancient ;  but  much  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  regarding  its  origin.  The  most  ancient  etymology  is  that 
supplied  by  Pliny,  who  derives  it  from  a  Scytliian  word,  Graucasns,  sig- 
nifj'ing  '  whitened  by  snow.'  It  has  been  suggested  tliat  it  is  a  compound 
of  the  Persian  words  kuh  Kaf,  signifying  *  ilie  momitain  Kat,'  which 
would  he  more  anciently  written  koft  Kafsp,  In  Berna  all  lofty  moim- 
tains  forming  the  bonndaries  of  countries  are  still  called  kqfi  and  thus 
when  a  Persian  would  express  the  totality  of  his  shah's  possessions,  he 
will  talk  to  you  about  all  the  country  "  from  the  one  kaf  to  the  other.** 
The  Armenians  call  this  range  Kookos^  Kaukazy  and  Kaokaz.  The  Geor- 
gians apply  to  it  the  same  names,  and  sometimes  call  it  Jal-bouz, — a 
Turkish  appellation  signifying  *  powder^'d  with  snow.'  The  Persians  call 
it  Elboors,  The  No^ais,  Kurauks,  and  other  Turkish  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bonihood,  call  it  JaMtmtz^  or  JedirJaUbma^  or  Jd-bosau  Another  deno- 
mination common  in  Georgia  is  that  of  ThemL 

HiHorical  NaiiceJJ  In  the  imagination  of  the  dassical  scholar  this 
region  is  identified  with  the  scene  of  Promotheus's  ever-during  punish- 
ment ;  to  others  the  magnificent  fictions  of  Arabian  romance  have  clothed 
it  with  poetical  mystery.  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  the  enterprising 
Argonauts,  ai"e  associated  with  its  classical  history.  Sesostris  ])lanted  a 
colony  of  Egyptians  at  its  foot,  who  founded  Colchis.  In  the  7th  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era  the  Milesians  began  to  found  settlements  on 
the  N.  £.  shores  of  the  Black  sea:  the  dty  of  Tanaia  was  boilt  at  the 
maaik  of  the  Don,  those  of  Fhanagoria  and  Hennonassa  on  the  Cimme- 
rian Bospboros,  and  Dioscurias  in  Mingrelia.  The  Scythians  passed  under 
these  mountains  on  their  way  to  the  conquest  of  Upper  Asia ;  Mithri- 
<lates  and  Pompey  left  traces  of  their  fo{>t8tep8  here ;  and  Trajan  extended 
his  domination  as  far  a-s  this  mountain-barrier.  Long  after  the  struggle  of 
the  Roman  and  Persian  powers,  the  Arabs  bore  the  crescent  to  the  Cau- 
casus. Then  Genghiz-Khan's  Moguls  ravaged  the  countries  to  the  foot 
of  this  barrier.  Timotir  the  Tartar  came  next ;  then  tlie  Turcomans* 
Rnssin  next  possessed  the  Cknoerian  tenitorieo,  which  Nadinhah  eom* 
pelled  them  to  relinquish.  Escaping  from  Persian  dominlen,  the  Geoigiau 
princes  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Russia ;  and  finally  the  trea^ 
ef  Gulistap  in  18L3  left  Russia  sole  mistress  of  the  Caucasian  districts. 
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JBasin.'t.']  Hie  Caucasian  chain  offers  thirteen  principal  basin?)  to  the 
notice  of  the  physical  geographer.  Seven  of  these  Iwlontr  to  the  northern, 
and  6  to  the  southern  side.  But  witliout  entering  on  these  details,  we  sliall 
proceed  to  describe  this  chain  under  three  great  divisionu :  viz.  Uie  West- 
ern, Central,  and  Eastern  Caucasus. 

Wetiem  Caueatui,'}  The  western  portkm  of  the  CsocMiaii  dwbi 
may  be  considered  as  eztending  from  the  Blade  ss*  to  the  upper  pavi  of 
llie  courses  of  the  Rloni  and  Kooban :  their  eastern  front  being  the  lofty 
snmmit  of  the  Elboors,  which,  according  |o  tiie  observations  of  M.  Vicb- 
neoski,  rises  to  the  height  of  2,783  toises,  or  17,832  Enfrlish  feet,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea-  From  the  northern,  or  Georgian  side,  of  this  part  of 
the  chain,  the  following  rivers  descend  :  viz.  the  Atakouni,  tlie  Kara- 
Kouban,  the  Cbagwacha,  the  Laba,  the  Ouroup,  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Zelevtehonk  or  udjik,  the  Koiden,  and  the  Teberde.  From  the  aotttheni» 
or  Great  Abaasian  and  Mingreliiai  side»  the  following  riven  descend ; 
viz.  the  Soubechi,  the  Kapoeti,  the  Montsi,  the  Zoupi,  the  Alatso,  the 
Sokhoumi,  the  Khodori,  the  Marmari,  the  Mokvi,  the  Egrisi,  the  Dadi, 
and  the  Egouri.  Tlie  principal  defiles  of  the  Western  Caucasus  occur  at 
the  sources  of  the  Cliag^vacha,  the  great  Laba,  and  the  Teberde.  Tlie 
first,  or  the  most  western,  establishes  a  communication  betwixt  tlie  valley 
of  Chagwacha  and  the  Abassian  port  of  Sokhoum-kalah.  The  second 
leads  to  the  villages  of  Mokvi  and  Khodori.  The  western  branch  of  the 
third  leads  tfanmgh  tlie  territory  of  the  Sooanes  to  Bedia  on  the  Egrisi ; 
the  eastern  brsneh  of  this  pass  deseeiub  to  the  sonroes  of  the  Tskhenis- 
tzquali,  from  which  it  leads  into  Imeritia  and  Mingrelia*  Fkmn  the  Elboon, 
and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Konban,  a  branch  runs  northward  from 
this  chun,  presenting  various  isolated  summits,  such  as  the  Soittoun  and 
those  of  the  Temnoi-less, 

Central  Caucasus.'^  The  second  part  of  the  princij)al  Caucasian  ch{un 
commences  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elboors  under  the  name  of  the  Snowy 
Mountains.  It  runs  E.  to  a  culminating  pmnt  fioni  wMdi  the  Snndaha  and 
Aksu  flovr  towards  the  N.,  the  KhaMerouk  and  Quoslookhi  to  the 
and  die  Alasan  and  Yori  to  the  S.  Here  the  chain  is  remarkably  rugged, 
and  surmounted  with  glaciers.  At  the  sources  of  the  Dchina^ii-doa  this 
chain  changes  its  direction,  and  runs  S.  S.  E.  under  the  Georgian  name  of 
Kedeloy  or  *  the  wall,'  to  the  sources  of  the  Ratchis-tzquali  and  the  Kui- 
rili.  From  this  latter  point  it  tukes  an  eastern  direction,  and  runs  to  join 
the  gigantic  Khokhi  which  rises  above  the  sources  of  the  Terek.  This 
third  section,  or  subdivision,  of  the  central  chain  is  called  BrouU-sabdzeli 
m  Sekara»  From  the  Khokhi  it  goes  S.  E.  to  the  soarees  of  the  Aragoi, 
where  it  forms  the  Crou  mountain.  It  then  bends  ag^  towards  the  E., 
separates  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Terek  and  Snndsha  from  those  of  the 
Aragoi  and  Alazan,  and  reaches  its  ultimate  point  at  the  head  of  the 
▼alleys  inhabited  by  the  Meesti,  the  Pharsmani,  and  the  Thoucheti.  Tlie 
regions  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  Central  Caucasus  are :  the  Little  Abassia, 
Ossetia,  the  territory  of  the  Mit«djetri,  and  the  two  Kabardahs.  On  the 
oppmite  side  are  Imeritia,  and  Kartli  or  Kartalinia.  The  rivers  which  flow 
fh>m  the  northern  side  of  Central  Caucasus  are :  the  Kouma,  the  Pod- 
fconmka,  die  Mdka,  the  Bdcam,  the  Tdieghem,  the  Tcherd^  the  Oii^^ 
the  Arredon,  the  Rag,  the  Sundsha,  «nd  the  Aksai.  From  the  S.  side 
descend  the  Rioni,  the  Tskhenis-tzquali  and  Kuirili,  the  Didi-IialdMn»  the 
Kbasani,  and  the  Araghoi.  To  this  portion  of  the  chain  belong:  the 
Kachka-iau,  the  Lagai,  the  Mqinvari,  elevated  I*»»400  feet,  the  KourOf 
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the  Oulonmba,  the  Asinis-mt/ta,  ami  the  Lordsobani  Hummits.  There  are 
7  passeM  leading  tlirough  this  part  of  the  chain,  the  two  prindipsl  of  which 
lead  along  the  tribataiy  tnrentB  of  the  Onnmkh,  from  the  IniMitian  pro- 
▼ince  of  W^Mfs  into  too  country  of  the  Dongen,  and  thenee  throngfa  the 
fiUeye  of  the  Rioni  and  Bokoi  into  Circassia.  The  Porta  Caucasia  of 
the  ancients  is  the  defile  which  leads  through  this  chain  from  Moedok  to 
Tiflis.  It  is  the  narrow  valley  of  four  days  journey  through  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  river  Amgon,  now  called  Arakvi,  ilows.  It  is,  as 
Pliuy  calls  it,  an  enormous  work  of  Nature,  which  has  here  cut  out  a  long 
opening  among  the  rocks  whicli  an  iron-gate  would  be  ahuost  auihcient  to 
doee*  By  this  passage,  acoorduig  to  Priscns,  the  heriMurous  Modes,  Ssr- 
mstatns,  and  other  tribes,  threstened  hotfa  the  Roman  and  the  Pefsian  em- 
pire. The  Rnssians  keep  a  strong  ganison  at  Vlady-Kankas  the  key  to 
this  defile. 

Eastern  Caucasus,']  The  Eastern  Cancasos  extends  to  the  peninsula 
of  Apcheron,  its  general  direction  being  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  The 
western  portion  of  it,  as  far  as  Gatton-koul,  on  the  S.  hank  of  the  Samoru, 
is  generally  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  snowy  mountains ;  but  it  is 
much  less  elevated.  From  this  point  a  high  chain  of  glaciers  called  Chah» 
daghj  or  ChaUdagt  nm  towards  the  Konba»  on  the  western  side  of  which 
river  we  encounter  moont  ChalboorM  or  Ckah'Alboors.  The  principal 
siunmits  which  occur  to  the  E.  of  Chalhoors  are :  the  Salavat-dagh^  the 
Baha-dagh^  the  KaUr-dagh,  and  the  Belira-daghy — all  granitic  summits. 
To  the  W.  of  the  latter  summit  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  is  from  1,666 
toises,  or  10,(j74  English  feet,  to  2000  toises  or  12,816  feet.  Towards 
the  E.  they  gradually  decline  until  they  reach  the  peninsula  of  Apcheron 
where  they  are  of  very  trifling  elevation.  In  the  upper  basin  of  the  Sam- 
om,  or  Qoslo«khi»and  in  that  of  the  Koiaon  and  Atala,  are  the  coontries 
of  the  Kasi-Knmvks,  and  Avares,  and  the  repnUie  of  Akoncha.  The 
other  nordwrn  regions  bathed  by  the  Caspian  are  comprehended  imder  the 
geaeial  name  of  Daghestan.  The  united  basins  of  the  Alazan  and  Yori* 
in  the  opposite  quarter,  form  the  district  of  Kakhetia.  The  tributaries  of 
the  Kur  also  flow  on  this  side  through  Western  Shinvan.  The  passes 
tiiroujrh  the  Eastern  Caucasus  are  yet  very  impertectly  known  to  Euro- 
pean geographers. 

Gwlogif  and  ScemeryJl^  The  summits  and  central  ridge  of  Cancasas 
are  granitic  On  each  side  the  gramte  hss  schistose  mountains  joining  it» 
and  these  are  succeeded  hy  calcareous  mountains  which  appear  to  9CC«gf 
most  q»Bc«  on  the  southern  side,  where  the  clmin  is  extended  by  a  greater 
number  of  branches.  On  the  northern  side,  the  base  of  the  calcareous 
and  schistose  mountains  is  covered  hy  vast  sandy  downs  or  plains.  The 
following  is  M.  Klnproth's  description  of  the  scenery  in  the  principal  chain 
of  mountains,  or  the  Alps  of  the  Caucasus  : — At  the  foot  of  the  snowy 
summits  are  found  human  habitations,  which  the  owners  bare  been  tempted 
to  coostroct  in  that  situation,  by  a  few  acras  of  ground  susceptible  of  cnl* 
tivation.  In  the  valleys  which  separste  these  snowy  mountains,  gladeis 
are  seen,  which  seem  to  recline  upon  blocks  of  ice  and  rock.  The  valleys 
am  closed  in  at  their  superior  extremities,  by  huge  pieces  of  ice  interlaid 
like  the  strata  of  rocks,  seeming  to  owe  their  origin  to  ice-water  from  the 
summits,  congealed  anew.  These  f^pzen  masses  are  supported  by  arcades 
of  ice,  over  which  torrents  are  heard  rushing  with  fearful  noise,  by  the 
tiaveller  journeying  beneath  the  I'aults.  Descending  from  the  glaciers,  we 
tali  in  with  fields  of  snow  spread  out  on  beds  of  iee.  Granite  and  sehnttt% 
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intersected  freqtiently  by  ba^lts,  are  seen  contiguoos  to  oilier  rock^  of  the 
black  tabulary  Bcbistus,  and  rising  in  sharp  and  n^ed  peak**,  «!fparated 
deep  ravines,  aacend  to  the  region  of  snow  and  perpetual  ice.  Torreou 
nuh  through  thaae  nvinety— ca  the  tMuika  of  whidi  are  fomd  a  tew  fimm, 
junipen,  and  other  tnea  pecnlier  to  the  frosen  xone." 

Productions,']  We  find  here  eveiy  dhnaie  of  Europe,  and  every  kind 
of  aoU ;  the  prodaGtiona  therefwe  of  Caacasua  are  hig^hly  Taried.  **  In  the 
centre^**  says  Malte  Bmn,  "  we  have  eternal  ice  and  barren  rocks,  inha- 
bited by  bears  and  wolves,  also  by  jackalb ;  cfiaus,  an  animal  of  xhc  irenus 
Ft'lis ;  tbe  wild  goat  of  thn  Cuui  asus,  (Caprica  Caucasica.)  wfiirh 
delights  in  the  rugged  summits  of  the  schistose  mountains  ;  the  chamois, 
which,  on  the  oontnuy,  pfefera  tbe  lower  odcneooa  waaaSmm ;  iMraa, 
weaaela,  polecala,  eniunea»  argdis»«id  an  infinite  nnaiber  of  bbda  of  ptcj* 
and  of  paaaage.  To  the  north  are  hills  fertile  in  com,  and  ricfa  pastures 
wliere  the  fine  Cireaasian  horses  are  bred.  Farther  on  are  aandy  plaina, 
covered  with  lai^  plants,  but  mixed  with  low  gronnds  of  a  more  rlayny 
soil.  To  the  south  you  find  mairnifirfnt  valleys  and  plaias,  under  a  njore 
salubrious  climate,  dLsplayinLr  all  tljc  luxuriance  of  an  A«*iatic  vpiretation. 
WTierever  the  declivity  inclines  towards  the  we>i,  the  «'ast,  or  the  south, 
cedars,  cypresses,  savins,  red  junipers,  beech-trees,  and  oaks,  clothe  the 
aidea  of  toe  monntaina.  The  abnond,  the  peach,  and  the  fig,  grow  m 
abundance  in  the  wanner  valleys,  sheltered  by  the  rocks.  The  qmnee, 
the  wild  apricot,  the  wtUow-leaved  pear  tree,  and  the  viiip,  abound  in  the 
thickets  and  woods,  and  on  the  borders  of  tbe  forests.  The  date-tree,  the 
jujuba,  and  Christ's  thorn,  are  indigenous  in  this  countrj-,  and  j)rove  the 
mildness  of  the  temperature.  The  low  marshy  irrounris  are  adorned  with 
very  fine  plants,  such  as  the  rhododendron  poriiicum,  and  the  azalea  jwUica. 
The  cultivated  and  wild  olive-trees,  the  oriental  plane,  together  with  the 
male  and  female  lanreb,  embellish  the  ooaata  of  the  Canpian  aea.  The 
bigb  vaUeya  are  perftuned  by  the  ajiingB»  the  jwaminej  aeveni  apeciea 
of  filiea*  and  the  Caucasian  rose." 

Caucasian  TribesJ]  The  Caucasian  isthmus  contains  an  extraordinary 
number  of  small  nations  and  tribes.  Some  are  tlu»  remains  of  Asiatic 
hordes  which,  in  ibo  great  migratioiLs,  pa-npd  and  repassed  these  moun- 
tains ;  but  tlie  greater  numbers  are  indigenous  and  primitive  tribes.  The 
Georgians  and  the  Osseles  are  the  new  inbaUtaata  of  tUa  territory.  The 
former  came  from  the  PMnpald  ralleya  between  the  Caucaana  and  Ararat. 
Hie  Osaetaa  are  said  to  be  tbe  deacendanta  of  a  Scythian  oohmy  wUcfa 
wae  eataUidied  here  about  7  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Sasianes  are  a  Turkish  tribe  from  Madjari  and  the  banks  of  the  Kama. 
They  at  present  inliabit  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Malka,  the  Tcheghem, 
and  the  Tcherek,  and  are  supposed  to  have  quitted  their  primitive  abodes 
in  the  8lh  century  before  the  Christian  em.  The  primitive  Caucasians 
are :  1st,  the  Kasteru  Caucasians  or  Lesghiers;  2d,  the  Mizdslieges  in  the 
centre ;  and  8<t  tbe  Weatem  Caiif  arianii  or  dreauums  and  Abasses,  In 
tbe  following  liat  we  have  diatingoiabed  tbe  nationa  and  oonntriea  inchided 
in  the  Rnaaian  territoriea  by  an  JZ,  and  tbe  atatea  wbidi  yet  preienre  their 
independence  by  an  /• 

Niimbpr  of  houseik 

R.  I.  Great  Abassia  ,       .       .       ,       ,  50,000 

R.  I.  The  Trans-Koubanian  Circassians  .       ,  3j,U00 

Great  and  Little  Kabardah        .       .       .  13,500 
IV.  w 
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Number  of  houses. 

R.    Little  Abassia   2,000 

R.I.  The  Kisten,  Iiigusches,  Kbarebulakjs,  &c.    .  15,000 

R.  I.  The  Tschetschenses      .....  20,000 

R.    The  Kumuks  of  Aksai,  Enderi,  Kostek,  &c.       .  12,000 

R.  I.  The  Nogaya   10,000 

R.    The  Cliainkhals  of  Tarkof         ....  12,000 

R.    The  Country  of  Akoucha  and  Djengontai       .  35,000 

R.    The  Ouzmei  territoiy       ....  25,000 

R.    Tlie  possessions  of  the  kadi  of  Thabasseraii     .  1 0,000 

R.    Derbend  and  its  environs           ....  2,000 

R.    The  territory  of  Kouba         ....  7,964 

R.  Chamaklii         .       .       .  25,000 

R.                           Bakou         ....  1,000 

R.                            Sallian   2,000 

R.                            Chaki  or  Cheki     .       .        .  20,000 

I.     Sounaneti,  or  the  country  of  the  Souanes    .        .  3,000 

R.  I.  Independent  and  Georgian  Ossctia       .        .  30,000 

R.    The  country  of  the  Khevsouri,  Pchavi,  and  Touchi  2,300 

I.     The  Lesghiers  of  Avar,  Andi,  &c.       .       .  20,000 
I.     The  republic  of  Kazi-Kumuk,  and  other  districts 

on  the  Samoura       .....  30,000 

R.    The  country  of  the  Tchari,  Belakani,  &c.    .       .  8,000 

I.     Tlie  republic  of  Dido           ....  5,000 

R.    Georgia  N.  of  the  Kur           ....  20,000 

R.    Imeritia   35,000 

R.    Miugrelia   20,000 


Total  470,764 

Counting  5  individuals  to  a  house,  the  total  population  of  the  Caucasian 
territories  will  thus  amount  to  2,353,820  souls.  Of  this  number  one- 
fourth  are  free, — and  the  rest  are  subjects  of  the  Czar. 

Uralian  Mountains.~]  The  Ural,  or  Uralian  mountains  rise  under  68" 
N.  lat.  at  the  Karskni  gulf,  or,  according  to  some  geographers,  in  Nova 
Zembla,  and  run  from  N.  to  S.  with  a  declination  westwards.  Possessing 
but  little  elevation  at  the  N.  end,  between  the  Lower  Obi  on  the  E.,  and 
the  Oosa,  a  branch  of  the  Petschora,  on  the  W.,  they  acquire  a  consider- 
able height  about  the  GOth  or  58th  parallel  near  Solikamsk  and  Wercho- 
turia.  In  the  latitude  of  Ekaterineburg  they  become  low  and  flat ;  but 
acquire  a  new  elevation  in  the  country  of  the  Bascldf^irs,  in  latitude  54"  and 
55".  Several  of  the  summits  of  the  Werchoturian  mountains  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  tlio  Pawdinskoe  Kainen  rises  to  the  height  of 
6,819  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian.  On  the  whole  the  Ural  forms 
a  plateau  of  about  1,200  miles  in  extent,  and  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  in 
height,  on  which  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  1,000  and  2,000  feet. 
We  have  already  described  the  structure  of  the  northern  part  of  this  chain 
belonging  to  European  Russia.  The  Russians  divide  the  Asiatic  portion 
into  three  parts,  \\z.  Ysty  The  IVerchoturian  6Va/ extending  between  61"* 
and  57°  30'  N.  lat. ;  2</,  The  Ekaterineburg  Ural,  from  57  "  30'  to  56" 
N.  lat.;  and  3rf,  The  Bcischkirian  Ural,  from  56"  to  53"  30'  N.  lat. 
Here  granite  makes  its  appearance  everywhere  in  massive  strata ;  and  iron 
is  abundant.  The  Baschkirian  Ural  is  rich  in  gold.  The  Ural  range 
throws  off  various  small  chains  at  its  southern  extremity.    The  mountains 
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of  Guberlinskt  detach  themselves  under  the  paiallel  of  53 '  3(y,  and  jom» 
on  the  £•  side,  the  mountains  of  the  Kii^ghiaiita  ateppee.  The  Kitachik 
KaraUeha,  or  eatteni  Imnch  of  the  Unl,  ram  off  imder  54*  45^  N.  ht. 
The  Obudie'Syrt  pMioo  into  Europe. 

The  Little  AltAu^  This  lower  tmnce  of  the  Great  Altai,  afafeady  de- 
scribed, is  Rometimes  called  the  Dieloi^  or  *  snowy  tops.'  It  runs  from 
S.W.  to  N.K..  It  extends  from  the  river  Irtysh  to  tlie  Yenisei,  allowing 
the  Dshabekan,  which  is  the  head -source  of  the  Obi,  to  pass  across  a  nar- 
row gorge.  On  the  S.  a  wide  plateau  separates  it  from  the  Great  Altai ; 
and  on  the  N.  a  TaUey  comes  between  it  and  the  metallic  mountains  of 
Kolyvan.  These  latter  monntauts  sink  towards  the  N.  into  the  steppe  of 
Baraba.  The  h«gfats  wfaieh  follow  the  Obi  on  its  left  to  its  junction  with 
the  Irtyih  are  called  the  Oomwn,  Between  the  Obi,  and  the  Yenisei  are 
the  mountains  of  Koutznetz.  Ttie  mountains  of  Sajaiisk  stretch  from  the 
Yenisei  to  the  Lena  and  Lake  Baikal.  'Djey  are  nitluT  an  elevatod  pla- 
teau than  a  chain.  Tlie  mean  lieif^ht  of  the  Little  Altai  is  from  1,600  to 
2,400  feet  above  the  subjacent  plains.  The  southern  parts  present  groups 
of  trees,— the  northern  regions  are  coyered  with  constant  snow.  The  first 
plateaus  are  schistose  and  granitic.  In  the  neighboQifaood  of  Tcharich  and 
Tom  immense  rodn  of  beaatiftil  poiphyry  and  jasper  oeonr.  Akng;  the 
course  of  the  Tom  and  the  Upper  Ina  volcanic  indications  have  been  traced. 

The  Baikalian  MotmUiins.']  Tlie  Baikal  mountains  appear  to  be  an 
arm  of  the  Sajanian  chain.  They  enclose  a  valley  of  gi-eat  elevation,  in 
which  the  Lake  Baikal  extends  its  df«^p  waters  over  a  basin  of  rock  with 
scarcely  any  sand.  On  tlie  N.  and  W.  bides  of  the  lake  the  mountaius  are 
very  lofty,  and  seem  to  be  principally  composed  of  granite. 

The  Jkufurian  Chaine.2  A  link  of  the  Baikal  moantains  passes  to  the 
&  of  the  Onon,  and  along  the  Argoon.  It  is  called  the  jftrttMuk 
monntains.  Another  chain  nmning  N.E.9  and  separating  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  L<ena  and  Amoor,  receives  the  general  designation  of  the 
Daourian  mountains.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Olekma 
the  chain  takes  the  name  of  the  Iblamwi  mountain,  or  *  the  mountain  of 
apples,'  on  account  of  the  rounded  shape  of  the  blocks  composing  it. 
Acquiring  increased  elevation  as  it  approaches  the  Eastern  ocean,  it  begins 
^  aoureea  of  the  Aldan  to  bear  uie  name  of  the  Stamiovai  momitainsy 
iHiich  afterwards  gives  place  to  the  vagqe  denomination  of  the  moantains 
«f  Okhotsk,  which  are  said  to  reach  Behring^s  straits. 
;  Mountains  of  KamUcAailuu]  The  moantains  of  Kamtschatka  arc 
COtered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  volcanoes  which 
seem  to  he  connected  with  those  of  the  Japanese  sea.  lliey  divide  the 
peninsula  longitudinaUy>  and  may  be  regarded  as  connected  with  the  ICwile 
islands. 

*^  M.  Humboldt's  Observations,'}  M.  Humboldt  and  a  party  of  Russian 
^Slraas,  during  a  tour  in  l^beria  in  1829|  hare  made  many  important  phy- 
maH  aad  geognestical  observatimia  on  the  diflfinrent  mountain-iegions  whidi 
we  have  just  been  describing.  The  extracts  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
party — which  we  subjoin  in  a  note — will  be  read  with  interssty  as  presents 
sng  the  earliest  accounts  of  this  important  expedition.' 

t  «  Aftrr  traversing  the  northern  Urd  mountains,  from  Ekatorinebonr  to  tlio  OOth 

tlegrecof  N.  latitude,  we  hftBtened  to  TolMilisk,  the  capital  of  Western  Siberia.  The 
raoe  with  which  travelling  ia  pNerformcd  in  Siberia,  and  with  which  immense  tracts  may 
W  pnmiirt.  Induoeil  M.  HmnlMldt  to  oxtond  our  journey,  without  protracting  the  tiino 
cmpJoyed  in  it,  by  making  a  detour  of  nearly  500  German  (above  2,4«)  English)  milea, 
to  visit  the  Altai  chain  and  tbo  oolebrated  silver-minei  of  Kolivan,  and  at  the  aoma  time 
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Steppes."]^  Having  described  the  mountains  of  Asiatic  llussia,  we  mait 
now-  turn  oar  at^tion  to  the  vast  pkuM  or  steppes  which  occupy  m 

to  Me  a  ChinoM  frontier-settlement  in  Soongaria.     Though,  on  our  long  journey 
through  tb«  tteppMi  we  found  a  contagious  disorder  very  generally  prevaleutt  all  turned 
ont  very  w«l1.   On  the  19th  of  August  we  crossed  over  the  river  Narym  into  the  Chf. 
iiPie  territorv.  to  the  post  of  I5Ioiji-male-hii,  on  rhf  Upper  Irtytch,  which  the  Idinnians 
call  Badi.    VVe  are  now  upon  our  return  ;  we  have  croiised  the  steppes  of  Uartihiask 
nnd  Platofsic,  and,  proceeding  along  the  Kirghisaian  steppe  from  Ust-KameoeifeNli  hy 
\v,»v  of  Semi  Palatool  on  the  Irtysch,  arrived  at  Ornslc.    I  obsprved  and  collected  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  UnJ  above  50U  different  species  of  plants;  and  hope,  pnrtly  from 
these  mountains,  the  southern  part  of  which  we  are  now  goini;  to  visit — partly  from  the 
Altii — and  from  the  iatereeting  excursion  to  a  hitherto  unvisited  chain,  as  well  as  to 
the  unexplored  prorintie  of  Soongaria,  where  I  eolleeted  ahove  a  hundred  epeeiea— to 
obtain  an  herbarium  of  about  1,500  species,  which  will  be  of  great  importance,  enpecially 
with  respect  to  the  geagr^phioal  distribution  of  vegetable  forms.    In  the  department  of 
zootory  I  already  posaeae  aome  very  Interesting  aoqulsition« :  beautiful  eklnt  of  th« 
Siberian  tiger,  .S)oni;arian  panther  and  leopard,  and  lynx-rat;  a  li\'in>f  Siltr-rim  mar- 
mot {Arctoinyt  bmbac;)  the  horn  of  the  wild  Chinese  cow  %vitfa  the  horse's  tail  {Bm 
fioeithaguM  PaUaig)  and  a  hitherto  unknown  aquirrel  of  the  Alui  chain.    The  Ill-famed 
Siberia  wan,  upon  the  Ural,  a  garden  of  roses  mingled  with  Ltlhim  marta^on  and  three 
splendid  cypriperli«, — namely,  calcalus.  guUatum^  nmcranikon.    In  the  steppe  ot  liaraba 
It  was  covered  with  blooming,  luxuriant  herbs,  most  agreeably  and  surprisingly  adorned 
with  l^chu*  chaktiiotuca,  ^dphimuM  datum,  and  £pUobium  an^uttifolium.    On  the 
Altai  we  first  met  with  the  Trgetahle  fltrmt  peeullar  to  Asia  preponderating  in  number 
as  reil  deni/  ris  of  the  soil.    Since  our  return  from  the  Altai  the  steppe  is  more  arid  ; 
bat  1  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  everywhere  forms  not  seen  before,  which  grow  bo* 
tweeu  S^ipa  artemeiia  and  Glyct/rrhita  glabra.    SlipnjH-nnnia,  which  Ic  aceounfeea  ft  plant 
of  the  steppe,  ii  only  a  very  subordinate  species.'' — From  Omsk  the  tnivellem  proceedo.J 
through  the  ('ossack  line  of  the  Tubol  into  the  southern  part  of  the  Ural,  which— «s 
■Iready  noticed — is  rich  in  gold,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  BaaehMra.    M.  Humboldt, 
aooompanied  by  his  learned  friends  and  coadjutors,  professor  Ehrenberg,  and  Gustar 
Rose,  in  the  beginning  of  September  visited  Slatousk  and  the  manufactory  of  arms 
founded  by  the  induitrinui  Germans  from  S:iliii^<Mi,  the  gold  alluvions  of  Miask,  Soi« 
inonufsk,  and  Kischtim.    The  country  is  here  adorned  by  a  chain  of  lakea.    The  gold- 
wnnhitigi  in  the  Mlask— which  la  so  eelebratod  for  the  Wnety  of  the  foesllt  that  occur  in 
it — !i!ive  produced  in  the  last  six  years,  together,  above  10,000  Russian  pounds  of  g<»ld. 
1  lie  large  pieces  of  gold,  found  almost  on  the  surface  in  the  years  18^4  and  \HHi, 
weighed  8,  13,  16,  and  even  at  much  as  S4}-  Ibi.    The  gold>wa«hlng  of  Miaak  belongs  to 
the  emperor — those  of  Srumoiiot'sk,  Kischtim,  and  Kaslln>iki,  to  private  persons,  to 
whom  they  vield  about  2U0  lbs.  ot  gold  annually.    Bet  wee  ti  the  auriforooa  boulders  of 
•erpMtlne  of  the  Borsowka,  IS  verata  N.  of  Klaehttm,  upon  gneia  devoid  of  metal,  we 
'  ilad  the  beautiful  blork'i  of  sipplili  e  lo'  k.     Tin-stone  h;is  hitherto  been  found  only  to  the 
E.  of  Irkoutsk.    Professor  Hoite  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  it  among  the  fussila  at 
Lake  Ilmen,  near  Miask.    The  travellers  having,  since  the  month  of  June,  cxplorod  all 
the  mines  and  gold  alluvions  of  the  northern  and  the  ciMitral  Ural,  and  that  inhabite.l 
by  the  Baschkirs  (trum  Ho^oslavsk,  near  Miask,)  continued  their  journey,  in  the  middle 
of  September,  by  way  of  Msgnetnaya,  Orsk,  and  GuberlliuiK,  to  Ofeoberg.    On  this 
route,  as  well  as  on  that  to  Kischtim,  they  enjoyed  the  company  of  two  distinguished 
geologists,  Messrs  Hoffman  and  Helmersen,  who,  during  the  lait  two  years,  have  ex- 
lored,  by  order  of  the  government,  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Ural,  the  Iremal, 
rendiok,  and  Uie  bilU  of  Guberlinak.  through  which  the  Jaiok  breaks.    The  Ilmen 
chain,  whfeh  extends  eaatsrurd  from  Mhnk,  on  the  Aelatle  aide  of  the  Ural,  is  prolonged 
(a^  M.  von  Flumboldt  has  been  able  to  ififer  from  th-  mul  recent  ge.)i;rii}(hic  investiga- 
tions of  th«  Kirghisslan  steppe  of  the  Wesitera  or  Little  Horde)  through  the  Djambouk- 
Karagai,  the  Kara-Aigur,  and  Mugodpari,  to  the  isthmua  between  the  Caspian  era  and 
Lake  Aral,  into  the  hij^h  c  mntry  <  f  Lst-Jonrt.    After  stopping  for  a  time  in  Orenburg 
the  travellers  examined  the  rock-'iilt  of  lletzki.    It  lies  in  the  Kirghissian  steppe, 
eovatud  with  a  few  feet  of  sand,  in  the  same  sItttftthNi  as  the  rock-salt  in  the  deserts  of 
Peru  and  Africa.    M.  von  Humboldt  wish  d  tu  procee  i  along  the  river  Jaik  or  Ural  as 
far  as  Gurief,  there  to  embark  on  the  Caspian  sepi,  and  so  to  re.u  h  Astrai  han.  Want 
of  boats,  and  particularly  fears  of  the  prevailinij  S.W.  winds,  batfled  this  design,  and  the 
Journey  was  continued  through  Uralsk  (the  chief  aeat  of  the  Ural  Cossacks),  Wolsk, 
■ad  the  fertile  German  colonies  on  both  aldee  of  the  Wolga,  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  Saratof. 
From  Dubofka  M.  von  Ilumbiddt  made  an  excursion  to  the  celebratcil  Lake  Elton,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  masses  of  common  salt,  like  blocks  of  ice,  lie  precipitated,  under 
circumstaneae  which  have  not  yet  been  chemically  exanlnod  wltli  anflldent  aeenraey. 
The  finest  weather  favoured  their  astronomind  observntions  in  this  solitary  part  of  the 
Ural  steppe.    L»ke  Elton  is  03  versts  in  circumlerencc.    Professor  Ehrenberg  found 
•n  Immense  number  of  dead  Inaecca  on  the  banks  of  the  aalt  lake,  comprising  almoat 
overv  species  found  in  that  craotry.    From  Dubofka  the  traveller*  proceeded  to  As- 
ttictian,  passing  through  the  Moravian  colony  of  Sirepla,  and  through  the  plains  of  the 
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large  a  portion  of  that  country.  They  difiTer  g^rcally  from  one  another  ia 
nature  and  in  aspect  ;  in  one  place  they  resemble  the  American  savannahs, 
consisting  of  wide  pastures  covered  with  tall  grass, — in  others  the  soil  i.s 
t^aJinei  and  the  salt  appears  in  tlie  form  of  a  superficial  efflorescence  on  the 
•rid  woSL — 7%e  fVolga^Kabmidb  steppe  lies  between  the  Ural  and  Wolga, 
sad  is  iababiled  hj  Kelmiick  nonndes.  Between  tbe  rivers  Koum«»  Don,  and 
Wolga,  and  the  Caspian  sea,  a  laige  tract  of  steppe  land  called  the  KtmmaH 
steppe  extends. — The  Ttrek  steppe  lies  betwixt  the  Terek  and  Konma  on 
the  W.  and  the  Caspian  sea. — The  steppe  of  Kuban  lies  hetwixt  Caucasus  and 
the  Manytsch  river. — The  Isct(  steppe  stretches  at  the  foot  of  the  Baschkir 
Urals. — The  steppe  of  Ischim  or  Jssim  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Tobol 
on  the  N.W.,  and  to  those  of  the  Irtysh  on  the  E. — At  this  last  extremity 
it  joint  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  whicb  is  prolonged,  between  tbe  rivers  Irtysh 
and  Obi,  to  tbe  little  AHai  momitanis.  Tbe  Baraba  is  about  700  miles  in 
length,  and  from  160  to  190  in  breadth.  The  soil  is  good,  and  it  is  diversl- 
fiod  with  forastsof  birch.-»Between  tbe  Kara  and  Obi,  and  the  Obi  and  Ye- 
nisei, a  vast  marshy  plain  extends, — "  a  horrid  region,  where  the  soil  is  of 
clay  almost  continually  in  a  frozen  etnte,  covered  here  and  there  with  a  few 
stunted  plants,  and  a  caq)eting  of  mosses." 

Rivers.]]  The  riverb  of  Siberia  ai'e  among  the  most  considerable  in 
Asia ;  "  bnt  they  flow,'*  says  Malte  Bran,  **  across  desert  plains,  from  which 
an  otemal  winter  baidshes  tbe  arts  and  social  life.  Tbeir  waters  nowhere 
velleet  tbe  resplendent  images  of  celebrated  citiee ;  tbeir  banks  are  nowhere 
adorned  with  magnificent  harbours ;  nor  do  they  ever  receive  veesels  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  distant  climates.  A  vast  sheet  of  water,  sometimes  bor- 
dered by  a  forest,  sometimes  by  a  dismal  morass,  some  hones  of  mammoths 
driven  on  shore  by  the  floods,  some  fishing  canoes  along  side  of  countless 
flocks  of  aquatic  birds,  or  the  peaceful  beaver  raising  his  industrious  dwell- 
ing without  dreading  the  pursuit  of  man, — ^this  is  all  the  variety  that  a  Sibe- 
rian river  oflfora  to  tbe  view*  Savage  berdeB  and  their  ignorant  oonqnerors 
bave  given  these  great  cnrrents  names,  of  tbe  meaning  of  which  we  can 

only  form  a  random  guess." 

The  Kara.  J  The  Kara  rises  in  a  branch  of  the  Urals,  and  flows  N.  W.  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  European  g^ovemment  of  Archangel  and  the 
Asiatic  government  of  Tobolsk.  It  discharges  itself  by  a  wide  mouth  into 
tbe  Karian  gulf.    Its  principal  tributary  is  the  Silova, 

The  O&t.  j  The  Ob  or  Obi  isa  very  large  river.  It  rises  in  48*  N.  lat.  and  96^ 
£.  long,  mder  tbe  name  of  tbe  Skabdttu^  which  mns  N.  W.  hito  tbe  Teletdcoi 
Osevo  lake,  from  which  it  again  issnes  nndw  the  name  of  the  Bixa,  Its  to- 
•  tal  coarse  exceed  2600  miles,  daring  which  it  receives  the  follovring  rivers  : 
The  Kalunja,  rising  in  the  Altai,  on  receiving  which  it  takes  the  name  of  the 
Obi ;  the  Tschatiscky  risinp^  in  tlie  Altai,  and  receiving  most  of  the  Koly- 
van  streams;  the  Ihirnaulsknja ;  the  Tom,  rising  in  the  Sajanian 
mountains,  and  receiving  the  Mrasa^  Aba^  and  Komda  ;  the  Tschulym 
having  a  course  of  neai  ly  600  miles  from  the  territory  of  the  Katschinzes,  and 
receiving  tbe  Uirupy  the  Kija^  the  Jaga^  the  Kemtschuk,  and  the  Ubii ; 
tbe  Tsckmui  the  Kei,  having  a  coarse  of  above  500  miles ;  tbe  Wamt" 
gai  tbe  7^;  the  Wedii  tbe  Iram'Inganf  and  the  Irtysh,  which  is 
in  reality  tbe  principal  river  of  tbe  system  to  which  in  belongs.  It  rises 
in  Chinese  Mongolia,  on  Uie  western  slope  of  tbe  Great  Altai,  and  lint 

KtUmuckn,  \T-liich  alM>und  in  camels.  Tho  diiTerence  of  the  Ibnw  and  direction  of  mng- 
aettom,  us  well  hs  the  elevatluiis  drter mined  hv  the  bumiietsr,  WSTB  SiMSrvtd  in  SsTSlsf 
aad  AttrMbao,  sad  ia  asveral  ialuids  of  Uie  Caepiao  ses. 
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nins  W.N.W.  through  an  immeiue  valley  bordered  on  the  N«  by  the  Graaft 
Altai.    Immediately  after  its  conflneiice  with  the  Narym  at  the  extremity 

of  tliis  valley  it  enters  Asiatic  Russia,  and  waters  the  eastern  part  of  Omsk. 
Ilavinji^  reached  Tobolsk,  it  turns  N.N.E.,  and  joins  the  Obi  on  the  left 
bank,  a  little  below  Samorovo  in  G0°  45'  N.  lat.  and  68*  25'  E.  long.  Its 
lengtli  of  cour8(>  is  estimated  by  Hassei  at  2200  miles,  of  which  about  one 
third  is  through  the  Chineae  province  of  Soonnm.  It  has  not  so  many 
tiibntaiy  sMmB  as  eodi  a  length  ofo^^  Tba 
prindpal  are  the  Narym  from  Sooi^iaria,  the  Buchtonna  from  the  Litlle 
Altai,  the  Om  from  the  Oonnta  chmi^tfae  Ischim  from  the  Algydim-zano, 
the  Wagai  from  the  Wagaian  steppes,  and  the  Tobol  from  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mamet  in  the  Kii^hisslan  stepprs.  In  the  government  of  Tobolsk 
there  are  numerous  well-peopled  villages  along  the  banks  of  the  Irtysh  ; 
in  Omsk  the  right  bank  is  here  and  there  protected  by  forts  in  which  par- 
ties of  Cossacks  are  stationed  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Kirgliissians.  The 
Irtyih  annually  liaee  from  6  to  IS  feet  above  Us  ofdinary  level  during  the 
niny  seaaoo* 

The  Yenisei.']  The  Yenisei  or  Jenisei  is  a  broader  and  more  nujestie 
stream  than  the  Obi.  It  mns  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  in 
the  country  of  Kbalka ;  and  first  receives  the  name  of  Syiskit.  After 
having  passed  the  mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Baikal,  and  being  joine<l 
by  the  Berkem,  it  })ears  the  name  of  Ouloukem.  It  then  turns  N.  under 
the  name  of  the  Yenisei^  and  runs  almost  in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
Arctic  ocean.  It  enters  Asiatic  Russia  betwixt  the  Little  Altai  and 
Sajan  chain.  Its  total  course  is  estunated  by  Haasel  at  1900  miles,  HS 
vridch  about  400  miles  belong  to  Chuia.  Its  pnndpal  tributaries  are :  the 
Uk^  which  descends  from  the  Sajan  mountains ;  the  Oja ;  the  Abakattf 
with  its  tributary  streams  from  the  Little  Altai;  the  Tuba  ;  the  Kan  ;  and 
the  Angara  or  Upper  Tungvska,  which  issuing  from  Lake  Baikal  joins  the 
upper  Yenisei,  but  surpasses  it  in  importance  and  length,  and  might  therefore 
appear  entitled  to  give  its  name  to  the  united  river.  Its  princij)al  tributaries 
are :  the  Mura^  Osliankay  Tassevuy  and  OUschma  :  the  Kern  ;  the  Pod' 
kamenoi  7*ii»^tf«Aay  beneath  its  junction  with  which  the  Yenisei  expands 
greatly  ao  as  to  pressnt  the  appeannoe  of  a  lake ;  the  Waeh  or  Wachia  g 
litte  JelagMf  the  TkHiekamf  the  Nuknaia  or  Lamer  TVm^twIUy  a  river 
larger  than  tlie  Rliine ;  the  KhanteA  /  and  the  Great  and  the  JAtlle  Khcta, 

The  Lena.']  The  fourth  of  the  great  rivers  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  the 
Lena^  which  rises  to  the  W.  of  the  lake  Baikal,  after  having  received  the 
fVitim  and  the  Olekma^  which  come  from  the  Daourian  mountains  ;  it  niiis 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  till  it  approaches  the  Jakoutsk,  a  very  useful  di- 
rection, as  furnishing  a  secure  navigation  between  very  distant  countries. 
From  the  Jakoutsk  its  direction  is  due  N.  It  receives  the  Aldan  on  the 
and  the  WUooi  on  the  W.  Its  bed  is  very  broad,  and  contains  a  great 
nnmber  of  islands.  TmvellerB  in  passing  the  Lm,  ascend  the  Aldan» 
and  descend  the  rivers  Maia  and  Yadoma^  and  thus  complete  their  nmte 
to  Okhotsk,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  ocean. 

The  Omoloi,  Ko/yma,  ^c."]  Among  the  other  rivers  which  mingle  their 
waters  with  tlie  Icy  sea  we  may  remark  :  the  Omoloi,  the  Jann,  the  /«- 
digirka,  the  Alezcja^  the  Kolyma  or  Kowima^  the  Tschauna,  and  the  Am- 
gonian.  These  rivers  have  a  considerable  length  of  course,  but  are  upon 
the  whole  very  imperfectly  known  on  account  of  the  inhospitable  nature 
of  tlie  seas  in  whidi  they  terminate. 

Rivers    the  Swihem  ocean,^    Among  the  rivers  whidi  flow  towards 
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the  Eastern  shores  of  Asiatic  Russia,  the  Anm^dmm  the  first  place.  It 
rises  in  the  Stannowoi  chain,  and  receives  a  nnmber  of  tributaries.  The 
other  rivers  terminating  in  this  ocean  are :  the  Khalirka^  the  Apuka^  and 
Palotcha^  three  little  coast-rivers  of  the  Coriak  territory ;  the  Khamls- 
cluilka,  the  Penshina^  the  Tiic/iQy  the  Iscliiga^  the  TaunUy  the  Okhotsk  and 
the  Uda  ;  the  Argun  and  the  Schilka  are  tributaries  of  the  Amoor. 

BiMrs  of  the  maek  jeou]  JMmi,  or  HtfpwrU  at  Hsradotas,  sad 
Verdanet  of  Ptolenny,  rlMs  m  the  EUmmhi,  and  rwm  fnm  &to  N.tboagh 
Cifcassia.  Taming  N.W.  it  separates  the  Russian  province  of  OaaaaBW 
from  Cir cassia,  and  then  fidls  into  the  bay  of  Kuban.  It  receives  a  great 
number  of  tributaries,  amongst  which  are  t!ie  KordeUy  the  Vatmakey^  the 
Alaloi-Seientsc/iuk,  the  Fdschie^  the  Uruk^  the  Laba^  the  Schankeischet, 
the  KarO' Kuban  and  the  Alakum.  The  Russians  have  established  a  great 
number  of  fortresses  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuban,  in  order  to  repel 
the  Imatifo  inraads  of  tiio  Cirrasaisns  and  Nogaya  who  inhabit  the  opposite 
bank.  It  is  a  lapid  stnaniy  and  of  diflienh  nafigstiflB.  Jn  the  -irmtain- 
ous  districts  its  banks  are  steep  and  rochf ;  in  the  le%^el  country  thef  ael- 
dom  exceed  the  elevation  of  12  or  20  feet.^The  Rioni,  or  Phatis,  riaas 
in  the  E.  side  of  Elboors,  separates  Mingnlin  from  GhooB%  and  frUa  inlo 
the  sea  near  Poti. 

Lakes. —  The  Baikal^  Next  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  lake  Aral,  tlie 
Bukal  li^e  is  the  largest  of  the  old  continent.  It  is  situated  in  the 
government  of  Irkoutsk,  between  52*  and  56°  W  N.  lat.  It  is  reckoned 
400  anlea  leog  and  frooA  80  to  60  mUes  in  braadth ;  its  drcanfrnnee  is 
1865  fcrsts  or  1244  English  nules;  its  depth  varies  from  80  to  800  ^ 
thorns.  Its  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Jalconts 
who  fonneriy  resided  in  its  vicinity,  and  who  called  it  Bt^foMd  or  '  the 
great  sea,*-— or  Sa'i-khel,  *  the  rich  lake.'  The  Russians  who  navi^te  it 
speak  of  it  with  respectful  awe,  and  call  it  the.  Sviaioi  More  or  '  holy  sea,' 
— a  name  perhaps  originating  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Bouriats  used 
to  celebrate  their  great  annual  sacrifice  on  the  island  of  Olkhon  in  this 
lnh»  The  Chinese  callinjRp^  or « the  sea  of  the  North;'  the  Boorw 
iats  DaUdf  and  the  Tonngfaoiiaes  £am^— -e  nsme  amply  signifying  *n 
Isge  coUeetimfc  of  water/  or  *  a  sea.'  The  shores  are  lofty,  steep,  and 
ni^;ed ;  in  some  parts  presenting  bold  headlands  and  deep  indentatienSi 
The  waters  are  fresh,  and  extremely  transparent.  It  freezes  in  Novembsi^ 
and  thaws  in  May.  Cochrane  crossed  it  where  40  miles  broad,  when  fro- 
zen, in  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  a  sledge  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast. 
The  winds  are  often  very  violent;  and  the  water  is  sometimes  raised 
into  high  waves  while  there  is  no  perceptible  wind.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
liable  to  a  kind  of  inteirtina  conuBotioB  or  boifing,  by  which  ramsls  loeaifQ 
aeme  shocha,  eren  whan  the  sorfcea  ii  perfectly  sniooth.  Jnly  and  An- 
gnst  are  oonsklaied  the  worst  seasons  for  navigating  this  Iske ;  Majr  and 
Jnne  the  beat ;  but,  wlietber  in  good  or  bad  leasaBSj  Cochnme  soys,  it 
not  unfreqnently  happens  that  the  vessels  for  transporting  provisions  are  25 
and  30  days  in  crossing  a  distance  of  50  miles  I  There  is  no  sensible  flux 
and  reflux  discerned  here.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  seals  of 
a  silver  colour  are  found  in  this  lake,  although  these  animals  are  never  known 
to  ascend  the  Yenisei.  The  Booriata  of  Olkhon  catch  them  and  sell  their  skins 
to  the  ddneee.  Fbh  ara  plentifrd,  especially  theetaigeon, stailet»  andsal- 
mon.  The  Salmo  swfesmaltror  OHigratoratt  ia  fished  minMnenae  qnantities 
m  the  months  of  August  and  September.  Fdlas  mentions  a  partioilar  spe- 
ciea  of  fish,  which  the  RMana  caU  GofosMpMte  rtU  OUIkm^J  whiab 
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with  (Im  exoeiitimi  of  the  hmAp  mduHs  akMWt  «iitif«ly  of  bonte  nd  wA  imIj 
grease.  It  hot  new  been  ragdarly  caught,  but  is  only  found  on  the  beteb» 
nfter  hnrricanet.  The  waves  sometimeti  throw  on  shoie  a  species  of  bi- 
tumen, called  sea-wax. — The  island  of  Olkhon  is  situated  near  the  N. 
tthore  of  this  lake.  It  is  45  miles  in  length  and  about  17  in  breadth.  It 
is  inhabited  by  Bargou-Bouriats,  who  rear  cattle,  and  also  cultivate  the  soil. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  other  small  isles  in  this  lake.  The  principal  ri- 
Ten  which  discharge  their  waten  hito  tUe  hdte  are :  tin  BargOMW,  which 
hae  E  eonne  of  270  mllesi  the  Sdatga  from  the'Chaogai,  the  ifpper  Angara 
coming  from  the  N.W.  and  entering  the  lake  at  its  eastern  angle,  after  a  ^ 
oonrse  of  220  miles,  and  the  Tunka.  The  only  outlet  is  the  Lower  Anga^ 
rOy  which  bears  this  name  to  it^  confluence  with  tlie  II ym,  but  from  that 
point  to  its  junction  with  the  Yenisei  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Upper 
Tnnguska,  Many  geographers  have  considered  the  Baikal  lake  as  having 
been  formed  by  a  great  earthquake  for  the  following  reasons  :  some  of 
the  mountains  which  environ  it  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  suddenly 
diajoined  from  oiher  monntain-maaaes ;  9tdUf^  the  bottom  of  the  lake  pve* 
aenia  eztfaordinary  ineqnalitiea  of  rodca  and  aaad-baBfca ;  S<%,  the  ear- 
rounding  districts  are  volcanic;  and  i7/i/^, earthquakes  have  been  frequent- 
ly felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  The  Baikal  was  first  navigated 
by  Europeans  in  le  iS  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1772  that  a  chart  was  publish- 
ed of  it.  In  1806  a  new  chart  was  published.  The  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Baikal  is  thinly  peopled. 

Lakes  of  Western  Siberia,']  The  lakes  of  Western  Siberia  are  less  re- 
markable for  their  size  than  for  their  number.  I^e  TcAnnjf,  which  ia  mora 
thanSOmikalnleagth,  andinaomeplaceadOmileabroadyiamapartof  the 
ateppe  of  Baraba  which  is  filled  with  lakea.  On  the  map  of  Siberia  by 
Pallas  we  count  27  lakes  between  Omak,  Kolyvan,  and  Semipalatnoi. 
The  steppe  of  Ischim  contains  also  a  great  namber  of  lakes,  amongst  which 
that  of  Karg-Atiiydim  is  the  largest.  In  a  space  of  '280  miles,  and  about 
80  in  breadth,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ouy  to  the  sources  of  the  Toora, 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Uraliaa  mouutaius,  nothing  but  lakes  is  to  be 
seen. 

SaU  Lakn^  Salt  lakes,'*  says  Maite  Brun,  do  not  belong  eida- 
aively  to  the  aandy  steppes  of  the  aontheni  parte.  They  are  found  even 
in  the  high  and  cold  mountains  of  Daonria.  They  are  foimd  alao  aoMmg 
the  frozen  moraasea  of  the  northern  shores.    What  is  move  remarkable, 

fresh  water  la)ces  are  liable  to  change  their  qualities  and  become  salt.  Of 
this  the  lake  of  Seidiaishcvo,  in  the  province  of  Iset,  between  the  town  of 
Toniliask  and  the  fortress  of  Zveringolofskaia,  is  an  exam])le.  This  lake 
was  once  filled  with  fresh  water,  very  shallow,  and  full  of  lisb.  All  at 
once  its  depth  increased ;  its  waters  became  brackish  ;  the  fish  with  which 
it  abonnded  died ;  and  one  half  of  a  neighbouring  foreat  wae  ewaUowed  up 
by  it.  It  ia  only  to  be  regretted  that  theae  phenomena  were  eoarcely  o)^> 
aerved  by  any  persona  except  a  few  Tartars.  The  learned  M.  Sokolof  baa 
given  an  intereating  description  of  the  salt  lakea  of  the  province  of  IseL 
These  lakes  are  scattered  in  the  midst  of  a  great  number  of  fresh  water 
lakes  ;  they  are  liabl^j  to  lose  their  saline  impregnation,  for  several  are 
known  in  which  the  salt  formerly  crystallized,  but  at  present  does  not.  In 
some  of  them  muriate  uf  soda  alone  is  foujid,  aud  some  of  them  are  im- 
pregnated with  it  to  saturation  ;  iu  others  bitter  magnesian  salts  are  pre- 
dominant, and  othera  have  a  mixture  of  eolphatea.  Beaidee  thoee  ahrMd^ 
mentioned,  there  ia»  in  the  ateppe  of  laaim,  the  aalt  hike  Eb€k»  or  Buht^ 
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wliicii  is  one  of  the  nio«l  abundant,  and  furnishes  the  Basbkiro  with  very  jrood 
salt.  Tile  Kirgbiseiiaus  come  to  bathe  in  tbia  lake  in  (summer,  and  believe 
that  it  cures  theui  of  several  diseases.  Between  the  Tobol  and  Irtysh,  in 
tl|«disalel«f  iHniitiiliMaadWtle^lri^maifll  w  In  niddle 
of  the  sleppa  of  Banba,  tharo  h»  amoog  otiwa,  ^  hmam  lake  ZsMtft, 
between  7  and  8  miles  in  circnmCerence,  the  salt  of  wliich  is  extremdy 
«hite»  aiid  crystallizes  in  Gid>es ;  the  quantity  it,  however,  gndoaUy  di» 
rainishes.  In  eastern  Siberia  the  salt  lakes  are  somewhat  less  abundant ; 
yet  from  Irkoutsk  to  Jakoutsk  the  mountains  are  filled  with  salt  springs, 
and  these,  in  more  places  than  one,  form  lakes.  That  of  Selingin»koi  was 
visited  by  professor  Pallas  ;  it  yields  a  bitter  salt.  Hie  atreamlets  by  which 
U  M  flvpplied  an  lrari^  and  the  sate  Bmik  1^  htm  sHaBe 

at  the  bottoaa,  aad  the  aaljaceat  rock.  The  aodaldn  of  Daenriay  naac 
Zizaan,  is  not  the  only  4iiie.ol  ita  kind.   Others  are  Ibiiiid  m  difiaaait  ^fuu 

\  t  •  I.O.I 

■  II  I 

CUAP.  II—CLIMATB— PRODUCTIONS— MANUFACTURER  AND 

COMM£BC£. 

(Xmale."]  We  any  coniider  Asiatic  Russia  aa  divided,  in  respect  of 
climate,  into  foor  zones  or  belts.  The  1st  of  these  we  may  call  the  arctir 
zone,  including  all  the  country  to  the  X.  of  the  67th  parallel.  The  cold 
is  here  more  intense  and  constant  than  in  Lapland  ;  and  in  the  vast  mo- 
rass through  which  the  Obi  flows,  the  thaw  never  penetrates  above  a  foot. 
iPcr  at  least  9  months  of  the  year,  the  coontry  ia  oermd  with  snoi^  iad 
Me ;  the ioe  upon  the'rivaia  aaid  lakea  h^giiia  to  bnak  vp  towwda  thd  ted 
of  June,  or  in  July,  and  in  September  they  are  again  friaani  hk  liie.iaid- 
dle  of  the  long  day  of  the  polar  circle — a  day  synoayflMa  hare  with  the 
whole  duration  of  a  season — a  N.  wind  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  waters 
with  a  thin  crust  of  ice,  and  to  give  a  yellow  and  red  tinge  to  tlie  leaves 
of  plants.  Vegetation  is  often  limited  to  a  few  hours,  within  which  brief 
space,  however,  it  often  proceeds  with  almost  visible  rapidity.  The  max- 
inram  of  hioat  in  the  height  of  s^mmm  b  mofi^.tite  11^  Reaumur ;  yet 
it  anowa  in  the  nig^t,  or  when  ^  nnk  ippMiidiea  ila  decKne^  ■  'Dm  Std 
none  may  he  called  the  cold  aooe.  Winter  and  summer  are  the  only  two 
aeasons  known  here.  Com  is  raised  under  the  60th  and  even  the  62d 
parallel. — The  3d  zone  includes  the  governments  of  Kasan  and  Orenburpf, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Irkoutsk,  the  Aleutes,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  Kamtschatkan  peninsula.  All  the  four  seasons  succeed 
eitfh  other  here.  The  Angara  is.  nsoally ;  frosen  Over  about -the  middle  of 
Decemher»  anl  lemains  so  till  the  Slat  ef  Mittdi.  At'  Nermdiiiiik  ibe 
thmr  penetrates  8  feet  beneath  the  surfiice...  The  Irtysh,  near  Ootak,  la 
usually  frozen  over  about  the  end  of  October,  and  the  ice  breaks  np  in  die 
end  of  April. — The  4th  zone  includes  all  the  cotmtries  of  Asiatic  Russia 
to  the  S.  of  the  50th  parallel.  It  comprehends,  therefore,  the  governments 
of  Astrakhan  and  Caucasus,  the  Caucasian  districts,  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  governments  of  Tomsk  and  Irkoutsk.  This  district  enjoys  in  some 
parts  an  Italian  climate. 

Dumtei*'}  The  perpetual  fogs.wfaidi  hang  over  the  eastern  nnd  noidi* 
era  ooMta  el  Siberia,  nniled  to  &e  intenae  odd,  excite  scrofiiloaB  or  acor- 
bntie  d'Tpftff*  in  these  countries.  We  are  told  that  the  btiotsroen  will 
often  pwaarra  their  Uvea  by  drinking  the  Jblood  of  the  animids  «hicb  they 
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1mt8  killed,  iHsle  U  b  yet  wn.  In  tiM  nimmtm  of  DMvi«»  nd  all 
wrand  NertdiiMk,  feme,  epilepsy,  and  scurryy  ave  common  diiOMos.  In 
llie  Heppes,  the  cattle,  and  still  moie  the  hones,  are  liable  to  a  species  of 
plagne  which  the  Tartars  call  yatooa.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  insect 
which  Linnseus  discovered  in  Sweden,  and  on  which  he  bestowed  tlie  ter- 
rific name  of  Furia  infernalis.  In  the  N.  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
.  snow  produces  disorders  in  the  eyes,  to  prevent  which  the  natives  wear  a 
sort  of  mask. 

PBODUClfOVSrf— ^liifilMi  kmgdm*'}   Hie  aninial  kingdom  fills  n  great 
pflrtiffn  in  liie  natanl  Iriatory  of  these  regions.    The  rein-deer  inhabits  the 
fim  «ML>M00iid  zones  just  described.    Pallas  saw  large  flocks  of  them  on 
IIm  monntains  which  bound  Mongolia,  between  the  49th  and  50th  paral* 
lels.  The  rein-deer  are  tlie  most  valuable  gift  which  Nature  has  bestowed 
on  the  nomades  of  these  arctic  regions.    They  are  easily  kept ;  and  they 
aenre  the  purposes  both  of  horses  and  cattle.    A  Samoied  is  reckoned  n 
rich  men  who  hM  100  or  160  vein-deer;  hat  an  econenucil  IVingnM  . 
wiD  keep  1000 ;  s  Koiiek  oeveral  dionsandi;  and  we  am  told  that  among 
the  Tschuktschii  ihwe  an  shepherds  who  own  as  many  as  50,000. — .The 
elk  is  difiosed  over  a  great  part  of  Siberia ;  and  is  hunted  in  March  when 
the  surface  of  the  snow  b^g;ins  to  melt. — The  roe  is  not  found  in  higher 
latitudes  than  55°. — The  bison  is  occasionally  seen  on  the  Caucasian  fron- 
tiers.— The  buifaloe  is  chiefly  confined  to  Kuban. — llie  bos  grunnictis  is 
hunted  by  the  Tunguses^Hie  Uadc  cattle  of  Raaria,  transported  to 
Sberiay  have  dimimdied  in  rise,  hut  improved  in  strength^The  Caspian 
antelope  is  found  on  the  Caucasus,  and  the  gazelle  in  Georgia. — The  camel, 
and  dromedary  are  kept  by  the  Kalmuks,  Nogays,  Kirghissians,  Bashkirs, 
and  Mongols ;  but  do  not  live  above  the  55tli  parallel. — The  capra  fpgrn- 
gU9  is  seen  on  the  high  mountains  of  the  Caucasian  chain ;  and  the  stein- 
buck  also,  according  to  Klaproth. — The  sheep  are  of  three  species :  the 
Russiui,  the  broad-tailed  Kiighissian,  and  the  wild  sheep  or  ovis  ammon. 
The  fiist  aia  CBBail  and  diort-tailed,  and  seldom  have  honis ;  in  Toholsk^ 
however,  they  attain  the  sine  of  the  Kirgfaissian  aheq».   The  broad-tailed 
sheep  are  chiefly  kept  by  the  nomadic  herdsmen,  some  of  whom  posscM 
floc^  of  from  4,000  to  10,000.    The  wild  sheep  occurs  in  Ischim,  and 
along  the  Irtysch  and  Altai,  along  with  the  argali  and  mufflon. — The 
horses  of  the  Mongols  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  sometimes  they  are 
striped  like  the  tiger,  or  spotted  like  the  leopard.    An  adon  or  stud  of  a 
noble  Mongol  will  frequently  contain  3,000  or  4,000  horses  and  mares. 
The  greater  part  of  tlie  Siberian  horses  are  white.   The  equui  anmu  km- 
mu  ooeue  in  LesgiiistBn ;  and  the  onager,  or  wild  aas,  on  the  hotdere  of 
ihB  Caspian. — The  Siberian  dog  greatly  resembles  the  wolf  hoth  in  appear- 
ance and  habits  ;  but  is  trained  to  drag  sledges  with  extreme  nwtftncsp,  ■ 
The  black  fox,  or  canis  h/caon,  occurs  in  the  extreme  north ;  the  canU  ala* 
pes  on  the  Ural  ;  and  the  canis  lagopus,  or  stone-fox,  on  the  arctic  sliores. 
—The  panther-cat  is  found  in  Georgia  and  the  southern  regions  ;  the  Jliis 
wmntdfjitlu  ehaut^  and  fducaraiaU,  also  occur  in  the  southern  mountains. 
In  generdy  the  animals  which  belong  properly  to  the  central  plateau  of 
Aria  estend  mote  or  less  into  Sonthem  Siberia.    Ennines»  marmots,  mar^ 
tines,  and  squirreb,  are  hunted  in  Siberia  for  their  fnrs.    The  white  bear 
is  the  most  formidable  wild  animal  of  Siberia ;  the  ounce  occurs  in  Daou- 
ria ;  and  the  lynx  and  the  plutton  everyivhere. — Among- the  cetacea  are 
the  narwhal  in  t\w  polar  ocean  ;  the  walrus  in  the  northern  and  ea^itrm 
seas ;  the  dolphin  iu  all  the  seas  ;  and  the  sea- wolf  on  the  Kamtschatkan 
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■hown  ■Hdi  ooantiy  abowdi  imriiiged  game ;  inch  as  wild  ducks,  geese, 
ewM,  wnarjiens,  woodeDefc%  tad  uMtridgw.  Anongdie  biidi  of  fiasr 

sage  are  the  polar  goose  and  anus  glacialis.  The  albatross  is  fipeqaenl  in 
Behri]ig*8  straits  and  aronnd  the  Alaatbn  islands. — The  bee  is  not  found 

ill  Siberia ;  but  mosquitoes  and  bugs  are  exceedingly  troublesome  through* 
out  all  Asiatic  Russia. — Herrings  and  other  small  fish  abound  on  the  sea- 
coasts.  All  the  rivers  abound  in  salmon,  trout,  starlet,  sturgeons,  and 
oUier  clioice  fish. 

FegetaUt  kmgiom.'}  In  •  dhnale  so  rigorow  as  the  northern  parts  of 
tlui  region,  none  Imt  tlie  mott  hardy  plants  can  thrive.   The  oalc,  tlia  n 
iMsel,  the  elder,  and  the  plane,  cannot  stand  the  cold  of  a  iKberian  win- 
ter ;  they  disappear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  and 

on  the  banks  of  the  Tobol.  The  lime  and  the  ash  cease  about  the  Irtysh; 
the  pine,  which  in  Norway  reaches  the  parallel  of  70",  does  not  in  this 
country  pass  that  of  60°.  The  silver-fir  goes  no  farther  than  58".  The 
great  Siberian  rivers,  however,  are  skirted  with  thick  forests  of  elders, 
wiDoway  efans,  maples,  wiute  and  black  poplars,  aspens,  pines,  and  Siberian 
cedars.  Siberia  neither  prodnoes  apples  nor  pean ;  tlie  fjfnu  teeeote,  er 
wild  pear  of  Daouria,  yields  only  a  tasteless  frnit ;  and  tiie  fgna  pnmi' 
faliot  or  Siberian  crab,  has  notlnng  to  reconunend  it  but  its  extreme  beauty. 
Berry -bearing  shrubs,  however,  are  numerous,  and  agreeable  preserves  and 
drinks  are  made  from  them.  We  have  already  noticed  the  vegetation  of 
the  mountain-regions.  Gmelin  has  remarked,  that  the  Siberian  vegetation 
cliang^  its  character  when  we  pass  the  Yenisei ;  but  it  is  not  easy,  says 
Malte  Brun,  "  to  define  changes  of  this  Idnd  with  precision.  It  is  certain 
that  there  era  many  plants  wnicfa  do  not  resist  tlie  incraase  of  cold  wliidi 
is  hh  when  we  pass  that  river ;  snch  are  the  CamoMus  arvmuiSf  Can^ 
panula  cervicarkii  Convallaria  majalitf  Rhamnus  caiharticwy  and  Dac- 
tyl U  glomerata.  Pallas  observes  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uralian 
mountains  some  Hungarian  plants  are  found.  In  ascending  the  Irtysh 
towards  the  Altai  mountains,  we  begin  to  observe  several  species  which 
are  peculiar  to  Siberia,  and  their  number  increases  when  we  pass  the  Ye- 
nisei, but  they  only  become  abundant  toward  the  £.  of  the  lake  Baikal ; 
Dnoniia  is  their  real  country.  These  same  phmts  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  flat  and  wooded  country  between  the  Yenism  and  the  lake 
BaikaL  We  only  find  hoe  the  plants  which  are  usual  in  cold  climates,^ 
and  common  even  in  Europe  ;  but  on  the  N.E.  of  the  Obi  we  find  several 
plants  peculiar  to  the  Altai  mountains. — In  western  Siberia,  on  the  Obi, 
agriculture  disappears  about  the  GOtli  parallel.  In  the  eastern  part  of  it^ 
grain  has  not  been  found  to  ripen  either  at  Oodskoi,  which  is  under  55", 
nor  in  Kamtschatka  at  51°.  The  highest  mountains  of  the  southern  fron- 
tier are  too  cold  and  too  dry ;  thus,  three-fifths  of  Siberia  are  not  aaseep-  ' 
tiUe  of  any  sort  of  cnltors;  bnt  tlie  S.W.  parts  possess  remarkable  finr- 
tillty.  On  the  north  of  Kolyvan,  barley  gives  a  return  of  12,  and  oats  of 
80  fold.  Bnck-wfaeat  is  apt  to  shoot  in  tlds  black  and  light  soil ;  but  when 
sown  in  thinner  soil  it  gives  a  return  of  from  12  to  20  fold.  The  greater 
part  of  the  natural  order  of  gramineous  plants  which  grow  in  Europe  grow 
also  in  the  S.  of  Siberia ;  but  only  the  winter-rye,  barley,  and  oats,  are 
cultivated.  The  Tatars,  who  ai'e  fond  of  white  bread,  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  rearing  a  little  wheat.  Millet  thrives  in  the  west  of  SibiBria.  Hie 
Tatarian  bnck-wfaeat  is  sown  in  the  steppes  winch  have  been  recently 
clearad  by  means  of  fire.  One  of  these  fields  has  for  three  or  fonr  snc^ 
cessive  yesis  |^ven  a  letum  of  10  or  15  fold,  without  leqviring  to  be  ra 
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sown,  the  gifftin  which  falls  daring  lutmwi  sofficing  for  seed  for  the  ensu- 
in^r  crop ;  hutlhe'WMdi  progiiwiividy  ioenw*  m  nnnbar.  '  Tbie  stjrle  of 
ggrieiiltiiro  is'plHrfectly  adapted  to  M  inddent  SSbarinty  who  iknm  the 

com  on  the  harvest  field,  and  bom  straw  to  save  themselves  the  tMNi* 
ble  of  removing  it.  If  the  working  of-  mines,  internal  navigation,  and 
commercial  economy,  have  received  some  slight  improvements  in  Siberia 
under  the  last  three  or  four  reigns,  it  is  but  too  evident,  notwithstanding 
tlie  Russian  panegyrics,  that  agriculture  is  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  50 
Cr  00  years  ago.  Bell  of  Antermony,  more  than  half  a  century  back,  took 
a«fte  of  the  abmiduiee  of  bvek^whea^  fioe»  berlegrt  and  oats,  to  the  wmlii 
er  'TdboWd,  and  on  ihe  aondi  aide  of  the  lake  BtSkd  t  hot  the  ohetadee 
which  tlie  dhnate  presents  to  the  extension  of  agriculture  have  been  bnt 
feebly  combated.  Beyond  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  the  llSth  of 
Ef.  long,  (from  London,)  the  cerealia  do  not  succeed.  In  the  N.  they  are 
«testroyed  by  the  cold ;  on  the  E.  the  fogs  prevent  them  from  ripening. 
Thus,  two-thirds  of  Siberia  are  destitute  of  prain.  The  culture  of  pota- 
toes begins  to  supply  its  place.  Common  flax  grows  in  several  parts  of 
the  UmL  Tile  Lbmm  perpme  letdiea  aa  ftr  aa  Tnnikhansk ;  hemp 
grows' as  Iter  north  Be65*.  At  the  foot  of  the  Altiji  monntauia  sone  Tar- 
tars make  thread  and  «1olli  of  two  spedea  of  nettles,  the  UrUea  dkMoa 
and  cannabifia.    Hops  are  in  great  abnndanee." 

Mineral  kingdom.^  Asiatic  Russia  is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals.  The 
quartz  family  is  very  numerous.  Topazes  are  found  in  the  Ural,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Polar  ocean  between  the  Yenisei  and  Lena.  Beryl  and 
aqua-marina  occur  in  the  Little  Altai.  Opal  and  chalcedony  are  procured 
in  great  abttiidaiHSe  and  variety  throughout  Uie  country.  Spars  are  very  plen- 
tUbl.'  The  locaHtieB  of  gianite  am  eitemhre.  ^SeoHtes  oocnr  m  the  Ural  and 
Baikal  mooBtidns.  Natron  is  ahmdaht  hi  ^  Caspian  and  Siberian  8te|»pe9 ; 
the  Baraba  6teppe  afibrtls  great  quantities  of  saltpetre.  Naphtha  occors 
in  different  quarters  ;  and  there  is  a  soft  kind  of  eiayv' called  rock-marrow, 
found  on  the  eastern  coasts,  which  the  Tungnses  eat  by  itself  or  with 
milk,  without  sustaining:  any  inconvenience  in  consequence  of  such  an  ex- 
traordinary species  of  diet.  Gold  and  silver-mines  are  wrought  in  various 
quarters.  Iron  is  difiused  over  the  whole  of  Siberia.  Magnets  of  a  large 
sise  are  procured  hi  thb  oomitry.  The  ether  metallic  products  are :  cop- 
per,  tHoc,  bismiithy  arseidey  cobalt,  nickel,  molybdena,  and  dronicnm. 

Mines.l  In  1745  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Ural  waa  lint  node. 
Until  the  discovery  of  the  mine  of  Tsar-Alexander,  those  of  Kasnikofik 
and  Vladimir  Avere  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  district  of  Zlatoiitl,  Seve- 
ral other  mines  have  been  vj-ry  recently  discovered  in  this  district.  The 
number  of  workmen  employed  is  1200,  an<l  the  produce  in  1824  n'as  15 
poods  8  lbs.  The  mines  of  Ekalerineburg  yielded  31  poods  2  lbs.  ut  gold 
Ul  189S ;  and  tiie  total  value  (tf  the  gold  and  silver  produced  in  the^  dia* 
tricts  betwixi  1818  and  1824  was  3,567,217  rabies. 

Ttie  mmes  of  silver  m  the  distrkts  of  Koltfvanmotkrmmuk  and  Nert- 
chinsk  belong  to  the  croWBi  and,  according  to  Weydemeyer  annually  yield 
above  1200  poods  of  silver,  and  about  38,000  poods  of  lead.  The  silver 
mines  of  Barnaoule  in  the  government  of  Tomsk  yield  1200  poods  of 
metal,  the  value  of  which  is  about  £200,000. 

The  copper  mines  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  belonging  to  the 
crown,  annually  produce  52,000  poods  of  copper,  and  those  belonging  to 
private  mdividnak  from  127,000  to  169,000  poods. 

MaHiifaciunf.2   One  of  the  moat  magnifioent  iron-fooiideries  in  the 
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Mgines,  and  hmmmm  qata/StiiB  of  cBttay, 

are  likewi?»e  extensire  iroD-works  at  Barnaoale  and  "Smchinst 

Woollen  cloth,  linen*?,  and  glass,  are  manafacture^l  at  Teimic^-k-  The 
cloth,  which  amounts  to  about  60.0Ch»  archines  '  yearly,  i-  emplayed  ta 
clothing  the  Siberiau  troops.  The  linen  mauaiaciured  here  ia  interior  ia 
quality,  and  chiefly  used  in  the  army.  Ia  1824 
30,000  ttdniMyvatai  ~ 
crystel  Ims  Iimb  BHni 

valued  at  25,000  rubles  anmnDy.  A  y  Jer-nMuiyfa>  tunr  w*s 
at  Kasaa  in  1788.  When  tins  i  ill  Jilkfciiii  iil  is  in  full  artiritv.  it  ooplors 
700  men.  and  <-an  deliver  42,000  poods,  or  1.512.<X><«  Earfish  poonds  of 
powder  per  month.  The  salt-works  at  Flefki  yiiP'ld  4.'-N»<».»»«x»  pood*,  or 
144,000,000  lbs.  of  salt  yearly,  being  the  nM&t  extensive  manuiai'U^ry  of 
tlua  article  in  all  the  Ri 
fomad  in  mery  regidv 
d^,  yMd  m  iril « 
Tiduals  are  employed  at  thai 

Asiatic  Russia ;  b«t  all  those  on  this  side  of  the  ITral  mcnatains  are  tie 
property  of  government,  which  has  monopolized  the  sale  of  spirits. 
These  distilleries  are  farrard,  bat  are  aabiect  to  tlw  iMptCfioa  of  tiie  wia^ 
governors  of  the  provinces. 

Commerce.']  We  shall  commenre  oar  skacck  of  the  ornament  id  Asia- 
tic  RwMia,  or wtfaer  of  ihe> portion  eftfce  LiMuiiuef  Em ipiaBEMie 
wincn  IS  cuBUiKSBCi  iwiiiii^w  nor  jisbbb  vnaHHi^  ww  ■  w  aMHaa  as 
tlie  trade  hv  wav  of  TeflL*. 

The  distance  betwixt  Teffis  and  Tan  Hz  is  about  600  wmtttt,  ar  400 
British  miles,  and  the  roate  l«  accompiL'-heii  by  loaded  hr»r^  m  *?^  or  30 
davs.  Each  horse  co^t-*  from  7  to  lO  «ilrer  rubier  and  «.'arri»—  trum  12 
to  14  poo<i'<  weight  of  merchandise,  A  dntv  of  10  silver  ko[^>»'k^  1  to  be 
paid  upon  each  horse  on  crossing  the  Per^iaa  iroatier ;  a  &ecoad  dosy  of  S 
nhrer  mblea  it  Erivn;  a  ^Uidaf  10  wfcha et  Blei—ii  afhca.  Vy- 
1116417,  aC  wiech  no  IndirHiee  ia  pnmm  m  ike  cbrt  neady  pdUfahed 
by  MM.  Balbi  ad  Bra4  ;  a  fourth  of  2  rubles  at  Kaktshivan  ;  a  fifth  of 
20  kiqidca  at  die  pas<$a?e  the  Aras  ;  a  sixth  of  1  ruble  60  kop.  at  Mo- 
rend  ;  and  a  seventh,  the  amount  of  which  we  do  not  know,  at  Taoriz. 
^V'hat  reduction  may  have  l><^n  effected  upon  these  dutie*.  *«Tnce  the  fir-*t 
part  of  this  route  fell  into  the  band**  of  Russia,  we  do  not  know.  From 
Tanriz  the  caravaus  usualiy  employ  10  days  in  trarelliag  to  .Soitaoeeah. 

lomed  ffmm  nd  cryHel  wmm,  tm,  mm^  AmuSm  kmgf,  ae^,  caftn, 
tediga^  naelBwiiB,  eotsoii  aid  silk^mift,  fufm,  iraam^  wmd  delk  Ke 
dntf  Ib  charged  ou  iroB,  tmd  it  brinzs  aliovit  7  ndi.  20  kapu  per  pood. 
Sugar  brings  Id  rub.  per  pood ;  and  Indian  indigo  from  130  to  150  rob. 
Russian  nankeen  fetches  S4  silver  kop.  per  Pemian  arrhine.  tht«  archine 
being  44  English  inches.  Ordinary  Russian  cloth  selk  for  6  or  b  rubles 
per  archine.  The  colmir  of  this  article  mo«;t  in  demand  in  Per«>ia  b* 
pistachio.  Almost  all  this  coameree  is  in  the  hands  of  Arawaiaiks,  aad 
IB  aoppoaed  to  anottt  te  l,j800,009 


goedi  ve  coKfeyed  to 

*  Tis  andUas  b  ciail  taU 
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per  hone  loful.  Tlie  local  advantages  of  Tefli*,  considered  not  only  witli 
re«p**ct  to  Persia,  but  many  other  Asiatic  regions,  are  certainly  very 
great,  and  may  hereafto'  render  it  another  Ormoa,  or  a  new  Palmyra. 
R  k  not  abore  100  AjtMi^finM  <iM>M«ck  and  Caspian  seas, 

tioDy  finee  from  danger,  and  sobject  to  little  expense.  In  time  of  pence 
ships  from  the  Fhasis,  laden  with  the  prodnee  of  Soathoni  Rnann,  may 

display  their  flags  in  the  porta  of  America,  and  compete  with  any  £u 
ropean  vessels.  Sarattroff,  an  Armenian  merchant  of  Teflis,  purchased  in 
1823,  at  Odessa,  European  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
francs.  The  adventure  yielded  a  lai^  profit.  In  1824,  six  Armenian 
merchants  appeared  at  the  Leipuc  £ur,  and  pnrrhased  goods  to  the  va- 
Ine  of  eOO^CKN)  frsnca.  Urns  goods  were  shipped  at  Odeam  for  the 
Ffanria,  wfaoioe  they  wera  cmried  Ae  liter,  and  oier  the 
to  Geofgin.  Merchants  from  Teflu,  Armenia,  and  Penin,  hm  aince 
af^ieared  regularly  at  the  Leipsic  fair.  In  1825,  the  amount  of  pur- 
chases made  at  that  annual  fair,  by  the  merchants  of  Teflis,  doubled  that 
of  1824;  and  in  1826,  it  reached  the  amount  of  2,800,000  francs. 
Thus,  in  tlie  short  Hpace  of  3  years,  this  newly-established  commerce 
with  the  east,  at  Leipaic,  by  way  of  Odessa  and  the  Phasis,  has  iu- 
craned  8800  per  cm.  By  tte  Cmfkn  tn,  wtmth  hdn  with 
the  mnmfiwtaree  cnn  go  in  S6  hamn  horn  lUkam  to  fkib  conil  of 
GhiUm,  Mawnderan,  er  Aatmhad,  or  to  the  gaif  of  Bnlkaa  on  the  E. 
aide. 

In  1692,  Peter  I.  obtained  from  the  Chinese  government  the  liberty 
of  trading  with  that  empire  by  caravans,  as  well  as  by  individual  mer- 
chants. This  trade  by  caravans  was  at  tir>>t  monopolised  by  the  Russian 
government.  Various  altercations  soon  arose  from  the  customary  chi- 
omiry  of  the  Cfameae  daalcn;  bol  in  the  yev  1727  commiaaionera  from 
both  ooontriea  met  on  the  mntoal  frontier,  and  conchided  a  treaty,  on 
the  spot  where  die  Tillage  of  Kiacfata  was  afterwvda  hnilt»  hy  winch  it 
was  arranged,  that  a  caravan  cooaisting  of  200  persons  only—- instead  of 
at  least  five  times  that  number — should  be  sent  to  Pekin  once  in  three 
years ;  and  that  the  trade  on  the  frontiers,  till  then  indiscriminate,  should 
be  confined  to  the  future  town  of  Kiachta  and  that  of  Zuruchaitu.  In 
1755  government  resumed  the  monopoly  of  the  caravan-trade;  and  the 
royal  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  by  which  it  was  supplied  with  its  chief 
tftide  of  bnrter,  ww  aboliihed  in  1762.  The  mte  of  euma  from 
,  Siberia  to  Peldn  seems  to  have  been  the  same  aa  that  of  the  i»eaent  Kiachta 
trade,  which  has  constitnted  the  sole  over-hmd  commerce  belween  Rnaaia 
■nd  China  since  the  year  1800^  wlieii  •  new  commerdal  treaty  was  entered 
into  between  the  two  governments,  and  the  trade  strictly  limited  to  the 
town  of  Kiachta.  Bell  of  Antermony,  who  traversed  this  route  in  1720, 
proceeded  from  Tobolsk  to  Tara,  crossed  the  marshy  steppe  of  Baraba, 
passed  the  Obi,  and  reached  Tomsk.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Yeni- 
seiski,  and  afterwards  to  EUmski  on  the  Elim,  where  the  road  to  China 
diverges  S.E*  Lenring  this  place,  he  crossed  the  Baikid  lake  to  Selm* 
ginslcy  passed  the  Tola,  sntarsd  the  dessrt,  and,  paramng  n  8ontk>eMisriy 
dirsetfoo,  reached  the  Chinese  wall.  With  the  exception  of  the  watar- 
csrriage  acrosa  the  Baikal— which,  as  already  explained,  is  not  only  te- 
dious but  dangerotM — merchandise  is  transported  from  Petersburg  to 
Pekin  chiefly  by  land.  The  distance  between  these  two  places  is  reck- 
oned at  bOiO  versts,  or  5330  English  miles,  viz. : 
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F^^Mn  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  ... 

Mosoowr  to  Nishni  Novgorod,  ... 
Niihni  Noveorod  to  Tobolsk* 
Tobolsk  to  frkoutsk,  .... 
IffcMilik  10  Kliditi^  .... 

fliWt  «r43IA  English  milsa 
KMlfttoBakin,  ...  ]^  or  1^015  ditto. 


The  latter  part  of  the  road  lies  through  a  flat  desert  country  before  it 
fwdies  the  CUnMw  wall ;  the  fomwr  travenes  in  tome  places  a  difllciill 
one,  and  wlueh  for  a  portion  of  the  year  is  distoriied  by  tbe  wealher.  The 
Mle  of  Kiachta  U  dnis  stated  by  Bi.  Coze,  for  the  year  1777 : 

Value  of  imports  from  China,         •         1,464,712  rubles. 

...     exports  10  ChllMi         -         -    l,SlS,e8i  ... 
Datiss  oollsotsd,        ...  481,460 


•oo 


This  steteMsnt,  howofer,  odnded  oontrriNuid  sffides,  and  represented 
dMCOBBMNO  of  a  very  unfavourable  year.  M.  Coxe  estimated  the  ave- 
rage gross  amount  of  the  whole  trade  at  4,000,000  silver  rubles  ;  and  as 
this  trade  is  almost  entirely  one  of  barter,  the  amount  of  the  imports  will 
be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  exports.  In  a  general  statement  of  the 
commerce  of  Russia,  laid  before  the  lords'  committee  on  trade  in  1820 
and  1881,  the  cemBeraa  of  Udita,  daring  the  yean  1618  and  1819,  k 
thas  eadubhed : 

18I&  1819 

Value  of  goods  imported,    -    S>169,116  rablai.  -  4,I4«,465 

 ozportad,     -    S,168,1I6        -  4^142,406 

I>nly«illielod,  -    11,00,966  4^868^ 

Aooofdioff  to  another  staCaaient,  given  in  evidenca  holialiia  the  same  eem- 
mittee,  the  total  valoe  of  Eoropean  manaftctaras  bartered  aft  Kiadita 
amoonted  to  £1,000,000.  It  ii,  liowever,  evidently  extremely  difficolt  to 
fix  the  exact  value  of  goods  exchanged  by  barter ;  and  there  is  always  an 

extensive  contraband  trade,  of  which  raw  silk  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese, 
and  British  cloths  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  are  examples.  The  articles 
of  barter  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  are :  fiirs,  woollen-cloths  of  Russian, 
Polish,  German,  and  English  manufacture,  metals,  cattle,  corn,  and  guu- 
powdsr.  The  Chinese  netnni  lea,  silk,  cotton,  poveelatn,  sagar^candy, 
tobaoeo^  rhabarih  mmk,  and  oilier  drags.  In  the  year  1800  a  qnantity  of 
English  cottons  was  purchased  by  Russian  meidiants  at  Leipsic,  and  sent 
to  Kiachta.  Tliis  circumstance,  it  wonUI  appear,  led  to  a  further  intro- 
duction of  British  goods ;  and  in  the  year  1819  the  quantity  of  British 
manufactures  exported  to  China  througli  tlie  Russian  territories,  according 
to  a  statement  from  Petersburg,  was  as  follows : 

Woollen  clothe  in  Imitation  of  Saxon,  camlets,  and  bombazets,   -  400,000  yards. 

Moslios  and  white  oottoos,  .....  800,000 
veWeteeiN^  -  .  .  ^  •  .  120,000 
volvarots^  ......  4^000 


The  commodities  obtained  in  barter  from  the  Chinese  sre  conveyed  to  Nishwi 
Novgorod  on  tbe  Volga,  the  commerce  of  which  ptaoe  has  already  been 
dascnbed  under  the  head  of  the  commerce  of  European  Russia.  The 
quantity  of  tea  annually  brought  throut^^h  Kiachta  amounts  to  about  50,000 
chests  of  74  lbs.  each.  A  duty  of  one  ruble  per  pound  is  paid  to  th«^ 
Kusaiau  government ;  and  tbe  black  tea  sells  at  420  paper  rubles  per 
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chesU  The  Russian  government  restraioB  all  peraons  from  engaging  in  the 
KiaehtK  trade  bat  uativ«-bom  subjects,  copeU  of  the  first  guild  or  clan, 
who  pay  £500  per  ammni  for  their  pateat»  and  whose  mimber  is  about 
45. 

One  good  result  has  already  taken  place  since  the  Russians  became  mas- 
ters of  Northern  Toorkistaun  :  caravans  can  now  traverse  the  Kirghissian 
steppe  with  safety,  whether  finm  BoUnm  er  Kokamid  on  the  S.  or  Rus- 
sia on  the  K.  Tfao  intiroonrM  is  now  laid  open,  and  instead  of  plonde^ 
hag  and  pillaging  caimnms  and  travellers  as  fonneily,  the  Kirghissiaas  now 
escort  and  protect  them.  The  value  of  goods  sent  to  Bokhara  by  the  cara- 
vans now  amounts  to  20,000,000  of  rubles  annually.  In  the  first  five 
months  of  1826,  three  caravans  went  from  Petropaulovekoi,  consbting  of 
101  camels,  and  372  carts  loaded  with  merchandize  :  two  of  these  cara- 
vans were  destined  for  the  Kirghissian  steppes,  and  the  other  for  Kokaund. 
The  amonnt  of  vnlne  in  mbles  was  man  tnan  150,000.  *  ^  the  same  year 
two  earavana  from  Asia  arrived  at  Petropanlovskoi,  one  from  the  Kiiglns- 
sians  themselves,  consisting  of  85  camels,  and  81  carta  with  furs,  lamb- 
skins, and  woollen  goods.  Seven  Kii^hissians  escorted  it.  These  goods 
were  bartered  on  the  spot,  and  the  furs  were  afterwards  sent  to  Nishni 
Novgorod,  the  lamb-tikius  to  Kasan,  and  the  woollens  remained  for  home 
consumption.  This  caravan  came  from  a  place  called  Semiyark,  1500 
▼efsts  distant  Tlie  yapond  caraw  came  firom.  Kokaund,  with  spun  and 
raw  oottmv  deatinadfor  the  finr  of  Nislini  Nofgorod.  TMe  people 
belong  to  the  town  of  Asret,  and  are  Taaliknnts,  live  in  housoa,  and.ooenpy 
themselves  in  agiicnknre  and  feeding  cattle.  Tins  latter  carafan  came 
1250  versts. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  Russian  tradi^  with  Asia, 
and  the  power  which  Russia  may  come  to  possess  of  transforming  the 
present  maritime  commerce  betwixt  Europe  and  Asia  into  a  land  com- 
merce llnoqgh  her  Asiatic  pesiassioM.  In  a  work  recently  published  at 
Bedin  it  ia.  reniaiked  that  Rnsrin  already  possessea  a  commercial  rente 
Into  the  heart  of  the  Chmese  empire  by  way  of  Kiachta ;  and  ihat  Orsn- 
jhurg  may  already  be  considered  as  an  entrepot  of  the  Russian  commerce 
with  China,  Bucharia,  Tibet,  Cashmir,  and  India  ;  while  with  Bagdad 
and  Georgia  easy  communications  already  exist.  But  we  must  remark 
that  although  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  Russia  at  this  moment  to  enlarge 
her  Asiatic  land-commerce,  still  she  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to  be 
▼ery  wary  in  her  motions  on  her  Asiatic  frontiers,  where  she  might  soon 
Gonw  into  ooUisioa  with  n  ht  toon  formidable  power  than  her  own,  which 
conld  certainly- easily  atrip  her  of  a  laige  part  of  her  Asiatic  territories  in 
the  erent  of  a  wv.  Besides  the  sovmignty  of  the  seas  seems  to  be  the 
necessary  condition  on  which  tho  possession  of  the  commerce  betwixt 
Europe  and  Asia  must  be  held.  For  suppose  Russia  were  at  this  moment 
mistress  of  India,  but  not  of  the  seas  which  wa!^h  its  shores,  how  long 
could  she  preserve  the  integrity  of  her  new  dominions,  and  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  their  wious  regions  ?  Again,  the  fact  seems  to  he 
loet  sight  of  in  the  specniations  of  the  Beriin  economist,  that  ahhongh  a 
great  inlaad  trade  may  hnve  formerly  existed  betwixt  Enrope  and  India, 
yet  the  character  of  taat  commerce  was  entirely  different  in  ancient  times 
from  what  tt  would  now  be.  The  merchandise  which  India  then  sent  to 
Europe  consisted  of  articles  of  great  value  but  small  bulk :  such  as  pearls, 
diamonds,  silk  stuffn,  and  jewellery,  which  could  be  easily  transported  on 
a  few  beasts  af  burden ;  bnt  bow  very  difiierenl  must  be  the  moans  and 
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routes  of  conveyance  adopted  for  Uie  purposes  of  tlie  modem  commerce 
«f  this  CMDtry,  the  chiaf  aitidis  «f  which  are  tea,  rice,  sugar,  saltpeue, 
«d4  alhar  hollqr^miMNBifaa?   A  ««m1  nmed  with  50  or  60  hande 

win  mnsport  as  much  roerchandiae  from  India  to  ogr  gifen  distance  aa  a 

caravan  of  4000  camels  and  400  conductors,  without  counting  their  escort. 
And  unless  we  suppose  Russia  to  have  made  herself  mistress  of  all  the  in- 
tervening territories  what  an  amount  of  custom  and  transit-duties  would 
BOt  aach  articles  have  paid  hefure  they  reached  Europe  ?    Russia  has  not 
.jret  been  eUe  to  eipiiili  e  single  nercaiitUe  expedition  into  China ;  all 
Mr  tnMle  with  that  power  ia  yet  atrietly  tnimcted  at  the  froBtiei>eettle- 
'eMOt  ef  Kiachta.  The  trade  with- Bneharia,  China,  and  Bokhara,  is  more 
direety  and  Rnssia  might  be  able  to  procure  Indian  merchandise  through 
the  medium  of  these  countiieH ;  but  then  this  trade  would  be  constanUy 
exposed  to  the  depredation-^  '  t  the  nomadic  hordes  of  Central  Asia  ;  and 
as  to  the  commerce  beiwixi  iiie  countries  we  have  now  mentioned  and 
Northem  India,  that  again  would  lie  at  the  Mercy  ef  anch  wild  tribes  as 
ll*  H  %fcaiii  md  inlwbitonto  of  Oabnl.   If  the  hto  treaty  is  atrietly  pre- 
.  enrvedt  tlw  eeiuneidel  kterconrse  of  Russia  end  Perrin  nay  eerlainly  be 
^^raatly  improved,  and  Astrakhan  and  Tiflis  become  ridh  entnfMts  between 
diese  countries,  provided  the  Persians  make  that  progress  in  civilization 
which  is  asBeaewy  for  the  support  of  an  active  tcade  under  any  eircum- 
etances. 

Comparatw4  Table,^  The  following  table  is  taken  from  a  Russian 
jeamal  entUed  Stvemjfi  arkhirf  or  '  Nerthem  archlTea,'  pnbUahed  In 

.  1822.  The  RnmiaB  tchetwert  is  a  dry  measure  containing,  according  to 
KlapeetlH  8|882  Pariaien  inches ;  the  assignat  ruble  is  worth  about  one 
French  frmc,  or  lOd.,  according  to  the  same  authority.  In  the  column  of 
revenue  we  understand  that  only  the  capitation  and  forest-impost  are  in- 
cluded: 


5urfac«  in  m. 

rrojKjrlion  ii< 

A  »cr«^r  produce 

Numb«r«r 

Capital  Ut- 

'BitiMorift  M 

In  b  jteAt*  In  Ru«- 

taanvtlK- 

reucd. 

a  dcfrw. 

•tan  tchrtwi  rtt. 

lorict. 

'  1,000 

"'flso 

5,aoo,ooo 

ISO 

r..5UO,000  rub. 

ne 

1,110 

0.100,000 

OS 

2,300.000 

rt,vJO(),noo 

3,900/NW 

a,soo 

lUO 

SpSOOyOOO 

MIO 

4,070,000 

so 

t;100,OOB 

tan  3,100 

« 

11,000 

110 

5,000,000 

■  S/lOO 

40 

56 

800^000 

tg  ifiOO 

m 

4300^000 

1 

9M000 

fi, 100,000 

235 

11,500,000 

OB,MO 

3 

40 

1,800^000 

Mi^BOS 

as 

as 

IjiWijWO 

li 

envooo 

» 

SyMMVlOO 

5,500,000 
8,500,000 
1^.000 
fit0OO,OOO 


1,100.000 
l,000b000 

%isMoo 

4,000,000 
i^fiOOyOOO 

HSS5 


Monies.']  The  sUver  ruble  current  in  Asiatic  Rmia  ia  worth  alwat 
St.  9j|if.  of  fiiigiiah  cttneney ;  the  eopper  raMe,  \9d. 


CHAP.  lii.-i'Ol'ULATlON  AND  TRIBES. 

The  Russian  geographers  have  assigned  to  Asiatic  Russia,  with  the 
"Rasan  and  Astrakhan  provinces,  but  excluding  the  free  tribes  of  Caucasus, 
a  population  of  10,120,000  souls.  Supposing,  with  Hassel,  that  the  free 
Caucasian  tribes  amounted  to  400,000  souls,  the  total  population  of  Asiatic 
Bnssia,  in  1820,  mi^^t  amount  to  10,512,000  aonta.  Siablowaky  has 
IV.  H 
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eMimatea  it  at  9,493,518  souls,  etOamn  of  the  popubtwn  the  Ales* 
tbn  Islands  and  the  KorilM.  Cnniie  eatwited  the  total  popiihrtion  of  the 
RaariMi  dottiaioiiB  in  Aaia,  m  1818,  at  1 1,000,000.  A  cenaoa  was  taken  of 
die  population  of  the  Russian  provinces  in  1796,  when  it  appeared  that  their 
population  at  that  period  amounted  to  6,800,970  souls.  In  1820  a  re- 
turn from  the  samw  districts  exhibited  a  population  of  9,249,330  souls,  or 
an  annual  increase  since  1796  of  102,015  souls.  By  the  recent  conquests, 
Russia  has  added  a  population  of  perhaps  2,000,000  souk  to  her  domin- 
ion. The  respective  mortality  of  Ceottal»  Western,  end  Eastern  Siberia 
ik  as  24,  27,  and  85. 

Tribeg  and  Nations.'}  There  are  above  100  nations  or  distinct  tribes 
in  Asiatic  Russia,  all  differing  from  each  other  in  lanc^uago,  ninnners,  and 
roligion.  To  describe  each  of  these,  however  slijfhtly,  wouM  greatly  ex- 
ceed our  limits,  but  we  shall  aftbrd  a  few  concise  notices  of  the  principal 
Asiatic  Russian  nations.  The  number  of  the  aborigines  to  that  of  the 
Russians  in  Siberia  is  as  3  to  8. 

*  lit,  Tk$  &aoimia»  TW&sr.]  It  was  under  the  reign  of  Josn  Besilo- 
fitch  I.  in  1477,  that  the  Slavonians  entered  Aria  from  Einrafw,  and  first 
settled  in  Penn.  In  1552  they  advanced  into  Kasan.  We  may  divide 
tfi^m  into  the  two  dasses  of  Great  and  Little  Busnans.  'Die  former  are 
the  ruling  nation.  The  latter  include:  1.  The  Duhofski  Cossacks, 
amounting  to  above  3,000 ;  2d,  The  Cossacks  of  Astrakhan,  of  nearly 
equal  number ;  3d,  The  Gt  ebenski  and  Semniniski  Cossacks,  on  tlie  Terek, 
furnishing  one  regiment  of  1,200  men;  4th,  The  Orwnburg  Cossacks, 
amounting  to  nearly  20,000  ;  5th,  The  Urattam  Cossacks,  amonntmg  to 
30,000 ;  and  6th,  The  Siberian  Cossacks,  whose  numbers  have  been  esti- 
mated so  high  as  100,000.  The  Russians,  Cossacks,  and  other  colonists 
from  Europe,  chiefly  inhabit  the  towns  and  military  stations.  Ipnorance, 
indolence,  and  drunkenness  prevail  amongst  them,  but  they  are  priiised  by 
travellers  for  their  hospitality  and  good  nature.  The  Swetles  wlioni  Peter 
the  great  banished  to  this  country,  civilized  tlie  people  among  whom  they 
came ;  and  in  the  laiger  towns  we  may  now  find  the  elegancies  of  their 
Enropean  neuhboors;  bat  this  refinement  of  manners  has  certainly  not 
reached  into  wo  country-towns  and  villages.  Some  Cossack  frmiUes  eslap 
Uished  in  the  towns  have  obtained  the  rank  of  droriainim  or  patriciana. 

2d,  Caucasian  Tribes.']  In  our  account  of  the  Caucasian  districts  we 
have  attempted  to  detail  the  component  parts  of  their  motley  population. 

Sdy  Tatarian  Tribes.~\  The  numerous  Tatar  colonies  occupy  the  north- 
ern coastvs  of  the  Caspian,  the  N.  side  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Ui'aliau  steppes 
decUning  towsrds  Soongaria,  the  sonthem  Urd,  the  sonthem  Siberian  fron- 
tier, and  the  wastes  along  the  Lena;  and  are  foond  as  colonists  in  Kasan, 
Tobolsk,  and  Orenbui^.  Tliose  removed  fartheHt  to  the  E.  are  the  BiriusteSf 
the  KeUschinzes  or  KatschiniatUt  and  the  BeiUir§t»  These  three  tribes, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  Monerolian  blood,  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abakan,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Upper  Yenisei.  The  Katschinzes 
are  rich  in  cattle.  Their  beardless  visage  indicates  a  mixture  of  Mongolian 
blood.  In  the  S.  tlie  St^^anituu  occupy  the  hig^  mountains  of  that  name. 
These  nomades  have  some  features  of  resemblance  to  the  Mantcfaooe.  A 
tribe  of  T^euUi,  or  Tehnguint  lives  in  the  neighhonrhood  of  Kntsnesk{ 
the  greater  part  of  them  reside  in  the  Kalmuk  country.  The  Russiana 
call  them  IVhite  Kalmuks.  Some  of  them  who  have  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism  still  neglect  the  greater  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
church.    Tlieir  language  is  lialf  Mongolian.    In  going  down  the  rivers 
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TooMk  and  Tdnlyin,  we  find  two  Tartar  oolonieft,  called  after  tlie  names 
of  tkeae  men.  TIm  Tehm^  Tartan  qteak  a  dialect  ooonrtbg  of  Tar- 
tar, Bnriafe-Mongiriianf  and  aome  Yakout  words.  Among  various  in- 
fii^ificant  tribes,  we  may  mention  the  Abinzi,  who  call  themselves  in  the 
singular  numUor  Aba,  and  in  the  plural  Abalar.  They  live  among  the 
Telengootes.  On  passing  the  Obi  we  find  tlie  Barabinzasy  v.ho  live  hy 
fishing  and  their  flocks,  in  tlie  great  »teppe  known  by  this  name.  Some  of 
tkem  are  Mahonunedans  and  the  rest  pagans.  The  Tartars  of  tho  Obi  live 
akng  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  as  6r  aa  the  environs  of  Narym.  Thooe 
of  Tobdak  live  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river  of  tins  name,  from  the  fron* 
tier  all  the  way  to  its  mouth.  The  Taraliansy  in  the  district  of  Tare, 
speak  the  same  dialect  as  the  preceding.  The  Turalinxes  or  Turalininjufy 
the  most  ciWlized  of  all  the  Tartars  of  Siberia,  inhabit  the  towns  aii<l  vil- 
lages situated  on  tlie  banks  of  tlie  Tani,  from  the  mountains  till  it  rea^bes 
the  Tobol.  They  were  forcibly  baptized  in  tlie  river  by  Philoppei,  a  noble- 
man or  eedeaiaatical  dignitary,  assarted  by  a  body  of  Cossacks. — The  ooa- 
elitationa  of  the  Tartars  are  generally  robust  and  vigorons.  Their  simple 
mode  of  life,  dieir  frngality,  and  their  cleanliness,  protect  them  from  the 
grsater  part  of  contagions  and  malignant  diseases,  excepting  the  amali-poz, 
which  has  at  ditferent  times  spread  tenible  ravages  among  them. 

yifm<r<}hr\  Tlie  Mongolian  people  living  in  Asiatic  Russia  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  tribes :  viz.  \aty  The  Kalkas  on  the  Selenga, 
between  the  50th  and  55th  paralleb.  They  are  an  entirely  Asiatic  race 
in  physiognomy  and  mannerB.  The  Shmt,  who  are  divided  into  the 
4  tribes  of  KhotehaiMt  Derheiianff  JSaongarufM  and  Torgatians,  Sd,  The 
Barga  SuriaU,  a  great  Mongolian  race,  have  peopl(>d  almost  the  whole 
province  of  Irkoutsk  and  Nerchinsk.  They  are  full-bodied,  but  in  general 
of  a  weakly  constitution.  Tliey  speak  a  very  mule  dialect  of  Mongolian. 
All  these  three  tribes  are  Buddhists  in  religion,  and  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious  in  the  extreme. 

51ft,  MamMmn.^  Ihe  original  habftat  of  the  Mandshnr  nate  waa 
the  N.  and  E.  parts  of  Upper  Asia,  Daonria,  and  the  basin  of  the  Amoor. 
Those  of  them  who  have  become  denizens  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  divided 
into  the  following  tribes :  1st,  The  Tunguses,  who  call  themselves  Orooes 
or  Bojes.  "  They  inhabit,"  says  Cochmno,  "  divers  parts  of  Siberia  etjually 
distant  and  distinct ;  from  the  shores  of  the  Yenisei,  Lena,  an<l  Amoor,  to 
those  of  the  Ochota  and  Omekon,  and  the  mountains  about  Idgiga.  They 
are  nearly  all  wanderers,  and  rarely  to  be  seen  in  any  mechanical  or  sub- 
eervient  employment,  lliey  are  classed  into  Fontt  and  Ihmi  Zoji- 
^'otift.  The  former  occnpy  themaelves  in  fiahing  and  the  chase,  having 
bat  few  rein-deer ;  the  latter  subsist  entirely  by  the  breeding  those  ani- 
mals, and  wander  from  pasture  to  pasture  with  their  flocks,  tents,  &C.  A 
very  few  of  tb(Mn  have  received  baptism  ;  the  rest  are  idolaters.  Their 
language  is  said  to  be  Mantshur,  from  whom  they  all,  no  doubt,  descended, 
as  may  be  ini'eiTed  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  eyes,  being  elougatt.'d  and  far 
apart.  They  are  characteristically  honest  and  friendly,  robbery  being  con- 
sidered by  them  aa  nnpardonable*  I  was  myself  a  witness  of  their  hospi- 
tality or  improvidence,  for  they  seem  to  have  no  thought  <^  the  intnre,  snd 
therefore  readily  share  what  tbsy  have  killed ;  yet  it  ia  strange  that  nothing 
will  induce  them  to  kill  a  rein-deer  for  their  own  consumption,  unless  tbe 
party  is  rich,  till  they  have  been  eiglit  days  without  foo<l ;  the  act  is  then 
considered  justifiable.  They  bear  fatigue,  cold,  and  privations,  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.   Tliey  aie  sensible  of,  and  thankful  for,  kind  treatment. 
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bat  will  ppnnit  no  one  to  abuse  them.  To  strike  ft  Tongomian,  is,  indeed, 
A  great  crime,  and  often  leads  to  fatal  consequences,  as,  in  that  case,  they 
do  not  consider  their  word  an  sacred,  but  justifiably  to  be  broken.  They 
are  exceedingly  irascible,  and  can  be  done  nothing  witli,  but  by  good  words ; 
and  iUm  I  had  i«qiieiit  oocmimi  9t  proniig,  thtongfa,  generally,  my  own 
Umlt.  Tlwir  penom  mmSU  md  father  dalicate  iia  ippeaiwiee ;  their 
featvni  ragalar,  and  aomcwhat  plcaahig^  With  theaa  hit  traits  of  charac- 
ter they  are  filthy  to  an  extreme,  eating  and  drinking  any  thing,  howevei- 
loathsome ;  and  the  effluvia  of  their  persons  w  putridity  itself.  They  are 
considered  good  soldiers,  and  are  excellent  marksmen,  either  with  the  bow 
or  rifle.  The  dress  of  either  sex  is  ueai  ly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
Tartar  nations,  differing  dMy  in  Aair  inode  of  ofnaaMating  it,  and  ean* 
asiB  of  Uonweia  of  tfw  rain-deer  akin,  with  the  han*  tnaido,  and  atoddaga 
and  boots  of  the  same  animal ;  the  latter  made  from  the  legs.  A  waist- 
coat or  jacket  aleo  of  leather,  sometimes  lined  with  white  foxes'  or  with 
hares'  skins,  supplies  the  place  of  a  thick  sort  of  short  surtout-coet  of 
double  leather  withont  the  hair ;  and  lastly,  for  the  severity  of  winter,  of 
a  single  or  double  frock  with  hair  in  and  outside,  the  two  leather  sides  be- 
ing together.  A  warm  cap  and  large  gloves,  with  sometimes  a  guard  for 
tho  faroaat,  of  while  fias,  cnOed  nagraoHnklr,  vte.  broaat'Cew,  aad  a  oaaa* 
ibrler  nraoid  the  neck,  fomved  of  the  tvla  of  the  aqninri ;  aneh  ia  their 
costume,  which  ia  alnoat  wiMlly  Amiished  ftom  the  akhia  of  rein-deer. 
Foxes'  skins  sen'e  for  capa  and  lining*;,  and  a  wolf  s  is  considered  valuable, 
as  the  warmest  of  all  ontside  pannents.  Tliey  have  also  a  pruard  for  the 
forehead,  ears,  nose,  anil  chin.  Their  beds  are  made  of  a  bear's  skin,  or  of 
the  large  rein-deer  s,  with  a  blanket  from  tlie  same  animal,  lined  with  the 
warmeat  far,  and  in  shape  Ekto  a  bag,  aa  llM  feet  are  completely  endeaed ; 
an  axe,  a  kidfe,  wooden  spoon,  and  ketde,  eonatitMe  their  only  nUmaQa ; 
the  first  is  a  tine  fud  noji,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  with  a  gfaas  of  spintS) 
tiieir  highest  Inznry.  Their  modes  of  dress,  and  general  mode  of  VMagf 
he.  they  have  in  common,  more  or  less,  with  all  other  Siberian  nations, 
whether  the  Tchuktchi,  Ynkagires,  Koriaks,  Yakuti,  or  Kamtchadales. 
There  is  no  other  difference  amongst  them  than  in  the  embroidery  of  their 
clothes,  or  the  richness  or  pov^ty  of  the  wearers ;  and  these  I  shall  take 
occarion  to  niMioa  in  iroalmg  of  a  difliBrant  trfte*" 

5  A,  Fint,"]  Wo  havo  no  proof  that  the  VkaUk  nation  waa  origfaMlly 
Asiatic;  bnt  a  CODrfderaUe  number  of  Finnish  tribes  are  scattered  through* 
out  the  northern  regions  of  this  continent.  The  Permians  or  Biarmianst 
amount  to  about  20,000. — The  Syrjanes  or  Komi  inhabit  Perm  and  To- 
bolsk.— Tlie  fVoguh  live  l)etween  the  Tobol,  the  Berezof,  the  Obi,  and 
the  Uralian  mountains.  They  call  themselves  Mansi, — The  Ttchwasche* 
inhabit  Kasan,  Simbink,  Orenburg,  Wiatka,  and  Tobolsk.  Their  nnmben 
ha?o  been  ostimated  at  200,000.  They  aro  partly  Chriatiaiia  and  partly 
Shawans.— Tho  Ttcherwmiiiet  are  a  pretty  nrnnmoa  Shawaa  t>ibo*--The 
Wotjakes  are  more  given  tO  the  practice  of  domestic  arts  than  any  of  the 
other  Finnish  tribes  just  enumerated.  Their  numbers  in  1783  were  esti- 
mated at  about  100,(M)0. — The  MorrfwrinM  speak  a  Finnish  dialect  thickly 
interspersed  with  Russian  and  Tataric  words.  Their  numbers  amount  to 
above  100,000. — Tlie  Obi'OsHaks  assert  that  they  are  descended  firom  the 
Permians.  They  possess  the  country  from  Surgut  to  Berezof.  ^  Hw 
Oatiaks,"  says  Soyef,  **  are  amall  and  ferfile.  Their  physiognomy  haa  no 
diatingniahiiig  chara^eristic.  Their  hair  ia  generally  of  a  reddidi  or  a  Kght 
yellow  caat.  They  wear  a  tight  dress>  winch  is  made  of  akina  and  Una 
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Ike  men  make  a  maiic  npoa  tlnir  akm;  tbe  woomq  mw  figuraa  on  tW 
bae1E■ortltolMuidll»t&»lbram^aadtbelbrepartof tfaek^^  Thenrsui* 
BUT  cabins  are  of  a  pyiamUU  tem ;  the  wialer  ones  are  mpmff  and  bvili 

of  wood.  Hie  Ofltiaks  ave  pcoperly  fishermen,  but  in  winter  they  engage 
in  great  hunting  expedition*.  The  rich  possess  flocks  of  rein-deer.  No- 
thing is  so  dirty  and  disgusting  as  their  appearance  and  manner  of  living ; 
yet  they  enjoy  good  health.  They  generally  die  of  scorbutic,  nervous, 
and  other  chronic  diseaflea.  The  Ostiaks  are  still  pagans.  In  swearing 
allegiance  to  a  mw  emperor,  lliey  are  made  to  go  on  their  kaees  before  a 
beards  akin,  or  an  axe  with  which  a  bear  has  been  killed ;  each  (Mak  ia 
presented  with  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  poBit  oi  a  knife,  and  takes  bis  oath 
in  the  following  terms :  *  If  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  become  unfaithful 
to  my  czar,  if  1  do  not  pay  my  tribute,  if  I  desprt  my  canton,  &c.  &c.  may 
a  bear  devour  me  !  may  the  motRel  of  bread  which  I  now  eat  suffocate  me, 
this  axe  cut  off  my  head,  and  thi«  knife  pierce  my  heart  T  This  is  a  cere- 
1110117  vMd  tfMiM[  an  Ae  idokttnma  people  of  aberia.  Tlie  htm  enjoys 
among  ifaen  ■  Mugkm  veneration*  Tbo^  maike  aaorifioea  before  gcHng  obI 
to  hut  thb  nbiial ;  and  after  kafing killed  one,  they  eelebrate  his  memory 
by  an  expiatmy  fete,  and  by  songs  addressed  to  his  manes."— The  Tept- 
Jaret  or  Teptari  are  a  mixed  race  whoae  numfaeny  ia  1796,  amounted  to 
about  50,000  souls. 

6<A,  Samoiedes*']  The  Samoiedes,  properly  so  called,  occupy  an  im- 
mense extent  of  territory  covered  with  heath  and  morasses.  Their  country 
is  bottided  in  Bmrope  by  the  fHer  Meae%  and  m  Asfn  by  the  Olaiiek. 
Ikey  are  a  race  of  very  diminntiTe  statnre:  aeldom  eKeeediBg5»mMl  often 
meaanrkq^  only  4  feet.  They  bave  short  legs,  a  favge  flit  bead,  a  flat  nose, 
a  unde  mouth,  large  ears,  and  a  scanty  beard ;  theur  eyes  are  small,  black, 
and  angular ;  and  to  these  attractions  they  add  an  olive-coloured  skin  per- 
petually smeared  with  grease,  and  very  black  bristly  hair.  Thf^ir  women, 
bowemr,  are  said  to  have  an  easy  shape  and  mild  features.  It  is  thought 
that  the  whole  Samoied  race  has  moved  down  the  course  of  the  Yenisei. 
Theur  mmben  were  eatfaMted  n  1796  at  80,000. 

7*Ae  Yakouts^  The  Yakouts  are  a  numerons  tribe  of  Siberians,  amount- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  between  8  and  300,000  souls,  who  tend  their  herds  and 
Bocks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lena,  from  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Witim  and  the  Olekma,  on  the  W.,  and  from  the  Aldan,  on  the  E.  side  of 
that  river;  extending  along  the  arctic  ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kowima  as  far  as  that  of  the  Indigirka.  The  origin  of  these  people  is 
faiTol?edhi  the  aame  ohecmlty  as  that  of  other  natlena;  and  ea  they  poaseaa 
neidier  written  iworda  nor  oral  tradition  on  this  point,  we  are  left  to  dnnr 
oar  conjectarea  from  their  physiognomy  and  language  ahmew  Aa  m  the 
former,  they  resemble  more  the  Tatar  than  the  Mongol  laee;  and  as  the 
latter  lias  evidently  on  affinity  to  that  of  the  Krasnojarski  and  Barbinski 
Tatars,  although  containing  many  Buriat,  Mongol,  and  Tungonsian  wordw, 
we  are  inclined  to  pronounce  them  a  branch  of  the  great  Tatar  race :  an 
opinion  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  tlie  circumstance  of  a  Tatar  tribe 
near  Krasncjarsk,  bearing  the  name  of  Saagm  (being  aho  Tory  simiUr  to 
'die  Yakoata  m  manneia  end  caatoBia»)  and  the  national  name  of  the  Ya- 
koati  being  Sotiha  /  for  the  former  name  waa  given  to  them  by  the  Roe- 
efenS)  and  has  no  meaning  in  their  own  tongue*  They  are  divided  into 
two  tribes,  the  BcUilinski  and  the  Khangalasski,  which  had  both  been 
compelle<l,  for  some  reason,  to  emigrate  at  al)out  tlie  same  period,  from  a 
more  southern  conntry,  to  the  cold  and  dismal  regionti  in  wliich  tiiey  are 
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BOir  feoad*  A  people,  cdled  the  Khorinzi,  whose  dwelling  places  Iwd 
Im«b  on  the  other  side  of  the  like  Baikal,  joined  the  fonner  of  these  tribea» 

among  whom  they  lonp  preserved  their  language,  customs,  and  manners, 
till  they  became  gradually  so  blended  with  the  people  among  whom  tliey 
had  settled,  that  it  would  now  he  nearly  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 
The  religion  of  this  people  is  obviously  founded  on  the  old  tenets  of  the 
Mongols,  or  ShuBanism :  but  it  hns  vndergone  to  many  changes-— owhiK  to 
their  being  ignonnt  of  writing',  and  theralbro  compelled  to  trust  all  ueir 
knowledge  to  oral  tradition,  and  to  their  migratory  life — that  it  preeonts 
now  such  a  mass  of  confiiaion  and  absurdity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dincover 
any  thing  like  a  system  in  it.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  they  believe 
in  a  Creator,  whom  they  name  Ar-toian  '  gracioun  Lord.'  Hin  wife  is 
called  Kjubei  Khotun  *  great  lady,'  who,  they  believe,  appeared  to  their 
ancestors  under  the  form  of  a  swan,  for  which  reason  many  of  them  do  not 
eat  that  bird.  There  is,  moreover,  a  god,  commanding  thunder  and  light- 
ning, caUed  Stjuga^oion  *  hatchet  loid;'  and  a  '  giver  of  all  good,'  such 
as  children,  cattle,  and  other  property,  who  is  named  Shessjugai-toian  s 
and  who  hns  likewise  a  wife  named  Akssut.  They  also  believe  in  a  sort 
of  mediator,  who  receiven  their  prayers  and  presents  them  to  the  dinnity, 
and  who  is  named  Aksskit.  This  personage  is  said  to  assume  various 
animal  forms,  such  as  those  of  a  white>mouthed,  long-haired  stallion,  a 
crow,  an  eagle,  &c.,  flesh  of  all  of  which  is  in  conaequenoe  excluded 
from  their  board.  Their  princqiol  worship,  however,  is  dirocted  to  the  son 
and  fire ;  for  they  never  take  n  meal  without  first  Uirowing  some  of  the 
best  meat,  and  pouring  some  sour  mare's  milk  into  the  flame.  Their  prin- 
cipal feasts  are  about  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  fillies  have  been 
Heparated  from  the  mares,  and  the  latter  have  been  milked.  The  milk, 
mixed  with  wafer,  is  put  into  a  trough  made  of  cow-skin,  in  which  it  is 
siiaken  for  four  or  five  hours,  till  it  has  fermented  and  forms  the  kuimuis, 
a  beverage  sufficiently  strong  to  intoxicate.  'When  n  sufficient  quantity— 
with  rich  people  sometimes  amoimting  to  above  1000  pails—is  thus  col- 
lected, each  man  invites  his  frienda  and  lelationa,  and  is  sure  to  receive,  on 
the  morning  appointed,  a  great  number  of  guests,  invited  and  uninvited, 
all  drest  in  their  best  attire.  Tlie  shamans  take  the  seats  of  honour  in  the 
yoort  (hut)  on  horses'  skins  adorned  with  branches  from  the  birch-tree ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  being  likewise  seated,  the  eldest  of  the  sacred 
band  commands  two  young  men,  who  must  not  have  touched  a  corpse  dur- 
ing the  month,  or  be  known  to  have  ever  taken  a  ftlse  oath,  to  take  the 
cup.  These  cups  are  made  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel,  diflering  in 
rise  from  the  eighth  part  of  a  pul  to  a  whole  pail.  Haring  filled  cme  of 
these  vessels  with  kuimuis,  they  place  themselves,  their  frices  turned  to- 
wards the  east,  before  the  embers  of  an  expiring  flame,  and  after  having 
held  the  cup  for  a  few  niinut<»s  against  their  breasts,  they  pour  part  of  the 
liquid  three  times  on  the  worshipped  element,  in  honour  of  the  creator; 
and  then,  tuniing  a  little  to  the  right,  they  perfonn  many  libations  to 
his  wife.  The  next  libations  are  for  the  members  composing  the  assembly, 
in  a  sonthem  direction.  The  foorth  are  made  in  a  western  dtreetion,  in 
honour  of  the  spirits  of  the  air,  of  whom  they  enumente  thrice  nine,  toge- 
ther with  a  chief,  who  has  a  wife,  and  children  of  both  sexes.  The  fifth 
are  for  the  subterranean  spirits — of  whom  they  reckon  eight  tribes,  males 
and  females — in  a  northern  direction.  The  sixth  are  offered  to  the  manes 
ot  tile  deceased  priests  and  priestesses,  who,  according  to  the  universal  be- 
lief of  this  people,  either  become  miited  with,  or  are  changed  into,  demoiM. 
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The  hit  an  intended  to  gain  the  imm  of  an  old  lonale  spirit,  wlio  an- 
.  perintends  the  birth  and  growth  of  calvea.  Theee  ■acrificea  being  over,  the 
diief  shaman,  turning  to  the  E.,  offers  up  prayers  for  the  proaperity  of  the 
people,  and  these  being  concluded,  he  takes  off  his  enp,  and  waving  it  to- 
wards him,  cries  urmi  f  (g\ve  or  hestow)  an  exclamation  which  is  thrice 
repeated  by  all  the  people  present.  He  then  takes  tlie  above-mentioned 
vessel,  and  having  drank  out  of  it,  hands  it  round  for  the  »ame  purpose  to 
the  other  ahamanw  and  head  men,  exdnding  all  thoae  who  have  been  pol- 
Inted  by  the  recent  tonoh  oi  a  corpae,  or  an  thought  guilty  of  theft  or  per> 
jury.  Women  an  ezdnded,  not  oidy  from  drinking  out  of  this  cup,  but 
firom  the  whole  ceremony.  The  assembly  now  betake  themselves  into  the 
open  air,  where  they  seat  themselves,  in  a  semicircle  facing  the  and 
opposite  two  sacred  birch-trees,  called  bagakhy  before  which  all  the  vessels 
containing  the  kuirauis  are  placed.  The  cup  is  now  filled,  ami  goes  three 
times  round,  a  ceremony  in  which  the  course  of  the  smi  is  strictly  observed. 
By  thia  time  the  genti^  begin  to  get  meny ;  and  atarting  up,  they  com- 
mence wreatUng  and  foot-matchea ;  for  which  each  ftmily  prodncea  ita  own 
champion.  These  apwia  an  followed  by  horse-races ;  and  the  joy  and 
hilarity  of  the  day  are  thus  continued  till  all  tbe  liquor  is  drank ;  after 
which  the  company  separate.  These  feasts  are  continued  till  about  the 
23th  of  the  month,  when  the  people  beg^in  to  lay  in  their  stock  of  fir-bark 
for  the  winter ;  which  is  succeeded  by  hay-making,  gathering  of  berrira, 
te.  The  ahamana  an  of  both  sexea*  When  any  one  wiahea  to  bec<nne  a 
member  of  the  holy  oonmivnity,  he  begina  by  playing  the  mad-man,  thrown 
himself  mto  fire  and  water,  cnta  and  half  etrangles  himself,  obliging  hie 
friends  to  watch  him.  Theee  paroxysms  being  over,  he  declares  that  the 
devil  has  elected  him  a  priest,  and  one  of  the  brotherhood  undertakes  his 
initiation,  which  is  generally  completed  in  three  days.  Their  principal 
employment  is  in  the  character  of  exorcists ;  and  in  order  to  excite  the 
surprise  of  the  multitude,  they  have  recourse  to  the  most  disgusting  exbi- 
UtioaB^  in  wiiieh,  howerer,  they  display  no  litHe  aidlL  Tfaoa  they  pretend 
to  cut  their  throata,  diop  off  their  legs,  and  ao^  their  marrow,  plvage 
knives  into  their  bodies,  moatha,  eyes,  &c.,  and  then  ihalring  them  ont  of 
their  boots,  &c.  The  Yakonts  calculate  by  the  lunar  year,  and  are  very 
assiduous  observers  of  the  stars,  as  a  great  part  of  their  work  is  done  at 
night,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  observing  the  heavenly  bodies  that  they  are 
enabled  to  compute  the  probable  length  of  tbe  winter,  and  make  provisions 
for  their  cattle  accordingly ;  often  by  pmdiaaii^  hay  from  the  RimiBna  at 
Tory  high  pricaa. '  Norafflheleaa  their  loesee  in  oittle  an  rery  great,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  snow  occasionally  meknig  and  then  again  freeaiing  ao  hard 
OTer  the  anrlace  that  the  animalfl  cannot  get  at  tbe  grass :  when  the  people 
have  recourse  to  willow  and  birch-branches,  with  which  they  subsist  their 
animals  till  the  return  of  spring.  Their  wealth  consists  chiefly  in  horses ; 
but  their  herds  are  much  reduced.  Of  horned  cattle  they  have  much  less 
than  formerly.  The  Yakouts  seem  a  much  more  observing  people  than 
'  many  of  the  neif^ibonring  trihea ;  and  their  memory  ia  WMuimbly  acute. 
Polygamy  is  practiaed;  although  the  fiiat  wife  alone  ia  cooiidered  aa  the 
legal  aponae*  If  a  man  wishes  to  marry,  he  aenda  hie  agent  to  the  girl's 
father,  to  arrange  with  him  both  for  the  kalum  or  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
female,  and  the  portion  to  be  given  to  the  daughter,  both  consisting  of 
borses,  cattle,  meat,  peltry,  &c. ;  and  the  contract  is  void,  unless  the  latter 
consents  to  the  marriage.  There  being  always  a  quantity  of  beaten  mare's 
flesh  among  the  marriage-portion,  the  arrival  of  tbe  bridegroom  is  generally 
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filed  for  the  hepmimg  of  the  woiler,  when  thil  jneat  keifM  beit;  mU 

durwg  the  first  days  after  a  new  moon,  at  heiag  BiMt  Ivcky. 

7th,  The  Kortaks.'}  The  Koriakt  proper  live  near  the  Anadyr  and 
Olutora  rivers.  The  Tschuktsches  appear  to  be  a  branch  of  thia  people  re- 
siding farther  N. ;  and  the  Youkagirsy  who  inhabit  the  mountains  in  which 
the  Indiffirka  and  Kowima  take  their  rise,  may  alao  he  clatuied  under  the 
glOliHWI  ■•M  41  ,lHillim» 

81ft,  7%e  KamhthmimUimt.'}  The  ImI  fronly  faMo  which  lihe  popuk. 
Uon  of  Astatic  Rwna  may  be  diTtded,  oomprobeDds  the  population  of  the 
peainile  ef  Kanitechatka  mm!  the  adjcceBk  iabndib  who  wall  ofterwavdi 

come  more  particularly  under  our  review. 

General  Summary^  Geapah  Umib  estimirtea  the  aomben  of  these  dif- 
ferent nations : 


1.  Russians,  Cossacks,  and  Colooiata       •       •  7,580,000 

2.  Caucasian  tribes     ......  808,000 

3.  Tatars      ,   1,800,000 

4.  Mongols   800^000 

&  Mandsdran   80g800 

6.  Fnis   630,000 

7.  Samoiedeo   30,000 

8.  Koriaks   24,000 

9.  KamtscbadalisDS   6,000 


Total  11,264,00# 

Or,  classing  them  according  to  ^heir  raHgioo : 

Christians  of  all  sects   6,224,000 

Mahommedana    1,600,000 

Lamaites  or  Buddhists   300,000 

Shamans   1,140,000 


11,264^000 

Little  has  yet  been  done  for  evangelizing  the  heathen  in  Asiatic  Russia. 
Indeed  many  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  few  mission- 
aries who  have  visited  that  country,  on  the  ground  of  an  old  existing  law, 
that  no  heathen  under  Russian  sway  shall  be  converted  to  Chriatiaoity  and 
biqrtised  but  by  the  Russo-Greek  d«gy. 

Poreigntrs.'}  A  conaidenMo  mnmber  of  fewjgaBW  we  settled  in  Aaiitic 
Russia.  The  number  of  0€rmtmt  wm  eftiBnlid  m  1708  ci  88^710  ia> 
diriduals,  chiefly  located  in  8«illof.  A  anafccr  of  Swedes  are  resident  m 
Tobolsk.  The  Poles  are  most  numerous  around  Irkoutak.  Amuniant 
are  pretty  numerous  in  Astrakhan  and  Orenburg.  Their  total  numbers 
have  been  estimated  at  42,000  souls.  Tadschicks  are  located  in  Astrakhan 
and  the  Caucasian  diiitricts.  A  few  Hindoos  reside  in  Kislijai  and 
AatnUntt.  llw  AfMNst  or  Gypsieo  an  chieflf  Thtir 
Bnmben  do  aot  emed  8,000.   The  Jewa  w  nol  mciB  wrnmnrn^ 


CHAP.  IV.-TRE  KINGDOM  OF  KA8AM. 

Iv  eonpUance  with  Raasian  geographical  nomenclature  wc  shaU  dcicrihe 
dM  proviacsB  of  Kmm,  Vm^  rean»  Simbink,  and  Wiatkn  wider  the 
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general  head  of  the  kingdom  of  KiMn,  which  was  created  by  Feter  the 
great  in  1714*. 

Government  of  Kasan.]  The  gorenunent  of  Kmhi  b  booiMled  on 
tlM  N.  did  E.  by  that  of  Wiatka;  on  the  E.  by  OreDlmg;  on  tin  S.  by 
Siabtnk,  and  on  llw  W.  by  Nishni-Norgorod.    Before  the  Tatvie  inva- 

rion  this  country  was  called  Vdgaria.  The  khan  Sain,  a  gfandaon  of 
Gben{2:iz-khan,  fiowided  the  town  of  Kasan  in  1 257,  and  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  empire  of  Kaptchalc.  In  1441  the  khan  of  Kasan  declared 
it  an  independent  state,  and  erected  it  into  a  kingdom,  wliicli  existed  till 
1552,  when  Joan  IV.  conquered  the  klian  Edig^ues,  and  annexed  this 
coontry  to  Ruiuia. — The  suiiace  of  this  province  is  undulated ;  its  highest 
paru  lying  towards  the  E.  wliore  tfaey  ato  oooaoctod  wA  wmm  lawiiw 
liooa  of  the  Unl  ehaiik  It  ia  waiwed  by  tho  Velgth  which  bew  neeima 
tlie  Soikdtaga,  SviagOy  and  Kama.  The  aotl  is  fertile  though  vnsldlivUy 
cultivated.  The  climate  is  very  severe  in  winter ;  the  rivers  are  nsuaUy 
froasen  from  November  to  March  inclusive.  In  the  middle  of  April,  how- 
ever, the  spring  has  clothed  all  the  plains  with  a  fine  and  floral  vegetation. 
The  principal  vegetable  productions  are  barley,  sairasin,  and  millet ;  tobacco 
is  plentiful.  A  great  part  of  the  eastern  districts  are  covered  with  large 
forests  which  supply  timber  for  the  Russian  navy  on  the  Caspian.  The 
riven  aboond  in  iiah ;  and  bees  are  nuneioiis  bflve»  tboogh  they  do  aot 
eaat  in  Siberia.  Theva  are  a  few  mines  of  iron  and  copper  In  this  pto» 
v]]ice»  bat  they  are  not  remarkably  productive.  The  inhabHnii  afe  in 
treneral  industrious.  The  Volga  and  the  Kama  favour  the  commerce  of 
the  country  which  chiefly  consists  in  com,  honey,  wax,  potash,  B<mp,  hides, 
and  horaes. — This  government  is  divided  into  10  circles.  The  revenue  is 
said  to  amount  to  £700,000.  The  Tatars  do  not  pay  a  territorial  impost, 
but  merely  a  capitation-tax. — Tlie  population  is  reckoned  at  900,000  souls, 
of  whom  5(M),000  are  alaTea»  or  aiitricH  glebes,  lbnr-6lid»  of  then  bolongf 
ing  to  the  erown^The  city  of  Kattm  is  sitasled  aboni  8  nulea  fiom  thi 
Volga.  It  contains  nearly  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  12,000  are  l^itanii 
it  was  nearly  wholly  destroyed  in  1820  by  the  eatploaiop  of  the  powder- 
magazine  in  the  citadel,  but  is  fast  rising  in  greater  magnificence  from  its 
ashes.  It  already  contains  41  churches  and  4-  convents.  The  university 
of  Kasan  was  founded  in  1803,  and  is  a  highly  flourishing  institution,  be- 
ing resorted  to  by  the  yontb  of  14>  governments  for  instruction.  There  is 
alM  an  nendenrical  gymnwnini  ia  which  all  tho  principal  huiguages  of 
Ennipe  are  tangbt,  and  a  miiitaiy  school  for  850  cadets,  in  thb  town. 
The  marine  arsenal  b  a  considerable  boflding  in  the  suburbs ;  and  there  is 
a  dockyard  in  which  ships  of  war  are  built  for  the  Caspian  fleet.  Kaaaa 
conducts  a  brisk  trade  with  St  Petersburg,  Archangel,  Tobolsk,  Astrakhan, 
Irbit,  Moscow,  and  Orenburg. — The  other  towns  in  the  government  of 
Kasan  are  :  Zarevo-Kolgchaisk^  with  3,300  inhabitants  ;  Kimmdem-Jamk 
with  2,500  inhabitants;  Jadrin  with  1,000,  Tsclieboksart/  with  5,500, 
Tzyvibh  with  1,500,  Swiahsh  with  3,500,  Teiuichi  with  1,000,  Spa»k 
with  800,  Zoifd^f  with  600,  TnMttopolH,  wad  MmnmiUtA  with  8M 
inhabitants* 

GovF.RNMENT  OF  WiATKA.]  The  gofonnient  of  Wiatka  is  bonnded 
on  the  N.  by  VVologda ;  on  the  E.  by  Perm ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Orenbui^ ;  on 
the  S.  by  Kasan ;  on  the  S.W.  by  Nishni-Novgorod,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Kostroma.  It  is  a  wild  and  uncultivated  province.  The  principal  stream 
is  the  fViatkay  a  tributary  of  the  Kama.  In  1820  the  population  amount- 
ed to  1,265,900. — The  principal  town,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  pro- 
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vinc«,  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants.  Orlof  is  a  town  of  3,000  is* 
habitttitR.  KoiMuh  oontaiiw  4,000  and  Jaramk  5,000  inhabilama. 
The  other  prinetpnl  towns  we  Urthum,  JHahigaf  Sarapui,  Hfoimtk,  Sh' 
hodsk  and  Gkuifi 

GovBRNMBIIT  OF  Perm.J  The  province  of  Perm  receives  its  name 
from  the  Biarmians  or  Pevmianx  already  noticed.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  Wologda ;  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  Tobolsk ;  on  the  S.  by  Oren- 
bui^ ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Wiatka.  The  soil  is  not  good,  especially  in  the 
northern  districts.  The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  level,  till  it  ap- 
proacbea  the  SUwrian  finntien,  at  the  faaie  of  the  Unl  movntaina.  In  the 
diawict  of  Ochantk  a  coorideiaUe  number  of  Spaniih  aheep  are  reared. 
The  principal  rirer  is  the  Kama.  The  population  ia  estimated  in  the 
Peternburg  Zeitschrifi  of  February  1825,  at  1,143,902  souls,  of  whom 
601,'MH  were  females,  and  54,416  paid  no  taxes.  The  Bashkirs  in  this 
province  are  a  numerous  and  handsome  race,  fond  of  ornaments  and  i^udy 
dresses.  The  revenue  in  1829  was  11,117,000  rix-dollars.  The  mines 
of  iron  and  copper  pro<luce<l  in  tlie  Hanie  year  1,616,000  rix-dollars — The 
capital,  Perm,  was  founded  by  Catherine.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kama,  and  ia  eovered  on  three  sides  hy  a  thick  forest,  whose  trees 
teach  to  the  Tcry  gates  of  the  city;  It  ia  regularly  and  handsomely  bntlt, 
and  contains  abont  8000  inhabitants.  From  Perm  to  Koumgiturf  a  dis- 
tance of  91  versta,  the  road,  says  Cochrane,  is  goo<l,  and  the  country  fer- 
tile, with  hills  traversing  it  in  all  directions,  and  valleys  filled  with  thriv- 
ing villages.  Ossa  is  a  town  of  1,000  inhabitants.  Solikamsk  has  5,000; 
Irbit  3,500  ;  Ekatherinehurg  is  a  well-built  city,  founded  by  Catherine 
near  the  source  of  the  Izetl^  and  containing  16,000  inhabitants,  who  are 
generally,  even  those  who  may  be  styled  opulent,  bondsmen  to  government 
or  to  private  individnala.  It  is  2,496  Tersts  from  Pbtersbnig,  and  358 
from  Perm.  There  are  large  iron  and  copper-founderiea  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  latter  of  which  supply  the  mint  of  the  city  with  metal  for  coining 
3,000,000  of  rubles  annually.  These  are  badly  executed,  and  the  metal 
itself  is  very  impure.  Cochrane  says  that  6,000  fine  young  men  arc  con- 
stantly employed  here  washing  the  sand  of  the  river  for  gold.  The  Ya- 
kooleff  iron-foundery  is  a  magnificent  establisiiment  employing  above  6,000 
persons. 

Government  op  Simbirsk.]  This  government  b  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Kasaa ;  on  the  E.  by  Orenburg  :  on  the  S.  by  Saratof ;  on  the  SL 
W.  by  Pensa:  and  on  the  K.  by  Nishni  Novgorod.  Its  population 
nay  amount  at  preeent  to  1,200,000  souls,  of  whom  48,000  are  Ta* 
tars  of  the  Kasaa  atem ;  and  18,000  Tcheremisses  governed  by  their  own 
xotnicks.  Hermann  says  that  220,.S99  peasants  in  this  government  are 
serfs  of  tlu*  crown,  and  *234',586  belong  to  the  nobles.  So  that  we  in:iy 
suppose,  including  the  wives  and  families  of  these  peasants,  there  are 
900,000  souls  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Public  instruction  is  much  neglect- 
ed in  this  government.  According  to  law  every  chief  town  of  a  govern- 
ment sboi£l  possess  a  gymnasium,  and  every  town  of  a  circle  should  have 
a  central  achool ;  but  there  were  only  two  schools  in  thb  govwnaMttt  when 
Dr  Erdmann  visited  it  in  1824.  In  the  aame  year  there  were  43  distiOer* 
les,  SI  traneries,  4  linen  and  3  cotton  manufactories,  5  cloth  manufactor- 
ies, 7  soapworks,  and  5  manufactoriMs  of  potash.  Grain,  lint,  fruit,  horses, 
cattle,  skins,  and  tallow  are  largely  ex])orted  upon  the  Volga.  Its  princi- 
pal town  is  Simbirsk,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  between 
the  Wolga  and  Swiaja,  and  contains  15,000  inhabitants.    The  houses  are 
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mostly  built  of  wood.  Sint:ileie  has  a  population  of  2,500  souUt.  «S/fl/- 
JroixA  and  Samara  aie  town;?  of  about  2,500  inhabitants. 

Government  of  Pensa.J  Pensa  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nisbni 
Novgorod ;  oo  the  N*E.  and  E.  by  Simbink ;  oo  the  S-  by  Suitof ;  snd 
on  the  W.  by  Tanbofl^  Hanel  eatiiiutted  the  population  of  this  province 
in  1820  at  1,044,BS4  seals.  The  town  of  Pensa  contains  about  12,000 
inhabitants.  The  other  principal  towns  are :  Nitkni-Lomof,  Kerentk^  in^ 
MTB,  and  SaroHMk, 


CHAP,  v.— KINGDOM  OF  ASTRAKHAN. 

Thb  Idngdom  of  Astnkban  belonged  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  Tatari- 

■n  khanate.  It  was  conquered  by  tlic  Russians  in  1554,  and  now  em* 
bnces  tbe  provinces  of  Astrakhan,  Saratof,  Orenburg,  and  Cancasns. 

GoVF.nsMEST  OF  ASTRAKHAN.^  Tins  trovernnnent  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Orenburg;  on  tlie  E.  by  the  river  Ural,  whirli  divides  it  from 
the  country  of  the  Kirghissian  Kaisacks  ;  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Caspian  ; 
ou  the  S.  by  the  government  of  Caucasus ;  on  the  \V .  by  the  country  ot 
the  Don  Cossacks ;  and  on  the  N.W.  by  tlie  govsmment  of  Saratov  Its 
geneial  appearsnoe  is  that  of  an  immense  nsked  steppe,  travevsed  from 
N«W.  to  S'E.  by  the  Volga.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Ural,  Sarpa,  JKksm, 
and  tbe  two  Oitzes.  The  principal  lakes  are  these  of  KamUckf  BogdOf 
TragannoSy  and  Kakhi.  The  atmosphere  is  generally  pure  and  serene ; 
the  spring  commences  so  early  as  February  ;  summer  is  scorching  ;  the 
autumn  is  short ;  and  winter,  which  is  very  rigorous  while  it  lasts,  com- 
mences in  September.  The  soil  is  in  general  arid  ;  but  a  great  variety  of 
plants  are  found  in  the  islands  formed  by  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Volga,  and  ex- 
cellent tracts  of  pastare-land  occur  abng  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The 
principal  productionB  are:  wheal,  bariey,  Uibaoeo,  fruits  of  an  exquisite  ila- 
voHTy  melons,  and  mulberries.  The  population  amounts  to  about  190,000 
seals,  and  consists  of  Russians,  Tatars,  Cossacks,  Calmncks,  Armenians, 
Hindoos,  and  Kirghissians.  The  Russians,  Armenians,  and  Hindoos, 
chiefly  inliabit  the  towns  ;  the  Cossacks — who  are  divided  into  the  Astra- 
k)iai\  and  Ural  Cossacks — are  stationed  in  and  around  the  fortresseH  :  the 
Tatars  and  Calmncks  are  nomades ;  and  the  Kirghissians  inhabit  the  steppes. 
Tbe  principal  mannlactnres  consist  of  silk,  cotton^  saltpetre,  and  caviar. 
An  excellent  wine  fesemUing  Champagne  is  mannfiictnrsd  in  the  neigb- 
bonrbood  of  Astrskban.  According  to  tbe  Petersbui^  Gazette,  the  fish- 
eries of  Astrakhan  employed  6,680  men,  with  1847  boats  in  1815 ;  but, 
the  value  of  these  Bsheries  was  not  stated.  The  articles  of  export  are:  fish, 
morocco-leather,  seal-skins,  oxen,  tallow,  fruits,  and  wine. — The  only  town 
of  importance  is  Astrakhan  which  is  built  upon  an  island  in  the  main 
month  of  the  Volga.  The  edifices  are  chiefly  constructed  of  wood  ;  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  cathedral,  and  bazars,  are  handsome  stone  buildings. 
Cotton  manufactories,  and  dye-works  are  numerous ;  there  are  also  consi- 
derable  mann^tories  of  powder  and  salt.  The  sitnatkm  of  Astrakhan 
is  highly  favourable  for  commerce  with  Persia  and  Bucharia.  The  an- 
cient town  of  Astrakhan,  the  capital  of  the  Tatar  kingdom,  was  situated 
some  miles  farther  up  the  river.  The  inhabitants  of  the  modem  city 
liave  been  recently  estimated  at  50,(H)0. —  Krasnoijarxk  is  a  town  of  about 
2000  inhabitants.    The  Ural  Cossacks  belong  to  the  circle  of  Krasnoijarsk. 

Government  of  Saratof.J    This  province  which  originally  be* 
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longed  to  Aatrakhaii,  was  erected  into  a  Ht'parate  government  in  1780.  It 
18  bounded  on  the  N.  by  SiiDbirsk ;  on  t)i«  N.£.  by  Orenburg ;  ou  the  E. 
and  S.  by  Astrakhan  ;  oo  th«  W.  bjr  ths  eooBinr  of  the  Dm  CoMdn, 
and  VofmaU ;  ami  oo  the  N.W.  by  Tambofaad  PenM.  Tbarifvr  Volgft 
dmdat  U  into  two  parts, — ^tbe  ObUchei  tyrt  or  highlands,  and  the  lowlmda 
or  Bontliem  district.  The  eUoutte  b  mild.  Siablofsky  reckena  the  popu- 
lation at  884,000  ;  Wichmann  at  only  718,000,  of  which  a  considerable 
ptHtion  are  German  and  Polish  colonists  ;  but  Dr  Erdmann  estimated  the 
total  population  of  this  government  at  1,305,000  souls,  of  whom  210,038 
were  crown  serfs,  and  24<9,653  peasants  of  the  nobles.  The  villages  of  the 
German  colonists  in  tliis  government  display  greater  appearance  of  oonfort 
dm  ifaow  of  the  RuMiaiw.  Thoo  are  two  large  salt-lakM  in  tint  ooan- 
ttj :  tbat  of  EUom  otAkam-nor,  wfasre  betweaa  BOO  and  600  persons  are 
wployad  by  government  in  mwrnihetiiiing  nit,  and  another  near  the  fool 
of  mount  Bogdo.  The  original  cost  of  the  salt  of  Elton  is  about  7  kopeks 
per  pood  ;  it  sells  at  Saratof  for  60  kopeks  and  at  Kasan  for  120.  There 
was  52  distilleries,  and  33  tanneries  in  this  government  at  the  period  of 
Erdmann  8  visit.  The  principal  towns  are :  Saratof^  IVoUA,  KusneU,  Fe- 
trqfsk,  JBalascheff  Kamyschinsk,  and  ZarhofH, 

FROvmcB  OP  CAUCASUi.^  Tliii  ptovinee  taktt  iu  name  ftom  the 
Canfewen  ehaio,  firom  wfaidi  it  ia  indeed  ■eparatnd  by  a  fcitale  plain,  hnt 
the  Becbtan,  a  ramification  of  thii  chain,  runs  into  the  S.E.  qnarler  oif  tine 
diitrict  The  principal  rirem  am:  the  Terek  which  forms  its  eastern  bound- 
ary, the  Kuban^  and  Kuma.  The  principal  lake  is  the  Bolchd-Imen  whitli 
separates  this  country  from  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  The  heat 
would  be  insupportable  in  this  district  during  the  summer,  were  it  not 
tempered  by  breezes  from  tlie  Caspian.  Hurricanes  are  frequent,  and  the 
phkgue  often  oonunits  greet  mveges  in  this  province.  The  country  is  gen- 
enlly  flmwd filled  with manhes end  ah  kkeb  Abo«t895,476  arpena 
am  thna  eoenpied;  344,186  erpcna  eie  quite  atarile ;  and  9,288,467  ar- 
pena eve  pasture  districts  occupied  by  nomade  Calmucks,  Turcomans, 
and  Nogais.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  many  fine  pieces  of  well-cnlti- 
▼ated  land,  which  produce  maize,  millet,  lint,  sesame,  and  tobacco.  The 
vine  is  cultivated  in  the  districts  of  Mozdok  and  Kisliar.  The  province 
of  Caucasus  is  naturally  divided  into  two  distinct  regions  :  1a7,  the  fron- 
tiM',  or  military  district,  which  is  occupied  by  fortresses,  redoubts,  and 
ether  mUitaiy  amtions,  gairiwaed  by  Cnasacki,  nd  eonunnded  by  the  gen- 
eral of  the  Geoigien  anny ;  and  2a,  the  provinee  of  C^enensns  properly  ao 
called,  which  is  likewise  protected  by  a  chain  of  ancient  forts  running  along 
the  Bulitery  frontier,  and  the  Kuban,  Knma,  Malka,  and  Terek.  The  Ros- 
man  villatres  in  this  part  of  the  pnmnce  have  all  been  founded  by  colonists 
from  European  Russia  since  1786.  The  total  population  does  not  exceed 
130,000  souls.  The  principal  towms  are;  tSlavropol^  Georgiewtk^  Alexan- 
drofskf  and  KisUjar, 

PnoviNCB  OF  0As«nuRG.3  This  province  is  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  Wntkn;  on  the  N.  by  Fbrm ;  on  the  N.E.  by  Tobolak;  on^eB^nnd 
S£.  by  the  KiigUmnn  steppes ;  on  the  S.W.  by  Aatrakban  and  Saialof ; 
and  en  the  W.  by  Simlnrsk  and  Kasan.  It  is  divided  into  two  dis^cts : 
that  of  Ufht  and  that  of  Orenburg,  which  are  subdivided  into  12  circles. 
The  town  of  IJfa  on  the  Velaja  contains  hhoui  6,000  inhabitants  ;  the 
population  of  (hcnhurg  on  the  Ural,  is  said  to  amount  to  20,000.  Scrgi- 
efsk  is  a  miserable  town,  but  lelebraU'd  for  its  bulplmratt^d  vvatfrs,  which  have 
their  soiirce  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Surgut. — The  salt  lake  of  IleUki 
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CHAP.  VI.-THB  KINGDOM  OF  SIBERIA. 

In  1242  the  Taton  vndar  Seheibaai,  a  nlatran  of  the  Uim  Batu,  en- 
torad  Sibam,  and  foanded  the  khaneto  of        or  Turn.   Tho  last  khan 

of  this  Mongolo-Tatarian  province  was  Kntwhnan.  In  1568  Ivan  II. 
addad  Siberia  to  the  titles  of  the  Russian  czars ;  and  in  1587  the  Rot- 
sians  founded  Tobolsk.  The  Don-Cossack,  Yermak,  conqupred  VV'estem 
Siberia  in  1581  ;  and  allhoufrh  this  enterprising  chief  perished  in  lo84, 
within  the  short  space  of  a  century  thereafter  the  whole  of  Silieria,  from 
Curope  to  the  EaMteni  ocean,  and  from  the  Frozen  sea  to  the  Chinese  fron- 
tian»  waa  annexed  to  the  Rnaaian  empire.  The  Rnwiaaa  were  extending 
their  doauniooa  along  the  Amoor,  and  continning  to  anhdne  die  Tnngooa- 
sian  triliea  when  they  encountered  the  Chinese,  wlio  had  been  drawn  thither 
by  the  aame  object.  Jealousy  of  each  other's  conqneits  involved  these  two 
powers  in  war  about  the  year  1 680,  and  the  fortresses  on  the  Amour  be- 
came alternately  the  property  of  each  as  the  chances  of  war  dictated. 
At  leng^th  however,  the  Chinese  power  prevailed  ;  and  hy  a  treaty  of  peace 
in  1689  the  Russians  ceded  a  considerable  teiritory,  together  with  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Aoumr.  Tina  ceded  territory,  and  other  valuable  points, 
Rnaria  has  never  since  been  able  to  regain :  as,  with  little  exception,  the 
two  emiiires  have  remained  at  peace  with  each  other  since  the  ngniag  of 
the  treaty  of  1689.  This  vast  territory  is  divided  into  the  govermnenta  of 
ToboLik,  Tomsk  and  Irkoutsk. 

Government  of  ToBor  sk.]  This  pfovernment,  forming  the  western 
part  of  Siberia,  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Oi)i,  the  Irtysh,  and  the 
Tobol.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Polar  ocean  ;  on  the  E.  and 
S.£.  by  the  government  of  Tomsk ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Kirghissian  steppes  ; 
on  the  &W.  by  Orenbiug ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Penn»  Vologda,  and  Arch- 
angel, llieeliniate  is  on  the  whole  severe, — no  part  bnt  the  aonthera 
districts  producing  grain  ;  but  the  summer-heat  is  often  very  intense,  and 
the  climate  Is  upon  the  whole  healthy.  The  soil  is  chiefly  marl  and  chalk, 
except  in  the  N.  which  is  covered  with  immense  tracts  of  sand.  In  the 
vast  district  of  Beresof,  which  extends  to  the  gulfs  of  Kara  and  Olii,  there 
is  no  agriculture  ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Obi  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  mo- 
rasses overgrown  with  mahes  intermingled  with  dwarf  wiltowa ;  and  on  the 
hofdeia  of  the  ocean  the  only  species  of  plant  to  be  fonnd  ia  akind  of  bram- 
ble. Upon  the  whole  this  [arovince  is  so  anprodnctife  aa  only  to  yidd  a 
revenue  of  £150,000  to  government. 

Circle  and  Totvn  of  Tobolskr^  This  circle  is  situated  on  the  junction  of 
the  three  principal  rivers  of  this  government,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
plain  intersected  by  some  lines  of  elevated  rock.  The  principal  town  of 
this  circle  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Tobol.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  2U,000.  It  is  the  see  of  au 
aiebhisbop  who  has  jurisdiction  over  all  Siberia,  and  the  aeat  of  the  gover- 
ner-geoeral  of  Western  Siberia.  The  atreeta  are  paved  with  wood,  and  in 
general  the  bmldinga  are  of  the  same  material,  but  the  town  is  upon  the 
whole  clean  and  neat*  The  upper  part  of  this  town  is  223  feet  higher 
than  the  lower,  and  they  communicate  by  an  ascent  of  290  steps.  "  The 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  from  the  residence  of  the  gover- 
nor," says  Cocbiaoc,  "\  is  really  sublime,  preserving  still  its  ancient  wild 
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miignifiwmce.  In  front  are  the  noble  Iityab  and  Tobol,  joining  tboir 
tens  from  the  east  and  south,  and  continuing  thmr  united  coune  through 
the  black  and  impenetrable  forests,  till  lost  on  the  verge  of  the  borison. 
The  numerous  pasture  lands  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  with  here  and 
there  a  smoking'  chimney,  enliven  the  scene,  and  render  the  place,  with  ail 
its  surrouiuliiif^  but  <listant  deserts,  a  really  enviable  retreat.  Immediate- 
ly under  the  eye  is  the  river  and  lower  town,  with  its  regularly  inter- 
secting streets ;  all  these  affiiid  ocnlar  demonstration  the  Tobolsk  is  fiv 
from  bmng  a  dnil  place ;  yet,  even  in  sommer,  the  siftaadta  Is  very  celd 
and  bleak,  being  in  the  latitude  of  near  59",  and  the  thennometer,  during 
winter,  at  times  iidUng  as  low  as  40"  and  42*  of  Reaumur ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  always  free  from  the  opposite  unpleasantness  of  ex- 
treme heat."  Sihit\  the  capital  of  the  Tatars  while  they  ruled  Siberia,  was 
situated  about  10  or  11  miles  from  Tobolsk,  on  the  little  river  Sibirka* 
It  is  with  dirticulty  that  some  obscure  ruins  of  it  can  now  be  found. 

District  of  Ischim.']  The  district  of  Ischim  lies  to  the  S.  of  Tobolsk 
and  comes  in  eoBtaet  on  the  S*  with  the  great  steppe  of  Iisim  or  Isehim, 
in  which  the  Kiighisses  of  the  middle  horde  wander.  To  repel  the  in- 
vasions of  these  wild  tribes,  a  line  of  military  posts  extends  here  from  the 
Tobol  to  the  Irtysh. 

Circle  of  Kurgan.'\  The  circle  of  Kurgan,  S.W.  from  Tobolsk,  has  been 
called  Siberian  Italy.  It  is  a  fine  fertile  country.  Kotzebue  thus  describes 
the  amusements  in  which  the  young  women  of  Kurgan  indulge  :  "  Along 
the  rivei-s  there  are  places  where  the  young  women  come  together  to  wash 
linen,  and  to  bathe ;  these  baths  are  converted  by  them  into  admirable 
gymnastic  exercises ;  they  cross  and  re-cross  the  Tobol,  swimming  graces 
ftilly  and  without  effort,  leaving  themselves  for  a  time  to  the  force  of  the 
current,  and  lying  on  the  water  with  their  face  upwards ;  they  often  pur- 
sue one  another,  or  pelt  one  another  with  sand,  duck,  and  upset  one  another, 
and  plunge  together ;  they  remind  a  spectator  of  the  Naiads  of  ancient  fa- 
ble ;  and  so  far  do  they  carry  their  sport  that  one  not  used  to  see  them 
would  apprehend  every  moment  they  should  see  them  go  the  bottom.  The 
whole  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency ;  the  head  alone  appears  out 
of  water,  and  were  it  not  for  a  slight  glance  of  the  form  of  the  bosom,  one 
might  doubt  of  their  sex." 

Taiar  mAaAttoa/tf.]  Cochrane  has  sketched  a  pleaung  picture  of  the 
Tatar  inhabitants  of  this  government :  These  Tartars,"  says  he,  *'  are 
of  the  Bashkire  race.  I  could  not  help  observing  the  perfect  deanlinras  of 
their  houses,  the  civility  of  the  people,  and  the  good  economy  of  their 
lands.  I  slept  most  contentedly  in  these  dwellings  ;  feeding  upon  milk  and 
cakes,  but  seldom  tasted  animal  food.  Tlie  dress  of  the  Tartar  women  is 
light,  if  nut  neat ;  being  merely  a  plain  white  shift,  with  a  sash  round  tiiu 
waist  to  support  the  bosom ;  besides  tliis  they  have  not  a  vestige  of  ap- 
parel, except  the  handkerchief  on  the  head.  The  young  girls  had  the  hair 
plaited  and  hangmg  down  like  the  Biscay  girls,  or  brought  up  under  the 
bft  arm,  and  fastened  to  the  fore  part  of  the  shift  by  ariband.  Such  is  the 
simple  summer-dress;  the  winter,  or  gala  cme,  is, howevn',  more  tawdry. 
Their  features  appear  delicate,  but  their  limbs  are  strong,  and  their  complex- 
ion very  dark.  At  Ivainenski  I  quitted  the  great  Siberian  road,  not  far  from 
Tara,  passing  several  neat  Tartar  villages,  whose  white  plastered  chimneys 
and  ovens  reminded  me  a  little  ot  those  in  iny  own  country.  The  furniture 
consists  of  a  few  eaitheuwaru  utensils,  and  u  set  of  tea-things  ;  one  half  of 
the  room  is  elovated  above  the  other  about  fourteen  incheSy  and  that  half 
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serves  them  alike  for  sitting,  sleeping,  and  store-room.  They  are  particu- 
lar in  having  clean  bedding,  and  many  pillowt ;  the  latter  of  which  are  aU 
ways  preiented  to  « ttovnger  to  nise  aoil  loften  hb  seat,  ai  they  nei- 
tlMr  chain  nor  atoola.   A  Tartar  dwelling  haa  always,  if  peanUe,  attaehed 

to  it  the  convenience  of  a  vegetable  gardra*  The  women,  I  observed,  ne- 
ver presame  to  eat  or  drink  till  their  better  or  wone  hall  haa  finiahed,  and 
then  but  seldom  while  in  their  presence." 

Government  of  Tomsk.]  This  government,  comprehending^  the 
countries  situated  on  the  Upper  Ohi  and  on  the  Yenisei,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Polar  ocean  ;  on  the  E  by  Irkoutsk  ;  on  the  S.  by  Chinese  Mou- 
golia ;  on  the  S.W.  hy  the  Kiighiaatan  steppes ;  and  on  the  W.  by  To- 
bobk.  Una  district  contains  about  500,000  inhabitanta,  of  whom  80,000 
pay  taxes.    Thu  gross  revenue  is  about  3,000,000  of  rubles. 

Tomrn  €f  Tomtk,2  The  town  of  Tomsk  is  bnilt  on  the  r;.;ht  bank  of 
the  Tom,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  greatly  subject  to  inundations  from  the  ri- 
ver. Its  population  amounts  to  about  10,000.  Malte  Brun  thinks  that  the 
central  position  of  this  town  will  perhaps  render  it  one  day  the  capital  of 
Siberia  ;  hut  Cochrane  says  it  appears  an  ineligible  place  as  the  seat  of  a 
government.  There  is  here  a  military  school  with  400  students,  and  a 
provincial  college  without  masters  or  scholars. 

GrcU  ofMtk  and  Chmae  JromiUr.-]  The  circle  of  Biisk,  to  the  S.  of 
Tomsk,  is  the  most  southern  part  of  this  government,  and  enjoys  a  mild 
climate.  It  is  hounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Little  Altai  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the 
Irtysh.  Cochrane  skirted  this  district  along  the  Chinese  frontier  line.  He 
describes  Semipalatinsk;  as  a  neat  garrisoned  town,  surrounded  by  a  rude 
uncultivated  country.  At  Poi/anoyarsk  beyond  the  Irtysh  our  traveller 
first  saw  melons  in  this  country.  They  are  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  form, 
with  cucumbers  and  bread,  the  general  summer-diet  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  Ubinsk,  according  to  Cochrane,  may  be  said  to  commence  that  chain 
of  lofty  mountains  which  divides  the  empirea  of  Russim  and  China.  The 
country  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Irtysh  here  presents  some  fine  hills  and  dales, 
with  monntnnons  breaka  in  the  background,  while  the  Russian  side  b  still 
a  level  steppe.  At  Uvarova  "  that  unproductive  and  endless  flat,  which 
extends  from  Ubinsk  to  Tobolsk  and  the  Frozen  sea,  and  from  the  Uml 
chain  far  eastward  ot  Tomsk,  is  succeeded  by  a  beautiful  variety  of  hilly 
country,  much  cultivation,  and  some  forest-spots."  Ustkamenagorsk  is 
placed  in  a  vast  level,  bounded  £.  and  W.  by  lofty  dbtant  mountains. 
Rom  thb  point  to  Bookhtwma  the  road  bads  uong  the  banka  of  *  the  ra- 
pid UUm'  through  a  romantic  country.  **  Bonkhtanoa,"  aaya  Cochrane, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  in  one  irf  the  most  romantic  apota  in 
the  universe,  it  b  environed  by  the  noblest  mountains,  which  yet  appear  to 
have  no  other  connexion  with  each  other  than  that  of  standing  together  on 
the  same  globe  ;  they  are  in  fact  so  many  beautiful  hills  placed  on  a  perfect- 
ly level  plain,  so  that  a  traveller  may  go  round  them  without  an  ascent  or 
descent  of  ten  perpendicular  feet.  From  this  may  be  imagined  the  roman- 
tic beauty  of  the  valleys  which  intervene ;  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub,  nor  a 
liabitatMn,  b  to  be  aeen,  aave  only  in  the  lortreai  nothing  but  grass.  The 
faUey  b  one  continued  carpet  of  hahage,  forming,  in  eontraat  with  the 
sterile  mountains,  a  picturesque  soUtnde,  undisturbed,  except  during  the 
night,  by  the  barking  of  the  wolves  and  other  wild  animab.  From  the 
Bonkhtarminsk  to  Narym  in  the  circle  of  the  same  name  is  a  distance  of 
160  miles  through  a  beautiful  country.  Malaya  Narymka  is  the  last  Russian 
apot  on  the  frontier.   "  An  officer  and  a  few  men  placed  here  are  all  that 
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am  left  to  naik  die  boundiriet  el  Iwo  endi  mighty  eropirae  Rmmm  md 
CbiM*"  CoebraDe  deeeribee  the  m&awf  here  ae  wild  end  deeerted  ; 
**  tome  of  the  Wftieet  gUDite  noantams  spreading  in  nsnom  directions, 
andoeiog  scmie  of  the  moet  luxuriant  valleys  in  the  world,—- yet  all  deserted ! 

all  this  fine  and  fertile  tract  abandoned  to  wild  beastH,  merely  to  constitute  a 
neutral  temtory."  The  first  Chioese  settlement  is  80  miles  distant  from 
this  spot. 

Province  of  Irkoutsk.J  The  ancient  goremment  of  Irkout«k  com- 
praheadadaunathaaoae-halfaf  Siberii.  It  waa  boaaded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Polar  oeeaa;  oa  the  E.  by  the  atndta  aad  aeaof  Behriag;  thaEaMem 

ocean,  and  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Chinese  empire ;  and  on 
tha  W*  by  the  government  of  Toauk.  In  1 823  it  was  divided  into  the 
government  of  Irkoutsk,  the  province  of  Irkoutsk,  the  district  of  Kamt- 
schatka,  and  the  country  of  Tchoukotsk.  The  populatioa  of  this  wi?iwit 
government  io  1820  was  510,000  souls. 

Government  of  IrkouUkJ^  Of  the  above  population  about  one-half  be- 
longs to  the  new  government  of  Irkontak.  It  ia  composed  of  Rosaians, 
CoMadi8»  Tniyisiana,  Moogola,  and  Bnriaia.  Thia  goyecnaMat  ia  divid- 
ed mto  the  aiz  diatricts  of  Lrkontak,  KiieiMk,  NertiBbiiiik,  Niahm-UdiMl^ 
Selenginsk,  and  Vershni-Udinsk,  compreheadiag  a  total  superficies  probably 
doable  that  of  the  kingdom  of  France. — The  town  of  Irkoutsk  has  a  po* 
palation  of  15,000,  including  2000  soldiers.  Cochrane  says  that  it  scarce- 
ly deserves  the  name  of  city,  except  for  its  public  buildings,  which  are 
.good ;  yet  though  I  confess  it  is  upon  the  whole  a  fine  town,  I  could  not 
.  but  feel  disappointed  from  its  total  nvant  of  original  plan,  as  weU  as  its 
pnaeat  waat  of  regularity,  which  BMMt  laltid  ite  advancement  for  a  hug 
time  to  coBMw  Tobplak  ia  oartaialy  ita  aaperior  in  every  thiag  except  iia 
.aitoationt  and  tha  aiagnlarly  fine  appeaiaooe  of  a  few  baildings,  publio  aad 
private.  The  atraets  are  wide,  and  run  at  right  angles,  but  there  are  in 
some  of  them  gaps  of  two  and  three  hundred  yards,  without  a  bntldiag. 
There  are,  however,  many  fine  points  of  view  ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  Irkoutsk  has  been  raised  into  a  goverment  and  city  only  within  these 
forty  years,  its  progress  towards  improvement  must  be  acknowledged.  The 
houses  are  for  the  greater  part  of  wood,  though  many  are  of  brick,  and 
aooatnicted  ia  a  superior  style  of  aichitectaia*  Of  the  charchea  there  are 
at  leaat  a  doaea,  which  not  a  little  oontribate  to  the  aplendoar  of  ite  ap- 
pearaooe ;  the  exchange  aad  pabSa  boaarB  are  a  fine  range  of  baiUiaga, 
with  a  superb  saloon  in  the  centre,  where  public  balls  and  masquerades  are 
held,  at  least  as  often  as  once  a-fortnight  during  the  long  winters,  besides 
numerous  private  balls.  Of  society  there  is  but  Uttiey  but  that  little  is 
good,  and  mostly  German." 

Vershni-Udinsk  and  Selenginsk,^  Vershm'Udinsk  is  a  large,  populous 
aad  floariahhig  town»  on  the  right  beak  of  the  Seleoga,  200  nulee  horn 
Irkoatok.  It  ia  the  grwd  mart  betwaea  the  latter  pbee  aad  Kleldita, 
^  aad  bee  riaea"  saya  Cochrane,  ^*  npon  the  mioa  of  Seleagiaak.  A  very 
lacnttive  and  considerable  trade,"  continues  the  same  mtsiiKt  ^  ia  carried 
on  roaad  tilO  aeighbourhood,  with  the  Buriats,  who  are  very  numerous  and 
wealthy,  in  furs  and  cattle.  There  is  a  strong  garrison  kept  up,  it  being 
considered  as  a  frontier  place,  and  a  daily  communication,  by  a  formal  re- 
port, is  held  with  Selenginsk.  The  town  contains  400  houses,  and  about 
2,600  inhabitants.  The  situation  is  considered  healthy,  and  is  so  far  plea 
aiat»  that  there  ia  a  vary  good,  though  aaMll,  drde  of  aociety.  Froaa  it 
to  Selei^nak  aia  70  milea,  which  I  performed,  aloag  the  tnmepamt 
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lengm,  in  7  hoars.  The  banks  of  the  river  bore  the  most  romantic  npppnr- 
ance,  the  hills  rising  above  one  another  into  the  loftiest  mountains,  but  pre- 
senting no  appearance  of  habitation  or  cultivation,  except  in  the  low  val- 
leys. The  villages  are,  however,  within  four  and  five  miles  of  each  other, 
along  both  the  fa«n]u  of  tte  liw.  The  dUf  of  Monginsk,  ataodiDg  upon 
the  lig^  bank  of  the  rif«r,  ii,  iodeed,  a  mmuMy  daeiyed  place,— «rt«idii»- 
tmaeendiigtodotheir  iitiiioaltataryhinolillvm  A  garrisoa  of  one 
tlKmsand  men  is  stiU  kepi  llp,^to  no  purpose  ;  for  the  locality  of  Verch- 
ney-Udinsk  must  soon  complete  its  ruin.  Selenjfiiisk  has  also  suffered 
much,  of  late,  from  two  serious  fires,  and  is,  in  other  partH,  tumbling  down 
from  the  encroachment  of  the  river,  which  annually  makes  trreat  inroads. 
It  is  but  twenty  years  since  the  present  centre  of  the  river  wa^  the  centre 
of  die  city :  the  inhabitants  liave  continued  to  recede  as  (itt  as  possible. 
Some  emhanWacnta  they  laade,  in  tiw  early  pari  of  last  year,  were  waelied 
wny  in  the  antnmn ;  and  iho  Ibnndadona  of  many  honses  will,  no  dodbi, 
be  destroyed  on  the  next  breaking  up  of  tlie  river.  There  are  about  200 
dwellings,  and  1000  inhabitants,  independently  of  the  military.  The  vi- 
cinity is,  however,  very  well  peopled ;  and  there  is  much  com  raisofl  by 
some  colonies  of  Poles,  who  were  transplanted  hither,  by  the  Empress 
Catherine,  about  1791.  They  are  the  only  people  I  have  8een  in  Siberia, 
who  apply  manure  to  their  lands,  and  doubtless  receive  it  again  with  in- 
teraai* 

NiriekMk,'}   Tbe  town  of  Neiteliittik  ie  abooi  500  miln  from  Nfaln 

ni-Udinsk.  It  is  ill  built  and  contains  only  abont  1000  inhabitHilB.  h 
is  situated  on  the  frontier  of  the  Sinlka  and  Nertcha  rivers,  whose  ooofo- 
ent  streams  unite  with  the  Amoor.  Tlie  mines  belonging  to  this  pilot  tin 
worked  by  convicts  whose  number  are  said  to  amount  to  2000. 

Kiakhta.']  Klakhta  is  a  neat  and  regularly  built  town  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  little  stream  Kiakhta,  in  the  district  of  Nisbni-Udimsk,  18 
leagues  S.  from  Selenginsk.  The  little  broolc  of  its  own  name  serves  as 
«ho  bonndary  of  Rnann  and  China,  and  the  tndo  botwizt  the  two  omphpea 
is  diiefly  oondneted  liore.  Hie  plaoe  of  commerce  is  called  Old  KiM$a, 
None  but  merchants  are  al(owed  to  reside  in  it.  About  200  fathoms  from 
Old  Kiakhta  is  the  residence  of  the  Chinese  merchants  called  Maimatchin. 
Kiakhta  was  founded  in  1728  ;  the  present  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
1200.  We  have  described  the  trade  conducted  here  with  China  in  a  pro- 
ceeding chapter. 

DiSrieloflMoitk,'}  The  moat  eMtatly  pirti  of  Siberia  are  compre- 
Imnded  in  the  district  of  Okbo(rii»  which  may  bo  gmiMilly  dneribod  aa  n 
hilly  conntryy  eofered  with  marahy  woods.   It  ia  bonnded  on  the  N.  by 

the  Polar  ocean  ;  on  the  N.W.  by  Behring  s  straits ;  on  ^e  W.  by  tlm  aan 
of  Kamtschatka  and  sea  of  Okhotsk  ;  and  on  tlie  S.  and  W.  by  the  mo- 
dem prorince  of  Irkoutsk.  The  chief  town  is  Okhotsk  situated  in  the  N. 
E.  part  of  a  bay  fonne<l  by  the  rivers  Okota  and  Kouktui,  and  containing 
a  population  of  about  1500  souls.  The  surrounding  country  produces  fine 
timber,  in  consequence  of  which  a  dock-yard  has  been  built.  The  duty 
npon  hnpotted  goods Imo  does  not«ieetd£800  per  mmnm,  akhoiigfa  the 
▲ueriem  company  irapott  their  goods  hem.  The  prodim  arriviag  m 
Olcotsk,"  says  Cochrane^  baa  to  choose  betwixt  the  dangers  of  n  bad 
roadstead,  and  of  a  very  difficnlt  port.  FVom  Okotalc  to  Iricootalc  ad 
Kiakhta,  are  near  three  thousand  miles  of  the  most  difficnlt  and  dangerons 
land  carnage  in  the  world  ;  a  journey  which  cannot  be  accomplished  daring 
tlie  seanon  in  which  the  vessels  generally  arriTo  at  Okiattk;  eooseqnentiy 
IV.  X 
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one  year's  interest  of  the  money  is  sunk,  hosides  tlic  exposure  of  tlie  goods 
to  tlie  ig^norance  and  nej^ligence  of  warehouse-keepers,  and  the  dampness 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  only  period  in  which  the  port  of  Okotsk  can  be 
approaebod  vr  departed  from,  is  between  the  monthB  of  Jnl^  and  October, 
or  enlf  lour  moothe.  The  general  period  for  Teeaele  anrinng  ia  the  latter 
part  Jnly  or  beginning  of  August ;  too  late  in  the  season  to  admit  of 
their  caigoes  being  forwarded  to  Yakutsk  in  time  to  take  the  winter  road, 
and  reach  the  fair  of  Kiakfata  during  the  aame  eeaaon,  as  the  fiur  com- 
mences in  February." 

Country  of  the  Tschuhlsches.~\  The  province  of  Okhotsk  comprehends 
the  country  of  the  Tschuktsches,  which  extends  from  Behring's  straits  to 
the  country  of  the  Koriaks,  and  between  the  64th  and  71et  peiallela.  The 
valleya  are  here  filled  with  moramea  and  imall  lakes ;  the  mountains  are  of 
modmte  height.  The  inhabitants  are  fiaheis  and  hnnteiB,  and  lire  in  a 
state  of  extreme  poverty  ;  their  numbera,  according  to  Sarytschef,  amount 
to  about  10,000.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Tschnktsches,  that  the 
strait  which  separates  them  from  the  opposite  shore  towards  the  N.  was 
not  formerly  covered  with  ice,  and  that  the  inhabitants  passed  it  iu  their 
batfdars  or  boats. 

Coitniry  of  the  Konakt,']  Hie  Koriaks  inhabit  the  country  between 
the  Anadyr  and  the  peninsula  of  Kamtsehalika.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes, — ^the  one  of  which  aio  located,  the  other  pnnne  a  nomade  lifo. 

The  former  are  chiefly  found  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  wliere 
they  dwell  in  villages  resembling  those  of  the  Kamtschadalians.  Their 
numbers  amount  to  about  1600,  and  they  live  in  a  state  of  extreme  misery. 
The  nomade  Koriaks  pay  no  tribute  to  Russia,  and  often  commit  depre- 
dations on  their  more  pacific  neighbours.  Cocliraiie  says  they  have  the 
same  features,  mamiers,  customs,  and  language,  as  the  Tschuktsches. 

Femmgula  of  Amnffdlalla.]]  Tlib  large  peninsula  formerly  formed  a 
snbdiTision  of  the  province  of  Okhotsk,  hot  mnst  now  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing,  with  the  Little  Kuriles  and  adjacent  islands,  to  the  prorinoe  of 
Irkoutsk.  It  extends  from  51"  to  es**  N.  lat*  and  between  155**  and  173* 
lO'  E.  long.,  terminating^  towards  the  S.  in  cape  Lopatka.  A  magnificent 
chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  with  numerous  peaks,  which  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Jablonnoi  mountains  on  the  N.  and  with  the  Kurile  is- 
lands at  their  soathem  extremity,  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  give  birth  to  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Kamtscbatka  is  the  only 
navigable  one,  adarittbg  veasela  of  100  tons  as  for  as  150  miles  inlaod. 
There  are  abb  a  number  of  lakes  of  considendile  siie.  The  oeil  la  volca- 
nic and  stony.  The  winter  is  of  ten  months  duration,  and  the  aoil  nt  the 
depth  of  24  or  30  inches  is  always  frozen  ;  but  the  cold  is  never  very  in- 
tense, the  sea-fogs  keeping  up  a  humid  and  comparatively  mild  state  of 
atmosphere.  Spring  is  the  most  agreeable  time,  but  the  greatest  heat 
occurs  in  July.  Potatoes  never  ripen,  and  pease  only  flower ;  but  tuniips 
and  radishes  thrive  amazingly,  and  grass  grows  to  a  great  height.  Fine 
timber  Is  foond  on  tlie  banka  of  the  Kamtidmte  and  Yolofkn;  and  along 
the  esafatn  coast  wild  berries  and  wild  garlic  abound*  The  principal 
ridies  of  Kamtscbatka,"  says  Cochrane,  mav  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
■Btmals  of  the  chase,  of  which  there  is  so  prodigious  a  number,  that  tbevs 
are  not  sufficient  inhabitants  to  take  them.  The  most  valuable  are  foxes 
of  various  colours,  a  few  sea  and  more  river  ottei-s,  with  an  immense 
number  of  sables.  Bears,  wolves,  rein-deer,  and  mountain-sheep,  and 
sometimes  a  few  lynxes,  are  also  to  be  found.    The  number  of  nkins 
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annually  exported  and  consumed  in  the  peninsula  may  be  about  thirty 
thousand,  of  which  tiableii  and  foxes  form  the  principal  part.  The  sables 
are  coDsiderad  it  oooe  the  wamwit  nid  the  oouMat  kmnni ;  ikm  foxes, 
hoirowv  especially  the  fiery  red,  we  of  the  finest  species.  Nest  te 
tliese  fan*  the  dogs  of  Kamtschatka  may  be  considered  as  formiag  e 
great  perl  of  their  riches.  These  faithful  end  nsefol  aniiiMls  are  en- 
ployed  to  transport  fish,  supply  the  house  with  water,  the  cattle  with 
hay, — in  short,  to  do  all  the  work  that  horses  perform  in  England. 
They  are  fed  as  circumstances  may  dictate,  being  always  left  to  shift  for 
themselves  from  June  to  October.  They  are  of  a  coarse  appearance,  in 
shape  resembling  a  common  house-dog,  bat  endued  with  gieat  sagacity ; 
and  it  ia  to  be  ngrstted  that  they  are  not  leUeted  a  little  1^  the  hnporta* 
tiim  of  horses.  IndepeadeDt  of  fish  and  wild  aninals,  the  ^untschatdalee 
derive  also  a  considerBble  benefit  from  the  surprising  quantities  of  geese, 
dncka»  swans,  snipes,  and  wild  cocks.  They  are  preserved  by  dipping 
then  in  water,  which  freezing,  th<>y  will  be  good  as  long  as  winter  conti- 
nues ;  at  other  times  they  are  Halted."  The  same  authority  informs  us, 
that  the  whole  native  Kamtschatdale  population  dors  not  exceed  2760  ;  in 
1784  it  amounted  to  2843.  The  number  of  Russians  was  1260.  "  This 
population,"  says  Cochrane,  "  is  now  established  iu  villages,  all  built  in  the 
old  Russian  style,  which  are  clean  and  oonfbrtable.  During  the  snnnert 
or  fishing  season,  they  leave  their  winter  rssideness  for  the  balagans,  or 
plaoss  which  they  use  for  drying  their  fish.  Thus  the  snnner  is  employed 
in  preparing  foo<i  against  the  winter,  which  latter  is  taken  up  in  the  chase. 
Beyond  this,  the  Kamtschatdale  is  still  the  same  lazy,  drunken,  servile 
animal  as  formerly.  Their  ancient  language  is  not  forgotten,  but  is  so  far 
out  of  use,  that  there  are  few  who  do  not  speak  Russian.  Most  of  the 
aborigines  are  baptized,  and  may  be  said  to  live  as  the  Russians  do.  The 
number  of  real  Kanstchatdales  who  retain  their  ancient  usages  is  small. 
Theyrsside  on  the  northern  coasts  beyond  Tygil  and  Nishney  Kant- 
chalsk.  Hospitality  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  their  character ;  but 
tbey  are  also  distinguished  by  their  strict  adbeience  to  truth,  and  their 
•  honesty  is  proverbial.  Without  being  forward  to  complain  of  ill  treatmenti 
they  will  fearlessly  recount  it  when  questioned.  They  are  in  part  governed 
by  their  own  tuions  or  chiefs,  but  an  annual  visit  is  made  to  each  village 
by  the  ispravnicky  or  chief  judge,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
sables,  as  of  administering  justice  and  deciding  quarrels.  Their  dress  is 
the  same  as  formerly,  that  for  the  winter  soason  being  made  of  the  skins 
of  beasts ;  but  in  sunnier  diey  wear  nankeens,  and  at  piasent  there  ia 
hardly  a  Kantschatdale  who  doea  not  wear  a  shirt.  The  wonsn  have 
also  adopted  the  Russian  head-drsss,  tbe  articles  for  which  are  procured 
from  the  pedlan  at  a  nest  exorbitant  rate.  It  is  surprising  that  this  peo- 
ple, who  have  now  been  feeling  the  extreme  of  oppression  from  neglect 
and  mal-admiuistration  for  120  years,  should  not  have  become  wiser  and 
more  economical  in  their  habits  ;  on  the  contrary,  one  might  suppose  they 
were  a  people  but  yesterday  discovered.  They  will  part  with  the  most 
valuable  ftus  for  a  tnfiing  article  or  a  glass  of  spirits.*' 

IsLAMDa  IV  mm  EAaTiRH  Sba.]  Tin  idanda  we  are  about  to  cmi- 
nerate  are  now  conprohended  in  tbe  province  of  Irkoutsk.  /sMglMi  and 
Igeljim  are  two  small  inhabited  islands  in  Behring's  straits :  the  former 
nbout  24  miles  long  by  3  in  breadth, — the  latter  of  less  size. — Tbe  island 
of  St  iMurence  yihB  discovered  in  1764;  it  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
lies  nearly  under  tb^  paraUel  of  ti^^^-The  island  of  Ajah^  to  tbe  £.  of  the 
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laUer  island,  belongs  to  the  American  contmeot. — The  Si  Mallhew  islands 
£orm  a  tmall  groupe  in  Uie  teaof  Kamtichatkaw^Hw  Prtbylofschen  groape 
ui  tbs  MA  avB  chiefly  ndnable  m  ftir-ia]aiidt«F— TIw  AUuAm  ia» 
kodi  Iwva  been  aeeigned  by  Malte  Bran  and  10016  other  geograpben  to 

America.  Their  nuin!)er  exceeds  150,  of  which  above  40  ire  iuiebtted* 
Schubert  has  calculated  their  total  superficies  at  482  German  sqam  nileey 
and  their  total  population  at  5600  souls.  They  may  be  arranged  under 
three  groupes  :  the  Aleutes  proper,  the  Andreonofski  islands,  and  the  Lisii 
or  Kavalang  islands.  The  principal  island  of  the  Aleutes  proper  is  Beh- 
ring's  island,  discovered  in  1740.  It  is  uuiuhabited,  and  seems  to  consist 
of  a  mass  of  granite,  rising  in  eome  of  the  inlud  hiUe  lo  the  height  of 
6400  ISBet^Tlie  Kuriks  are  26  in  nunber,  vicl  praienl  a  total  ■■peracie^ 
aecocdiiig  to  Schubert,  of  145.5  German  square  milee.  The  ielaiMh  of 
this  groupe  belonging  to  Russia  support  a  population  amounting  to  nearly 
1000.  They  form  what  is  called  the  Link  Kuriles ;  the  Grand  Kuriles, 
at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  groupe,  bcloni^  to  Jajmn,  and  enjoy  a  much 
more  hospitable  climate.  Tho  Russian  Kuriles  were  tirsl  discoTered  in 
1713  i  they  pay  a  yearly  tribute  in  furs. 


CHAP.  VII.— THE  CAUCASIAN  D1STRICT& 

Wb  now  proceed  t^rarfoy  the  fint  portion  of  the  Raasian  poiacinooi  in 
Asia,  comprehending  the  nations,  countries,  and  towns,  of  tiie  Caocaeian 
region  which  have  eubmitted  to  the  authority  of  the  czan.    But,  before 

enterinti^  upon  topographical  details,  we  shall  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
progreHS  of  Russian  conquest  in  this  part  of  Asia.  At  the  accession  of 
reter  tlie  Great,  Russia  was  in  possession  of  the  port  of  Astrakhan  on 
tile  Caspian,  but  had  not  dreamed  of  conquest  beyond  her  existing  limits  ; 
the  aeae  of  Asoff  and  the  Eoxine  were  wholly  surrounded  by  the  domin- 
tona  of  theOenanli  raltana  and  the  Crimean  kliana ;  and  even  the  northern 
gnllii  of  Fidaad  and  Bothnia  owned  the  naval  away  of  the  encceeeow  off 
GnstanM  Vata.  Peter  first  roused  the  eaeigiei  of  his  conntry,  and  pra* 
maditeteH  thoee  gigantic  acbemea  of  conqueet  which  his  successoca  hntn 
been  so  steadily  pursuing  up  to  the  present  moment.  With  his  infant  navy 
he  captured  Azoff ;  and  the  retention  of  this  port,  witli  that  of  Taganrok 
at  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1699,  gave  tlie  Russians  tlioir  fii-st  footing  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mteotis.  With  the  decline  of  Swedish  {)()\vpr,  that  of 
Russia  acquired  extension  and  consolidation  ;  while  the  distractions  ut  Per- 
tin  aflMad  the  eter-watdilal  cnr  a  fiivouaUe  opportunity  of  extending 
the  RuMian  donunion  on  the  ihoraa  of  the  Caepian,  and  annexing  part  i 
the  provinces  of  Daghistan  and  Shirwan  to  his  empire.  The  tceaty  off 
Kainardji,  dictated  by  Romanzoff,  secured  for  Russia  a  inn  footing  on  tfaa 
shores  of  the  seas  of  Azoff  and  the  Euxine,  and  led  to  a  farther  cession 
on  the  part  of  Turkey  of  all  the  country  between  the  Don  and  Kuban 
rivers.  By  the  peac«  of  Tellis,  in  1797,  Russia  completed  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  Daghistan  and  Shirwan.  By  the  peace  of  1813,  she  obtained  from 
Persia  the  whole  of  Georgia,  the  Idianates  of  Karabagh  and  Gandscha, 
the  Mogau  plain,  and  the  northern  pmt  off  TaHshin ;  and  the  treaty  of 
18S8  with  the  SMM  power  put  her  m  posswiion  of  the  khanates  off  Nakhta* 
cUvan  and  Eiivan,  or  in  other  words,  of  all  that  remabed  off  Psman 
Armenia  to  the  N.  of  the  Araxes.  By  the  trraty  of  1829  with  Turkey, 
Russia  has  acquired  the  whole  coast  of  the  Euxine,  round  about  from 
the  month  of  the  Kuban  to  the  port  of  St  Nicbohw,  near  the  moulh  of 
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the  Apmrns.  This  cession  includes  the  important  fortresses  of  Anapa 
and  Poti,  which  latter  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  PhasiH.  In  addi- 
tion to  theHo,  she  has  also  obtained  the  fortresses  of  Uttsighur,  Akhal- 
ziche,  and  Akal-Kalaki,  the  line  of  the  new  demarcation,  stretching 
•might  e«tt  firom  (he  port  of  St  Nicbolaa,  mlong  the  north  frofttier  of  Gii- 
nelt  till  it  strike  the  mouBtaies  et  the  westsm  sowee  of  the  Ker,  mA 
which  diTide  ImsMfietia  froas  Gwiel.  The  line  gees  dueeset,  iMsriag  tw* 
home  journey  to  the  south  of  Akhalziche,  and  then  south-east,  passing 
the  same  distance  to  the  west  of  Akal-Kalaki,  till  it  strike  the  old  Per- 
sian and  Turkish  frontier,  at  the  source  of  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the 
Arpa-Shai.  But  as  all  our  maps  of  this  region  are  remarkably  inaccurate 
and  deficient,  it  i«  not  cxsy  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  new  frontier. 
No  European  travellers  have  explored  this  tract  except  Chardin,  who 
wmt  from  the  port  of  Betonini  eeniss  the  eo«iitry»  evossed  the  mumtma^ 
nd  went  down  the  western  bunch  of  the  Knr  t»  AhhsleSohs^  firom  tbenoe 
to  Uttsighur,  where  lh»  Kur  bends  to  the  north-east»  end  treveUed  along 
iu  banks  to  Teiis.* 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  review  of  what  Russia  has  thus  gained  in  this 
quarter  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  of  what  she  is  still  likely  to  gain 
here,  and  of  the  consequences  which  may  result  to  Europe  and  the  cause 
of  civilization  generally  from  Rushiaa  ag^niindizement  in  these  regions. 
We  have  seen  tliat  she  is  now  complete  mistress  of  the  navigation  and 
eommeice  of  the  Enjdne»  round  about  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to 
that  of  the  Apsams.  The  whole  coest  of  the  Euzine  is  hen ;  and  at  no 
Aslant  period,  the  whole  southern  oosst  from  that  river  to  the  eity  of  Con- 
atantine,  and  (rom  thence  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ister,  will  own  the  Russian 
away.  The  gates  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont  are  now  perma- 
nently open  to  her  ships.  The  Euxine  will  no  longer,  but  to  the  barbar- 
ous subjects  of  a  barbarous  prince,  be  a  Mare  clausum^  as  for  aires  past ; 
and  the  shores  of  that  inhospital)le  sea  will  enjoy  the  benefits  ot  recipro- 
cal commercial  intercourse  with  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  west.  The 
hnmiliated  descendant  of  Osmen  will  no  kmger  have  it  in  his  power  to 
shut  or  open  the  DardaneUes  or  the  Bosphorus  as  formerly  at  pleasure ; 
or  if,  in  a  moment  of  in&toation,  he  should  presume  to  exercise  his  wont- 
ed power,  his  expulsion  from  ^  the  City  of  the  Sefen  Hills'  will  be  the  in- 
evitable ronsequcncc.  Placed  as  he  now  is,  between  renovated  (ireece  on 
the  south,  and  Russia  on  the  north,  he  must  preptu-e  himself  for  his 
final  removal  from  the  palace  of  the  Caisars  and  the  throne  of  Byzantium, 
and  for  flight  across  the  Bosphorus  to  the  desolated  plains  and  ruined  cities 
of  the  Asiatic  peninsula ;  where,  like  another  Marius  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  be  may  take  up  hb  abode  hi  that  vast  necropfdn  of  departed 
grandeur. 

The  cession  of  the  Turkish  fortresses  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Cau- 
casus, and  the  coast  of  the  Abcasstan  Tartars,  and  the  cesaion  of  Poti  at 

*  Till  w«  obtain  iiettcr  and  more  accurate  mapo,— «od  it  is  from  the  llussiant  only 
titel  w«  alwll  over  oblain  than,— it  it  impowibl«,  from  sueb  maps  as  we  at  present  poo- 
■eHy  to  form  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  the  new  boundary  on  the  side  nf  Asiatic  Tur- 
key. Klaprotb,  indeed,  traversed  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  then  new  ai  quisitions  on 
the  sifle  ot  Turlcey  and  Persia;  but  be  never  explored  tbis now-ceded  territory,  nor  ever 
VMilod  the  pasbaliclcs  of  Tcbildir  or  Akhalziche.  Tbe  rwMon  is  obrious.  No  traveller 
oan  inivone  any  part  of  Asiatic  Turk4>y  with  freedom,  nor  witbout  exoitinf  tbe  jealousy 
•f  IIm  paahan,  atnl  is  bc<iiili's  in  nuistant  danger  of  bcini;  robbed  or  murdcre<l,  in  a 
CMintry  totally  destitute  of  any  (> If) l  iency  to  protect  its  own  suiyecta,  and  much  lesa  a 
Ckriatiao  Enroitcdu,  tmvdUng'iu  gratify  bit  earn  earltMityy  or  wtshli^i  to  omIm  obs«w 
vatiooSi 
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the  mouth  of  tho  Pbasis,  the  only  fortress  the  sultan  possessed  in  Min- 
^elia,  will  produce  another  important  consequence, — the  abolition  of  tlin 
Turkiijh  slave  trade, — one  of  those  happy  consummations  so  ardently  desir- 
ed by  tin  enligfateiifld  innids  of  humanity.  From  CircaMk  tnd  Gaoiglft  the 
harems  of  the  Mahomiiiedsn  sovereigns,  md  their  wealthy  snhjeets,  hatre 
besn  replenished  in  every  age  with  e  crowd  of  captive  beauties.  From 
the  same  regions  thousands  of  unhappy  captives,  taken  in  the  wan  which 
the  rude  mountaineers  incessantly  waged  with  each  other,  were  sold  by 
their  barbarous  captors  to  the  Turks  and  Persians,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
bazaars  of  Constantinople}  Erzeronm,  Bagdad  and  Cairo,  Ispahan  and 
Teheran.  *  « 

Further,  Russia  wished  to  establish  a  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  port  of  Odeisft  and  the  dty  of  Teflis  hi  Georgia,  but  it  was  impossi- 
Ue  this  design  ooold  be  accomplished  whilst  the  TVnks  held  the  fortress 
of  Poti,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Phasis,  and  on  the  left  bank,  and  perpetu- 
ally molested  and  stopped  all  merchant-ships  under  the  Russian  flag.  This 
obstacle  is  now  removed  by  the  capture  and  cession  of  that  fortress,  and 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  places  above  mentioned  will  suf- 
fer no  other  impediments  but  those  which  aiise  from  the  mountainons  na- 
ture of  the  country  at  the  heads  of  the  Phasis  and  Kur. 

Again,  by  the  cession  of  Poti,  ami  the  opening  up  a  maritime  inter- 

*  The  oontioaal  demaad  for  alavM,  by  ibe  MassulmuM  of  Turkey  and  Fehin,  en- 
ooonged  and  malntiiffiod  a  continual  aTstem  of  petty  warfare  amid  the  ionamerablo 

tribes  of  the  Chucasus,  in  order  to  supply  tlui  di mHnd.    The  Iluailailii  by  thnir  con- 

Sueit  of  Georaia  and  Miugrelia,  put  an  eud  to  the  traffic  in  tbat  qosrler.  It  is  a  well 
nown  Ihel^  tfiat  ths  Afomelakee,  eomeifna  of  Egypt  for  more  flMQ  els  oaatnriee,  were 
Circjwsian  slaves  imfSTled  into  that  country  by  tlie  Ayoubite  sultans  to  rerxuit  their 
armies,  and  that  theie  alaves  deposed  their  masters,  and  divided  the  country  amonget 
tbemselves ;  and  that  their  numlMrs  were  annually  reeruited  by  importations  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis,  or  the  slave-market  of  Constantinople.  It  is  also  well  known, 
that  from  the  stoppage  of  the  slave  trade  in  Mingrelia  by  the  Russians,  the  Mameluke 
beys  of  Egypt  could  no  Ioniser,  as  formerly,  keep  up  the  number  of  thnir  slave*  by  an- 
nual importatiooiu  and  tbal  the  number  and  power  of  Uieae  lords  of  the  soil  of  BgnX 
graduHlly  diminltnod  afneo  that  epoch  ;  and,  amongst  other  causes,  paved  tiie  way  lor 
their  downfall  and  expulsion  from  that  long  miHgoverriod  and  miserable  country.  AftiT 
the  loss  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  country  M.  of  the  Kuban,  the  Turks  erected  the  fortreaa 
of  Anapa,  SO  rente  (SO  Britlah  milea;  firom  Um  moath  of  the  LInan  of  tfM  Knhaii, 
and  BO  versts,  or  bi  British  miles,  from  Tmoularakan,  the  ancient  Phanagoria,  in  1784. 
By  means  of  this  new  fortress,  and  a  few  othur  small  forts  between  this  and  the  fron« 
tiers  of  Mingrelia,  the  Turks  were  enabled  to  maintain  a  communication  with  dM  Or* 
c»8sinn<<,  Abcazians,  Lesghians,  and  other  Mussulman  tribes  in  the  C^aucasos,  who  sab- 
ais^d  by  plunder  and  robbery,  and  particularly  by  the  sale  of  Rusnian  subiects,  whom 
they  carriad  Into  slavery  in  the  very  midst  of  peace.  By  the  treaty  of  Bucbaraat  1m 
1812,  Anapa  and  Poti  were  restored,  and  the  rest  were  promised  to  be  reetored,  on  oon* 
dition  that  the  garrisons  should  cease  to  support  the  banditti,  and  that  no  Russian  ehould 
be  «oI<i  HN  a  slave  in  these?  forts;  but  it  was  refused  to  d<>llver  them  all  up  without  suffi- 
cient security  tbat  the  conditions  would  be  fulfilled.  The  Turks,  however,  still  coatl- 
fined  the  old  praetica  of  buying  Ronfao  aatileeta  aa  daves,  and  Anapa  waa  the  graod 
emporium  of  this  nefarious  commerce,  the  inhabitants  of  which  exported  all  the  prison- 
ers which  the  mountaineers  took  in  their  incursions  into  Georgia  and  the  Russian  tor- 
ritorieo.  From  this  place  Turkish  officers  went  openly  into  Circassia,  to  encouraga 
britjandage  and  the  traffic  in  slaves  ;  and  as  Constantinople  was  the  chief  mart,  it  waa 
the  grand  focus  of  the  perpetual  war  for  which  the  Caucasian  tribes  Icept  up  with  those 
midar  tba  Ronlan  domlnMn.  General  Yermoloff,  governor  of  Georgia,  mualained  an 
active  and  persevering  war  with  these  banditti ;  but  they  always  found  a  aeeore  refuge 
beyond  the  Kuban,  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  The  iJipture  of  Anapa,  therefore,  with 
the  other  forts  along  the  coast,  was  a  principal  object  in  the  campaign  of  1828  ;  and  in 
order  for  ever  to  prevent  all  Turkiah  Interoourae  with  the  monntain-tribea  ot  Caucaaua, 
and  depvf TO  theae  latter  of  every  Indooement  to  carry  en  an  endleiB  warfine,  oMmt  aeo* 
tually,  or  with  those  under  Russian  domination,  by  finding  a  ready  market  for  their  cap- 
tivee,  aa  heretofore,  at  the  Turkish  porU  and  furtreesea  on  the  ooaat,  the  whole  of  tbat 
maritime  tract  has  been  retained  by  the  Rnaalane,  and  formally  eeded  lo  them  by  the 
peace  of  Adriatiople.  Thus  a  final  close  will  be  put  to  th?  slave  trHde  long  and  aa 
difgracelully  carried  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  and  the  fortresii  of  Aua|Mi. 
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course  witli  t!»e  intermediate  regions  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian,  Russia 
can  now  transport  her  armies  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  the  Dnei»- 
ter,  and  the  Dueiper,  by  sea  to  the  moutli  of  the  Phasis,  and  march  them 
to  the  east  or  soutli  as  she  sees  fit,  in  any  future  war  with  Turkey  or  Per- 
sia. By  means  of  a  constant  naval  communication  with  the  ports  of  South- 
em  Rwi^  he^  amuM  em  al  all  tunci  be  supplied  with  rnnlofceiiMntSt 
provinona,  and  nuUtary  atowa,  to  ftcilitate  her  warlika  operataenaand  plana 
of  future  conquest ;  while^  by  Ae  secure  possessloti  of  naval  atations  at 
the  head  of  tlie  Euxine,  her  power  wiU  be  niTiiliianble  lo  any  attack  from 
die  undiHcipliiH  ti  rabble  which  generally  composes  the  mass  of  a  Turkish 
er  Persiau  army.  The  easy  communication  which  in  ancient  times  sub- 
aiated  between  Constantinople  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  was  of 
Teat  advantage  to  the  count  of  Byzantium.  By  its  means  the  successors 
of  Conatantine  were  enabled  to  keep  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  the 
Ghnatian  prinoea  of  Colchia  and  Iberia,  and  with  the  AimeniaDs,  a  peo- 
ple alwaya  attached  to  the  intereals  of  the  Byantiiie  empenm  by  the 
ties  of  a  common  faith ;  in  conaeqacnce  of  whidi  ihe  Pemans,  all-pow- 
erful under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Nushirvan,  wen  alwaya  baffled  in 
their  attempts  to  establish  a  footing  in  Colchis.  By  means  of  a  fleet,  the 
rcnownied  Heraclius  was  enabled  to  transport  an  army  to  the  friendly 
shores  of  Colchis, — explore  his  way  over  the  mountains  of  Armenia, — 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Persia, — and  compel  the  great  king  to  recall  his 
hitherto  victonous  armies  to  the  defence  of  hia  crown,  his  throne,  and  his 
cqntaL 

•  By  meana  of  each  a  naval  iaitercoiuaey  RvHoa  wiU  no  longer  be  under 
the  neeeaaity  of  marching  her  vast  armiea  into  Western  Asia  by  the  dr^ 
cwtous  route  of  the  Don,  and  acroaa  the  vaat  steppe  which  extends  to  the 

base  of  the  Caucasus.  Her  forces  will  no  more  be  compelled  to  toil  their 
way  up  the  long,  steep,  narrow,  and  rocky  f^lens  of  that  mighty  runtjc,  and 
cross  it8  hoary  summit  alongtrt  the  brink  of  precipitous  and  unfathomable 
abysses,  to  arrive  at  the  banks  of  the  Kur.  Nothing  more  will  be  requi- 
site but  a  fleet  of  transports  to  convey  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis— 
wUeh  is  navigable  40  miles  for  lai^^  vessels,  and  80  miles  more  for 
small  cnft  to  Sarapana  or  Shaoorapo— from  whence,  over  the  Iberian  Pass, 
it  is  five  days'  journey  to  where  the  Kur  becomes  navigable*  la  tins  de- 
file, according  to  Strabo,  ware  predpioes,  deep  abysses,  mountain-torrents, 
and  deep  glens  ;  but  this  pass  was  made  practicable  even  for  elephants 
by  the  celebrated  Nushirvan,  when  he  marched  his  armies  into  Col- 
chis in  the  6th  century.  A  voyage  of  a  week,  or  at  most  ten  days,  will 
waft  the  Russian  armies  to  the  Phasis,  and  fourteen  days  more  will  march 
them  to  Teflis.  This  will  cause  a  vast  saving  of  toil,  expense,  and  time, 
and  even  of  lives^  as  maBy  most  have  nndonbledly  periahed  In  the  long 
march  from  the  Don  to  the  Knr,  both  of  men,  and  carriage,  and  cavahy- 
horsea.  By  this  way  all  the  battering  and  field-artillery  were  formerly 
braagfat,  and  any  one  who  is  the  leiet  acqnainted  with  the  diffieolties  of  a 
mountain  road,  may  eooceive  the  immense  toil  that  must  have  been  in- 
curred in  dragging  them  up  the  steeps  of  the  Dariel,  and  across  the  moun- 
tain-!)arrier  which  separates  the  sources  of  the  Terek  and  the  Aragwi,  and 
which  in  winter  is  wholly  impracticable. 

Further,  by  her  late  acquisitions  on  the  side  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Persia,  Eossla  is  now  complete  mistress  of  the  whole  isthmus  betvreen  the 
Caspian,  and  the  seae  of  Aaoff  and  the  Ewdne.  The  whole  range  of  the 
▼■at  Cancasoa— thai  monarch  of  meantime— with  all  its  passes  and  brte- 
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ral  ranges,  as  far  south  as  the  plains  of  the  Araxes,  the  Apsams,  and 
the  source  of  the  Kur,  is  now  under  her  control.  That  mig^lity  bul- 
waik  wliich,  from  immemorial  time,  separated  the  civilized  regions  of 
the  south  from  the  iuuumerable  rude  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  north, 
winch  roMBtd  in  the  wildt  and  daaarta  of  tmimk  Sofdda  and  Asiatic 
Sarmitiiii  li  now  laid  open  to  oonquering  bands,  man  powwfid  by 
discipline  and  science  tiiiai  the  congregated  botdes  of  the  aosftaal  At- 
tila,  or  those  which  composed  the  imnisnse  host  of  that  greatest  of 
conquerors,  Ghengiz  Khan,  or  his  successor  in  the  path  of  destruction 
and  carnage,  the  savage  Timour.  In  no  antecedent  period  of  past  his- 
tory was  any  sovereign  possessed  of  tlu*  wliole  of  this  isthmus  ;  neither 
the  Persians,  nor  the  Macedonians,  nor  the  Romans,  over  poR8esso<i  it 
but  in  part.  Beyond  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  their  domin- 
ions new  eUaaded;  the  moantaineefs  of  that  range  alwmye  as- 
ssrted  and  letained  their  nide  end  wild  independence,  end  the  aatioBS 
of  the  south  were  in  constant  dread  of  the  warlike  Scythians,  wlie  wan- 
dered on  the  extensive  plains  at  the  bese  of  the  Cawcssna^  or  whe 
dwelt  on  its  northern  si  open. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  Russian  claims  to  anpisitiftng  in 
Independent  Tartary  in  a  future  part  of  oar  work. 

I.  PROVINCB  OF  6BOROIA. 

SnmdarUi.']  Georgia  is  bonnded  on  the  N.  hj  those  parts  of  the 
Cancasos  whid)  are  inhabited  by  the  Ossetians,  the  Mitsdieghi,  and  the 
Lesghians ;  on  the  £.  by  the  principel  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  which  run- 
ning S.E.  separates  this  country  from  Daghestan  ;  farther  to  the  S.  it 
touches  upon  the  khanate  of  Scheki  ;  on  the  S.  it  now  reaches  to  tikC 
Aran  river  ;  on  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  luieritia. 

Naine,^  Some  authors  have  deriveii  the  name  of  Uiis  country  from 
that  of  the  Gtorgi^  a  people  who,  according  to  Fompouius  Mela,  dwelt 
on  the  K.K  of  the  Cancasos ;  bnt  this  is  anenor,  for  the  Geocgi  new 
occupied  the  eoontry  now  known  by  the  name  of  Georgia.  Its  naoM  is 
oertsinly  derived  fi»m  the  appellation  Ourdjiy  by  which  the  Georgiaoa  are 
known  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  and  which  is  the  <mginof  the  name 
Gurdjisian^  given  to  the  country  which  they  inhabit.  The  name  of  the 
Gurdji  (Itu's  not  occur  in  the  Eat^tern  historians  earlier  than  towards  the 
end  <>t  the  1  Itli  centurj',  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  before  the  great  Persian  invasion  under  the 
Seldshuck  suluu,  Malek  Shall.  Georgi  II.  the  son  of  Bagrat,  was  king 
of  Geoigia  at  this  epoch,  that  is  between  1078  and  1069;  and  after  a  hmg 
and  fierce  stmg^  ne  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Penian  cenqnerary 
and  to  receive  his  petemsl  kingdom  as  a  fief  from  the  crown  of  Persia. 
According  to  some  modem  authors,  the  name  of  both  the  country  and  ita 
inhabitants  Ls  derived  from  that  of  the  river  Kur^  which  waters  this  fine 
region ;  and  the  people  ought  rather  to  be  named  Korgians  or  Kurgi/ms, 
The  <lenomination,  (hi/sla,  under  which  this  country  is  known  to  the  Rus- 
sians, is  merely  a  corruption  ot  Gurdji.  The  Armenians  call  this  country 
Uraslan  or  I  raslaiif  and  the  inhabitants  Virkm 

UUlory,~\  The  Georgians  pretend  to  an  antiquity  as  high  as  that  af- 
lected  hf  the  Chinese.  Adopting  die  Aimeuien  generiogiss,  they  tnoe 
their  ongin  to  Kaigamosy  n  grandson  of  Noah.  Setting  eside  fable,  ft 
would  appear  that  £is  nation  was  first  located  in  the  mountains  of  Pam* 
bakL   Their  earliest  emigrants  turned  their  steps  northwards,  and  peopled 
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tlie  fertile  valleys  which  extend  from  this  chain  to  the  Caucasus.  Geor- 
gian historj'  informs  us  tliat  the  country  lying  betwixt  the  right  hank  of 
the  Kur  and  the  Bedroudji,  called  DebelCy  was  the  residence  of  Kartlilos, 
one  of  their  earliest  ciiiefs.    Their  chronicles  likewise  inform  us,  that 
Mtfikhethos,  the  sou  of  Karthlos,  built  a  city  on  the  conduence  of  the 
Angwi  and  Kur,  to  which  he  gava  hb  own  aaino,  aad  wfaieh  becamo  the 
capital  of  his  dominions.   After  his  decease,  each  valley,  or  distinct  dis» 
trict,  was  governed  by  its  own  cluief;  but  the  chief  who  resided  at 
Mtskhetha  was  acknowledged  by  them  as  their  head,  under  the  title  of 
mama^sakliUj  or  *  father  of  the  household.'    A  people  called  Khazar,  who 
dwelt  on  the  N.  of  Caucasus,  devastated  the  whole  country  botwixt  the 
Black  sea  and  the  Caspian,  during  what  might  be  called  the  ages  ot  the 
chiefa ;  and  their  inroads  were  succeeded  by  an  invasion  from  the  people 
of  the  East,  who  were  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Nebrodor  Nimrod, 
that  is,  the  Fenians.   Their,  kmg,  Aphridonn,  or  Feridoim,  we  are  in- 
fiHiBed,  aaot  one  of  his  satiaps  adled  -Aidam  into  Geoigia,  at  the  head  of 
A  large  army ;  he  expelled  the  Imgering  Khazars  from  the  country,  and 
annexed  it  to  the  dominiona  of  Persia ;  but  the  Geoi^ians  regained  their 
independence  during  the  commotions  which  followed  the  death  of  Aphri- 
donn.   In  a  few  years,  however,  Georgia  was  again  subjected  to  Persian 
(iDiaiuiou,  and  continued  tributary  to  that  country  until  tlie  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.    The  Georgian  chroniclefl  represent  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  aa  having  personally  won  the  country  fium  tiie  Perrians ;  hut 
add  that  Phamavaa,  a  young  hem  of  the  race  of  Mtskhedios,  expelled  the 
Grreek  governor  whom  Aleacsnder  had  left  in  Georgia,  and  was  thereupon 
raised  to  the  throne  by  a  gratefril  natioii.   His  son  Sonnnag  having  died 
without  issue,  a  king  or  queen  of  the  race  of  Nebrod  was  elevated  to  the 
crown,  and  the  new  dynasty  were  called  Nebrothiani.    To  this  dynasty 
succeeded  that  of  Arc/iak'  hounianiy  of  Armenian  origin,  and  founded  by 
Arcbakh,  which  dynasty  lasted  300  years,  or  down  to  the  year  265  of  our 
en»  .  After  the  deatli  of  Aspagliour,  the  last  of  this  dynasty,  the  Persians 
inn^iflad  Annenia  and  Geo^pa ;  but  the  Georgian  ddefry  mialile  to  resist 
di»  lafidary  proposed  that  the  Fenian  long  slwald  aQow  one  of  his  aons 
to  fluvry  the  daughter  of  Aqpaghour,  and  become  their  king.  King 
Khaan  acceded  to  this  nqiiest,  and  his  son  Mirian  received  the  Greor- 
gjbn  crown.    Mtrian  embiaced  Christianity,  and  his  example  was  ge- 
nerally followed  in  318.    One  of  liis  most  celebrated  descendants  was 
Vahtsng  Gourg-aslan,  who  engaged  in  a  series  of  wars  with  the  Greeks, 
and  subdued  the  whole  country  between  the  Eastern  Caucasus  and  Black 
sea.   He  built  the  city  of  Teflis  in  455,  and  made  it  the  royal  residence. 
The  last  rders  of  the  dynasty  of  Khosrooiam,  or  of  that  of  Mirian,  wm 
Joaae  and  Djouancha,  iHio  died  without  issue.   Die  next  dynaaty  was 
that  of  the  Bagratioiis,  a  family  supposed  to  be  of  Jewish  origin,  and 
which  existed  here  till  1801.    Under  this,  fismily,  Georgia  was  alternately 
a  free  and  a  subject  state.    It  fell  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Arabs  and  Persians,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Ghenghiz  Khan,  and 
Timour.    Nevertheless,  king  George  VII.  drove  all  the  Mahommedans 
out  of  this  country  in  the  15th  century,  and  re-established  the  Christian 
religion  in  his  dominions.   His  second  successor,  Alnomder  L  entailed 
■umy  miseriea  oa  hie  coontry  by  the  inpoUtie  division  which  he  made  ol 
his  kingdom  aniomghlatfaweeiia;  the  first  receiving  Inier^  second 
Karchli)  and  the  third  Kakheti  aid  Sfauwui.   Tlwae  princes,  or  their  sno- 
oasBors^  unable  individually  to  prevent  the  aggression  of  neighboaring 
nr.  *  L 
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powen,  fell  tMcessirely  into  a  statsr  of  vassalage.    The  snccesson  of  dw 
Tnromnam  in  Fenia  seized  first  upon  Karthli  or  Geoi*gia  Proper,  and 
tlien  iipoii  Shirwan  and  the  eastern  Caucasian  <Hstncts  ;  while  Imeritia  and 
the  western  districts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottorcans.    The  religious 
feelings  of  the  Geoi-gians  prompted  them  to  cast  themselves  upon  the 
protection  of  their  fellow-christians  in  Russia,  when  that  power  liad  ex- 
tended its  infloence  to  Ae  foot  of  Cmcam.   By  a  diain  of  posts^  eroefed 
•t  ooETonieiit  distnoes  lh>m  the  moath  of  the  Tsrek,  W.  to  tlie  lea  of 
Aaoff>  Rviua  had  been  onaUed  to  pnterve  a  communication  between 
both  seas,  and  to  protect  her  southem  ftontier  from  the  incnrsions  of  the 
Caucasian  tribes,  and  maintain  a  permanent  footing  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Caspian.     By  the  increasing  weakness  of  Persia,  prince  Heraclius 
became  independent  of  Persian  power  ;  and,  to  secure  himself  against  all 
future  attempts  of  the  Persian  soTcreigns  to  regain  their  influence  in  Geor- 
gia, in  1686  he  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Ruasiaii  empire,  and 
<ibttuiBd  a  body  of  RnssiaD  troops  to  mahittui  his  anihoHty,  which  wss 
grestly  fettered  by  the  feudal  nobles  of  Goofgia.  TUs  consequently  pro- 
duced a  dose  and  constant  cmrrespondence  between  Russia  and  the  coun- 
try to  the  S.  of  the  Caucasus.    The  invasion  of  Georgia  by  an  army  of 
60,000  Persian  cavalry,  under  that  active  but  cruel  t)Tant,  Aga  Moham- 
med Khan, — the  sack  of  Teflis,  and  the  return  and  death  of  Heraclius, — 
rendered  it  necessary  for  Russia  to  interpose.   A  Russian  army  of  50,000 
men,  under  Zubotf,  was  sent  across  the  Caucasus,  to  defend  a  people  un- 
able to  protect  themseltes;  hoi  Ae  PlMlslia  hid  rstreaked,  and  on  the 
death  of  Aga  Mohammed  Khan,  his  imb^dlA  siietoeisor,  tiio  rsigiiing  mo- 
narch, to  secure  his  own  succesHion  to  a  disphted  steptre,  in  1797,  made 
a  peace  with  the  Ruasians,  by  which  the  latter  powisr  gained  all  Daghistan 
and  Shirwan,  to  the  inouth  of  the  Kur.    In  the  meantime,  the  Russians 
seized  Georgia,  and  partly  by  intrigue,  and  partly  by  force,  obtained  from 
the  family  of  Heraclius,  and  from  the  sovereigns  of  Imeritia,  a  renuncia- 
tion of  all  regal  authority ;  and  thus  deprived  the  Georgians  even  of  no- 
minal indepOndenoe^— «  boon  wldeh  tfaiy  had  enioyM  hnder  the  TmHSuA 
and  Fenian  yoke.   In'  1801,  the  pms  fiott  Mosddk  «o  Mbkdtt,  at  ihe 
junction  of  the  Aragwi  and  fiw,  was^  for  the  first  tiiitej  bccnpied  by  a 
military  force,  and  the  present  road  planned,  (md  ultimately  executed.  By 
the  peace  of  IB  13,  Russia  obtained  a  legal  aiid  political  right  to  the  coun- 
tries she  had  already  seized  and  maintained  in  de&pite  of  Persian  power, 
and  a  further  extension  of  her  southern  frontier,  liamely,  all  Georgia, 
Imeritia,  and  Guriel,  the  whole  of  Mingrelia,  or  the  valley  of  the  Phasis, 
the  kbanat,es  of  Gandscha  and  Karrabagh,  the  steppe  of  Mbgan,  and  the 
distnct  of  TUish,  from  the  month  of  &  Knr  sosidi  to  Astai^  In  the 
snhsoyient  peace  of  Febnmry  1M6»  M  mmiinfaig  pMon  of  BMsu 
Armeniiy  N.  of  the  Aras,  contsinbg  the  khanates  of  NaktscHlvatt  and 
Erivan,  were  yielded  to  Russia ;  so  that  Russia  has  gidhed,  on  the  side 
of  the  Caspian,  a  maritime  tract  of  5  deg.  of  lat.  from  the  Sulak  river  S. 
to  Astara ;  or  a  space  of  400  miles  and  upwards,  including  the  windings 
of  the  coast ;  whilst  inland,  it  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  Elboors 
and  the  pass  of  Dai  iel,  8.  to  the  Araxes,  a  meridional  extent  of  more  than 
8  deg.  by  5  of  long.,  ezclnsive  of  Mingreliaj  ImiiHtia,  and  QhrieL  '  T%is 
entsnt  of  UnHtdry,  gained  frsm  FM*  slUk«iBlT^  hi  1797^  1818»dlid 
1828^  oomprshemb  m  onrflgss  ti  86,008  fMMi  aqnare  miltos;  and  die 
three  latter  80,000  more,  or  a  total  of  80,000  Square  ttdlM.   What  the 
•ntiie  popidation  of  tfasso  districts,  thkeh  in  whole,  is,       do  not 
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a  imat  tmmm,  ikm  popakiM  «f 

2,375,487  p6reoii«»  Mfnlly  sotttered  witkn  tk»  ivB  _ 
wlikk,  «Bder  the  mm  «I  Ma4«ii  Georgia,  exteod  50  leagues 
Ntoft,  or  from  the  cross  on  the  summit  of  the  Dar^l  pMs,  to  the 
tuns  of  Pembek,  or  from  42'  23'  to  40'  33'  S.  lat.  and  125  leagues  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Eniruri  into  the  lilack  !»ea,  to  the  junction  of  the  Aimy- 
au  with  the  Kur  ;  Utat  is,  from  \V.  to  £.  in  it«  great^t  length. 

Jhmntmt^  Georgia,  properij  so  called,  was  dirided  wbea  fint  incor-' 
poiated  with  lk»  BmSmm  miin»  arto : 

i  Lohri  IJ.  FrMiMi  U  XaUilU  \  &  Sv»ak  hi 

S.  Doucheti.  (,  or  S^uack 

la  1810  this  gOfemmeBft  VM ditidad  iaio  6  drclee: 
1.  T«iii  ^ 

X  flbnach  &  OmI 


Pkiftioal  Feaiuru.'^  The  cKaite,  soil,  and  fiwe  of  Georgia,  reader 
il  AM  €f  tha  OMit  heaatiM  aad  tewad  i^mm  ia  tha  warid. 

It  ia  wafwd  bjr  tha  Kmr^  aad  ita  rnaflaMt  tha  ArmM^  aad  th«r  trk 
halaiy  atraama.  The  lakea  af  Georgia  an  incoiLsidecabla^  with  tha 
exception  of  those  of  Tapanujoni,  SkkomtOy  and  Modatapa,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Akhal-ziche.  This  country  is  very  mountainous.  In  th«» 
N.  the  lofty  peaks  of  MUvani^  Neginwari^  and  Kokhi,  lift  lhela^ei%•*s 
into  the  r^ons  of  eternal  snow,  in  the  chain  of  glaciers  called  Selcara  and 
Hiwii  iiiMwffwhichwi  W.tplhaaaawti  af  tha  PiiUi,  where  it  joioa 
tha  Kadak  ehaia,  Ufmt%m$  ^  Batcha  ham  Okbatia.  Iha  fTliiHwti 
dnia  Conns  the  soatheni  proloogatioii  of  that  of  Kedela,  and  raw  &W. 
tovarda  tha  Kor,  in  the  aaighhoarhood  of  wldah  h  aMtiaaa  the  aaaia  of 
Asmis-mtha.  This  chain  is  very  lofty,  bat  snow  remains  oo  it  only  during 
a  part  of  the  year.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Kur  it  reaches  the  mountains 
of  Goudjareiho,  with  which  it  forms  on  the  frontiers  of  the  pashalik  of 
Akhal-aiche,  the  defile  of  Bedra.  The  Goadjaretho  mountains  are  a 
bcanch  of  the  lofty  iVnairii' ciMfa,  which  fa»  la— di  thaM^  aadfran 
whiah —tfwriaaa aat aadat tha aia  af  $mmm^  ahM«  tha 

Kar^  towards  Teflis.  The  Pamboki  moantaios  are  Tory  elevated,  and  at 
ona  period  formed  the  southern  frontier  of  GeorfpA.  Two  branches,  be- 
tween which  the  Yori  flows,  detach  themselves  from  the  Caucasus  at  the 
sources  of  that  river,  and  run  S.S.E.  towards  the  Kur.  Of  these  the 
western  branch  sinks  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Karaya ;  the  other  and  more 
elevated  is  called  KakJieiJuS'Wi/ui,  In  the  centre  of  this  latter  chain  the 
lofty  GooOmc  riaei,  to  tha  &  if  which  it  Idna  tha  dUBiiartiM  af  7«nmL 
aU  theaa  tariaaa  BMOlriac  wa  fiad  k^ia  aad  Mia  tallaya  aad 


Clmaie.2  Geoigia  enjoys  a  aiild  tanpoatare ;  and  in  general  is  very 
healthy.  The  winter  is  snowy,  and  commences  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, but  generally  terminates  with  the  month  of  January.  The  dry 
season  generally  commences  ia  tha  Bieiith  of  M^ft  snd  «ids  in  November. 
The  air  at  ail  times  is  dry. 
ProduetiomA   Cottoa,  rice,  whaat»  ■■§■»  (kotaiM  torfkamh)  gooii. 


(Mdh*  hiedor)  haap^  aad  iia  an  giaws  hi  tha  faUap  ct 

HMwhia.  nirirrii.  ilaiTriidi  inirrT^i  ^ — -  ^ffi  r^C  

ncfUttiacM  Xba  wiaa  af  Kakhaca  k  aml]«t  aad 
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bot  does  not  keep  w«11,  htmg  madb  by  a  defeettve  pfocew.  Tbe  nooi- 
tain-forests  ftunuli  exeelleot  timber ;  bat  the  finest  osks  and  fin  are  here 

snjBSBred  to  rot.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  country  contains  copper 
and  lead,  !)ut  the  only  mines  wrought  are  at  Somkhethie.  The  southern 
flank  of  Cauca'^us  is  rich  ia  iron*  Marble  of  difterent  colours,  and  jasper 
occur  in  the  mountains.  * 

InfuzbitanU.^  The  population  of  Georgia,  according  to  the  last  return, 
innlvded  52,950  fiuniUes,  wbidi,  esttmatnig  9  indmdnals  for  etwy  two 
families,  woold  give  a  total  population  of  23^^875  sonls.  TUs  population  is 
composed  of  Georgians,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Tnrka.  The  Georg:ians  are 
considered  as  the  most  powerful  body  of  Caucasian  mountaiaesn.  Tbejr 
call  themselves  K'arthouli,  and  differ  considerably  both  in  per«ionnl  ap- 
pearance and  laneruage  from  all  tbe  other  tribes  of  the  Caucasian  istlimus. 
The  (Georgian  nation  occupies  a  larg-e  part  of  tlir»  country  betwixt  the 
Alazau  and  Black  sea ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  natives  of  Georgia 
Proper  are  the  most  ancient  brtach  of  the  family,  and  hare  presenred  their 
orignud  idiom  and  manners  mora  pave  than  the  inhabitssts  of  laMiitia  and 
Mingrelia.  They  are  a  handsome  active  race;  and  geneiaUf  cany  ams 
upon  their  persons.  Their  manners  and  their  costnme  also  resemble  those 
of  the  Persians.  The  beauty  of  their  women  is  not  less  celebrated  than 
that  of  the  Circassians,  althontrh  their  complexion  is  not  so  exquisitely 
white  ;  but  they  are  said  to  have  imbibed  an  extreme  spirit  of  licentious- 
ness and  depravity.  The  Armenians  are  very  numerous  in  Georgia,  and 
are  called  SomakhL  Tbe  Torks  or  Tahtkari  are  chiefly  foand  on  the 
sontbom  frontieis.  Besides  these  people,  tbe  Ossetes  and  other  momitiia 
tribes  contribnte  to  tbe  population  of  Geoiigiai  and  we  also  imd  here  • 
race  of  Bohemian  nomades  called  Matqouari  or  Bochi.  The  inhabitants 
of  Georgia  were  compelled  to  profess  Islamism  on  tbe  conquest  of  tbeir 
country  by  tbe  Perjiians  in  1639 ;  but  since  it  came  under  the  dominion  of 
Russia,  they  have  again  avowed  themselves  Christians,  and  follow  partly 
the  rites  of  the  Armenian,  but  chiefly  those  of  the  Greek  church. 

Trade  and  Commerce.~\  There  is  very  little  industry  in  this  country. 
A  small  quantity  of  linen,  cotton,  and  aUk  stnfls,  is  manafactored,  also 
morocco-leather,  and  shagreen ;  but  the  greater  part  of  these  articles  aro  of 
▼ery  bad  quality,  and  unfit  for  exportation.  Excellent  anus,  howeter,  are 
manufact tired  at  Teflis.  It  woold  appear,  from  the  retorn  of  customa  at 
Teflis,  that  the  annual  importation  into  this  country  amounts  in  value  to 
about  £125,000,  and  that  this  sum  exceeds  the  value  of  the  exported 
articles  by  about  one-third.  Russian  money  and  assignats  have  currency 
in  this  country.  The  moneys  of  the  country  are  :  the  ubaziy  which  is 
worth  about  8c^.;  the  Hihaomri,  worth  2d,;  the  ousaliouni,  equal  to  2 
tchaonri ;  the  tami'-abazi,  equal  to  3  abaiss :  and  the  ponli,  a  piece  of  cop- 
per-money worth  about  The  Georgian  kkarvari  is  equal  to  20  Rus- 
sian poods. 

Circle  of  Tejlis.']  The  circle  of  Teflis  embraces  the  ancient  district  of 
Sancheti.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Gori ;  on  the  N.E.  by  Ananuri ; 
on  the  E.  by  Si'/nach,  on  the  S.E.  by  Jelisavethpol ;  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  the  districts  lately  conquered  from  Turkey — The  city  of  Tejih,  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  is  situated  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Kur.  Its  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  30,000  souls.  Dr  Lyall  describes  it  as  ''a  miserable 
gloomy  town,  by  tbe  side  of  a  muddy  river,  surrounded  by  blsck  sterile 
Ulls,  and  perehed  eorn^lds."  The  climate  he  says  is  fine^  but  unhealdiy. 
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II«  THB  PROVINOB  OV  IlfBRITIA. 

Boundaries,']  The  province  of  Imeritia,  incladii^  tiie  districtt  of 
Gnria  and  Mingrelia,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cancasnt,  whidi  sepa- 
rat«s  the  territory  of  the  ImeritianH  from  that  of  the  Circasaians ;  on  the 
E.  by  Georgia  and  the  Oloumba  chain ;  ou  the  S.  by  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Black  sea. 

Ph^tical  Features  and  Productions,']  This  country  has  a  general  de* 
cliiistMMi  wwtmurdB  to  the  Bli^  aea;  and  comptdwnds  the  basin  of  the 
Bionit  the  aaaent  Pkatu.  It  k  bouided,  eaoept  towards  the  by 
ranges  of  snowy  mountaiilSy  and  pposcnta  a  very  unequal  and  highly  diver- 
sified surface.  The  vegetaiioD,  fiivoured  by  a  delightful  dimate,  is  luxu- 
riant ;  and  the  monntaiuR  arc  covered  with  trees  of  great  size.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  barley,  sorgo,  gomi,  maize,  and  tobacco. 
Fruit  is  likewise  plentiful.  Iron  is  extracted  from  hematites  near  Zadis. 
The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 
It  WM  bate  Aat  m  aadent  timea  the  FhaaiB  had  1 80  briilges  over  it,  acroaa 
whidi  a  oontiaaal  tnunferof  meNtodise  waa  constantly  going  on,  betinzt 
this  liver  and  the  Cyrus,  or  the  Caspian  sea.  The  indolence  of  the  inha* 
bitants  now  allowa  the  lieh  gifts  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  perish  in  the 
most  useless  manner ;  but  now  that  Russia  has  obtained  possession  of  the 
forts  on  the  Black  sea,  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  the  resources  of 
this  fine  country  will  be  brought  into  action. 

Inhabitants.]  The  Imeritians  are  a  handsome  race,  of  Georgian 
deaeent,  and  apeak  the  Geofg^  dlaleet.  Tbtat  dieaa  eoiMieli  of  •  fittfe 
cap  peeofiar  to  theai,  kng  hanr,  a  abaved  cfam,  demted  mwtachioa; 
dothes  scarcely  reaching  the  knees,  and  forming  a  great  many  folds  upon 
the  haonches^  libands  rolled  round  the  cdves  of  their  1^,  and  large 
girdles.  Bromsen  stated  the  total  population  of  this  country  at  2*^0,000 
souls  ;  in  1805  it  was  estimated  at  165,000,  A  very  recent  calculation 
assigna  only  81,000  inhabitants  to  the  4  districts  into  which  Imeritia 
Proper  is  divided:  viz.  Kolais,  Radschoy  Schorapana,  and  Facca.  The 
former  eatfanatea  e?idenlly  iedtida  the  populatien  of  the  two  other  genanl 
dinskna  of  Imeritia :  ynz,  Gurid  and  MRngreSa, 

GuRiEL.]  Guriel,  a  part  of  the  andent  Cdchis,  waa  detached  from 
the  kin^om  of  Iberia  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  long  governed  by  the 
Gourielty  a  noble  and  native  family,  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte. 
In  1812  Turkey  ceded  the  suzerainty  of  this  country  to  Russia,  and  wo 
believe  the  descendants  of  the  Gourieli  still  govern  this  country  as  the 
representatives  of  the  czar.  Previous  to  the  recent  conquests  from  Tivkey, 
the  western  coast  of  Gurid  comprehended  the  abore  of  the  Blade  aea  from 
the  Rioni  to*  the  Tdmrekhi,  bnt  a  oonsidetdile  portion  of  the  aouthem  part 
of  the  comtry  waa  oonaidered  aa  belonging  to  the  Forte.  The  mhabltanta 
are  Geoipaos,  Armenians,  Turcomans,  and  Jews. 

Mingrelia.]  The  territory  of  the  Mingrelians  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Circassian  districts ;  on  the  E.  by  Imeritia  Proper ;  on  the  S.  by 
Guriel,  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Black  sea  ;  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  territory 
of  the  Abasses.  "  Mingrelia,"  says  Malte  Brun,  "  is  still  as  damp,  hot, 
and  subject  to  fevers  aa  when  Hippocrates  described  it  under  the  name  of 
CMdi.  In  anmmer  there  are  peatOentid  diaeaaea,  which  are  deatractive 
bodi  to  man  and  fiS"»fi«^  Vegetation  ia  very  rapld»  and  all  the  fruits  are 
produced  withont  the  care  of  graftuig ;  bnt  it  mast  be  allowed  that  thdr 
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flsTmir  is  not  always  tbe  finest.  Chesnntsndfig^raesaramiliaiidaiMie.  The 

wine  alone  can  be  praised*  which  is  wholesome  and  fqU  of  spiriu  Hieve 
is  also  rice,  millet,  and  gomi.  The  Mingrelians  do  not  now  cultivate  flaoc, 
whidi,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  of  Strabo,  furnished  the  Colchians  with 
the  means  of  an  important  manufacture,  of  which  Chardin  observed  some 
remains.  The  only  object  to  which  they  appear  to  give  any  attention  is 
Uie  management  of  bees.  The  honey  of  some  cantons,  where  the  Azalea 
Pontica  abounds,  is  bitter,  as  was  observed  by  Strabo.  It  was  beyond  the 
IliMisy  in  Guriot  dial  Zenophon  fooad  a  land  of  henay  which  earned  n 
•pecies  of  delirium  in  these  who  est  of  it»  an  efet  which  Pliny  attribnlee 
to  the  rhododendron,  a  shnib  whidi  abouids  in  the  forests  whore  the  beea 
swarm.  The  Mingvelians  are  vety  SH^evititious :  the  missionaries  of  the 
17th  century  were  unable  to  suppress  a  f^te  which  was  celebrated  in 
honour  of  an  ox,  and  which  reminds  us  of  the  worship  of  Apis.  The 
prince  of  Ming^relia  assumes  the  title  of  dadian,  or  master  of  the  sea, 
though  he  possesses  not  even  a  lisliing  boat :  lie  generally  moves  about 
with  his  suite  from  place  to  place,  and  his  camp  is  the  sijene  of  licentiooa- 
neea  as  well  as  povoty*  The  aoUemen  of  Jlfingralie  aaa  addioted  to  tha 
chase,  and  they  are  acipiainlBd  with.the  art  of  tmamig  Uida  of  pray* 
which  th^  make  use  of  to  kill  the  game.  Accordh^p  to  a  MingnlinB 
proverb,  a  good  hone,  a  good  dog,  and  a  good  falcon,  are  three  indispe»> 
sable  things  for  human  happiness.  The  chace  furnishes  the  Mingrelian 
with  abundance  of  venison.  In  their  repasts  they  also  eat  pheasants,  with 
which  the  country  near  the  Phasis  abounds.  The  Mahommedans  are  in 
great  numbers  in  Mingrelia  ;  they  r^ard  with  great  indignation  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  and  pmk  which  are  produced,  while  they  are  unable  to  pro- 
cave  good  hieod.  'Btcm  the  east  of  Odiah^  and  Mingreli%  ie  aitealed  the 
amaU  ACngrelian  pmince  of  LtMuMf  whera  the  infaahit«Bta  life  in  hate 
of  stone." 

The  Stianes.']  A  large  ravine,  which  extends  from  S.  to  N.,  8e{Mrates 
the  Mingrelians  from  the  Suanes,  who  live  near  the  Elboore.  They 
are  a  fierce  rude  set  of  people,  and  amount  to  about  6000  fiuniUss.  They 
speak  a  dialect  of  Georgian. 

III.  THB  COUNTBT  OW  THE  ABAB8IAN8. 

BoimdarUiJ}  The  Aham$,  or  Abatgiena,  sometunes  cfdled  JbokO' 
9iauif  dwell  above  the  Snaaea  and  Mingrelians,  in  a  ooaatsy  Mtaaled  A 

the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  and  hounded  on  the  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  1^  die 
Black  sea,  and  on  the  N.  £.  and  £.  by  Mingratia.  It  ia  divided  into  t«no 
regions  :  Great  Ahassia,  a  very  fertile  country,  althoup:h  mountainous, — 
and  Little  Abassia^  sometimes  included  in  Circassia,  and  extending  between 
the  Kuban  and  Terek. 

Fhysical  Features.^  Ahassia  is  traversed  by  vaiious  chains  shooting 
out  from  the  Caucasus,  which  are  partly  covered  with  forests,  in  which  the 
beat  and  moistnre  keep  up  a  rank  vegetatien,  althoagh  theb  enmaitts  an 
covered  with  anew  daring  sis  months  of  the  year.  The  eoaata  of  the 
Black  sea  present  several  excellent  ports. 

Ink0bUanii,2  Abassians,  who  call  themselves  AbmUj  mn  a  well 
made  and  vigorous  race.  "  Their  national  physiognomy,"  says  Malta 
Brun,  **  is  very  remarkable,  they  have  an  oval  face,  a  head  very  mucli 
compressed  on  each  side,  a  short  chin,  a  larpe  nose,  and  hair  of  a  deep 
chesnut  colour.  The  (ireeks  formerly  knew  them  as  cunning  and  formid- 
able pirates,  by  the  name  of  AsciwsL    Under  the  name  of  Abasgi  they 
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were  described  amongst  the  Byzantines  m  infamous  for  their  traffic  ir. 
slaves.  The  Circasaiaua  once  invited  the  Abassian  princen  to  an  assembly, 
md  after  htmng  won  Am  cw,  they  murdered  the  chiefs  of  this  free 
people.  Slaoe  that  peried  the  Abamaos,  aUndoiied  to  citU  wars,  haTe 
lost  the  little  cmliaation  which  thej  had  receired  from  CoostabtiDople. 
We  find,  howerer,  in  the  celebration  of  Sanday,  a  sllgllt  tivoe  of  Chris- 
tianity which  they  formerly  imbibed.  Some  of  them  wander  peaceably 
through  their  forests  of  oaks  and  alders,  which  cover  the  country,  while 
others  support  themselves  by  a  little  agriculture  ;  all  however  are  more  or 
less  inclined  to  robbery,  and  sell  each  other  to  the  slave  merchants.  Tlie 
language  and  cintotna  of  the  AboMfians  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
CiMHifliit  wbila  Friks  atlfans  that  their  language  appears  td  have  no 
lalaidaii  widi  any  known  one.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  mines  in  those 
pasta,  bat  tbef  are  not  worked.  The  situation  of  the  inhabitants  is  adapted 
to  navigation  and  fishing,  bnt  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  it.  The  chief 
trade  of  the  Abassians  consists  in  mantles  of  cloth  and  felt,  in  skins  of 
foxes  and  pole  cats,  in  honey,  in  wax,  and  box-wood,  of  which  the  Turks 
make  considerable  purchases.  The  Turkish  and  Armenian  merchants, 
who  bring  them  salt  and  stuffs,  are  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard 
against  the  aMadsi  of  tlnse  perMons  savages,  who,  whenever  they  are 
atraafg  enongfa  in  nombers,  rob  friends  and  enemies  withont  distinction.** . 

IV.  CIRCASSIA. 

Boundaries.~\  The  country  inhabited  by  the  Circassian  tribes  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  government  of  Caucasus ;  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Caspian 
aea ;  on  the  E.  by  Daghistan  ;  on  the  S.  by  Georgia,  Imeritia,  and  Min- 
grelia ;  on  the  S.  W.  by  Abassia ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Black  sea ;  and  ou 
the  N*  W.  by  the  country  of  the  TchefnomorsU  Cossadn.  Aceordhig  to 
Lapie's  oMp,  the  saperidal  tenitory  inclnded  withm  these  lissits  amonnts 
to  1535  square  miles  of  15  to  a  degree,  or  32,800  British  square  mUes. 

Flqftioai  Ftaiwrgt.'}  Numerous  branches  running  ont  from  the  Gkn- 
casian  chain  northwards  intersect  the  face  of  this  country,  and  sink  gra- 
dually towards  the  Terek  and  Kuban  rivers,  which  are  the  principal  rivers 
of  Circassia,  and  form  nearly  the  entire  northern  boundary.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Kuma  and  the  Kolsou,  all  the  Circassian  streams  belong 
to  the  Terek  and  the  Kuban.  In  the  mountain^dlstricls  a  number  of  small 
lakes  ooeuTy  one  of  which  is  a  salt  lake.  The  aonthlMii  part  of  the  country 
Is  covned  witk  lofty  mountains,  among  which  m  the  Elboors,  the 
Mainioari,  and  the  Kochi^ 

ProduHiotu.']  The  climate  of  Circassia  is  highly  varied.  In  the  valleys 
snd  in  the  mountains  of  mean  height  it  is  temperate,  and  the  soil  fertile, 
^lillet,  rice,  maize,  and  cotton,  are  grown  in  the  more  fertile  tracts  ;  and 
the  vine  is  reared  in  some  districts.  Cattle  are  extensively  reared ;  and 
iron  is  wrought. 

Inkiibitantt,2    **  Hie  Circassians  of  the  preseaft  day,"  am  Dr  Clarke, 
are  a  heido  of  banditti  inhabiting  the  region  whence  ihe  Cossacks  origi- 
nally descended.    Continually  repelled  from  their  ancient  boundary,  the 
IWis  and  Lake  Mmetis,  and  ultimately  driven  beyond  the  Kuban  and 

the  Terek,  they  hang  upon  the  nortbem  sides  of  Caucasus,  or  carry  tan 
predatory  incursions  from  the  swampy  plains  at  its  feet,  about  200  miles 
above  Tcherkask."  The  Circassians  dwell  in  slightly  constructed  timber- 
hats.  Their  principal  riches  are  goats,  sheep,  oxen,  and  horses.  The 
peasants,  or  bondmen,  and  prisonei-s  taken  in  war,  are  chai^ged  with  the 
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care  of  farming  and  looking  after  the  cattle.   Within  the  last  half  cpntnry 
they  are  become  for  the  most  part  Mahommedans,  being  j)reviou8ly  little 
other  than  abuolute  heathens.    Their  language  is  affirmed  to  be  *  totally 
^BfEamK  from  every  other.'    There  is  no  writing  in  it.    Their  political 
•tate  ii  oompletely  fendaL  There  ia  a  daas  called  princea.  Each  of  tbeae 
is  the  proprietor  of  a  number  of  families  by  courtesy  called  ndUes ;  and 
these  nobles  inherit  the  men-cattle  beneath  them.    There  are  no  regular 
taxes ;  whateTer  is  required  by  the  vpper  people,  is  fnmirfied  by  the 
lower.    These  requisitions  are  not  seldom  as  oppre»«sive  as  they  are  arbi" 
trary.    The  highest  value  is  set  on  the  true  ancient  quality  blood,  inso- 
much that  no  man  is  deemed  to  be  *  of  noble  blood  whose  family  is  ever 
known  to  have  been  ignoble,  even  though  it  may  have  given  birtli  to  ^cv  »'ral 
lungs.'    A  prince  commits  his  son,  when  only  a  few  days  old,  to  the  care 
of  one  or  other  of  his  nobles,  and  never  sees  him  tOl  the  time  of  the 
yonng  man's  marriage.      Henoe,"  sa3rs  Klsprotb,    results  the  utmost 
indifference  between  the  nearest  relations."    "  A  prince  reddens  with  m- 
dignatioiL  when  he  is  aaked  concerning  the  health  of  his  wife  and  duldieii, 
makes  no  reply,  and  commonly  tarns  his  back  on  the  inqniver  in  con- 
tempt." 

The  CircaiMian  nation  embraces  the  following  principal  tribes  : 


Ciicaasiaiis  Fh>per,  48,000  192,000 

Lesghians,  36,000  144^000 

Nogaians,     ....  17,000  51,000 

Midzhagi,        .       •       •  10,700  42,800 

Knmyfcs,     ....  5,000  20,000 

Ossetinians,      .       .  4,000  16,000 

Basians,  .      .      .  5^,050  8,200 

128,750  474,000 

To  these  we  may  add  about  2,500  Armenians  and  Jews,  and  as  many 
Rasaians  and  Geoigians.  All  these  tribes  are  rirtoally  independent,  and 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  although  Rosria  now  claims  the  eove- 

mignty  of  their  country. 

Lesghians.']  Of  all  the  Circassian  tribes,  the  Lesghians,  inhabiting  the 
mountains  ranging  nearly  parallel  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  bear 
the  worst  character,  and  are  most  formidable  by  their  InvMerate  habits 
of  plunder.  Their  women  are  no  lem  diatingnisbed  for  oonrage  thnn  for 
beonty.  Several  of  the  Lssghtan  tiibea  profesa  Mahommedaniam ;  others 
less  civiliied  worship  the  san,  moon,  trees,  and  staie.  Their  langoage  is 
■aid  to  hear  some  affinity  to  that  of  the  Finlanders. 

0»t€tinians.']  The  Osaetiniana  differ  from  the  annoonding  tribea  in 
Imgoage  and  fintorea. 

V.  PROT1NCB  OF  DAOHI8TAM. 

Bomiia%'iei^  Daghistan,  or  '  fhb  lif  e«ntain»huid'  is  boonded  on  the 
N.  by  the  province  of  Cancasna;  on  the  W. by  Ciieaaria  nd  Geergia; 
on  the  S.  by  Shirwan ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Caspian  sea.  According  to 
Lapie's  chart  its  superfidal  extent  ia  4S5  German  or  9,787  British  aqnare 
miles ;  but  all  such  admeasnrameuta  ire  yet  foonded  on  extremely  vegne 
data  in  this  qusrter  of  the  world. 
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^Mlriet.   The  CmmSm  ayvtm  cnlen  it  on  the  W.  wd  S.  w  the  imouh 

•f  the  Kochma-Dagh,  which  throws  out  namenms  laanficatioiii  on  all 
sides  ;  bm  in  the  N.  and  and  especially  along^  the  sea-coasts,  we  find 
extensive  and  fertile  plains.  Daghistan  is  the  Switzerland  of  this  part  of 
the  world  ;  like  that  country  it  abounds  in  lofty  mountains,  profound  valleys, 
glittering  lakes,  rushing  torrents,  eternal  snows  and  glaciere.  Its  rivers, 
which  discharge  tbemselfw  iolo  the  Caspian,  are  numerous ;  but  the  prio:- 
cipal  an  the  KeiMM,  the  Snaew,  the  Tank,  mmI  the  Bomi. 
•  CHmHe  tmd  PnAntiau.']  The  cfiaate  fe-Wf  oiild  m  the  pWu^  ni 
teMpento  at  a  mean  altitade.  Rains  are  frequent.  The  necearity  of 
arti6cial  irrigation,  and  the  continual  forays  of  the  Lesghians,  oppose  the 
progress  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  otherwise  it  might  l)o  very  produc- 
tive of  grain.  Besides  the  cerealia,  saffron,  tobacco,  and  lint,  are  culti- 
vated. The  fruits  are  delicious,  and  the  vine  grows  without  culture.  The 
Tmt  md  the  BeniMi  hone^  the  chmI,  the  nule,  and  the  laiige-taUed 
aheep,  em  the  prindpel  demeatic  anuneb;  aeiwal  plaoea  are  inferted  with 
reptiles  and  panieiona  jnenftw  Than  aro  eKtensive  minea  of  lead  and 
iaan  in  this  eennliyy  and  pretty  large  minnfiMStoriea  of  amw  and  nteniib 
hftfe  in  consequence  been  established  here. 

Population  and  Territorial  Divisions.']  The  population  of  Daghistan 
eonsists  of  detached  tribes  of  Lesghians,  and  Nogais,  of  Turcomans,  (Treeks, 
Armenians,  and  Jews,  whose  united  numbers  amount  to  about  200,000. 
TUa  CQOrtrj  u  dinM  into  Northern  and  Soatfaeni  Dadnrtan:  the 
fanner  oomprahendiiif  the  khaaatea  ef-  Tackn  and  Otemi<3i,^-aad  the 
latter  the  territories  of  Derbend  and  Tabasaran,  and  the  khanates  of  Konra 
and  Konba.  The  Russian  authority  is  still  extremely  precarious  in  this 
country,  except  in  and  arooad  Derbend  when  a  milUary  gOTenunant  ia 
eataUished. 


VI.  THE  PROVINCS  OF  SHIRWAN. 

Bounimne*  ']  The  province  of  Shirwan  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by 
Di^histan  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Caspian  sea  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  pro- 
v  ince  of  Ghilan  ;  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Persian  province  of  Aderbeizghan ; 
and  on  the  VV.  by  Georgia- 

.  Phf deal  Features.']  Tina  eonntrjr  ii  aaonthem  temoe  of  the  Cauca^ 
aiaaayateBu  Inthel^hinaaoatinapeainsnlarfannintotheCasiriaa; 
aad  ea  the  8.G*  it  fiwma  an  ialand — the  porta  portarum  of  the  AMienia — 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Kur.  The  districts  of  Mogan  and  Telisch  separate  it 
ftom  Ad«'rl)«Mdjan.  The  high  Caucasian  peaks  of  the  Shalawat-Dagk 
and  Baba-Dagh  belong  to  this  countr)'.  The  principal  river  is  the  Kur 
or  M^lt-ari,  the  ancient  Cyrus,  which  here  separates  Carabogh  from  the 
khanaU's  of  Chekin  and  Shirwan  proper,  and  discliarges  itself  into  the 
Caspian  by  two  arms, — one  mning  S.E.  and  the  other  S.  Its  tributaries  are 
the  Kani,  Eldighani,  Geldigliilani,  Goktadiii,  Akni*  and  Aias.  The  cU- 
BHte  ii  anlds  the  lieat  of  eaiamat  ia  tempered  by  breeses  from  the  Cas- 
pian ;  Ae  N.  wind  bringe  a  few  oold  days  in  December  and  January,  bat 
apring  covers  the  country  with  verdure  in  February.  The  pestilence  oc- 
eaaionally  appears  in  the  districts  lying  along  the  Kur.  The  country  of 
Shirwan  is  naturally  divided  into  three  physical  districts  :  ]*/,  The  steppes 
sb«tching  along  the  Kur,  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  tu  the  mountains ; 
iV.  ** 
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2df  The  mountainous  districU  ;  and,  3rf,  The  most  eleratpd  lands.  Tlie 
cerealia  are  abundantly  produced  in  this  country,  and  the  wine  of  this  pro- 
vince is  esteemed  the  best  of  the  whole  Caucasian  wines.  Saffron  and  to- 
bacco are  lu'gely  cultivated.  The  fisheries  on  the  Canpiau  were  valued 
al  60,000  ailw  mblei  in  1818.  The  principal  wSamti  prodbetiiMi  m 
naphtha. 

Inhabitants.^  This  counby  was  onoe  very  popnloa ;  but  the  me- 
oenive  domination  of  Mongols,  Tatars,  Arals,  Persians,  and  Rvinain, 
has  tended  to  check  its  resources  and  population.  At  present  vre  cannot  es- 
timate its  total  number  of  inhabitants  at  above  120,000.  This  population 
consists  in  the  townis  chiefly  of  Armenians,  Tadschiks  or  Persians,  and 
Jews ;  the  steppes  are  inhabited  by  Turcomans  who  lead  a  half  nomade 
life ;  the  high  land*  m  in  the  poHeaaion  of  Lesghian  tribei. 

DutrietofBaktt.2  Thb  fitUe  khanate  waa  originally  oeded  to  Rank  in 
1723,  but  in  1735  it  was  restored  to  Persia.  In  1801  the  Russiana^^Bia 
aeised  vpon  it;  and  in  1805  the  khan  of  Baku  was  compelled  to  awear 
allegiance  to  Russia.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  under  military  gODBn- 
ment.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Daghistan  ;  and  on  the  S.W.  by 
the  khanate  of  Shirwan.  It  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Caucasus 
which  terminates  in  cape  Apcheron.  The  Soumgaiie  is  the  only  river ;  but 
there  are  nnmeroaa  aalt  lakea,  end  naphthapa^ings,  particnlariy  in  the  neigli- 
bonrhood  of  Belaghan.  Not  far  from  thence  ia  *  the  field  of  fire,'  n  piece 
of  gronnd  about  six  furlongs  square  from  the  aoil  of  which  an  inflaniiaeble 
gas  is  constantly  emitted.  The  whole  district  coopriaea  83  Tillages  and 
about  1 9,000  inhabitants. — JJakii^  or  Badkon,  the  principal  town  is  built 
on  the  soutbom  toast  of  the  peninsula  of  Apcheron.  It  is  a  well-built 
and  fortihed  place,  with  a  good  port.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  with  As- 
trakhan, to  which  it  exports  opium,  wine,  silk,  salt,  naphtha,  and  salt- 
petre. The  populatioo  cooaiat  of  Tarcoman%  Annenians,  Jews,  and  a 
Roanaa  garrisoa. 

Khanate  qf  Shirrvan,^    This  diatrict  ia  hounded  on  the  N.  by  Dagfaia- 

tan  ;  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  Baku  ;  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Caspian;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Kur  which  divides  it  from  Carabagh  and  the  Mogan  steppe ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Scheki.  Its  population,  including  that  of  the  islands  of 
Sallian  and  Kura  does  not  exceed  60,000  souls  ;  the  prevailins^  lang^uage 
is  Tataric,  intermingled  with  Persian  words  and  idioms,  it  is  divided  in- 
to 7  diftricta:  vis.  Schamakhie,  Cabakdi,  Kabestan,  Rudbar,  Keracb, 
Jalyn  or  Lebideijah,  and  Sallian.  New  Sckamakhie,  a  trading  town  of 
6000  inhahitanta,  u  considered  as  the  capital  of  Shirwan. 

Khanate  of  ScAdU.]  The  district  of  Scheki  extends  northwards  to 
the  lofty  S/alawat  mountains ;  on  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Goktschai 
river ;  on  the  S.  by  tlie  Kur ;  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Alasan ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Kanik  which  divides  it  from  Dschar.  The  northern  parts 
oi  this  disti'ict  are  mountainous  and  unfruitful  ;  the  southern  are  fertile 
and  enjoy  a  fine  climate.  The  total  population  consists  of  about  8000 
ftmiliea.  The  town  of  Sehdd  on  the  Geldighilani  coataina  abont  500 
houses.   It  ia  now  called  New  RntchL 

The  State  of  D^char.]  Tbia  atnte  ia  altogether  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict, bounded  on  the  N.  by  Daghistan ;  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Scheki ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Ala^<an.  The  inhabitants  are  Lesghians  of  the 
tribes  of  pHt  har,  Kachia,  and  Zeiphnr,  amounting  to  about  2,500  families. 

The  Khanate  of  Carabagh.^  Carabagh,  which  is  marked  Sinshi  in  Ar- 
rowamith'a  map,  and  is  sometimes  called  Schutchi,  is  bounded  on  the  N 
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by  the  Kur,  which  divides  it  from  the  khanate  of  Shirwan  proper  and 
CMdr;  oiltlME.llld  S.  by  the  Aras  which  divides  it  from  Talisch 
FMs;  on  the  S.W.  mid  W.  by  Rwriu  AraMnhii  nd  on  tbe  N.W.  by 
Geoiguu  Its  principal  riwen  besidet  those  elraedy  msiktioiied,  era  tbe 
Tetter  a  branch  of  the  Kur,  and  the  Bergoncbet  a  brmh  of  tbe  Arss. 
This  territory  produces  lint,  rice,  the  cerealia,  and  sesame.  The  inhabi- 
tanto  are  Turcomana  and  Armenians.  '  This  country  is  celel^ratod  in  t!io  his- 
tory of  Timour.  It  takes  its  present  name  of  Carabagh  or  Karabag/i,  that 
is  '  tbe  black  garden,'  from  the  ancient  residence  of  that  great  Tatar  prince, 
of  which  only  tbe  ruins  now  exist.  The  Mogari  or  Mugan  steppe  is  po- 
litically attsched  to  this  khsnste.  It  eitends  between  the  Kur,  Aras, 
and  Caspian,  around  the  bay  of  Kisyl-agatsch ;  and  is  inhabited  by  wan- 
dering Turcomans  of  the  Scliaissewani  and  Mugami  stems, 

Taliscfiin.'^  The  country  which  Klaproth  calls  Talischak  or  Taulis" 
chan  lies  between  the  Mufjan  steppe  on  the  N.  the  Caspian  sea  on  the  E. 
the  Persian  province  of  Giiiian  on  the  S.,  and  that  of  Aderbeidjan  on  the 
W.  The  whole  country  is  Persian  in  physical  features,  climate,  and  in- 
habitants. Asiara,  the  residence  of  the  khan,  now  a  vassal  of  Russia,  is 
sitnaSed  on  the  Caspian,  13  leagues  N.E.  of  Ardebil.  It  was  formerly  a 
flourishing  town ;  Init  is  now  lodnoed  to  a  trifling  sea-port* 


VII.  THI  PROVINCE  OF  ARAK. 

The  two  khanates  of  Elrirsn  and  Nakhtebivan,  under  the  name  of  the 
province  of  Aran,  formerly  made  the  extreme  N.W.  comer  of  the  Persian 
empire.  They  compose  an  elemfted  tract  of  country  watered  by  the  Aras, 
and  extending  to  aboot  10,000  superfidal  square  miles.  This  district  is 
bounded  on  the  N*  and  E.  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  separate  it  from 
the  Russian  province  of  Georgia ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  province  of 
Aderbeidjan,  from  which  it  is  for  a  great  extent  separated  by  the  Aras  ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Asiatic  Turkey.  Tbe  Ants  here  receives  the  Ilarpasou^ 
the  Adaratij  the  Senga,  tbe  Arpatchaiy  and  the  Kaparatchai.  TIk-  lofti- 
est mountain-summits  are  those  of  the  Ararat,  The  climate  is  healthy ; 
llie  winter  is  sefore,  and  spring  mild.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  coM- 
▼ated,  and  the  high  lands  afford  excellent  pasturage.  Minerals  are  said 
to  be  scarce  :  tbe  principal  articles  of  export  are  rice  and  grain  of  different 
kinds.  The  population  is  said  not  to  exceed  150,000  souls,  so  that  this 
new  Rnseian  province  has  about  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  Grand-duchy 
of  Weimar.  The  Armenians  are  the  most  numerous  tribe  in  this  popu- 
lation, which  likewise  consists  of  Persians  and  Jews.  The  noniades  are 
chiefly  Turcomans  and  Kurds,  of  the  sect  of  Omar,  One  of  the  most 
important  points  of  view,  perhaps,  in  which  the  cession  of  Aran  to  Russia 
ought  to  be  regarded,  is  as  respects  the  reUgions  feith  of  tbe  Annenisns. 
With  the  khanate  of  Erivan,  Russia  has  ohtiined  possession  of  the  monss- 
tery  of  Etduniadsine,  the  residence  of  the  chief  patriarch  of  the  catholic 
Armenians,  who  enjoys  extraotdinary  respect  in  the  east.  This  monastery 
is  also  in  great  esteem  as  a  place  of  pilcrimage.  In  a  military  point  of 
view  likewise,  the  cession  of  tliis  territory  is  a  very  important  matter. 
A  Russian  army  may  now,  if  circumstanc ca  should  reqijire  it,  march  upon 
Erzerum,  in  three  columns,  without  touching  the  Persian  territory.  The 
first  way  is  from  Teflis  through  Kars ;  the  middle  one,  into  the  vale  of 
the  Aiaxea.by  Kagaeman;  the  third  is  by  Bqtxid^  Kara^kiHissiah,  and 
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Tobraokakn,  thsoiii^  fKtMmdy  fertik  'Fnm  Eracmm  k  ihtt 

gnat  road  to  ScntarL— The  city  of  JSWvoii  or  Irevan^  is  aitaMed  on  liie 
left  bank  of  the  Senga  or  Zen^lii,  61  leagues  E.  from  Erzernm.  It  con- 
Bists  of  about  2000  houses  finely  situated  in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields  and 
gardens,  and  is  defended  by  a  very  strong  fortress  built  upon  a  lofty  per- 
pendicular rock.  The  population  is  about  10,000  souls.  This  city  was 
built  in  its  present  situation  in  1635.  In  1724  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
with  considerable  loss.  In  174f8  it  was  retaken  by  the  Persians.  In  1808 
the  Rvadana  wore  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  aloim  it ;  \mi  in  1889  it  was 
ceded  to  them  without  s  atniggle.— >The  khanate  of  Nakhtahivan  forma 
the  aouthem  part  of  this  provinoe^  Its  duef  town  of  the  aame  name  con- 
taina  about  2000  inhabitants. 


Authorities. ~\  Pallas's  Travels. — Bell's  Travels. — Statische  Beschrei- 
bung  von  Sibirien,  St  Petersburg,  1810.  Bvo. — Sir  Robert  K.  IWter  s 
TrnvelB*— Klaproth's  Travels,  4to.  Londont  1814^ — Cocfarane's  pedestrian 
joumey.^Von  Helen's  IVairela^— Broneftki'a  geographical  and  historical 
description  of  Cancasus,  2  vols.  8yo.  1828«— Reisen  in  Innem  Rnsslands. 
J.  F.  Erdmann,  8vo.  Lei{)si(?,  1825. — Geographie  de  rEmpirede  Ruasie 
par  A.  llabhe,  Paris,  1828. — Tableau  historique,  geographique,  et  poli- 
tique de  Caucasp,  Par  M.  Klaproth,  1  ft"28. — Des  Peuples  de  Caucase,  Far 
M.  C.  D'Ohsson.  1828^Dobeir8  Travels  in  Siberia,  2  vols.  8to.  Lou- 
don,  1830. 
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BoundariesJJ  Asiatic  Turkey  is  bounded  by  the  Meditenaneau 
■ea,  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts,  and  the  Per- 
naa  golf  on  the  S. ;  liy  the  Pemaa  dominions  on  the  £. ;  by  those 
of  Rnisit,  and  by  the  Bkck  see,  on  the  K. ;  and  by  die  Black  sea,  the 
Bosphorus,  the  sea  nf  Marmora,  tlie  Hellesponty  and  the  Archipeli^ 
on  Uie  W.  On  the  S.  and  W.  these  boundaries  are  clear  and  dtstinct, 
followinpr  those  of  Nature.  On  the  side  of  Persia  they  have  contin- 
ued much  the  same  since  1638.  A  Hne  drawn  southwards  from  the 
Loristaun  mountains,  in  34*  N.  lat.  and  46"  E.  long,  till  it  strike  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris  above  Koot-al-Homai-a,  in  32^  N.  lat.  forms 
the  boundary  of  Khoaristaim  andbm-Arabi.  Thence  it  is  continued 
alonif  the  lefk  bank  of  the  Tigris,  to  its  jvnctlon  with  the  Enplurates  at 
Kofna,  and  finmi  thence  to  the  sea.  From  the  point  in  the  Loristann 
moimtaina  above  specified,  the  boundary  runs  nearly  due  N.  along  the 
extensive  range  of  mountains  called  Aiaglia-Dagh — the  ancient  Zdrgrof, — ^till 
it  strike  the  Koordistaun  mountains  in  36"  N.  lat.  passing  in  its  progress 
the  sources  of  the  Diallah,  the  Taliite,  and  Little  Zab.  Prom  thence  it  runs 
N.W.  alon>r  that  range,  passing  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  sources  of  the 
Great  Zab,  as  far  as  N.  lat.  39.  Thence  it  runs  due  N.  passing  to  tiie  £. 
of  Baaaied,  and  acnns  the  smnnit  of  Annt  in  46*  £.  long.,  and  firon 
thence  N.W.  to  the  junction  of  the  Aras  and  Harposn  in  4d*  N.  lat.  and 
44*  E.  long.  But  if  Morier's  map  of  Aderbeidjan  be  right,  the  Turkish 
bonndary  along  the  Zagros  must  be  placed  a  degree  farther  E.  than  in  Ar- 
lOWsmith  s  map,  which  places  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  of  iMarauprha  in  46", 
while  that  of  Morier  places  it  47"  E.  long.  Since  the  late  cession  to 
Russia  of  all  Persian  Armenia,  N.  of  the  Araxes,  what  was  once  the 
Persian  boundary  on  that  side  is  now  the  Russian,  and  therefore  in  this 
part,  Asiatic  Turkey  is  separated  from  the  Russian  dominions  on  the  £. 
by  dw  Harpasn,  as  fiv  as  its  sooroe  in  the  Tchildir-Dagh,  which  dirides 
the  basin  of  the  Kvr  from  that  of  the  Afazes.  We  have  in  a  prenons  aftt" 
cle  sketched  the  northern  bonndary  of  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  side  of 
Russia. 

Extent.']  The  greatest  extent  of  Asiatic  Turkey  from  W.  to  E.  or  from' 
capeBaba  in  25^  51"  40' E.  long,  and  in  39"  40'  N.  lat.  to  the  western  base 
of  Ararat  in  nearly  the  same  lat.,  and  45"  E.  long,  is  upwards  of  1000 
British  miles  ;  and  the  great^vst  breadth,  or  from  the  head  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Natouabi,  is  920  miles  in  a  N.W.  dbectionv 
But  as  this  eztensiTe  region  consists  of  two  great  integral  divisions — Asb 
Minor  or  the  peninsular  division,  and  the  eastern  oroontinental  division — the 
length  and  breadth  are  exceedingly  various.  The  western  division  as  ftr  as 
the  Enplirates,  contains  a  snporficios  of  more  than  200,000  British  square 
miles,  and  the  eastern  upwards  of  300,000  or  a  total  of  d00,000  square 
miles.  • 
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Divisions.']  Asiatic  Turkey  natarally  forms,  as  already  remarked, 
two  great  divisions, — the  peninsular,  and  the  continental.  The  latter  may 
be  subdivided  into  three  others,  namely :  the  upper  basin  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  comprehending  Armenia  and  Koordistaun, — the  region  of 
the  Orontes  and  mount  Lebanon,  comprehending  Syria,  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine, — and  the  lower  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  containing 
Mesopotamia  or  Al-Jezeerah,  together  with  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea,  now  di- 
nominated  Iraca-Arahi^  or  the  Arabian  Irak,  in  contradistinction  to  Jraca 
Ajemiy  the  ancient  Media.  For  the  sake  of  greater  perspicuity,  each  of 
these  four  divisions  shall  be  described  under  their  respective  heads,  begin- 
ning with  Asia  Minor  or  the  peninsula. 


I.  ASIA  MINOR. 


Name.'j  This  peninsula  was  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  continental 
Asia,  which  was  denominated  Asia  Major,  and  the  Upper  Asia.  The 
appellation  Asia  was  originally  given  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Euripi- 
des, to  a  district  of  Lydia,  watered  by  the  Cayster,  between  mount  Tniol- 
us  and  mount  Messogis,  where  dwelt  a  tribe  called  Asiones,  and  where  a 
city  denominated  Asia  by  geographers  of  a  later  age  was  situated.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Greeks,  in  proportion  as  their  knowledge  was  enlarged, 
gradually  extended  this  name  from  the  small  district  to  which  it  was  first 
applied,  to  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  and  successively  to  the  other  exten- 
sive regions  of  the  East.  It  was  afterwards  denominated,  during  the  time 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  Anatole  ;  and  the  appellation  of  the  Thema  An- 
atolicvn  was  applied  to  Asia  Propria,  or  the  proconsular  Asia.  Analofe, 
signifies  *the  rising  sun;'  and  was  applied  to  Asia  Minor,  because  it 
fronted  Europe  on  the  E.  From  the  Greek  Anatole  arose  the  modern 
Romaic  appellation  Anadoli,  which  is  applied  to  the  northern  and  western 
part  of  the  peninsula ;  whilst  that  of  Caramania  is  appropriated  to  the 
southern  and  eastern  part.  The  modern  Turkish  appellation  of  the  whole 
peninsula  is  Room-ili,  or  *  the  country  of  Rome,'  because  it  originally  be- 
longed to  the  emperor  of  Rome. 

Boundaries  and  extent.']  Asia  Minor  is  bounded  on  its  northern  and 
southern  sides  by  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Mediteiranean  ;  and  on  the  W, 
by  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  On  the  E. 
its  boundaries  are  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Issic  gulf,  N.E. 
across  the  Amanus  or  Almadagh,  to  its  junction  with  the  Taurus ;  thence 
along  the  mountainous  belt  which  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  basin  of 
the  Euphrates,  in  a  N.E,  direction,  to  the  source  of  the  river  of  Ashkela, 
a  western  tributary  of  the  Euphrates  ;  thence  along  the  mountain-belt  which 
forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  valley  of  the  Apsarus,  till  it  meets  the  range 
that  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Guriel ;  and  thence  W.  to  the  Euxine, 
and  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Apsarus.  The  course  of  the  Euphrates  is  gen- 
erally assigned  as  the  eastern  boundary ;  but  it  is  certainly  preferable  to 
make  the  basin,  and  not  the  channel  of  that  river,  the  eastern  limit.  Ac- 
cording to  the  political  division— which  is  still  recognized  in  the  Turkish 
geography  of  Hadji-Khalfa— Armenia  Minor,  and  N.  Western  Syria  are 
included  in  the  peninsula,  in  defiance  of  all  reason:  for  Armenia  Minor 
IS  m  reality  a  part  of  Armenia,  being  the  western  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Euphrates,  and  clearly  separated  from  the  peninsula,  by  a  very  ele- 
vated mountain-belt.    As  for  Comagene  and  Cyrrhestica,  they  are  if  pes- 
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•ible  more  clearly  provinces  of  Syria,  being  separated  from  Cataonia  or  tlie 
circular  valley  of  Bostan,  by  an  equally  high  ri(iu:e  of  mountains.  Accord- 
ing to  the  boundaries  we  have  assigned,  Asia  Minor  extends  14  degrees 
ofloBg.iB!tsgrattettbraadtb»  wfakhintli«pmdldof40*N^  750 
Britiab  milw.  Its  grastest  bratdth  is  from  cspe  Aoaniiir  to  Korampe 
Burun, — a  space  of  440  British  miles.' 

Poiitical  JuttriiMMW.]  As  these  are  always  wymg  with  the  political 
state  of  a  country,  so  Asia  Minor  has  had  as  many  successive  political 
divisions,  as  it  has  suffered  political  revolutions.  In  the  most  early  times 
it  was  divided  into  a  numlxer  of  independent  king'doms,  of  which  Phrygia 
was  the  chief ;  and  which  comprehended  ilio  great  body  of  central  Asia 
Ifiaor,  besides  the  whole  maritime  tract  from  Lycia,  round  about  to  the 
PkopoBtis.  On  the  extnietioa  of  the  Phrygian  Idngdom,  the  Lydian  em- 
pire comprehended  all  the  tract  from  the  Hellespont,  eastward  to  the 
Halys ;  whilst  the  Medes  possessed  the  rest,  extending  from  the  Halys  to  the 
Euphrates;  so  that,  politically  speaking,  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  mum 
possessed  by  the  Lydians  and  Medes.  On  tlie  subversion  of  tlie  Lydian 
empire  by  Cyrus,  all  the  peninsula  became  subject  to  the  Persian  empire, 
by  the  sovereigns  of  whicli  it  was  divided  into  6  satrapies.  Subsequent 
to  tlie  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Asia  Minor  became  again  a  pro- 
▼mce  of  the  Spkn  empire ;  and  on  Ae  decline  of  that  powers  munbsr  of 
independent  kmgdoois  arose  in  the  peninsala,  which  were  all  snceessiTe- 
ly  svbdoed  by  the  Romans.  By  Augustus,  Asia  Minor  was  dirided  into 
three  protmeee ;  namely,  Pneomukar  Asia,  or  the  westeni  part, — Prwlo* 
rian  Asiaj  or  the  northern  part, — and  Consular  Asia,  or  the  Interior. 
Different  political  subdivisions  were  successively  mad©  by  Constantine  and 
bis  successors,  to  detail  which  would  occupy  much  more  space  than  we 
can  afford.  Under  Tiieodosins  the  younger,  Asia  Minor  was  subdivided 
.  into  II  provinces,  3  of  which  constituted  Proconsular  Asia,  and  B  Dio- 
cesan Asia.   The  former  consisted  of  BlaiithBe  Lydia  or  Ionia,  the  great* 

«  It  may  be  remarked  that  It  is  only  of  late  that  the  true  configuration  and  jii«t  dl- 
roenaiooa  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula  have  been  ascertained.  Herodotus,  Eratosthenes, 
StrabA,  mmI  Pliny,  narrowsd  tbelnwdth  of  Asia  Minor  bv  more  thanoM  kslf ;  whikt 
Ptolemy  made  it  full  2  degrees  more  than  thf>  truth.  All  the  modem  maps  adopted 
the  error  of  Ptolemy  down  to  the  time  of  D  AiiviUc  -.  these  mnp^  being  in  fact  almost 
mere  transcripts  of  thoaa  9t  tks  gSOgnulMr  of  Alexandria.  D'Anville  on  the  contrary 
oiade  it  a  full  degree  too  narrow,  or  5  degrees  oarrower  than  FuAmj,  By  pkoing 
SInope  in  il«  4'  Instead  of  ?  N.  lat.  and  making  the  N.  eoMtof  Ash  MiiMr  tiksa  deep 
bend  from  Sinope  to  the  S.  as  far  an  Trebisond,  and  run  up  the  gulf  of  AmisutsrSsmsoun 
into  IIm  interior  of  the  country,  to  the  lat.  30°  N.  be  made  the  breadth  of  Um  neninsula, 
betwesn  tbe  heads  oftiM  two  oppoeite  gulfs,  Amieoa  and  Isnu,  only  200  Brimli  miles, 
whereas  9U0  is  the  true  breadth  ;  aiul  this  is  in  fact  the  narrowest  part  of  the  peninsula, 
except  the  most  western  portion  between  the  head  of  the  Kulf  of  Badroun  and  the  sea  of 
Marmora.  Not  only  was  the  Black  sea  made  100  BriUu  miles  too  wide  in  its  esatem 
ba»in,  between  Sinop^and  Trebisond,  by  D'Anville,  but  2  decrees  were  also  added 
to  its  length.  These  and  other  errors  respecting  the  geography  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula 
wwn  more  owing  to  the  want  of  observations  ot  long,  and  fat.  taken  on  the  spot,  than 
t9  any  fault  on  the  part  of  T^'Auville,  who  could  only  work  from  such  materials  as 
were  then  posseased.  But  these  errors  have  been  corrected  by  the  labours  of  Beauchamp, 
£aton,  Kinnier,  and  Beaufort.  The  first  of  theae  gentlemen  corrected  not  less  than  li 
kmgitadea  and  latitudea  along  the  coaat,  from  TrebisMMl  to  Constantinoolei  and  a  sur- 
ytj  of  the  tame  coast,  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  ConttantinopM  to  Karsmps 
Burun,  was  made  by  Mr  Eatun,  who  was  the  British  consul  at  Constantinoplo.  Bar 
Klnnier  traversed  the  coast  from  Samsoun  to  Trabiaond,  and  has  fixed  several  kf^l- 
Indss  and  latitndso  In  tl^  Intarvvnlng  spoce^  Ths  result  of  these  is,  that  ftwn  tho  asontfb 
•f  the  Halys  to  Trebisond,  the  coast  runs  almost  straight  £.  without  any  deep  indent- 
ings,  and  the  gulf  of  Samaoun  has  disappeared  from  the  map.  A  survey  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Aala  Mlmir  wasexecuted  in  1811  and  1812,  by  captain  Beaufort,  by  srtsrs  af 
the  British  government.  The  collective  labonrs  thsSS  gSOtlsSisn  hava  fivso  m  the 
true  figure  and  dimenaiona  of  this  peninaulfc 
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er  Mvsia  and  tlie  Consular  Hellespont;  the  latter  indiiM  the  pmiacM 
of  Interior  Lydia,  Caria,  PhrygU  Salulvii,  Phrygia  FtaatiaBa, 
lia,  Lycia,  Lycaonia,  «id  FSndia.  Asia  Minor  was  subsequently  dmdad 
into  Meifuito  under  the  Byzantine  emperors.   In  the  lltb  century  the 

interior  of  the  peninsula  with  the  S.  eastern  coast  was  seized  by  the 
Seljookian  Turks.  On  the  downfall  of  their  power,  the  Turkish  part 
was  subdivided  into  4  independent  sovereignties,  of  which  Caramania 
formed  the  chief.  Since  its  conquest  by  the  Osmanli  Turks—who  rose 
into  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  Seljookian  dynasty — the  whda  peninanla 
to  the  Euphrates,  called  Nadalii  by  the  Torka,  baa  been  difided  into  6 
p^ff'friilf^j  and  ^  jnoQtaeUimlick  of  Cypraa :  namely,  AnadaU,  Siwat^ 
Tarabman,  Kmiiek,  Marasky  and  Adona.  These  pashalicks,  or  great  go- 
▼emmenta,  are  denominated  begUrbegUclcSf  and  the  pashas  who  govern  them 
ace  all  pashas  of  three  horse  tails,  and  called  beglerbegs,  or  '  lord  lieu- 
tenants,' to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  pashas,  or  sanjiaks,  of  two 
and  one  horse  tails,  who  hold  their  governments  under  them.  We  shall 
give  two  tables  of  Asia  Minor,  the  former  containing  its  UHMt  ancient  di- 
viaiona  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  its  piesent  divisions  accoffding 
to  two  eminent  Tnikiih  geographers,  who  compiled  the  geography  of 
AnadoU  in  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  during  the  flourishing  period 
of  Othman  power»  namely,  Abu  Bekir  Ben  Behram,  and  Hadji  Khalfa. 
The  former  of  these  authors  died  before  he  completed  the  geogi  aphy  of 
Anadoli  or  Asia  Minor,  the  remainder  of  which  was  executed  by  the  lat- 
ter, who  also  compiled  the  geography  of  Syria,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  &c. 
The  whole  work  is  entitled  /eAaa-^aflui,  or  <  Mirror  of  die  world;'  and  a 
maanflcnnt  transiatioa  of  it  is  pceserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Fsiis. 
This  table  haa  been  given  by  the  late  eminent  geographer  Malte-Bnm, 
in  his  description  of  Asiatie  TWhey,  from  whidi  we  have  taken  it  with 
some  icorrections. 
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Iy»  mad  the  river  ol  Sideue. 
Armeoi^  Minor* 

EaitaraOalilia. 


ChiUooooM  Ml 

tiaa  FonlM.  • 
CuniiM  af  Pontot, 

aniOdatta. 


Cappadocia, 


Wt>8teru  Cok'his. 


Soutlieru  Colctua. 


Ceotnll 


Dintrict  of  Tyanitoala 
Cappadocia  and  oa  lha 
rnnflnea  of  aiida. 

Iftanria. 


\V»"*trm  Lycaoala. 
Ea'^teru  Phryria  Maior. 


'JOaruik  (anc«rtaiiL}i' 
♦  W.B.  Tfca  iwrtiltw  of  Mara 

and  the  Euphraten.  Its  modern  name  la  AladuHa,  from  AlaidiicU't,  a  Turcoman  chief  subdued  and 
put  to  d«>ath  by  Selim  L  io  A.IX  The  province  i«  called  Dhulf  adir  or  Zoolkadir-lii  by  tho  Twti 
« mea oll^ iiiiiiimi  Wyi, of  \  ' 
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&  Kan 
&  AinUb 

•Kara  Zulkftdrr.  ' 
•Aintab  (Deba.) 
•Somcint  (SaoHMite.) 

CyrrbMlleik 
CommaffMMt. 

luliteiie  in  Arneiua  Miaor. 

1.  Adam 
&  Item 

AdMM  (AntiodiU  ad  Sanun.)! 

THM«t(ItolM.) 

MviUme  CUida. 

VIL  MauUiUemlik  •fC^fmt, 

B.  DMrkCornddll 

L  vuSSr 

f.  AiiM 

LaCeoddi  (NiMMla.) 

SplffVfh  (Scleuda) 
Silenti  (S«liuii«.j 

AhuiWi  «r  AlaUi  (CinwMtam.) 

t  Tkc  paabalie  of  Adana  was  also  a  Tarcofiian  priudpality,  goTcriMd  by  b«>yii  of  the  hoti^e  of  Ra. 
aadw  tfevCMndctafliw  raw,  bflooaealMBanadanOglou.  or*  Mm  4rf  Ramadan.'  aiui  hence  aim 

th  a  part  «r  tha  Tnxian  rai^a  wli!ch  huuM  ClUda  aa  Iha  N.W.  b   BimiiIw  Ogloa 

lialakklar. 

t  WlMn  llM  state  of  Karairan  was  mbdoed  in  1188  by  B^aut  11.  it  was  diTid«d  into  two  parta, 
thalalrrinr  call«d  Khan4f»  an  iIm  K.  «f  Tma^  wi  Ito  ■arillM  caOad  ItiUI  a*  llw  &  af  Itann, 
"        i  Calcadri  and  KaraawB. 


CHAP.  I.-PHT81CAL  FEATURE& 

Face  of  the  Country.'\  ABia  Minor  is  a  country  of  which,  though 
much  has  been  said  and  written^  the  interior  is  still  very  imperfectly  known. 
Though  the  ancients  were  very  inaccnrate  and  confosed  in  their  oonoep- 
tipoa  of  its  BiagnitBde  and  oonfigontion,  yet  they  poweased  •  ht  more 

minute  knowledge  of  the  interior  than  the  modems,  who  are  still  unable 
to  deacribe  the  face  of  its  interior^  or  to  verify  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
peopraphers.  We  can  only  say,  in  very  c^neral  terms,  that  the  interior 
of  tlie  peninsula  is  an  elevated  plateau,  sunounded  by  mountain-ranges  of 
great  though  various  height ;  that  tlie  wcHtern  part  preuents  vast  saline 
plains,  and  lakes  which  have  no  outlet,  whilst  the  eastern  part  has  a  diver- 
sified surface  of  ridges,  valleys,  and  plains;  and  that  the  general  slope 
of  the  platen  aeema  erideoUjr  to  be  to  the  N.  of  the  Eiizine»  aa 
ippears  from  the  oowae  of  the  'riren.  The  northera  perl— ^which  baa 
been  repeatedly  traversed  from  the  £ap|n«tes  to  Constantinople— has  n 
highly  deligfatfU  and  diTefaified  aspect,  being  well-wooded  and  iaieneeted 
with  mountain-ranges,  romantic  glens,  charminc-  dales,  and  numerous  gar- 
dens and  plantations.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  prospect 
which  liere  salutes  the  tniveller  in  every  stage  of  his  progress.  Tlie  same 
may  be  said  of  its  western  and  south-western  sidra.  But  the  southern 
ude  towards  the  sea  possesses  no  attractive  charms ;  being  a  narrow,  bar- 
no  plain,  boonded  by  the  ateep  and  rugged  hrowa  of  momt  Taama. 

RivzBS.]  The  peninsaht  of  Aaia  Minor  oontabiB  few  oooaidentblo 
rivers ;  and  even  these  are  of  less  celebrity  than  the  small  and  short  streams 
which  descend  to  the  Propontis  and  the  iEgean  sea. 

2^ he  Ilalys,']  'Hie  Halys  is  by  far  the  larfjpst  river.  It  is  composed 
of  two  main  branches, — the  one  from  the  K.  and  the  other  from  the  S. 
The  eastern  Halys  rises  to  the  N.  of  Siwas,  from  the  southern  slope  of 
the  range  of  Paryadres,  which  separates  Cappadocia  from  Pontus.  The 
aotttheru  Halys  rises  from  the  northern  slope  of  mount  Taurus,  near  Erek- 
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B.  Bat  nicli  m  ma  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  interior,  thst, 
though  both  D'Anville  and  Rennel  concur  in  €odag  the  sources  of  the 
eeetem  end  southern  Halye  in  accordance  with  Pliny,  yet  Kinnier  in  his 
map  fixes  the  source  of  the  southern  Halys  at  the  N.W.  foot  of  the 
Kauler-Dagh,  to  the  S.E.  of  Ul-Bostan,  and  places  that  city  on  its  hanks. 
In  fact,  in  the  itinerary  of  Mr  Bruce,  suhjoined  to  his  traTels,  the  southern 
Halys  in  made  to  water  the  delightful  plain  of  Ul-Bostan,  instead  of  the 
Sum  or  Seihoon,  in  the  mipe  of  D' AnyiUo  nd  Rennd.  Nirar  fitaa  ie 
mora  than  2  J  deg.  to  ihe  E.  of  EreldL  Instead  of  the  pkun  and  city  of 
Ul-Bostan  bong  placed  to  the  £L  of  the  Taurus,  in  a  Tslley  encircled  by 
its  Tarions  branches,  they  are  now  discovered  to  lie  to  the  N.  of  the 
Taurus.  Cataonia — which  corresponds  to  the  above  district — is  by  Stra- 
bo  asfii^ed  to  Cappadocia,  and  is  8eparate<l  by  the  Antitaurus  from  the 
elevated  plain  of  Mazaca.  The  southern  Halys,  therefore,  flows  through 
the  districts  of  Cataonia,  Tyanitis,  and  Garsaurilis,  in  a  N.W.  direction  ; 
whilst  the  northern  flows  to  its  junction  in  a  S.W.  direction.  The  whole 
eoone  of  the  Halys  ezeeeds  400  English  miles,  ezdnsife  of  winifings. 
After  separating  Cappadocia  from  Phr3rgia,  and  Pontos  from  Paphlsgonia, 
it  enters  the  Euxine  in  W  S^f  62"  N.  lat.  and  36"  1 1'  4S*  E.  long. 

The  Iris.']  The  IrU,  now  called  the  JekiUIrmak,  or  *  green  river/  is 
little  inferior  to  the  Halys,  and  is  composed  of  three  principal  branches, — 
the  Set/lax^  the  Iris  properly  so  called,  and  the  Lycus,  tlie  lar^rest  of  the 
three.  This  last  branch  is  composed  of  two  streams,  the  Ovadmish  and 
the  KalA'het'Shai,  the  former  from  the  S.E.  and  the  latter  from  the  N.E. 
Both  these  unite  at  a  considerable  distance  heldw  the  lofty  and  rouiaiitic 
city  of  Karahisrar,  and  lha  nnited  atraom  pasaea  hy  Konlihiarat  nd  KIk* 
oar,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Csrsiafi-^ii,  and  joins  the  Iris  bdow  Amraia. 
In  Kinnip/s  map,  however,  Niksar,  or  Neo-CsBsarea,  is  placed  at  Ae 
source  of  the  Iris.  Tliis  Utter,  called  the  Isher-Su  and  Toczan  river, 
runs  by  Niksar,  Comana  Pontica,  Tocat,  and  Turcal,  and  meets  the  Scy- 
lax  or  southern  branch  a  little  above  the  city  of  Amasia ;  and  the  com> 
bined  stream  enters  the  Euxine  70  miles  below  Amasia,  and  10  below 
Charsumba,  the  ancient  Magnopolis.  At  Charsumba  it  is  more  than  200 
yards  broad.  From  the  source  of  the  Lycus,  its  largest  and  remotest 
hnadi,  to  the  Bosino,  the  Iris  has  a  covraa  of  more  than  900  British 
miles. 

The  Fatsa,  ^.]|  E.  of  the  Iris  is  the  Fatsa  or  Vatisa  Sou  of  D' AnviUc, 
the  ^diae  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  on  the  N,  W.  slope  of  the  Plsryadris 
Or  Aggia  Daglir,  the  '  Bitter  Mount^ns,'  which  leparates  the  sources  of  the 
Scylax,  Iris,  Lycus,  Fatsa,  and  Kanihoot,  from  those  which  descend  to 
the  Euphrates  ;  and  after  performini^  a  N.  W.  course  of  160  British  miles 
enters  the  Euxine  between  the  ancient  cities  of  (Enoe  (Unieh)  and 
Cotyora  (Orda). — E.  of  the  Fatsa  is  the  course  of  the  Lorisu  or  river  of 
Gnmisb-Kand,  now  called  the  KankoU^  which  entera  the  Euidne  to  the 
W.  of  TWUsond,  between  Hreholi  and  EiakL-^Thn  Aptanu  » the  moat 
eastern  river  of  what  is  politically  denominatad  Asia  Minor.  It  riaee  on 
the  N.  W.  slope  of  the  Srydisses  Paryadres,  or  the  Cop-Dagh,  and  runs 
N.  W.  to  Byaboot  or  Baibnrd,  the  ancient  Vamtha,  where  it  is  joined  liy 
another  branch  from  the  same  range.  Though  of  no  preat  magnitude  at  * 
Byaboot,  it  becomes  by  the  accession  of  many  tributary  streams  one  of  the 
finest  rivers  in  Armenia,  and  watiTs  tln'  valley  of  the  Macronians,  which 
is  separated  from  Armenia  by  the  Cop-Dagh.  This  river,  in  addition  to 
its  name  of  Apsants,  has  also  the  various  appellations  of  the  Tebm-ah,  the 
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Skarmk,  Bmty  Aerndptigf  nd  HkpiraiU,  Its  whole  coime,  which  is  f«ry 
windmg,  bat  generally  to  the  N.  and  to  thA  £.  and  thenca  to  the  N.  Vf^ 
it  upwards  of  220  British  milas.  It  ancientlf  obtained  the  Greek  appella* 
tkm  of  Bathys^  or  *  the  Deep  river.'  Under  the  name  of  the  Boas^  Prooopioi, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  Belisarios,  understood  the  Phasis,  which  was 
supposed  !)y  several  of  the  ancient  geographers  to  have  its  sources  in 
the  Moaciiiaa  mountains,  wiiich  led  the  learned  Reland  to  suppose  the 
Phasis  to  be  the  Pison  of  Moses>  whereas  the  Phasis  originates  in  that 
hraneh  of  tho  Qimmm  which  aewmtM  ito  aowoe  from  that  of  the  Knr  in 
Gaofgift^llw  Smtg^arimt^  dow  toe  SaeariOj  riies  in  Phrygia  Salntvii,  85 
goographiod  milM  N.  W.  of  the  salt  lake  of  Tuzla  (the  TaUa  Palus  of 
Slnho),  aid  runs  N.  W.  till  it  is  joinad  by  the  Th^mbrua  or  Poursac 
coming  from  the  Morad-Dagh,  which  may  be  called  its  southern  branch. 
From  this  junction  it  runs  N.  W.  and  N.  to  the  Euxine,  which  it  enters 
after  a  course  of  230  geographical  miles. — The  Gallus,  another  large  and 
deep  stream,  runs  N.  E.  from  the  region  of  Olympus  to  th«?  San-rarius. 
The  BiUaius  and  Parikeiuus  are  also  rivers  of  some  note,  particularly  the 
JhttVy  which  witon  the  indent  Paphlagonia,  and  which  ii  one  of  the 
fineet  rifcn  of  Aain  Sfinor.  It  ia  now  called  the  Barlm-tM^V^  itraena 
that  descend  to  the  Propootaa  are :  the  Uhyndactis  now  the  SiuugldrU^ 
the  jEsipus^  the  Granicus  now  the  Oostrola,  and  the  Honshu  now  the 
Horsui,  which  ^vaters  the  delightful  plain  of  Broa88a.^The  Scama/tder 
which  waters  the  Ilian  plain  is  now  called  the  Boyne  Minder^  whilst  the 
Simois  is  called  the  KutcUuch  Minder  or  '  the  Little  Minder.'  The  streams 
which  descend  into  the  iEgean  are :  the  CaicuSf  the  HermuSy  the  Caystery 
and  the  Mtsander  now  the  GrimakUf  the  Sarabal^  the  Kutchuk-Mituierf 
end  the  Mmdtr*Sm,  AU  theie  deieend  from  the  long  range  of  Teninoe 
or  the  Moond-Digfa  tfaet  ■cpentce  maritinie  Aain  Minor  from  the  interior. 
The  other  riven  5l  Caria,  Lyda,  Ptoiphyliiy  end  Ciltda,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Sarua  and  Pyramus,  are  little  more  than  mere  torrents.  Even  the 
Cedtfcadnusy  which  b  the  largest  stream  on  the  soath  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
has  not  a  direct  course  of  more  than  70  British  miles  direct  from  Mount 
Taoru**.  It  is  navigable  up  to  Selefke  (Seleucia),  and  is  composed  of  two 
streams, — the  Erminak;  and  the  Gerama,  or  Mout  Soui,  or  river  of  Moul 
(Philadelphia).  The  junction  of  these  branches  is  a  little  below  the  village 
of  Meat.  Both  thoM  ran  S.  E.  ooones  to  their  jonotion,  and  both  are 
npUi  end  nnfordeUe  except  at  pertieobr  bobiom  It  ia  cnctomary,  when 
the  waters  are  full,  to  croes  over  on  inflated  bladders.  The  ford  of  the 
Bimineh,  where  Kinnier  crossed  it,  was  260  yards  wide ;  the  stream  ran 
with  great  rapidity,  and  our  traveller  had  nearly  lost  one  of  his  horses, 
which,  heintr  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  current,  witli  extreme  diffi- 
culty gained  the  opposite  bank.  The  name  Erminak  in  luvstowed  on  this 
branch  from  a  village  so  called  placed  on  its  hanks,  which,  in  Kinnier's 
opinion,  corresponds  to  the  saicieaiHofnonada,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
udent  Piliidiiir  TTie  Santt  or  Seikoon  risea  from  the  base  of  a  monntam 
nnge  in  the  nairow  valley  of  Tchikisla.  Tbia  ridge  wperatea  the  aonrce 
of  the  Selhoon  from  the  pbun  of  Nidigh  watered  by  the  southern  Ilalys, 
coming  from  Ul-Bostan.  This  stream  pierces  the  Taurus,  through  which 
it  passes  at  its  northern  base,  and  passing  by  Adana  it  enters  the  sea 
not  far  below.  Its  whole  course  does  not  exceed  100  British  miles  in  a 
direct  line.  Xenophon  states  its  breadth,  where  he  crossed  it,  at  300  feet; 
whilst  Kinnier,  who  crossed  it  at  the  same  place,  does  not  make  it  much 
more  than  half  that  breadth,  — so  much  for  the  guesses  of  travellers  !  Its 
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coarse  is  very  rapid,  and  mast  be  lo  oonsideriiig  the  thortaesi  of  Hi  €onae» 
and  the  defatUm  of  ite  eomce.  The  Pjrnunas,  now  the  Jeikmm,  (nol  the 
Seihoon*  Malte  Bnm  by  mistake  calls  it»)  is  a  much  burger  stream  than 
the  former,  and  rises  at  the  southern  base  of  the  range  which  separates 
Cilicia  from  Cataonia  or  the  plain  of  Ul-Bostan.  Its  course  is  from  N.  £. 
to  S.W.,  and  it  enters  the  sea  at  Mallos,  where  it  is  160  yards  broad. 

Mountains,  Plains^  and  Valleys.']  Asia  Minor  is  a  highly  diversified 
country,  having  large  plains  in  the  interior,  altematincr  witli  mountain 
ranges,  whilst  on  every  side  the  interior  plateau  or  upland  is  surrounded 
with  belts  of  monntains.  Bat  from  modem  ignorance  of  its  geography,  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  with  accaracy  and  deaniess  the  Tsrioos  moaatais 
mqfes  which  dtvensfy  the  interior,  or  to  delineate  the  extent  and  bearing 
of  their  courses,  or  to  tell  their  elevation  and  breadth.  It  is  not  here  aa 
in  Christian  Europe,  where  travellers  possessed  of  literature  and  science 
can  with  safety  and  freedom  explore  the  country  at  leisure,  take  elevations, 
observe  bearings,  and  examine  the  geological  structure  and  component  parts 
of  the  various  chains  that  either  bound  or  diversify  the  interior.  The  moun- 
tains and  plains  of  Asia  Minor  have  never  been  investigated  like  those  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Grermany,  by  professed  geologists,  soch  as  a  Sansian^ 
or  a  De  Lac,  a  Ramond,  or  a  Von  Bndi ;  nor  ezplond  Hka  the  Andes  of 
Sooth  America,  and  the  Mexican  Alps,  by  the  diligence  and  science  of  a 
Hnmboldt.  We  are  not  in  fact  acquainted  with  a  20th  part  of  the  snr* 
fece  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.  All  modem  knowlodofe  of  this  region  is 
derived  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients  compared  with  such  gleanings  as 
can  be  procured  from  travellers  journeying  post  haste  alongst  the  northern 
line  from  Enseroom  to  Constantinople,  or  from  this  latter  to  the  coast  of 
Canunania*  The  Turks,  its  present  possessors,  are  both  jealous  and  igno- 
rant; and  bava  no  idea  that  the  iUnstratkm  of  daasical,  or  the  edaigemant 
of  physical  geography  can  be  tfaeoljeet  of  travellers  Thofara  not  willmg 
that  the  country  should  be  explored,  which  moreover  is  so  ill-peopled,  so 
waste  and  desolate  in  many  parts,  so  ovemm  with  robbers,  and,  finally,  so 
destitute  of  every  species  of  accommodation  for  the  necessities,  not  to  sajT 
the  comforts  of  travellers,  that  a  person  must  have  no  ordinary  enthusiasm 
who  would  undertake  a  journey  into  any  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  his  curiosity  in  exploring  the  remains  of 
classical  antiquity,  or  extending  bb  geographical  knowledge ;  for  if  he 
should,  he  ia  in  constant  peril  of  life  and  property,  and  cannot  move  a  step 
oat  of  the  common  road  witboot  excitmg  the  jealonsy  and  cupidity  of  the 
natives.  Hence  it  is  that  no  two  maps  of  this  peninsula,  wfaidi  have  yet 
been  published,  can  be  found  to  agree,  whether  respecting  the  pradse  dire^ 
tions  of  the  principal  chains,  their  relative  bearings,  the  connecting  ridges, 
or  the  sources  of  the  rivers  ;  or  if  they  do.  it  is  hecaiise  that  the  one  is  a 
mere  transcript  of  the  other.  Of  the  various  maps  published  by  a 
D'Anville,  a  Kennel,  a  Kinnier,  and  an  Arrowsmith,  that  of  Ilennel 
diien  greatly  from  Arrowsmith,  whilst  that  of  Kinnier  differs  from  botli. 
P'AnvUle's,  thoagh  the  best  that  bad  then  appearad,  mkj  now  be  eon- 
sidered  as  soperseded  in  coosequeoce  of  its  many  errors,  and  its  want  of 
disoimination  in  the  delineation  of  the  mountain-chains  irilh  their  bearinga 
and  lines  of  direction,  in  such  a  caaa  whera  the  mape  vary  so  moca, 
dogmatism  is  presumption,  and  betrays  great  want  of  judgment,  in  as  much 
as  nothing  can  he  determmed  without  evidence  ;  and  where  the  evidence 
IS  partial  and  defective,  precise  judgment  cannot  he  pii'^scd.  To  investi- 
gate the  merits  or  demerits  of  the.  maps  above-mentioned  would  be  impoa- 
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iftle  without  farther  light,  and  u  ouiU  require  a  dissertation.  But  as  disser- 
tttkm  neither  is  nor  cut  be  our  prawot  object — which  is  description  only — 
w  mwt  oonteat  oueelm  witb  merely  stating,  Ibtl  Reonel't  large  map, 
appended  to  his  delineation  of  the  mardi  and  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks, 
is  better  than  either  the  maps  of  D'Anyille  or  Anrowsmith,  and,  except 
in  such  particulars  as  came  under  Kinnier's  own  eye,  the  best  of  all  that 
have  yet  appeared.  It  is  at  least  far  more  clear  than  the  map  of  Kinnior, 
and  the  ranges  of  mountains  are  far  more  distinctly  delineated  than  in 
either  that  of  Kinnier  or  Arrowsmith.  Great  pains  seem  to  have  been 
taiGMi  in  the  oonstmction  of  this  as  well  as  in  that  of  all  his  other  maps. 
We  mean  therefore  to  gi?e  it  the  preference  in  oar  description  of  the 
moontaina  and  plains  of  Asia,  oocasioiiaUy  employing  sach  lights  as  can  be 
gleaned  from  Kinnier  rsspeetiDg  those  pM  which  fell  under  his  penonal 
observation. 

The  chain  which  bounds  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  S.  com- 
mences a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Si«r;pum  Promontorium,  at  the  S.W. 
entrance  of  the  Hellespont  (Dardanelles),  in  40°  N.  lat.  and  26"  25'  E. 
long.,  and  runs  in  an  irregular  line,  but  chiefly  S.  E.,  to  the  pass  of  Cilicia, 
wkere  it  meets  the  Taonas,  mailing  N.  The  longitudinal  extent  of  this 
cham  is  430  geographical  or  600  British  miles.  The  N.  W.  part  of  tins 
range  conesponds  to  the  Mont  Ida  of  classical  antiquity,  and  is  now  de- 
iwminated  Karadgif-Daghy  or  *  the  Black  mountain.'  This  range  at  its  com- 
mencement runs  N.  to  the  Propontis,  where  it  separates  the  streams  that 
descend  to  the  Hellespont  from  those  that  fall  into  the  Propontis.  In  this 
direction  it  extends  about  46  British  miles ;  and  from  Sigaeum  Promonto- 
rium (Cape  Jannissary)  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebe  the  ridge  extends 
35  British  miles.  The  celebrated  Gargarus^  its  highest  summit,  at  the 
bead  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttiom  (Edremit),  has  been  found  by  geometrical 
mensvation  lo  be  4^960  Fsrisian  or  5,292  English  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  aea.  The  view  from  this  smnmit  is  most  eztensiTe,  and  baa  been 
adDurably  depicted  by  Dr  Claris  who  scaled  its  loftiest  peak,  and  hence 
was  derived  the  appropriate  appellation  of  Mount  Ida  or  *  the  Prospect 
mountain,*  from  the  Greek  infinitive  tlttv,  *  to  see.'  From  this  culminating 
point  or  S.  E,  extremity  of  the  lda?an  rantre,  the  chain  runs  almost  due  E. 
to  tln'  source  of  the  Hlivndacus,  90  g^eotrraphical  or  104  British  miles, 
under  tlu'  ancient  appellation  of  Mount  Tunnos :  separating  the  sources  of 
the  Granicus  (Oostrotaj,  ^Esepus  (Sataldere),  Tarsius  (Tarsi-su),  and 
Rhyndacoa  (Sosnghirli),  from  mose  of  the  Scamander  ^Boyne  Minder), 
Mysins,  and  Caicos  (Grimakli),  which  fall  into  the  Armpelago.  Ytm 
benee  the  range  nms  S.  E.  as  frr  as  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  great 
plain  of  Iconium,  190  geographical  or  220  English  miles,  under  the  modem 
appeUations  of  the  Morad-Dagk  (Mountain  of  Desire),  and  Sullan-Dagh, 
In  its  courst?  thither  the  ranp^p  throws  off  to  the  S.W.  a  lateral  ridire  sepa- 
ratiriL'  tlie  upper  course  of  the  Hermus  (Sctf^bat)  from  that  of  the  most 
western  upper  branch  of  the  Mseander.  Another  lateral  ridge  is  thrown 
off  tlu'  main  range  in  the  same  direction,  separating  the  Marsyas,  or 
western  branch  of  the  Mseander,  from  the  eastern  branch.  The  lateral 
projecting  ridge  from  the  maun  range,  boonding  the  western  side  of  the 
▼alley  of  the  Sarafaait,  is  called  the  Kondgeh-lSagh^  and  that  fonnfaig  ita 
eastern  boondary  the  Agha^OT'Dagh.  The  lateral  ndge  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  eastern  or  upper  Mreander,  commences  a  little  to  the  £• 
of  the  ancient  Celsnie,  and  runs  92  English  miles  S.  W.  till  it  meets  the 
rangea  of  the  Tmolns  and  Messogis,  at  the  point  where  these  two  unite : 
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35  British  miles  S.  E.  of  the  source  of  the  Msander,  another  latwal  ridge 
projects  S.  and  joiiiR  the  Taurus,  where  it  meeta  the  Cadnm  eiamiiig  from 
the  S.  W.  Mount  Cadmuu  nms  80  Bfitbh  nte  &  W.,  wlABaW 
BritUh  mUet  N.W.  or  IIO  in  iHwle,  till  its  N.W.  fartreinity  it  separated 
from  Mount  Menogis  by  the  ttraBm  of  the  Mseander  a  little  below  the 
conflneiice  of  its  numerous  branchei.  To  the  S.  E.  of  the  valley  of  the 
upper  MsBander  lay  the  ancient  Isauria,  which  is  nearly  of  an  oval  form, 
wholly  encompassed  by  moimtains :  as  the  lateral  ridp'e  from  the  Morad 
Dagh  on  the  VV.,  and  the  opposite  ranges  of  the  Taurus  and  the  Sultan 
Da?h  on  the  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  the  former  separating  it  from  the  ancient 
Pisidia,  and  the  latter  from  Phrygia  Paroreils  and  LycMia.  TTie  flMwH 
Pisidia  is  a  very  moantatnons  and  nanow  tnet  inmiediately  adjoining  to 
themamridgeof  Tannia  oatliB  S.  Beyond  th^  ancient  Apollonia  at  tlia 
lioad  of  the  Manyas  or  weatem  Maeander,  the  Mond  Dagh  diverges  into 
three  great  ridges :  the  fiist  being  the  lateral  ridge  mrining  S.  to  the  Taurus, 
and  forming  the  western  limit  of  Isauria, — the  second,  called  the  Sultan 
Datrh,  which,  towards  its  S.  E.  termination  where  it  meets  the  Taurus,  is 
called  Bedlcrin-Daghy — the  third  ridge  runs  first  N.  E.  and  then  S. 
where  it  forms  an  angle  by  its  reunion  with  the  Sultan-Dagh.  This  ksl 
ridge  is  the  lowest  of  the  three,  and  is  caflsd  the  Emr^Dagh,  Bstwwn 
the  ridges  of  the  Saltan  Dagh  and  die  Eour  Dagh  is  ths  tract  aasieiitly 
tailed  Pkrifgia  Pofomsf^  or  '  Phrygia  alongst  the  mountains/  a  long  oval 
elevated  valley  92  miles  in  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  S.  E.  of  this  is 
die  gieat  valley  of  Lycaonia  or  plain  of  Iconinm,  bounded  by  the  ColUs 
Li/caonum  (the  range  of  Foodal  Baba),  a  western  elongation  of  the  Anti- 
tauras  on  the  N.  E.,  the  Bedlerin  Dafi^  on  the  S.  W.,  and  the  great  range 
of  the  Cilician  Taurus  or  the  Ramadan  Oglu  Balakklar  on  tlie  S.  and  E. 

The  great  valley  which  contains  in  its  wide  embrace  llie  muDULRMM 
sonrces  and  tributaries  of  the  Maander,  is  an  obloog  of  6000  Briftldi 
square  mass,  bdng  105  British  nnlss  hi  hmgth,  by  58  British  duIbb  of 
Inew  breadth.  This  extensive  valley  is  separated  from  interior  Lydia  by 
the  Agbasher-Dagh  on  the  N.  W.,  by  the  Morad-Dagh  on  the  N.  E.,  by 
the  Mons  Cadmius  and  Mons  Messogis  on  the  S.  W.,  by  the  latter  on  the 
S.  E.,  atid  by  the  lateral  ranjfe  of  the  Morad-Dagh,  dividing  it  from 
Isauria  on  tlie  E.  The  vale  of  Sardis  is  formed  by  the  opposite  and  sur- 
rounding ridges  of  Mounts  Tmolus  and  Messogis,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Cayster,  and  forms  the  ancient  Mmria.  The  Tauhm  ridge  h  mm  sailed 
die  Awz-ITi^  or<the  edld  moantmn.'  On  die  N.  W.  of  ths  vale  of 
Sardis  is  die  vale  watered  by  die  lower  course  of  the  HermoSf  having  the 
Tmolns  on  the  S.,  the  Sipylus  on  the  W.,  a  lateral  range  nuuttng  N>  from 
Mount  Tmolus  on  the  E.,  and  on  the  N,  the  vale  of  Pergamus.  The 
•  Sipi/lns  is  a  small  range  behind  the  city  of  Msgnssia,  and  to  the  &  W.  of 
Sai  dis,       British  miles  in  length. 

Olifmpus.~\  The  second  great  dividing  range  of  the  peninsular  Asia  is  that 
of  Olympus  continued  north-eastwards  under  various  i^pellations.  It  com- 
mences to  dn  S.  el  Flm  in  Bidiynia^  in  40*  N.  lal.  aad  29*  £.  hmg^ 
and  nms  to  the  ▼idnity  of  Trehisond,  sspawidng  in  its  ooone  the  wh& 
msridme  tract  on  the  southern  shme  of  the  Black  sea,  or  the  ancient 
Bithynia,  Paphkgonia,  and  Pontus,  from  Phrygiat  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
and  the  werteca  part  of  Armenia  Major.  This  is  a  very  lofty  ridge,  little 
if  at  all  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  Taurus.  In  the  \'icinity  of  Prusa 
(Broussa)  it  is  cx)vered  with  eternal  snow,  and  is  much  higher  than  tlie 
Tbessaliau  Olympus.    It  was  ascended  lately  by  oar  trBveller,  Mr  fur- 
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aer,  ham  the  city  of  Bioussa.  The  Mcent  or<-iij)ip(i  8J  houi-s,  5  of 
which  we  m  honebeck ;  tke  ramainiog  part  of  the  aacent  being  too 
pteop  Md  nggtd,  Im  wm  conpeMed  to  iliinimin^  ead  cKmb  for  31  hom 
m  he  i«Mbed  the  mmk^  Wwvdi  which  h  hecomM  tetelly  bm  cf 
wood,  mgged,  and  oofcred  with  snow.  Its  modern  appellation  is  OfynAa 
in  Romaic,  and  Domaun-Dagh  or  *  the  Momitain  of  Mist,*  and  the  Wiradb/t 
Dagh  or  ♦  Eastern  Mountain'  in  Turkish.  Towards  the  E.  a  part  of  the 
rauifc  in  called  Olgasys,  or  ihe  Vlgus-Dagli  in  Turkish,  corresponding  to 
tlie  Oli/ssu  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  very  lofty,  and  covered  witli  Know  till  the 
month  of  August.  The  Ulgus  Dagh  with  its  numerous  branches — one  of 
which  ie  ntXHitA  Sawitaracurgium  by  Stidbo**fills  all  the  space  between  the 
Smemm  wd  fUp  riven.  TIm  BiUnoe  end  the  mmmm  hnmOm  ef 
4h»  Bvtheim  originate  on  the  N.  dope  •£  the  Ulgiie-Ihigh,  which  le  a 
granilic,  not  a  limestone,  range,  like  the  other  ranges  above  described. 
The  whole  length  of  this  second  great  range  is  520  geegnphical  or  600 
British  miles.  At  its  ea-stem  extremity  it  becomes  connect«*<l  with  the 
Colchian  mouniains,  wliich  run  pai-allel  to  the  eastern  slum*  of  the  Black- 
sea,  for  nigh  liiO  British  miles,  till  they  join  the  range  that  f^ivcs  birth  to 
the  KuTf  end  which  shots  up  on  the  W.  the  valley  of  Agiialzighe  or 
AUM%  m4  the  .  faenii  of  the  upper  Knr.  Ttiktrng^^uMi  MeMh 
hf  H«4i  iCbelfa  and  Koai^IMigk  hf  the  Taiha.  Not  leas  than  four 
ranges  successively  occor  between  the  Keat  Bagh  and  the  eonraea  ef 
Northeni  Eophrntaa,  lunaiDg  parayel  eonrses,  and  connecting  that  range 
which  runs  from  cape  Jorus  to  the  source  of  the  A  raxes  with  the  Khalder- 
Pagh,  which  separates  the  bai<in  of  the  Kur  from  that  of  the  Phasia.  Tlio 
higlicHt  of  these  parallel  chains  is  the  Cop-Dagh  or  ancient  ScifdisseSf 
which  forms  the  N.\V.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Erzeroom.  All  the  way 
h9m  T^bisond  to  the  foot  of  this  range  is  a  continued  ascent,  though  the 
dhUam  he  MKthaa  100  British  jaaeadiieotk  lie  eheatien  nmat  m*- 
seynmly  be  rmf  gieat,  perhepe  aol  kaa  than  I0»000  feet»  as  Eisevoom 
itself,  which  standi  m  thsTphMi  benaM  by  ita  baaa^  ia  7000  feet  abofn  ihe 
level  of  the  sea. 

TaurusT]  The  third  grand  rwige  of  peninsular  Asia  is  the  celebrated  Tatmts 
of  the  ancients,  a  name  whicii  in  several  languages  has  one  common  root,  and 
simply  signifies  the  Mountain^  by  way  of  eminency.  Modem  geographei>», 
in  concurrence  with  the  ancients,  tix  its  commem'ement  at  Uie  Chelidonian 
promentory.  As  a  lofty  mountein-ninge  extends  &fi.  irom  the  head  of 
the  golf  ef  HaMfBinaasHs,  (Badge—,)  in  awinding  diraolk»«-4hough  oon> 
aidmbly  inland  all  the  way  to  Item,  gndnally  appwmrMng  the  ribora, 
and  then  ihvthig  it  as  far  aa  the  Chelidonian  promontofy,  and  therafiDvn  in 
reality  connected  with  it,  as  a  part  with  the  whole,  we  see  no  reaaan 
why  it  sliould  not  be  entitled  to  the  same  name,  but  merely  political  usage 
ami  change  of  direction.  But  this  latter  circumstance  is  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  the  direction  of  the  coast,  as  the  Taurus  runs  all  the  way  from  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Badroun  to  that  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  almost  uni- 
form with  the  sinuonties  of  the  coast,  and  therefore  shoald  be  viewed  aa 
nne  eenlbnnd  chain,  and  eonaequently  entitled  to  one  and  the  same  name. 
Bat  failhii  caae  andent  naagn  and  general  oanaent,  fortified  by  elnwScal 
dictation,  hnre,  as  in  many  rimUar  instances,  ran  counter  to  strict  propriety. 
We  choose,  therefore,  to  commence  the  Tannu  at  the  head  of  the  gnlf  of 
Bedronn,  and  to  denominate  this  western  part  of  the  chain  the  Cartan  and 
T.ffcian  Taurus.  This  latter  is  of  great  elevation  and  generally  covered 
with  snow.    It  is  visible,  says  Dr  Clark,  at  tlie  distance  of  full  one-third 
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of  the  wliole  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  135  B.  miles.  The  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  AnHle  ooMt  fats' a  most  niUiiiiA  anMCt,  ihe  stopendoos 
nB§;i0  that  Kiim  it  bong  merely  the  battarateof  a  very  high  elevated  apbiid^ 
separated  on  the  N.  from  Phr^ia,  by  the  range  of  Cadmins.  After  hantig 
ran  a  coane  of  150  B.  miles  S.E.  and  £•  to  the  Chelidoniaa  promontory, 
the  Tanms  runs  70  B.  miles  due  N.,  presenting  its  eastern  front  to  the 
Famphylian  sea,  and  is  of  great  elevation  :  the  Takhtalu-Dagh,  or  the 
Mons  Solyma  of  the  ancients,  rising  7,800  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is 
only  5  miles  from  its  base,  whilst  the  ranges  of  Taurus,  rising  behind,  are 
elevated  10,000  feet  above  the  same  leyel.  After  dividing  the  elevated 
oplaads  of  Bfilyas  and  Cabslia  ftwn  the  maritfane  pronnee  of  BunphyUa  . 
on  the  R,  the  Tanms  mns  220  B*  miles  alongst  the  ooast,  and  dien  mns 
50  B.  miles  N.E.  where  it  diverges  into  the  opposite  ranges  of  the  Taurvt 
and  Amtitauruif  the  latter  shutting  up  the  valley  of  Bostan  on  the  N«»  and 
the  former  on  the  S.W.  and  E.,  under  the  appellations  of  Taurus  and 
Amanus,  This  extensive  valley,  as  delineated  in  Rennel's  map,  formH  a 
long  but  narrow  triangle,  of  which  the  Antitaurus  forms  the  base,  the 
Taurus  and  Amanus  the  two  sides,  and  the  pass  of  Pagras,  leading  from 
Syria,  the  apex.  In  this  sweep,  the  Taurus  and  Amanus  form  an  fan- 
mense  carve  of  250  B.  miles.  ¥nm  thb  point  the  cilsm  pmnnes  a  very 
iirsgalsr  conrie  of  75  B.  miles  to  ^  Eiqubiates,  at  Jnliopotts.  Along  the 
western  bank  of  that  stream  it  runs  to  the  viUfly  of  Melitene,  (Malathya,) 
which  divides  it  from  the  Antitaurus,  a  ^rect  distance  of  35  B.  miles,  thus 
completing  a  course  of  870  B.  miles  in  whole.  In  the  maps  of  Kinnier 
and  Arrowsmith,  the  course  of  the  Taurus  beyond  the  pass  of  Cilicia  is 
very  ditl'erently  representtnl.  No  such  deep  curve  as  that  above-described 
is  made  in  their  maps.  The  Taurus  is  there  made,  after  leaving  the  western 
sldeofSatalia»tonmN.E.sslar8stheMorad-Dagh;  from  whence  it  mns  al- 
most  doe  S.  to  the  sovrce  of  the  SilentI;  whence  again  it  ii  made  to  nm 
N.E.  to  38  N.  lat.  whence  its  fiturther  comne  is  almost  doe  E.  to  the  En- 
pfarates.  In  its  course  the  Taurian  lange  from  (be  gulf  of  Satalia  to  the 
pass  of  Cilicia  is  subdivided  into  four  parallel  ranges  inclosing  three  ex- 
tensive valleys,  namely,  that  of  Pisidia,  including  Isanria,  Phrygia  Paro- 
reias,  and  I^ycaonia.  These  valleys  form  as  many  terraces  or  intermediate 
steps  between  the  .southernmost  range,  fi'onting  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  common  level  of  the  great  body  of  Asia  Minor,  each  being  lower  than 
its  sontheni  neighboDr.  Respecting  the  breadth  and  elevation  of  the 
Tanms,  it  is  impossible  to  spedc  with  pradnon.  'Where  it  is  crossed  on 
the  great  road  from  Constantinople  to  Syris,  25  honn  are  occupied  in 
pawling  it,  from  its  N.  western  base  to  Geulik  at  its  S.  eastern  foot,  25 
Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Tarsus.  Where  Kinnier  crossed  it  at  the  Cilician 
pass,  it  occupied  near  3  days'  journey  or  50  B.  miles.  W^ere  it  is  crossed 
on  the  roa<i  from  Aintab  to  Ul-Bostan,  the  ascent  and  descent  occupy  3 
days.  To  the  S.  of  Caraman  the  ascent  and  descent  do  not  exceed  30  B. 
miles.  As  to  the  elevation  it  must  be  great,  as  the  summits  are  generally 
oavwed  with  snofw,  duatilBlo  of  wood,  and  Tery  rugged.  Major  Leake 
cakalates  its  axlfame  elevation  not  to  exceed  6,600  fnet.  Bat  tUs  most 
beenoneoasy'asthemean  tennof  coostant  coagdation  in  the  1^  of  88*  N. 
mnst  exceed  10,000  feet. 

Antitaurus.']  The  fourth  great  range  is  the  Ant4tanms,  which  com- 
mences N.E.  of  the  Cilician  pa««s,  running  E.  and  N.E.  separating  the  plain 
of  Ul-Bostaa  from  fliat  of  CVsarea  Mazaca,  and  passing  thence  N.E.  to 
the  source  of  the  Northern  Halys,  £.  of  Sivas.  whence  it  runs  £.  to  the 
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Euphrates.    Tbe  upper  valley  of  the  Northern  Halys  u  formed  by  the  two 

■nd  the  Irttv  on  die      wbUrt  llie       of  iIm  villej  k  1^ 

the  two  rangee.  The  Aatitenru8  may  very  ppppgriy  be  deeeeueeled  ihe 
Nertlm  Taurus,  as  it  crot^ses  tbe  Euphrates  and  runs  E.  through  Aime- 
nia,  separating  the  valley  of  the  Morad,  or  sontheni  bnncb  of  tiw  Fwjlunij, 
from  that  of  the  Karasu,  or  northern  branch. 

Scydisses.']  The  fifth  great  range  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula  is  the  Srydl^**^ 
the  most  elevated  of  all  those  that  nm  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Black 
eea.  Itiw&W.fimtfaeeomieertfae  Nertharn  EiipluvteBM 
Antiteiirai,  where  the  two  mtim  leeetliei  of  ifce  Enphrotoi  vnle,  Mpenfe- 
ing  Armenia  Miner  frooiPoBtae  end  Cafipedecii.  ni  jdMiiii  Mil  Flgjedim 
eve  either  different  names  of  one  and  the  same  range,  or  the  former  aeew 
is  applied  to  the  N.E.  part  and  the  latter  to  the  S.W.  part  of  the  name 
chain.  It  would  seem  from  Strabo,  that  the  range  is  subdivided  into  two 
great  branches,  the  one  running  N.W.  by  Karahissar,  and  the  other  S.W. 
or  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  till  it  meets  the  Antiuniian 
range,  and  then  nmning  thence  N.W.  as  &r  as  the  sovice  of  the  Korthm 
Heke:  for,  aooording  to  Strabo^  Gebira  (Sebeele  or  Sifee)  Iqr  ob  the 
•onUiem  side  of  the  fWyadres.  The  upper  veUey  of  the  Iris  or  Johil- 
Irmak  is  separated  firoos  thet  of  the  Nathem  Helys  by  the  Par>'adres, 
whilst  the  Antitaums  separates  the  latter  valley  from  that  of  the  Melas 
and  its  minor  branches.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  and  describe  all  the 
various  lateral  ridges  that  divei^e  from  the  Paryadre**  or  Scydi8se*«,  and 
which  form  the  numerous  valleys  of  the  streams  that  originate  on  their 
sidee  end  which  run  in  opposite  directions  to  tbe  Enpfarates  aed  the  fileck 
see,  becewse  the  coeatry  knot  yet  seiicieBtly  mMfknd  to  oMblewteis 
eUfaertheiniiiiberordiieetioaof  themoM  laye  whith  e— ertthe  Ati- 
tanros  wHh  tbe  greet  range  tbet  nm  8J^  kom  cape  Jem  am.  the  Bhwk 
see  to  the  boutcb  of  the  Araxes. 

The  Argi-Dagh,"]  Mons-Argacui  or  the  Anri-Dairh  i«!  not  a  ran<r*»  of 
mountains  connected  with  any  of  those  describeil  above,  but  in«-ulat*Ml.  and 
rises  in  six  peales  like  the  steps  of  a  ladder,  the  mo^X  lofty  of  which  bears 
N.E.  by  E.  from  Karahi&tsar.  The  Argi-Dagh,  a»  far  as  Kinnier  could 
judge  from  ohscnretioB,  Bee  10  B.  milee  &  of  CwMrae.  It  ie»  ndedbtedly, 
tbe  highest  mooitefai  m  Ask  llieor,  beng  dWKtly 
distance  of  from  150  to  180  B.  miles.  It  rises,  fike  aeent  Elwand,  from 
|be  plain  of  Hamadan,  hut  with  far  greater  elevatieB,  ead  es  KiaaQier  ob-> 
served  on  the  24th  of  October,  when  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country 
was  parched  with  drought  and  excessive  heat,  it  was  enveloped  in  the  bnows 
of  perpetual  winter  half  way  from  the  summit.  It  was  believed  by  the  an- 
cients that  from  its  summit  both  the  Euxiue  and  3Iediterranean  seas  could 
be  seen.  They  must  C(»n8eqaently  have  beliered  it  to  be  higher  than  momii 
TennMy  whidi  ley  betwnt  head  the  letter.  The  aelbee  aey  thet  the  Ro- 
menshedecsstleon  Be  smnrit  whew  liberies  Caeerteiltosit;  bittthey 
eoofessed,  that  although  maay  hed  Bade  efforts  te  eeele  its  top,  mm  hei 
OTer,  within  their  knowledge,  sufmounted  its  froscB  eleepe.  It  is  very  sur- 
prising that  colonel  Leake,  who  saw  its  lofty  peaks  rising  considerably  almvc 
the  horizon  from  Jorgan-Ladik  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Ico- 
nium,  more  than  150  B.  m\\e»  distant,  should  have  estimated  its  elevation 
at  only  6,000  feet,  and  yet  he  believes  it  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Asiatic  peninsola.  No  moontain  of  such  a  dimtnntiTe  beigbt  can  possibly 
be  seen  froes  such  e  dirtencr,  eed  rising  so  high  at  the  mm  tiaM  ehei^e 
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the  edge  of  the  borufon.  It  ie  ifaile  evident  that  if  a  moimtam  be  so  dv* 
tiDCtly  visible  at  such  a  distance,  and  be  covered  with  snow  half-way  down 
in  38"  N.  lat.  in  the  drought  of  avtnnin,  that  it  must  equal  if  not  excond 
mount  Blanc  in  eleTatioBi  ile  fknal  hofiiioii  being  more  than  300  miles  in 

diameter. 

Limestone  seems  to  be  the  chief  component  of  the  momitain<K;hains  de- 
scribed above,  except  between  the  Sangarins  and  Haljrs,  where  granite  pre- 
ilimiiiMititt.  B«l  M  the  mowirtaine  btre  mmm  been  etamiied,  hnt  onl^r 
■een,  th^  geological  atnielwe  is  rtty  little  kiMWn.  The  marbles  of  Ana 
Bffinor  have  been  much  extolled  hj  ^  andents.  The  peninsula  k  much 
subject  to  earthquakes.  Thirteen  cities  were  destroyed  here  in  one  day  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar.  The  ancients  distinguished  one  district  m 
remarkably  abounding  in  traces  of  volcanic  eruptions.  This  they  denomi- 
nated Katakekaumenei  or  *  the  burnt  country,*  where  the  earth  frequently 
emits  flames,  and  where  the  vine  grows  on  a  soil  entirely  composed  of 
adiee.  Thia  dUtriot  lav  m  Fhiygk  hetireea  the  riveta  Ctyster  and  M»- 
ander,  and  eonseqoentfy  Hea  to  the  £•  of  Thyntba  and  hi  the  vIcfaiHy  of 
the  ancient  Pliila^lelphia.  Modem  travellers  have  not  visited  it*  Aottt 
this  district  Bochart  virill  have  it  that  the  Qreeks  applied  the  name  of 
Phrygia  to  the  whole  country  from  (p^vyuy,  *  to  bum,  to  ponsume ;'  and 
that  Phrygia,  the  Greek  appellation,  \h  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Gumra, 
which,  in  its  turn,  he  tleduces  from  the  Hebrew  gamai'y  *  to  bum  or  con- 
sume.' In  Lycia  the  far-famed  Olympus,  the  Greek  appellation  of  the 
Lyctaa  Chinuna».  emitted  a  oontHit  flame.  CMuvm  ia  evidently  the 
Pmeniciaa  C!laiiiiiraA» 'thebont  or  860^  It  wia,  tiU  verf 

lateljr,  disbelieved  that  any  such  mountain  existed  in  liyda,  for  dda  veiy 
plain  reason,  that  no  travellers  had  ascended  it,  or  knew  preOBely  whens  n 
lay.  But  captain  Beaufort,  in  his  exunination  of  the  I^ycian  coast,  ascer- 
tained the  truth  of  what  liad  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  fable,  that  it  was  no 

*  vain  ChiraaBi-a  vomiting  empty  flame,'  but  a  true  Chimtera  emitting  real 
flame, — a  constant  and  brilliant  flame,  consisting  of  ignited  hydrocren  gas, 
and  most  brilliant  previous  to»  or  during  the  faU  of  heavy  rains,  a  pheno- 
menon exactly  raaembling  tbePielra  Mala  of  the  Appenninea.  Hiia  emie- 
aion  of  flame  m  never  aocoiapanied  hy  eartfiqaakes  or  nobee,  and  it  ojeeit 
neither  ■toneSf  ainoke»  nor  nonons  vapour.^ — The  inland  plains  of  Asia 
Minor  are  very  extensive.  The  whole  of  interior  Phrygia  is  one  vast  up- 
land. A  person  may  travel  all  the  way  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Olympian  raii|^(!  S.Iv  to  the  foot  of  the  Caramanian  Taurus  without  cross- 
ing a  hill,  except  the  small  heights  tliat  bound  the  N.W.  extremity  of  tlie 

•  This  moantian  is  two  Bilks  finom  the  vfUsM  «f  DSHktiidi,  nAkk  In  TttUsb  stgtrtliss 

*  Ihp  perforated  rock,'  from  a  natural  gateway  Tii  one  of  the  points  of  ror k  through  which 
ptisses  the  only  api'rturo  to  tlie  adjacent  vidley,  a  small  circular  plain  surroundod  by  aii 
amphitheatre  of  mountains.  It  is  from  one  of  thess  tkatths^flame  issues,  and  wfaldi  is 
cilitHl  hv  the  Turks  thu  Yanar  of  Deliktash.  No  wntt  r  ran  quench  this  brilliant  and  per- 
petual tlauio,  which  is  always  visihle  at  night,  and  at  which  the  neighbouring  bhepherds 
eook  their  victuals,  and  tho  a«;a  of  Deliktash  assured  Beaufort  that  tlie  yanar  would  not 
nNMt  stolen  food,  and  that  this  was  a  known  fact.  To  the  N.  of  Deliktaoh  the  roast  is  cnllint 
Tehbvhf,  'the  country  of  unctuous  wood,'  the  timber  of  the  fir-tret-s  being  con<>idered  as 
p<'culijirly  Snflammahle,  a  circumstance  known  to  Pliny.  The  Takhtalu-Dagh  is  but  a  few 
miles  tu  the  N.  of  the  Yanar  of  Deliktash,  and  the  aga  told  Beaufort  that  every  autumn 
a  mighty  groan  is  iieard  to  fme  flnom  tlis  sonlBft  of  the  memrtaln  lotdsr  than  the  report 
of  any  cannon,  hut  unaccompanied  by  fire  or  smoke.  Ho  professed  his  ignorance  t»f  the 
OMse,  but  believed  that  it  was  an  annual  summons  to  the  elect  to  make  ue  best  of  their 
way  to  paradise.  But  thsiv  esn  bs  Htlls  MM  of  the  troth  of  sueh  ihtstnal  «x|4oilons  in 
the  mountains,  for  the  same  phenomenon  is  said  hy  captains  Lewis  and  Clark  to  be  heard 
in  the  rocky  mountains,  and  the  Spaniards  affirm  the  existence  of  the  same  Phenomoiiuu 
in  ths  m—aUihMi  of  Nsw  Moalm. 
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plain  of  Koiiieh.    This  latter  is  as  flat  as  those  of  Arabia,  stretdnpf  to  the 

E.  beyonil  t!»<*  reach  of  Wsion.  Neither  this,  nor  most  of  the  plains  ol 
Piirvgia,  have  so  mach  an  a  tree  or  bhrub  to  salute  the  eye.  la  some  parts 
these  plains  are  very  fertile,  in  others  impregnated  with  nitre  and  crystals 
of  Halt.    Salt  manihes  aad  rirers  having  no  outlets  are  to  be  fooml  in  se- 

to  ^feet  tin  cKiMte  «id  pradKlHH.  Om  oT  tfase  k  tba  dtooibed  1^ 
8tMh>^  «ader  the  name  of  Bagamimms  "  ThocoU  tfatoB  p«vent>  the  Ml 
trees  fipsto  thriving,  whilst  oUve-trees  grow  near  Snope,  which  is  3,000 
stadia  more  to  the  N."  Lib.  tL  />.  b(f.  It  must  be  remarked  that  a.-*  the 
slope  of  the  ptMiinsiila  Is  towards  tlie  X. — i-<  evi(l»*nt  from  th*'  course  ot 
the  great  rivers,  which  ail  ruu  to  the  Black  sea — the  highert  leTek  most  be 
to  the  S.  or  the  E. 

idAm.-}  Matyef  these  erist  in  the  jwMitoli  which  —desiitoto  ol 
ovtletB,  moA  mora  orless  impregnsfted  with  sslt.  The  chicfof  these  is  ihe 
sslt  Uke  of  Tusla  (  TtMm  of  Snmbo)  30  miles  in  length  fnm  S.W.  to  N.E. 
TUs  hdce  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Phrygian  pbtesn,  and  S.E.  of  the 
scmrce  of  the  Sangariiu.  In  the  extensive  plain  between  the  ranges  of  the 
Saltan-Dagb  on  the  S.W.  and  the  Emir-Dagh  on  the  N.E-  are  three  f»ait 
lakes  without  outlets.  In  Isaoria,  near  BevNhehri,  are  other  three 
hdces,  bitter  and  s^Kiuaceons.  West  of  Isuiria  is  tlje  lake  of  /^uia-d<n«r,  the 
iMttilMaiiMiM^mFhrygMk  Anolher  ssk  Inks  lies  s  little  to  the  E. 
of  Koiueh  (kooiui).  Sevsnl  otfawkkosihat  of  no  pwl  Mto^toofond 
in  Bithynia,  as  the  lake  of  4po0M«h  tho  Jmdimi  Balmh  the  kho  of  iSo- 
km>iA  (Sophon)  and  oihHB. 


CHAP.  lI.-CLiMATE  AND  f  AOOUCnON& 

CUmaU^  TIm  ctttoeto  of  Asie  BfDnor  bos  been  the  thene  of  ooMtant 
end  deserved  pisise.  Il  enjoys  e  mildiwei  of  toMpenlnre  not  known 
nooto  the  Hellespont  and  too  Bosphorus.  The  heat  is  moderated  by  the 
nnnierons  and  lofty  mountains  which  either  encircle  or  direnily  the  int^ 

rior,  whilst  the  intensity  of  the  winter  rohl  i-*  (liininished  by  the  vicinity  of 
tliree  seas.  It  is  to  this  revrion  thai  what  Hippoorati's  lias  said  of  Asia 
generally  (a  proof  of  ancient  ignorance)  peculiarly  applies.  There  is 
scarcely  any  variation  of  heat  and  cokl  known  here,  the  two  temperatures 
nn  ee  delightfully  blended  together.  The  eonthsm  eoesta,  however,  are 
liabk  to  excessive  heats,  whilst  the  eoasli  of  the  Bladt  sen  are  ocowioiMlly 
anbjected  to  excessive  moisture. 

Mineral  Productions,^  'Vhe  copper-mines  of  Tocat,  that  of  Konieh 
near  Constambool,  and  that  of  Ghemish-Khana  S.  of  Trebisond,  are  still 
celebrated.  There  Is  also  a  silver-mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghemi.sh-K liana, 
but  it  do«'s  not  \neld  a  third  of  its  wonte*l  {»r<Miuce.  All  th<'  mountains  in 
the  neighbouriiood  of  the  Ulack  sea  and  the  Euphrates  exliibit  indications 
of  enedlonft  eopper.  The  ndneo  of  AnhUr  in  Amenia  Minor  are  stOl 
ikfa  m  gold  and  siher.  We  are  told  hjr  the  prophet  EnfaM  thnt 
and  Meshedi  traded  in  vessels  of  brass  (copper).  Now  theae  tribes  inhafcted 
the  mountains  ahave-msntioned.  Fiem  the  ebandanee  of  iron-stone  pro- 
duced in  these  mountaiiLs,  and  their  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  the  in- 
habitants formerly  obtained  the  appellation  of  Cilialybians,  or  worker*  in 
iron  and  steel.  The  Chalybiaii  steel  was  esteemed,  next  to  Iberian,  th«; 
best  in  Asia;  it  was  reckoned  preferable  to  that  ot  binope,  Lydja,  aad 
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T^fftnW-  The  whole  monntaiiioiu  ragion  between  the  Upper  Eaphatee 
and  the  Black  sea  is  fall  of  iron-stone.  Mount  Olgasya  was  (amona  for  ita 
cinnabar»  Lydia  for  its  gold,  Pontus  for  its  rock-crystal,  and  the  central 

provinces  for  valuable  alabaster  and  coralline  marbles.    But  all  or  moot  of 
these  have  either  disappeared,  the  mines  beinc^  exhausted,  or  they  are  no 
longer  wrought  under  an  oppressive  government  wliich  paralyzes  all  in- 
dustry.   We  no  longer  hear  of  the  golden  sands  of  the  Pactolus  which 
earii^ed  jhe  Lydian  kings  or  the  still  more  ancient  Phrygian  monarchs. 
Lydia  waa  fiunooa  for.  producing  the  loadatone  called  by  the  (jieeka  the 
magnet,  from  the  Magnetos,  a  peo{Ae  of  that  oonntiy,  who  inhabited  the 
district  of  Magneaia.   The  Lydian  stone,  used  as  a  test  of  gold  by  the 
ancients,  was  also  a  production  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.    The  fact, 
however,  is,  that  we  know  very  little  of  tlu*  ininernl  ])roductions  of  Asia 
Minor,  all  our  knowledge  of  them  being  derived  trom  the  ancients,  who 
knew  much  more  of  the  subject  than  the  modems.    It  is  from  Strabo 
and  Pliny  that  any  thing  can  be  gleaned  respecting  the  mineral  wealth  of 
this  peninsula.   'Hie  former  telle  ua  of  the  romantic  Corydan  atf%--4e. 
apot  near  Hepheation  in  Lyeia,  whence  issued  an  inflammable  gas,- -the 
petrifying  qirings  of  Hienqiolis, — and  many  other  curiosities.  It  ia  he  also 
who  informs  us  that  the  mountain  Sandaracuigium,  a  branch  of  Olgasya,  was 
nndered  hollow  by  the  continual  mining  operations  carried  on  in  its  inte- 
rior.    Both  Sir  Paul  Rieaut  and  Dr  Chandler  confirm  what  Strabo  has 
said  above  of  the  hot  springs  of  Hierapolis.    Chandler  found  a  mass  of 
rock  formed  by  the  tufa,  a  soft  sand-stone,  which  tliese  waters  deposit.  It 
resembles  an  immense  cascade  udncfa  Im  been  suddenly  Iranii  ' or  cott- 
▼erted  into  stone.   These  travdlera  also  confirm  hia  account  of  the  pesti- 
lential  cave,  whose  pernicious  ezlialationB  were  so  destructiTe  to  all  who 
came  within  reach  of  their  influence. 

Vegetable  Productions,']  The  coasts  of  this  peninsula  furnish  nearly 
the  (same  productions  as  Southern  Greece.  Mastic  and  taniarind-trees 
adorn  the  winding  banks  of  the  Marauder,  whilst  the  wild  vine  ( limbs  to 
the  summits  of  the  trees,  hanging  in  graceful  festoons,  and  forming  a  thou- 
sand little  radiant  grottoes.  With  greater  majesty  the  vast  shade  of  the 
plane-tree  is  cast  over  a  soil  ooTered  with  odoriferous  flowera.  The  rich 
and  alluvial  soil  of  the  Sardian  plaui,  though  destitute  of  trees,  produces 
abundance  of  com  and  cotton.  Even  the  cold  hnghta  of  Taurua  are 
crowned  with  cypress,  junip«r>  and  sarin-trees.  Many  thousand  acres  of 
this  range,  where  Mr  Brown  crossed  it  in  his  route  from  Aintab  to  Ul- 
Bostan,  are  covered  with  (unlars  of  great  size  and  age,  which  throw  around 
a  delicious  odour.  On  the  route  from  Constantinople  to  Angora,  grapes 
ai'e  to  be  found  in  all  the  towns,  but  those  of  Terekli  are  the  best — only 
yielding  to  those  of  Damaacna— hemg  white,  of  a  fine  fiuTour,  and  several 
of  them  are  very  large.  Angora,  though  situated  in  a  lofty  plateau,  ia 
surrounded  with  numerous  gsardens  supenbundant  in  firuit,  especially  peaia, 
of  the  finest  quality,  which  are  aent  frequently  to  Constantinople  as  pre-' 
sents.  No  part  of  Asia  Minor  can  vie  with  the  plain  of  CsBsarea  Mazaca 
for  the  quality,  variety,  and  abundance  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  The 
quantities  of  both  exposed  in  the  bazaars  for  sale  are  extraordinary.  The 
delightful  vale  of  Tereboli,  covered  with  groves,  woods,  and  gardens,  pro- 
duces the  roost  delicious  pears  in  Asia  Minor.  The  gardens  of  Kirsliehr 
near  the  Halys,  (Andrapa  in  Galatia,)  for  beauty,  extent,  and  variety,  re- 
semble those  of  DamaBcns.  The  whole  of  the  northeni  peninania,  in  tuA, 
:ii  one  of  the  fineat  countries  in  nature^  fer  surpaming  the  soutbeni  awl 
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'  central  part«  in  salubrity  and  fertility.    Tlie  plaia  of  Ul-Bofitan,  besides 
the  city  so  called,  contains  40  villages,  all  of  which  are  surrounded  by  fine 
trees,  coltivited  fielde  end  meedows,  inigated  hy  nnmbeiieu  stnemlets  ef 
the  finkt  water   The  aspMt  of  the  noraiera  jMut  of  Aria  Mh^ 
diferant  from  that  of  the  central  plateaa,  whidh  is  tame  and  uniform, 
whereas  the  former  is  a  highly  diversified  tract  of  woods  and  cultivated 
plains,  romantic  dells,  charming  vales,  winding  streains,  and  delightful 
undulations  of  surface.    The  vast  plains  of  the  interior  })resent  a  dreary 
and  monotonous  aspect,  producing  only  saline  plants,  or  sage  and  w<»nn- 
wood.    Often  by  the  side  of  dreary  salt-marshes  the  plains  are  less  humid, 
and  derive  ihw  veidiira  wholly  firom  two  lands  of  hfoomj  the  ^parlNMi 
fmcNim'aad  the  ipinomm,   Tnese  hanen  distriets  support  at  prsseot,  ae 
they  did  formerly,  sheep  and  asses.   Some  of  the  monntcdnous  parts  of  the 
interior,  towards  the      contain  subterranean  fires,  whibt  the  neighbour- 
ing soil  is  inundated  with  cold  and  stagnant  water.    The  vegetation  of  the 
Caramanian  coast  is  similar  to  that  of  maritime  Syria,  but  the  climate  is 
extremely  unhealthy,  as  the  whole  southern  coast  of  tlte  peninsula  is  sub- 
jected to  the  destructive  influence  of  the  malarial     The  whole  country 
hetween  the  sea  and  the  sonthem  foot  of  the  Taoms,  comprehending  die 
andent  Cilicia  Trachea,  is  called  Itchfl  hy  the  Tmhs,  and  may  be  r^;ard- 
«d  as  one  immense  forest  of  oeks,  heeches,  fin,  and  jani|ier8.    It  is  in- 
habited by  a*  few  straggling  Turcoman  tribes,  who  hreed  camds,  horscsj 
and  black  cattle, — the  latter  two  diminutive,  the  former  strong  and  covered 
with  shaggy  hair.   They  have  no  sheep,  but  numerous  flocks  of  goats,  pro- 
tected by  large  slia^y  dogs,  remarkable  for  sagacity,  strength,  and  feroi-ity. 
It  was  from  the  forests  of  the  Taurus  that  the  ancients  procured  their  ship 
timber.    The  quercus  infectoriay  the  oak  which  produces  the  gall-nuts 
need  for  dyeing,  is  grown  every  where  from  the  Bosphoms  to  Syria  and 
the  froiftien  of  Psrsia.   Oaks  and  pines  predominate  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  ranges  of  the  peninsula.    Many  of  the  pines  in  the  former  range 
attain  a  circumference  of  16  feet.    Kiunier  saya  that  he  travelled  four  hours 
gradually  ascending  a  pine  forest,  the  pines  increasing  in  magnitude  accord- 
ing to  the  elevation,  and  growing  to  an  immense  height,  having  their  hnmclieH 
generally  near  the  top,  and  incomparably  more  majestic  than  any  lu'  had 
ever  seen  in  the  N.  of  Europe.    These  pines  could  easily  be  floated  down 
the  Karssn  .and  Kiail-Iimak  into  the  Black'sea,  hnt  the  far.  greater  part 
are  at'  present  left  to  rot  in  the  fbresia.   These  cKtmnve  forests,  in  the 
hands  of  a  naval  and  commercial  people,  woold  Inmish  an  inexhanstible 
supply  of  ship-timber.    If  ever  a  European  power,  shonld  gain  possession 
of  Asia  Minor,  it  would  never  want  materials  for  a  navy.    TTiere  are  en- 
tire woods  of  walnut,  beech,  elm,  ash,  sycamore,  jessamine,  dwarf-oak, 
myrtle,  apricot,  plum,  apple,  and  cherry-trees.    From  Sivas  to  Tocat,  a 
journey  of  18  hours,  the  mountainous  surface  is  covered  with  pines  and  tirs. 
irom  Konak  to  Samisoom,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  the  mountainous  surtace 
abounds  in  noble  trees,  and  presents  snch  a  variety  of  heantifid  and  roman- 
tic scenery,  that  a  person  might  imagine  himself  riding  in  the  policies  of  an 
English  nobleman.   Evergreens,  as  the  laurd,  holly,  and  others,  are  abun- 
dant, besides  willows  and  immeoM  poplara»  and  vines,  in  many  places  aa 

>  This  ii  fmrticttlarly  the  ease  with  the  golf  of  Maerl,  the  andent  Glmmn,  at  the 

N.W.  :uigle  of  Lycia.  The  lofty  mountains  entirely  surrounding  it,  It-ave  the  gulf  as  it 
were  in  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  where  the  air  has  not  a  free  circtUatioii,  and  where  the  at- 
■losphere  is  often  so  sultry  that  respfratioii  it  dilBcuU :  at  the  nune  time  sudden  gusts  of 
wind  rush  down  at  intervals  front  the  snowy  summits  around,  carrying  fever  and  deitfh 
to  thoee  who  expose  their  bodies  to  such  refreshing  but  deceitful  gales. 
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Uiick  as  tlie  body  of  a  mail,  entwining  the  tranki  and  bmuclteB  of  the  treee 
Bnm  !•  the  very  top,  firon  wUdi  they  liang  m  beMtiAd  and  mboMH 

Soil,        The  Mnl  of  Asia  Minor  is  very  variable,  but  a  deep  clay  ia  taid 
to  be  moat  prevalent.  Wheat,  barley,  and  the  yeUow  dnrrah  form  the  chief  ob- 
jecta  of  agriculture ;  rice  is  also  cultivated  in  some  part« ;  but  agriculture,  in 
every  branch  of  it,  is  at  a  verv'  low  ebb  iu  this  country.    Under  the  present 
lords  of  the  soil,  there  isno  security  of  prop>erty,  nor  remuneration  for  agricul- 
tural toil.  No  care  whatever  is  taken  to  improve  the  land ;  and  indeed  for  this 
there  can  be  no  atimolus,  where  the  fanner  it  liable  to  be  turned  oat  at  a 
monieil'a  warning,  and  keartab  of  beiagtaiadnrphmderedbyan  op|ira^ 
MTeaiidanriciMpaabB,m«iftetfniforiMiito  th^  II 
is  quite  con^mon  for  the  paaha,  when  a  plentiful  barvaatla  expected,  to  aeixa 
the  standing  <Tops  at  a  low  valuation  and  then  put  them  up  to  the  hightal 
bid<ler.    This  system,  so  destructive  of  all  industry,  is  the  effect  of  the  im- 
politic but  favourite  Hysteni  of  continually  chaiiginp  the  pashas,  lest,  by  be- 
in«r  spttled  for  a  considerable  time  in  their  pashalics,  they  should  revolt. 
Every  pasha,  therefore,  during  the  short  and  uncertain  period  of  his  govem- 
roeiit,  has  not  only  to  find  the  avaiioa  of  tlia  imperial  ministers,  but  also 
to  aoemmdate  an  indepondency  for  himself  pierioiis  to  bis  retirameni  horn 
office.   The  aaoda  of  fiurmhig  the  revenue  nadir      eciating  systeaa  of 
tImigB  is  also  most  destmetive  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.    A  penoo 
who  wishes  to  farm  the  revenues  of  a  district,  anpposa  of  10  or  12  filla0sa» 
after  acertaining  their  value  with  all  posnible  accuracy,  p:oes  to  a  minister  and 
offers  what  he  thinks  proper  for  such  term  of  years  as  maybe  agreed  upon. 
Ah  the  goveriunent  is  always  indigent,  the  offer  of  ready  money  is  generally 
accepted;  and  nothing  more  is  required  to  give  him  unlimited  power 
ofer  the  district  in  quaatiiwii  aad  mrtiiority  to  augment  his  revenue  by  every 
means  of  fimd  and  estortioii.   Thna  what  was  originally  supposed  to  yield 
15  pvnesy  he  makes  to  yield  40  ;  the  peasantry  are  thereby  mined,  but  tluo 
does  not  embarrass  the  miilezim,  whose  only  concern  is  to  make  the  mos^ 
of  the  district  during  the  time  he  holds  it.    Xhaa  whilst  there  is»  on 
the  one  hand,  a  strong  positive  motive  to  opprem,  the  stimulus  to  pro- 
duction on  the  part  of  the  landholders  is  the  most  feeble  and  negative 
possible.    The  necessary  consequence  is  the  gradual  depopulation  of  the 
country  and  the  increase  of  robbers  and  rebels,  the  great  body  of  whom 
are  peasants  and  other  subjects  of  tlie  porte,  who  have  been  thus  stripped 
of  their  property.   The  ]aiid«taz  b  very  moderate,  being  only  ont-tanth 
of  the  aanual  inoooe;  b«t  as  tho  population  is  decrsasing,  whatever  ia 
deficient  of  the  niiri,  must  be  made  up  by  tliose  who  remain.   Tbare  la 
■o  anoli  thing  as  landed  property  in  the  Turkish  dominions ;  all  persoaa 
and  property  belong  to  the  sultan.    The  very  Turks  themselves  have  no 
ri«^ht  in  fee  simple  to  heritable  property,  and  are  only  tenants  at  most  for 
life  ;  if  they  <lie  without  male  heirs,  the  sultan  becoines  their  heir.  Tlie 
lands  belong^ing  to  the  Timariots,  who  hold  them  on  nnlitary  tenure,  are 
alienable  at  Uie  pleasure  of  the  sultan.    The  sultan  is  the  vicegerent  of 
the  propliet,  and  the  pasha  is  the  image  of  the  saltan,  and  every  aoldier 
who  eaiiifla  aa  order  ia  a  rsyresontalive  of  the  pasha.   Every  padia  unHea 
in  his  own  perMn  the  civU  and  militwy  powers,  and  joins  with  these  very 
fifoqueatly  the  fimning  of  the  revenue;  and  some  of  them  exercise  judicial 
power,  BO  that  every  pasha,  in  his  own  province,  may  be  denominated  a 
sultan  on  a  small  scale.    Tliin  jirinciple  of  successive  delegation  multiplier 
the  number  of  oppreawnv,  and  Uie  peasantry  have  to  bear  the  whole  weight. 
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If  db»nlin  •ppreas  tlw  ptsba,  the  latter  can  indemnify  himielf  by  op- 
prowing  his  anderlings;  and  they  in  their  turn  indemnify  themselves  by 
oppressing  the  merchants  and  cultivators,  who  cannot  shift  the  load  of  ac- 
cumulated weight  to  the  shoulders  of  others,  but  must  hear  it  all.  Thus 
the  instability  of  property, — the  monopoly  of  grain, — the  o])pression  of  the 
cultivator, — and  the  impoasibility  of  being  ever  able  to  accumulate  auy  thinsr 
in  the  ahiqpe  of  capital  lor  the  purpoae  of  enltivatioii,— all  operate  aa  a  dead 
weiglit  on  agricnltnre,  and  hawe  ndnced  il  to  the  loweat  ebb.  As  the  in- 
aecnrity  and  instability  of  prapertf  pie?ent  the  TvAm  from  building  tt« 
penaiTe  and  aubstantial  hooaeay  ao  thiB  aame  eanaes  combined  with  the  po- 
verty of  the  cultivators,  have  prevented  the  erection  of  comfortable  dwell- 
ings, and  suitable  accommodation  for  thf?  peasantry  and  their  cattle.  Nothing 
but  huts  are  to  be  seen  in  place  of  farm-houses,  stables,  bams,  and  gjan- 
eries.  The  lands  are  constantly  reverting  to  the  state,  and  are  let  by  the 
pashaa  to  maj  who  will  undertake  their  coltivatioik  Thna  by  fiyr  the 
graeieir  porilon  of  the  land  lies  waato  for  want  of  cnltifalion»  nd  what 
might  be  deesMd  a  paradiea  b  vednced  to  a  desert.  The  implementa  of 
husbandry  ava  iude  in  tha  flitreme:  the  plough  being  frequently  not  etran 
shod  with  iron,  and  in  general  drawn  by  four  oxen,  though  in  some 
parts  where  the  soil  is  stiff  and  clayey,  ten  and  twelve  oxen  are  yoked  to 
a  plough.  The  grsdn  is  thrashed  or  more  frequently  trodden  by  an  inde- 
finite uuml>er  of  horses  or  oxen  placed  abreast  of  each  other,  and  driven 
Inadrde;  id  advUige  la  hinjn  of  the  At  windy  daytowhinow  thft 
grain.  The  atnw  being  then  diopped  by  a  aort  of  eylindar,  elndt  vomiA 
nbontwith  altiarp  pointed  flints  and  drawn  by  two  oxen,  the  whole  ie 
pnt  into  sacks  or  beaketa  and  carried  into  the  nn^bouring  Tillage* 
Most  of  the  land  is  now  occupied  by  pastoral  hordes,  as  the  Turcomans 
and  Koords,  who  not  only  deprecate  the  idea  of  residing  in  villages  them- 
selves, but  will  not  even  suffer  others  to  settle  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction.  In  ancient  Phrygia,  nothing  is  almost  to  be  seen  but  the 
teatigea  of  dilapidated  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  It  must  be  remarked 
iMwever*  that  wherefer  the  paihta  hm  been  able  to  maintain  their  ind»- 
pendenee  for  any  length  of  time,  audi  districts  an  inrariably  the  richeat» 
heal  peopled  and  cnltiyated,  since  these  cUefr  find  ii  their  interest  to  en- 
courage the  cultivators  of  the  land,  who  are  continually  deserting  those 
parts  of  the  country  immediately  governed  by  the  officers  of  the  sultan,  to 
place  themselves  under  their  protection.  The  prosperity  of  Asia  Minor 
.  is  in  this  way  always  fluctuating  according  to  the  actions  and  dispositiona 
of  its  respective  mlerB.  Somedmea  the  districta  are  well  peopled  ud  calti- 
tatod  Bpeekuig  cempgntively  liidilotfaerairaitosndiMnahiraL  Whole 
▼illagea  emigrate  from  one  district  to  another  withont  much  troable  oc  ex* 
pense,  since  their  honaea  are  simple  and  of  easy  constnietiim»  and  their  ar^ 
tides  of  furniture  so  few  and  trifling,  as  to  be  easily  transported  on  the 
backs  of  the  cattle,  which  supply  them  with  milk  during  the  journey,  and 
find  every  where  abundance  of  pasture.  As  the  Turks  are  mnrh  addicted 
to  the  use  of  opium,  a  vast  quantity  of  it  is  produced  in  the  plains  of 
Ophium-Karahissar.  The  quantity  of  this  drug  raised  h^e  sometimes 
MMfnali  to  60,000  lha. 

&nfeKy.]  Vary  little  is  at  pteaant  kMNm  ef  the  anuBal  hingdoaik 
Aritk  BffinocSi  Homea  of  the  andent  CappadoeiBn  breed,  ao  faned  im  an» 
dent  times  for  strength  mid  fleetneaa,  -atili  ahoiiiid.  They  are  chiefly  brad 
by  the  Turcomans,  who  possess  great  droves.  Black  cattle,  sheep,  and 
geats,  are  almoat  ezdoaiTdy  the  property  of  thaae  hordes.   The  defaied 
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vplttfd  of  Angora  in  Galatia  m  celebrated  for  its  broedi  of  sheep  and 
goita*  The  of  tbe  latter  resembles  silk  for  fineness,  len^rth,  and 
glossiness.  The  goats  are  of  great  size,  and  each  goat  produces  annually 
from  200  to  300  drams  weight  of  this  fleece.  It  is  taken  from  the  whole 
body,  and  not  the  belly  alone.  They  are  shorn  once  a  year,  and  the  sheep, 
whose  wool  is  also  peculiarly  fine  and  long,  twice.  Of  the  silken  fleece 
of  the  goat,  shawls,  it  is  reported,  equal  in  quality  to  the  Caihrnerian,  and 
ae  wide,  have  been  made.  Theie  coat  the  mtkn  100  piaatraa  each ; 
Irat  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  cait  flowers  in  them.  Good  woollen 
cloth  has  also  been  made  of  the  same  material,  but  this  manufacture  haa 
been  abandoned  for  want  of  demand.  A  special  regulation  obliges  tbe 
weaver  of  Angora  shalloons  to  work  them  with  double  thread,  otlierwise 
they  might  be  made  much  finer.  The  cats  of  Angora  are  equally  famous 
as  the  goats  for  their  great  size  and  the  fineness  of  their  hair.  Tbe  breed 
of  goats  is  said  to  be  declining.  There  is  here,  however,  a  great  extent 
of  country  capable  of  supplying  food  far  flocbi  s  ao  that,  unider  a  better 
govemnieat  and  proper  management,  the  number  might  be  easily  an^- 
BMnted.  This  beautiful  animal,  according  to  information  obtained  on  the 
•pot,  is  only  to  be  found  within  certain  limits,  WuUi-Khan  on  the  W.  and 
the  Halys  on  the  E. ;  and  travellers  have  remarked,  that  they  have  never 
seen  such  fine-haired  goats  without  these  limits.  Mount  Taurus,  as  might 
be  expected,  abounds  in  wild  animals  of  various  descriptions  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  lion  is  now  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor,  as  formerly.  Swans 
BtOI  coBtbue  to  fie^pwnl  the  hanka  of  tbe  tamed  Cayater.  Red  partridgoa 
cover  tbe  ccasta  of  the  Hellespont.  Every  kind  of  game  abounda  in  3am 
aemi-coldvated  country,  and  thort^  are  wild  sheep  on  mount  Tannia. 

Commerce  and  Mam^adures.^  Under  such  a  government  as  that  of  Tur- 
key, there  is  little  room  for  expatiating  on  the  subject  of  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures. TheTurkshavenever  been  a  commercial  people.  Their  merchant- 
vessels  are  almost  wholly  manned  by  Greeks,  whilst  the  Armenians  conduct 
the  inland  commerce.  Smyrna  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
Trebiaond  near  the  bead  of  the  Enxine,  seem  to  he  the  only  commercial 
citiea  of  note.  Tbe  former  baa  from  immemorial  time  been  a  oommer- 
eial  city.  Ten  timet  has  it  been  destroyed,  and  as  often  baa  it  riaaa 
from  its  aihea ;  and  it  is  at  this  day  the  most  commercial  city  in  the  Le* 
rant.  Its  central  situation  and  the  exoeUcBCe  of  its  port  have  continually 
attracted  merchants  of  all  nations  by  sea,  and  in  caravans  by  land.  Tho 
exports  from  Smyrna  are  silks,  goats'  and  camels'  hair,  cotton,  wool, 
embroidered  muslins,  morocco  leather,  coloured  camlets,  gall-nuts,  cur- 
rants, amber,  lazulite,  and  drugs — such  as  galbanum,  musk,  rhubarb,  and 
various  gnms.  We  fiad  bei«  alao  a  variety  of  carpets,  betides  pearls, 
diamonda,  eaBonlda,  rabiea,  and  other  pnaoima  atonea.  Tiubiaapd,  in 
like  manner,  has  always  been  u  AenuMicial  city  aince  ita  fimndatkm  Vf 
ft  Greek  colony  hmg  beforo-the  Christian  era.  Ite  principal  exporta  aief 
aBka  and  cottons  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants,  fruits,  and  wines.  The 
importH  are  sugar,  woollens,  and  coffee,  from  Constantinople ;  and  grain, 
salt,  and  iron,  from  the  Crimea  and  Mingrelia.  There  is  no  country 
l>etter  fitted  for  commerce  than  Asia  Minor,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  three 
teas,  and  abounding  in  excellent  harbonrs.  But  as  industry  is  the  basis  of 
all  commerce,  the  ktter  cannot  flcuiiai  while  the  femer  it  paralyzed  by 
an  oppressive  government.  Labov  ia  tbe  feuadatioii  of  wealth.  Bat 
than  can  be  no  atimalna  finr  agrienltani  toil  and  manafactnring  ingenuity^ 
where  the  faonNMratioa  ia  no  aMife  tlyan.auficient  barely  to  anpport  exiafr* 
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ence.  Wealth,  if  possessed,  must  be  concealed  here.  It  must  not  appear 
in  the  shape  of  capital,  whether  for  agriculture  or  manufactures,  or  in  the 
puiditw  of  a  flOMfortible  Immmo  or  fin,  die  it  mM  tedit  the  cupidity 
of  a  poaha  or  hb  mynddow.  Conmarea  bang  iiMraly  f^ma^bmgi  of 
the  prodoctioiiB  of  one  oonntry  for  thbao  of  iDOllMrt  iraMVO  dim'  is  a  re- 
dundancy in  either,  there  can  be  no  commerce  in  a  coontrjr  wbeito  nothing 
more  is  raised  from  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  of  animals,  or  manufactured 
by  human  industry,  than  what  barely  Huffices  for  existence ;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  there  is  nothing  to  exchange.  This  is  nearly  the  state  of  Tur- 
■Idili  commeroo  and  wanafiM^tniee.  Were  due  encouragement  given  to 
AoBMt  iaAmHrff  iIm  oonanerae  of  Ana  Bfinor  wonld  be  ten  tiniee  men 
tbaa  it  1%  from  the  natural  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  ita  capaciitjrof  mppotir 
^itg'a'deiise  population.  OpImim-KarahiMar  is  famous  for  iti  neanfriS* 
ture  of  black  felts.  A  conuderable  quantity  of  silk  and  cotton-stu^ 
is  manufactured  at  Bursa  (Prusa  ad  Olympum)  for  exportation.  Its 
aatins  and  tapestries  are  highly  valued,  and  the  raw  silk  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Persia,  as  the  quantity  raised  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  manu- 
§MAmim,  <  Amasia,  the  bkth-place  of  filcebo  the  geographer,  is  noted 
•for  liiienpnaBafiietsrea ;  and  Toeat  lor  its  aoeinilaetana  of.  Um  Mr 
•eeee  and  silken  stuffs,  along  with  copper,  nteainle.  A  gnat  oiatijr 
printed  calicoes,  brought  from  Baatora  by  the  caraTana,  are  exported 
from  Tocal.  Castamooni  is  also  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  copper- 
vtensils  and  rarious  others.  Amisus  still  enjoys  a  tolerable  commerce 
in  the  exportation  of  native  copper  from  Tocal,  linen  from  Amasia, 
and  cotton  from  Adana.  From  iiize,  N.£.  of  Trebisond,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  neanftctored  Baeaa  and  copper  m  exported*  Kjuairia  e»» 
joya  a  ceadderable  trade  in  cottOD>  wtuA  ia  piiidaoed  abvidaatly  in 
ita  ndaity.  A  considerable  article  of  exportation  is  timber  from  the 
norihem  eoait  of  the  penioanla-  This  might  be  iacraesed  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  were  encouragement  given,  from  the  immense  forests  that  crown 
the  mountains  and  adorn  their  slopM.  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  still  enjoys 
some  remnant  of  its  ancient  commerce.  The  chief  arti(  les  of  export 
are  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  and  sesame,  which  are  sent  to  Malta,  and  thence 
to  Spain  and  Portugal*  Copper  from  Maden,  and  gall-nnta  from  mount 
Taorai,  are  staple  commoditiea.  The  importa  are  rice  and  ragar  from 
Damietta,  coffee  from  Yemen,  and  sometlmea  cofiee  and  sugar,  with  hard* 
ware,  from  Malta.  Large  qnantitiea  of  cotton  are  reered  in  the  estenatTe 
phan  of  TarsHa. 


CHAP.  III.— POPULATION  AMD  TRIBB& 
The  popohtion  of  thk  nijkti  cooeiita  of  £  danee :  TVnb^  Oreektf  Ar^ 
manoMi^  Twcamwu^  and  Soard»t  with  a  few  wandering  Arabs*   Two  of 

these — the  Greeks  and  Armenians — ^profess  Christianity;  the  rest  are 
Mohammedans.  Wliat  proportion  tbeM  flamee  bear  to  each  other,  it  ia 
impossible  to  determine.  Neither  registers  nor  censuses  are  known  ii| 
Turkey  ;  and,  consequently,  no  certain  information  can  possibly  be  offered 
respecting  the  amount  of  the  population  in  general,  nor  of  its  various 
classes  in  particular.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  com- 
pose three-fifihs  of  the  whole  popnlatioa.  The  number  of  Armeniani  ki 
the  dtiee  of  Asiatic  Tarkey  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  Greeka.  They 
are  a  timid  indostriooa  laee^  and  flock  to  the  knger  towu^  where  they  are 
employed  in  commercial  pvtuts.   An  inordinate  lofe  of  gain  ia  their 
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predominant  chtncter ;  their  ideas  are  sordid,  and  they  are  ready  to  take 
•fuy  adTaatage  of  ignonnea  «r  neeowity  ia  iMr  cooiaiiMial  dealHigfc 
The  Gneln  wmy  1m  dMM  into  two  chum,  thou!  win  dwell  in  towii% 
nd'tbow  who  caltbue  tha  land.  The  former  roach  resemUa  the  Arnit* 
nana ;  but  the  latter  are  active,  aabtle,  and  rindictive.  The  Greeks  ara 
pngaged  in  all  arts  and  professions.  The  Turks  are  but  little  addicted  to 
commerce ;  bat  some  of  them  are  able  i^ricultarists,  and  others  evince 
considerable  dexterity  as  cloth-manofactarerB,  tanners,  and  armoarere. 
Their  works  in  steel  and  copper,  as  well  as  in  died  etu£&»  equal  or  excel, 
ia  Ae  opinum  of  8eilioi»  the  moat  perfiset  Enopeui  piodnetiBBO  ia  tlio 
MM  departmnti.'  The  TbmwMoa  on  dirided  mlo  •  gnat  omdj  tribei^ 
each  goremed  by  its  own  chief.  Tktf  depend  Itr  aabsistence  on  their 
flocka ;  and  by  the  sale  of  their  sheep,  goats,  horsee,  and  black  cattle,  they 
are  enabled  to  purchase  com  and  other  necessaries,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  their  chiefs.  They  are  a  boisterous  and  ignorant,  but 
braye,  high-spirited,  and  hospitable  race  ;  and  when  once  they  have  eaten 
aalt  with  a  stranger,  they  will  defend  him  to  the  last  extremity.  Bribery 
and  eomqptioo  om  oot  koowa  amongst  them.  They  era  ganaine  Tark^ 
who  alili  retab  all  the  mdanam,  aimplidty,  and  hoapitaKty  of  lUr  paata 
lal  ancestors,  who  rnanwd  in  the  plains  of  Toorkistaun.  Unlike  the 
Koords,  they  are  nowise  addicted  to  thieving.  Some  of  their  tribes  in 
Asia  Minor  can  raise  20>000  horsemen ;  Cbapwaun  Ogloa,  a  powerful 
Turcoman  chief,  could  raise  40,000  men  in  one  month.  They  may  be 
eaid  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  porte,  which  originally  gave  them 
kadi  on  the  eooditioa  of  fiuniahing  certain  specified  bodies  of  hone  and 
foot  for  the  aeniee  of  the  slate  ia  time  of  war.  Bat  the  aaltaa  it  aow 
too  feeble  to  enfoiee  the  laUUment  of  these  ceadilioas.  Eaah  herde  is 
divided  into  distinct  dasses  or  families,  governed  by  beys,  all  of.whoai  aat 
subject  to  the  l>eglerbeg,  or  head  of  the  horde.  I1ie  Koords  are  numer- 
ous in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  They  set  a  high  value  on  birth ; 
and  in  the  article  of  marriage  the  bridegroom  purchases  his  intended 
apouse.  The  Koords  are  universally  addicted  to  thieving.  Two  hordes 
of  them,  called  the  Ourragicks  and  SumnamerlU,  wander  and  rob  in  the 
pashalie  of  Maiaah»  aod  lefy  contribationa  an  caiafaaa  and  tnndleia. 


CHAP.  IV.^ITIE8  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Trebuond.']  Commencing  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  Trebisond 
is  the  first  city  of  importance  in  this  region.  It  has  always  had  some 
degree  of  lespectabili^  ander  all  its  poUtical  vicissitadea,  and  was  once 
the  asat  of  aa  enpiia  ander  the  Coaineai.  It  is  still  a  ceasidefaUe  city, 
containing,  according  to  Kinnier,  6  gates,  18  hnge  mosqnes,  8  khans,  6 
baths,  and  10  amall  Greek  chnrcbes.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty ; 
the  honses  are  chiefly  boilt  of  etone  and  Hom,  and  roofed  with  sbmU  red 
tiles.« 

Anuuia.'}    Amasia,  the  birth-place  of  Strabo,  ia  an  inland  city  of  the 


*  Its  population  msbb  ta  ks  mattsrsf  awfsesnlsctare.  Khmisrstatss  ft  sft  only  15,000, 

whilst  rrysonnel  makes  it  100,000.  Fourcade  30,000,  San  Martin  8000  houses  and  W.OOO 
Inhabitants,  Tancoigne  25,000  souls;  and,  what  is  most  wonderful  of  aU,  Adrien  Dupra 
sasigns  not  less  than  850,000  as  the  popolatloii !  Sack  eentiadlctory  guess-wnrk  sa  tUi 
shows  the  uuer  futility  of  such  vague  statements  as  travellers  and  others  are  pleased  to 
£m  MikS\TT  ^P"^"*^     Asiatic  dties.  BsUm  Mema  to  hsTS  adopted  the  r^mmw^  of 
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ancient  Pontus,  romantically  situated  in  a  valley  aiirroiinded  by  moantains, 
which  rise  to  at  least  2500  feet  above  its  level.  The  valley  is  watered 
by  the  Iris.  On  ooe  of  the  mountains  which  encompaaa  the  city  standa 
the  andeiit  caaUe^  •nd  the  roek  k  fiuDont  for  mmm  cactnordinry  sculp- 
tmt  and  msmniiam,  Mppoted  to  faa  th»  tmnbo  of  tho  ancMBt  Idagi  of 
Pontus.  Its  compoted  population  ia  S5»000  aecotding  to  some,  and  4<MNN^ 
accordint^  to  others.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  amiable  and  polite, 
and  generally  Cliristians.  The  environs  produce  excellent  wine  and  fruits  ; 
and  the  women  are  represented  as  the  fidrest  and  most  eogagug  of  all  the 
females  in  Asia  Minor. 

TocoL^  More  to  the  S*  is  Tocst,  placed  in  ft  deep  TaUey,  watered  by 
the  same  stream,  and  sanomuM  wkh  gardens  and  onzhords.  Its  com- 
puted population  is  60,000.  Hm  bouses  are  genentty  two  stories  bigfay 
and  eMb  bas  a  IoobImd  of  pure  and  salubrioos  wstsv.  Hie  otMeli  are 
woll-paved, — an  extnundinary  circumstance  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Sivas,  Sfc,^    Sivas,  the  ancient  Cabira^  is  famous  for  nothing  but  a 
town-clock.    It  and  Boli  are  the  only  places  wliere  such  a  thing  is  to  be 
found  in  Asia  Minor. — S.W.  of  Tocat  is  Zile,  the  ancient  Zela  on  the 
Scylax,  where  Csesar  obtained  so  rapid  and  easy  a  nctory  over  Phamaces 
that  bo  adopted  the  Mhnnng  seatetiom  pfaiaee»to«ipnis  it» «  omi^omCh 
mei."  It  is  etiU  the  scftt  of  a  TMiih  MdM^-^iMd^lQ^ 
house  of  silver/  on  the  Karshoot  Rfw»  le  a  tolerably  well-built  town,  con* 
taining  7000  inhabitants.    It  b  an  extraordinary  looking  place,  situated  on 
the  brow  of  a  mountain,  amidst  rocka  and  precipices.    The  silver-mine  in 
its  vicinity  does  not  now  yield  one-third  of  its  former  produce. — Three 
days*  journey  to  the  S.W.  over  stupendous  mountains,  passable  only  in 
summer,  is  the  romantic  town  of  Karahwar,  situated  on  an  eminence  so 
lofty  tte  it  tdM  4  faowa'  dneent  to  anifv  al  Ae  plaia  to  the  W.— JC^ 
iBAtMor,  on  the  Cenmli,  represents  the  ancient  CblsaM,  a  Romon  city 
founded  by  Pompey.  It  lies  to  the  W.  of  KaraUHor,  and  is  situated  on  a 
lofty  eminence  coBUBonding  the  plain. — ^Nine  hours  to  the  N.W.  of  Amasia 
ia  Marzawan,  the  ancient  Phazenumium,  still  a  large  city,  surrounded  by 
well-cultivated  plains,  and  having  a  silver  mine  in  its  vicinity. — Osmanjik 
the  ancient  Pimotisj  stands  on  tlie  E.  bank  of  the  Kisil  Irmak.    There  ia 
here  a  fine  stone  bridge,  built  by  Biyazet,  and  an  old  castle  on  a  rock.— - 
Passing  the  Halys,  we  meet  with  Totio,  the  andeot  JDocm,  a  large  city, 
whoae  ^"M"******  are  wealthy  and  agricnhoial^Fistr  Kuprif  or  '  the 
Tisier^s  bridge,' on  the  Hal3f%  N.E.  of  Toeia,contan»  2000  families  and  a 
well-supplied  bazaar,  as  46  villages  are  dependent  on  it. — About  60  miles 
W.  of  Vizir  Kupri,  is  Tosh  Kupri,  or  *  the  stone  bridge,'  the  ancient 
PompeiopolUy  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  Paphlagonia.    It  lies  in  a 
most  delightful  valley  watered  by  the  Karasou,  and  well-wooded  with  oaks, 
poplars  of  an  immense  size,  and  walnut-trees.    The  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture leather  and  cotton-cloths  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.— 'About  28  miles  W.  from  this  is  Comtamboul,  or  '  the 
dij  of  Conatantino/  afWrwaids  called  Quiamima,  once  die  capital  of  an 
Independent  kingdoBi»  founded  by  a  brooch  of  the  Comnoni  fimily,  and 
onbsequently  oi  an  independent  prince  expelled  by  Ilderim  Bajazet,  rein- 
atated  by  Timoor,  and  again  expelled  by  Mohammed  I.  It  lies  in  a  valley 
watered  by  the   Karasou.    The  population  is  computed  by  Kinnier  at 
12,000  Turk,  300  Greek,  and  40  Armenian  families.    But  by  Fourcade, 
who  has  published  a  memoir  on  the  city,  the  population  is  stated  at  50,000 
souls, — B  £w  more  probahJe  account  than  the  former^^o^  the  ancient 
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Hadrianopolisy  is  repreflented  by  Kinnier  as  a  poor  place  of  1000  houses. 
IsnUl,  the  aacieat  Nicomedia,  is  now  but  a  small  place  of  700  families.— 
Tbe  cdebntBdiVSef  Int  ilw  dwiii4M  4oim  to  aTiUage  of  106  wood  and 
mid  liovoli* 

.  Seutarif  SfcJ}  The  Bosphorns  of  Tlmeo  now  iippiMB  like  a  majestic 
river,  having  its  banks  studded  with  numerous  villagesi  castles,  and  TtUaK 
At  the  termination  of  this  strait  stands  Scutari,  the  ancient  Chrysopolisy  or 
*  the  golden  city.'  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  several  hills, 
thickly  intermingled  with  trees.  It  would  be  considered  a  large  and  fine 
city,  but  for  the  presence  of  Constantinople  on  the  opposite  side.  Its 
coaqpwled  popnliaoii  is  30,000.  AH  tke  ctniwma  from  Ae  inlmor  cf 
Asiatic  Tnrlray  ptaa  tfarangh  tliis  place. — The  IVopontit  k  nmioaiided 
with  the  ruins  of  once  nngiiUioait  cities,  pardcnlarly  those  of  Ctfzicus, 
At  the  foot  of  the  majestic  and  snow-clad  Asiatic  Olympus,  stands  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  city  of  Boorsa,  the  ancient  Prusa,  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Bithynia.  Its  site  is  in  a  fine  plain,  or  rather  valley,  inclosed 
within  the  immense  ridges  of  Olympus.  This  valley  is  fertile  and  well- . 
wooded,  the  verdure  of  wUdi  and  die  §iie  dty  glittering  through  the 
woods,  cooteMled  wiA  the  cKfie  and  anowy  summiti  of  Olympus,  preeent 
s  scene  al  enca  pictmeaqiie  and  iaqmasife.  In  point  of  combinatioii  of 
rural  beaaty  win  magnificent  scanaRy,  the  site  of  Boarsa  is  unrivalled. 
The  houses  occupy  the  face  of  the  mountain.  They  are  principally  built 
of  wood  like  those  of  Constantinople,  and  many  of  them  have  ^lass  win- 
dows ;  but  the  streets  are  so  narrow  in  some  parts  that  you  may  leap  from 
one  house  to  another.  The  city  is  said  to  be  6  miles  in  circumference. 
Some  atata  the  population  at 60,000  in  wbole ;  others  at  50,000 ;  and  Kin- 
■iarestiBalaaitat  only  40,000,  inchdiiig  Gfeain,  Jewa,  and  AraMiiiaiia. 
All  agree,  however,  that  Boona  ia  one  of  the  most  floorishiiig  plaeea  in 
the  Turkish  ampira*  It  haa  a  very  fine  heuiiein  or  exchange,  and  con- 
ducts a  great  commerce  in  silks  which  are  manufiactured  by  the  inhabitants 
for  exportation.  As  the  silk  raised  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of 
the  manufacturers,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  from  Persia.  The  most  skil- 
ful weavers  of  all  Turkey  reside  here,  and  their  silks,  satins,  and  tapestries 
are  highly  valued. 

Kmtiohuhi  4rc.]]  In  Cential  Asia  Minor,  descending  SbE.  from  the  tidge 
of  Olympos,  the  fint  city  of  importance  is  KtmtahUk^  the  andent  Cohf€Bumt 
in  Weatem  I'hrygria.    It  stands  partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  at  the  foot 

of  the  Poorsac-Dagh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Poonsar — the  ancient  Thymbriris 
—which  runs  N.  to  the  Sangarius.    It  ia  supposed  to  contain  a  population 
of  60,000  souls,  or  11,000  houses.    Of  this  number  the  Armenians  com- 
pose 10,000  and  the  Greeks  5,000  persons ;  the  former  live  in  plenty  and 
affluence,  the  latter  are  poor  and  miserable.    It  is  the  residence  <^  the 
beglerbeg  of  Anatolia.^S.E.  of  this  is  Ophium  Kairahiuar,  or  *  the  hladc. 
dty  of  opium,*  so  denominated  from  its  trade  in  opium.   It  stands  on  the 
Akarsou,  and  contatni,  according  to  Baibi,  60,000  inhabitants. — S.E.  of 
this  is  Akshchcry  or  '  the  white  city/  the  ancient  Thymhriumy  and  Am^ 
tiodiia  ad  PLidium,  in  Phrypa  Paroreias.    It  contains  1,500  houses,  with 
many  beautiful  g:anlens  in  the  vicinity.    Here  is  a  handsome  mosque  and 
madresa  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortrmate  Bajazet,  who  died  here 
during  his  confinement  by  Timoor.    Its  site  is  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Sultan-Dagh,  which  separates  Phrygia  from  Fiddin  and  laauia^— &£.  of 
this,  afcross  a  range,  is  the  andent  J^caonta.^£iNiMjl,  the  ancient  ibo- 
is  the  tesidence  of  the  pMha  of  Kaiaaania,'  and  waa  onoa  the  nai» 
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denee  of  the  SeljoolMultaiis  of  Room,  uaA  wWoqaeaUy  of  the  Akdiaiatt 

princes  of  the  bouse  of  Kanunan.  Durin";  these  days  it  waa  a  great  and 
populous  city,  and  it  still  haa  an  imposing  appearance  though  in  a  state  of 
decay.  It  contains  112  mosques,  two  of  which  are  very  beautiful  in  their 
interior.  It  bas,  besides,  numerous  madresast  or  colleges,  but  most  of 
them  are  deserted  and  fallen  to  decay.  Several  of  the  gates  of  theie  old 
cellegee  we  of  aingular  beentjr^  beng  entiiely  fmned  of  marUe,  orAamented 
with  ft  profonoii  Si  frel-woi1c»  and  ft  fine  entablatiira  in  moreaco,  fiur  ezeel- 
ling  any  thing  Kinnier  bad  ever  seen.  The  city  ia  surrounded  with  snow- 
clad  mountains  on  all  sidea  but  the  E.,  where  a  plain, '  flat  as  an  Arabian 
desert,  extends  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a 
small  eminence,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  crowned  with  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  and  palace  of  the  Seljookian  princes.  The  supposed  population 
is  20,000  souls. — To  the  S.E.  of  Konieb,  66  road-miles,  is  the  city  of 
Ktntamum,  at  dw  aonthern  eztramity  of  ft  huige  flat  plain,  and  near  the 
nortliern  beae  of  the  aoeleBt  Tsnnia.  It  waa  hnilt  by  Karaman-Ogloa, 
fonnder  of  the  Ahidinian  dyoastyi  from  the  ruina  of  Lamnda.  It  is  also 
in  a  state  of  prograsaive  decay,  ^ongh  atill  contaioing  3000  families,  22 
khans  for  travelling-merchants,  a  number  of  mosques,  and  6  baths.  With 
its  squares  and  gardens  it  covers  an  extensive  area,  but  the  houses  are 
mean.  It  trades  with  Cffisarea,  Smyrna,  and  Tarsus,  and  has  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  worn  by  the  lower  classes. — N.E.  of 
Kaimman,  5  hoon'  jouney,  b  the  huge  hwulated  peak  of  the  Kandgy 
Dag^  and  26  milea  from  die  city  to  the  N.E.  are  tlie  nnna  of  Moadin  or 
the  Mini,  covering  a  laige  area. 

Angora.^  In  the  ▼ery  centre  of  Central  Asia  Minor  stands  the  cele* 
brated  <-ity  of  Angora,  tne  ancient  Anci/ra,  in  Galatia.  Its  site  is  in  a 
very  cU'vated  plain.  It  is  to  the  fineness  of  the  hair  of  the  goats  of  this  dis- 
trict that  Angora  is  inde!)ted  for  its  wealth.  The  cats  of  Ang^ora  are  equally 
famous  with  the  goat^  for  their  g^eat  size,  and  the  length  and  fineness  of 
their  hair.  At  a  distance  Angora  presents  a  grand  and  imposing  appear- 
ance^ aeemingly  crowning  tlie  snrnmita  of  snooeBaive  eminencee,  and  with 
Sta  glittering  minareto  and  battlements,  when  tuiged  with  the  aolar  raya, 
forming  ft  atrildng  contrast  with  the  bleak  uniformity  of  the  plain.  Kinnier 
not  only  says  that  the  castle  is  in  a  minous  and  dilapidated  state,  but  also 
that  it  is  commanded  by  an  adjacent  height ;  Brown  rays  the  very  con- 
trary, and  affirms  that  the  city  is  commanded  by  no  height  whatever.  Not 
less  discordant  are  the  statements  of  its  population,  varying  from  100,000 
souls  down  to  20,000,  which  is  Khinier'a  atfttement. 
-  Chapwem  OgUm*9  TVmtorMt.]  To  the  E.  ef  this  pashalic,  wUdi  !• 
too  miles  long  by  60  broftd»  and  befond  the  Halya,  the  eovntry  ia  ofer- 
run  with  the  Tarcoman  tribes.  To  the  E.  of  the  territories  of  the  Turcoman 
chief,  Mohammed  B^,  lay  the  territories  of  Chapwan  Ogloa,  who,  while 
be  lived,  was  entirely  independent  of  the  Porte  ;  but  on  his  death  in 
1813,  the  disputes  amongst  his  sons  enabled  the  sultan  to  seize  on  his 
dominions.  iTie  chief  city  of  Chapwan  Ogrlou  was  Ooscat  in  the  district 
of  Bouzok.  This  city  was  in  a  manner  wholly  the  creation  of  its  founder, 
Chapwan  Oglon,  and  contained  16,000  inhabitants,  whilst  his  palace  occu- 
pied  an  immense  ipftoe  centre  of  the  dty,  which,  by  Kinnier*a  oboer- 
▼ationa,  lies  in  SO*  iS'  N.  lat.  in  ft  hollow  surrounded  on  all  aides  hy  naked 
cad  barren  bilk.  A  handsome  mosque,  in  imitation  of  Sancta  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  was  erected  by  this  chief,  who,  according  to  Kinnier,  aeda- 
hnialy  stodied  the  good  of  his  sntgecta,  by  encoangiog  i^riciiltare  and 
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avoiding  tho«e  oppressiTV  flMMwet  wkkh  h§j9  depopulated  ao  imfgB  a  paib 

tion  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Kaisariahf  Galajokj  Sfc."]  About  12  hours  S.  of  Angora  is  the  city 
of  Galajokf  containing  10,000  inhabitaots,  aud  defended  by  a  strong  casUe 
fituated  on  »  high  rode,  m  Ihe  Artrict  of  Kiaogari,  the  anciaoM  Gan^ra^ 
Near  the  aowoe  of  the  eaatem  Halya  la  the  city  of  Xauariah,  the  andaBl 
Cattarea  Afazaca,  on  die  Bfelaa ;  but  so  impnfeet  ia  our  knowledge  of 
this  district,  that  it  is  not  yet  determined  by  geographers  whether  the  river 
Kaisariah  runs  EL  to  the  Euphrates,  or  N.W.  to  the  Halys.  Kaisariah  is 
said  once  to  have  contained  400,000  houIs,  when  pillaged  by  Sapor  in  the 
reign  of  Valerian.  It  lies  on  the  S.  side  of  a  plain  of  preat  extent.  In  a 
recess  of  this  plain,  formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Argi  Dagh,  stands  the 
modem  dty,  mimranded  on  three  adaa  hy  moantidBa.  It  atiU  contaiaa 
idxmt  25,000  sods,  and  enjoys  a  oomideiable  oomoieree  wHh  Aaia  Bfiner 
and  Syria.  Thia  city  has  80  fiUages  under  its  jurisdiction. — W.  of  Ki^ 
aariah  are  the  towns  iii  JBngysu  and  KarcMttarj  the  ancient  Ctfhistrm 
and  Castahala,  now  places  of  small  irapoiiance. — To  the  S.W.  is  Noitr, 
the  ancient  iVora,  the  castle  of  the  celebrated  Euinenos,  stated  to  have 
been  2  stadia  in  circumference.  Jinge-har  or  Nour  is  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions. — To  the  S.W.  of  Nour  is  Nidegh,  the  seat  of  a  pasha,  a  place 
conlrining  5,I10aeiila,and  coweapondingto  theaadettt  CtM^wu— To  the 
S.W.  of  this  ia  the  Oaaabair  of  Ketchhisaar,  fiunooa  for  its  laannlactnre  of 
gunpowder,  the  whole  country  round  being  impregnated  with  nitre.  It 
lies  in  the  midst  of  a  paradise  of  froit-trees,  several  miles  in  length,  irri- 
gated by  numberless  rivulets  of  the  clearest  water.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.  A  great  many  ruins  are  found  here,  which  Kiunier  justly  attri- 
butes to  the  Komana ;  in  his  opinion  Ketcbhiasar  is  the  ancient  UjfanOf 
or  Dana, 

Botian,']  SJS.  of  Kaisariah  is  BotUuh  the  ancient  Camana  Pontica^ 
ind  the  cartel  of  the  aadant  Cataonia.  It  liea  in  a  large  and  noble  plain 
crowned  with  40  populous  Tillages,  all  dependent  on  the  city.  Boatan 
contains  a  popubtion  of  9,000  aoida,  and  haa  a  great  oonunerce  in  wheat* 

which  is  sold  to  the  Turcomans  who  carry  it  as  far  as  Aleppo.  When 
afraid  of  an  attack,  they  lay  the  environs  of  the  place  under  water.  So 
^orant  are  modern  geographers  of  the  topography  of  this  district,  that 
whilst  D'Anville  and  Kennel  place  it  near  the  source  of  the  Seilioon  or 
Sarus,  Mr  Bruce — who  travelled  through  it  in  1812 — ^pbces  it  on  the  S.E. 
branch  of  the  Halys,  or  Kisil-Imiak.  It  seems  to  be  aninmnded  with 
rangea  of  monntama  en  all  aidea,  aa  on  tfae  S.E.by  the  Kaaler-Dagfa,  which 
aepiratea  it  from  the  pashalic  of  Marash,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.W\  by  ano- 
ther range,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  diatrict  of  Kaisariah,  on  the 
N.,  from  the  district  of  Melitene  by  another  range,  and  on  the  S.  by  Cilicia, 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  term  Ul-Bostany  applied  to  this  disthct* 
means  *  the  garden,'  an  appellation  well-suited  to  the  place. 

MarashJ^  Though  Marash  be  the  seat  of  a  paslia,  and  capital  of  the 
district  of  Dhnlgadir-IU,  we  are  quite  in  the  daric  aa  to  ita  site,  D'Anrille 
placing  it  to  the  of  mount  Amanna  and  identifying  it  with  the  aacieBft 
Germamciaf  whilst  an  eye-witness,  a  German  tFaveller  of  the  name  of 
Schellinger,  places  it  to  the  N.E.  of  Amanus  or  the  Kauler-Dagh,  and  m 
sight  of  the  Euphrates.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  terra  incognita  to  Europeans. 

AdanUy  ^c]  Passing  S.W.  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  we  meet  wiUi 
Messix,  the  ancient  Mapsuestiaj  on  the  Seihoon,  and  the  ancient  Pyramus, 
now  a  Urge  village  inhabited  by  Turcomans,  and  dependent  on  the  pasha  of 
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Aiianh.—^AiUtna,  '20  miles  W.  of  Mess'iB,  u>  still  a  lartje  cit\r,  nearlv  as 
populous  Tarsus.  The  iiihabitauta  are  chicily  luik^  and  Turconi.ui-. 
IVimdi  on  a  gentle  dec^vitv  gqBioaiided  by  gaidana  and  ordiarJd  aim 
viiMfBidi.  The  biidge  over  the  Scihon  k  tm^M  age  of  Jnsinnvi, 
by  whom  it  WB8  built. — About  28  miles  S.W.  of  Adaae>M<Ae  MiflnDt 

Tarsus,  once  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  and  the  xivtk  ci  Athens,  Jkitioch,  and 
Alexandria  in  wealtb  and  grandeur,  in  literature  and  ncience,  and  a  ntf 
whicb  will  i'oi  cvr-r  preserve  its  fame  aniontrHt  Clnistiiui.s  as  beini:  the  birth- 
place of  tbe  great  apostle  of  the*  (gentiles.     Though  still  a  larsje  citv  coii- 

taiaiug  30,000  iubabitauts,  it:*  site  does  not  oerupy  oue-touitli  of  the 
andent  dty.  The  OKleiinve  plim  on  which  it  stands  is  bounded  ou  all 
aideoi  but  ffmaidi.the  see,  by  moimtaiiis ;  and  al  a  dinnee  Tanoi'liaB 
more  the  aygpeanmce  of  a  park  or  foiest  then  of  e  city,  it  kao  enviroiied  with 
gardens,  rmeyards,  and  plaatatiooa  of  fir-tiees.  No  inscriptions  are  to 'be 
found  here,  a-^  might  have  been  expected,  and  the  only  ruin  of  importance 
18  that  of  a  large  ohloug  building,  1:^0  paces  long  by  one-balf  of  that  broad, 
with  walls  17  feet  high  and  15  thick,  but  by  no  means  beautilied  or  orna- 
meuted.  It  is  supposed  by  Kinuier,  with  probability,  to  be  the  tomb  ot 
the  (amous  but  unfortunate  Julian,  familiarly  knomi  bv'  tbe  appellation  of 
the  apootate.  •  It  is  the  aaat  of  a  moutselUnL— firom  Tanas  ue  eoost  ex- 
tends S.W.  to  the  cape  of  Animure.  No  phans  worthy  of  note  oocnr  here. 
K.W.  of  Animnre  is  Alaiah,  the  ancient  Coracesium,  a  very  stem^  podi- 
tion,  much  resembling  Gibraltar,  but  otbcrwisc  of  no  importance.  Beyond 
this  is  the  coa'-t  of  the  ancient  Paniphyliu.  ()t  this  Satalia,  the  ancient 
OlbiOy  is  the  cJiiet  city,  having  a  population  of  30,000  souls,  acrording  to 
some,  and  but  8,000,  according  to  others.  It  is  deh'ghtlulh-  <i?nnted  at 
the  head  of  a  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name,  below  a  forest  oi  orange  and 
lemon-tnes,  and  snmmnda  a  ^miSl  hmboiir.  The  streets  appear  from  the 
sea  as  rising  behmd  each  other  ]2ka  the  rows  of  an  amphitheatre.  On  the 
level  summit  of  the  hill  the  dty  is  inclosed  with  a  ditch,  a  double  wall, 
and  a  series  of  square  towers  50  yards  apart.  Hie  Stone  piers  which  once 
inclosed  the  barliour  on  both  bides  are  now  niinou'^. — N.  of  tliis  i-Ji  the 
Stena  Telmessi.  or  •  Df_'til<«  of  T«'hiirs^u-<.'  l.-adin-  into  thf  bit'li  upland  of 
Milyas,  and  whicb  xiiexuudci  ikc  Cireat  passed  iu  iiis  march  from  the  coast 
into  Inland  Phrygia.  , 

I^fcUU}  Trom  SataUa  the  coast  mns  almost  straight  S.  forming  tbe 
eastern  shiwe  of  the  Lycian  peninsula,  and  runs  N.W.  to  the  golf  of  BAaori, 
thus  rounding  the  peninsula  the  whole  way..  No  cities  of  importaaee  oc- 
cur on  this  coast  of  the  60  which  Lycia  once  contained. 

Cities  of  Caria,  c^  t.]  The  numerous  wealthy  and  commercial  cities  which 
stuildfd  the  chores,  liays  and  Lnilf^  of  (?iiria,  Doris,  /Eolis  and  Ionia,  have  al- 
most all  disappeiired,  and  ira\t'lliT>  h.ivr  in  vain  attempted  to  tix  the  sit«'s 
or  trace  tbe  remains  of  .hiu  Ii  cities  aa  Mj/ui,  Caunus,  P/ii/scus,  J/j/out/isus, 
CobiphOmf  Pkoeaa,  Ephcsus,  MUetus,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion* Halicaiwnn  is  still  reeognised  in  Badmm  opposite  to  Cos. 
IJbfingh  the  miserable  Tillage  of  J^a«a/uc^  be  generally  deemed  a  rem- 
ni^t  of  the  ancient  Ephesus,  yet  tliis  point  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  dU- 
lazzo  tbe  Mt/Iaza  of  Strabo,  an  inland  city  N.E.  of  Badroun,  contidos  a  vast 
number  of  classical  remains,  j)arti(  ularly  an  am])hitbeatre,  a  temple  of  Ju-^ 
piter,  and  the  tcmi)!.-  ut  Augustus. —  Cuzel/iisxar^  the  ancient  Marrufshi^  on 
tlie  Mujauder,  is  Mill  a  lai'ge  and  commercial  city,  tbe  -.eat  of  a  pasha,  and 
4  milesjo  cu-cumference.  Seated  on  the  brow  of  a  liill,  it  comniand^  a  fin** 
▼l&w  oC  tbe  Marauder,  with  its  rich  and  extennTe  plains,  finely  inclobcd, 
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and  plnntod  with  fig  and  almond  trees.  It  is  more  regularly  built  than 
inoBt  Turkish  cities,  and  being  full  of  courts  and  gardens,  planted  with 
cjrpraaa  and  cnaiige  trees,  it  has  a  beaotifal  appeaianoe.  Its  commerce 
IB  great,  especially  in  cotton,  cotton-yam,  ooaiae  calicoes  and  Euopean 
gooda.  Guzelhissar  lias  many  rich  merchants,  particularly  Jinvs,  and 
many  opulent  families  reside  in  it>  The  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  the 
largent  next  to  those  of  Epliesns,  and  Ditidymone  arc  found  here.  It  lies 
50  miles  S.  of  Magnesia  on  the  Hennus.  From  tln^  M.cander  round  about 
to  the  Propontis,  order,  peace,  and  increajsin<^  opulence  are  proofs  of  the  ex- 
cellent administration  of  the  family  of  Kara  O^mau  Oglou,  who  for  more 
than  60  years  have  ruled  here  with  almost  aliaidute  anihority.  The  Graelca 
enjoy  thnr  schools  in  the  andent  iEolis,  where  Homer  and  Thvcydides  are 
lead.  The  TWcomana  near  the  sooree  of  the  Hermna  are  employed  in 
agricaltnre.  The  seed  is  sown  and  the  harvests  gathered  in  every  where  in 
safety. — If  the  renowned  Sardisy  once  the  capital  of  the  wealthy  Crcesus, 
and  the  scat  of  one  of  the  seven  clmrclies  of  Asia,  is  now  re<luced  to  a 
pitiful  vllluLre,  other  citien,  as  Magnesia  on  the  Ilennus,  Philadelphia  and 

Thtfntira  .still  retain  somewhat  of  their  ancient  fame.  Magnisa  the  seat  of 
the  Oglou  family  is  seated  on  the  side  of  the  Sarabat  or  Hennus,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Sipylus,  or  ttie  Sipnli*Dagh,  a  lofty  and  rugged  mountain,  which 
abmptly  terminates  the  vast  plain  reaching  from  Akhlmar  to  this  place. 
It  is  a  large  and  well-peopled  city,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Sardis,  and  18  N.E.of 
Smynau^PhUadelphiaf  or  AUaksheher — the  city  of  God' — is  a  lai^ge  and 
extensive  city  occupyintjf  the  declivities  of  3  or  4  hills,  and  exhibits  many 
remains  of  a  thick  and  lofty  wall  which  once  encompassed  it.  It  contains 
a  Greek  cathedral  and  a  number  of  churches.  The  inhabitants  are  skilful 
dyers,  and  weave  a  great  quantity  of  coai-se  cotton.  Being  on  one  of  the 
caravan  routes  to  Smyrna,  it  has  a  considerable  commerce  and  is  greatly 
frequented  by  merchants.  It  is  80  miles  S.E.  of  Sardis,  and  5  camvaa 
joamejrs  from  Smynuu—- 2*Ajfialifi0,  now  AkhUtoTf  lies  on  the  Lycoo  or 
the  modem  Aksu,  a  small  stream  running  S.W.  to  the  Sarabat,  25  miles 
N.W.  of  Sardis,  and  40  S.E.  of  Bergamo.  Its  rich  and  flat  plain  is  pro- 
ductive of  immense  crops  of  cotton  and  com,  which  enrich  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  in  annually  inundated  by  the  floods  of  the  Sarabat  and  Aksu.  It 
contains  5000  udial)itants,  all  Mohaniinedans.  Here  was  one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  as  also  at  Philadelphia. — In  ascending  the  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Maeander,  the  traveller  discovers  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Laodieeay  now  the  abode  of  foxes.  It  is  called  BikiktMsar,  *  the  old  city.' 
It  lay  on  the  Lyens,  a  branch  of  the  Hermus.  It  has  been  confomded 
udth  Celnns.  There  are  vast  ruius  here,  besides  those  of  3  large  amphi- 
theatres, and  a  circus  erected  by  Vespasian. — A  few  miles  distant  is  the 

Turkish  city  of  Deguislu,  in  a  fine  situation,  planted  with  all  kinds  ol 
fruit  trees,  well  watered  witli  pleasant  streams  ;  so  that  for  beauty  and 
climate  it  is  called  a  second  Damascus.  But  in  1715,  the  citv  was  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake,  by  which  12,000  people  perished.  It  was  airain 
rebuilt.  To  the  £.  and  S.  are  mouutaius  covered  with  snow,  called  Baba- 
Dagliare  or '  the  white  moontaios,'  corresponding  to  the  Mans  CadmiMS 
of  tlie  andentB.  In  the  same  large  valley  is  the  city  of  BanAoMk^Kaim 
or  *  the  castle  of  cotton,'  so  called  from  the  white  rocks  which  encompass 
it.  It  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Hierapolis,  a  dty  of  vast  extent  (ind 
great  c(?lebrity  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  whole  of  this 
large  valley  is  volcanic,  beinp;  composed  of  a  dry  soil  imprenrnated  with 
sulphur,  bitumen,  and  other  combustible  substances,— honce  its  appellation  of 
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EaittkekmimeBe  m  'the  faanit  ooontry/  and  bence  die  freqdency  of 

aheep,  ^ivliate.  wool  mm^M.  thil  iof  IfiWloi  in  fineneii^  ad  cHidied 

till*  [»eopIe  of  Laodicea  who  were  accounted  tin  wmIiUmI  is  A»>Ia  Minor. 
'l"!u»  ancient  Colossce,  to  tlie  church  of  w  hich  an  epistle  was  sent  by  Pnly 
htoud  a  few  miles  to  the  E.  of  Laodicea;  the  viUi^  of  Momotu  mow 
oiu'upies  part  of  llie  aucieut  site. 

Smtjrna.'J^  Tlie  city  of  Smyrna,  though  ofieu  tlestroyed  hy  eartli(juakeii 
and  devastated  by  tbe  pl^ue,  fttill  retaixiB  it8  pristine  reuowu.  Of  the 
seven  apocalyptic  4iaiifcw>  UmI  of  Smyrna  still  TCBMb%  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  Greek  iiMiiBf  aliHn  Tea  times  destroyed,  Ae  has  enccewifely  Mte 
a  phceniz  risen  from  her  a^hes  wHli  leiiovited  splendour,  and  k  at  this 
day  the  queen  of  the  cities  of  Anatolia,  as  in  ande&t  times  ^he  wai>  f^tvled 
*  the  Lovely.' — '  the  crown  of  Ionia,' — and  '  the  ornament  of  Asia.'  It  is 
ti»  the  excelieiif)'  and  extent  of  its  hnrhour,  and  the  conv«'nience  of  its  "si- 
tuation at  lit."  lo<»t  (»/  a  liili  coniiiiainliMLr  a  full  view  of  it.  that  Siji\  rna  is 
so  much  uidebted  for  its  permanency  as  a  populous,  large,  and  coiniia  rcial 
city*  it  waa  origoially  bmH  by  the  jBoKan  Greeks  according  to  Ilerudu- 
tin^  wbo^  aceoidiBg  to  a  system  very  common  among  the  andenis,  erect- 
ed the  ImSdiBga  en  the  brow  of  the  hfll  facing  the  harboiir,  the  Ull  sup- 
plying  the  maihle,  whilst  its  slope  afibrdeda  place  forilie^eats  rising  sue- 
cesnvely  behind  each  other,  in  the  great  theatre  for  the  exliihiiion  of 
ffames.  Almost  every  trace  however  of  the  aiM-ient  city  has  he^'n  «»hliter- 
ated  hy  tlje  wars  hetweeu  the  Greeivs  aiMi  Oitonians.  and  its  destruction 
by  Tamerlane  in  l-iOii.  The  foundation  of  the  stadiuin  iniieed  remains, 
hnt  the  area  is  sown  with  grains  In  the  course  of  revolutions  .Smyrna 
has  sBd  down  the  hill  as  it  were  to  the  aea  shore  where  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent. It  has  imder  the  TMa  regained  its  former  popidooanesB.  Forthis 
it  hss  been  diiefly  inddHed  to  that  greatest  of  Turkish  yiziers  the  cele- 
brated Kiuprili  Achmet  paslm,  tlie  ronqnienir  ol  Candia  aTid  Camissieck. 
This  persoiiaire,  conscious  of  its  importance  m  a  commercial  city,  and  of 
what  a(l\ aiitii4re  that  commerce  was  to  tin*  revenues  of  his  ma.sf«'r.  ererted 
at  his  own  expense  a  noble  exchani/e,  and  a  sumptuous  csu-avaiisai  v.  w  ith 
a  coffee  house  and  stables,  all  biult  of  free  8tone  and  covered  with  lead, 
except  die  stabiles.  He  alM  erected  an  ezedlent  Isvge  castmn-hooMfoiinded 
on  piles  of  wood,  witUn  the  sea  marie,  and  a  statdy  aqnadnct,  hy  which 
he  joined  so  many  streams  into  one  curtSDtt  aa  supplied  a&  die  new  build- 
ings.  He  also  achfed  7:i  now  fountains  to  the  10  old  ones,  so  that  it  is 
SS  well  supplied  witli  water  as  any  city  in  flie  Turkish  empire.  All  these 
■works  were  finished  in  1G77.  Its  central  situation  and  nohle  }»ort  attract 
nierchauts  of  almost  every  nation,  in  ships  hy  sea.  and  caravans  hy  land, 
uiid  render  it  the  great  emporium  of  eiistern  commerce.  It  is  4  miles  iu 
dreidf,  and  estendt  a  mile  along  the  shore,  in  approaching  from  which  it 
makaaa  iery  grand  appeanaoe<— Xha  hay  is  8:  leagues  round,  and  every 
wImt^  the  anchofage  is  good.  It  ia  so  completely  land-locked,  that  no- 
dung  is  seen  from  the  town  but  the  projecting  pcmits  that  indose  it.  Jm 
summer  the  lieat  is  excessive,  and  hut  for  th«  sea  breezes,  would  he  in- 
supportable. Its  commerce  lias  htcii  already  nientiniKMl.  Tlie  pupidation — 
as  usual  Avhen  treatinir  of  Turkish  l  ilies — is  still  niutiei  ot  niere  conjecture, 
and  luw  of  course  been  variously  entlmated,  at  from  90,000  to  2iUJ,000. 
Mr  Turner  who  hitely  visited  it,  computaa  it  at  KMMWC^Fthus :  60,000 
INu^  8(M)00  GieelB>4aDeniaaa  BOeO,  and  £ui  ojN  ana;ariKMi*i^mo. 
Iba  pigm  fioequently  visits  this  dty,  and  in  1814  swept  off  6(^000  ^ 
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sons.  We  cannot  dismiHs  Sniynia,  without  observing,  t)iat  it  luia  ])ceii 
famed  as  tlie  birth-place  of  the  imiuortal  Homer,  though  otlior  l  ities  pre- 
tend ail  equal  right  to  that  honour.  It  ia  equally  famous  among  Christians 
as  being  the  site  of  one  of  the  aeven  dmrcbes  of  Asia,  end  the  place  where 
Polycarp  preached,  and  where  he  was  put  to  death.  Smyrna  is  86  nulee 
direct  distance  N.  of  Ephesus. 

Scala  Nima,2  ScaCa  Nova  is  a  maritime  city  of  some  importance,  and 
supplies  in  some  measure  the  place  of  Ephesus,  from  which  it  is  9  miles 
distant.  The  harbour  is  small  and  confined,  but  the  city  is  fortified  and 
well  built,  and  drives  a  considerable  trade.  It  contains  a  population  of 
1)000  gouls,  of  which  6000  are  Turks.  It  was  the  Ncajwiis  or  new  city 
of  tlie  Milehiaiis,  and  still  presents  some  magnificent  ruins. 

Pergamus.2  Bergamo^  the  ancient  and  renowned  Pcrgamns,  still  pre- 
sents the  remains  of  its  former  grandenr,  as  the  capital  of  the  Attalian 
dynasty.  This  city  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  very  steep  high  hill,  which 
coven  it  from  the  N.  winds,  18  miles  E.  of  the  sea  or  gulf  of  Pergamus, 
and  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Caicua,  now  called  the  Grimakli,  which 
in  winter  overflows  its  banks,  and  renders  the  place  ditficult  of  access.  Its 
present  population  is  estimated  at  15,000  soulf«.  It  contains  10  mosques, 
2  Christian  churches,  and  a  synagogue.  In  the  time  of  Spon  and 
Wheeler  there  were  only  15  Christian  families  here>  very  poor,  and  who 
earned  a  scanty  snhnstence  hy  coltlvatiog  gardens.  The  strsets  are  wider 
and  cleaner  thtan  is  usual  in  Asiatic  towns.  An  immensely  large  hoildiog^ 
formerly  a  Christian  chnrch,  now  a  mosque,  is  8aid  to  he  the  church  in 
which  the  disciples  met  to  whom  St  John  directed  his  letter,  and  they  show 
what  is  said  to  bo  the  tomb  of  Antipas  '  the  faithful  martyr.'  Pergamus 
is  celebrated  for  the  invention  of  parchment,  and  for  its  librai  y  collected 
successively  by  the  Attalian  monarchs,  which  amounted  to  200,000 
volumes,  all  of  which  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  and  were  subse- 
quently gifted  to  the  Alexandrian  library  by  Antony,  the  husband  of  the 
inlamoas  Cleopatra.   It  was  also  the  third  of  the  seven  churches  <^  Asm* 

Lyaa^  the  Troadf  Sfc.2  The  whole  S.W.  and  western  coasts  of  Asia, 
containing  the  Lycian  peninsnla,  Perasa,  Doris,  Ionia,  .Solis,  Mysia*  and 
the  Traad,  contained  so  many  cities  and  maritime  towns,  all  assodatod 
with  80  many  historical  and  classical  recollections,  that  more  than  a  volume 
would  be  requisite  to  elucidate  the  comparative  geography  of  this  once 
flourishing  portion  of  our  globe,  whero  poetry  and  music,  architecture  and 
statuary,  once  dwelt  as  in  a  loved  abode.  No  cities  of  importance  now 
exist  in  the  Troad.  This  small  peninsula,  which  once  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Priam,  has  been  minutely  examined  of  late  by  modem  trafeUers ;  hot 
their  united  labovri  have  hitherto  served  not  to  elacidate  hut  to  einhiiiHss 
the  question  respecting  the  various  localities  mentioned  in  the  Iliad :  aa 
the  plain  of  Troy  itself, — the  tomb  of  Ilus,—- tlie  hot  and  cold  springs,— 
the  Simois,  and  others.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  however,  viewed 
from  Gargarus,  the  highest  point  of  mount  Ida,  exacUy  harmonizes  with 
the  vivid  descriptions  of  Homer. 


CHAP,  v.— ISLANJ>S  OFF  XHS  COAST  OF  ASIA  MINOB. 

Hbrb,  as  on  the  coast  above  described,  the  chain  of  islands  whidi  border 

it  is  equally  famous  for  classical  recollections.  Every  rock  has  Its  hbtory; 
every  island  its  age  of  renown, — its  classical  gods,-»it8  deified  heroes,— 
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Mid  it0  men  of  genloB.  Not  an  iiiaMl  exbto  in  thb  chain  but  what  has 
been  the  theino  of  hislory  and  the  aobject  of  aong. 

Tcnedos.']  Commeiicing  from  tlio  Hellespont,  the  small  ide  of  Tone- 
%1oe  is  the  first  in  order.  It  is  still  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Tarin 
having  given  it  the  narae  of  Bogtcha  Adassi.  Small  as  it  is,  in  con- 
nexion witli  tlio  war  of  Troy,  it  has  obtained  a  classical  immortality 
from  the  pens  of  Homer  and  Vii^il,  and  at  this  day  produces  the  best 
wine  in  all  the  Levant.  It  lias  a  small  town  on  its  eastern  extremityi 
fortified  by  a  castle,  and  possessing  a  harboor. 

Lef6ot.j  Leaboty  or  Jli^^fene,  now  Af €lelM,  aooeeeda :  flunona  in  days 
of  daaneal  alorjr  for  generona  wine^  beantifid  woomd,  and  melodioiia  sing- 
ers— some  of  whom  being  sent  for  to  Sparta  to  appeaae  a  tnmnlt,  qnellMl 
it  with  the  sweetness  of  their  voices  I  Its  wine  was  compared  by  Athe- 
mtMn  to  amhrosia,  the  food  of  the  immortal^).  In  ail  these  particulars  the 
island  still  preserves  its  fame.  Here  winter  is  unknown  ;  the  verdure  is 
perpetual ;  and  the  abundance  of  evergreens  gives  to  January  the  colour 
of  June.  Here  the  parching  heats  of  summer  are  never  felt :  the  thick 
shade  of  trees,  and  thousands  of  crystal  founts,  which  every  where  arise 
and  ibnn  thenisolvea  into  munberiaia  rivolets,  joined  to  tiio  ntaiiing^  sea- 
bt^aeaa  the  conatant  cofvectivo  and  companion  of  meridian  beal^ualify 
tiie  •b',  nd  render  the  year  an  endleaa  May.  The  mountains ^of  varied 
forms,  cofieiad  with  vinea  and  olives,  even  amidst  their  rugged^topa,  rise 
round  the  numerous  bays  of  the  coast :  while  in  the  interior  they  are  clad 
with  mastic,  turpentine  trees,  pines  of  Aleppo,  and  the  cistus.  The  less 
agreeable  verdure  of  the  olives  is  here  coiTected,  embellished,  and  brightened 
by  a  lively  mixture  of  bays  and  laurels  aspiring  to  the  height  of  forest 
trees,  of  myrtles  and  pomegranates,  of  arbutus  rich  at  once  in  blossom 
and  beny,  sod  of  mnlbeniea  growing  wild  Sodiaraf 
tiM  taatuial  beantiea  of  the  Leabian  isle.  The  booaaa  are  all  square  tow« 
neatly  built  of  hewn  atone,  and  so  hig^  as  to  overtop  the  treaa,  and 
^MMHUd  a  view  of  the  sea  and  neighbouring  islands.  Tne  lower  stories 
arie  granaries  and  storehouses,  and  the  habitable  apartments  are  all  at  the 
top,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  a  stone  stair,  built  for  the  most  part  on 
the  outside,  and  surrounding  the  tower ;  so  that  from  this  apartment  the 
trees  are  overlooked,  and  the  whole  country  is  seen  ;— while  the  habitations 
themselves,  which  are  very  numerous,  peering  above  the  groves,  add  life 
•■d  variety  to  tJha  eneiiinting  aoene,  and  gire  an  air  of  haniaa  fifolotbaae 
ipoadhnda,  which  elae  might  be  supposed  the  region  of  dryada*  of  naiad% 
and  of  satyra.  This  iskmi  is  36  geographical  milea  long  by  85  of  great- 
eat  breadth,  and  100  in  drenmferenoe.  The  amount  of  the  popolation  ia 
nurioQsly  estimated.  By  one  estimate  25,000  souls  is  the  number  assign* 
ed  ;  and  by  another  40,000,  one-half  of  whom  are  Turks  and  the  other 
half  Greeks.  Castro^  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Miftf- 
lene^  many  vestiges  of  which  are  still  found.  Mitylenc  formerly  contained 
8  cities  of  note,  amongst  which  Mvl/it^mfia  was  celebrated  for  its  fertile 
territory  and  ezceUent  winea.  But  die  ialand  ia  chiefly  fomoiH  for  the 
many  great  men  it  prodnced :  aa  Pittocoa  the  sago  $  Amna  the  ftmona 
hytw  poet ;  Aribn  w  annician,  fabled  to  bare  lieen  carried  on  the  bacic  of 
a  dolphin  allured  by  bia  mnaic;  Terpander,  who  gave  additional  strings  to 
the  lyre ;  Theophrastus,  the  successor  of  Aristotle ;  Hellanicus  the  histo- 
rian ;  and  Callias  tlie  critic.  Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetess  and  inventresa 
of  the  poetic  measure  called  by  lier  name,  was  also  a  native  of  ibis  island. 
Here  Lpicurus  read  his  lectuiet>  before  he  came  to  Athens ;  aud  here 
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Aristotle  resided  two  yean»  to  inpiwe  bia  kaowledge  by  eonvene  with 

its  learned  natives.^ 

Scio.']  This  island,  tlie  renownod  Chios^  lies  4-00  stadia  to  the  S.E.  of 
Metelin,  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Ionia,  from  wiiich  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  strait.  This  delightful  island  was  indebted  for  its  liberty  under 
the  Turkish  government  to  its  mastic  plantations,  in  consequence  of 
whicli  it  was  assigned  as  the  demesne  of  the  tuUam'Valide,  or  '  sultan 
mother.'  Indoitry,  the  child  of  ireedom»  bad  tramformed  ihb  ialaiid  into 
a  gardest  althoogh  it  is  in  a  great  meaaare  coaiipoaed  of  gianite  and  calca^ 
reoaa  rocks  ;  and  up  to  1822  the  population  w&s  calcnkted  at  11(^000 
sovIb,  of  whom  30,000  resided  in  tlie  capital.  I^emons,  omgea,  and 
cedars,  together  with  an  intermixture  of  figs  and  pomegranates,  perfume 
tb(»  air ;  whilst  the  ever-green  oak,  the  pine,  tlic  wild  mastick  tree,  and 
tlic  rarrube,  were  the  only  trees  observed  growing  wild.  Tlie  mastic 
tree  was  the  diief  produce  of  the  island  in  modern  times.  Of  these, 
100,000  were  raised  by  22  villages,  and  tho  annoal  produce  waa  100,000 
lbs:  300  oheeta  of  this  gum,  of  100  Iba.  each,  went  to  the  aattan.  The 
inhabitants  enjoyed  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  were  divided  into  the 
two  opposite  communions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  church.  Nowhere  in- 
deed in  all  the  Turkish  dominions  did  the  Greeks  enjoy  such  liberty  as  at 
Scio.  But  in  an  evil  hour,  instigated  by  some  Samiote  emissaries  to  join 
in  tlie  struggle  for  Grecian  independence  with  tlieir  brethren  in  Samos  and 
(ireec-e,  they  revolted  and  joined  their  countrymen.  This  drew  upon 
them  the  severest  weight  of  Turkish  vengeance.  In  April,  1822,  the 
capitan  pasha  invaded  the  island  with  a  fleet,  and  landing  several  thonsand 
men,  atormed  the  city  and  castle,  on  which  oecaaion  all  the  males  above 
12  years  of  age  were  massacred,  and  the  women  and  childien  cvried  cap- 
tives to  Constantinople,  where  the  male  children  were  circumcised,  as 
proofs  of  conversion  to  the  Mussulman  faith.  From  April  11th  to  May 
10th  the  sluin  amounted  to  5J5,000,  and  the  captives  to  30,000.  Such 
has  been  tin?  unhappy  fate  of  tluj  beautiful  Scio  I  This  island  anciently 
produced  several  great  men ;  as  Tlieopompus  the  historian,  Theociitus  the 
poet,  and  Metrodorus  preceptor  to  the  famous  Hippocrates. 

Samo9.2  S.E.  43  milea  ia  Samoa,  a  moontainoas  rugged  island,  about 
half  the  aise  of  Scio^  24  milea  long  by  12  broad,  and  70  in  oompan*  Aa 
it  ia  taXL  of  eminences  and  precipices,  it  was  called  Samos,  from  MMie,  a 
word  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  denoting  any  high  place  or  eminence. 
It  contains  2  ranges  of  lofty  mountmns,  the  chief  of  which,  mount  Kerkhi, 
is  4752  feet  liigh.  Between  these  are  rich  and  cultivated  plains,  abun- 
dantly productive  of  grain,  vines,  tigs,  melons,  red  and  wliite  pomegra- 
nates. The  people  of  this  island  enjoy  a  sort  of  ro])ublican  freedom,  an- 
nually electing  their  own  rulera.    Cura  is  the  tituUu-  capital ;  but  Valki^ 

'  TliPfR  in  one  (^ingularitv  peculiar  to  tlie  people  of  Mett'lin,  and  which  ■etnai  alwiiva 
to  have  prevailed  in  this  isfaiid,  namely,  the  sovorei^^nty  of  the  females— to exvresB  It  in 
the  TttlgHr  fjtumimt  the  women  wear  the  breeches.  The  women  here  are  everv  thing,  and 
the  men  nothing ;  the  husband  is  merely  his  wife's  head-domestio,  perpetually  bound  t« 
her  service,  and  the  slave  of  her  caprice.  The  women  have  town  and  country-hoaaca.  In 
the  management  of  which  the  hiishands  have  no  share,  nor  ever  dure  to  interfere.  The 
husband's  distinguiahiag  appeUstion  is  his  wife's  fomily  name.  The  womaa  rides  eatiMv 
on  horseback ;  and  die  man  alts  sideways.  The  eldest  daughter  inherits  the  whole  tend- 
ed property,  and  the  sons  :ire  paid  off  with  sthuII  dowers,  or  what  is  worse,  turned  out 
penDvlees  to  seek  their  fortunes.  The  sexes  seem,  in  tact,  to  have  here  changed  their 
nlnthre  situations,  end  the  women  appear  to  iMve  slwsys  had  somethinK  masculine  in 
their  hahitH  iind  pnjpensities,  and  to  have  borne  constant  rule  over  the  men.  It  i» 
impossible  to  account  for  this  strange  anomaly,  no  where  punillelutl  in  the  globe  ;  the 
latend  1%  to  «ll  appesmoe^  •  perleot  model  of  sn  Amnwionisii  oolsaMaweslth. 
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dHtingokhed  by  its  large  nd  coBfwrient  Imbovr,  m  iIm  priadpal  cHf. 
The  populatioa  is  stated  aft  60,000.  Samoa  is  the  only  iskiid  in  the 
v^bole  afdupelago  where  the  women  have  no  pretearioarco'baaafty*  'fhe 

anporb  lemsum  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  the  turdjuy  goddess  of  Samon,  yet 
Tomaia  as  a  feast  to  antiquarians.  In  former  days,  Sanios  was  famod  for  its 
earth<  n\vaie,  whicli,  if  we  believe  Gellius.  was  first  nint|<;  hero,  and  held 
in  irit'.'it  itMpu^st  among  the  ancients,  who  uso<l  it  at  thi'ir  most  splendid 
feasts  ;  and  the  earth  near  tlte  villago  of  Bavonda  is  .still  esteemed  exc^d- 
leol  foB  potteia*  wse ;  bat  the  BMBn&ctara  baa  been  Umg  abandoned,  and 
the  modem  islanden  are  nupplied  from  Sao  and  Anoona  with  that  inre. 
Samoa  is  separated  from  the  continent  of  Ionia  br  a  narroir  strait,  net  a 
miU>  broad,  and  fnnn  the  isle  of  Nicaria  to  the  sondi  hy  another  8  miles 
wide,  lioth  th(se  are  infested  by  pirates,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Strabo.  The  Samiots  arc  at  prcsont  wholly  independent  of  thf'  Turks ; 
and  as  the  latter  have  lost  their  navy,  tliere  is  no  probability  of  th*'ir  rc- 
coverirji^  the  island.  It  is  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  the  threat  Pyth'i^:"" 
ras,  of  Chcerilus  the  poet,  of  Conon  the  mathematician,  the  preceptor  of 
Arehimedes,  and  other  eminent  men  too  nnmeroos  to  mention. 
.  Nkaria,2  Nicaria  is  a  small  island  S.  of  Samoa,  rieh  m  bnilding  tim- 
ber, but  of  barren  soU.  The  inhabitants,  aliout  3000,  aro  poor  and  prond, 
pretending  to  be  sprung  of  the  imperial  l)!ood  of  the  CSonstantines. 

Pdtm  IS,]  The  isle  of  Patmo*?  is  onlv  fanions  as  the  place  of  banish- 
ment ot  violui  the  divine,  being  rnoualatnaus,  vorkv,  and  barren.  It  ha'a, 
however,  several  saft»  a!id  capacious  har!>our.^,  one  of  whicli,  La  Scala,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  arcliipelago.  On  this  account  the  \  cnetiau  fleet 
used  to  winter  here  during  the  war  of  Candia,  which  enriched  the  island- 
en.  It  baa  but  one  well4NiiH  walled  town,  with  the  monastery  of  the 
ApoealjTpse-aitnated  on  •  bigfa  eminenoe  in  the  centre,  and  defended  by 
sereral  irregular  towers.  It  was  chosen  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  a 
place  of  exile  for  offenders.  The  soil  round  the  town  is  so  barren  as  to 
produce  nothing,  except  on  such  spots  wliere  earth  is  hronght  from  other 
places.  The  present  inhabitants  are  about  .SOOU  in  number,  and  retire  for 
safety*,  when  attackt'd  by  pirates,  to  the  fortitied  monastery  mentioned 
above,  which  is  inhabited  by  200  Greek  monks.  Sinionides,  the  famous 
iambic  poet,  was  a  natite  of  thie  uknd.  It  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Samos. 

Minor  Isiandt,']  Between  Platmos  and  Leroe  aeveral  small  rocky 
islets  oceur.^Leros  is  a  small  island^  18  miles  in  cvcnmference,  to  the  S. 
of  PatOMlB,  anciently  very  popakWB,  and  a]»oun«ling  in  aloes. — Near  Pat- 
mos  is  the  small  island  of  Claro.t,  now  CalamOy  well  providetl  with  good 
harbours,  but  monnfainous.  The  mountains  are  so  hi.:!),  that  I'lj)he'<u«» 
may  bo  seen  from  tliein,  thout^h  80  miles  distant. — S.l'..  of  Leros  is  Ci- 
lymnns,  now  Cali/mno,  ceiebratiMl  a  iciently  for  its  fine  honey. — Oppo-^it  ? 
Miletus  is  the  small  island  of  P/turniacusd,  wliere  king  Attalus  was  killed, 
and  where  Jnliaa  CitMar  was  captured  by  pirates. — c£o.s  off  the  Ceramic 
gulf,  ia  a  considerable  island,  70  miles  in  eompass,  18  miles  distant  from 
the  castle  of  Bodronn,  the  aneiant  Halicamassus.  The  Ceramic  gulf, 
wUch  separates  Coos  from  Bodronn,  is  now  called  tlu;  gulf  of  Jlndrcun. 
Its  name  in  eorrapt  Romaic  is  Stanchio,  and  in  Italian  Isda  Longa,  or 
*  Long  island.*  It  was  famous  for  its  excellent  wine,  which  was  highly 
prized  l)y  l!ie  Romans.  Tliis  island  will  be  ever  memorable  ns  the  birtli- 
plact;  of  Hippocrates,  the  t.itli.'r  of  medical  scit;nce,  and  Apcll(>s,  t!i;it 
prince  of  ancient  painters.  ihe  chief  ornament  of  Coos  was  a  \ fims 
rising  onl  of  the  aea,  executed  by  Apelles,  and  reckoned  as  his  ma^stcr- 
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pieoe.  TliiB  inlnitable  ptSntfaig  wm  taken  to  Rome  by  Auguetw  Cmer, 
and  dedicated  to  Csesar:  Vemis  being  accounted  the  motluu  of  tlic  .Tulioii 
family.    To  make  the  Coans  amends  for  the  loss  of  tliis  valuable  pieca^ 

which  had  been  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Stomalemne,  they  were  ex- 
empted from  a  groat  pait  of  their  usual  taxes.  It  was  also  celebrated  for 
a  fine  temple  to  /EnculapiuM,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  medical  art.  The 
Coans  were  celebrated  for  a  maimfacture  of  thin  gauze,  iuveated  by  a 
female  native.  TIm  malarial  waa  the  product  of  a  speciea  of  email  woim 
Thia  dun  game  waa  in  gveat  vequeat  at  RoaM  and  in  tlie  Eeat,  on  aoeaont 
of  ita  extreme  whiteness  and  teniuty. 

fptara,  4^.]  To  the  N.W.  of  Scio  is  the  iaiet  of  Ipaan  or  PsyrMf 
tolerably  productive  in  wine  and  fruit.  It  has  a  amall  town,  with  a  har-> 
boar  of  the  same  name.  This  small  rocky  island,  being  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Greek  fleet  in  1825,  and  fortified  as  a  naval  station,  was  taken  by 
the  CApitaii  pasha,  who  put  the  greater  pai  t  of  the  inhabitants  to  death, 
and  carried  ofif  the  rest  as  slaves  to  Constantinople. — Going  S.£.  along  the 
ooaat  from  Stancfaio,  we  meet  with  the  anmll  ialandi  of  Gsioi^  GAoior* 
Teht  now  PiteopUi,  Ni^fra  now  Nisari,  Sjftne,  oppoaite  the  8.W.  peint 
of  the  peninsula  of  Panaa  in  Caria,  Arconnema  lying  off  HaticMimaaua, 
with  Roveral  others  too  obscure  to  be  mentioned. 

Rhodes.']  Opposite  the  S  W.  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula  is  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  which  still  keeps  ius  ancient  name.  It  is  120  miles  in 
circuit ;  being  40  miles  long  by  15  broad,  and  in  ancient  times  formed 
an  independent  insular  state,  distinguished  by  its  wealth  and  naval  pow- 
ers. None  of  all  the  Grecian  islands,  nor  even  all  of  them  pat  together, 
made  ao  great  a  political  fignro  aa  Rhodea.  It  wna  originally  by  die 
Gneka  called  Ophuua  er  the  island  of  aerpenta,  aa  it  abomided  in  theae 
reptiles.  It  is  distant  only  8  milea  from  the  continent ;  and  is  blessed 
with  a  genial  clime,  a  clear  sky,  and  a  fruitful  soil.  No  day  it  is  said 
passes  without  sunshine :  hence  the  sun  was  poetically  represented  as  in 
love  with  Rhodes.  It  formerly  produced  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruits,  and 
wines  of  so  exquisite  a  flavour  that  they  were  deemed,  according  to  Virgil, 
a  beverage,  fit  only  for  the  immortals.  Tlie  Romans  drank  them  chiefly 
in  their  second  eoome  after  meals,  or  offerod  them  in  libadoDa  to  the  goda. 
In  theae  reapecta  however  Rhodea  hm  leet  all  ita  ancient  fame^  ainee  it 
caBM  nnder  Ttaiuah  deminioa;  and  an  ialaad  vrhich  might  be  thegraoary 
of  all  those  in  ita  vioinityi  ia  now  indebted  to  importation  for  a  coniida^> 
aUo  pert  of  its  consumption.  It  is  deficient  also  in  olives,  and  the  cotton 
raised  is  barely  sufficient  for  home  demand.  The  exportation  of  wines, 
6g8,  and  other  fruits  ia  considerable,  i'he  political  existence  of  Rhodes 
lasted  for  many  centuries,  and  of  all  the  Grecian  8tates  this  was  the 
last  which  owned  the  Roman  sway.  At  the  close  of  the  crusades,  when 
the  knighta  of  St  John  were  expelled  dm  emt,  by  the  mamalnke  aidtaana 
of  Egypt,  Rhodea  waa  aaigned  diem  aa  their  abode.  From  due  tliey  were 
driven  by  the  anperior  power  of  the  great  Solynmn  in  1522,  after  a  long 
and  brave  defence  ;  and  this  idaad  has  been  ever  since  the  reiidenee  of  a 
pasha,  invested  with  absolute  power,  both  civil  and  military.  The  city 
which  was  once  9  miles  in  circuit  is  now  only  3.  It  presents  an  agree- 
able mixture  of  gardens,  domes,  towers  and  churches,  and  the  fortress  is 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  port,  which  is  lart^n 
and  commodious,  is  commanded  at  the  entrance  by  two  rocks,  ou  vviiich 
are  two  towers.  Thero  is  another  port  divided  from  tlua  by  a  mole  rui- 
ning obliquely  into  the  aea,  and  which  ia  called  the  inner  barbonr. .  On 
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this  interior  harbour  stood,  it  is  supposed,  the  famous  Colossus  of  bronze, 
70  cubits  high,  and  the  legs  of  which  were  bO  feet  asunder,  so  that  ships 
could  pass  between  tbem.  Tkat  kbnd b dowjr i^dly  hmon»  fbr  iliainnib«r 
fuiVMB,  iUwtriow  m  n(s  mad  Mieiiot,  which  it  piodii^ :  m  Apolhmlvi 
Rh^iKf^f  ihe  poet,  Protogwes  the  painter,  Cbanu  the  architect  of  the  CSo« 
lossos,  the  eelehlited  CMMdian  Aristophanes  who  made  so  great  a  figure 
at  Athens,  and  BBoy  ochcn.  The  popnlation  of  the  whole  iaknd  ig  eetimated 
nt  20,000. 

Cyprus.']  From  Rhodes  to  Cyprus,  there  aie  almost  no  islands  off  the 
soutberu  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Caslelrosso^  the  ancient  Megisie,  is  a  very 
mmU  racky  Uet  800  fast  high,  35  nilee  W.  of  the  SienuD  fVommMofhim 
of  Lydn.   This  with  a  nnnber  of  other  rocky  tslets  off  the  seathem 

•  coost  of  the  Lycian  peninsula  are  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  qoarter. 
^^Cyprus  is  the  third  in  magnitnde  of  all  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
being  140  British  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  by  60  of  greatest  breadth, 
the  island  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  towards  the  N.E.  Its  most  north- 
em  point,  Cape  Crommyon  is  45  miles  S.  of  Cape  Aneniur,  the  most 
southern  point  of  Asia  Minor,  the  intervening  sea  being  called  Aulon  Ci- 
lioMft  or  the  chamel  of  CUioia.'  It  had  many  names  gmoBg  the  aadants, 
as  that  of  AeamUf  from  iis-S.W.  pnmiontory,— ilsialAiuja,  Papkia  and 
Salaminia  from  Uiree  of  its  aninsnt  cilses, — Macaria  from  ihe  fertility  of 
ha  soil, — Acrosa  from  its  copper  mines, — CoUinia  from  its  numerous  hills, 
— iSpfiicia  from  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Sphices — Cerastes  '  the 
Horned,'  from  it**  many  promontories, — and  last  of  all  Ci/prus,  which  has 
long  been  its  most  general  appellation,  either  from  its  abounding  in  copper, 

.  or  because  that  metid  deiifed  its  name  from  it,  copper  being  called  (es  Ct/pri- 
um,  *  Cyprian  copper/  This  ashnul  is  tmvened  frsas  £.  to  W  by  two 
chi^  of  moontabi,  which  era  kilfcy  and  eomed  mth  snow  dnriag  winter. 
These,  instead  of  cooling  the  excessive  sommer  hsats,  render  them  still 
worse.  The  level  parts  to  the  S.  of  these  ranges  are  thus  excluded  from 
the  influence  of  the  N.  and  W.  winds,  which  alone  brin^  with  them  any 
portion  of  coolness,  and  it  is  expoiwicl  completely  to  the  burning  siroccos 
which  blow  from  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia.    Its  harbours 

-am  consequently  mora  saltry  than  any  odier  in  the  Letant.  The  ma* 
laiia,  so  peraiinons  in  Itsly,  ie  common  to  ell  the  S.  coast»  and  ttavslleiSi 
norant  of , the  excessive  heats,  frequently  suffer  much  from  a  coupdtmUd* 
The  nanrow  but  long  level  belt,  to  the  N.  of  the  monntuns,  and  opposite 
the  snow-mantled  heights  of  Caramania,  i^t  freed  from  malaria  and  the 
excessive  heats.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  winter  the  cold  is  intense,  owing 
to  the  winds  that  blow  from  tlie  .siiow-covered  mountains  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  from  the  still  loftier  ranges  of  the  Caiumaiiian  coast. 

Copper  is  the  chief  metallic  wwdth  of  Cypms ;  it  is  said  to  have  once 
produced  gold,  silrer,  and  emeralds.  What  is  celled  the  diamond  of 
Paphos,  is  a  species  of  rock-crystal,  found  near  that  place.  In  this  same 
vicinity  is  produced  the  celebrated  amianlhusy  or  mineral  dbth,  famed 
among  the  ancients  for  its  incombustibility,  flexibility,  whiteness,  and  de- 
licate fibrous  structure.  Red  jasper  and  amber  are  also  productions  of 
Cyprus.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  thickly  clad  with  woods  of  oak, 
pine,  cypress,  beech,  and  elm,  together  with  groves  of  olives,  and  plantations  of 
mnlheniee.  Myrtles,  varions  eveigraens,  and  innnmerable  sweet-scented 
Bowen»  adorn  the  northern  sides  of  the  range  and  the  narrow  belt  at  its 
fooC  Hyadnths,  anemonies,  ranunculuses,  the  single  and  donble-ilowered 
narcissns  grow  spontaneoosly,  and  deck  the  hill  slopes,  vaHeys  and  plauis : 
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giving  the  country  the  appearance  of  an  immense  flower-garden,  and  regaling 
the  teoMflftaelfing  with  deligfatfidodoan.  The  vegetable  prodnctioos  are 
▼inea,  olivea,  cottoo,  lemona,  onogea,  aprieata  aod  alhen  ooogeohd  to  the 
eUmate  and  soil.  Cypras  has  always  been  tewma  far  iti  winaa,  which 
are  of  two  hinda,  lod  and  whiia^  made  from  giapaa  avperlatively  rich  and 
luscious,  their  juice  resembling  a  concentrated  essence.  These  wines,  how- 
ever, are  unpalatable  to  British  taste,  by  their  sickly  sweetness,  which  it 
requires  almost  a  century  to  remove.  They  are  strongly  aperient,  and 
must  be  drunk  with  caution.  In  colour,  sweetness,  and  other  properties, 
Cypnao  wine  atrongly  raaemhha  Tokay  wioe.  It  ia  supposed  to  be  per- 
fiMt  ■t4iO  yaaia  old,  wlieii  kept  ia  caska  oofirad  at  the  bang  bole  with  a 
thin  aheet  of  lead.  Its  qualities  are  then  eoosiderBd  aa  tnily  hahanHf  All 
the  valoabla  haada  are  white,  and  the  red  is  the  comaoB  wine.  Sagar 
canes  were  anciently  rery  abundantly  cultivated  till  they  were  all  burned 
by  a  Turkish  pasha,  'fhe  silk  of  Cyprus  is  of  two  kinds,  yellow  and 
white,  but  the  former  is  preferred.  The  cotton  is  the  finest  in  the  Le- 
vant. Of  the  cerealia,  wheat  is  the  cluef>  and  of  supenor  quality  ;  but 
there  ia  little  or  no  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  expor- 
tation of  wheat  ia  a  monopoly,  aharad  between  the  moMMlBm  and  the 
Gieek  aichbiahop,  who  export  or  retail  at  an  advmMed  prioe  the  whofo 
annual  produce^  which  they  parchaBe  at  an  arbitrary  valuation.  Mme  tfann 
once  during  the  %var  in  Spain,  the  whole  of  the  grain  produce  waa  pur- 
chased of  the  persons  above  mentioned  by  the  merchants  of  Malta,  and 
exported  leaving  the  people  without  a  morsel  of  bread.  Game  abounds 
in  this  island,  as  partridges,  quails,  woodcocks  and  snipes  ;  but  here  are  no 
wild  animals,  except  foxes  and  bares,  but  many  kinds  of  serpents,  espe- 
dally  the  eap,  whose  bite  is  said  to  have  canaed  the  deadi  of  the  infamoua 
Cleopatra.  All  kinds  of  domeatio  aaimals  and  fowla  mo  brad  hern, 
where  the  natives  boast,  that  the  pradnce  of  every  land  and  every  dime 
will  not  only  flourish,  but  attain  even  the  higbast  point  of  perfeclion. 
Cyprus  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  leather,  printed  cottons  and  car- 
pets. The  first  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  and  lively  colours  ;  and  the 
second  for  the  permanency  of  their  colours,  which  become  brighter  by 
washing.  The  carpets  are  of  excellent  workmanship  ;  and,  though  barely 
largo  enough  for  an  English  hearth»  bring  fhmi  40  to  50  piastres  a  piece. 

The  inhafaitanta  of  Cypma  atill  ore  •  Abo  looking  race,  bat  they 
have  always  been  noted  for  their  amorous  propensities,  hence  thie 
island  was  deemed  the  fiivomod  abode  of  the  goddess  of  lovo  and 
beauty.  This  island  once  containing  9  kingdooM  and  more  ttian  a 
million  of  people,  has  sadly  declined  under  the  pressure  of  the  Turkish 
yoke,  and  the  population  U  now  dwindled  down  to  83,000  bouls,  by  one 
account,  and  70,000  by  another.  The  grand  viziers  possess  it  aa  an  ap- 
pendage of  thehr  office ;  and  oanally,  to  make  it  as  profitable  as  possible,  they 
aell  the  office  of  montaallim  or  aapeitntendant  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
hence  Cyprus  has  almost  become  a  deaart.  In  the  time  of  the  Losignaiia 
it  coDtaiaed  12  provinces,  18  dtiea,  and  805  villages,  besides  citiea  of  in- 
ferior note.  Cyprus  has  been  successively  subjected  by  the  Peralana,  Ma- 
cedonians, Egyptians,  and  Romans.  Durint?  tlie  titne  of  the  crnsadee» 
it  was  conquered  by  Richard  of  England,  the  lion-hearted,  and  given 
by  him  to  (iuy  de  Lusignan  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  aa  an  indemnity 
for  the  lotts  of  that  place.  The  iieiress  of  that  house  resigned  it  to  the 
VonetiaBa  in  A.  D.  1479.  From  them  the  Torks,  in  whose  bands  it 
atiU  raamina,  took  it  m  1570.   The  bnlk  of  the  population  are  Greek 
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ImjmiA  rnnnAtm  waotki^  wM  in  conjviiction  with  their  Turkish  mmtmn 
defwr  the  people. — ^The  capital  of  the  wh«k  klaad  i*  Nicona,  iHiidi  is 
ntQated  in  a  nohle  plain  bomided  by  lofty  monntainR,  near  the  centre  of 
the  ialand.  It  makes  a  fine  appearance  when  seen  at  a  distance,  its  numer- 
ous spires  and  minarets  rising  amidst  and  overtopping  the  trees.  But  the 
fine  cathedral  of  Sancta  Sophia  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  city,  over- 
topping all  the  other  bmldings  in  the  Umn,  and,  eoaibiiMd  witll  Aft 
mtiHkt  mA  0oKdity  aC  4m  w»lk  aMl  bwcioos,  giving  an  air  of  gnndaiir  to 
Kksoaia  winch  few  Mm  ma  turpBsa.  it  aUMis  on  tlie  site  of  tha  aa^ 
cient  Tatnasis  ;  the  district  balaBging  to  it  was  called  by  Ovi<l  t)ie  most 
fertile  in  the  island,  and  its  copper  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
contains  2000  Turkish,  and  1000  Greek  families,  40  Armenian  families  and 
12  of  Maronite  catholics.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  Lusignau  dynasty 
btill  remains,  and  is  the  abode  of  the  mout^ellin^- — Lamica  near  tfaie 
aaeiaii*  CUium,  and  the  naiave  plaaa  of  Zano^  lba  fiitbar  of  tlM  aloio  phi- 
iaaophy,  is  the  aacoml  towa  b  tiia  ishad,  tba  Mporinm  of  iti  caMmaiws 
and  the  abode  of  att  tbia  lanign  consuls.  It  has  a  popolaiiaii  of  5000 
a0aia»  The  adjacent  cape  is  still  called  ChillL  On  it  are  recognised  the 
mins  of  CUium,  in  heaps  of  tumuli  and  hillocks  of  rubbish,  from  which  are 
frequently  dug  bricks  of  a  superior  quality,  and  medals.  Larnica  is  des- 
titute of  good  water  in  itself,  but  is  supplied  with  that  necessary  article  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct  constmcted  by  a  Turkish  mmti^^magosif  maBMir- 
flblaCor  iia  bi«f»  dafiniea  In  IMO,  ia  sow  ladvead  ta  a  naia  village,  wMb 
ita  woiln  dinBanilML  It  atawls  near  tbe  ridaa  of  CMiteMliff,  a  cele- 
bfalad  city  under  the  reign  of  the  Lusignan  princes. — The  ancient  SaUi~ 
mu,  once  the  chief  city  of  the  whole  island  and  the  residence  of  the  great 
Eyagoras,  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  an  inundation  of  the  sea  having  swept 
it  away. — Biiffb  occupies  the  site  of  the  famous  Paphos,  but  is  now  a  place 
of  little  importance. — Amathos  on  the  southern  coast  is  a  small  town  of 
little  importance. — Cerenus  the  ancient  Ceriniay  on  the  N«  coast,  oppooita 
tliat  of  Canmania,  bM  only  800  inlMlntanli,  a  meaqoe,  and  a  dmrdi. 
Kmaier  wya  that  the  mhabhaaaa  aaMNmt  to  only  1 5  fanrilit  s.  The  airang 
caatle  built  by  the  Venetians  to  defend  the  port  is  now  for  the  greater 
part  ftkUen  dowOt  and  baa  nearly  filled  the  ancient  harbour  with  its  miaa. 


II.  SECOND  DIVISION  OF  ASIATIC  TURKBT. 

This  large  tract  comprehends  the  basin  of  the  Apsarus, — the  mountain- 
ous district  near  the  nource  of  the  Kur, — the  upper  basin  of  the  Aras, — 
and  the  upper  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  All  these — with  the 
exception  of  the  small  maritime  belt  reaching  from  Trebisond,  N.  to  tba 
southern  frontier  of  Guriel — ^may  be  dnned  nnde^  tb6  two  general  beada, 
Afmin^  Ind  JtoohAMdnii.  Tbe  narrow  marftfane  tract  we  may  denomm- 
nte,  ftr  tb^  idBe  of  deameM,  SMfAem  or  2WKffA  Cokkot, 

i^tovtaSRiv  coLCBoa. 

Ibte  niarHniie  Inci  nna  dangil  tbe  aondMaalern  aboro  of 
aen  ibr  abont  100  Brilkb  milea  to  tbe  N.E.  of  TrebiaoAd,  and  is  very  nv- 
row  between  A»  aen  and  the  moantahis,  which  separate  it  from  the  basin 
of  tbe  Apaams.    The  chief  places  in  this  district  going  N.  from  Trebisond, 
ve  tbe  followiog :  Ukisc€  or  /meA,  the  ancient  Bhizaum,  of  which  nothing 
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fitfther  is  known  dm  tlial  il  k  a  lea-port  torn,  and  enjoys  mi  nUnmn 
commeroe  In  luien»  immafartnrad  copper  wad  firnSta^Bcyondtliis  b  Smt" 
mmek,  anodier.ooinniercial  town^-^GoMteA  to  the  N.  of  this  is  a  coDsideraUe 
sea-port,  near  the  mouth  of  the  ApMnu»  with  a  fortrees  and  custom-house. 

—Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Apsaraa  is  Batoomi^  and  then  Kapoulet,  and 
Tthakroy ;  and  beyond  this  last,  are  the  small  streams  of  the  Kinirischi 
and  Natonabiy  which  here  form  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Guriel.  Our 
knowledge  of  this  maiitime  tract  is  very  meagre.  All  we  know  of  it  is, 
that  it  belongs  to  the  pashalic  of  TaiabcMan  or  Tiihiioiid,  in^  diat  it  ia 
iiifipiwtoii  by  the  liaaans,  or  Leagians  as  they  are  aometiDBea  callad. 

II«-TUaKI8H  ARMBNIA— >IirCI'UDIKO  ARMBMIA  MIMOR,  AND  THE  aOUTH- 
BRN  PART  OF  THB  PA8HALIC  OF  AOHALZIOHI  OR  AKRI8KA. 

Progressive  Geoiiraphtf.']  This  large  tract  includes  all  the  western 
part  of  the  ancieut  Armenia.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise 
boaadariea  of  what  haa  beea  eommooly  called  AroMoia,  ao  fmpM  have 
been  their  political  flactaationay  in  the  vaiiooa  stages  of  its  liiatory.  Under 
the  aorieat  Persian  dynasty,  Mount  Ararat  seems  to  have  been  its  eastern 
boundary,  and  the  Northern  Euphrates  its  west^  limit ;  whilst  the  valley  of 
the  Araxes  belonging  to  the  Saspirians,  was  classed  as  a  distinct  satrapy  from 
Armenia  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  20  satrapies  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes.  In  tlie  days  of  Xenophon,  Armenia  was  divided  into  2  satrapies. 
Eastern  and  Western,  the  Centrites  or  modern  Khaboor  forming  the 
boondary  line  between  the  former  and  the  Caidaciuans.  During  the  de» 
dine  of  the  Syrian  moiiardiy»  Armenia  be«MM  independent,  and  was  poli- 
tically divided  into  two  kingdoms,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Amienia» 
the  former  lyiag  to  the  E.,  and  the  latter  to  the  W*  of  the  Epfihntaa* 
Tig^nes,  however,  subsequently  reduced  the  latter  to  a  mere  dependency 
of  the  former,  and  enlarged  his  paternal  domain  by  the  conquest  of 
Mesopotamia  on  the  S.  and  of  Assyria  as  far  as  the  Lycus  on  the  E.,  whilst 
the  valley  of  the  Kur  formed  its  northern  boundary.  Strabo  extends 
Annenw  aa  fiur  K  aa  the  Gieater  and  Leaser  Media,  with  Adiabene  on 
the  &  En  Mesopotamia  on  the-  Sn  and  the  Pontic  national  the  BMntaiB 
Paryadres,  and  the  Enphratea»  on  the  west.  Ptolemy  anakea  its  boan-. 
daries  mnch  the  same  as  those  of  Strabo.  Pliny  assigns  to  it  a  pradigiona 
extent :  giving  it  not  less  than  120  strategies,"  21  only  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy.  Moses  of  Chorene,  a  native  Armenian,  who  wrote  in 
the  5th  century,  has  ^ven  a  geographical  sketch  of  his  country  in  his 
Armenian  history.  But  in  this  sketch  he  has  given  a  most  distorted 
acconat  of  the  various  divisions,  and  includes  under  the  name  of  Armenia, 
the  whole  of  Aderbeidjan,  Koordbtann,  and  Georgia.  He  aaaigna  notleaa 
than  15  hu^  ptovraces,  and  187  amaller  divisioiia  to  Armenia.  Eleven 
of  the  former  can  be  recognised  as  really  belonging  to  it.  Of  the  re- 
maining four,  Corzsea  belongs  to  Northern  KoordistauD.  Gngaria  ia  asani- 
festly  Georgia,  being  a  corruption  of  Kui^ia  or  Gurgiatann.  Taya  is  also 
clearly  in  Georgia,  and  Perearmenia  is  clearly  the  N.VV.  part  of  Aderbeidjan. 
Of  his  187  smaller  divisions  not  above  20  can  be  recognised  in  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  as  belonging  to  Armenia ;  and  more  than  90  of  them  can 
neither  be  identified  with  andent  nor  modem  geography. 

Abont  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  Armenia  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom, 

*  By  amrtngy  wmidsiHsadadlsarictqrpwTipcs. 
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and  was  divided  into  two  portions,  the  Western  and  Eastern  ;  the  former 
foiling  to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  the  latter  to  the  Persians.  The 
•  wwtero  portioiiiWlt  titader  life  command  of  five  satraps ;  and  Theodosiopolis, 
built  OB  •  lofty  mnd  commaBdiiig  site,  was  tlie  inovindal  capital.  Iq 
modem  times  Armenia  was  divided  betwesn  ^  TfoaHn  mnd  Persians,  the 
Arpa-ahai  being  the  bouidarjr  on  the  N.  of  the  Aiaxes,  while  on  the  S. 
side  the  boundary  line  ran  across  the  space  between  the  Great  and 
Little  Ararat  passed  the  source  of  the  Karasn  to  the  S.  E.  of  Baiazid, 
and  run  alon^r  the  great  dividing  range  of  mountains  S.  and  S.  E.  till 
il  struck  the  soarce  of  the  Little  Zab.    But  the  Persian  portion  of  Ar- 
menia on  both  sides  of  the  Araxes,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  HusMia, 
nod  in  all  hnman  prohability  the  same  will  soon  ho  the  Itte  of  the  Turkish 
part.    The  division  of  Armsnia  into  the  Gicater  and  Lewer,  as  in  Strabo» 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  is  not  oatnral  hnl  arbitrary  and  political ;  and  was 
not  recognised  till  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Macedonian  conquest. 

EjcicNt  and  Divisions.^  The  bed  of  the  Euphrates  is  only  the  lowest 
level  of  this  lofty  and  extensive  table-land,  not  a  proper  physical  boundary  ; 
and  the  two  Armenias,  collectively  considered,  form  one  great  upland  or 
doiMd.phteau,  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Melas,  Halys,  Iris, 
Lyena,  and  Apsaras,  on  the  W.  to  that  of  the  Moorad  or  Southern  Eu- 
ph rates  on  the  oast,  and  those  of  the  Araxes,  the  Kur,  and  Arpa-shai,  on 
the  N.  £.  From  these  opposite  points,  the  plstean  declines  towards  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  The  southern  buttresses  of  this  great  upland 
surface  on  the  S.  are  the  Taurus,  Antitaurus,  Masius,  Niphatea,  and  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Koordistaun  mountains.  Taken  in  this  lari^e  sense, 
Armenia  is  separated  from  the  pashalic  of  Trebisond  or  Souiliern  Colchos, 
by  the  Colcbian  mountains  on  the  N.W^  from  the  pashalic  of  Aghal/i<,'he 
and  Rnsaian  Georgia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Tchildir-Dagh  ;  from  Asia  Minor 
ow  the  W.  by  the  ranges  of  the  Scydisses,  the  Psryadres,  and  the  Anti- 
taurus ;  whilst  oo  the  S.  it  has  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  on  the  S.  £. 
Koordistaun,  and  on  the  £.  Aderbeidjan.  This  rsgion  comprehends  the 
basin  of  the  Apsarus, — the  upper  basin  of  tlio  Araxes, — those  of  the  Kansa 
and  the  Morad, — the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates  below  the  confluence 
of  its  two  main  brandies, — and  the  upper  course  of  the  Tigris  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Khaboor  below  Zaco.  It  extends  from  38"  to  45'  E. 
Imig.,  and  from  87*  to  41*  N.  lati  nnd  comprehends  a  surface 
of  more  than  65,000  sqoare  mUes.  As  onr  knowledge  of  its  interior 
geography  is  very  imperfect,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  accuracy  the 
relative  situations  of  its  nnraaroos  districts,  or  showing  their  correspon* 
deuce  with  the  andent  divinoos*  Ail  that  can  be  d<me  in  this  way  is  ap- 
proximation. 

AMOBHT  AMD  XOOBRK  UnSIONS. 

Sbera  or  Hisperatis,  S.  W.  angle  .  .  Ispuii 

C«riua  or  Caranitis,  head  of  the  Northern  Euphrates  Erzeroom 
Chorzene/  N.  of  the  Araxes      ....  Kara 
Derxene,  Xer.xt ne,  or  Derzani  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  S.W.  of  Ensroom 
Acilisene  or  KkclcM  i  above  the  confluence  of  the  Mffflffwd 

with  the  Karu.su      •         •         .         .         .  Bkilis 
TmnBiitis,  &  of  the  Moorad  .  Taro 

Sophcne,  or  Zopba  of  Moses  of  Chorene  .  Diarbekir 

Anzitene,  between  the  source  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  Ansga 
Charpote  or  Kartabert    •         .         .         .         .  Karpoot 

*  The  Chorzcnc  of  Stnbo  is  tbt  CslsrsMie  of  I'toltmr. 
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 ,  or  Tbqfipitia,  hetd  of  the  Npnphtem  • 

BfosBMi  on  the  Teleboaa  S.  of  die  Momd 
Ztbdieene  or  Bezabde  .         .         .  • 

Corduene  or  Oordyene    .        .        •  . 
Nepheroerti  dP  Moees  of  Chorene     .         •  • 
Uaudyana,  near  the  source  of  the  Moond 
Basenia  of  Moscis  of  Chorene  •         •  . 

Malaza       Do.       do.      upper  vallej  of  dke  Moond 
Phasiane,  plain  of,  on  the  Araxes 
Artemita  or  district  of  Iban,  Moses  of  Chorene 
Xaphnoe  in  Amienui  Bfinor 
BUUtene  or  vdley  of  the  Mdae,  W.  of  the  Eiiphnitce 


Didriei*. 

Arzin 

I\Ioosh 

Jezeerah-ul-  Omar 
Sere  and  Betlie 

Diadin 
Baiazid 
Malazgherd 
Passia  Suffla 

Van 

Ihvriki  Arabluc 
Makthyah 


Tlie  above  are  all  the  small  districts  we  can  recognise  under  modem 
appellations  ;  and  of  86  cities  enumerated  in  Ptolemy  not  oue-fuurtii  cau 
be  identified  in  modem  geography. 


CHAP.      PHYSICAL  FEATURE& 

'  Mountains.'}  Armenia  is  not  merely  a  lofty  platform  surrounded  by 
mountains,  but  is  itself  also  intersected  in  various  directions  by  numerous 
ranges  and  ridges,  of  which  the  platform  is  merely  the  base.  The  ranges 
tmnada  the  Enxine  and  Anatolia  have  heen  already  described  in  our 
•ceonnt  of  Asia'Minor.  Between  IVebisond  and  Enmnrnf  5  rangee  of 
mountains  must  bo  croaoed  eucoeanrely,  each  higher  than  the  other,  and 
rnnning  parallel  courses. 

The  Colchian  Rangc.~\  The  Colchian  range,  the  Me.ytdi  of  Iladgi 
K Haifa,  and  called  the  Koat-Dagh^  33  miles  from  Trebisond,  runs  150 
miles  N.  E.  and  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  till  it  meets  the  western  angle 
of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Caucasus,  which  encloses  the  western  source  of 
the  Kor*  This  range  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Ap- 
sams,  and  is  connected  at  its  S.  W.  angle  with  the  range  iHuch  separatee 
the  sources  of  the  Apsarus  and  the  Northern  Euphrates  from  those  of  the 
rirer  of  Ghemish-Khana  which  runs  to  the  Eniine*  It  is  very  lofty,  and 
from  it  the  Euxine  is  distinctly  visible.  It  is  supposed  on  that  account 
to  be  the  Holy  Mountain,  Theches,  which  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  passed 
in  their  way  to  Trebisond,  and  whence  they  obtained  their  first  view  of 
the  sea.  The  summit  is  bare  of  trees,  and  the  snow  lay  4  feet  deep  ou 
ihe  8th  of  Jnno  when  Kinnier  crossed  it.  As  its  western  slope  is  well 
wooded  wf th  firs,  beech  groves,  and  sycamores,  it  has  obtamed  the  TViik- 
ish  appellation  of  Agatsabashee  or  *  Woody  head.'  The  second  range  is 
called  the  Korash  Dagh,  15  miles  S.  of  this.  Tlie  third  range  is  at  the 
sources  of  the  Karshoot  and  tlie  Apsarus,  30  miles  S.  E.  of  tbo  second. 
The  fourth  is  near  Byaboot ;  and  the  fiftli  or  the  Cop-Dagh  is  25  miles 
of  this  last,  and  136  S.  of  Trebisond.  The  Cop-Dagli  is  the  most  ele- 
vated of  all  the  five,  since  it  is  a  continual  ascent  from  Trebisond  all  the 
way.  Rt>m  its  summit— «rfaidi  forms  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the  plain  of 
Eneroom — Ararat  is  distincdy  vinble  at  240  miles  ^stance,  and  die 
nnge  of  Niphates  at  150  miles.  The  road  from  Trebisond  to  Enerooni 
is  consequently  very  difficult  to  travel.  M.  Schuize,  who  travelled  it  in 
June  1826,  declares  it  to  be  the  most  detestable  he  ever  foimd.  The 
horses  took  frequently  8  hours  to  accomplish  3  or  4  leagues,  and  were 
often  up  to  the  shoulders  in  snow,  which  covers  all  the  mountains.  The 
Cop'Dagh  or  Kara-kapas  is  the  Capoten  of  the  ancients,  whence  the 
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Eaphrates  was  said  by  them  to  flpriii|;;  and  is  the  N.  £.  elongatioii  oflhi 
ScydisMS  Mid  Pkryadreii  (called  Ftnaardo  by  Minadoi),  aiid,  MMfiiDg  %m 
Kimncr,  tiM  loMwt  iiBge  in  Asmeaimi  Annt  Bot  excepted. 

The  Tchildit-Dagk.^  The  aeoond  range  is  the  Tchildir  or  KUdir 
Dif^hy  wUeh  is  just  the  eaflt^n  continuation  of  the  Cop-Dagh,  and  sepa- 
rates ArmoTiia  from  tlie  ba«in  of  the  Kur.  It  runs  E.  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains of  Bainbak  or  Penibek.  From  this  junction  thf  lateral  range  of 
Aliguz  or  Aragai  runs  S.  W.  till  it  strikes  the  Arpacliai  a  little  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Araxes,  and  separates  tl^  valley  of  Sburagil 
horn  the  great  phuB  of  Erivn.  Fnm  the  HmetioA  ef  the  Av^achai  with 
die  river  of  Kan,  to  the  city  of  that  Bame^  Morier  leekooa  the  iBterrentag 
epaee  to  be  the  highest  ground  in  Armenia.  A  lateral  range,  separating 
the  aeeroe  of  the  river  of  Kars  from  the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  and  which 
running  E.  divides  the  basin  of  the  Kars  from  the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  is 
called  the  Saganloo-Dagli.  A  very  dangerous  pass  leads  over  this  range, 
on  the  road  from  Kars  to  Erzeroom,  into  the  valley  of  the  Araxes.  It  is 
▼ery  lofty  and  covered  with  snow ;  but  its  sides  are  well>  wooded,  and 
supply  flH  the  Tidnity  with  timber  and  M. 

1%»  Jh'Dagh.^  ne  tfavd  nmge  fe  that  whhsh  aepMea  the  villey 
and  plain  of  the  Araxes  from  the  plain  of  the  Moond  or  Eastern  Eupfaratea* 
It  runs  £.  from  the  Kebban-Dagh  which  shuts  up  ihe  pkdn  of  Erzeroom 
oa|he-S»  E.  as  far  as  the  sublime  and  venerable  Ararat,  a  distance  of  180 
British  miles,  it  is  called  the  Ala-Dagh,  and  the  Al)i-l)ugh.  About  100 
miles  E.  of  Erzeroom  this  range  divides  into  2  branches,  and  the  space 
thus  inclosed  forms  the  valley  of  the  Moorad ;  the  two  branches  reunite 
heyead  Ha  aearee  near  Baiaiid.  A  lofty  and  nowy  peak,  the  Knaedi- 
Dagh,  and  trfueh  ia  aeen  overtoppmg  the  other  awnnuta  of  the  Ah^Daghy 
ofiStooha  the  strong  fortress  of  Toprak*Kah,  and  attracta  'oontinnal  dooda 
o^er  the  city.    It  is  visible  to  a  great  distance. 

'    The  Kebban-Dagh.']  The  4th  range  is  the  Kebban-Dagh,  which  forms 
the  S.E.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Erzeroom,  and  runs  parallel  v  ith  the 
Northern  Euphrates,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  to  its  confluence  witli  the  Moorad, 
a  dbtance  of  150  British  miles.    From  the  Kebban-Dagh  a  lateral  range 
rvna  W.  aeparatmg  the  course  of  the  Bingenlsu,  or  *  riwof  1000  springs,' 
froaa  that  «f  the  Karara,  or  rirer  of  Errcroooi.  Another  very  lofty  anow- 
clad  range  projects  S.E.  from  die  Kebban-Dagh,  which  aqparatea  the  val- 
ley of  the  Araxes  from  the  source  of  the  river  of  Khanoos,  also  called 
the  Bingeulsu.    Tliis  range  is  denominated  the  Teg-Dagh.  Another 
projecting  range  from  the  Kebban,  called  the  Hamur-Dagh,  separates  the 
course  of  the  river  of  Khanoos  from  the  Moorad.    This  range  is  covered 
with  ever-during  snow,  which,  when  crossed  by  Kinnier  in  his  route 
from  Erzeroom  to  Van,  lay  sereral  feet  thick  in  July.    All  these  three 
ranges  run  parallel  oooiaee  teom  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  connect  the  main 
nnge  that  rana  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  ErwRMUB  with  the  Niphatea^  which 
is  just  the  Antitaurus  carried  eastward,  and  which  is  called  hy  the  Arabs  the 
JebeUNemroud,  and  hy  the  Tnrka  the  Nemroud-Dagh,  or  *  mountain  of 
Nimrod.'    This  immense  range  separates  all  the  streams  that  descend  N.  to 
the  Moorad  from  those  that  run  S.  and  S-E.  to  the  Tigris,  and  sweeps  i  oinul 
the  large  lake  of  Van  to  the  S.E.  inclosing  it  in  its  bosom,  luid  sejjarating 
the  streams  that  run  N.W.  to  it  from  tliose  tliat  descend  E.  to  the  lake  of 
Ooraneeah.  At  thia  point  it  ia  called  Ouprng^  or  *  the  anowy  moimtain,'  by 
Eratoathenee  and  Ptolemy ;  and  which,  paaaug  S.E.  joina  that  range  of 
theKoddiatmin  monntaiaa  called  the  Hatanah,  which  pngecting  from 
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Moosh,  runs  immediately  along  the  S.  Bide  of  lake  Van>  and  at  its  east- 
en  ttxtmnity  joiDB  tiie  ninges  of  Gimoe  ud  Salmnd.  Thns  the  hike 
of  Van  it  wholly  that  in  by  the  diveigisg  ungM  «f  the  maie  dieiii  ot  the 

Niphates,  coming  E.  from  the  Antitaurus ;  for  on  the  N.  it  has  the  fwodi- 
^0118  peak  of  the  Sepan-Dagh,  on  the  W.  the  equally  lofty  range  of  die 
Nemroud-Dagb,  on  the  S.  tlie  stupendous  chain  of  t)»e  Hataraah  or  Ka- 
raish,  and  on  the  £.  and  S.E.  the  Koordistaun  mountains.  All  these  are 
clatl  in  garments  of  perpetual  snow  ;  and  the  appellation  of  Niphales^  or 
*  snowy/  waii  probably  applied,  not  merely  to  the  main  range  itaelf,  but 
to  the  whole  of  the  divei]giDg  brmobct  thet-inekMe  ihe  lakeb  ThB  wbele 
legUm  indeed,  called  Arnenia  and  Aderbeidjen,  atmtclnog  E.  firon  the 
£iiphnite8  to  the  Casima,  and  N.  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Caneasoe,  ia  ao 
covered  with  ranges  of  mountains,  connected  together  hy  so  many  !&> 
teral  ridges  intersecting  the  lofty  plateau,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  is 
still  so  miserably  imperfect,  that  no  geographer,  however  acute  and  saga* 
cious,  has  yet  been  able  to  delineate  faithfully  and  accurately  the  great  lead- 
ing physical  featm  es.  The  hasty  observations  of  casual  travellers,  who  have 
h^  neither  time,  nor  ]eianie,nor  eeearit7,to  make  obetrFatjunw,  aie  aU  we 
poneaa  on  the  svhject  in  addition  to  what  we  have  rqotfifed  ftom  the  an- 
cients.  This  mountainous  region,  besides  the  lakes  of  Oormeeah  and  Van, 
also  incloses  those  of  Nazook  and  Shelloo,  lately  disGoyered  by  Kinnier,  and 
which  never  appeared  in  any  former  map — a  striking  proof  of  modem  geogra- 
phical ignorance — tlio  lake  of  Thospitis,  and  in  its  western  extremity  that 
of  Colchos  or  Gurgtck.  In  this  respect,  the  high  and  mountainous  land 
on  the  southern  Armenia  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  still  more 
lofty  and  eztenaive  upland  of  Tibet*  The  extent  of  thia  aoQtheni  range, 
from  the  Euphrates  E.  to  wbete  it  meeta  llie  range  between  the  lakes  ol 
Van  and  Oormeeah,  is  more  than  7  deg.  of  long.  Ite  breadth  is  very  va- 
rious in  different  parts  of  its  course.  From  Malathya  to  Jezeerah-ul-Omar 
it  varies  from  80  to  120  British  miles  in  breadth.  From  below  Malathya 
to  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Euphrates,  80  miles  of  direct 
distance,  is  a  succession  of  ridges  and  valleys ;  and  from  tlie  cra^g:)'  cliffs 
that  shut  up  on  the  S.E.  the  extensive  valley  of  Diarb<^kir,  to  tlio  course 
of  the  Moonul-Shai,  a  dureet  diitanoe  of  120  Britidi  ndlea,  rangea  on 
ranges  aooceed  each  other  the  whole  way. 

The  Taurusr\  Tlie  5th  great  range  ia  the  Taurus,  divided  from  the 
Antitaurus  by  the  valley  of  Melitene.  Where  it  is  pierced  by  the  Eu- 
phrates it  is  40  miles  in  broadth.  It  runs  E.  to  the  great  valley  of  Di- 
arbekir,  and  incloses  it  on  all  sides,  by  diverging  into  two  great  branch^, 
the  northern  running  to  the  Niphatcs,  and  the  southern  to  mount  Ma- 
sius,  or  the  Karadgy-Dagh.  The  two  branches,  gradually  diverging,  and 
then  as  gradually  converging,  form  the  great  o^.falley  of  Dia%ekir, 
in  which  are  oontauied  the  nnmeroua  sonrcea  and  acoeasory  atvaams  of 
the  Tigris.  At  the  S.E.  point  the  two  ranges  ^4  Masins  and  Niphates 
meet  together,  the  Tigris  being  here  forced  into  a  narrow  gorge,  hemmed  in 
by  impassable  cliffs.  Beyond  this  point  the  range  keeps  to  the  E.  of  the 
Tigris,  till  it  joins  the  ridge  of  Zako  and  the  Koordistaun  mountains. 
Mount  Masius  has  obtained  the  appellation  mentioned  above,  from  its 
sotubru  appearance,  being  compoi>ed  of  black  basalt.'^ 

*  Our  tittwlleri  ara  by  no  means  very  consistent  in  their  descriptions  of  m— Btatn- 
rangen.  Wliilst  !Mr  Bitclcingham  in  on**  pl:ic«'  imikcs  th«  Kai'iul>cy-D;iph,  or  mooat 
Masius,  the  iturtlieru  boundai'y  of  the  Mesouobiuiian  plains  for  a  loiigth  of  170  mUd^ 
IhND  W.N.W.  toE.N.E.srfimths.teac««of  thel3grisiothevUhw>of  Doo^ 
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Ararnl.'^  When  discussing  tho  varioas  ranges  ol  the  Armpnian  moun- 
tains, their  names,  and  direction  of  course,  we  cannot  omit  Ararat,  which 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Eastern  and  Weiteni  Armenia.  This 
nomitaiB  hat  obtaioMl  moie  celebrity  than  any  other  on  the  larfabe  of  the 
gtobe^  and  b  an  object  of  the  greatoet  veoeiition,  not  merely  lo  the  na- 
tives,  but  to  Christiana,  Jew8»  and  Mohammedans.  Ita  very  name  ia 
cloeely  and  indlssolubly  connected  with  the  history-  of  man,  and  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  two  worlds,  standing  as  an  awful  monument 
of  tile  destruction  of  one  and  the  existence  of  anothiT.  Every  associa- 
tion connected  with  it8  name,  as  recorded  in  the  sacred  page,  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  strong,  deep,  and  solemn  impresaiona  on  the  mind. 
Anmt  18  nt  firaaent  called  by  the  Annemana  MaeUf  or  the  *  oMither  of 
the  world/  and  by  the  Torks  Agri-Dagk^  *  the  gieat  momtain and  it 
well  deecrvcs  that  appellation,  from  its  viat  bete  and  immense  eleratioo. 
Its  base  is  22  milen  lung  by  18  broad,  occupying  an  area  of  400  square 
miles  on  the  S.  and  W.  of  the  Araxes.  To  the  S.E.  of  it  is  a  snowy 
range,  called  the  J^oker  Koh ;  and  to  the  S.VV.  of  it  is  the  city  and  for- 
tress of  Baiazid,  24  British  miles  from  its  centre  in  direct  distance.  By 
Morier's  map  its  long,  is  45°  £.  of  Greenwich,  39"  35^  N.  lat.  36  geogra- 
phical milea  S.S.W.  of  Erivan,  and  35  do.  dne  S.  of  Etdimiadaine.  Ita 
mmmit  resembles  a  sugar-loaf,  and  the  mountain  itself  stands,  as  it  were, 
detached  from  all  the  other  Armenian  mountmns,  which  make  a  long 
chain.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  enjoyt'd  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  it  from 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Tchildir-Dagh,  on  his  route  from  Teflis  to 
Erivan,  which  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words  :  "  A  vast  plain,  covered 
with  villages,  the  towera  and  spires  of  the  churches  of  Etchmiadzine  aris- 
ing from  amidat  them,  the  glittering  walem  of  the  Araxes  flowing,  the 
fresh  green  of  the  tale,  and  the  anbcndinate  range  of  monnttina  aldrting 
the  bote  of  the  awful  monument  of  the  antedilovian  world;  it  seemed  to 
stand  a  stnpcndona  link  in  the  history  of  man,  nniting  the  two  races  of 
men  before  and  after  the  flood.  From  the  spot  on  which  1  stood  I  be- 
held it  in  all  its  amplitude  of  grandeur ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  huge.<st 
mountains  in  the  world  had  been  piled  on  oath  otlier  to  form  this  one 
sublime  immensity  of  ice,  and  earth,  and  rock,  and  snow.  The  icy 
penka  of  Ita  doable-  heads  rote  majestkally  into  the  clear  and  doadless 

anollicr  plaeelw  makMlt » itmg  insulated  nuii«,te|Huatad  from  the  «mtkm  tattnnAtf  of 

TaiJrtis  by  an  intcrvpning  vnlley  ofijrf'at  extent,  nud  xnyHthat  it  i'In^m  gradually  frnmita 
western  aind  eastern  extremitii'a  to  the  centre  ul'  iu*  length,  where  the  Kiimmits  are  high- 
eat.  Ita         1  dtwadsp  i«  E.  and  W.  extending  from  40to60  milfH.  I  le  saya  that  its 
outlines  are  moreerMi,  and  its  summits  leas  elevated,  than  those  of  Taurus,  an  it  )ias  no 
permanent  snows  on  any  part  of  It;  whereas  the  southern  face  of  the  latter  presents 
cnany  jmtchfs  of  the  IHllv^t  white.    N.  K.  of  this  range  (says  he)  is  the  Jf>bel-Mardin, 
which  rises  nunre  abruptly,  han  mure  broken  outlinea,  and  ia  moreeleviUed,  than  the  for- 
fBcr.  Sdn,  howwvr,  in  Bocliingham's  map,  the  Karadfy-Dafli  and  the  Jebel-Mardin 
are  represented  as  one  and  the  samo  rancc — t  h.-  <»iil y  <nffi»ri»n(v  fieemingly  being  this,  that 
the  cue  la  oompoaed  vf  black  bauUt  and  the  other  of  wJuie  UmeUont,  in  horisootal  strata  on 
«r  asv  the  anannit.  From  these  M^uare  llmestone-dift  tlie  loO  nrawa  amiwCh  hut  steep 
deflrent ;  and  the  Hquaro  ma>w«'«  thus  left  on  their  tops  look,  at  a  distance,  like  so  many 
elevated  fortresMes.    Kiuuier,  who  was  sIho  twice  at  Mardin,  identities  mount  Masius 
Mii  J«M-Mardin,  and  places  it  in  his  map— which  in  by  no  means  a  very  distinct  per- 
formance—at ita  western  extremity,  in ooatradiction  to  Buckingham  ;  though,  like  him, 
he  maltes  it  in  his  map  an  insulated  anoonnected  range.    On  the  contrary,  Niebuhr, 
Sestini,  and  Sullivan,  make  tlie  Karadgy-Dagh  extend  the  whole  way  from  Merdfaifi* 
to  the  iaifiKi  of  Jexeer^b ;  and  from  Merdin  the  range  b  oootinued  N.N.  W.  to  the  aourve 
•f  the  ligris ;  sad  so  It  Is  represented  In  D"  AfiTOte :  and  NMnthr,  In  bts  journey  from 
Moeul  N.  W.  to  NidUi^  kspt  the  mountains  In  view  tlif  whi>b>  way,  and  t<M)k  the  bi'ai  - 
lnc«.   1ft  muafc  be  mtinmm,  however,  tliat  our  luiowledxe  of  Southern  Armenia  is  lar 
IkMDfssftet;  sad  this  part  of  Ifcssaljsst  csnsaly  he  dficMieJ  In  a  general  way. 
IV.  s 
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heavens,  the  Nun  blazed  bright  on  tbeni,  and  the  reflection  sent  forth  a 
radiance  equal  to  other  suns.  This  point  of  the  view  united  the  utmost 
grandeur  of  plain  and  height.  Bat  m  Mings  I  experioiiMd  wliUtt  look* 
ing  on  die  moiiDtaiD  are  oerdly  deacribaUe.  My  eyes,  unable  to  ratt  for 
wmj  leogth  of  tiane  upon  the  blinding  glory  of  its  suminita,  wandered 
down  the  apparently  interminable  sides  till  I  oonld  oo  longer  taace  their 
n»t  lines  in  the  mists  of  the  horizon ;  when  an  irrepressible  impulse  im- 
mediately carrying  my  eyes  again  upwards^  reftxed  my  gazt;  upon  the 
awful  glare  of  Ararat,  and  the  bewildered  sensibility  of  sight  being  an- 
swered by  a  similar  feeling  in  the  miodf  for  some  moments  I  was  lost  in  a 
atrange  auspension  of  the  powers  of  tboagbt*"  Its  elefatioo,  tl^ugfa  vast, 
1ms  neter  been  aneertaiiwd  hj  actod  oMoeiiiation.  Tbe  plateau  of  Anii» 
or  BaaCem  Aimenia,  and  the  western  part  of  Aderbei4i*o,  is  estimated  by 
Balbi  at  from  7500  to  8500  feet  above  the  sea,  but  on  what  data  U  «ot 
said.  The  lake  of  Maraugha,  the  lowest  level  of  tliis  plateau,  is  more 
than  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  as  Mr  Brown  found  that  of  Taurus  to  be 
4500,  and  Erzeroom  to  bo  7000  by  the  boiling  point.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose tbe  base  of  Ararat,  near  the  source  of  the  Moorad  or  Eastern  Eu- 
pboMb  to  be  l8H  tiuB  that  of  Eneroom,  near  the  aooree  of  the  Northern 
Enpfaiatea,  if  not  higher.  The  probehiltt]r  w,  that  ile  bMo  m  firon  8000 
to  9000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  if  this  be  added  to  its  own  elevation  from 
the  boae^  it  wm  be  litUe  if  aiaU  inferior  to  that  of  Chimbontto  in  tbe  Andea.* 

*  Hsrsdotus  sad  JBsdiylus  redumsd  Csufssps,  orths  modern  Elboor«,ttthe|reBte«l 

and  highest  mountAin  in  thp  world  ;  hut  their  knowledge  of  the  world  wan  very  limite<l ; 
and  we  now  know  that  it  is  inferior  both  to  the  Andes  sod  the  Uimmakh,  and  urobabl j 
to  Ararat  itaelf.  The  greater  elevation  of  this  hittsf  may  be  infemd  tnm  theAet,  that 
it  \H  more  than  half-way  down  from  the  summit  covered  with  permnnrnt  snow ;  and 
from  what  is  recorded  in  Scripture,  that  from  the  day  on  which  the  waters  l)egan  to  de- 
crease, and  the  ark  rested  on  its  sublime  summit,  till  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mono* 
tsins  were  Men,  a  soses  of  not  Isn  thsn  73  days  intervened.    Its  comparative  devation 
to  the  other  Armsmsa  moontidns  most  have  bssn  very  great  when  bo  long  a  spare  of 
time  was  rwitiired  for  the  sinking  of  the  waters  to  their  level.    Sir  John  (  Jiitnlin  ima- 
gines the  ranee  to  the  W.  of  Acmdzich^  which  he  cromed  in  bia  way  from  liatoomi  to 
ths  hittw,  to  is  bfehsr  than  Annrat.  Had  It  been  so  he  ooold  not  bavs  crswiid  It  hi  win* 
ter  as  he  did  ;  and  he  seems  never  to  have  recollected  that  Ararat  standssn  a  very  ele- 
vated ipJateao,  whereas  the  range  of  the  Me^idi  mount^ns  which  he  ciMSsd  is  not  50 
miles  £.  of  the  Eoxlne.    From  Erivan  AianU  looks  so  high  and  viist,  that  when  ths 
adr  is  clear  it  does  not  seem  above  2  leagues  off,  whereas  it  is  12.    Its  jn^at  elevation 
may  also  be  inferred  from  Its  distant  visibility.    It  is  clearly  fieen  from  Maraut  in 
Aderbeidjan,  1S2  British  miles  E.  in  a  direct  line ;  and  Bruce  says  he  saw  it  from  OWw 
bent,  840  British  miles  direct  diatanoe.   No  one  hss  ever  yet  lieen  able  to  scale  its  sum- 
mit.   Toumefort,  tbe  cdebrstsd  French  botanist,  attempted  It,  bnt  utterly  in  vain. 
After  spending  a  whole  summer's  day,  he  ^ot  no  farther  than  a  frozen  patch  of  unow  ; 
and  any  one  who  reads  his  account  may  easily  satisfy  liimaelf  of  ths  impractacabili^  s( 
the  attempt.   Msrler  fanagined  that  It  might  be  sealed  on  ths  rfde  towards  BafaoM, 
where  the  base  is  much  higher  than  towards  tbe  A  raxes,  and  the  ascent  apparently 
much  easier.    Rut  this  altto  proved  ulNirtive.    Ibrahim,  pasha  of  Baiazid,  accompanied 
by  a  large  party  of  horsemen,  at  the  mmt  favourable  season  of  ihm  year  aaoeaded  as  high 
as  he  couhf  on  borseliack  on  the  Baiazid  nulv.    He  caused  3  stations  to  be  marked  out 
on  the  ascent,  where  he  built  hutH,  uiul  collected  provisions.  He  had  no  great  difficulty 
In  crossing  the  snow,  but  when  he  came  to  the  cap  of  ice  that  covers  the  summit,  ha 
eottld  proooed  no  fiurthcr,  bscsnss  ssvcnd  of  his  asen  wsre  then  ssised  with  yiolent  op- 
fCMslons  of  ths  chest,  tnm  ths  nurdbetlsa  sf  tbs  star.    He  had  before  offered  large  r». 
wards  to  any  one  who  should  reach  the  top;  and  although  many  Koords  who  liv»'<l  at 
its  base  have  attempted  it.  all  liave  failed.    Besides  tiie  great  rarefaction  of  the  air,  ths 
paiha  bsd  to  OMitoiiwflib  dangers  fktnn  ths  lUlhiflss,kirge  piesesof  wbMi  wsvs  s«i> 
stantly  detaching  themselTee  firom  the  main  body  and  roUiii^  downward.    This  moan- 
tain,  like  ^tna,  has  three  rcfions :  the  lu  towards  tbe  river  is  a  ^ort  and  alipyeiy 
grass,  or  sand,  as  ti  uuMssssbs  as  the  Syrtisof  Afirios,  and  is  occupied  by  shepherds ;  the 
Vd  is  the  abode  of  tigers,  crows,  and  eagles ;  and  the  3d  exhibits  only  impaJisHbU'  <iiiowa 
aixl  rcK-kn.    When  Morier  was  in  its  vicinity  in  1H13  a  refiort  prevailed  that  a  larM 
dragon  had  got  possession  of  the  road  between  the  two  summits,  over  the  valley  whioi 
leads  from  Erivan  to  Baiazid,  and  which,  like  the  serpoitsi'  ltsgnln%  lifsdsAtbe 
passaf  e  of  ths  sacavsns.    It  proved  to  be  sn  enormous  snsks. 
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TIm  bflM  on  the  side  of  the  Anm  is  girded  by  extensive  ■wimps,  in- 
hdnfed  by  wild  boars.  In  these,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rifor,  sio  also 
immense  flocka  of  wild  fowl.  The  wilds  of  Ararat  are  so  many  refuges 
to  all  the  rogues  and  outlaws  of  the  vicinity ;  and  there  is  a  cavern  be- 
tween the  Little  and  Great  Ararat,  in  so  strong  a  situation,  that  not  long 
since,  says  Morier,  some  turbalent  tribes  of  Koords,  who  had  taken  pos- 
tession  of  it,  held  il  im  dnpilB  of  tl»  ioniir  of  Eubma  and  att  bb  mo. 
The  Little  Amrai  oervee  as  a  sort  of  caleodar  or  almanack  to  the  comitry; 
Wlien  the  samn  on  this  iniiBnor  sammit  ate  melted — as  is  generally  the 
caae  in  Augost— the  caltiTaton  of  amiona  cat  tbeir  fruits ;  and  the  agri- 
cnltuists  of  Erivan  regulate  the  times  of  sowing,  planting,  and  reaping 
their  fields,  by  the  state  of  the  snows  on  Little  Ararat.  The  Eclaids,  of 
wandering  shepherds,  are  also  guided  iu  their  motions  by  the  operations 
of  the  weather  on  Ararat,  keeping  to  their  tfctflaksy  or  summer-stations,  or 
dasceoding  ftom  ibaai,  acoanliiig  to  tbe  frUa  of  amnr. 

RiVBAs.]  The  BMMt  Hmanm  riven  of  aaoed  and  damioal  antiquity 
originate  in  this  lofty  plateau,  as  the  Euphrates,  the  TigriMf  the  JTur,  and 
the  Araxes,  Of  these,  the  first  has  by  far  the  longest  ooona ;  the  sO" 
€0od  the  largest  volume  of  water;  and  the  last  is  famed  for  its  rapidity. 

The  Euphratesr\  The  Euphrates  is  composed  of  two  main  branches  : 
the  northern,  called  the  Karasn,  or  *  Black  water,'  by  the  Turks, — and 
the  second,  the  Moorady  or  '  iiiver  of  desire,'  tlie  Euphrates  of  Xenophon 
and  profadUy  of  Domithm  CoiMo.  Tbia  aeeond  btanefa  bthe  larger  and 
laugBt  alieam  of  the  two.  Iti  lonm^  aaya  Hadji  Khall%  ia  hi  the  Ah* 
Daghy  and  its  stream  traveraea  tfaa  pUn  of  Baiazid,  and  then  dkappeaia 
under  gmnd  4  hours'  distance  from  that  citjr.  It  then  inqipeaii,  and 
receives,  near  Malazgher,  another  river  of  tfie  same  name,  and  trarcwea 
all  the  district  of  Turuberau  and  the  southern  part  of  Armenia  Proper. 
But  Morier  contradicts  this,  and  says  that,  instead  of  rising  at  or  near 
fieiazid,  its  source  was  pointed  oat  to  him  as  originating  in  the  southern 
ridge  of  Ala,  12  milee  S.  of  Dtadin,  or  rather  24  miles  S.S.W.;  and  that  tbe 
Armeaiana  told  htm  they  had  a  tkrnrol,  or  pkee  of  devotion,  at  theionree 
4saUad  Wez-Kionk  ;  and  he  adds  that  he  crossed  no  stream  m  hb  waf 
west  from  Baiazid.  But  it  moat  be  reeoNeeted,  that  Morier  was  not  per^ 
mitted  to  see  Baiazi'l,  or  pass  by  it,  when  within  4  miles  S.E.  of  it,  at  an 
Armenian  village  called  Kerdik,  but  was  compelled  to  take  a  circuitoos 
route  to  avoid  it.  Wo  cannot,  therefore,  tell  whether  there  really  is  a  river 
at  Baiazid  or  not.  In  his  route  from  Kerdik  to  Diadio,  he  crossed  a  small 
linnlal  witUn  6^  honn»  or  84  nrilea  of  that  pfawa.  Might  not  this  rivulet 
he  the  atrMm  that  m  through  or  by  Bamskl?  Be  thia  as  it  aaf»  the 
source  of  the  Moorad  is  placed  in  his  map  28  geographic^  miloa  S«W*  of 
Baiazid,  and  48  do.  S.W.  of  Ararat,  12  miles  S.VV.  of  Diadio,  in  44" 
icy  E.  long.  31)  8'  N.  lat.,  Baiazid  being  39"  18'  N.  lat.  and  W  45'  E. 
long.  At  Diadin  the  Moorad  runs  in  a  deep  chaimel  of  perpendicular 
rock,  a  shallow  stream  20  fet?t  wide,  and  is  called  the  Prat  by  the  natives. 
At  Utchkiiissa,  8  miles  W.  of  Diadin,  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  stream. 
From  this  point  it  moo  W.  by  Conmoulja,  Yoonghali,  iCarakilissa,  and 
Jfaen  beodiog  SbW.  kpames  by  Mabasgbiid,  where  it  entera  the  MafaaHoT 
Khanooo,  and  neeives  the  Bingkeidtu  oommg  from  the  W.  Hus  stieam 
aaema  to  originate  in  th<>  lateral  range  of  the  Teg-Dagh,  which  separalaa 
its  source  from  that  of  the  Araxes  on  tlie  N.  and  from  tliat  of  the  Lycui 
on  the  W.  After  watering  the  district  of  Khanoos,  it  enters  t!ie  Moorad, 
according  to  Kionier,  5  miles  N.E.  of  the  Armeaiau  viUage  oi  KwngfirBl. 
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But  his  map  contradicts  his  description,  where  he  makes  it  enter  the 
Moorad  by  2  mouths,  the  eastern  at  Malasghird,  and  the  western  1 0  miles 
below ;  and  the  village  of  Karagool  is  made  the  western  termination  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Moorad,  which  here  enters  the  niountains.  The 
Moorady  therefore,  mutt  be  a  lai^ge  stream  after  buch  an  accession  of  wa- 
ter, and  coidd  not  therefore  be' folded  by  the  10,000  Greeks :  bnt  abore 
Matazgberd  where  Xenophon  oaya  it  was  mtrel  deep ;  and  neer  the  loiwoe, 
50fni1es  below  Karai^I,  it  receives  the  Teleboas,  or*  river  of  Moosb/  called 
the  Ak-Su  by  the  Turks,  the  Arsaniut  of  Flvttreb,  and  the  Artemus  of 
Procopius.  The  river  of  Moosh  exactly  answers  to  the  description  of 
Xenophon,  being  a  small,  pellucid,  beautiful  stream,  with  many  fine  villages 
on  its  banks,  as  it  meanders  through  the  plain.  120  miles  below  this  the 
Moorad  joins  the  Karasa  at  Kibban,  after  passing  by  the  district  of  Tare 
and  town  of  Moo,  the  ancient  Belishiga,  and  perfocming  a  ooorse  of  nigh 
300  British  miles^The  Karvm,  or  Northera  Fbt,  rises  SO  milea  N.B. 
of  Elijidc,  ui  the  moiintains  of  Keldnr,  or  the  Aggi»-Dagler,  the  '  bitter 
moontains* — a  term  seemingly  corresponding  to  3ie  Aakoi^Orog  of  Dio- 
nysius  Periegetes,  and  Eustatliius,  which  signifies  *  the  mountain  of  sorrow/ 
and  the  same  range  with  the  Capotes  of  Licinius  Mutianus,  or  the  Cop- 
Dagh  of  the  Turks,  in  the  district  of  Caranitis.  At  the  village  of  Elijak 
the  stream  has  a  bridge  of  (i  arches,  where  it  joins  another  stream.  Running 
W.S.W.  toAihkela,  the  ancient  Brepusy  it  receives,  within  4  miles  of  that 
plaee,  a  bnnch  of  equal  magnttode,  ffdm  the  N.E.  neer  00  yards  broad, 
and  crosse<l  by  a  stone  bridge.  Then,  after  receiving  4  other  itnoms  from 
the  Cop-Dagh,  it  makes  a  large  elbow  to  the  W.  and  then  to  the 
shortly  after  which  it  receives  the  Lycus  or  Bingheulsu,  6^  hours  be- 
low the  Wllage  of  Mamakliatoun,  a  stream  fully  equal  to  itself.  The 
junction  of  these  two  main  branches  forms  a  sort  of  peninsula,  of  which 
the  northern  and  southern  branches  make  the  2  sides ;  and  the  Bingheul- 
an  mns  in  a  ▼alley  separated  from  the  plain  of  Erseroom  by  a  pap 
nllel  iinge  of  numntaina.m  a  N.W.  direction;  and  in  front  of  Ma- 
nakhatiionnii  by  a  very  elevated  dudn  of  amnr-dad  movntains,  the  higii> 
est  pert  bearing  W.  uid  taking  a  north  direction.  These  two  conflu- 
ent streams  conq^oce  die  main  body  of  the  Karasn,  or  northern  branch.^° 

At  the  confluence  is  a  bridge  of  8  arches,  and  from  thence  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Moorad  at  Kebban,  its  course  is  through  a  narrow  val- 
hiy,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty  mountains  and  tremendous  defiles, 
passing  by  Arziujan,  Kamak  and  Arabkir.  The  combined  stream  of  the 
lUracii  and  fiSoond  above  Kebhen,  foreee  a  passage  through  the  gorge 
of  the  norAem  Taomt,  and  ia  200  yards  broad,  with  a  great  depth  of 
water.  Below  this  it  forms  a  eeiiea  of  rapids,  throngh  the  di^erent 
tsnges  that  seemingly  oppose  its  progress  all  the  way  to  Syria.  After 
escaping  the  mountains  at  Juliopolis,  it  runs  58  BritiKh  miles  to  Samo- 
sata,  the  modem  Someisal,  in  Commagene  the  northernmost  prov  ince  of 
byria,  alongst  the  eastern  base  of  Tamils.     This  ancient  city  forms 


**  Kinnier  denies  the  existence  of  such  a  confluence,  and  nuuntains  the  Kingheulcfa 
ts  be  the  river  of  Khanoon  aboTe-mentioned,  and  says  that  all  the  maps  are  wrong  in 
making  it  run  W.  to  the  Karaau,  instead  of  £.  to  tne  Moorad;  and  tnat  this  river  is 
the  I^cus  of  the  ancients.  He  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  term  Bingheulsu^ 
^Hiich  he  suppoees  to  belong  to  one  river  only  ;  whereas  it  is  actually  given  to  not  less 
thsaSttrssiM:  the  aouthern  source  of  the  Araxa%— >thst  of  the  Lyous,— wid  that  of 
tbe  ilvw  of  Kbanoos,— for  they  all  spring  framMnnt  sMssof  IIm  taaie  ranges  wMsh 
is  denominated  'the  mountain  of  looO  ^riflfl^*  Jast SS  csehof  thSBS  Is  ' 
'^'^^^iilgAcH&M,  or  *  river  of  1000  sprtogB.' 
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iht  most  eastern  point  U  ihb  Emfkn/lm,  m  froai 

e\l  to  the  S.E.  I»y  the  opposinj?  ■MMBitaiiMHi«  harn«?T.  wKl«-K 
further  coarse  S.W.  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
tiie  description  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Iraca-Arabi. 

7V{£  Tigris.'^    Tliis  celebrated  istream  bas  two 
and  eastern.    The  wgrtetii  riiea  bom  the  &  wfe  of  m  lidge  of  tke  T» 
ivs,  «Bd  mw  N.E.  abogst  tin  tee  ef  moAw  ndge  of  that  nagib  Ij 
which  it  k  aepmlad  fan  the  andl  Use  af  GwtpA,  the  Oidba 
of  the  andents,  a  collectioa  of  salt  waiVy  14  aHka  kii^  hj  4  bread 
according  to  Jackson,  bnt  soroewfaat  less  acconfiog  to  Kinnier".  It 
then  runs  E.  to  Madden  or  the  '  mine  town.'  19  mHe*  W.  of  Arswuu 
where  it  is  not  above  20  feet  wide  when  low,  and  there  eQte«  ibe  gpeat 
ralley  of  Diarl>ckir,  52  miles  N.W.  of  that  city,  thron^h  the  goq^e 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Masius  and  Nipbates  which  here  form  the 
waatem  booiMfany  of  the  faUef .  Afear  arileaahate  Piwhehii  itiaje»ei 
by  another  branch  eoaiaig  him  the  aualhgn  ahipe  of  the  Niphatea  ar 
the  Nmiroo<l-Dagh.    lliis  branch  liaes  65  miles  N.W.  of  Diarbeldr,  aad  ■ 
parhapa  the  htgat  stream  of  the  two.    A  little  above  this  oooflneiice  the 
Tigris  receives  a  small  branch  from  the  south.    At  Diarbekir  it  h*  always 
fordable  unless  when  swollen  by  tlie  rains  or  melted  snows,  wh»*n  it  ri*es  to 
a  great  height,  and  is  then  very  rapid.    Relow  the  city  it  receives  a  num- 
ber of  streams  from  the  northern  side  of  mount  Masins,  amongst  which  i» 
one  called  Karaia»  or  *the  Bhwk  litar,*  which  difidaa  Ait  paahaHf  froai 
*that  of  MoraL    Fifty  milea  bdoar  DiaiMdr  it  veeovae  the  ewtena 
hranehy  or  the  Balwumsu,    This  is  the  hirgest  of  all  the  braicheB  which 
compose  the  Tigris,  and  originalei  inthe  Nemrood-Dagfa ;  bnt  the  particniar 
spot  is  still  a  desi<leratnm  in  geography.    It  conrse  is  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
passing  through  tlic  Thospitis  lake  in  the  way,  now  called  the  Erzen, 
and  receiving  a  creat  number  of  streams,  all  inning  from  the  same  ranee, 
and  running  parallel  courses.'*    This  eastern  branch  is  called  BulLispcna,  or 
BasUinpha^  or  Bareina  in  oriental  geography.    The  ^pellation  of  Barcma 
fa  derived  from  the  ridge  of  tel^hataa  or  Nenvood-Dailheocd^  The 
town  of  Thoapia  onifae  lake  abore^iamed,  was  called  ilrsoiuDnfai  npfidmrn^ 
or  *the  town  of  the  Arzanii.'  Hence  the  lake  obtained  the  modern  name  of  Ar- 
ren,  and  the  district  watered  by  this  eastern  branch,  was  called  /Irranencby  the 
Byzantine  writers.    This  branch  was  also  called  the  Nt/  nphiits  from  tlie 
city  Nymphaion,  25  miles  below  the  Thospitis  lake,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
who  makes  it  pass  through  the  two  lakes  of  Arethusa  and  Thospitis, 
and  subsequently  by  two  subternmean  channel8,-^ne  under  mount  l  au- 
na,  and  the  other  bdow  the  Tboapitia  hdce.  The  misfortane  If,  that  no 
European  has  either  seen  the  lakes  or  heard  of  the  anbtenanean  courses. 
At  the  eonflnence  with  the  western  branch,  the  caitom  is  much  larger,  be- 
iBf  360  feet  broad,  and  so  deep  and  rapid,  as  to  be  scarcely  fordfd>le  for 
a  man  on  horseback,  althouprh  at  the  time  when  Kinnier  cromed  it,  Jidy 
16th,  it  was  very  low  compared  with  what  it  ^vas  14  days  before.  In 
its  subsequent  progress  through  the  great  valley  of  Diarbekir,  the  con- 
fluent stream  of  the  Tigris  receives  a  number  of  minor  streams  on  both 


"  Srailniapsniake  this  lake  the  head  of  the  Tigris;  lmttlibl8emmona,asItliM 

no  outlet. 

^  la  Kinnier'a  map  the  Erzeii  lake  i»  placed  between  the  Hatmaiisu  aim  th«  Su« 
isn  branch  of  ths  Tigris,  and  constMiueiitljr  tiM  Batnuttisu  dues  not  pass  through  this 
lake  at  all,  but  pasaefl  to  th«>  W.  of  it  in  its  way  to  join  the  Diarliekir  bfandtt  a  hjpo* 
thesis  in  direct  oppositiuu  tu  the  aucieubt  and  D' Auville. 
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sideH,  from  the  opposite  ranges  of  the  Niphates  and  Masios,  which  gra- 
dually approximatijig,  tlie  oue  from  the  N.W.  and  the  ottier  from  the  S,\\\ 
finally  fonn  •  ttapeniloiu  ntrrow  gorge,  through  iMAl  tbe  Tlgiit  wilh 
great  difficulty  foroea  its  w«y.  The  moinitaiiii  on  efilhar  side  of  Una 
gofge  nm  ao  dose  to  the  rirer-banky  and  rise  ao  abrnptly  from  their 
bases,  as  to  render  the  defile  impenetrable  for  man  or  beast.  Eleven  milea 
below  this  rocky  harrier  the  Tigris  forms  a  low  sandy  island,  3  miles  in 
circumference,  called  Jczuraut-ul-Omar.  Of  the  two  branches  surrounding 
the  islands  tlie  northern  is  the  larger,  being  360  feet  broad,  deep  and  ra- 
pid. About  38  miles  below,  it  receives  the  Chaboras,  or  Khaboyr,  on  die 
left  side,  coming  from  the  Koordistaun  mountaiiiB,  and  whijch  aefierates 
Aimeiuft  firom  Koordiatann* 

The  Araxe»  or  AroM,"]    The  Armenian  name  of  thb  stream  in  Moaaa 
pf  Chorene  is  Erasch,    From  Erasch  or  AroMck  the  Greeks  formed  their 
AroMit,    This  river  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  campaigns  of  LucuUus  and 
Pompey  :  for  it  is  but  a  small  stream  compared  with  the  two  rivers  alreaily 
described.    It  has  two  sources, — one  to  the  west,  and  another  to  the  so\jtli. 
The  former  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Aggia  Dagler,  by  wliirli  ii  is 
divided  from  the  source  of  the  Elijak  branch  of  tlie  Euphi*ate6,  and  runs 
£.  to  Haasan-Kah,  and  from  thence  to  Kupri-kieu,  or  '▼iUage  of  the  bridge,' 
where  it  is  joined  hy  the  aontbem  branch.   At  tbia  confluence  the  titev 
ia  50  yarda  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  very  handsome  stone-bridge  of  7 
arches.  The  sonthem  branch  rises  in  a  culminating  point  of  the  mountaina» 
where  the  Lyctts  runs  to  the  N.W., — the  river  of  Khanoos  to  the  S.E., — 
and  this  branch  of  the  Araxes  to  the  N.E.  under  the  name  of  the  Taloos-Su. 
The  mountains  surrounding  this  source  are  very  lotty,  and  denominated 
in  Turkish,  SliQC'ivelun-Daglir,  This  soiu-ce  is  100  geographical  miles  S.E. 
of  Erzeroom,  bat  almost  double  by  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country. 
From  hence  it  flows  due  S.  to  the  village  of  Tatoos,  28  road  miles  SbE. 
of  Erzeroom.   Nine  miles  beyond  this  it  is  SO  yards  braad^  and  so  dee^ 
that  hoPHcs  may  swim  in  it.    Two  milea  beyond  this  the  river  turns  to 
the  N.E.,  runs  through  the  mountains,  and  enters  the  plain  at  the  villa^ 
of  Yaghan  3  miles  S.  of  the  road,  leading  W.  to  Erzeroom, — and  joina 
tlie  western  branch  at  the  place  above  stated.'^    From  this  cotdluence  the 
Araxes  runs  almost  due  E.  through  the  elevated  plateau  of  Western  Ar- 
menia till  it  receives  the  Harpasus,  or  Arpa-Shai,  a  stream  equal  to  itself, 
on  tta  left  bank,  coming  from  Ae  N.   In  Morier'a  <^inion  the  ArpapShai 
ia  the  main  branch  of  the  Araxea,  which  ia  not  n  cooaiderable  rirer  tiU 
joined  by  this  stream,  2  miles  below  Hadjee  Bairamln.    TUa  oonflnence 
is  51  British  miles  W.  of  Erivan^  and  half  that  distance  E.  of  Kan.  At 
this  point,  the  Arpa-Shai  w^hen  crossed  by  Morier  in  November,  was  100 
yards  broad,  very  rapid,  and  excessively  cold*   It  was  crossed  at  Uie.aame 

Morier  myn  tbat  the  Araxes  or  BInghenlsu  rises  in  the  mountains,  5  hours'  distance  & 
of  EUjsk.  Hilt  his  infarniutitjti  \vbm  wrtaiiily  iiitciidiNl  for  the  wff«t«Tn  ami  not  for  ths 
ssatiMTO  bnoch,  whkU  i«  at  leasts  hours'  trsvelliflc  distance  from  that  pImm^  Kinnier 
snys  fn  «  foot-note  tfiat  the  'fWtoeea,  sfW  running  ST  snd  then  S.E.  to  Goumdah,  mas 

N.  to  1  Ihssau-  Kal;i.  Htit  this  Is  crnuwouR,  and  is  rontrinlirtcd  in  thf  map  prefix***!  to  his 
jouniaL  where  it  is  inad«  U>  ruu  N.  E.,  and  that  correctly,  till  it  joins  the  branch  oomiuf  B. 
fhmi  Haann-Kala,  as  may  he  seen  by  consultiiic  Morier's  1st  voIiibm,  who  came  to  the 

Araxes  3  miles  W.  of  Amralcieu,  running  from  thi-  S.  W.  throut^h  thr  mountnins,  aiid  the 
oth'T  bmnch  coming  from  the  W.  through  the  plain.  It  in  ot^thiM  noiithern  brunch,  and 
the  Lycuts  which  is  neparnti'd  from  it  merely  by  an  Intervening  ridge,  that  Strabo  and 
Fliny  (ipeftk,  especially  the  lHtt<>r,  who  «;Hys  that  thi*  Fuphnites  and  Araxes  spring  at 
the  distaiire  of  only  H  inih>H  t  rom  i.K-h  <>tlii*i'.  Now  thin  is  exactly  predicable  of  the  south- 
ern bran  rh  of  the  nnrtb»>rn  Kinihr.iti-s.  and  the  SOOthefll  llffSliai  ofths  AfBXSB;  Snd 

not  of  the  Kl^ak  branch,  and  tLu  of  Hiissan  Kak. 
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place  by  Toarnefort,  who  nearly  periilied  here  by  the  <l>pd>  Md  npidi^ 
€f  the  Btraam.  It  waa  donbtleaa  hert  thai  the  10,000  Greeka  craaaad  H 
wdar  XMopHoa,  whojn  hia  AnaMa,  iMkea    400  fwt  broMt^  Fran 

this  point  the  Araxes  bends  S.E.  to  Armauria  or  Armavir,  an  ancient 
Armenian  royal  city  now  in  ruins,  and  now  called  Karn-Knla  or  *  the  Black 
Castle'  Iloff  also  Is  a  riiitx'd  stoiip  bridge.  The  stream  now  runs  S.E. 
by  the  base  of  Ararat,  all  the  way  from  its  junction  with  the  Arj)a-Sliai, 
to  its  junction  with  the  Kur, — a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles  by  the 
coone  of  the  stream.  After  the  Arpa-Shai,  it  receifea  anooesairely  from 
liMjiMlliw  JTonuM,  the  Aiklarek,  the  Zengm  from  the  lake  of  Erivwi, 
ite  0IM^1ha  eartem  or  leaaer  Arpa-^kaif  the  rifer  of  Nakhjomm^  the 
flWif  Meerety  and  the  Capanek'^kaii^v;\\\\s\.  on  tlie  south  side  it  re- 
ceirea  the  Akurlu,  originating  in  the  snows  of  Ararat,  the  Otour  or  river  of 
Klioy,  the  river  of  Marnnt,  and  the  double  river  of  Ahhnr  and  Ardevil,  from 
Aderb»'i<ljan.  The  whole  coui-so  of  tlie  Araxes  from  its  source  near  Tatoos 
is  310  British  miles,  measured  on  Morior's  map  of  Aderbeidjan  :  namely,  200 
to  its  junction  with  the  Arpa-Shai,  and  310  from  that  point  to  its  junction 
with  the  Kur.  Belofr  the  ruined  town  of  J«li%  a  bunch  fifom  the  Tchil* 
dfa^Dagh  uowaa  the  Araxes,  joina  the  monntama  of  Adariieidjaii,  and 
olMnieto  the  passage  of  the  Arazea.  From  Megree  on  the  Aiaiea  2  roada 
lead  on  both  sides  the  river  to  Oordabad,  16  miles,  both  very  dangerooa, 
and  not  to  be  used  but  when  the  river  is  low.  The  path  constituting 
the  road  is  in  some  places  not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  ami  'ome- 
tinjes  rocks  and  l)ranrhes  of  trees  almost  touching  the  strean>,  arr  made  to 
connect  the  opposin<;  cliffs.  The  Araxes  seems  to  have  forced  its  way 
throngb  this  vast  range  of  monntains,  and  flows  with  the  gieatest  rapidity. 
liliiTiaiBaMbrierftmndthedeaccnttobegO  feetin  500  yaida*  The 
ckumel  yn^mA  choked  with  rocka,  and  narrowed  to  a  breadth  nf  80  yanla, 
wlnlatdie  mountains  on  either  side  rise  to  1000  feet  ])erpendicular  above  the 
atraam.  This  river  haa  obtained  a  poetical  celebrity  for  ita  rapidity  from 
Virgil,  whose  ^  j-Hmfcm  ind'tc^nnius  Arnxcs,^  is  well  known  to  every  t\TO 
in  classical  literature.  But  it  is  not  tru«?  that  the  Araxes  disdains  a  bridiie 
and  swe»'p«^  it  off,  for  there  are  sevjual  bridges  across  it,  souk?  of  which 
are  very  ancient,  and  have  been  destroyed,  not  by  the  wrathful  rapidity  of 
the  stream,  bnt  by  the  deatmctife  agency  of  man.  In  fact,  ita  deaeant  b 
^  no  flMMi  Tery  graat  till  it  eatera  Eaatem  Anaeniay  and  flowa  towarda 
Ibe  phdn  of  Mogan. 

£akes7\  Amoni;  the  lakes  of  this  region  are  thoee  of  Balakez,  Shello, 
Nnznok,  Vath  Colchoa  or  (rtin/ick,  Lychnitis^  Arethusa^  an<l  Thotpiiir, 
The  tirst  is  at  the  source  of  the  l*alakatsai.  a  N.W.  branch  of  the  Arpachat, 
but  of  this  lake  we  have  no  account  whatever. —  l  lic  s»Ton<l  is  a  noble 
sheet  of  fresh  water,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Nemrood-Dagli,  near  the  Moorad, 
12  milea  E.S.E.  of  the  village  of  Karagool.    It  is  said  to  be  a  day  s  jour- 

1'  Tt  is  stranKP  to  sc«  Kinnier  in  his  ABM  OOnfouiulint;  the  Harpnsus  with  therivrrnf 
Kan,  and  making  the  G  rrekii  croM  it  to  tbs  W.  of  Kan»  where  tae  etream  is  but  amall, 
which  by  nomeaiMoorri'spondiwIth  Xenophoo's  acoonnt  of  Its  breadth.  The  Har- 
poaus  \n  oompcmed  of  S  branrhpM,  the  rivpr  nf  Kars  from  the  W.,  the  Palakat-Shal  from 
the  hike  of  Ualakez  to  the  N.  W.,  and  the  Arpa-8hai  or  main  branch  coming  from  the 
raiife  which  Mparates  the  trlhiitarles  of  the  K  ur,  on  the  north,  from  those  of  the  A  nixet. 
The  two  latter  ioin  some  distanrc  Ix'hnv  tho  ruined  fortress  of  Aniii,  and  the  juiiction 
of  the  combinedf  Htreams  witli  tlie  river  of  Kars,  is  lij  miles  above  the  toiiHuenec  with 
the  Araxea  :  it  must  have  Wu  below  the  jaurtion  of  the  riTer  of  Kara  and  the  Arpa- 
Shai,  that  the  10,000  Greeks  {Muwed,  and  not,  as  Rennel  sav«,at  or  near  the  place  when* 
stands  the  ruins  of  Anni,  where  the  stream  could  not  poasihiy  he  of  the  magnitude  af- 
flrmed  by  Xenopbon,  as  these  ralos  stand  abore  the  jonetion  of  the  Arpa-SIni  witb  tho 
viTor  firom  the  Balakea  lake. 

• 
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Mjr  in  dmnnfereiiee*— Tht  Uibd  it  lo  tlie  S.W.  of  ikk^  indand  aloMMl 
on  all  lidet  bjr  moantains  in  tba  ray  haart  of  tba  Namvood-Daglif  and  aa- 

parated  from  the  lake  of  Van  on  the  S.  by  the  stupendous  range  of  the 
Sepan-Dsf^^h.    It  in  13  miles  long  by  5  broad  in  tlin  centre,  declining  gni> 
dually  to  itH  eastern  and  western  extremities.    Trom  the  total  want  of 
wood  on  its  sliores  it  is  destitute  of  romantic  beauty.   It  has  but  one  tillage 
oil  iu  banks,  called  Jezeerab  Oka,  at  its  S.W.  point,  where  a  small  stream 
iamaa  forth  htm  the  lake  and  nmi  N.W.  to  the  Moorad.   The  water  of 
thia  lake  ia  fraafa  and  agieeable*   Modem  geography  ia  entirely  indebted 
to  Mr  Kinaler  ftw  the  diaoovery  of  tbeae  two  lakca,  aa  they  were  ariioUy 
vnknoirn  to  the  modema  until  he  introduced  them,  and  seem  to  have  been 
equally  unknown  to  the  ancients. — The  lake  of  Van  ia  of  lai^e  dimensions; 
but  ^eograpliers  are  by  no  means  agreed  respecting  its  size  and  figure,  for 
tliis  In^Ht  of  all  reasons,  that  though  it  has  been  visited  by  different  travel- 
lers, it  has  been  examined  by  none.    It  is  one  thing  to  see  a  lake,  another 
.to  explore  its  shores,  and  fix  its  extent,  figure,  and  limits.  Travellora  have 
meraiy  aeen  it  anjNiifan^,  and  judged  of  Ita  dimenainna  only  by  eye-sight, 
or  from  tba  raportaof  the  natirea.  Wfaiktin  aomemapa  ita  figore  ia  oblongs 
it8  longitudinal  extent  being  plaeed  £.  and  W., — and  in  others  N.E.  and 
S.W.  and  approximating  to  an  oral  shape, — in  Kinnier's  map  it  is  made 
to  be  of  a  square  form  or  nearly  so.    Whilst  in  the  maps  of  D'Anville 
and  others  it  is  represented  as  occupyinf;:  a  space  of  90  miles  long  by  more 
than  half  that  in  breadth, — and  in  that  of  Kennel  ni^h  60  miles  in  length 
by  30  in  breadth, — Kinnier,  on  the  contrary,  has  prodigiously  reduced  its 
dimenaiotta,  making  its  greataat  leqgth  only  80  niilea»  and  ita  biaedth 
only  from  9  to  18  milaa.    He  aaya  that  a  Teaml  with  n  fiur  wind  can  aail 
the  whole  length  of  the  lake  in  four  bonra,  while  he  atatea,  at  the  same 
time,  that  its  bays  and  inlen  are  so  numerous,  that  to  make  the  cir- 
camference  of  the  lake  would  require  a  journey  of  90  hours  or  800 
mile<4.    It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  saw  or  knew  more  of  the 
lake  than  other  travellers  who  have  preceded  him,  for  he  merely  went 
alongst  its  western  extremity,  and  judged  of  its  dimensions  by  the  glance 
of  hta  m»  aflinniiig  thai  he  anw  the  dty  of  Van  nt  ita  amlern  entiemity, 
from  whence  he  atood,  on  an  eminence  on  ita  N.W.  angle.   Fkom  want  of 
facts  we  ace  nnable  to  determine  whether  his  reported  dimenriona  of 
lake  be  correct  or  otherwise.   But  if  Kennels  delineation  be  correct,  Kin- 
nier might  see  the  city  of  Van,  and  yet  not  see  the  whole  length  of  the 
lake,  as  Kennel  makes  its  greatest  extent  not  to  be  £.  and  W. — as  Kinnier 
has  done — but  N.E.  and  S.W.,  so  that  in  this  way  Kinnier  only  saw  across 
the  breadth,  but  not  the  length  of  the  lake.    Kinnier  makes  its  bounds  to 
he  the  huge  peak  of  the  Sepan-Dagh,  on  the  N.,  the  range  of  the  Nemrood- 
Dagh  on  the  W.,  and  the  atnpendona  ridge  of  the  Hataimh  on  the  S. 
This  Uke  is  the  ArtUaa  Palm  of  Ptolemy,  and  probably  so  named  from 
the  city  of  Arzis  or  Argieih,  on  its  northern  shore.    It  is  ^led  Beznumim 
by  Moses  of  Chorene,  and  the  district  round  il  Beznunia.    It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  either  Pliny  or  Strabo.    The  margin  of  the  lake  is  fov(»re(l  with 
cities  and  villages  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides,  but  to  the  S.  and  W.  the  aspect 
of  the  country  ia  wild  and  solitvy.'^ 

'■^  The  Lychnili*  Palus  of  Ptolemy  in  ct'iiiT.illy  undpratood  to  be  the  lakf  nf  Fri  van  on 
the  Hniwipn  ridff  of  the  Arsxm.  Tlite  Aretktua  and  ThonmU  lakes  are  conijoined  tof  eihrr 
la  TfhfKmbtu  map,  on  the  antbority  of  Plin^,  In  hta  dMlncatimi  of  the  fcrsen  branch  of 
theTi>;ri«.  But  as  none  but  lliny  have  mPiitioruMl  (In-  Arrthiisa  lake,  geographeni  have 
doubted  of  ita  eaistenor,  and  couaequeiitly  in  the  uiure  modern  mapN  it  is  not  nkarked. 
^  ,,pUDy*s  Tigm  la  dcarlj  the  saatera  or  fatfgsr  bnm^  afterwards  called  the  Kjfmfliim> 
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CHAP.  II.— CLIMATE  AND  FRODLCTIONS. 

CUmateJ]  Such  a  high  plateau  at  Armenia,  crowned  with  ranges  of 
lofty  mountains,  must  have  a  comparatively  cold  cliroato.  Iiideetl  the 
cold  is  so  great  that  all  kinds  of  fruits  are  moro.  backward  i>ere  than  in 
most  Dorthem  countries.  Many  of  tlie  lulls  have  permanent  snow,  and 
moat  of  them  have  it  10  months  amuially.  Etea  in  tlie  middle  of  July  ice 
k  nftcn  fmnd  aboBt  the 

lug  the  dufm  8mm  mtmedwm  fdb  at  Euanom  in  Jne  md  Mf,  Lb* 
enlfan^  the  Roman  General,  was  gwlly  MrpriMd  to  §md  Ibe  whole  oom* 
try  corned  with  snow  during  the  aatnmnal  equinox,  and  most  of  the  rim* 
frocen.  Antony,  in  his  retreat  from  Aderbeidjan  through  Armenia,  in  ths 
winter^eason,  lost  8000  men,  who  perished  in  the  snow  and  from  the  ex* 
cest>ive  cold.  The  same  fate  befel  the  army  of  Alexander  Severus ;  and  it 
wppears  wonderful  how  the  famous  10,000  Greeka,  tmder  Xenophou,  in 
we  Ml  ligoor  of  n  Aimmmm  winter,  and  in  irSkf  wut  of  pi 
wcipod  dndi  froB  cold  nd  Inqgar.  In  tSun&^B 
coold  krt  beyoid  4  «r  5  Mlhi  in  Wc 


Nmr  the  head  of  it  he  placed  this  UJce,  through  which  he  made  the  Tifvis  to  ran.  har. 
ing  its  wattTs  unmixea  with  thoae  of  the  lake^  and  plarM  its  aourre  in  n  vall^'v  mi  the 
■watlMam  atoi^  of  tlM  Niphatea,  called  Am  (;MiiWL  Ua  aftrm  tteft  tka  watcn  af  Uua 
lake  are  iMarr  aa  to  bear  up  all  poodewa  Mle>  thrawm  farta  It.  Pewlaf  Ihia^h 
ti^lakc^  the  Tyris,  arrording  to  lliny,  is  stopped  by  a  ran^**  of  Tatiruv  which  meets 
It  in  Ha  way.  ^e  river,  thus  obstructed,  enters  the  base  of  thf  rid^p  through  a  cavity, 
•nd  after  numing  wider  ^oimd  the  whole  breadth  of  the  raof^e,  reappean  on  the  opp|a> 
site  side  at  a  place  called  Zoroanda.  That  it  i'^  the  vime  river  is  mariitWt  fmrn  th'v, 
that  it  carries  through  siibstaocea  thrown  into  it.  Jt  then  paawes  through  anotiier  lake 
wHtd  TkiMfitu,  and  again  disappears  in  a  sobterranean  eheuMi,  sad  ag^  reaf^ean  at 
NyasphaoflH  25  miles  below,  lliis  is  Pliny'a  extraordinaiy  aoeeoat  of  a  rhner  paaring 
tliroagh  two  lakes  and  forming  two  subtemmeoas  passages  throagh  two  moantain- 
ridges.  Strabo — who  wrot«>  b4>fare  Pliny — mfntion^  oolr  one  lake  tarvagh  which  the 
I'ipla  pMBeii  which  be  calU  2  Aoecic  ta  eM  jteoe  af  hiahadi,  aa*  Zjhyeigfal  mm 


and  attrilNrtea  tlie  Mine  properties  ta  it  M  raqr  < 

with  Pliny  that  the  Tigris  never  mixn  with  the  water  of  the  lake  wMIe  pa.»^*ine  thn.njh 
it,  and  he  makes  it  run  under  ground  till  it  reanpears  In  Aamrria,  aif^  the  diatrirt  of 
Chalonitis,  which  we  know  to  W  false.   He  calls  it  alaa  dM.imnuu  lake,  wlii<k  eUmtif 
identifies  it  with  the  Tho!«pitis  of  Pliny.    It  appear*  to  us  that  hi^  Th^rtis  and  Thuj-rti'. 
and  tlM  Thonilis  of  Dionvsius  Periegetes,  are  thi>  »ame  with  the  Tho«pit><i  of  Pliuy  and 
Plalamy,  being  only  different  readings  of  the  aune  name.    For  the  fa^  t  of  ita  anbC»w 
raiMooa  jMMe  Stnbo  mwles  Erateethenefc    Whatever  BHiy  he  aaid  ef  the  ArechoM 
lake  aaditarroertod  w«oder(blqadltles,Hladetf  Ihal^  esfrtneeef  the  Thosp^ 
lake  is  vom  lu-a  hy  all  the  authoriH  mentioned  above,  and  it  would  be  pre«ii mpt^i^  n| 
1M  to  dilute  ita  existence  because  modem  traTeilers  hare  not  seen  it.    The  niet  ii^ 
flMdem  tratvflars  hare  yisited  that  region,  and  At  wMe  traeC  §nm  Ikm  Wad  ef  Iha 
Diarbekir  valley  to  the  district  of  Brtlis  ha^  never  been  erplored.— a  '-jr^rf  nf  more  thaa 
lid)  miles,     l  ike  iiomana,  wIm  possessed  all  this  intcrrening  region,  were  csetaialjf 
much  belter  ■c^nalnted  with  itn  pbyried  lapapnphy  than  madern  rampins,  aad 
dern  ignorance  cannot  b**  plea<led  as  a  reason  for  rej*H^  tine  ^nrient  fe«.timonT.    It  vr  fn< 
tiierefore  proper  that  one  or  both  tkt^  lakra,  »s  in  D'.Vnvilie,  sho«ild  be  aHowed  a  place 
la  ear  majpa,  till  their  exiatcnoe  be  diyyed  by  soeh  trarcUcra  aa  shall  at  aome  futara 
period  TfaA  tlie  eaathcm  elope  at  the  Niphatea,  aod  the  Mrthcrn  braoches  ^  the  llgna, 
and  thus  the  matter  he  eet  at  Test.    Reapeeting  the  Eraeo  branch  of  tlie  Tigris,  D'  At*, 
ville  has  committed  an  error ;  fur  the  rirer  whi<  h  be  took  far  that  hraii'-b,  ^nd  on  wMck 
he  placed  the  lakes  in  aurstien,  haa  tamed  out,  by  lUnnier'e  >«»y'rW  ea  his  BMrte  imm 
Serf  to  Mcffden,  to  he  die  4b«e«  tnatll        TIpie,  a  rery  infialar  eif^^ 
phiu.t  or  Erzen  branch,  and  which,  instead  of  being  the  llgriv  of  IHrir.  i^  nnly  a  branch 
uf  the  khabouTf  or  '  riTW  of  Sert,'  the  Centrites  of  Xenopbon  ;  yet,  in  ht»  ancient  gesv^ 
phv,  D'Anville  veryproperlv  plac«-^  tbe  lakes  Tbospitis  and  Arethusa  on  the  NrmpWoa 
or  Knllanpena,  and  not  on  what  in  his  map  heralN  the  F.rzen  t.raji'  h.  but  whif  h  in  f^t 
is  tlie  Susan  branch,  which  jtiiu.%  tbe  Kbabour  a  few  miir«  W.  *»(  Zako.    Kinaier,  in  a 
feoi-BOte,  does  mention  the  town  of  Esrt-it.  formerly  called  Thespia,  and  witich  he  wm 
Informed  stood  near  a  lalic  8  hoora  or  8b  milca  from  Rcdwan  on  the  .Sunn  rirer.  md  it 
iapiawid  im  hie  map  hel  woea  the  Saai  «■<  tho  BiM— eu ;  aa,  eeMefucntly,  if  hi*  itt- 
fee  ctffaet,  MiliMr  af  Iktit  iff«a  pMi  thfaoik  H. 


IV. 
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of  tlie  seventy  of  the  season  and  impracticability  of  tlie  roada.  The  lower 
part  of  the  district  of  lepint  n  the  nottest  in  all  Annenia.  In  the  valley 
of  Diaibekir  the  climate  is  mild,  and  very  hot  in  rammer;  and  the  temner- 
atare  gradually  improvon  in  mildneea  in  the  route  from  Eraeroom  ta  Vaa» 

and  from  thence  to  the  hanks  of  the  upper  Tigrin. 

Soil  and  Producer]  From  what  has  boon  stated  of  the  high  elevation  and 
mountainous  nature  of  this  rogion,  and  its  long  winters  and  rigid  climate, 
tlie  soil  and  produce  cannot  1)6  expected  to  equal  those  of  Asia  Minor. 
Between  Enseroom  and  the  upper  coarse  of  the  Acamp8i8  the  climate  in 
aavere,  the  toil  cterik,  and  the  produce  ooanty.  There  are  no  trees  to  be 
foand,  and  the  winten  are  so  serere  at  Baiaboot,  that  all  communication 
betwixt  it  and  the  dieumjacent  villages  is  cut  off  for  four  montlis,  on 
account  of  the  snow.  No  wood  is  to  be  had  nigher  than  three  days'  jour- 
ney ;  and  cow- dung,  collected  during  the  summer-months  and  baked  in  the 
8UD,  is  the  only  fuel  the  poor  can  procure.  The  grass  indeed  is  rich  and 
gooil  for  pasturage,  and  the  mountjiiiiH,  though  bare  of  wood,  are  clothed 
with  a  variety  of  fragrant  plants,  as  tulipsi  thyme,  balm,  and  other  aroma- 
tics,  which,  when  pressed  by  the  hontts*  hoofs,  yield  a  delightful  perfume. 
In  the  lower  ▼alley  of  the  Acampsis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ispira»  the  dipMte 
is  hot,  and  the  soil  eieellent*  well-watered»  and  very  productive  of  fhutt 
and  grain.  In  the  immense  plain  of  Eizeroom  not  a  tree  is  to  ha  seen,  yet 
forage  is  abundant  in  spring  and  summer,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
grain  are  produced  in  tiie  vicinity.  Horses  and  cattle  are  abundant  and 
cheap.  All  graminivorous  animals,  as  cows,  sheep,  and  horses,  thrive  well 
on  acconnt  of  the  fine  grass  on  the  mount^n-slopes,  and  in  the  valleys,  which 
are  remarkably  well-watered.  The  dogs  here  are  larger  than  in  most  coun- 
tries. They  are  of  the  wolf-hiced,  vridi  shaggy  hair,  enormous  heads,  and 
are  exceedingly  Imdons.  The  grain  in  moat  places  yields  only  4  for  I  of  a 
crop.  In  the  vicinity  of  Van  the  winter  lasts  nine  months,  leaving  only 
three  months  for  seed-time  and  harveat*  Yet  the  crops  of  com  are  abun- 
dant. Walnut  and  apple-trees  are  found  here,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ak- 
lat  apples  of  a  pound  weight  are  obtained.  As  we  descend  the  Euphrates 
tlie  climate  improves  and  vint's  and  olives  arc  found.  In  the  extensive 
valley  of  Diarbekir  tlie  soil  is  excellent,  producing  two  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  annnally.  The  hilla  between  Merdin  and  Diarbekir  are  interspersed 
with  vineyards,  and  the  Imttoms  of  the  valleys  with  orchards  and  ganlens 
of  apricots,  peaches,  mulberries,  and  walnuts. 

Minerals.']  In  ancient  times  Armenia,  it  is  said,  possessed  min(*8  of 
gold ;  but  these — if  ever  they  existed — have  now  disiqipeared.  Tlie  chief 
mineral  wealth  of  Armenia  consists  of  iron  and  cop|i€r.  In  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  mountainous  region  bordering 
on  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  iron  we  know  was  very  abundant  in  ancient 
times.  The  most  productive  mines  at  present  known  to  exist  in  Annenia 
are  those  of  Argana  and  Kebbam,  The  Argaoa  imiiea  are  attoated  on  the 
soathem  slope  of  the  Antitavma,  which  looks  down  on  the  great  valley 
of  Diarbekir,  50  miles  N.W.  of  the  dty  whence  the  valley  takea  its  name. 
The  other  mine  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Kebban  range,  70  miles 
N.  of  Argana,  and  120  N.  W.  of  Diarbekir.  A  third  mine  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Arakir,  on  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation given  Mr  Sullivan — who  ])as8ed  by  Kebban  and  Argana  in  1781  — 
tbeso  two  mines  produced  gold,  silver,  lea<l,  and  iron.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  Armenian  miucb  Lave  produced  great  abundance  of  excellent 
copper. 
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CUAi*.  Ill — FUFULATION  AND  TRIBES. 

Thb  preoent  iiiliabitants  of  tliU  country  are  a  mixture  of  Armenians^ 
KoordSf  TmrkMf  tnd  Edauts  ;  bat  we  have  no  means  of  afloertaining  the 
fdaliye  proportions  of  each  of  tfaeae  nces.   The  fint  class  tie  ilie  abori- 
gines of  the  countiy;  the  third  class  are  t)i(>  Osmanii  Turks ;  the  other 
two  classes  belonj^  to  the  nomadic  or  wandering  tribes.    As  two  tribes 
of  Turcomans,  called  Knra-Kt/onlu  and  Ak-Ki/onlu^  successively  <*onqucre<l 
Armenia,  it  has  been  usual  to  call  Armenia  Turcotnauia,  and  it8  inha- 
bitants Turcomans.    But  Tavemier,  who,  though  an  iHiterate,  was  still 
an  intelligent  and  observing  traveller,  very  properly  condemns  t)ie  prac- 
tice of  callinir  Armenia,  Ttnoomania,  sinoe  the  majority  of  the  population 
are  still  Armenians,  and  the  Turcomans  only  wandering;  tribes,  who  are  as 
nomeroas  in  Anatolia  and  Caramania  as  in  Armenia,  and  are  likewise  found 
scattered  throughout  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  the  whole  of  Persia,  and  the 
tract  on  the  E.  of  tho  Ca'^pinn  sea.    Armenia  must  hav(«  hecn  tho  earliest 
abode  of  the  postdiluvian  race  ;  and  tliou«^h  that  met'  nuL'^ratod  in  one  vjist 
body  to  the  plain  of  Sliinar,  yet  there  ran  Ix*  no  doubt  that  Armenia 
would  l>e  amongst  the  iirst  regious  peopled,  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  as  it  lay  immediately  to  tiie  N.  and  N.  £.  of  Sbinar.    Bat  tho 
InhobHanta  never  seem  to  have  been  a  warlike  race.   They  were  seldom 
independent  for  any 'length  of  time;  and  generally  followed  the  fotesof 
their  masters,  passing  quietly  from  the  hand  of  one  to  that  of  another 
conqneror.    Tliey  indeed  made  a  short  but  brilliant  appearance  during  the 
reijajn  of  Tigranes,  a  native  monarch  ;  hut  offered  no  show  of  resistance 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  warlike  [{onians.    Ever  siiu-e  that 
period,  Armenia  has  been  a  dependent  kingdom  or  a  conquered  province 
under  the  hands  of  Romans,  Parthians,  Persians,  Saracens,  Greeks,  Tur- 
eomans,  and  Tories.  The  uMndinate  love  of  gain  i eeme  to  he  the  dis- 
thigaishing  featore  of  the  modem  Armenians.  Ohsegmontness  is  a  known 
trait  of  Armenian  character  ;  diey  always  bow  to  tfic  rod  of  power,  and 
bend  to  the  storm  until  it  pass  over  their  head.    They  arc  a  patioit, 
frugal,  and  induHtrious  race  ;  and  wliolhor  in  tln-ir  own  country,  or  in  a 
foreign  al>o<le,  generally  live,  in  large  fainilicH,  undvr  the  patriai'chal  rule 
c»f  the  eldest  member,  and  in  a  state  of  happy  concord. 
'   Anneaian  Language  and  Ne^ionJ^     In  their  own  language  the 
Armenians  are  called  ffai^Kani  fnm  kmg  Haikh^  grandson  of  Japhet, 
as  Moses  of  Chorene  informs  us.    But  their  early  history  is  wnipt  up  in 
snch  deep  ohscority  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  it.    Stiabo  tells  us  that 
there  was  a  great  similarity  between  the  Syrians  and  Armenians  in  manners 
and  language;  and  Bochart,  building  on  this  asserfion,  niaintainn  that  the 
Syrians  and  Armenians  had  the  same  language  and  aljjhalM  t.    'lliis  notion 
has  been  completely  overthrown  by  modern  philologists,  who  Hnd  no  simi- 
larity in  its  syntax  with  the  IShemitic  languages,  but  some  affinity  with 
the  Japbetian.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  Armenians  had  an  alphabet 
tiU  the  time  of  Mesrob— in  the  6th  centnry-— who  was  the  inventor  of  the 
prasent  alphabet.   Into  this  Armenian  written  language  was  the  Bible 
snbseqacntly  translated,  and  in  this  ecdesiaBtical  alphabet  all  their  books 
am  written,  and  their  religious  services  performed.    Tlie  conversion  of  tin; 
Armenians  by  Gregory  took  place  in  iIip  reign  of  Tiridates,  the  heht  and 
greatest  of  their  monarchs  of  the  Arsacian  li!)o,  and  rotemj)oraiy  with 
Constantine  the  Great.   But  until  the  invention  of  the  ecclesiastical  alpha- 
bet (if  it  may  be  so  denominated)  the  WaHem  Armenians  ntod  the  Greek 
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knguage  and  dmactera  in  their  religiooB  service;  while  in  the  eastern 
distoricti  the  Syiiac  wm  used  for  the  sune  purpose,  as  the  Pmiens  had 
'  pndiibited  the  ine of  Uie  Greek  hmgoageinthetngm  Ths 

Armenians  were  consideied  as  hdonging  to  the  orthodox  church  till  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  when  the  misaionaries  of  Julian  of  Halicar- 
nassus  brought  them  over  to  the  Eutychian  Iieresy,  in  which  they  hare 
ever  since  continued.  Like  the  Monophysites  they  maintain  tliat  Christ 
had  only  one  nature  ;  but  from  them  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  body  uf 
Christ  was  created  not  of  the  substance  of  the  virj^,  but  was  divine  and 
uicoini|»tihle,— the  genmne  doctrine  of  Entjcbee;  wfaereaa  the  otbar 
Monophysitea  maint^ned  thai  like  other  koman  bodiaa  the  body  of  Ckrial 
was  snsceptihle  of  change  and  oomtptihle.  In  thia  e|MnoB  dl  the  Arme- 
nians hare  rescdately  peneTered»  notwithstanding  every  endeavour,  whethet 
by  force,  fraud,  or  persuasion,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  and  Catholics,  to 
bring  them  over  to  the  pale  of  orthodoxy.  They  have  no  communion  with 
tlie  other  Monophysite  wects,  whether  in  Asia  or  Africa  ;  the  Nestoriaiis 
tljey  abhor  ;  and  they  detest  the  errors  and  idolatry  of  the  Greek  church 
as  sincerely  as  they  formerly  did  the  Magian  system  of  their  i^ersiaa  con- 
qnerora  of  the  Sannanian  dynasty,  or  aa  they  etill  do  the  wonUp  of  tfaa 
fidse  prophet.  The  Armentana  have  three  petriaick^  thoee  of  EtcknHod* 
suie»  Aghtamar,  and  Sis.  The  former  of  theae  apiritual  pefaoM^paa  haa 
47  archbishops  in  his  diocese — which  eatends  over  all  the  Graaier  Ar- 
menia— each  of  whom  claims  the  homage  of  four  or  five  sufilragan  bishopa 
consecrated  by  his  hand.  But  the  far  greater  part  are  merely  titular  pre- 
lates who  only  dif^iiify  by  their  occasional  presence  and  service  the  patri- 
archal court,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  performed  the  liturgy,  return  to 
cnltiTate  their  gardens.  The  revennea  of  this  patriarch  are  calculated  at 
600,000  crowns,  eoUeded  from  all  above  15  yeaia  of  age  withm  Ike 
bounds  of  his  e<xlesiastical  donumon,  whick  b  falfinlaled  to  oontaui  abont 
150,000  fimiilies  But  hia  revenue  as  the  nniveml  band  of  the  Armenian 
church  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  incessant  demanda  of  charity  and 
tribute,  thouifh  this  last  is  in  all  probability  abolished  since  the  Kusiiian 
conquest.  The  second  patriarch,  at  Aghtamar  on  the  lake  of  \'an,  lias 
only  8  or  9  bishops  under  him.  The  third  patriarch,  at  Sis,  has  12  arch- 
hishops  and  20,000  families  in  his  diocese  extending  throughout  C'appa- 
doda*  Cilida,  Cyprus,  and  Syria.  Besides  these,  2ie  Armenians  have 
three  other  potrhurcha  at  Constantinople,  Jemaalem,  and  Kftmmiitfh,  ii| 
Russian  Poland.  The  whole  number  of  Ameniana  waa  eathnated  al 
1,700,000  about  150  years  since,  and  it  haa  not  probably  diminished. 

The  Eelauts.']  The  Eelauts  are  Turcomans  who  more  from  |dace  to 
place  with  their  flocks,  and  have  all  the  hospitality  common  to  nomadie 
tribes.    Morier  s  reception  at  an  Eelaut  encampment  near  Haiaand  is  an 

**  If  the  Arrneniani  then  had  a  written  laiifuafe  peeulhr  to  themsdves,  how  cornea 

it  to  pas'*  that  thoy  were  obliged  to  makr  um-  of  two  ulphabcts  the  Greek  aii«l  the 
Syriac,  for  the  purj^oses  of  coavevtng  and  receiving  religious  inatructioD  ?  Had  thgy 
a  varied  ftirm  ut  the  cundform  cnaraeter,  UMd  andentlv  in  Amyria,  Ms^a,  and  fVi^ 
«'m?  and  if  so,  was  it  found  to  be  an  inronvenient  vehicle  A»r  re<  ording  or  rommiini- 
cating  knowledge  ?  Wo  letirn  from  Pol}-Bcnu.i  that  the  Armenians  used  the  Syriac 
characters ;  for  he  tells  us  that  EamoiM  produeMl  a  letter  tram  Oronten,  satrap  of 
Armenia,  written  in  Syriac  characters.  Now,  thU  was  800  yearn  befcre  Christ,  and 
we  iind  the  same  language  used  7  centuries  afterwards  in  Eastern  Arnieniju  The  sub- 
ject b  obscure,  uiul  we  have  no  im  aiis  of  elucidating  it  But  It  is  certain  that  the 
nodcra  Ariaeaiaua  have  two  languages,  the  aaored  and  the  vulgar.  To  be  well-vt-nwd 
in  the  former  b  aa  iudispensable  iwqnidte  for  an  Armenian  theological  doctor  or  v^ria^ 
biet.  It  is  thi-  bunlnens  of  the  vertabSets  to  prearb  and  instruct  UO  Peouleb  sad  thsV 
ehallenge  to  themwlvee  the  mU  power  of  excommunicatioa. 
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interMtiog  proof  of  thk :  Hffe,"  Mys  he,  w  i^sfdl  dor  ptooT 
ttwrdMir  liooptlBlity  was  not  ezaggemted.  Soon  as  the  uinonnceroent 
of  oar  irrival  was  made  known  at  the  Xi>r\t  of  the  rhiof,  erery  thine'  was 
in  motion.  Some  carried  our  horses  to  the  hest  j)aislure>i ;  others  bprnad 
carpets  for  us  ;  one  was  despatched  to  tlift  flock  to  fetch  a  fat  lamb.  The 
wcKnen  immediately  prepaied  for  our  coming,  aud  we  bad  not  aat  long 
befora  two  Iwge  dishes  or  stewml  lainb,  with  avmal  btsim  jaovt»  wen 
placed  beforo  The  senier  of  the  tribe,  an  old  nan  of  85  fBsn  by  his 
own  aoeeoBtydresssd  ia  bis  beat  elotbes,  oaoM  oot  and  welcomed  us  to  his 
teat  with  such  kindneM,  yet  with  such  respect,  that  his  sincerity  couJd 
not  be  doubted.  He  was  still  full  of  fire  and  activity,  although  all  his 
teeth  were  gone,  and  his  beard  was  as  white  as  the  snow  on  the  vennr- 
able  Ararat  near  his  tent.  The  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  the  inte- 
resting scenery  around  reminded  me  in  the  strongest  manner  of  the  life  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  more  immediately  of  him  (Noah)  whose  history  k  »• 
eepanUo  fiooi  die  moaatains  of  Atintw  Nothing  indeed  eoold  belter 
aeoonl  to  dbe  spot  than  the  %oio  of  oar  andeat  boat.  We  quitted  oar 
hospitabie  fiieada'  who  seemed  more  gratefiil  for  ov  visit  than  wo  fbr 
their  kindness — and  passed  along  the  plsin."  The  name  of  this  tribe  was 
JMft9%  and  their  priacipal  seat  waa  £riTaiL 


CHAP.  IV.-4:iTIE8  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Patha&ck  qf  AkhabekheJ^  To  the  N.  of  the  district  of  Eneroom, 
and  £.  of  the  ndo  of  the  ihrer  of  Ispira,  is  the  pashalick  of  AkUlaichi^ 
the  mat  northern  part  of  TMub  Amieaia.  Tliis  district  liss  in  aa  io- 
doaed  valley  of  the  Keldir  mountains,  which  contains  the  soarc«s  and 
upper  course  of  the  Kur.  Heaco  ia  old  maps  this  district  was  called  the 
pashalick  of  Keldir ;  but  in  modem  times  it  received  the  appellation  of 
Akhalzicbe,  from  a  city  of  that  name,  the  residence  of  the  Torkish  panha, 
now  a  Russian  fortress.  Of  the  topography  of  this  very  mountainous 
district,  almost  nothing  is  known.  The  Torks  still  retain  the  southern 
and  woilera  parts  of  U;  bol  4ie  «lilef  places  of  wbub  iwa  bad  any  ac- 
eoant,  as  tlM  capital  and  the  fortresses  of  Aagjhoar  and  Akhalkdakbi,  are 
BOW  ia  the  bands  of  the  Russiaiis.  Of  the  other  pkeea  maiked  hi  oar 
modem  asaps,  as  SchUderr  Gole,  and  otherai  wo  hare  no  account  wlot* 
ever.  The  districts  in  tliis  pashalick,  recently  ceded  to  the  Russians,  are 
called  Dschavakeli  and  Kaikule,  and  are  both  on  tlic  S.W.  frontier  of 
Georgia.  To  speak  accurately,  the  whole  of  this  pashalick  properly  l>e- 
loiigs  to  Gcor^^ia,  and  not  to  Armenia :  being  merely  the  upper  liaain  of 
the  Kur,  or  the  stream  that  waters  the  centre  of  the  Greoi^gian  districts 
before  its  janetioa  with  the  Anna.  lUs  paihalh'lr  wm  the  largest  ia 
Aabtic  Torbey  after  that  of  Bagdad :  eztendiag  to  the  RoHiaa  Iroatier 
on  the  — to  the  Persian  on  the  E. — and  to  the  S.  over  all  iht  Koor&h 
beys,  as  fior  as  Sered*  and  &W.  to  the  vicinity  of  Arabkir* 

ErzeroomJ^  Er^eroom  is  the  chief  and  most  populous  place  in  all 
Armenia,  whether  Turkish  or  Russian.  It  is  situated  at  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  a  long  but  narrow  plain,  stretching  W.  from  the  Kebban  ran^e,  and 
bounded  by  lofty  moimtaius  ou  both  sides.  The  plain  is  well-inhabited, 
SB  Morier  counted  not  less  than  9|1  villages  between  Erzeroum  and  Elijak, 
adistaaee  of  8  auloa*  Bat  the  >«etal  dbaoieo  of  tiees,  joined  with  tbe^ 
biWBesa  of  the  bonaea,  wUoh  Miders  them  hardly  virible  at  a  dlMaa^ 
picsenta  a  bteak  and  solitary  tvpaan^^:,!^^ 
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Byzantine  historians,  and  does  not  lie  on  the  Euplirates,  as  erroneously 
roprcsentetl  in  nimleni  maps,  for  there  is  not  a  stream  within  5  verMta  of 
it.  It  iH  situated  at  the  head  of  a  peninsula  formed  hy  the  Kaiasu  ivnil 
the  Bingheulsn.  The  houses  ai'e  generally  represented  as  ill-huilt  and 
mean  looking,  the  windows  pasted  with  paper  instead  of  glass,  and  the 
streets  naiTow  and  dirty*  The  town  is  built  on  a  rode  called  ih&  Top-Daglu 
It  is  4  miles  in  eircamference,  and  is  well*walled  and  fortified  in  the  old 
way  with  hattlemented  towers,  formed  of  a  grey  stone  of  great  dnraliali^y 
which  has  heen  quarried  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  All  the  hoiises  rouml 
this  walled  rock  form  the  suhurbs.  Tlie  climato  is  very  variable,  and 
tbuiulor  storms  are  frequent.  The  whole  vicissitudes  of  llie  seasons  may 
often  be  felt  here  in  one  day  during  the  summer  solstice.  In  the  old  geo- 
graphers, the  population  of  Ei'zeroom  was  stated  at  only  18,000  persons. 
Kinnierstatesitatonly  15,000  fiunilies,  or  80,000  in  whole,  indnding  3700 
ArmenianSySOO  Armenian  Catholics,  and  350  Ghreelu.  Gardanne  states  it 
al  130,000 ;  Jaubert  at  70,000 ;  an  anonymous  Itinerary  at  50,000 ;  Von 
Hammer  <aiid  Adrian  Dupre  at  100,000;  Solvatori  at  150,000;  San 
Martin  100,000  houses,  and  500,000  souls  ;  Ingiguan,  an  Armenian  priest, 
1 15,000  houses,  and  575,000  souls ;  and  Morier  at  55,000  families,  or 
275,000  persons,  namely,  50,000  Turkish  fanjilies,  and  5,000  Anneniau 
families ;  and  yet  he  says,  that  in  this  statement  he  has  deducted  one- 
third  from  the  reported  number  of  Turkish  families.  Lastly,  the  11  us- 
siana,  who  took  tins  city  by  capitulation  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1829, 
state  the  number  of  houses  at  27,000,  and  the  populatbn  at  100,000  per- 
sons. In  summer  the  roads  are  excellent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  and 
well  calculated  for  the  transportation  of  artillery.  The  city  has  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  all  the  ^Teat  cities  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia,  llie 
principal  exports  are  leather  and  copper  from  the  mines  of  mount  Taurus  ; 
and  the  imports  are  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  silk,  and  Eiu-opean  cloths. 
The  city  is  estimated  to  be  ^4  hours,  or  84  road  miles  N.E.  of  Ar- 
singan ;  48  hoiUB,  or  168  miles  N.W.  of  Moosh ;  and  36  hours,  or 
126  mihss  &W.  of  Kan ;  20  miles  W.  of  Hassan-Kak;  and  3  miles  W. 
of  the  brow  of  the  pass  thai  divides  the  plain  of  Enteroom  fipom  that  of* 
the  Araxes  or  the  plain  of  Busin.  Beanchamp  has  filed  its  position  m 
4r  36'  and  39"  b&  N.  lat." 

Karsr\  Kars  is  a  large  town,  witli  a  castle  on  a  hill  accounted  im- 
pregnable by  tlie  Turks,  but  which  was  easily  captured  by  the  Kussians. 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  pasha  ot  two  tails,  and  was  supposed  to  contain 
30,000*  inhabitants.  It  was  anciently  the  frontier  fortress  of  Turkish 
Armenia,  to  the  N.  of  the  Araxes,  towards  .Erivan,  from  which  it  is  75 
Q^tiah  miles  direct  distance  in  Morier's  map.  Its  site  is  on  the  bank  of 
the  Kan,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Arpaahai,  in  43*  45'  E.  long,  accord* 

"  Amon^  the  most  n  markable  buildings  of  Erzeroom  are  an  ancient  Grecian  mo- 
nastery, wnii  h,  accuriiiiig  to  the  iiihabitantg,  has  stood  there  from  time  immemorial, 
and  an  old  Armenian  church.  Both  these  buildings,  and  especially  the  cloister,  bear 
•videitt  ourks  of  formar  mlendour  and  importoncv :  the  fonner  is  now  used  bj  tlie 
Turks  as  an  arsenal,  and  tne  latter  w  a  foundery.  In  some  cells  of  t1i«  convent  tiM 
Ruasian  officers  cnjjjmod  in  tho  l.ttf  r;un]»aign  discoverod  a  iimnb«T  of  ancient  shields 
li^ilftfff,  bows,  arrows,  and  swords ;  which  latter  bore  a  stronf  resemblance  to  the  short 
browl-eworda  lued  by  tlio  Rnarfan  cairassiers.  The  ahielda  were  large  and  square, 
niadi'  «if  u  (mk1,  covered  with  leather,  and  varnisln  d,  wliicli  has  well-prcwrved  their 
exceedingly  brilliant  colours.  Ul'  the  helmets,  one  was  eutireW  overlaid  with  gold, 
exqulritdy  wrought ;  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  omaniented  ^r^ne  iMcriptietia 
in  silver.  They  are  all  of  regular  fnrnjs,  and  a|»i>ear  to  hww  li.-i-n  e^ist ;  some  are  plain 
aiitl  others  richly  chased.  These  hchncl^  beluuged,  without  doubt,  to  Arabians  of 
the  period  of  tbo  govcnuBMit  of  Uie  odUpho. 
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ini^  to  MoriiM-'H  map,  tlioiiirh  only  1-3"  by  that  of  Kiimi<M  :  hut  the  funiuT 
IMMition  is  the  more  correct  of  the  two.  It  conreHpomU  to  the  Chorsa  of 
floleniy. 

Anm,']  The  rahn  of  Anni,  named  AmUn  in  the  oominon  maps,  lie 
■boTe  the  junction  of  the  Kara  with  the  ArpeehaL  It  seems  to  hare  been 
one  of  the  capitals  of  ancient  Armenia,  but  was  ruined  by  the  hordes  of 
Timoor.   Ker  Porter  visited  them,  and  ha.s  described  them  as  exceedingly 

ma<rnificent  j>roductioim  of  architectural  science.  Several  elea^nt  clmrchcH 
are  still  standing;  and  the  palace,  like  a  town  for  magnitude,  still  exists, 
thougli  greatly  dilapidated  by  ruthless  barbaric  hands.  There  are  many 
inscriptions  in  the  Armenian  language  in  the  churches.  This  ruined  city 
was,  when  Porter  Tinted  %  %  rmirt  oCbanditti  who  lived  by  plunder  and 
robbery. 

Baiaboot,  SfC.']  The  city  of  Baiaboot>  or  Baibort»  between  Erzeroom  and 
Trebisond,  is  described  by  Kiiniier  as  a  casafaan  or  large  straggling  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tehorah,  Boas  or  Akampsis.  Wlicn  attacked  by  a 
Russian  detachment  it  made  no  resistance  ;  and  the  city  and  cawtle  are 
said  in  the  Russian  account  to  be  as  lai^e  as  Kars. — The  city  of  Ispira 
ia  a  large  and  populous  place  in  a  fertile  district,  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  same  river.  It  is  the  anciant  jBtf|ijraltf,'whilfit  Baiaboot  is  the  f^arU' 
tka  of  Ptelemyw-— S.W.  of  Eneroom,  as  we  descend  the  Enphnutes,  are 
the  towns  of  MamakkoUmn  and  Anu^an^  and  the  fortress  of  Kmak, 
the  ancient  Clatnassum — On  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates  is  Arab- 
kitf  the  Arabrice  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  a  mining  town,  well-built  and 

populous  To  the  W.  of  this  city,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Anti- 

taunis,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  is  Dirriki,  the  Taphricc  of 
the  Bvzantine  writers,  once  accounted  an  impregnable  fortress,  and  the 
strong-hold  of  the  celebrated  Paulicians  at  the  commencement  of  the  lUth 
century.  This  place  has  nerer  been  vntted  by  any  European  traveller 
exeepi  Mr  Otter,  tHio,  in  the  traii^of  a  Turkish  officer,  fortunately  escap  • 
ed  the  fierce  and  independent  monntaineera  of  the  snrrounding  districts. 
This  fortress  was  taken  and  ruined  by  the  emperor  Basil  in  his  second 
expedition  against  the  Paulicians.  It  is  the  re^dence  of  a  saogiac  under 
the  pasha  of  Siwas. 

Melitene.']  To  tlie  S.  of  the  Antitaurus,  and  to  the  W.  of  the  Kujdirates, 
\H  the  extensive  valley  of  Melitene^  watered  by  the  Melas.  This  distri<*t 
is  almost  a  ierra  incogidla^  says  Malte  Brun,  as  it  has  been  visitt'd  only 
by  two  travellers,  Schellinger  and  Ftol  Lncas.  This  assertion  b  not 
strictly  coiiect,  as  it  was  visited  by  Kinnier  in  1810  in  his  route  firom 
Diaibekir  to  CSonstantinople.  But  as  he  only  passed  by  the  city  of  Me- 
Utene,  he  merely  mentions  it,  and  snys  nothing  but  what  was  previously 
known,  as  that  it  was  the  capital  <»f  Armenia  Minor,  and  that  a  great  bal- 
tle  was  fought  here  between  Justinian,  the  Greek  general  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  Khosroo  Nnsbirvan,  in  A.  n.hl'Z.  Its  ino<b'rn  name  is  Ma- 
lalhya  :  and  in  the  middle  ages  it  w;is  a  principal  stjige  on  the  great  com- 
mercial road  from  Europe  to  India.  What  is  its  present  state  is  not 
known ;  but  in  the  days  of  Lucas  and  Schellinger  it  contained  from  12,000 
to  15,000  houses ;  and  we  leam  from  the  manuscript  of  Tresel,  a  French 
officer  in  the  suite  of  general  Gardanne,  that  it  is  snmranded  with  gar- 
dens, orchards,  and  groves  of  poplars. 

Diilgadir  lit,  (^r.]  S.W.  of  this  is  the  mountainotts  province  of  Dulga- 
dir  III,  of  which  Keruschc  is  the  capital.  But  so  i^iorant  are  we  of  its 
position,  that,  whilst  D'Auviile  identities  it  with  the  ancient  GemtaHtcia 
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to  the  S.W.  of  the  range  of  Amanus,  uiul  plMW  it  on  the  N.E.  Urandi  of 
the  Pynunw  or  Seibofiiiy  nd  aliwwl  8  deg.  W.  of  the  Evplmrtee,  in 
which  Kinnier  alM>  acqmescea,  it  is  by  Sefaellniger— «nd  he  wwk  an  eye- 
witaew  placed  within  sight  of  the  Euphrataa.  Though  it  be  the  aaat  of  a 
pasha,  and  the  ca])ital  of  a  leewah,  it  has  no  place  in  Thompson's  map  el 
Asiatic  Turkey.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Maraah  lies  in  the  Syrian 
province  of  Commagene,  now  called  Kamash,  and  which  is  parted  from 
Melitene  on  the  N.  by  a  range  of  mountains,  and  on  the  8.  from  Cyr* 
rhestica,  by  the  range  of  Amanus,  called  by  the  Turks  the  Kanler-Dagh« 
What  is  very  strange,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Mr  Bruce,  given  by  Kinnier, 
Marash  is  called  a  city  of  Cilicaa  Campeatris ;  aad^  whit  is  afraay  r  atlU« 
the  Ak§u,  or  white  river,  wMoh  he  erossed  thiioe  in  his  road  froai  Aintab 
to  Ul-Bostan,  is  called  the  ancient  PyramusP  Whether  the  Aksn  waMn 
the  plain  of  Atntab,  we  cannot  detenniae  from  the  Itinerary  i  h«l  we  can 
easily  determine  that  it  is  not  the  Pyramns. 

Baiazid^  Sfc.']  In  the  basin  of  the  Morad-Shai  is  situated  tlie  im- 
portant city  and  fortress  of  Baiazid  .*  the  latter  is  place<l  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  and  in  Turkish  opinion  impregnable.  But  its  capture  in  1822 
by  the  Persians,  aad  in  18S8  by  the  Rnadans,  proves  either  that  the  place 
is  not  impregnable,  or  that  the  Tarica  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  acieace 
of  defenee ;  for  in  both  cases  it  made  no  resistance.  It  stands  near  the 
S.W.  foot  of  mount  Ararat,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  the  Peiaian  frontier,  in 
^i>"  43'  E.  long,  of  Greenwich,  and  39°  18'  N.  lat.  Its  population  is  es- 
tiniat4?d  at  30,000,  chiefly  Armenians. — S.W.  from  this  28  geograpiiical 
miles,  \n  the  large  village  of  Diadin,  the  ancient  DaudianOy  12  miles  N. 
of  the  source  of  the  Euphrates.  It  has  a  castle,  the  residence  of  a  go- 
vernor, and  the  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  stone.  Near  it  is  a  m  nias- 
tery  btdit  by  HeradiMy  ptinoa  of  Gaoiigfau  It  is  araeh  exposed  to  the 
plnndering  Koords.— Tiiere  is  a  pass  in  the  range  of  the  AlarDa^^  which 
leads  to  Ae  plsin  of  DeU-Baba,  watered  by  the  Araxes.  The  paas  ia 
naiTOw  and  intricate,  and  might  be  made  an  admirable  military  post ;  it  is 
intersected  by  a  mountainous  torrent.  On  the  left  is  a  rock  300  feet 
perpendicular,  and  on  the  right  is  another  of  less  height,  pierced  with  three 
holes,  as  if  done  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  soil  here  is  admirably  rich. 
Tlie  most  delightful  spring,  says  Morier,  reigned  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  we  culled  nose-gays  of  a  thousand  hues,  yet  tlie  snow  lay  in 
tsfnal  places,  and  covered  the  Maclri  of  mu  horsea,  and  qoite  close  to 
It  rose  every  flower. 

Th^  MakmU  qfShaitoo§.^  Following  the  caone  of  the  Morad,  new 
flowing  S.W.,  we  enter  the  Mahali  of  Khanoos,  an  immense  plain 
crowned  with  villages.  The  chief  place  in  this  district  is  Malcugherd, 
the  Maui-n  Cnsfrum  of  the  lower  empire  ;  but  whether  it  be  on  the  N,  or  S. 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  geographers  are  at  issue,  as  it  has  never  been  visited 
by  European  travellers.  Rennel  places  it  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  moun- 
tain-range which  bounds  the  lake  of  Van,  and  N.W.  of  Argish.  But  Kin- 
nier, who  crossed  the  Euphrataa  in  hb  nmle  fimn  Khanooa  to  the  N.W. 
extranity  of  the  Van  bke,  has  eonfned  the  maps  of  De  lisle  aad  Rennrl 
In  tins  part  of  Afneaia;  for  had  it  bean  in  the  position  aasignad  in  their 

"*  TluH  is  impoMible;  for  the  roiitp  from  Aleppo  to  Aintab  \»  to  the  E.  of  N.,  and 
ftosi  ikai  to  the  fovl  of  tlio  Kanlor- Ungh  due  N.  wbert  the  Akau  originatca  ;  and 
AInUb  Is  pfau«d,  io  Kinntsi'S  own  map,  on  the  Akaa,  wlUdi  !•  thi«e  made  to  run 
S.  i:.  from  th.>  Kanler- Usf ■»  to  the  Eupknm.  The  map  indsei  eesnplelaly  coatnidieli 
the  statement. 
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naps,  JSmhr  mm  hm  mmtd  H,  or  ymj  mmt  h,  wWn  he  Mnek* 
N.W*  aogla  of  the  loko.   Molaq(lMRl»  ihmSon,  warn  be  placed  le  in  Ui 
■iipySlm  mothof  theriverofKlianoos,  ontheriglit  beokof  iheMorid: 
kot  w<o  iMfe  no  modeni  acconni  of  the  place,  which  eeemt  encHntly  to 

hove  been  a  city  of  considerable  note. — N.W.  of  this  is  the  city  or  rathw 
casaban  of  Khanoosy  on  the  Bingheulsu.  The  houses  are  built  exactly 
as  Xenophon  has  described  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  Armenians  in  his 
Anabasis,  namely,  almost  entirely  under  ground,  their  roofs  covered  with 
gnas,  OQ  which  goats  and  sheep  graze.  Into  these  eubterraneous  hovels 
air  it  ■dwiHed  oi&y  tkroagh  tlM  door»  wUdi  le  ioMoMMopeii,  aii4  whore 
oow%  eheop,  «m1  dogo  wo  aooooMnoditod  m  the  itine  room  with 
This  custom  io  atill  prevalent  in  the  cold  moontiln-diBtricts,  where  the 
niimito  is  insnpportobio  in  winter.  The  inbnbitttili  of  thio  nd  the  neigh- 
bouring Tillages  are  Armenians,  and  apparently  rery  poor  and  wretehed> 
under  the  worst  of  all  possible  governments. 

Moosh."]  S.W.  of  this  is  the  district  of  Moosh,  the  ancient  Moroene, 
The  town  of  Moosh  is  situated  on  the  Ak-Soo,  a  beautiful  small  stream 
ranniog  N.W.  from  the  Nemrood-Dagh  to  tlie  Morad*  The  valley  watered 
by  itn  MBMpomt  etroom  Io  otill,  ao  in  tho  daya  of  XflMplMm»  oofOiBd  with 
BUBy  ino  TiUagoo.  Moosh  io  rather  n  oolloetion  of  amall  viUifM  than  n 
town.  The  river  itself  is  the  Arsanias  of  Plutarch,  and  the  Arsmiat  of 
Procopius.  Most  of  the  villages  in  this  plain  are  inhabited  by  Armenians. 
Each  small  district  ha.s  its  church  and  ecclesiastic,  subject  to  the  patriarch 
of  Erzeroom  ;  but  the  lower  classes  arc  generally  so  poor  that  emigration  is 
frtMiuent,  yet  the  emigrants  generally  return  to  enjoy  their  savings  amongst 
their  litndred.  The  women  are  industrious,  and  employ  great  part  of  their  . 
timowin  spinning  cotton  and  wool.  To  the  E.  of  the  plain  of  Moosh,  the 
oiS  of  ii&  jimn  of  the  upper  Morad  la  ikh  and  firmtfiili  nd  tin  diiaata 
miidor  than  on  tho  tabta  land  of  Amenia  ;  and  yet  aoareely  a  single  nt- 
habitant  or  cultivatad  field  la  here  seen.  Tlwae  fertile  meadows  hare  long 
boon  abandoned  to  any  nomadic  tribe  who  may  chocwe  to  take  p<rasessioii 
nf  them.  To  the  W.  of  Moosh  the  valley  contracts,  and  is  gradually  hem- 
med in  on  both  sides  by  mountains  :  and  from  thence  to  Keblian,  where  the 
Morad  joins  the  Karasou,  we  know  little  or  notliing  of  tlie  intermediate 
country.  Some  towns  indeed  are  found  in  our  maps  on  this  lower  course 
of  the  Morad,  but  concerning  them  nothing  is  known. — The  valley  of 
Kmrpoot  apana  on  dm  Eumtas,  oppooito  that  of  Melitano;  Karpoot 
Hseir,  tho  CKBf*po<r  of  tho  Byaantinee^  and  aoBMtunea  eallod  KmrAtH^  m 
a  Turkiiih  fortress.  From  this  to  the  aonrea  of  the  Enphrata^  at  Tois 
Oglon-Bazarjick,  is  10  hours  journey. 

Diarhekir  and  Fan.]  Two  other  lai^e  districts,  both  insulated  from 
the  rest  of  Armenia  by  mountains,  and  both  of  considerable  extent,  remain 
to  be  described :  viz.  Diarhekir  or  Diyarbekir,  and  Van.  The  former  occupies 
the  S.W.  angle  of  Armenia,  and  is  watered  throughout  its  whole  surface 
by  the  Tigris  and  its  numerous  branches.  Its  appellation  uf  Diarhekir,  or 
*  dfatrict  of  Bekhr/  la  doiifad  ftom  Bokir  an  Aiabian  cfaia^  who  k  nid  to 
bnvo  nugrated  hithor  with  a  colony  of  Anbiant.  It  may  not  ho  Impro- 
perly  termed  the  HoHoir  Mesopotamia»  for  it  is  indoeod  by  monntnini, 
and  in  reality  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigrii,  though  included  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  ancients  in  Armenia. — Commencing  where  the  Tigris 
enters  it  on  the  W.,  we  find  Argana,  a  mining-town  in  the  goi^e  of 
mount  Taurus. — 3faaden,  another  mining-town  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
celebrated  for  its  copper. — Ardish,  the  uacieoiArtogerassOf  ot  Artagi-cerUh 

IV.  u 
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878i^Bat  the  mMt  noted  of  all  the  cili^  in  this  d»trict  is  Diarhekir  it- 
•elf,  the  BMM  of  the  district  beiiig  very  improperly  transfemd  to  the  capi- 
tal. Its  proper  appellation  is  Kara-Amid  in  Turkish,  or  *  the  black 
Amid/  from  Amiday  its  ancient  name  under  the  successors  of  Constantine. 
We  do  not  find  it  bearing  this  name  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  What 
name  it  previously  bore  is  unknonrn;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
existed  in  the  days  of  Strabo  under  the  Anmean  appellatioa  of  CareaUdO' 
MHki»  mde  by  hia  iIm  cipitri  of  HtifkeBM,  and  wmk  dirtriet  be  plaees  in 
Armeois.'  FBny  plaees  this  same  cUy  on  the  Tigris.  Cmwrtintim,  the 
eon  of  Constantine,  having  repaired  and  refortified  it  as  a  frOBlier-lbrtress 
against  Persia,  called  it  Constantia^  but  that  of  Amida  always  prevailed. 
The  walls  and  bouses  of  this  city  are  built  of  black  basalt,  which  circum- 
stance has  originated  the  appellation  of  Kara-Amid.''  The  form  of  the 
modern  city  is  nearly  circular,  and  it  is  walled  all  round  its  circumference, 
which  is  about  three  miles.  The  citadel  stands  on  the.  N.£.  angle  of  the 
city,  and  ofwloolBi  the  atraani  of  the  Tigria  botoir.  He  walla  iMfo  roand 
and  aqnaie  tarvala  aft  imgnlar  inlat'fali,  and  bobg  high.and  atnin^y  bnill, 
appear  of  great  strength.  RespeeCmg  its  population,  the  ettimates.of  tw- 
Tellen  an  notoriously  (iisconlant.  Sau  Martin  ealiniates  the  housea  at 
50,000,  and  the  inhabitants  at  260,000;  Niebuhr  says  16,000  houses; 
general  Gardanne  estimau's  the  populatioTi  at  80,000;  Dupre  at  73,000; 
Buckingham  at  50,000;  Kinnier  ai  3S,()00;  and  Trezel  at  8000  houses 
and  40,000  inhabitants.^  Most  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Turks. 
The  Armenians  are  estimated  by  Buckingham  at  1000  families,  the  Orien- 
tal catholioi  at  500»  the  Syriaaa  at  400,  and  the  Graeka  at  60.fiaiiliea. 
This,  if  correcty  ia  a  Md  ledvetioii  aisce  the  daya  of  Tafeniar,  who  mya 
that  theie  were  more  than  20,000  Christians  in  the  city»  of  whom  twa^ 
thirds  were  Armenians,  and  the  rest  Nestorians  and  a  few  Jacobitaa» 
There  are  25  mosquen  with  and  without  domes,  20  baths,  and  15  khans. 
The  Armenians  have  two  churches ;  the  Syrians  and  Greeks  one  each  ;  the 
Catholics  have  a  church  and  a  convent,  and  the  Jews  a  small  synagogue. 
Of  Uie  khans,  that  of  Hassan  Pasha  is  a  very  Ene  building,  and  superior  to 
any  aft  Orft.  Hie  manoftetana  are  driefly  aUk  and  eotton-atttfe  like 
thowe  at  Damasoaay  printed  pfflfl^n  ahnwia      HfitdfnfTcbiflfti  morocco  laik 

•  •  • 

>*  This  species  of  rock  is  porous,  and  is  the  same  wMi  tint  UnaA  smr  sll  tihS  Haaran 

In  Syria  and  the  plains  E.  of  thf  KiiphratP't.  It  appears  to  follow  the  course  of  tbe 
river  ail  the  way  down  from  Diarb«kir  to  Jeze«M*ah-UI-Omar,  and  Mosul.  It  is  also 
fimnd  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris  from  Diarhekir  upwards  or  north-westwards  to  ita 
source.  It  extends  westward  to  the  Karadgy-Dagler  or  *  black  manntaini,'  and  then 
joins  the  basaltic  basis  of  the  grfmi  plain,  reachinj^  S.  W.  to  Orfk.  The  range  of  the 
Masius  whi(  h  separates  this  cxtt  iisi ve  valloy  from  Mesopotamia,  in  addition  to  its  mo- 
dem name  of  JeM-iU'Anoad,  has  the  more  oomnum  um«latioa  of  KaradgU'Dagkt '  the 
MadtmoantBtii,*  fhmthsUsckisidllesMksrwUdiltlsflMBpoMd;  iSailtynnm 
this  applanation  all  the  way  to  tbs  Trkioity  «f  MmUOf  wbsB  ths  wUls  llMsitons  yiwfa 
miliates,  in  the  Jebd-Merdin. 

The  Hm  estfanate  is  cert^y  a  mmt  saaastmus  en^p^sMtfsii  tahen  from  the  Ar- 
menian geography  of  father  Ingif^ian,  an  Armenian  catholic.  ReKp«ctini;  the  others  it 
is  impoetuhle  to  decide.  It  must  be  remarked,  howevpr,  that  in  Tavernier's  time  there 
was  a  hirgs  town  to  the  W.  of  ths  dty  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  with  an  ex> 
tensive  caravanspry,  where  the  caravans  to  and  from  Persia,  not  beinf^  admitted  into 
the  city,  Uiied  to  lodge.  Whether  this  place  still  exists  travellers  are  silent.  If  it  does 
Sidit,  it  may  be  esteemed  a  large  suburD  of  the  place ;  and  half  a  league  distant  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tisris  waa  another  large  vUlage,  where  the  caravans  iodfod.  Wo 
sttspeet  that  in  the  estimatee  of  the  population,  they  are  wliolW  oonflnod  to  tlwt  wWhfai 
the  walls,  neglecting  that  of  the  suburbs;  and  in  this  wav  Gardanne  may  perhaps  be 
right.  At  aU  events,  the  difference  between  16,000  and  8,000  hottsea,  if  applied  to  the 
walloi  cl^,  is  tuMsmataMs. 
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tbw  k  akias  of  an  MTto,  mttmBd  tlw  wMt  biilMbl  in  all  the  Et,  mi 

jasmioe-pipes  fcr  smoking-.  The  deiha  ooaaomed  here  m  pnodired  fimi 
£arope,  by  wajr  of  Aleppo,  as  well  as  moat  of  the  glAst-wve^  wlddi  ii 

German.  Fine  muslins.  Cashmere-shawls,  spices,  and  dmgs  are  broaght 
from  India,  through  Bagdad.  Moat  articles  of  domestic  necessity  are  pro- 
cured cheap  and  abundant  in  this  place  from  its  own  resources,  and  the 
common  mauafactures  of  the  town  are  competent  to  meet  the  demands  of 
th»  WMiMBily.  The  Tigria  ia  ahraya  fofdaUe  here,  except  when  awelled 
hf  nm  or  mum.  At  the  NJB.  boMl  below  the  h  is  not  move  tfan 
100  feet  wide,  and  the  corrent  nma  the  nte  of  two  M^ee  m  hoar. 
Rom  Diarbekir  N.W.  to  the  Enphratea,  and  S.E.  to  Mardin,  the  whole 
country  is  infested  with  hordes  of  Koords,  so  that  no  trareller  can  paaa 
through  without  an  escort.  The  position  of  Diarbekir  is  37"  55*  N.  lat. 
and  39"  52'  E.  long.  The  travelling  distance  from  Mordin  ia  IB  hoaiiy 
or  63  B.  miles,  and  172  E.  from  Malathya. 

>  DUtricl  o/  yan.l  This  district,  wholly  inclosed  by  mountains,  forms 
thoaB.ooc^of  AmMBli.  Hie  Uw  on  the  henka  of  which  the  district 
and  city  aroaitoated,  haa  been  deaerihed  oo  ftr  aa  oor  iMperloct  mfoma' 
tiao  permitted.  The  city  itadf,  the  capital  of  the  diatriet  aod  ^  aeat  of 
a  paaha,  ia  callod  f^aHf  fivm  vani  *  a  fortreaa,*  ii  the  Armenian  language. 
But  its  proper  name  should  have  been  Semiramocerta.  It  has  been  identi- 
fied by  all  the  modern  geographers  with  the  Artemita  of  Ptolemy  ;  but 
this,  it  appears  from  Scliulze,  is  a  mistake  ;  as  Artemita,  or  Artamit^  lies 
a  littlf  to  the  S.W.  of  Van,  and  cannot  therefore  be  identical  with  it.  The 
Armeuiaas  souititiuies  call  Artamit,  Shamir amakert,  or  *  the  city  of  Semir- 
■aiib'  beenao  of  the  lOflniDB  of  antiquity  Ibiiiid  thoo^  which  they  ascribe 
to  that  eelehnied  amaooii.  It  ia  ailU  a  fery  eooaidoiabhi  town,  o&  the 
hooka  of  the  ShameramBUUj  or  <  river  of  SeouFaaia.'  It  la  ^  city  and 
castle  of  Van,  which  compoae  the  andent  Semiramocerta,  or  the  Shamir- 
a—hart  of  the  BBodem  Armaaianai  and  not  Anemita."  The  city  and  caa- 

*'  That  SemiiMBis  was  the  Aaadnas  of  the  castle  and  city  Is  afflnned  by  Moaee  of 
CbornM,  in  hb  AraBsnian  history ;  andlie  fiMndsMs  awrttoa  on  tiie  aatlioricy  of  a 

Syrian  writer,  Maribas  Catina,  who  composed  his  work  ]  U)  y»*ars  hpfore  Christ.  H»; 
had  tUaoMlf  viawsd  tke  ancicut  monomcnta  of  Van,  aad  haa  given  a  long  and  interest, 
iflf  aeesant  af  tfaeas.   Wina  eooinns  this  opinion  ia,  that  the  memory  of  Ssnairamis  is 

Sim  preservpil  in  Armenia,  not  only  amongst  the  native  population  itself,  but  ;dso 
amongst  the  Koords.  Both  they  and  the  Armenians  i^ive  the  name  of  jjcAamcrnntoi* 
dekaur,  otSckamtmimd  a*rji«,  that  is,  *  the  water  or  torrent  of  Sernifamlsb'toa  very  con- 
siderable stream  of  water,  which  throws  itself  into  the  lake  of  Van,  at  a  small  distance 
io  the  S.W.  of  the  city  of  that  name;  and  which  is  called  SchameramatUt  or  '  the  ri- 
var  af  SassteBBia^'bf  the  Mussnlmen  of  the  country.  Tba  tnwlition  is  not  wholly 
vakaawn,  even  aroonfr  the  Arabian  writers  themseives ;  as  Maasoudi  in  his  Mamudi-nU 
Jfkakob,  or  '  Golden  Meadows,*  composed  in  A.  D.,  lias  mentioned  her  husband 
NinuH,  and  the  conquests  she  made  in  tliat  part  of  Armenia,  where  alie  founded  the 
citT  of  Van.  He  oalls  laer  Sanwram,  and  aajs  tliat  alie  relgoed  40  years  after  tlie  death 
«f  Ninos.  There  can  lie  no  reasonable  donot  tlierefbre,  that  Van  Is  a  very  ancient  city ; 
and  that  its  ert'ction  i»  one  of  thf  many  architectural  labours  which  antiquity  haa  aa- 
•ifned  to  Semiramis.  Altiiough  ita  name  of  Semiramocerta  was  luiown  to  D' Anrille^ 
yrt  aa  notfes  was  taken  of- As  fbet  aaaoaf  Evropaan  Malsrlans  and  geographers  till 
very  lately,  when  Mr  Schulze,  a  German  professor  at  Giessen,  was  sent  on  a  literary 
nisaion  to  the  East  l»y  Baron  Damas,  French  minister  for  foreign  affiidrs,  in  1886. 
AvMNigat  atfwr  okjjesls  laresoHlMd  M.  Sehulze,  one  was  to  visit  tba  antiqnitiea  at  Van, 
deacrlbad  by  Moses  of  Chorene.  This  he  accomplished  in  the  summer  of  1827,  and 
found  tiie  relation  of  Pluses  atrictiv  accordant  with  fact.  lie  haa  there  discovered  a 
^rast  number  of  cnneiform  inscriptions,  which  be  copied  and  sent  to  Fari^  lobe  inspect- 
ed by  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  the  Asiatic  societv ;  and  an  account  of  them  haa 
been  given  by  Saint  Martin  in  the  Nouvwu  Journal  jiskitiqur,  for  September  1H28. 
TVas  cuneitorm  inscriptions  are  of  various  ages,  and  different  forms,  aaia  anith  the  ex- 
asptlon  of  a  trilingual  inscription  in  honour  of  Xences,  they  are  all  more  ancient  than 
thflos  of  FeraepoUs.    The  Median  and  Assyrian  cuneifmrm  characters  here  found  are 
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tie  of  Van  are  sitaated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  castle 
is  built  upon  a  high  rock  to  the  N.  of  the  city,  which  extends  an  hour  a 
walk  from  £.  to  W.,  and  its  base  ia  contiguous  to  tlie  walls  of  the  city.  la 
the  interior  of  the  rock  are  still  seea  many  immense  excavatioot  made 
hj  (be  •ndentk  Ob  At  tooth  aid»  k  ipertm  inl  in  tlit  baid  nari^ 
rack,  whli  Mtuniehiiig  Ubeor,  wfaicli  leads  to  m  rery  bemtifid  chmbHw 
The  whole  length  of  tine  Wftiuum  ia  fillad  wUli  cuneiform  inecriptiaB8# 
On  iNith  aides  of  the  amoitain,  appear  sodpland  in  differaH  plaoaib  anall 
ceseci  and  human  figures.  We  have  no  account  of  the  size  and  popula- 
tion of  Van,  from  Schulze,  ncMr  indeed  from  any  one  else,  as  the  place  has 
been  very  seldom  visited  by  European  travellers.  Wo  can  only  gather 
that  it  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  the  capital  of  a  pasbalic.  Its  lati- 
tude in  Kinnier's  map  is  38"  40' ;  but  its  longitude  is  uncertain.i  Aklat^ 
Ae  CMia/ of  tlie  Byanline  wriM,  nwooeea  place  of  great  inportaoce, 
in  tho  fioqaent  wai»which  have  deninted  Armeaia;  at  present  it  is  • 
mere  casaban,  or  *  lai^  village/  of  1000  houses,  under  the  government  of 
a  Koordish  chief.— Near  Arguh,  called  Adeliaouz  by  Sherefeddio,  b  the 
fiunons  rock  of  serpents,  or  the  llantasch.  On  this  rock  Schulze  found 
two  cuneiform  inscriptionR. — Daher  is  a  Koordiah  village,  near  which 
Schulze  found  a  roost  magnificent  cuneiform  insoiption  of  37  lines,  as 
freah  as  if  it  had  been  sculptured  but  yesterday.'' 

lU^KOORDISTAUM. 

AnetmU  Geography,'^  The  name  Koordistaun  signilles  *  the  eountry 
of  tlie  Kooids.'  In  ancient  times  the  CMireAt,  or  aneeston  of  tlio 
modem  Kooids,  posocsBcd  this  district  called  from  them  Kartbu^iaf 
JCorefomSy  Kordtiene,  Oar^ene,  and  Corduene,  In  the  days  of  Xeno- 
phon  it  was  a  distinct  country  both  from  Armenia  and  Assyria,  having 
Extern  Armenia  on  the  N.,  and  Western  Armenia  on  tho  W.,  the  Cen- 
trites  being  the  boundary  in  that  direction,  whilst  the  lateral  ridge  of  Zaco 
divided  it  on  the  S.  E.  from  Assyria,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo.  It  was  not 
till  the  days  of  Tigranes  that  Carduchia  or  Corduene  formed  a  distinct  pro- 
Tinee  of  tiie  Armeiiian  Idogdom,  Tigranooerta  being  the  capital.  Down 
to  the  time  of  Sdiaboiir  II.  it  was  idways  oonaideced  a  prorinoa  or  dis- 
trict of  Armaua,  having  Zabdicene  on  the  S.,  Adiabene  on  the  S.  E.» 
MoKoene  or  the  district  of  Moosh  on  the  N.W.,  Arzanene  on  the  W.,  while 
the  moantains  of  Hatarash  formed  its  N.  and  N.£.  frontier,  which 

more  neat  and  diatioct  than  the  PenepoUtan.  The  other  cuneiform  characters  are 
iMitlm  those  OB  tiM  Bdb]rloiilili<Meh%  tat  larger  than  tlMwe  on  the  PerBepelitu 

SMttlluicnta,  yet  they  have  a  close  connection  with  the  Assyrian  character;*.  It  ispro- 
baUO)  says  Saint  Martin,  that  they  are  as  ancient  as  the  age  of  Semiramis  herself. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  reckon  this  a  very  extraovilBlsy  discovery,  as  it  not  only  ascer- 
tauis  the  existence  of  this  celebrated  historical  personan^  but  idso  confirms  the  truth  of 
what  has  been  said  of  the  wonderful  buildings  ascribed  to  her,  in  Assyria  and  Meili:t, 
as  well  as  Armenia,  by  Diodoros  Siculns,  Strabo,  and  others  of  the  andente.  It  also 
carries  back  the  origin  of  alphabetical  charaotsffs  to  a  niMt  reaoole  antiqui^i  an  aati- 
qnitj  fiur  anterior  to  the  age  of  Semiramis. 

**  It  mtist  be  here  remarked,  that  the  svstcm  (»f  cuneiform  writing,  or  rather  sculp. 
tSfSi  on  all  the  monuments  at  Van  md  its  vicinity,  is  altofetlicr  different  irom  tho 
trOlBfna]  Inscriptions,  at  Ptersepolie  and  Morgaub,  and  iSbam  on  Hm  Bd^Umieh  bricks 
and  cylinders.  Amongst  these,  the  trilingual  inscription  of  Xerxes  is  the  onlv  one 
wliich  belongs  to  the  systems  now  known  In  Europe,  and  which  has  been  decyphered 
iif  Saint  MartlB.  If  tin  ea|W«srfen  nwr  be  allowed,  it  is  mode^^  when  compared 
with  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  others  copied  by  Schulze.  Those  recently  discovered 
inscriptions  have  given  an  importance  to  the  lake  and  city  of  N'iin,  in  the  miud  of  Uie 
antlqiiarian  and  the  philologist,  which  they  will  never  Imie.  Their  naasss  wlU  \mm 
forth  ba  iiiiatad  witli  tlw  iwitoctiens  of  a  Bemirainis  and  a  Xerxsb 
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Mpmted  H  from  the  district  of  Van.  By  Ptolemy,  Gordyene  is  placed 
ia  the  S.  B.  tif  AmMoia,  and  to  the  E.  of  llie  aonreea  of  the  Tigris.  In 
hie  triile  the  first  district  to  the  B.  ef  the  aovraea  «f  that  rifer  ia  Bagrait^ 
davene,  next  Gordyene^  next  Cortcca  the  eastern  part  ef  Gofdyene,  and 
then  the  Mardi,  the  easternmost  of  all,  end  clearly  corresponding  to  the 
district  of  the  modem  Amadia  wliich  separated  firom  the  valley  of  the 
Khabour  by  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  W. 

Modern  Boundaries.']  But  the  modein  Koordistnun  is  of  far  lai*ger 
extent  than  the  Carduchia  of  Xenophon,  or  t!je  Coi  duene  of  the  ancients, 
•a  it  ooinprebends  all  the  tract  firom  l^ie  source  of  the  Susan  branch  of 
the  Khtbonr  to  thit  of  tlw  little  Zah;  or  from  41*  to  47*  £.  long.  If 
a  line  be  drawn  from  the  eonree  of  die  Snaan,  and  prolonged  8.fi.  till 
it  strike  the  Tif^ris,  12  miles  above  Jezeerah-ul-Omar,  it  will  represent 
the  N.W.  boundary  of  Koordistaun ;  and  if  the  line  be  carried  along  the 
left  of  the  Tigris  all  the  way  8.12.  till  it  strike  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris 
with  the  Little  Zab,  it  will  re])reseut  the  S.W.  Iwundary  of  Koordistaun. 
Another  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Zab  N.E.  to  its  most 
sontli-ea:itt.'i*u  source,  where  the  Zagros  meets  the  Koordistaun  range, 
win  leprasent  Hi  aoath-eastern  frontier.  On  the  north,  the  mountains 
of  Mboth  and  the  Neouood-Dagh  separate  it  firom  the  valley  of  the  eonth- 
em  bnmdi  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  range  of  the  Halanah  aeparatea  it  horn 
the  district  of  Van.  On  the  N.E.  it  is  separated  from  Aderbeidjan  by  the 
continuation  of  the  Nemrood-Dagh  from  the  point  where  it  strikes  the 
easternmost  bend  of  the  Hatantsh,  all  the  way  S.E.  till  it  strikes  the 
most  northern  source  of  the  Little  Zah  near  Yeltomar,  where  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  an  intervening  ridge  from  the  source  of  the  Tuttawa  which  nins 
N.N.E.  to  the  Jigattay,  a  river  flowing  into  the  lake  of  Oormceah. 
From  this  point  the  KoOTdistann  range  mm  E.  and  then  doe  S.,  separat- 
ing Tmidah  Koordittaon  firom  the  province  of  Ardelan  or  Perrian  Koor- 
dietaan,  till  it  meett  d»  Zagroe  or  Aiagha-Dag^. 

Koordish  Tribcs.J  According  to  father  Garzoiii,  who  spent  18  years 
as  a  Catholic  missionary  amongst  the  Koords,  this  extensive  ret^on  contains 
five  principalities  belonginc:  to  as  many  independent  and  distinct  Koordish 
tribes,  namely :  the  Bidlisi,  the  Sciamho  or  Kiari  Koords,  the  Buldinan 
Koordsj  the  Boltani,  and  the  larpe  principality  of  Kara-DJiolnn.  Besides 
these  five  principalities,  we  find  the  Ratvandian  or  Retvandoozi  Koords 
to  the  £.  and  S.  E.  of  dm  Ue  of  Van,  amonnting  to  100,000  fiunilies, 
and  completely  independent  both  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  power. 
Hie  peirhaliCT  of  J^kook  and  Sdymania  form  part  of  the  upper  Koordi- 
atana;  and  we  suspect  the  Kmra-Djolan  of  Garzoni  and  Niebuhr  to  be  the 
Kara  Choran  of  Ker  Porter,  of  which  the  pashalic  of  Solymania  is  a  ]>art. 
Tlie  Orkinnc  near  the  head  of  the  Great  Zah  are  (juite  different  from  the 
other  Koords,  and  are  perliaps  of  Hyrcanian  dencent.  The  Sukmans  are 
shepherds  and  robbers,  who  make  predatory  incui-sions  into  Armenia.  A 
number  of  Koordish  tribes  inhabit  or  roam  in  the  pashalic  of  Diarbekir, 
as  the  Amorgan  Koords  and  otfaen,  but  theie  meke  no  part  of  Koordi* 
alami  popuUtion.  Olhar  tribes,  aa  the  Hmderanliu,  the  DftUoSy  the 
MahmgmdeUf  the  Sepehgii,  who  kept  the  whole  of  the  intervening  coan<* 
try  in  a  broil  by  their  intestine  wars,  aro  mentioned  by  Schulze  in  his  route 
from  Khaaooa  to  Betlis.  Respecting  the  amount  of  Kooniish  popn* 
btion  we  have  no  data ;  but  it  must  be  very  considerable,  as  the  five  prin- 
cipalities collectively  can  raise  more  than  60,000  men  ;  and  wen?  they  as 
united  as  (hey  ara  brave  they  miglu  easily  be  masters  of  all  Armenia  and 
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Koordistaun.    Bat  anirchy  and  want  of  piineiple  htm  always  prevented 

them  from  becoming  powerful.   Each  tribe  continues  at  war  with  another 
and  the  whole  cotintry  is  divided  against  itself.    Their  government  is 
entirely  on  the  old  feudal  principle  so  long  prevalent  in  Enrope ;  and  which 
while  it  lasted  kept  every  country  in  that  region  in  misery,  and  the  people 
in  abject  vassalage.    Under  such  a  system  no  country  can  ever  become 
powerful  or  enlightened.    According  to  our  imperfect  information  every 
▼ilhge  has  iti  chief  who  ie  vanal  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  bot  only  so  long 
as  that  chief  is  able  to  enfom  obedience.   Aeeoidm;  to  Gaizoni  the 
AMnreUa,  or  emaQ  trihee,  often  revolt  and  depose  their  chiefr.  The 
almost  constant  state  of  anarchy  arising  from  this  cause  has  separated 
many  Koordish  tribes  from  the  great  body  of  the  nttion,  and  forced  them 
to  disperse  themselves  through  the  neighbourmg  countries,  and  to  lead  a 
wandering  life,  like  the  Arabs  or  Turcomans.    These  expatriated  wan- 
dflring  tribes  are  computed  at  140,000  tents,  or  as  many  fighting  men 
.sotteied  tfarongh  the  plains  of  Erzeroom,  Erivan  in  Russian  Armenia, 
Diaibekir,  Siras,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  other  places.    They  differ  from 
the  Turcomans  in  the  foUowing  reflects :  they  set  a  high  vahie  on  noble 
blood,  paying  great  respect  to  hereditary  rank;  they  an  every  where  con- 
sidered as  open  and  avowed  robbers ;  and  among  them  the  bridegioom 
buys  his  bride.   The  Koords  have  a  white  complexion,  an  animated  phy- 
siognomy,  and  an  imposing  look ;  they  are  capable  of  any  enterprise  how- 
ever arduous ;  their  language  is  Peraian  mixed  with  Arabic  and  Chaldoe, 
and  they  use  the  Persian  character ;  a  moollah  who  understands  the  Per-' 
nan  language  is  kept  as  a  teacher  in  every  village  ;  Mahommedanism  is 
tee  conjoined  with  various  snpeistitioas  notions,  arising  from  remnants  of 
the  old  Manichean  and  Magian  systems.   Above  100,000  Koords  are 
Nestonan  Christians,  and  acknowledge  the  authority  of  two  hereditary 
patriarchs:  one,  named  Simeon,  residmg  at  Kodgiamisi  near  Juhmerict 
who  lias  five  suftra-an  bishops  under  him,— and  anotlier,  named  M» 
Ehas,  who  has  13  bishops  under  him.  The  episcopal  dignity  is  hereditary 
descending  from  uocle  to  nephew;  and  the  bishops  are  often  ordained  it 
the  age  of  IS.    The  inferior  clergy  can  scarcely  read. 

nrrko,y  of  rteiBWSri.]  The  BidlUi  occupy  .he  most  western  part 
of  Koordutraa  btviDg  the  paahdie  of  Dia.l>ekir  on  the  W. ;  tl.e 

SSi"  °°  ^  v^'  pnncipdhy  of  Am«li.  on  the  E. ;  the  Nemrood- 
Dagh  OR  the  N.  W. ;  and  the  Hatanuh  on  the  M.  Thfa  dbtrict  aearlv 
oirresponds  to  the  Carduchia  of  Xenophon,  and  tbe  OorAmit  of  the 
Koroans.  It  i,  traversed  by  mountains  in  all  dinetions.  The  Habmuk 
runs  t.  and  W.,  and  i,  separated  from  the  great  mnae  of  NipbMes  bv  an 

f  ^'t""/'"'  '"teral  'ranges  from 

U  f?™  t^e  long  valleys  „f  the  Susan  an-l  Khaboor 

^TT:  I,-   K  "S*^      •K.^         »  P-neJ  f'om  the  f-rottt  valley  of 
Diarbektr  by  Ae  iwg.  wUeb,  nmning  S.  E.  from  the  Nemr«.d.DLh 

.krta  .u  nght  bmk,nM8  0«  tower  the  Jwk,  of  the  Tigris,  and  fo™, 
belmv  Jezeerah-ul-Omar,  the  mountain,  of  AlgMii,  wh4  «  eorer^ 
w.th  perpetual  snojv  and  skirt  the  left  baidc  of  the  Tigri.  .U  the  «.y  antU 

t.  conflueno*  w.th  the  Khaboor.- Another  range  separating  the  of 
the  Khaboor  from  that  of  the  Susan  runs  parallel  Jth  the  former  stilam 
tlU  It  jouu  the  Susan  or  Hazirsu  U  miles  above  the  city  of  Zako  Thi« 

'^>J^J^^xh^'L~A^'^l^  'r™'  ™"*-'"  'kirts  the  valley  of  the 
^^^J^l^t,^  ^  "P""""?  it  from  the  district  of 

AmadiB  or  the  Marit  of  the  aadenta,  nmniutr  S.  E.  with  the  Khaboor 
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the  whole  of  its  course,  and  formiiig  at  its  S.  E.  termination  the  range  of 
the  ZakO'Dagh,  This  is  the  range  iriuch  tho  iO|000  Greeks  had  to  ct<ms 
over,  being  stopped  in  their  further  progress  up  the  Tigris  by  this  lofty 
ridf^e  which  came  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  It  took  them  a  whole 
day's  march  ere  they  got  beyond  the  first  ridpe  which  bounds  on  the  N. 
the  narrow  phun,  and  arrived  in  the  recesses  of  the  Carduchian  mountains, 
through  which  they  had  to  march  7  days  successively  till  they  reached  the 
plain  of  the  Centriteo.  All  (beae  ranges  except  the  Hirtmli  aie  coo- 
Mded  witb  odier  nngin  nmmog  between,  lo  that  the  whole  eoimtry  aeemo 
a  piece  of  net  work,  so  interlined  is  it  with  rnonntains*  The  whole  roed 
from  BetUs  to  Sort  is  through  ▼alleys  and  over  momitainous  ranges,  the 
descent  of  one  of  which  Kinnier  makes  3  miles,  by  a  road  the  worst  he 
had  ever  seen.  Another  rugged  range  cost  him  3  hours  to  jiscend ;  and 
when  the  summit  was  gained  nothing  was  seen  but  a  labyrinth  of  moun- 
tains, glens,  and  valleys,  the  hills  steep  and  craggy,  their  tops  white  with 
snow,  and  the  glens  wild,  deep,  and  narrow. 

.  .ti^.Sumn  and  Kkaboor.l  The  chief  riten  aie  the  Susm  or  J?a»r- 
M  nd  the  Khaboor.  The  former  risee  in  thel^hates^  to  the  N.W.  of 
Smt.  and.  to.  the  W.  of  Betlis,  an  intervening  range  separating  iti  soiiice 
and  course  from  those  of  the  Khaboor.  It  is  a  much  smaller  stream  than 
the  Khaboor,  of  which  it  is  a  mere  tributary.^  The  Khaboor  is  the  Cen- 
trUes  of  Xenophon,  and  the  Nicephorius  or  '  river  of  victory'  of  Tacitus, 
who  gave  to  it  this  appellation  from  the  memorable  victory  gained  on  its 
banks  by  Lucullus  over  the  immense  and  ill-disciplined  rabble  of  Tigranes. 
It  ia  oompooed  of  two  ■tieama  which  flow  through  Betin :  the  one  from 
the  Hataiaah  moontains  4  milea  N^— and  the  other  from  the  W.of  Bedia. 
It  runs  S.S.W.  to  Sert,  the  ancient  Tigianocerta»  a  tnvellmg  distance  of 
54  British  miles,  and  passea  the  plain  two  miles  to  the  S.  of  that  place. 
It  is  there  80  yards  broad,  very  rapid,  and  so  deep  as  to  be  unfordahle. 
It  runs  thence  S.  E.  till  it  meets  the  Hazirsu  mentioned  above.  The 
combined  stream,  after  forming  an  island  on  which  is  situated  the  town  of 
Zako,  meets  the  Tigris  15  miles  below. 

Soil  and  Produce,'^  Though  this  territory  be  mountainous  and  rugged, 
the  Talleya  in  moat  plaoea  are  very  fertile^  and  prodnoe  ricey'miUet,  Yineop 
and  frnitt.  Sevend  of  the  Yalleyt  to  the  W.  of  the  Khaboor  prodnee  laige 
cropa  of  wheat  and  barley.  In  the  vicinity  of  Betlis,  apple,  pear,  plum, 
cfamy,  and  walnnt-trees,  are  nnmerons  and  productive,  and  this  vineyards 
of  Coulty  produce  excellent  wine  and  brandy.  But  the  principal  part  of 
the  land  is  pasture,  and  the  natives  prefer  the  culture  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  that  of  grain.  The  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Betlis  are  irri- 
gated by  small  canals  which  convey  the  water  from  the  rivers  or  moun- 
tains, and  considering  the  Koords  to  be  a  rery  illiterate,  mde,  ignorant 
people,  they  wdl  vnderatand  the  art  of  hydranlica.  Some  of  their  aqoe- 
dneta  convey  water  for  6  milee,  and  are  email  trendieB  cot  roand  the  aidea 
of  die  hilla,  where  die  levd  ia  preserved  with  the  nioeet  precision  without 
^  naaDest  aid  from  mathematical  instmments.  Wine  is  still  as  abundant 
aa  Xenophon  found  it  20  centuries  since  in  all  the  Carduchian  villages. 
.The  aidea  of  the  moantaina  are  well  wooded  with  oak,  ash,  apple,  pear, 

»  In  all  the  modern  maps  bat  that  of  Kinnior  ita  course  ia  drawn  due  S.  to  the 
Ticris,  and  is  identified  as  the  Erasn  tomeh  of  the  Tigris ;  whcrtaw  It  h  not  a  l>ranch 
of  the  Tigris  at  all,  but  of  the  Khaboor,  and  runs  more  than  120  Rritiah  mil«*s  S.E. 
tUl  it  jf^na  Uiat  atraam  under  the  name  of  the  Hazirau  6  miles  above  Zako,  where  it 
Isalargestnus* 
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plum,  mulberry,  and  walnut-trees.  So  abundantly  clotheil  with  the 
majestic  oak  are  the  Koordiataun  mountains  throughout  their  whole  extent, 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nemrood-Dagh,  and  from  the  valley  of  Diarbekir 
to  the  high  plateau  of  Media,  that  they  are  called  tbe  Daroo  mountains 
or  *  tbe  momitaniB  of  oftks.***  Gdl  nnte  we  conaeqiieiitly  very  abwidaiit, 
•ad  in  many  places  tbe  poorer  Koorda  live  for  months  eoocessiTely  on 
milk,  cbeeee,  and  bread  made  of  acorns. 

CUy  of  Betlis,2    The  city  of  Betlis»  the  capital  of  this  Koordiali  die* 
trict,  is  situated  in  a  charming  valley  covered  with  apple  and  pear-treea,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Hatarash  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  two  streams 
whose  confluence  forms  the  Khaboor.    In  figure  tlie  city  resembles  a  crab, 
of  which  the  castle,  a  fine  old  building,  is  the  body,  and  the  claws  are 
represented  by  the  ravines  which  branch  out  in  msiny  directions.    It  is  so 
ancient  n  eity  that,  aeoording  to  Koordiah  tr8dition»  it  was  founded  a  little 
after  tbe  flood  by  a  direct  desoendut  of  Noeh*   The  hooaee  are  admi- 
rably built  of  hewn  stone,  flat-rooCsdy  and  for  the  most  part  surrounded 
with  orchards.   The  streets  being  generally  steep  are  difficult  of  ascent ; 
and  each  house  seems  of  itself  a  petty  fortress.    Many  of  them  have  large 
windows  with  pointed  arches  like  the  Gothic.    The  castle,  partly  inha- 
bited and  partly  in  ruins,  is  a  very  antique  structure,  standing  upon  an  in- 
sulated and  perpendicular  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  from  a  hollow  in  the 
middle  of  the  city.    It  waa  the  residence  of  the  ancient  beys  of  Koordi« 
etann»— -a  most  powerful  race  till  mined  by  fiunily  feuds.  The  walls  are 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and      ramparts  are  about  100  feet  higik   The  dty 
contains  30  mosques,  8  Armenian  churches,  4  public  baths,  several  khans, 
and  12,000  inhalnlants,  of  whom  one-half  are  Mahommedans,  and  tbe 
other  half  Armenian  Christians.    The  streams  which  water  the  city  in 
different  directions  are  crossed  by  more  than  20  bridges,  each  of  one  arch, 
and  built  of  stone.    The  bazaars  arc  well  supplied  with  fruits  and  provi- 
sions ;  but  most  other  articles,  as  cloths,  hardware,  and  other  goods  are 
excessively  dear,  and  not  always  to  be  procured.    Merchants  sometimes 
Tentnre  to  bring  goods  in  well  armed  carayans ;  but  the  state  of  the  country 
is  such  tbat  dbey  are  in  eonatant  dreed  of  plunder  and  dea^   BetliB  ie 
nominally  subject  to  a  Koordish  bey  appointed  by  the  pasha  of  Mooeh  ; 
but  the  real  authority  is  possessed  by  the  khan  of  the  Koords, — the  de» 
scendant  of  a  long  line  of  feudal  lords,  formerly  masters  of  all  tln>  sur- 
rounding territory.   This  khan  has  of  late,  according  to  Kinnier,  become  in 
a  certain  de^ee  subject  to  the  Porte,  and  pays  it  an  annual  tribute. 
This  was  not  the  case  in  the  days  of  Tavernier  who  passed  through  this 
district  in  his  route  to  Van  and  Tanris.    Tlie  khan  of  Betlis  could  then 
raise  en  anny  of  25,000  hoiaemen  and  a  large  body  of  iafentry;  andooiAd 
whenever  he  fdeased  stop  all  caraivanB  from  passing  his  territory  in  any 
direction  :  the  mountain  passes  being  so  narrow  that  10  men  could  easily 
defend  them  against  1000.    The  dty  waa  then  an  inviolable  asylum  for 
the  subjects  of  the  neighbouring  beys  or  pashas,  who  could  there  dwell  in 
perfect  security.  The  latitude  of  Betlis,  according  to  Kinnier,  is  38"  30'  N., 
and  the  longitude  42*"  50'  E.    It  is  20  miles  S.  VV.  of  the  lake  of  Van. 

Scrt.']  About  34j  travelling  miles  S.S.W.  of  Betlis  is  the  casaban  of 
Serl^  the  ancient  Tigranocerla,  so  famous  in  the  campaigns  of  LucuUus. 
It  lies  in  asmaU  nhtn  watered  by  die  Khabour,^the  very  plain  Yisitedhy 
the  10,000  Gieeka  after  aeien  daya'  sueoessi?e  toilsome  march  tfarougli 

**  TUs appellstkm  strikingly  resembles  the  Greek  ^it  '  au  oak:'  whenoe  the  wor- 
AlpfWsafodttwmodMdrM^ 
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tlio  Carducliian  mountains.    Tlie  erection  of  Tigrnnacertti,  and  pnopltng  i% 
with  the  prisoners  brought  from  Syria  and  Cappadocia  by  that  weakest  of 
8UVL' reigns,  Tigranea,  is  an  eminent  instance  of  the  absurdity  of  founding 
a  vast  city  io  a  place  where  tbe  nature  of  tlie  eomCry  tendered  it  impoe- 
siUe  for  a  aamenMis  end  coBdeiMed  populasioii  to  salMiat.   The  rugged 
moontMnt  sorrounding  the  plain,  end  tendering  access  diificalt>  were  an 
inmpenble  obstacle  in  the  wny  of  commerce ;  and  the  territory  was  not 
enffidently  productive  to  support  a  great  agricultural  population.    Its  sole 
existence  as  a  great  and  populous  city  depended  on  the  presence  of  a 
court  and  its  numerous  retainers.    So  soon  aa  the  city  was  captured,  and 
Tigranes  stripped  of  his  power,  the  place  was  emptied  of  its  inliabitaut^i, 
who  returned  to  their  respective  abodes,  and  Tigranocerta,  as  Strabo  in* 
fonna  na.  waa  rednoed  almoat  to  a  deeert.   It  however  retained  some  un* 
portanee  tifl  taken  by  the  Arabs.    The  ruins  of  Tigranocerta,  as  the  bey 
of  tlie  phice  told  Kinnier,  may  be  traced  for  6  miiee  in  length,  from  the 
banks  of  the  KhaUour  to  the  village  of  Wnmour.    The  present  town  is  2 
miles  from  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  contEuns  a  college  and  Armenian 
church,  and  3000  inhabitants,  who  are  partly  Mohammedans,  and  partly 
Christians  of  the  Armenian,  Chaldean,  and  Neetorian  sects.    The  people 
in  the  place  and  vicinity  are  notorious  thieves,  though  at  tlie  bame  timo 
tlwyaie  fery  hospitable  to  atrangen.  The  cnatomary  drew  of  the  Koorda 
ia  the  Ticinity  of  Sort  ia  a  long  robe ;  but  in  that  i  Betlb  and  Mooah 
they  wear  a  sort  of  stuff  stripped  like*  Highland  tartan.   In  every  aenae 
of  the  word,  the  chief  of  Sert  is  a  powerful  feudal  lord,  exactly  resem- 
bling  the  chief  of  a  Highland  clan  some  centuries  since.    The  ge(^;raphi- 
cal  position  of  Sert  is  in  38"  N.  lat.  and  42'  40'  E.  long. 

Jezeerah-ul-Chnar.']  To  the  S.  of  Sert,  10  British  miles  direct  distance, 
is  the  Koordish  principality  of  Jezeerah-ul-Omar,  the  Zabdicene  of  the 
amnents,  inhabited  b^  we  Botlani  Koorda.  It  ia  a  narrow  atrine  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigna,  betwixt  it  and  the  range  of  Al-Jndi,  which  sepa- 
laiea  It  from  the  valley  of  the  Hazirni ;  in  other  words,  it  comprdienda 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  from  its  issue  out  of  the  narrow  gorge  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Masius  and  Niphates,  12  miles  above  Jezeerah, 
S.E.  to  its  junction  with  the  Khaboor  river,  and  the  range  of  the  Zako- 
Dagh. — Jezeerah,  the  ancient  Bczahde,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Tigris,  formed  by  a  deep  bend  of  the  river.  The  island  is  low  and  r,andy, 
anmnmded  «B  aU  aidea  by  momilafaia,  whidi  readi  dose  to  the  edge  of  tbe 
liver.  The  dty  la  little  more  than  a  maaa  of  mine,  inhabited  by  the  re- 
laiaara  of  the  hakim  or  chief,  who  is  profesaedly  a  robber,  and  who  ex* 
torted  2000  piastres  from  Kinnier  and  the  caravan  which  bo  accompanied, 
plainly  telling  him,  that,  unless  he  paid  it,  he  and  all  the  caravan  would 
be  put  to  deatli.  The  abode  of  this  Koordish  villain,  once  a  princely 
palace,  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  city  is  surrounded  witli  a  wall  of 
black  basalt,  like  that  of  Diarbekir,  but  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay. 

Naharwm,']  About  18  miles  S.E.  of  Jezeerah  is  Naharvan,  a  Chal- 
dean Tillage,  at  the  baae  of  the  nMRmtama  of  AUYudt,  or  the  Jwia-Dagh. 
Theae  moontama  are  Inhabited  by  ChriatianB  of  the  Neatorian,  Chaldean, 
and  AnMaian  occta.*' 

On  this  ran^  the  voice  of  aneient  Kradition  declares  the  Skfi-td-NiJi,  or  '  ark  of 
KiKih,'  to  have  rested  after  Che  waghal-<d'4tfj>h  hmi,  or  deluge,  had  ceaseil.  This  trwdi- 
tum  u  as  saoMnt  s«  tbe  Chsidesni  themielvee,  as  iieroeus  dedsres ;  and  is  equally  ciir- 
reat  smaufst  the  Chrhtfana  and  Mohammedans  of  thte  district    A  TllLiger  of  Nahar- 

van  assured  Kinnier  that  ho  hrxd  often  seen  the  rr.nnins  y  Xoah'^  ark  nii  a  lofty  peak 
behiud  the  village.  This  peak  is  the  Tftemanin  of  the  Urieutala,  aiguit'ying  '  eighty*  hO' 
IV.  X 
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ZacoT^  S.E.  of  Naharvan  is  the  pettjr  KoordiBh  principality  of  Zaos^ 
the  residence  of  Capot-Pasha.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Khabour, 
13  miles  N.E.  of  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris,  and  corresponds  to  the 
Saccopodes  of  JStrabo.  The  Khabour  here  bathes  the  N.W.  base  of  the 
Zako  mooatains,  a  long  and  lofty  raage  miming  nearly  £.  and  W.  The 
defile  through  ^if  range  into  Uie  pbuna  of  Aatyria  la  6  milea  in  length. 
Zaco  ia  the  roost  considerable  place  between  Jeaoerah  and  Meanl,  and  ia 
anrronnded  by  a  fertile  district  which  produces  a  great  qnanUty  of  excel- 
lent fruits ;  and  in  the  days  of  Xenopl)on,  who  passed  this  district  in  hia 
famous  retreat,  the  villages  abounded  in  wines,  and  here  were  great  quan- 
tities of  provisions  laid  up  for  the  satrap  of  the  country. 
'  The  Baldinan  KoortU,^  £.  of  the  Bedlisi  Koords  are  the  Baldinan 
Koord%  aeparated  from  tliem  by  the  range  of  AI*Khahoiir.  Amediat  their 
capital^  ia  the  andent  Marde,  The  Koordiah  chief  of  tUa  principality, 
dwugh  nommally  subject  to  the  pasha  of  Bagdad,  ia  in  reality  an  independ- 
ent heroditary  prinoe,  descended  from  the  house  of  Al-Ahbaa,  which  for 
more  than  5  centuries  reigned  at  Bagdad,  and  whose  successors  have,  ever 
since  tlie  expulsion  of  that  dynasty  from  Bagdad,  reigned  at  Amadia.  He 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  chiefs  in  Koordistaun,  and  is  sow- 
ereign  over  31  districts,  well-peopled,  and  rich  in  com  and  wino,  and  iu- 
hahited  by  Koords,  Neatoriana,  Chaldeans,  and  Catlioliok  Amadia  ia 
aitoated  on  a  mountain,  whoae  aacent  oecnplea  move  than  an  hear,  by  n 
flight  of  narroir  ateps  cat  out  of  the  rock.  It  is  a  large  dty,  and  has  a 
great  arched  bazaar  in  the  centra^  full  of  merchants'  shops.  Many  of  the 
native  Koords  bring  their  tobacco  and  gall-nuts  to  sell  here.  The  city  is 
destitute  of  water,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  fetch  it  from  springs  half 
way  down  the  hill.    It  is  72  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mosul. 

T/te  Sciambo  KoordsJJi  N.  of  the  Baldinan  Koords,  and  S.of  the  Van  lake, 
an  tiieSeiamhoKoofda,whQoe  capital  li/«lam«rBcA.  They  an  alio  danoml- 
aated  the  Kiaree  Koords,  fnm  the  loftieat  ridge  of  the  Koocdtatann  monn- 
tains,  which  runs  through  this  principality.  This  district  coDtains  a  num- 
ber of  villages,  but  no  towns  except  the  capital.  It  is  trareraed  threi^|ii- 
oat  its  whole  extent  by  the  Za6,  the  Zabatus  of  Xenophon.  As  very 
little,  or  rather  nothing  at  all,  is  known  of  the  interior  geography  of  this 
tract,  we  can  of  course  say  nothing  of  the  sources  of  the  Zab,  and  of 
the  many  branches  which  compose  its  stream,  whilst  passing  through  the 
country  of  the  Sciambo,  before  it  piercee  tbe  aovAani  range  of  thn 
koordistann  monntaina,  bene  called  Choatna.  The  Kiaru  titer,  which 
paaiea,  or  rather  ia  aud  to  paH>  by  Julamerick,  is  said  to  be  the  western 
branch,  and  the  Zab  the  eaatera  branch.   The  latter  riaea  on  the  S.W. 

cause  M  many  were  saved  ia  tlw  ark  scoording  to  Mohammedan  tradition.  Naharvan 
alao  obtained  the  same  name  for  the  same  reason  ;  for  wo  aj-e  told  that  the  ernperw 
UeracUua  ascended  the  mountain  Al-Yudi  frmn  the  town  of  Themanin,  aad  mw  ths 
remains  of  the  ark.  Ottwrs  again  place  the  eappeeed  ilte  of  tlM  arfc  on  the  earns  nm(e» 
but  farther  to  the  N.W.  and  4  miles  from  Jezoerah-ul-Omar.  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
IdUs  us  in  his  Itinerary  that  the  iiland  of  Jezeerah  was  so  called  because  Omar-ebn- 
Adbelasis  removed  the  reniBliis  of  ths  ark  Into  It,  and  hnilt  a  Mohaaassdsn  templo 
with  them.  There  was  formerly  a  Nestorian  motUHlterF*  callwi  the  monnstrry  of  th$ 
ark,  upon  the  Kardu  or  Al-Yudi  moun taints  where  ths  Nestorians  used  to  celebrate 
a  mtlval  on  the  suppoeed  spot  where  the  ark  rested  ;  het  In  776  that  monastery  was 
destroypd  by  litrhtning,  with  the  church  and  all  the  oongrefation  there  assembled.  How 
cither  mona&terieii  or  churches  conld  be  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  snowy  moantainj  or 
liow  monks  could  live  there^  is  impossible  to  divine, — as  Buckingham,  who  saw  thess 
aMMUtaina,  tells  us  that  they  are  ezoeedlng  Uiftjr,  and  covered  with  one  unbroken  ahesS 
of  mow  for  at  least  one-third  of  the  way  down  from  the  smiimlt»  althoofii  It  was  tasa 
the  hottfst  season  of  the  year,  and  wh.'n  thr  intfrise  heat  of  the  plains  was  BSSrSthaa 
a  European  could  well  endure.   The  same  fact  is  testified  by  Mr  SulUvaa. 
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nde  of  the  snowy  range  which  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  lake  of  Oomneeah, — 
tmd  aftor  passing  by  a  plaoe  called  Rndia  in  a  8.W.  direction,  joins  the 
Kiarae  branch  oointng  firoo  die  N.  at  or  near  ikm  point  where  it  fneroea 
ifae  range  of  Choatras,  and  enters  the  plaina  of  Assyria. 

Ckaldean  Christians.']    The  following  particulars   respecting  a  seel 
calKng  themselves  Chaldean  Christians  were  collected  by  Dr  Walsh,  chap- 
lain'to  the  British  embassy  at  Constantinople,  from  the  Chaldean  bishop 
and  other  persons  of  note  among  that  singular  people      "  A  sect  of 
Christians,  called  by  themselves  Chaldeans,  has,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  gospel,  inhabited  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  foot 
and  on  the  tides  and  anmniite  of  the  great  chain  of  momrtains  which  lie 
to  the  E.  of  that  rifor.   Shut  oat  firom  intereovne  with  the  veet  of  the 
world  by  the  nature  of  the  p1aee»  they  are  never  Tinted  by  trayellert. 
The  face  of  the  coiintr^'^  is  partly  plain,  and  partly  mountainous ;  but  the 
mountain-tract  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  and  so  very  healthy,  that  tho 
plague,  which  sonietimes  rages  in  the  countries  all  around,  has  never  been 
known  to  infect  this  district.    The  population  consists  of  about  500,000 
persons,  who  are  all  Christiane.    They  are  firee,  and  are  independent  of 
the  AniM,  TailEi»  Peniana,  or  Turtaia,  in  the  midst  of  whmn  diejr  are 
ahualed ;  and  tlMragfa  sereral  attempts  have  been  made  in  different  ages  to 
subdue  tiiem,  they  have  successfully  repulsed  them  alL    The  hot  great 
effort  was  made  by  the  Turks  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  in 
which  they  lost  100,000  men,  and  6  pashas,  and  have  never  since  attempt- 
ed to  invade  them.    The  Chaldeans  constantly  live  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  to  preserve  their  independence ;  and  they  do  not  lay  them  aside 
even  when  they  assemble  in  the  churches  for  divine  service  on  Sundays. 
Tbtar  gofemment  is  repnUiean,  and  at  the  bead  of  it  is  a  patriarch,  who 
eKerdses  both  a  spiritual  and  dvil  jniisdictieo.   Their  capital  is  Jokmarh 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  protected  by  European  cannon,  which 
were  some  time  ago  furnished  to  the  patriarch  by  French  engineers.  It 
contains,  in  winter,  about  1 '2,000  inhabitants  ;  tho  greater  part  of  whom, 
in  summer,  emigrate  to  numerous  villages,  which  are  scattered  on  the 
neighbouring  hills.    The  patriarch  resides  at  Kosharis,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Zabat.    They  possess  several  towns  in  the  mountains.  In 
the  low  country  their  principal  city  is  DjtaaroM^  sitaated  in  an  island  on 
the  Tigris,  on  the  confines  of  Diaibekir.   This  town  was  fbrmerly  as  hi- 
dependeot  as  the  rest ;  lying,  however,  in  a  low,  exposed  situation,  on  the 
confines  of  Turkey,  it  has  latterly  hem  obliged  to  receive  a  Turkish  pasha 
as  a  governor.    In  the  other  towns  a  few  Turks  only  occasionally  reside. 
The  exercise  of  their  religion  is  tolerated,  but  not  openly ;  they  have, 
therefore,  no  minarets,  and  the  mnezzan  is  never  heard  calling  the  people 
to  prayer;  and  if  any  Turk  is  seen  in  the  street  on  Sunday,  during  divine 
service,  he  is  immediately  put  to  death.    They  have  no  schools  for  the 
general  education  of  thor  children,  and  no  printed  boolia  among  llien: 
their  knowledge^  therefbfe,  is  very  limited ;  md  very  few,efai  among  the 
better  dasses,  learn  to  read.   Instruction  is  confined  to  the  clergy,  as  the 
only  persons  in  the  community  wlio  require  it;  and  when  a  man  is  dis- 
posed to  study  he  must  become  a  priest.    He  is  then  supplied  with  such 
manuscript  works  as  they  possess  in  the  different  churches  and  convents. 
Among  these  are  the  holy  Scriptures,  translated  into  their  language,  which, 
though  not  printed,  are  sufficiently  (?)  common  in  nTitten  copies.  They  do 
not  ttemselves  know  at  what  tee  Christbntty  was  firrt  preached  among 
tiwni,  or  by  whom.   Very  eariy  nriseiomariea  from  the  college  de  Propa-' 
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ganda  Fide  at  Uume  fouuii  theii*  way  amoug  vhciii ;  and  at  present  they 
are  divided  into  two  hoatile  partiM :  piimttiTO  Nottoriinsy  who  hold  theni- 
■elvM  indopendont  of  any  other  ehiireh«— and  oontened  Catholiea»  who 
acknowledge  a  dependence  on  the  see  of  Rome.  Their  church  is  goyern- 
ed  by  three  patriarchs :  Simon  of  Jolemark,  a  NeBtorian,-— and  Joseph  of 
Diarbekir  and  Mar  Elias  of  Mousoul,  Catholics.  The  two  latter,  thoagh 
acknowledged  by  the  Chaldeans,  are  not  properly  of  that  nation,  but  re- 
ude  in  Turkiah  provinces  ;  but  the  former  is  strictly  so  :  and  in  fact  the 
Chaldeans  of  the  mouutaius,  who  are  the  vast  maiority,  have  hitherto 
rejected  all  ■ahnriibm  to  the  dmch  of  Rome^  whidi  denominatea  theai 
hereteb  as  still  relam  the  diseiplme  and  doctrine  of  theb  dinieh  in 
tfaur  pvindtiTe  independence.  Among  the  remarkable  events  of  their  his* 
tory,  Is  one  which  they  i^peak  of  at  this  day  with  considerable  interest. 
At  a  very  early  period  a  part  of  their  tribe  emigrated  from  their  moun- 
tains, and  proceeded  to  India,  where  they  settled  upon  the  sea  coast  of  the 
higher  peninsula.  Tfiey  brought  with  them  the  original  purity  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  discipline,  before  it  liad  been  corrupted  by  heresy  ; 
and  this  rarity,  they  assert^  they  still  retain  in  their  ranote  sitnatien. 
Ihondi  we  state  of  litentnva  is  very  low  at  pieeant  among  the  Ciialde- 
ans»  uey  have  prodneed  many  authors,  who  haTe  written  winks  on  Tarions 
subjects  in  their  language.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  circum- 
stances of  this  remote  sect  of  Christians,  now  so  imperfectly  known,  will 
soon  be  better  understood,  and  their  spiiitual  condition  improved.  The 
Bible  society  of  Constantinople  has  opened  an  mtercourse  with  them,  and 
they  have  expressed  great  willingness  to  receive  the  Scriptures." 

Kara  Iff kUm  KMirdg.']  To  the  cast  of  these  are  the  Kam  Djjiolan 
Koords,  called  Soranes  by  Gaixom.  This  state  is  said  to  ceia|N»head 
the  whole  of  Northern  Koordistaun,  and  its  ndsr  can  bring  16,000  men 
into  the  field.  This  district  probably  corresponds  to  the  Kara  Choran  of  Por^ 
ter,  and  his  BUbossi  Koords  seem  to  correspond  to  the  Belban  of  D'An- 
ville's  map.  The  moutsellimlicks  of  Shahr-Issoul,  or  rather  Solymania 
and  Kerkook,  belong  to  this  division.  Ker  Porter  crossed  over  the  whole 
range  from  Solymania  N.E.  to  the  city  of  Sar  Bonlak,  in  Persian  Koor- 
disttm  In  the  month  of  December  1818,-- n  most  sidMs  journey  in  thai 
season,  and  the  only  one  hitherto  perlonned  by  •  BoMpean,  and  hum  it 
scleral  important  additiona  hava  been  made  in  this  qnarter  to  ge<igrapbical 
knoilirledge.  From  him  it  appears,  that  neither  Solymania  nor  Sheher-issoul  are 
placed  on  a  head-branch  of  the  Deallah— as  in  the  maps  of  D'Anville,  Ren- 
nel,  Kinnier,  and  Balbi — but  on  the  Kara  Choran,  a  southern  tributary  of 
the  Little  Zab.  The  fact  is,  that  tlie  district  of  Solymania  is  surrounded 
with  mountains,  which  on  the  south  separate  the  sources  of  the  Kara  Choran» 
fiom  those  of  the  Saggermaw,  or  river  of  Holwaa,  the  most  N.E.  brandi 
oftheDeaUah.  N.  W.  of  the  Deriiend,  or  pass  into  the  vale  of  Sdymaain, 
betwnan  it  and  Kara  Sassao,  a  confused  assembly  of  lodu  aad  iilll% 
heaped  on  one  another  rises  to  the  view.  This  extensive  sweep  of  country 
is  called  Choo^n.  Its  glens  and  valleys  are  diligently  cultivated  by  the 
natives,  and  contain  a  number  of  populous  villages.  The  names  ChiMD-an 
and  Kara  Choran^  remind  us  of  the  ancient  appellation  of  ChoairaSy  be- 
stowed on  this  branch  of  the  Koordistaun  mountains.  The  snow-crowned 
Ptra-mi'goodry  rises  to  dm  N.W.  of  Solymania. — The  Capnu  of  the  an- 
cient^ or  the  LUikZahf  runs  W.  and  S.W.  threngh  the  principality  of 
Kara  Djiolan,  and  then  enten  the  Tigris  in  the  same  diraetioo,  opposite 
the  town  of  Sena,  the  Gams  of  Xenophon's  march.   Thb  rifer  la  the  ^6- 
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Umi  lame  dintinctiim  is  made  by  Strabo,  who  diriilM  MMopotamia  wis 

two  parts,  the  one  of  which  is  situated  nigh  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and  is  very  fertile  and  delightful  for  its  pastures  and  shrubs, — but  the 
other  part,  towards  the  S.,  is  destitute  of  water  and  barren,  where  dwell 
the  Sceoite  Arabs,  accustomed  to  pillage,  a  wandering  race,  moving  from 
place  to  place  with  llieir  herda  and  flodca.  Strabe  hero  certainly  intaiidB 
the  S.E.  portion  beyond  the  Chaborai.  Thia  hamiooiflaa  eiactly  with  the 
deacription  given  of  M^opotamia  by  Xenophon  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Anabairiti^  In  modern  times  Mesopotamia  has  been,  and  still  is,  divided 
into  three  parts :  Diarbekir,  or  the  valley  so  called  and  already  described 
in  our  account  of  Armenia,  to  which  it  naturally  belongs, — Diurmodar, 
or  the  interior  part, — and  Uiarrabiay  or  the  southern  part,  the  Arabia  of 
Xenophon, — the  whole  being  collectively  denominated  Ul-Jezeeraht  or  '  the 
peninsula,'  as  inclosed  on  all  sides  but  on  the  N«W.  by  the  Euphratea  and 
l%ri8»  BKclnaive  of  Diarbeldr,  thia  territaiy  ia  bounded  en  the  N.  by 
t^JKandgy-Dagh,  or  noont  Masius,  and  the  banka  of  the  Tigris ;  on  the 
W.  and  S.  by  the  Euphrates,  which  divides  it  from  Syria  and  the  Syrian 
and  Arabian  deserts;  on  the  S.E.  by  Iraca-Arabi;  and  on  the  N.E.  and 
E.  by  tlie  Tigris,  which  separates  it  from  Koordistaun  and  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.W.  tu  S.E.  is 
about  400  B.  miles,  whilst  its  breadth  varies  from  150  to  :^00  B.  miles. 


CHAP.  L-MOUNTA1N8,  PLAINS,  AND  RIVERS. 

AfoMilaaiif.]  Though  Meiopotmia  be  geoenlly  u  lerel  eouitry,  it 
hna  aome  iMmntaiii-rBngea ;  aa  the  Karadgy^Dttgh  on  the  N.  akeady  de- 

ocribed,  and  the  range  of  Seiijar%  and  the  Jebel-Hamrine. — The  first  range, 
or  Mount  Masius,  and  its  contiunalioB  S.E.,  forms  for  170  miles  the 

northern  boundary  of  this  extensive  re^on,  extending  from  W.N.W.  to 
E.S.E.,  or  from  the  source  of  the  Tigris  to  tlie  viilnije  of  Doo^^ber,  and 
thus  far  separating  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  frouj  tbe  valley  of  the  uj)per 
Tigris. — I'he  range  of  Seujar  lies  to  tlie  S.E.  of  Merdin,  and  occupies  a 
ktt^e  space  between  the  Khabour  and  Huattee  lifwa.   It  ia  of  a  semi* 

*B  Having  oarnited  ths  PSSH^  sf  tbo  joungar  Cyrus  ovsr  the  Euphrates  at  Tbap. 
menMt  Xenopbon  tniya  that  m  tfilmes  mam  tbiw  nuoTlMM  throufh  Syria  (that  is  Pad- 
an  Aram)  to  the  river  Araxen.  Beyond  this,  h*-  I'litmHla  desert  of'lH  marohes  to  the 
plains  of  Babylonia.  This  be  calls  AratiOf  in  opposition  to  Sviia,  on  account  of  its 
•terility— .and  marched  the  whole  way  slonf  the  rifht  hank  of  dw  Eaphnitee  finr  the 
sake  c»f  \vater,  the  desert  affordinjf  none.  Five  of  these  m:irc-h('«i  were  through  a  plain 
level  as  the  sea,  full  of  wormwood,  and  totally  destitute  of  trees.  If  any  other  kind  of 
abmbo  or  reeds  grew  thsra,  they  had  all  an  aromatic  smell.  Bnsttfds  sad  oetrkhes, 
antelopf-s  and  wild  onsen,  appeared  to  be  the  only  iiihahitants  of  the  des»«rt.  The  other 
IS  man  hes  were  through  a  nilly,  but  eaually  barrt  n  tract,  till  they  arrived  at  the  pyla» 
or  passes  into  the  Babylonian  plains.  This  desert  is  now  called  the  desert  of  Senjar, 
which  Pliny,  in  an  after  ace  to  that  of  Xenophon,  included  in  Arabia,  whence  It  would 
appear  that  the  name  Arabia  was  extended  the  whole  wav  across  Mesopotamia  in  this 
part  to  the  Tigris.  If  the  term  Arabia  be  significant  or  the  nature  of  the  r»'i;ion  to 
which  it  is  applied,  as  deduced  by  Scbletuner  from  the  Hebrew  Ortbeh,  '  a  desert,'  then 
Its  sppUcation  bf  Xenophon,  Pliny,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  to  the  S.  E.  division  of 
Mesopotamia,  is  at  once  proper  and  just  ;  Padan  A  ram,  t)r  the  Svria  of  Xenophun, 
indicating  tbe  fertile  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia  the  desert  or  sterile  part.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  dcaert  as  this  part  Is,  It  was  ftdl  of  towns  and  Tinages 
on  both  banks  of  the  Eiiphratf*,  and  in  the  i<ilands  of  the  river,  in  the  days  of  Xcrio- 
phon  and  Julian,  though  they  have  all  now  disappeared.  Jn  ancient  times  it  was  the 
gtMt  caravan-rsad  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  fniU*  and  from  Babylon,  when  In  tho 
senith  of  its  proeperity,  to  the  head  of  th'^  Mediterran  «*un,  and  It  was  this  long-con- 
tinued inland  commerce  which  supported  these  towns  and  their  population,  as  is  evident 
fti»m  the  case  of  i'almyra,  which  lay  in  iIm  Twjr  iMlf^  aod  whkB  was  a  great  and  ra- 
■owned  city  in  th«  dajrs  of  AaiaUan. 
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.areolar  form,  50  milas  in  length  from  N.W.  to  8.B.  and  m  mudi  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.  It  is  a  loftf  range,  aayo  Bnekmgliam,  oonsideiably  higher 
than  Uie  Karadgy-Dagb,  rising  2000  feet  above  the  plain,  gradually  from 
the  extremities  of  the  range  towards  the  centre.   Througiiout  all  this  eztsn- 

sive  range  thore  is  not  a  single  large  town,  but  there  are  many  populous 
villages.  Of  these,  however,  very  little  is  known,  as  neither  Turks,  nor 
Koords,  nor  Arabs  dare  venture  amongst  them,  the  inhabitants  being 
Yezidees^  who  arc  declared  enemies  of  all  others  in  the  vicinity.  The 
largest  village  possessed  by  these  sectaries  is  seated  on  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  a  lake  called  CoUonee^  according  to  Miebnhr,  but  is  said  by 
others  to  be  sitaated  at  the  foot  of  the  rsnge  in  the  plain,  wlnlst  othos 
affirm  that  it  is  anumgst  the  hills,*^  clear  proof  that  wc  know  nothing  of 
the  subject  but  by  uncert^n  report.  Niebuhr  speaks  of  a  pyramid  in  this 
island,  built  in  a  very  durable  manner,  and  worthy  the  examination  of  tra- 
vellers ;  but  till  these  ferocious  sectaries  be  subdued,  no  traveller  will  ever 
be  allowed  that  privilege.  There  is  hiiow  on  this  range  for  a  gioat  part  of 
the  year.  According  to  Rousseau  s  description  of  the  pasholic  of  Bagdad, 
the  rsnge  of  Senjar  wtends  through  an  immense  plain  between  the  rifem 
mentionied  above,  ii^uch,  dvring  the  moiidn  of  March  and  April,  rssembles 
a  prairie  covered  with  verdure,  sprinkled  with  aromatie  flowers,  and  watered 
with  many  springs,  which  their  snowy  fountains  sometimes  oonvert  into 
large  and  impetuous  torrents.  The  summit  of  the  range  presents  a  flat 
and  fertile  soil,  over  which  n  thousand  charming  brooks  delightfully  glide. 
Barley  and  millet  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  the  raisins  and  figs 
which  are  here  grown  are  renowned  throughout  the  hmU  for  their  exqui- 
site flavour,  beauty,  and  taste^The  Mel'Samrine  b  a  range  of  small 
elevation.  It  mns  N.  and  N.E.  from  the  hilly  tract  on  the  Enphialoa  to 
the  Tigris,  crosses  that  stream,  and  then  runs  S.E.  as  far  as  Susiana.  Okk 
the  southern  side,  where  it  is  separated  from  the  Arabian  desert,  Mesopo- 
tamia is  bounded  by  a  hilly  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  occupied 
13  marches  of  Xenophon,  with  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus.  These 
hills  abound  with  forests,  which  supply  the  city  of  Bagdad  with  firewood. 

Plains.']  Amongst  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  that  of  CarrcCy  S.E.  of 
Orfa,  where  the  Parthians  defeated  Crassus,  and  that  of  Senjar^  where  a 
degiee  of  the  meridian  was  neasared  by  ^  Arabian  astronomefs,  are  the 
most  celebrated. 

Of  the  two  great  rivers  encompassing  this  country,  the 
E^qihraiet^  from  its  entrance  on  the  plains  at  Juliopolis,  to  Daradax,  forms 
its  western  boundary  on  the  side  of  S\Tia,  for  more  than  150  geographical 
miles;  and  from  thonce  to  tlio  Median  wall,  where  a  caiial  branched-oflf  to 
the  Tigris  at  Sit  ace,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Decaleah,  tl)e  Euphnit<,»fi 
mns  a  course  of  more  than  350  geographical  miles,  in  a  straight  line  S.E. ; 
but  if  the  windings  be  included,  as  it  makes  a  great  many  bends  or  elbows, 
the  course  will  be  doable  that  distance.  On  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  die  Tigrig 
performs  its  sinuous  eonse  of  more  than  800  B.  miles,  from  the  river  of 
Zaoo  to  the  confluenc*'  of  the  DeoUah.  In  Mesopotamia  itself,  the  two 
chief  rivers  are  the  Khabour  and  the  HmsMe9t  both  rising  from  the  Ka- 
radgy-Dagh,  and  running  S.E.  till  tliey  join  at  a  place  called  Naiimin,  nr 
'  the  rivers,'  and  from  thence  the  combined  stream  runs  S.  to  the  Euphratott 
at  Kirkisia. 

The  KImbour.'X  Of  these  two  streams  the  Kliabour  is  the  most  western, 
rising  40  geographical  miles  K.W.  of  Ras-al-ain,  the  ancient  Reten*  It 
issues  with  a  prodigioos  force  firom  the  groond,  being  formed,  accovdifig  to 
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Ae  AtAif  of  MMl  nlioBC  tprings  it  the  ffottntofai^md*  Rooi  ^obco  It 
rans  S.E.  to  IU8-«l<«m,  wliidi  is  18  hons  or  60  milet' jottmey  to  the  &  el 
fiferdm,  and  where  are  the  mfaia  of  a  magmfieent  temple,  with  a  great 
many  beautiful  marble  columns.  Thence  it  runs  S.E.  to  the  Hennas, 
Saocoras  or  Huallee,  which  it  joins,  after  a  course  of  more  than  200  B. 
miles.  The  combined  ri?en  enter  the  £iipfarate6  45  miles  8.  of  their 
junction. 

The  HucMee,^  The  Huallee  is  the  ancient  Hermat  or  Mt/gdoniut  of 
die  Greeks,  the  Saocorat  of  Ptolemy,  and  Aa  rirer  of  NiMt  aad  Sim- 
farOf  tuoon^tag  to  the  Qrientid  geq^iapheta.   It  is  fenaed  bf  the  vdeB 

of  a  great  number  of  stnemi  coaiiBg  ^om  the  southern  slope  of  BMNBt 
Mmus,  of  which  the  Herman  proper  and  the  Mfgdonias  which  waters  the 
plain  of  Nisibis  are  the  chief.    The  former  rises  80  R,  miles  N.W.  of  its 
junction  with  the  Mygdonius,  and  this  latter  rises  30  B.  miles  N.  of  Nisi- 
bis in  the  Karadgj'-Djigh,  and  joins  the  Huallee  25  B.  miles  !>e!ow  or  S.E. 
of  Nisibis.    Though  the  former  is  the  principal  stream,  yet  the  latter  is  a 
pretty  large  stream,  and  awcffls  to  a  great  sbe  at  Iha  mmmit  indtbg  of  the 
tmoiw  on  nlottit  Bfioriiis,  and  nnmdates  aU  the  pkun  through  which  k  ioani^ 
a  fitct  which  is  notioed  by  JoBaa  the  apostate,  in  his  £st  oratioa.   It  is 
prol^ble,  however,  tlint  as  the  Hennas  itself-«>whidi  receires  all  the  streams 
tanning  S.  from  the  Masius — must  be  snfaject  to  similar  inundations  from 
the  same  cause,  those  of  the  Mygdoniu^  will  be  increased  by  that  very 
circumstance,  its  lesser  stream  being  dammed  up  by  the  superior  swell  of 
the  main  stream,  and  the  exceeding  flatness  of  the  plain.    75  B.  miles  S.E. 
of  the  junction  of  the  Huallee  with  the  rifer  of  Nisibis,  the  Huallee  joins 
Ihii  irhfttimir,  rffnr  rtforriMiv  i  iiii£f  nnmidrmlar  hcnid  niiind  Ihi  mniniolM 
of  Senjir  totheE.* 


CHAP.  II.— SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

SoiL']  It  is  towards  the  north,  and  the  mountains  which  there  divide 
it  from  the  upper  Tigris,  that  the  soil  of  Mesopotamia  is  good  and  pro- 
ductive. Wherever  it  b  well- watered,  it  b  fertile,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Orfa ;  but  the  most  fertfle  part  of  all  Mesepotaana  was  the  ancient  Mtfg^ 
duua^  called  Aathemutia  hy  the  Greeks,  or  <the  district  of  roses,'  htm 

**  The  Khabour,  where  it  joint  the  Enphratn,  is  too  deep  to  be  fordH,  aiui  mujt  be 
crossed  by  bi>.'its,  as  \v;ls  Joiu-  by  the  army  of  Juli.in  in  April,  wlit-n  the  stream  \v;ks  at  Itt 
lowest.    The  Huallee  ancientljr,  it  would  eeom,  nui  &  £.  to  the  Tifrie,  by  tbe  way 
mt  Senjar,  Hatra,  aad  T«irit,  wMeh  fai  rsaUCy  Is  liwt  the  Hao  of  direetion  one  would 
rappoae  it  to  t;ike  from  Senjar,  in^tmd  of  that  to  tne  S.  W.    In  th<»  <liys  of  I'tolcmv, 
the  Huallee  called  by  him  the  Saocoras,  did  not  ioin  the  Chaboras,  but  fell  into  t^e 
Euphratee  by  m  separaito  ehaand,  tiM  Moku  of  XenophoH,  iv»  —riuhee  E.  the 
month  of  the  Araxes  or  Khabonr,  whilst  the  other  or  larger  branch  pursued  its  won;  ■<! 
course  to  the  Ti^is.    In  process  of  time  this  branch,  or  the  Saocoras,  alao  gradually 
altered  its  course  more  to  the  W.  till  it  finally  johied  the  Kiiahoor  at      pimiit  wf&t. 
The  larger  branch  rontinuMl  to  run  by  Hatra  to  the  Tigris,  down  to  times  oompara- 
tively  modern,  as  the  bed  of  its  channel  is  still  clearly  tracntble,  from  the  Tigris  N.W. 
ts  Hatra.    Both  tliese  beds  are  now  deserted,  and  the  whole  stri^am  of  the  Huallee 
now  runs  S.  W.  to  the  Khabour,  instead  of  SwE.  to  the  Tisris  by  Hatra,  and  direct  8. 
to  the  Euphratea,  at  Corsote.    The  extreme  flatness  of  the  ref;ion  through  which  it 
anciently  ran,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  alluvial  m;itt<T  brought  down  thp  stream  from 
the  pUin  of  Nhdbis,  would  gradually  operate  this  change  ot'  course^  aa  to  ddkie  in  other 
regions  of  slnillBr  physied  ehuwiar.    it  wm  d««m  the  Hmilee  HhI  the  enpeFOF 
Trajan  conveyed  his  fleet,  built  of  the  timber  of  the  for.^Htn  of  Nisibis,  to  the  Euphrates, 
but  w  he  tiler  by  a  separate  chauuel,  or  by  those  of  the  Khabour  and  liuallee  coUectirely 
lsfcut»  eannot  nofW  he  delermined,  but  the  former  is  the  most  proMMeu  Asittjif 
ittieatn,  but  of  small  cofisequenee,  ran  S.  of  Carr»  to  the  F^uphrates,  which  It  enter.Hl  at 
Iho  ancient  city  of  Nicepborium  or  Calliuicum,  90  miles  W.  ol  the  mouth  of  the  Kha- 
hsor,  sad  mm  sadentt  j  oalled  the  rhrsr  «f  JiUkemutia, 
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the  abundance  of  tbese  flowers  which  grew  here ;  and  at  this  day  the 
plain  of  Ni.siljis  is  still  famed  for  its  white  roses.  The  whole  tract  of  the 
upper  Khabour  and  Haallee  is  eminently  fertile,  these  being  by  far  the  best 
watered  parts  of  this  region.  The  wliole  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Kamlg)  - 
Dagh,  from  tlie  source  of  the  Haallee,  and  betwixt  the  course  of  tliat 
ttrewn  and  that  range  is  intenected  by  innumerable  brooks,  and  presents 
s  contmned  snocessiMi  <if  flat,  aUavial  meadows,  onee  fertile  in  rice  and 
grain,  now  full  of  rdned  towns  and  Tillages,— a  clear  and  condusive  proof 
how  mnch  the  misery  of  this  country  is  owing  to  misgovenunent, — ^and  how 
different  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  and  Sassanian  princes,  who  formerly  shared 
this  large,  rich,  and  productive  province,  was  from  that  of  its  present  ru- 
lers, the  indolent  and  barbarous  Osmanlees.  Though  neither  trees  nor 
shrubs  now  appear  in  these  desolated  plains,  it  was  once  othcr\vi5e  ;  and 
the  immense  forests  which  anciently  clothed  the  southern  slopes  of  mount 
Mmios,  in  the  Yidnity  of  Ntsibis,  enabled  Trajan  to  equip  a  nmnerons 
fleet  of  ships,  which  he  earned  down  the  stream  of  the  Haallee  to  the 
Euphrates.  Towards  the  S.  and  E.  the  soil  progressively  deteriorates,  till 
it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Arabian  deserts :  being  bare^ 
sterile,  and  sandy,  except  on  the  immediate  banks  of  such  scanty  stream- 
lets a.s  are  found  here  and  there  running  to  the  Khabour  or  tlie  Euphrates. 
But  desert  as  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia  is,  it  once  contained  a 
number  of  populous  towns  on  both  banks  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. All  these  were  supported,  partly  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  and  partly  by  the  passage  of  caravans,  which,  in 
ancient  days,  when  the  commerce  of  tlie  Persian  gulf  was  in  its  glory,  tra- 
versed the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  on  their  way  to  Palmyra  and  the  head 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  this  state  of  things  continued  even  after  the 
Mohammedan  concjuest,  down  to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  put  an  end  to  this  inland  commerce  and 
the  existence  of  these  cities.  At  a  place  called  Haditlia  or  Hit,  near  the 
Enphratesy  are  mmaifcably  strong  fountains  of  nqrhtha  and  bitumen,  au- 
deatly  used  in  constructing  the  tower  of  Babel  and  the  walls  and  palaces 
of  Bid>ylon.  This  place  b  100  geographical  miles  to  the  W.  of  Bagdad. 
— ^To  the  N.E.  of  this  is  a  laige  salhie  lake^  wbkh  supplies  Bagdad  with 
salt. 

Malignant  innds.']  The  great  number  of  salt  putrescent  lakes  and  col- 
lections of  stagnant  water,  in  this  quarter,  communicate  a  pestilential  qua- 
lity to  the  air,  which  is  also  heated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  burn- 
ing sands.  It  is  this  air,  so  heated  and  so  corrupted,  which,  when  set  in 
motion  by  the  want  of  some  eqnilibrinm,  is  called  the  bade 
*  poisonous  wind,'  or  nmuiy  and  lAich  prod^iceo  such  iaial  effects  on  ani- 
mated nature.  It  is  more  dreaded  in  Syria  and  Mesopotunia  than  in  the 
midst  of  Arabia  itself.  This  wind  blows  from  S.  to  N.  across  Mesopo- 
tamia, as  far  as  Mousoul,  and  up  the  Tigris,  till  its  passagie  is  stopt  by  the 
mountains  to  the  N. 

Productions. ~\  The  desert  of  Mesopotamia  is  iidiabited  by  the  com- 
mou  maned  lion  and  a  species  without  a  mane,  by  wild  asses  and  antelopes, 
bustards  and  ostriches.  Wormwood,  as  abundant  as  Ae  heath  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  here  covers  immense  spaces,  to  the  ezdusioa  of  eveiy 
other  plant.  Occasionally,  however,  atripes  of  agreeable  and  fertile  land, 
like  ao  many  oases,  skirt  this  desert.  Tamarinds,  wild  cherries,  cypresses, 
and  weeping-willows,  here  and  there  shade  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  waters  of  which|  raised  by  wheels,  irrigate  iu  various  spots  groves  of 
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pomegranates,  lemons,  and  sycaranres.  Tho  town  of  Annah  is  one  of 
those  delicious  spots.  North  of  Aunah,  alongst  the  Euphmtes,  a  district 
covered  with  mulberries  extends  &s  far  as  a  place  called  Balis.  Narrow 
paths  lead  through  its  thickets  to  hidden  hovels.  Here  a  hordt^  of  peace- 
ful Arabs,  of  the  tribe  of  Bcni-Seinen,  raise  silk-worms  and  export  their 
ppodnes.  Tins  district,  almost  wdcnown  to  Europeans,  is  called  Zombimk 
hf  Ha^-Khalft,  the  Tuikish  geographer.  The  camvans  which  tnTene 
diis  desert  to  and  firom  Bassora  are  compelled  to  propitiate  Ae  Arabs,  who 
reckon  themselves  the  lords  of  the  desert  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
8hat-al-Arab,  by  a  customary  tribute.  They  have  to  encounter  the  suffo- 
cating samiel,— swarms  of  lo(*U8t8, — and  the  failure  of  water, — whenever 
they  depart  from  the  line  of  the  river,  during  a  journey  of  nigh  800  miles 
from  Bassora  to  Aleppo. 


CHAP.  111.— INHABITANTS  AND  LANGUAGE. 

Although  the  descendants  of  Aram  were  the  aboriginal  natives  of  this 
r^on,  yet  in  very  early  times  we  find  it  peopled  also  by  Arabian  tribes 
from  thf  S.     As  nothing  but  the  cliaimel  of  tlie  Euphrates  parted  it  from 
the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts,  and  as  it  bears  on  tliat  side  a  titronj^  re- 
semblance to  Arabia,  we  need  not  wonder  tliat  successive  Arab  tribes 
should  hava  crossed  the  separating  stream,  with  their  flocks,  and  herds,  and 
tents,  to  roam  in  a  region  so  similar  to  their  own.   Hence  we  find  Arshs 
dispersed  over  all  the  coontry,  as  far  as  mount  IVLisius  on  the  N.  and  the 
Tigris  on  the  E.    All  these  tribes  were  by  the  Greeks  collectively  deno- 
minated SceniicCy  or  *  Arabs  who  dwell  in  tents.'  The  district  of  Osrhoene, 
in  the  N.W.  of  Mesopotamia,  was  so  called  from  OsrhoeSy  the  founder  of 
an  Arab  dyaasly  of  princes,  who  ruled  at  Ivlessa,  under  the  common  ap- 
pellation of  AbgaruSf  till  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  who,  suspecting  the 
fidelity  of  the  last  prince,  sent  hhn  in  chains  to  Rome,  and  converted  dns 
Arab  principality  into  a  Roman  province.   Besides  Syrians  and  Arabs, 
the  population  was  composed  of  Greeks  and  Romans ;  at  present  it  is 
composed  of  the  original  natives,  and  Greeks — who  dwell  chiefly  in  the 
towns  and  villages — Turks,  Arabs,  Koords,  and  Yezidees.    The  Arabs 
arc  very  nunieroiiM,  and,  together  with  the  Koords,  occupy  most  of  the 
open  country,  whilst  the  Yezidees  iuluiljit  the  mountains  of  Scnjar.  The 
^eni'Melan  Arabs  occupy  the  country  between  Orfa  and  Merdin.  Their 
numbers  are  estimated  at  60,000  fomilies,  and  their  chief  can  bring  20,000 
horsemen  to  the  field.   Another  tribe,  called  the  BenuAyub,  or  *  the  Sons 
of  Job,*  are  imder  a  chief,  who  commands  80,000  Arab  and  Koordish 
fiunilies  who  roam  in  the  same  tract  as  the  Beni-Melan.    This  chief  is  the 
mightiest  potentate  of  all  the  nomadic  tribes  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Merdin,  and  his  justice  and  integrity  are  the  theuie  of  praise  both  to 
Christians  and  Mohammedans.    If  a  traveller  obtain  a  passport  and  letter 
from  the  pasha  of  Aleppo  to  this  nomadic  potentate,  and  once  eat  bread 
and  salt  in  the  tent  of  mis  patriarchal  chief,  he  is  sure  of  pfotection  fnm 
all  the  tribe.  The  Toye  Arabs  wander  in  tfie  tract  between  Nisibis  and 
Monsoul,  and  impose  a  tribnte  on  all  caravans  on  their  way  from  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter  place.    Near  Arzrowan  in  the  camp  of  Khalif  Aga,  a 
powerful  Koordish  chief,  who  can  bring  12,000  horsemen  into  the  field. 
Another  Koordish  chief,  called  Tarsua,  commands  all  the  country  from 
Merdin  to  Nisibis. 

The  Yezidees.'^    The  Yezidees  aie  a  feiocioub,  sanguinary,  and  uumer- 
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OU9  race,  dwelling  partly  in  KooniiHtaun,  and  partly  iu  the  mountains  of 
Senjar.  In  Koordistaun  they  possess  several  districts  between  Jezeerah 
and  the  source  of  the  Susan  branch  of  the  Tigris.  Kinnier  says  that 
about  10,000  families  of  them  inhabit  these  districts.  Tliey  also  inhabit 
«everal  villages  on  the  road  from  Zako  to  Mousoul.  But  their  chief  resi- 
dence is  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Senjar,  where  they  live  completely 
independent  of  the  Turks.  As  travellers  dare  not  venture  among  them, 
our  knowledge  of  them  is  very  limited.  They  are  said  to  be  an  heretical 
sect  of  Mohammedans  ;  and  so  denominated  from  the  klialif  Yezid,  who 
put  the  sons  of  Ali  to  death.  Many  otlier  opinions  have  been  broached 
amongst  the  learned  respecting  the  name  and  origin  of  this  sect,  but  we 
are  still  in  the  dark  respecting  both  ;  and  as  they  are  objects  of  dread, 
horror,  and  aversion,  to  all  the  religicms  sects  in  their  ncinity,  whether 
Cliristian  or  Mohammedan,  it  would  Reem  that  their  principles  are  unique: 
but  what  these  really  are,  none  can  tell  us.  We  have  been  assured  by 
some  travellers,  that  they  worship  the  devil ;  but  whether  such  worship 
be  that  of  religious  homage  to  the  evil  genius  as  tiieir  only  object  of  adora- 
tion, or  merely  consists  in  deprecatory  rites  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  ma- 
lignant demon,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  At  any  rate,  no  traces  of  worship 
to  Yezdau,  or  *  the  good  principle,'  in  opposition  to  Ahriman^  or  *  the  evU 
principle,'  are  found  amongst  them.  The  tomb  of  their  founder,  Sheick 
Aad,  is  still  shown  at  Mousoul.  This  sect  is  divided  into  black  and  white 
members  :  the  former  being  the  priests  and  rulers, — and  the  latter  the 
multitude.  The  malignant  principle  whom  they  are  said  to  worship,  or 
perhaps  rather  to  deprecate,  they  denominate  Karuben,  and  regai'd  him  as 
one  of  the  great  ministers  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Tliey  likewise  call 
him  Sheick  Maozen,  or  *  the  great  chief.'  In  the  side  of  one  of  tlio  moun- 
tains of  Senjar,  called  Abdool-Azuz,  is  a  great  cavern,  into  which,  on  a 
certain  day  of  the  year,  they  cast  their  offerings  to  the  devil,  throwing 
jewels,  or  pieces  of  gold  or  silver,  into  the  abyss,  which  is  said  to  be  so 
deep,  that  no  Ime  has  ever  yet  reached  the  bottom,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  reach  to  the  abode  of  Eblis  ;  yet,  strange  to  tell,  though  worshippers  of 
the  devil  by  profession, — though  cruel  from  education  and  principle, — 
though  so  intolerant  as  not  to  allow  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God  to  utter 
the  smallest  word  of  disrespect  to  the  grand  enemy  of  God,  and  goodness, 
and  man, — though  robbers  by  trade  and  long  confirmed  habit, — yet  Kin- 
nier is  pleased  to  affirm  of  them,  that  they  are  a  far  better  race  of  men 
than  either  Turks,  Arabs,  or  Christians  ;  that  they  are  more  tolerant  ou 
points  of  religion,  free  from  many  of  the  narrow  prejudices  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  possessed  of  more  noble  and  generous  principles,  than  any  na- 
tion comprising  the  motley  population  of  Koordistaun  !  It  may  be  so ;  but 
there  seems  an  enigma  here  which  Kinnier  would  do  well  to  solve.  Their 
language  is  the  Koordish.  Kinnier  estimates  the  number  of  this  daring 
sect  at  2,000,000  souls ;  whilst  a  French  traveller  estimates  them  at  only 
1-1 0th  of  that  number. 

Languages.']  In  such  a  motley  population  as  that  of  Mesopotamia, 
composed  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Koords,  and  Syrians,  many  different  languages 
and  dialects  nJust  be  found.  The  purest  dialect  of  the  Aramian  language 
is  and  always  has  been  spoken  in  Mesopotamia;  as  at  Edessa,  or  Ori'a, 
Koordish  and  Arabic  are  spoken  among  tiie  wandering  tribes,  so  called  ; 
at  Beer  and  Orfa,  Turkish  is  spoken  ;  and  at  Muusoul,  Arabic  and  Koord- 
•  ish,  with  a  little  Turkish  and  \iilgar  Clialdee ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  at 
Mcrdin. 
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CHAP*  lY^ITIBS  Am  TOWH& 

III  ancient  days  Mesopotamia  contained  a  ra^t  number  of  towns  and 
cities  all  celebrated  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history ;  bat  of  these  only 
a  few  remain  at  this  day.  For  more  than  700  years  this  region  was  the 
battle-ground  of  political  stril'e  between  the  powers  of  the  West  and  the 
East ;  and  yet  during  all  that  long  period  U  waa  popoloos  and  flooiishing. 
Bm  abee  il  M  mder  Tinriddi  domhiitlaii  It  bat  ^adnally  thoogli  rapidly 
dedniad.  We  wffl  caauMM  ov  deacripCm  af  viial  ate  alffl  i«m 
wilih  dioae  in  the  western  quarter. 

Zeugma.']  In  descending  the  Euphrates  to  its  entraiea  on  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia  aiul  Syria,  the  first  place  of  political  importance,  as  a  fofd 
from  Syria  into  the  fornuT  region,  was  jSeupna,  the  ordinary  place  where 
the  Romans  cru.■^s^Hi  thtir  armies  into  Mesopotamia,  along  a  birong  stone- 
bridge  protected  by  a  castle  on  the  Mesopotamian  side  of  the  river,  named 
Sda^waA  aawnactad  with  the  otj  9i  Apttmea,  Both  the  ciiiaB  and 
the  cwtle  art  DOW  in  rams;  hot  the  ranams  of  the  bridge  are  atiU  Yiabla. 
Zeugma  ia  anpposed  by  D'Aofille  to  coiiayid  with  the  modern  Ramm 
Kola,  or  *  caatle  of  Ronm,'  or  '  of  the  Romans bat  this  is  a  mistake,  m 
the  latter  place  standi  higher  the  nwetf  and  k  a  nwdeni  hniMim  ea»> 
parpjl  with  Zeugma. 

Uecr.'^  About  20  gpo:_Tap]»ical  miles  below  Ronm  Kala  is  Beer,  <rtill  a 
city  of  some  im{K)rtance,  having  a  castle  commanding  the  pass  over  the 
river.   According  to  Bwdringham,  who  viaited  thb  place  m  18i6»  Bear 
contained  400  boiiMa,  and  4000  inhabitants ;  hot,  aecwdov  to  Mr  WoU^ 
the  Jewidi  mimionary,  who  passed  through  it  on  hb  way  to  Palestine  in 
1824,  there  are  more  than  15^000  Taridab  inhabitants  at  Bear,  hendes  a 
few  ignorant  Armenian  Christians.   He  represents  the  inhabitants  as  rebels 
to  the  sultan,  to  whom  they  had  paid  no  tribute  for  2o  years.    Tlie  face  of 
the  mountain  here  is  full  of  immense  holes  aud  rocks  ;  many  of  the  former 
are  fitted  up  for  khans  where  travellers  lodge.    The  Armenian  church  is 
formed  in  one  of  tbeae  holea,  wfakb  aeeaa  te  have  been  proteihial  even 
la  the  days  of  Jereouah,  who  waa  ordered  by  divine  eonunand  to  go  to 
the  Euphrates  and  |Nit  the  girdle  which  he  had  on  hi^  loins  into  m  bole  ef 
the  rock,  and  to  conceal  it  there  for  a  fixe<l  time.    This  place  most  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Birtha  of  Ptolemy  on  the  Tigris  ;  but  corresponds 
to  his  Barsamse  on  the  Euphrates ;  though — as  usual  in  liis  tables — it  is 
placed  quite  wrong  in  respect  of  Zeugma,  which  he  fixe?*  at  nearly  2 
degrees  N.E.  of  it,  though  it  is  not  actually  one-third  of  a  degree  N.  of 
iu    Beer  is  called  Bira&dack  by  ha  TinlcMh  inhahitaata. 

Karkiiia,  ^c]  Going  &  akiigat  the  Enphiateib  and  than  £.  aa  fiv  aa 
die  month  of  the  8[haboor,  we  meet  with  little  but  raina  of  former  dtiea 
and  towns  which  flourished  here  in  the  days  of  Rome  and  Ftfthia.  Ker- 
kutOf  at  the  junction  of  the  Kh^>oor  with  the  Euphrates,  represents  the 
Carchemish  of  Scripture,  taken  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  and  recovered  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  This  wiis  always  a  place  of  political  importance,  being 
the  frontier  garrison  of  the  Romans,  and  the  successore  of  Constanline, 
against  the  Paithiami,  aud  their  successors  the  Persians.  It  was  fortified 
by  Diodeeian,  and  waa  ordinarily  fimiiahed  with  a  garriion  of  10,000  d 
men.  At  n  conaidenMe  dietanoe  to  the  W.  ia  die  ancient  Tkmpmeiu,^ 
on  the  Synaa  aide  of  the  Euphrates,  famous  as  a  paaa  over  the  Euphrates 
and  eermpoBding  to  the  Tipktah  of  Scriptve,  the  eztienie  liaabiiC^' 
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moii'0  kiogdom  to  the  Tliit  fofd  is  on  die  direct  road  from  D». 

maidiB  and  Bdestiiie  to  Upper  Mesopotamia  and  the  Tigria.    Here  the 

Euphrates  is  800  yards  hroad,  but  shallow  at  low  water. — Beyond  the 
Kliaboor,  alongst  the  Euphrates,  arc  the  towns  of  Mesched  Rahnbah, 
Rahabah  MdiCf  and  Annah,  the  ancient  Annathon  of  Ammiaims,  the 
residence  then  as  now  of  an  independent  Arabian  emir.  It  is  situated  on 
an  island  in  tlie  river,  and  is  composed  of  two  long  streets,  walled  aod 
fortified.  It  was  taken  by  Jnlian  in  Ua  maidi  againat  the  Peniane,  and 
the  inhahitaata  tnnaplanted  to  Chalddene  in  Syri^T^iZaMo,  ftrther  E. 
on  the  aame  riTer,  waa  an  impregnable  fortreaa,  vHuch  defied  die  arma  of 
Julian. 

FelujiaJl  We  have  no  modem  towns  of  note  on  the  Euphrates  till 
we  arrive  at  Felujia,  all  the  ancient  towns  ha%'ins:  perished.  Felujia  is  a 
little  to  the  S.E.  of  the  ancient  Anbar,  once  tlu;  capital  of  the  district  of 
Ancobarilia  mentioned  in  Ptolemy,  and  the  seat  of  the  Abassitie  Khalifs 
before  the  foundation  of  Bagdad. — Anbar  is  now  in  ruins ;  but  Felujia  ia 
a 'place  of  some  importance,  being  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  £n- 
phratea,  and  a  oonnectfaig  canal  with  the  Tigria  at  Bagdad,  from  which 
Felnjia  ia  only  12  leaguea  diatant.  Hiese  are  all  the  placea  of  note  on 
the  southern  aide  of  Mesopotamia  at  present.  The  other  ancient  towna 
of  Oropusy  Sura,  Dura,  Necarda,  Rakka,  Nic&phorium  or  CitUmietan, 
Chaboras,  and  Pombiditha^  have  all  disappeared. 

Orfa,  d^fc]  In  interior  Mesopotamia  the  first  city  of  note  is  the 
modem  Orfa,  the  seat  of  a  pashalic,  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Asiatic 
Tmkey.  Thia  city  is  the  ancient  Bdeaot  the  capital  for  three  centoriea 
of  the  principality  of  Oariioene,  and  alterwarda  of  Roman  Meaopotamia. 
Edessa  was  not  its  primitive  name,  but  one  impoaed  npon  it  by  the  Mace* 
(Ionian  followers  of  Alexander  when  they  bMame  possessed  of  it,  from 
Edessa  a  city  in  Macedonia.  Its  ])rim!tive  name  is  believed  to  have  been 
l/r,  the  Ur  Khasdim,  or  '  Ur  of  tlie  Chaldefs,'  where  Abrabani  dwelt 
before  he  came  to  Han-an,  with  his  father  Terali,  on  lils  road  to  the  pro- 
mised land.  This  is  very  probable,  as  Ilarrau  in  only  8  hours'  journey  from 
OA,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  the  ford  of  the  Euphrates  at  Rakka,  the 
neareat  and  moat  convenient  road  to  Pideatine."  It  Ilea  two  days'  journey 
E.  of  the  Enphratea,  and  67  milea  N.E.  of  Beer.  D'Anville  placea  it  at 
the  source  of  the  Srirtas  ;  but  he  is  wrong  in  fixmtr  its  latitude  in  36*, 
for  its  true  position  is  37"  10'  N.  lat.  Orfa  is  famous  for  its  inexhaustible 
supply  of  excellent  water, — an  inestimable  blessint^  in  a  hot  climate.  Tliu 
source  of  these  waters  is  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  tlie  city,  where  a  beau- 
tiful fountain  of  transparent  water  fills  a  small  lake,  i  ulU-d  in  Arabic  Birktt 
el  Ibrahim  d  KhaUl^  *  the  Lake  of  Abraham  the  Beloved,'  or  <  the  Friend 
of  God.'  Rom  thia  lake  an  artificial  canal  2S5  pacea  long,  25  hroad,  and 
generally  from  6  to  6  fSset  deep,  iaanea,  and  ia  diaperMd  in  atraama 
throughout  the  town.  To  this  transparent  fountain  the  Greeka  gave  die 
appellation  of  Caiiirkoe,  *  the  Beantiful  fountain,'  whence  the  modem 

•  Thapsncus  is  ju^t  tho  TTobrcw  Thapsakhi,  *  a  i»ass,'  '  ;i  pajwiii^  over,'  '  a  ford,'  made 
Greek  by  the  additiuii  of  the  terminating  syllable;  and  its  modern  appeUatioa  of  £1 
Dahr  in  l  urkinh  mcHnii  just  t)ie  same,  as  then  are  no  fords  mw9t  tibe  EuphratM  Mow 
iCsJunction  with  the  Khuhofir,  when  it  becomes  too  deep  to  be  crossed  by  fording. 

■  It  WHS  by  this  very  lord  that  Alexander  the  (ireat  crossed  with  his  army  from  the 
d«»»ert  of  Syria  into  MeHopotamia.  Orfa  was  alw*  ralle<l  Antiochia,  JustinojHj/is,  Anto- 
ninqpolu,  and  Al  MoAa,  But  it  is  called  Orfa  by  all  the  lurks,  Koords,  and  Arabs  ni 
the  Tidokjr.  It  is  called  Dakia  by  lieDjamin  or  Tudela  ifi  hia  travels,  which  is  just  a 
comptieo  of  Antkeku.  * 
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name  of  Roha.   Oii  the  hanks  of  this  lake  stands  the  mosqae  of  Ahraham, 
the  most  Bplendid  and  recrular  edifice  of  the  kind  in  all  Asiatic  Turkey. 
It  is  a  square  building  Burmounted  by  three  douies  of  equal  size,  and  a 
loftjr  minoet  rinng  ap  fima  aaniibt  a  grove  of  tiJI  md  aolram  c^-presses." 
Near  the  moMpie  of  Aliniliam  is  anotber  faendfiil  loDiilam  and  lake  eaUed 
Ain-eUZHgah.   This  beantifol  sheet  of  irater»  aaya  Baddngjiam,  dear  aa 
the  finest  crystal,  with  a  surface  unmffled  by  the  slightest  breese  of  air, 
and  the  calm  that  reig^ied  there  becoming  still  softer  and  more  balmy  as 
the  evening  closed,  was  truly  delightful.    Along  its  hordcrs  are  full  and 
verdant  bushes,  which  overhang  its  waters,  and  cause  at  once  a  refreshing 
fragrance  and  a  welcome  sliade  all  around.    These  interesting  combina- 
tions, says  Backingham,  present  as  fine  a  scene  either  for  poetry  or  paint- 
ing as  any  of  the  fountains  of  Greece  conld  have  done  though  all  the 
nittuls  of  the  streams  had  been  oonjnred  op  to  aid  the  effect.    It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Greeks  called  this  city  Callirrhoc,  or  *  the 
Beautiful  fountain.'    Orfia  is  seated  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  hill  belonging 
to  a  range  which  is  projected  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Tauriaii 
chain,  and  runs  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  till  it  is  lost  in  tin*  desert.   Its  fonn  re- 
sembles an  irregular  triangle  ;  and  it  is  about  from  3  to  l  miles  in  compass. 
The  houses  are  all  built  of  stone,  of  as  good  masonry  and  as  highly  oma- 
mented  aa  those  of  Aleppo.   The  streets  are  narrow,  bnt  have  good  pare* 
menta  on  eadi  side  with  a  central  channel  for  carrying  off  the  water ;  and 
being  more  or  less  sloping,  are  genersUy  pretty  clean.    The  baiEaars 
ave  nomerons,  well-enpplied,  and»  as  usual,  aeparated  into  d^artmenta, 
each  qipropriated  to  a  parti«ni]ar  species  of  commodities.  They  are  com- 

"  Every  pUux  here  of  consequence  beart  aome  rdatlon  to  Abraham,  whoee  name  and 
memory  are  held  in  the  highnt  veneration  by  all  classes,  whether  Mahommedans, 

Christians,  or  Jews.  The  lake  Iwars  his  iiaiiii-,  and  is  esteemed  holy.  The  mosque 
does  the  aaiae.  The  lake  is  visited  by  pilgrims  Urom  all  quarters  liram  motives  of  pious 
^rencmtioB  ftr  the  patriarch  whose  naiBaTt  bears.  The  very  fish  both  in  tiie  hke  Itadf 
and  the  artificlHl  canal  issuing  from  it  are  esteemed  sarrecf.  particularly  a  fine  Nperics 
of  carp  with  which  it  abounds.  Tlieae  fish  are  seen  to  great  advantage  when  playing 
In  its  Bcaotifally  transpanot  waters.  It  is  eonsidcnd  as  a  combined  aet  of  piety  and 
amusem*>nt  to  fee<l  thei<e  cups^  and  therefore  vegetables  an«l  leaves  arc  piurchaaed  by 
the  viiiitors,  and  thrown  upon  tile  surface  of  the  water,  by  which  meann  these  fish  are 
collected  literally  in  heaps.  As  they  must  neither  be  caught  nor  molested,  these  carps 
multiply  sKoeedingly,  and  Buckingham  estimates  their  numlier  throughout  tlie  wtboie 
of  the  greater  anduaser  canals  at  80,000.  Some  of  these  carps  are  8  feet  long,  and  pm. 
portionally  thick.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  this  veneration  for  fish  at  Orfa  is  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  Syrian  idolatry  which  was  practised  at  Hierapolis  and  Askelon, 
where  fish  were  wordupped,  particularly  at  the  former,  wiu  re  was  a  very  deep  lake  in 
which  the  fish  were  preserved  and  fed  by  the  priests  of  the  Syrian  Venus.  If  Or&  be 
fidebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the  father  of  the  faithful,  it  is  not  leKH  so  for  th«  tradU 
tiooary  fbbles  eonnected  witli  this  fact.  Ninirod  iabdieved  to  have  dwelt  liere;  and 
some  columns  are  still  pointed  out  on  which  h'm  throne  was  placed  ;  hut,  unfortunately 
for  the  truth  of  the  story,  they  are  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  is  said  that  he  ordered 
Abraham,  for  his  refusal  to  worship  the  tire,  to  be  thrown  into  a  fier^  furnace  beneath, 
which  was  miraculously  converted  into  a  tine  spring  of  water,  which  fiUs  the  canals 
before  descril>ed.  It  would  be  dangerous  heresy  to  question  this  story  at  Orfa,  as  it  is 
firmly  believed  by  all  sects.  Orfa  in  also  famous  as  the  seat  of  Abgarus  king  of  Kdessa, 
wlio  was  lielieved  to  have  liad  a  correspondence  by  letter  with  Christ  during  his  abode 
an  mrth,  and  to  Iwre  received  from  oor  Lord,  as  a  mark  of  hla  esteem,  his  nirtnre 
impressed  upon  a  napkin,  with  which  he  gratified  the  faith  of  Abganis,  who  had  in- 
voked his  healing  power,  and  offered  him  the  strong  fortress  of  £des»*a  as  a  refuge  from 
Jewish  malice.  The  storv  of  this  epistolary  communication  is  firmly  believed  hf  all 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Greeks,  and  even  by  some  Epis<;opalian  Prolfstants,  as 
Addisou  and  others,  but  we  need  scarcely  add,  has  been  confuted,  and  exposed  as  a 
complete  fiction,— «  devout  lie.  .  Edessa  was  captured  successively^  by  Chosroes  Plsrviz, 
and  the  Saracens.  A  fter  a  servitude  of  SOO  years  to  the  Saracens,  its  mmous  picture  was 
sold  by  these  Iconoclasts  to  the  court  of  Constantinople  for  tlM  sum  of  12,000  pounds 
weight  of  silver,  the  reJwBpttuD  of  SQO  Mnwuhnin  dfUfm,  and  a  perpftnal  tract  for 
tile  territory  of  Edssi. 
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■Mndy  covered  ibm;  and  are  alwaya  firealiy  cool,  aad  rfidMred,  both  firooi 
ruin  and  snnshme.    TIic  Klioe-basaar  ii  pecnliarly  neat  and  dean :  though 
•mall,  it  is  wider  than  the  others,  and  roofed  orer  with  a  fine  arched 
covering  of  masonry.    It  is  whitewashed  within,  and  admits  light  and 
air  from  without  through  grated  windows  at  the  top.    Tlie  bazaar  for 
cotton  goods  is  equal  to  any  in  Turkey,  being  from  20  to  25  feet  wide 
including  the  benches  of  the  shops  on  each  side,  which  are  all  fitted  up 
like  diyana  with  carpets  and  ciuhions.   It  is  at  least  from  80  to  40  feet 
high,  and  coTered  throughout  its  whole  length  hf  a  succession  of  fine 
domes  admittmg  light  and  air  by  a  sort  of  lantern  windows  at  the  top. 
This  bazaar  is  amply  supplied  wiUi  the  manufiietares  of  India,,  Penia,  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  with  some  few  Cashmere  shawls  and  Angora  slial- 
loons ;  but  British  articles  arc  extremely  scarce,  thongli  held  in  the  liigh»*st 
estimation.    This  is  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  British  factory  at  Aleppo, 
and  the  failure  of  the  usual  importation  of  British  goods  from  that  place. 
The  manufactures  of  Oifa  are  inconsiderable,  bein^  confined  to  articles  of 
mere  neoeasity.  Coane  printed  cottons  are  the  cluef  artides  of  oonaionp- 
tion;  and  the  method  of  printing  them  ia  the  same  aa  «t  Dktheldr.  Mr 
Buckingham — who  spent  some  lamb  here  on  his  route  to  India,  represent- 
ing himself  as  a  Barbary  merchant — described  the  British  mode  of  printing 
cottons.    The  admiration  of  the  Orfa  manufactwers  was  excited  to  a  liigh 
pitch  by  his  description,  and  the  manager  of  the  Orfa  establishment  made 
him  an  offer  of  a  very  handsome  remuneration  if  he  would  remain  a  few 
weeks  longer  to  superintend  such  improvements  as  the  mechanics  of  the 
city  could  make  under  his  directum,  wMch  Buckingham  waa  obliged  to 
decline  mider  the  pressure  of  other  engagementa.  The  woollens  fabricated 
here  are  coarser  still  than  the  printed  cottons,  being  only  e<|nal  to  those 
fabricated  in  England  for  aailora*  winter  jackets.    A  few  very  good  car- 
pets, however,  are  made  here,  some  hair-cloth  for  sacks  and  bags,  and  silk- 
bands  and  tapes  of  excellent  quality.    Every  description  of  saddlery  and 
cutlery  is  well-executed;  and  the  labours  of  the  mason  and  the  carpenter 
are  equal  to  any  in  Turkey.    Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Daring 
the  whole  summer  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  solid  ice  brought  down 
from  the  ennaiita  of  Mount  Tannis, — a  joumev  of  n  danr  ud  n  nigbt. 
An  English  pound  of  this  is  sold  for  a  pm  or  frrtningy  and  is  u  dieup  and 
healthy  refreshment  accessible  to  the  poorest  of  the  city.    The  fruits  of 
CMa  are  white  mulberries,  apiieolB,  qidncea»  iigBy  piatadno  nuts,  grapes, 
and  pomegranates  ;  hut  no  oranges,  lemons,  and  melons,  are  to  be  had 
there.    Trees  are  numerous  in  the  streets,  beneath  whose  genial  shade 
the  inhabitants  repose,  to  take  ice  or  fruit,  or  a  pipe  and  coftee.  The 
population  is  estimated  by  Buckingham  at  50,00U  souls,  of  whom  about 
2000  are  Christiaaa  of  the  Armenian  and  Jacobite  sects,  all  the  rest  being 
^MiBhom^ledanB.   Buckingham  describes  the  natlTea  aa  weU-bred,  polite, 
and  tolerant  in  religions  matters ;  and  remarks  at  the  dooe  of  hie  deacrip* 
tion  of  Orfa— which  is  by  ftr  tlm  beat  given  by  any  trereller — that  it  is  a 
delightful  place,  and  the  most  tolerant  and  happy  in   the  Turkish 
dominions.    The  castle  which  defends  and  commands  the  city  is  situate<I 
on  the  summit  of  a  long,  narrow,  rocky  ridge,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
by  100  yards  broad  within  the  inclosure.    It  is  defended  on  the  S.  and 
W.  -aides  by  a  ditch  50  feet  deep,  and  20  wide,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock, — a  w«k  of  great  labour.   On  the  other  sides  it  la  aeeared  by  tbe 
eteepnesB  of  the  aaoent.   Tbe  walls  are  Sancenie ;  bat  the  interior,  iaha- 
Wted  by  a  few  poor  families,  is  a  scene  of  complete  detoMon*  Tba 
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works  seem  originally  to  have  been  Roman,  but  to  have  been  subsequently 
(ieHtroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who  built  a  new  castle  on  the  same  site. 
Odessa  is  also  famous  as  having  b^n  the  aee  of  the  noted  James  Bara- 
dmm,  the  Mtm  of  the  Syrian  Monophysitei^  or  Syrian  JanolMlca.  TUi 
honriafdi  is  aaid  to  haen  ordabed  not  leas  tliaa  80,000  bMiMi|M»  priaaHl 
and  deacons.  The  orthodox  Greeks,  howe?er,  are  not  willing  thai  Jamaa 
*  JBaradteas  should  be  considered  the  patron  saint  of  Edessa,  but  will  have 
him  to  have  been  St  James  the  apostle,  as  it  would  not  do  to  hmra  a 
Monophysite  bishop  enrolled  in  the  calendar  of  the  saints. 

Haran,"}  To  the  S.  of  Orfa,  8  hours'  journey,  is  Haran^  also  famons 
aa  the  abodo  of  Abraham,  after  be  left  Ur  or  Orfa,  and  celebrated  in  Roman 
bMtwiv.tedaiiBaior  Oamm  nnd  the  Roman  lagimia  by  Ilia  PlBrthiMa 
!l3ia.|ia(in  Is  now  m  rains.  It  was  funous  in  ancient  timee  aa  the  princi- 
pal  abode  of  the  Sabians,  or  worshippers  of  the  Host  of  Heaven,  who  had 
nere  a  temple  erected  to  the  god  Hermes.  On  a  hill  about  two  homrs 
distant  were  to  bo  seen,  eren  in  modem  times,  the  remains  of  a  Sabian 
temple. 

Merdin.~\  Considerably  to  the  K.  of  Orfa  is  the  noted  city  and  fortreaa 
of  Merdin,  the  ancient  MiredU,  or  Marie.  It  is  sitoatad  «•  theaonaiit 
of  •  My  asonntain  caUed  the  Jobal-Merdin,  composed  of  white  KaMrtom 
locha.  Tlio  oaatia  M  Mardfai  is  simply  a  wall  raiaad  np  from  the 
perpendicular  oKft  of  limestone  all  around,  and  is  exceedingly  diA^ 
cnlt  of  access.  It  appears,  when  viewed  from  below,  to  be  «  Mahom- 
medan  work,  and  is  more  formidable  from  its  natural  situation,  than  from 
any  artificial  means  of  defence.  Tlie  access  to  the  city  is  by  a  stair  cut  in 
the  rock,  more  than  two  miles  of  ascent,  to  the  gate,  and  the  Turks  hyper* 
bolicaUy  say,  that  the  inhabitants  nerer  see  a  Urd  flying  om  thehr  towib 
lAotew«idaitia«otaamadthe.4orNotof Maaopocanmu  Thawbobaf 
Urn  mdoanra  oontams,  aceoidmg  to  Kinnier,  11,000  inhabitants,  and 
awdiUP  to  Buckingham  20,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  ana  Mnhommedana. 
Then  mo  besides  1000  families  of  Shemsuahs,  or  worshippers  of  the  sun, 
who  are  politically  included  amongst  the  flock  of  the  Syrian  patriarch." 
Each  of  the  Christian  sects  have  chnrclitH  tor  themselves,  and  the  Jews 
have  a  synagogue,  whilst  the  Mahommedans  have  eight  mosques,  and  the 
Syrians  two  convents  in  addiUon  to  thab  two  drardiefc  The  dty  haa 
nMnfiwHina  of  ailk  and  ootton^Betwaen  Meidin  and  Dmihekir  the 
eoutry  is  high  and  hally,  the  bills  bemg  at  least  1000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain  of  Merdin,  and  the  intervening  valleys  500  feet  above  the  same 

level.  At  the  foot  of  the  Jebal-Merdin  is  the  WUage  of  St  Elijah,  so 

railed  because  it  is  ignorantly  believed  that  the  prophet  Elijali  ascended  to 
heaven  from  this  spot.  We  suppose  this  village  must  be  the  ancient  JJleia 
and  Elija  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  has  phiced  m  his  table  S.E.  of  Edessa  and 
S.W,  of  Nisibis,  though  in  reality  it  is         of  it. 

CtttaemAi  ^  Ztera.]  S.E.  of  this  are  the  rnina  of  Daim ;  and  to  the 
1^.  of  thaao,  in  the  fwrt  of  a  I*?!!,  are  an  immense  number  of  catacombs 
4iewn  out  of  the  loek,  which  ia  a  apedca  of  inery  hard  fiusstsns  The 

w  Neither  Niebuhr  nor  Buckingham  aooldfilB  any  Infornuition  of  the  teneU  of  tliia 
aect,  aa  tbey  carefully  ronwal  them  from  alTotlMn.  Tlwy  •»  W^iably  the  mnie 
•Im  Oujiiai  uf  Ktnnirr,  whu  estimatt^  their  numWis  at  only  100  families,  and  says  that 
thev  pxTMMed  their  dead,  to  he  devoured  by  vulturea  or  doca,  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  as  the 
Parsces  do  at  Bombay.  Kiavltf  may  have  confounded  them  with  the  bahiaua,  Ud 
been  miisinformed  by  the  inhabitanta,  who  perhaps  make  no  distinction  between  Aa- 
j^pfTf  and  /^rwtfffiTi  but  dan  beth  ander  the  common  appeUatieo  of  Guebret,  or  *  tws- 
werahlppen*^ 

IV.  » 
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-whole  slope  of  the  hill,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  filled  with  these  cata- 
combs. Immediately  beyond  this  is  an  a['erture  or  opening  in  the  bills 
nlmre radi if  cHt  cntlifM  mdmtouimtMh  ABtliMe to  A«  Im^^  <^ 
40  feet,  and  in  which  are  immmeivble  c  ataoomhs,  eome  of  them  SO  feet 
shove  the  level  of  the  groond*  In  these  are  a  few  Greek  inscriptions ;  hut 
■0  much  obliterated  as  not  to  he  copied.  At  the  further  end  is  a  noble 
cave,  the  tomb  of  some  distinpruishcd  personage.*'  A  few  Koordish  and 
Armenian  families  now  reside  amongst  these  melancholy  ruins. 

Nisibis.^  About  18  miles  S.E  of  Dara  are  the  ruins  of  Nisibis,  a  city 
still  larger  and  more  renowned  than  Dara,  and  the  capital  of  Persian  Me- 
lopotMnia.  llisao  rdw  ooem  aaptee  of  moio  thin  thrao  viillei;  nid 
there  !■>  village  itill  atindiiig  mw^  amidst  the  wreck  of  fmner  gnatneaa^ 
which  rontahw  800  Aiah  and  Kootdiah  liunilieB^  aohject  to  a  Kooidiah 
dnef. 

Momlj  <l^c.j  From  Nisibis  to  Mosul,  a  space  of  155  B.  miles  in  a  di- 
rect line,  nothing  occurs  worthy  of  notice.  The  ancient  Tutaphalta  is 
recognized  in  the  village  of  Sefaya ;  but  the  Persian  fortress  of  Ur  has 
ceased  to  exist.^ — Mosul  is  a  large  and  ancient  city  on  the  right  bank  of 
d»  Tigris,  and  atill  aamviBe  wamt  aoimninding  deaelalloii  ami  aoKtode. 
Iti  Btneta  ara  unpaved,  nanow  and  irregolar  in  their  oooiae;  and  ilia  dty, 
with  the  eanepcion  of  one  moaiiae,  hat  no  fine  pnhlie  bnildinga  to  leliava 
die  view.  Tne  coffee-houses,  however,  are  numerous,  and  generally  veiy 
large,  some  being  300  feet  long,  with  benches  at  each  side,  and  shaded  by 
a  tuattf'd  roof  above.  Tlie  amount  of  population  is  reckoned  by  the  inha- 
bitants lliemselves  at  100,000;  but  by  Buckingliain,  in  1816,  at  less  than 
tialf  that  number.  There  are  300  Jewish  families  here  who  have  a  syna- 
gogue. On  ^  land  aide  Mosol  ia  endooed  hy  a  wall  without  eannOn; 
towarda  the  Tlgrb  it  is  deftnded  bjr  a  annll  nnnoiiB  eaitle.  On  the  whole 
Moeol  ia  in  a  declining  state.  It  was  indeed  evidently  so  nearly  two  oaa^ 
turies  in  Uie  days  of  Thevenot  and  Tavemier*  No  other  ^aoea  of 
note  oecnr  to  the  W.  of  the  Tigris  in  this  qnarter. 

If.— -SOUTH-SAST  DIVISION,  OR  IBACA-ARABI,  AMD  PART  OF  AKCIBNT 
ASSYRIA  TO  THB  SOUTH-BAST  OF  THB  LITTI.B  ZAB. 

.  Extent  and  Bamtdariet,']  This  is  an  extendve,  though  now  a  Goas* 
paiativdy  deserted  and  neglectad  region,  dueAy  possessed  hy  hordes  of 

^  It  isaOftetkiif  1igr40broad,  with  a  surfaoe  polished  on  sHsMss,  and  connM;t(>d 
by  subteri'aneous  paaaagfs  with  the  ndjoining  catucomhs.  The  present  elevation  is  13 
feet,  but  it  must  once  have  been  much  more,  as  the  cave  is  more  than  half  lilleil  with 
rubbish.  It  appears  to  have  been  lii^hted  from  above  by  a  lofty  dome,  also  cut  to  a  fins 
•urfiwe.  A  kmd  of  platform  or  galMrr,  supported  by  an  arcsAs  of  18  avdMH  tmlwaces 
Its  three  ddea,  whilst  on  the  iSrardi  it  is  entend  vy  a  handsome  seosldreiilar  arch, 
beautifully  ornamoiitrd.  At  the  back  of  the  pateu-av  arc  a  number  of  smaller  orna- 
mental arehe»  all  in  the  Roman  stvie,  and  on  the  E  side  is  a  small  ooncarity,  of  the 
shape  and  rise  of  a  lareophaguay  whieh  prahobly  once  contained  the  hody  of  the  pttssa 
Jot  whom  thi*i  magnificent  tomb  had  been  excavated.  The  entablature  is  delicate  and 
heautiful,  a  bus-relief  on  one  side  repref^euts  an  angel — the  symbol  of  the  soul — sur> 
mnuided  by  cheniblms,  ascending  to  heeven ;  above  appears  a  hand,  aa  if  ready  to  reoeiTS 
the  ascending  spirit ;  and  below  a  heap  uf  bones  and  skulK  emblems  of  mortality.  The 
whole  seems  to  nave  been  executed  about  the  time  of  Justinian.  Other  figures  appear 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gate,  but  so  mutilated  as  not  to  be  described. 

^  This  place  was  believed  by  some  of  the  learned,  as  CeUsriua,  Bochart»  and  Calmet, 
to  be  the  Ur  of  the  Clialdees  where  Abraham  was  hem.  Wolf,  the  Jewbh  mis* 
sionary,  inquired  during  the  whole  of  his  journey  from  Orfa  to  Nisibis,  for  Ur  or  Ura, 
but  uobodv  could  tell  him  any  thing  about  it.  Therefore  he  ooocludea  that  CalmeC 
was  mlsinrormed  In  placing  Ur  near  NMblSi  The  truth,  however,  ia»  that  it  is  Wolf 
and  not  Calmet  who  is  mistaken,  for  the  Persian  Ur  did  not  lie  between  Orfa  and 
Nidbia,  but  between  the  latter  and  the  Tigris,  as  is  plain  firom  Ammiaau%  who  aajs 
ho  pMMd  by  It  with  tiM  arngr  sf  Joviaa*  SB  thsir  TCtrsat  to  MisiUs. 
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wandering  Arabs.  It  commenceB  on  the  W.  of  the  Tigris,  by  a  line  drawn 
horn  Felaja,  on  the  Euphrates,  to  the  Tigris  opposite  Bagdad ;  and  on  the 
£.  of  the  latter  atrann  •!  the  junclum  of  the  Tigris  and  Ul^  Zab.  Bf 
the  former  line  H  ia  aepusled  from  Meaopotamia;  and  hy  the  latter  ftoaa 

the  N.W.  part  of  Assyria  and  Koonli^caun.  Ic  comprehends  the  whole 
tract  to  the  S.  of  th<?  Euphrates,  from  thj  junction  of  the  former  with  the 
Khaboor. — S.E.  the  Arab  town  of  Koniet  or  Grain,  a  little  to  the  vS.W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Shat-al-Arab, — all  the  interme<liate  reji^on  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  from  Feluja  and  Bagdad  to  Kornali  at  the  junction 
of  these  rivers, — and  on  the  E.  of  the  Tigris  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Zab,  this  region  extends  N.E.  and  E.  to  the  Koordiatann  mountains  and 
the  Aiagfai^Dagh,  the  ancient  Zagraa,  and  S.E»  to  the  Synne  river  or  river 
of  Mendeli,  whidt  entera  the  Tigris  at  Jarjariya.  From  thia  jonetion  a 
small  stripe  of  narrow  alluvial  land,  between  the  Tigria  and  the  Hamerine 
hills,  all  the  way  to  the  mouths  of  the  Karoon,  is  nominally  included 
within  this  tract  in  modem  maps  ;  hut  in  ancient  times  the  boundary  in 
this  direction  was  much  more  distinct  and  specific,  tlie  Gyndes  or  the 
modern  Hud  being  the  boundary  towards  Susiana  or  Khoosistaun.  So 
numerous  have  been  the  physicid  and  political  revolutions  to  which  this 
OMo  renowned  region  haa  been  subjected  in  modem  tinies>  that  it  is  whoUv 
impoaaible  to  aasign  it  definite  political  limita.  The  whde  tract  to  the  E. 
of  the  Tigris,  from  near  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  gulf,  is  in  the  hands  of 
warlike  Arab  tribes,  alike  independent  of  the  Turks  and  Persians ;  mmI  the 
same  is  the  case  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  all  the  way  from  Bassora  to 
Feluja.  The  Turkish  power  is  restricted  in  effect  to  the  few  remaining 
towns  on  the  banks  of  one  or  other  of  these  rivers  and  their  tributary 
streams. 

■  I}Mtiotu,  Sfc,2  This  region  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  Chaldaea,-^ 
fiabylonia«---ond  that  part  iHiichliea  beyond  t^  The  firrt  of  these 

ky  to  the  W,and  S.  of  the  Enphfatee;  the  seeond  was  the  ancient  diatriet  of 
Bahylonia,  or  Babylon,  and  indnded  all  the  tract  between  the  two  rivers, 
from  the  uppermost  of  the  intersecting  canals  down  to  Koma,  being  the 
most  fertile  division  of  the  whole  ;  the  last  division  was  never  included  in 
the  second,  but  in  ancient  Assyria,  In  other  words,  the  modern  Iiiica- 
Arabi  comprehends  the  western  division  called  anciently  Chaldfea,  and 
the  middle  division  called  Babylonia,— end  the  eastern  part  of  the  pashalic 
of  Bagdad  oorresponds  to  the  third  division.  There  ia  no  pert  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  the  mterior  geography  of  which  is  so  little  known,  as  that  of  this 
rsgioo.  The  Greeks^who,  by  their  conquest  of  all  this  extensive  re- 
^on  under  Alexander,  and  their  subsequent  possession  of  it  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  under  the  Seleucid:B,  had  of  all  othei-s  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  and  describing  it, — have  left  us  next  to  nothing  on  the 
subject ;  and  during  the  ascendancy  of  Roman  power  it  was  under  tlie  Par- 
thian domination,  so  tliat  their  writers  could  describe  it  only  from  such 
meagre  reports  as  they  obtained  now  and  then  from  the  journals  of  some 
itinennt  merchant  or  member  of  a  carmn.  Ptolemy^a  description  of  it  is 
oomprissd  in  one  quarto  page,  indading  the  peaitions  of  97  plaoss,  almost 
all  of  which,  Babylon  eau:epted,  cinnot  now  he  recognized,  as  they  have 
all  perished  from  the  page  of  history.  The  Divine  malediction  seema  not 
only  to  have  been  verified  on  Babylon  itself,  but  on  the  whole  surrounding 
region  also  ;  so  that  what  v/as  oncj'  the  residence  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
people, — wliat  was  once  filled  with  numerous  and  populous  cities  and  vil- 
lages,— wliat  was  once  the  abode  of  civilization,  sgrictdturc,  mimufiactures, 
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ami  commerce,— «n<l  vrfaere  tettplee  and  tfopbiea  raarod  lh^  heaAa  m 
•nirf  dinMslioiH— 4i  mm  m  eterile  doaiit,  eaeapt  im  lS»  ii—eiBate  Imki 
of  die  EaplintOBy  whew  here  tttd  thwe  •  viHa^e,  or  a  camp  of  wandennf 

Arabs,  may  perchance  ho.  met  with  I  Indeed,  nidess  it  be  on  the  £.  of  the 
Tigris,  them  is  almost  nothing  worth  describing.  The  whole  region  is 
politically  comprehende<l  in  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  which  reaches  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Shat-al-Arab  to  iMerdin  on  the  N  ;  and  as  far  W.  as  the 
poshalic  of  Orfa  ;  the  crent  of  the  Zagi'os  funning  its  eastern  limit. 

City  of  Bagdad.}  Bagdadi  whilst  it  enjoyeil  the  splendid  presence  of 
the  court  of  ttt  IdiaitiMe^  wu  the  noat  .oaldinted.  ki  WortM  Aihu 
THAt  hoBOor  it  faeU  for  mote  AaB  firo  oeatoriee,  dttrinf  the  wmwf  of  the 
home  of  Al- Abbas.  Coasperod  wkh  many  other  Oriental  dtiet,  ita  origin 
u  OMidero,  having  been  bailt  in  762  bjr  the  Ithatif  Al-ManBOor«  the  second 
prince  of  the  Abasside  dynasty,  who  gave  his  new  city  the  appellation  of 
DaV'Ol'Salamf  or  '  the  gate  of  peac^>/  B^dad  has  sadly  declined  from 
its  original  magnitude  and  grandeur.  It  was  originally  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tigris,  and  extended  several  miles  along  the  river,  but  is  now  chiefly 
osmfiped  to  tiie  eastern  lianlc,  to  which  there  is  access  across  the  nver  by  a 
'fitidgi^lof  .'hoMfr  Hie  rifecs  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approaeb  ao  aeor  ooch 
otfier  in.  this  qaarter»  that  ikm  intervening  dirtnee  is  only  6  hona'  walk ; 
and  cemifllB  of  one  immense  fertile  meadow,  which  OKtonda  all  the  vny  to 
Koma.  A  modem  canal  called  the  canal  of  Ita  connects  the  two  riven 
between  Feluja  and  Bagdad.  As  the  level  of  the  Euphrates  is  here 
higher  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  its  surplus  waters  durinr,'  the  inundation  are 
discharged  into  the  latter  by  means  of  this  canal,  and  loaded  rafts  have 
•ometimcs  descended  UiLs  canal  from  Feluja  to  within  a  very  short  dis* 
tance  of  Bagdad.  Though  the  intervening  space  is  not  above  21  B.  miles 
diroetfy  acroes,  yet  this  canal  is  fnU  ono4mrd  more  hjr  iia  neoaafy  wnd- 
ings.  Bagdad  is  snrroanded  with  a  wall  whoUf  of  bnck»  which  honn  dev 
'Barks  of  different  osras  of  constniction  and  repair;  the  oldeat  |i0ft»  aa  in 
most  Mohammedan  works,  being  the  best,  and  the  newest  the  worst.  The 
wall  has  lai^  round  towers  at  the  principal  angles,  with  turrets  at  small 
distances  from  each  other  in  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  large 
angular  towers.  On  these  last  are  batteries  planted  with  brass  cannon  of 
diffierent  calibres,  badly  mounted,  and  only  oO  in  number,  including  those 
ofaDthofMtUnntiooatowttdstheknidaidoof  tedty.  The  whole  wall  > 
has  n  diteh  of  oonaaderablo  depth  arannd  it,  hnt  il  la  waewly  m  mcnvntion 
withont  masoBTf  or  lining  of  any  kind.  The  gates  are  only  tlveo  m  nwn- 
ber.  A  large  portion  of  the  city  b  destitute  of  buildings,  psrticnlaily  oo 
the  N.E.  side ;  and  even  where  the  houses  abound,  near  the  river,  a  pro- 
fusion of  trees  are  seen,  so  that  on  taking  a  view  of  the  whole  city  from  a 
lofty  terrace,  it  seems  a  city  rising  out  of  a  grove  of  palms.  The  houses 
are  all  of  furnace-burnt  bricks,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  small  size.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  anpaved,  the  sides  generally  present  two  blank  walls : 
Widows  being  fuoly  over  aeon  opening  on  ^  fmblie  thoronghfue,  whibt 
iho.  doom  estering  thonce  to  the  iaiarior  dwaUoigi  m  amaU  and  amuu 
Iho  alraOi  are  dirty,  and  more  intrioaia  and  wiming  ihas  n  noal  of  the 
graat  towns  in  Turkey,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  tolerably  regular 
lines  of  bazaars  and  a  few  open  squares,  Bagdad  may  be  denominated  n 
labyrinth  of  alleys  and  passages.  The  palace  of  the  pasha  stands  at  the 
^.\V.  angle  of  the  city,  near  the  river  ;  it  is  rather  an  extensive  than  a 
gaaiui  building.  Bagdad  has  more  than  100  mosquen,  of  which  only  30 
I—  lia  diilinmMsbed  by  their  minarets ;  there  are  upwards  of  SO  oarav^ 
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and  convenience,  these  are  all  inferior  to  those  of  Orfa,  Damascna,  and 
Cairo.  Tlie  population  i«  yariouily  estimated  by  travellers  at  from  50,000 
to  100,000  souls.  Buckingham  estimates  it  at  80,000.  Of  these  50,000 
nr»*  Aiabs.  The  chief  ot^iceiN  of  tlie  civil  and  inililary  departments  are  of 
Osmanii  families  from  Constantinople,  though  they  are  themselves  mostly 
auoives  of  the  place.  Tlte  luercantile  clasaea  are  almost  all  of  Arabian  de- 
■eeot,  and  lower  imnka  are  a  medley  of  Tnrka,  AnilMi»  Beraan%  and 
)ffi|»diwi«  .  Tb^.  coBiBieroe  of  Bagdad  obiefly  cooakts  of  lodian  namifiic* 
tores  and  produce,  wliich  are  brought  up  tbe  Hgria  horn  Bengal,  by  the 
port  of  Bassorn,  and  distributed  into  the  Nedjed  country  through  Syria,  and 
over  Koordistaun,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.  This  commerce  was  said 
to  he  increasiiiLT  in  1810,  from  the  moderation  of  the  existing  paslta.  By 
those  best  iuiormed  on  the  subject,  it  was  atiirmed  that  no  wiiere  in  the 
[Tttrkish  doroinions  were  the  people  ao  little  oppressed,  and  commerce  ao 
lil^e  subjected  to  restraint,  as  here;  but  of  later  yean,  throngfa  tbe  in- 
creaaing  porerty  of  the  Tnrkiab  goTermnent.  here  oppreaaion  baa  increaaed, 
|M|d  commerce  has  been  subjected  to  vexatious  aiaetioili»  80  that  it  is  now 
^  the  decline.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Persian  commerce  to  Ptpfad  haa 
jrrpatly  dediiu'il,  since  the  Persians  have  found  the  route  of  Erzeroom  and 
Tocat  to  be  more  safe  and  easy  than  that  of  Haudad  to  Constantinople. 
The  goods  formerly  deposited  liere,  as  in  a  central  situation,  are  now  car- 
ried straight  to  tbe  Turkish  capital  by  that  route,  to  the  greater  profit  of 
tbe  original  Persian  dealer,  and  to  the  corresptHidiog  loas  of  the  Bagdad 
merchant,  fhroogh  whose  hands  they  formerly  passed.  Bagdad  waa  onoa 
jfagMwa  for  Its  Oriental  literature,  which  was  carefnlly  foatoed  here  under 
the  genial  sunshine  of  the  khalifs.  But  it  has  long  since  suffered  a  total 
eclipse.  Since  the  extinction  of  the  khalifatf  by  the  Tartars,  Arabian 
leaniint;  is  now  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  there  is  not  a  single  collec- 
tion of  ijood  books  to  be  found  in  all  the  city,  nor  any  individual  mollah 
distinguished  by  his  proficiency  in  the  learning  of  his  cuuutry  ;  and  not  a 
perfect  copy  of  the  Arabian  Nighta*  Entertainmenta  b  now  to  be  found  in 
all  Bagdad,  theagh  tbe  famed  capital  of  Haroun-al-Raachid,  who  makes  ao 
great  a  figare  in  that  celebrated  work,  with  his  vizier  Giafar.  The  cUmale 
i-**  hijlhbj  enough  bat  lor  the  great  heats  which  prevail  in  summer,  the 
thermometer  standing-  in  the  shade  from  the  latter  end  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  Autru^t  at  1  10"  and  12*2  '  of  Fahrenheit,  at  noon,  and  in  1819  the 
beat  was  so  great  as  to  be  l.')0'  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  During  these 
iutense  heats  great  numbers  die,  even  of  the  natives,  and  the  English  staying 
•ecaaionally  here  during  the  hot  months,  after  a  long  residence  in  India, 
(Il0k  for  IM  temperate  region  of  Bengal  or  Hindoatan.  Tbe  kititnde  of 
Bagdad,  as  obaerved  by  Bnckbgham,  wat  8S*  18^  57«;  end  by  Mr  Rich 
98r  19'  40».    The  latter  gentlemaji  fixed  ita  longitude  at  44*  4y  45"  E. 

CtesiphoHy  ^C.  3  Below  Bagdad  19  geographical  miles  are  the  ruins  of 
Ctesiphon  ;  and  directly  opposite  are  tliose  of  Kocfioa  or  Knrhr,  which 
collectively  formed  Al-Mncfnum,  or  *  tbe  citie^^,'  of  the  Arabiiui  geogra- 
phers. These  two  cities  were  joiued  by  a  bri<lge  of  boats  across  tbe  Ti- 
Epe*— The  ruins  of  Selenda^^'il  such  exist — lie  three  miles  up  the  ancient 
"iiiii^'liw  Naharmalcfaa,  and  bM  betiif  dUnforoded  byidl  trayeUers, 
em  1>y  Buckingham  and  Keppel,  with  tbiMe  of  ICochoa.  Tbe  ramaina  ol 
^iie  stately  palace  of  Khosroo  Nooshirvaun  arrest  the  notice  of  all  travellem 
by  their  solidity  and  grandeur.  From  the  junction  of  the  Deeallaby  \\ 
yopiaphkal  miles  below  Bagdad,  aa  fiur  np  the  rim  at  £)iikb«la»  the  cown 
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try  on  both  tMm      Tigrb  is  a  perfect  pandiw ;  Imt  btyond  Doklnb  the 

legion  becomes  sterile  and  desert. 

Apamia  Mesene*^  At  Samarni,  a  branch  strack^oif  from  the  Tigris  to 
the  W.  and  then  turned  to  the  S.  where  it  met  the  canal  of  Isa,  after  which 
it  ran  E.  to  the  Tigris,  which  it  rejoined  at  Old  Bagdad.  The  whole  tract 
inclosed  by  tliis  branch  was  tlie  Apamia  Mesene  of  the  ancients,  and  was 
renowned  for  its  fertility,  and  from  this  point  to  the  sea  the  country 
WM  eofned  with  pthn-lieea.  Bnt  all  thb  verdeie  hm  now  disappeared, 
■long  with  the  naaieroiis  viUagea  which  oaee  oovefed  the  ▼icioity  and 
banks  of  the  canals  and  rivers. 

HUkh.'\  To  the  S.W.  of  Bagdad,  about  58  British  miles,  is  the  vil* 
lage  of  Hilleli  on  both  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  constructed  from  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Babylon.  It  is  well  built,  and  tontaius  a  population  ol 
12,000  inhabitants,  Heveral  stately  caravanseras,  and  an  extensive  bazaar. 
Here  is  a  bridj^e  of  boats  across  the  river  connecting  the  eastern  and 
weatero  pert*  of  the  town. 

fiaoiw  Babylim.2  Imnediately  to  the  N.  and  the  W.  are  the  vaat 
rains  of  the  nughty  BiJ>yloo»  atteating  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  the  tmth 
of  propiiecy.  These,  long  unknown  to  the  learned  and  Christian  world, 
have  been  dilicfpntly  explored  l)y  the  late  lamented  Mr  Rii  li,  consul  at 
Bagdad,  by  Ker  Porter,  Huckiiit;liani,  and  Mignet,  to  whom  the  readiT 
must  be  referred  for  t  ircumstantial  details,  a-s  the  limita  of  our  work  do 
not  admit  a  lengthened  description  :  we  can  only  afford  room  for  an  outline  : 

Thty  coouBenoe  at  the  viUaf*  of  M«iio«rel,  and  extend  li  iniloe  tnuth  ell  the  wmj  to  Hilleh,  end  at 
1lMdbl«iee  of  6mll«BW.  oTtlntdlyclanlefto  JKr*  J<r«Mre  tf 
en  equal  exteut  to  th«  E.  of  tbe  BsptnlM be  admitted,  the  mea^arM  of  Hi>r<)<liitus  nr«>  fully  .iu^tifird» 
who  aMlgoe  a  equere  of  480  sfeidee  t»  «Mlent  Babyloo,  or  IM  equere  mUei,  en  iodoNed  apeoe  aim 
thaw  that  oewpted  by  London  hi  tteeeweoceMertef  tlib  eentary.  AH  tMi  hwleeed  epaee  h  Ml 
of  mound",  romiiins  of  anrient  wall^,  diverted  water  rourses,  and  MMlMIt  embeaknitMits.  There  we 
three  greet  maMc*  of  raina  on  the  eeatern  aide  of  the  Euphratee  wklcfe  pvticolariy  arrest  atteotiea : 
the  MukalHb*t  the  Katr  or  pa^aB^  sai  tto  dmramMttt  beaMee  »  greet  wnnbTof  eaaall  momtim.  The 
Amranhilt  is  h  m.-iss  of  ruin  14CiO  yarda  long  on  the  S.W  face,  1100  on  the  eastern  face,  and  850  on  tha 
northern  face,  beiof  of  a  triangular  flgore,  and  rising  in  aome  plaoee  to  7U  feet  of  elevatiun  above  the 
iHe.  Thie  tmI  mm  le  eewpeeei  ef  earth  mixed  with  flregnieati  ef  briek,  breken  pottery,  rltrlinu 
Hons,  mortar,  bitumfn,  whiLnt  the  foot  at  erery  step  sinks  in  tlic  loose  dust  and  rubbish.  Phis  mass 
hie  been  aoooeaeively  emptied  of  its  brick*  for  nodcm  bnildinga,  eo  fw  es  they  could  be  estrected. 
The  JTorrlBBvaBteBoaiidSW  iPwdiN.  of  thlB.9;1flO  yaHBtaiftnmBlbreMse,aB4hftin?0fiNChbof« 
the  iffneral  level.  It  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  buildlngTH  far  superior  to  all  the  others  on  the 
eertern  aide,  ea  it  ia  one  entire  mase  of  furnaoe  bomt  brlcfca,  wberees  thoee  of  the  others  are  of  e«a 
Med  brlehe.  TUe  larfe  pUe  of  ratal  Is  aopiMieed  by  heth  Kbh  Ml  Ker  Barter  to  hare  b«ea  the 
terrai-ed  palace  of  NchnrhadllMSar.  On  a  rid^e  of  its  moulderinif  ruins  still  flourishes  a  solitary  tree 
called  Ath«le,  of  a  spedce  pefCMlly  foreign  to  liabylooia,  but  recognised  as  the  Arabian  Atie  or  *  tha 
tanmriak.*  It  meet  hate  been eriglaaWyef  saenBeiMileBi  hrt  only  part  ef  Hs  trwik  aew  nirfei, 
whirh  still  siijjports  its  everjfreen  and  wide-apreadlng  branches.  It  must  at  least  be  1200  years  old, 
as  tradition  bears  its  existenoe  as  far  bark  as  tbe  days  of  AU  tha  aoo-inJaw  of  MolMmmed,  and  ie 
ravered  by  tbe  Anbe  as  Me  shade  aMei  eheUir  and  repoee  to  that  Mudlf  whea  telat  with  ftOgaa 
from  tlie  battle  of  Ililleh  ThU  tree  may  be  supposed  a  gfrm  from  the  terraced  f^deos  of  Bahflaa 
whkh  once  covered  tbe  apeoe  where  it  now  groera.— A  mile  aud  a  hall  to  tha  N.  of  the  Kasr  staadi 
tlMvaelaiaBBer  the  WtMBeerJA^UNBe,  that  K*  Ike  <>vartaraed.*  It  le  af  an  iMong  flgnre,  SOa 
yards  lorif^  on  the  northern  side,  8f9  on  the  southern,  W  on  the  eastern,  and  138  on  the  western. 
Whilst  the  elevation  of  the  8.E.  angle  k  141  feet.  This  rain  was  supposed  by  Fietro  Delia  Valla,  tad 
Baaael,  to  have  beea  the  aariMt  teiplaef  Beiaa,  Bat thteaplalea  hat  been  eewpletely  aiiiitaiaad 
bjr  Wcfa  and  Porti-r.  'IliiH  ruin  abounds  w  ith  fragmenti  of  all  kinds,  ai  Krirki  sun-dried  and  furnace 
kakai,  pottery,  bitomcn,  pebbles,  vitrUed  scoriaa,  bite  of  glass,  and  nMitaer  of  pearL  la  thie  mase 
ata  awaf  daaa  ef  wM  baaBli,aadlanMMt  af  tharaThMBareBaBherear  balseBdawlB,fhaeaxa«. 
pUfyloir  the  truth  of  the  prediction,  that  wild  beasts  of  the  de«<Tt  should  dwell  there,  that  their  bouses 
should  be  full  of  *'  doleful  creatures ;  that  owls  ehouki  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  daaee  tiierp."  SaoeffC 
tfw  Mrs  If eanoai  the  mhis  ea  the  W.  aide  do  aet  eerreapoad  la  laigBltade  to  those  ea  the  east  eWa. 
—The  Bit,  \fmrouJ  is  6^  miles  S.W.  of  Hilleh,  and  9  mUea  S.E.  of  tbe  M  ujellihe.  It  is  call«>d  by  the 
modem  Jews  *  the  prieea  of  Neboohadaexiar.'  Thie  laase  la  eanaaaded  by  a  mined  wall 
to  cireaaffNeani,  aai  atwia  by  ItMlf  dMIaet  ftaa  tfl  lha  alher  rahw  la  lia  daalto  af  a  1 
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Bonriatinn.  The  height  of  thb  ruin  U 106  feet,  aurroonnted  by  a  tower  77  f««t  hlghur  atill,  aod  Sfl  fMt 
broad.  This  tow«r  ttMida  no  the  tummit  of  the  we«tera  side  which  riaee  at  ooce  from  the  plain.  In 

OQi'  stupouduuo  pyramidal  liill,  and  U  a  aolid  md-sA  uf  the  finest  brirk.work,  presenting  the  appearance 
<if  an  anfie  of  a  stnirture  orifiiialty  quadrangular.   It  la  rent  half-WHy  to  the  bottom,  but  whether  by 
the  hind  uf  man  or  Tlaitation  of  the  elements  Ker  Porter  cannot  detennlne,  but  thinks  it  to  have  been 
effected  by  lightning.    But  Vitringm  haa  prured  that  it  wa^  burnt  by  a  Parthian  satrap  not  long  after 
Babylon  fell  into  their  hands,  and  that  he  put  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  death.   This  temple  waa 
built  a  »tadiura  or  500  feet  tit  height,  and  consisted  nf  8  stages  or  towers  successively  surmounting  each 
other,  and  narrowing  gradually,  the  whole  being  crowned  by  a  statue  of  Belu«,  40  feet  high,  uf  massy 
gold.    Not  half  that  elevation  now  exists  ;  or  only  3  stages  out  of  the  8  at  present  remain.    A  large 
triangular  mound,  equal  In  height  to  the  Ka«r,  and  l^iXi  feet  broad,  by  1,935  long,  stands*  /70  feet  to 
the  E.  of.the  eastern  face  of  the  Blrs.    To  the  N.W.  of  the  village  of  Annua  stands  another  mound 
900  yards  long,  by  U  feet  high.   Two  miles  farther  N.W.  is  another  assemblage  of  mounds,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  is  :ib  feet  high.    This  last  assemblage  of  mounded  heaps  extends  3  miles  in 
length,  and  in  Ker  Porter's  opinion  are  the  ruins  of  the  lesser  and  older  palace  of  the  Babylonish 
Idogi.    A  mile  beyond  this,  a  number  of  minor  mounds  appears,  more  than  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
3^  mllM  flrst  S.  aod  then  Sl  E.  towards  the  Bits  is  another  vast  space  covered  with  the  ruins  of  former 
buiMbiga,  extending  1|  miles  in  length.    All  these  mounds  now  mentioned  are  clearly  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  ancient  Babylon,  and  demonstrate  its  amazing  magnitude.   They  are  all  of  brick  without 
exception,  as  no  stone  exiiits  in  the  alluvial  nuil  of  the  Babylonian  delta.    Other  large  mounds  of 
Babylonish  origin  have  been  explored  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  those  of  EUUhaymfr  and  others  EL 
of  Hilleh,— the  mound  oi  Aggar  Kuff  \0  miles  N.W.  of  Bagdad.— the  moundi  of  Aiurra  4  leagues 
below  tlilleh, — besides  two  other  large  mounds  3  leagues  S.  of  the  same  place.   Indeed  the  whole 
tract  from  Bagdad  S.  W.  to  Hilleh,  and  from  Hilteh  S.E.  to  the  marsh  of  Lemloom,  Is  full  of  rulni, 
attesting  former  population  and  opulence  ;  but  all  now  a  dreary  n'a^e. 

HirOf  <^c.]  To  the  S.E.  of  Hilleh,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Roomiyah 
marsh,  are  the  ruins  of  Hira,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mondar  dynasty 
of  Arabian  princes  ;  and  in  it«  immediate  vicinity  are  those  of  Cufuy  for- 
merly a  seat  of  the  khalifs,  and  which  gave  its  name  to  the  obsolete  Ara- 
bic alphabetical  character  denominated  the  Ciific. — Near  these  ruined 
towns  is  the  venerated  tomb  of  Alee  the  khalif,  called  Mesjid  Alee,  Both 
this  and  the  tomb  of  Hosein  are  annually  visited  by  lai^e  bands  of  Persian 
pilgrims,  but  both  have  been  plundered  of  their  accumulated  wealth  by 
the  ferocious  Wahabitea. 

Kornah^  At  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  the  fortress 
of  Komah,  commanding  the  navigation  of  these  rivers.  Below  this,  the 
Shal-al'Arab  is  an  immense  body  of  water,  and  tlie  largest  frigate  may 
anchor  close  to  the  shore. 

Baxsora.']  Bassora,  on  this  large  combined  stream,  70  miles  above  the 
mouth,  is  still  a  commercial  city  of  great  importance.  Tbe  magnitude  of 
this  city — as  usual  amongst  travellers — is  variously  given,  at  7  miles  by 
Xeibuhr,  and  12  by  Irwan  ;  and  its  population  estimated  at  from  40,000 
to  60,000  souls.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  ;  and  recently  a  wall  GO  miles 
in  length  has  been  built  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  Arab.s  of  the 
desert.  The  low  situation  of  Bassora,  and  the  land  immediately  in  its 
vicinity,  render  it  liable  to  inundations  from  the  Shat-al-Arab.  A  largo 
embankment  to  prevent  these  was  made  all  the  way  from  Bassora  up  to 
Kornah,  and  the  keeping  it  in  repair  was  committed  to  the  Arab  emir  of 
Shoogshoog ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  neglect  the  Euphrates  has  re- 
peatedly broken  its  banks  above  Koniah,  and  inundated  all  the  desert 
round  Bassora.  Kinnier  is  of  opinion  that  if  more  care  be  not  taken  than 
of  late  years  to  prevent  these  inundations,  Bassora  itself  will  be  swept 
away.  Bassora  is  famous  for  its  date-plantations,  and  its  being  a  great 
mart  for  horses  which  are  brought  thither  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Arabia.  Not  one-third  of  the  city  within  the  walls  is  inhabited,  two- 
thirds  being  occupied  by  corn-fields  and  date-plantations  and  gardens. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  motley  mixture  of  Turks,  Arabs,  and  others.  A 
great  many  Arab  tribes  roam  the  <leserts  on  both  tides  of  the  Shat-al-Arab, 
and  between  Bassom  and  Bagdad. 
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IV.^SYBIA,  PIKBIIICIA,  AMD  PAtMVfllB. 

Boundaries,^  This  division  contains  the  regions  of  the  Orontes,  the 
Jordan,  and  Mount  Lebanon.  On  the  N.E.  this  large  tract  is  bounded 
hj  die  Enphnrteiy  on  the  E.  by  the  desert  of  Syria,  now  veckoned  pert  ol* 
Anbuir  OD  tbe  W.  hj  die  Meditemnean,  on  the  N.  by  the  Alnadagli 
bnach  of  tbe  Taurian  chain,  and  on  the  S.  by  a  Une  drawn  from  the 
eonfibem  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea,  due  W.  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  small 
stream  of  Rhinocolura.  In  ancient  geography  Syria  included,  besides 
Syria  Proper,  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  and  according  to  Pliny  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia.  Syria  was  anciently  called  Aram  ;  and  Mesopo- 
tamia Aram  Naharajim  or  '  Aram  of  tbe  rivers,'  as  before  stated.  Ileuco 
Ae  BtaM  of  Arimi  giyen  to  the  ancient  Syftene,  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  Noonus,  infonn  nt,  and  oonesponding  to  Aramaant  or  <  inhabitant^ 
of  Aram/  Whilst  the  descendants  of  Aram  tbe  son  of  Sbem  gaio  theii 
name  to  Syria  which  they  o6oapied,  tbe  desoendants  of  Canaan  the  son  of 
Ham  occupied  and  gave  their  name  to  Phanicia  and  Palestine  W.  of  the 
Jordan,  out  of  which  they  were  subsequently  expelled  by  Joshua  the 
commander  of  the  Hebrews,  who  were  also  a  Sheniitic  race  as  well  as  tlie 
Aramaeans.  In  the  days  of  David,  Aram  or  Syria  was  divided  into  a 
muBher  of  petty  principalities,  as  Amm  Mta^,  Aram  Zohak,  Aram 
BeA  JUkotf  and  Aram  Dammaak^.  fcc.  The  Araba  deoottinate  Syria 
Bahr^Skmm^  'the  country  on  the  left  or  nmib,'  in  opporitioii  to  YtmeiHf 
or  *  the  sodth  or  right/  These  denominations  refer  to  tbe  poehioii  of 
Mecca,  and  proceed  on  the  notion  that  Syria  is  part  of  Arabia*  SI  Skam 
is  also  the  name  given  to  the  district  of  Damascus. 

Political  Divuiotu,^  '^^^  following  are  the  political  divisions  of  Uiis 
/egion: 


Akppo,  .  Cyrriwrtiea,  ChdoideBe,  SeloMla,  and  die  ^Batriet  ef 

Antioch. 

Tripoli,    .  Casiotis  and  Northern  Phoenicia. 

Sidon  and  AetOf       Soathem  Phcenicia,  part  of  Cfplosyria,  and  Galilee. 
Damascus,       •      Apamene,  Palmyrene,  Eastern  Ccelosyria*  and  tlie 

remainder  of  Palestine. 

It  nraat  be  ohaarred  that  no  dependence  can  be  phused  on  aneh  teirilerial 
arrangomeiitB^  aa  the  inunber  and  boundaries  of  pashalies  are  oontianally 
varying  aoeoidbig  to  tbe  abiltliei  or  intrigues  of  the  pashas,  and  tbe  system 
of  expediency  adopted  by  a  government  tbe  most  tyrannical,  weak,  and 

capricious  of  all  the  despotisms  which  have  cursed  this  fine  and  once 
opulent  region.  The  whole  territory  comprised  in  the  above  table,  con- 
tains, according  to  Malte  Bmn,  a  superficies  of  51,778  square  miles,  ex- 
clusive of  tbe  desert;  and  tbe  population  at  most  does  not  exceed 

«,ooo,oaa.» 


"  Thsegh  Commsfene  nlwnya  mide  a  part  of  Syria  with  the  Gr««k  and  

nogmphtn,  and  thoi^h  Malte  tirun,  in  confonnlty  to  thU  and  to  etitablished  cnstnm, 
has  reckoned  Coinmag«  ne  a  part  of  Syria  in  hia  table,  yet  we  have  kept  it  <mt,  as  it 
maki>?*  no  part  of  the  present  }M>litirH]  aiTangenient  of  Syria,  bat  h  included  in  the 
pMluOio  of  MarMh,  already  deaeribad  under  tbe  head  of  Anatolia,  «r  Asia  Minor  ;  aitd 
•van  bjr  Malta  Bnm  Mandf,  Coaunagena  Is  tedudad  In  hia  tahia  of  th«  political 
geonapby  of  Asia  Minor,  as  belonging  to  the  pashiUir  of  Maraal^  Sad  is*  *  "  " 
wita  Cataooia  and  CUicia,  as  a  distinct  province  from  Syria. 
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CHAP.  L-PHTStCAL  ASPECT. 

Syria  is  a  very  varied  G4iiintry  of  moantains,  and  vaUeya,  and  ^Ihmu 
The  chiflf  imwmtain^inggi  ara  tliose  wliidi  on  the  nerth  aepente  SjFoa 
from  the  dbtrid  of  Cominageiie,^those  wfakli  aapaiite  it  from  the  fBl> 
ley  of  Ul-Bostan, — and  finally  thoae  which  separate  it  from  the  aneiflBt 
Cilicia  on  the  N.W.  These  ranges  are  all  spars  from  the  great  Taiv> 
rian  range.— iftfoun/  RhossuSj  a  prolongation  of  Mount  Amanns,  termi- 
nates at  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  is  5,550  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  But  the  Syrian  chain  properly  commences  at  Mount  Casiusj  a 
hi^  peak*  to  the  S.  of  Antiodi  which  shoots  np  to  the  heavens  its  needle- 
Hke  peim  endicled  widi  ftnttk  Rom  ihb  pomt  the  earns  chem*  mid«r 
ymnatm  appelWoiiBy  wbdb  elongrt  the  shore  of  the  Mediterraaeen,  ham 
wIbA  it  III  leldom  more  than  24  miles  distantw^Afoiin/  Lebanon  is  the 
most  elevated  part  of  this  chain,  which  extends  between  Tripoli  and  Acre. 
At  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Baalber,  this  chain  becomes  connected  with 
the  more  eastern  chain  by  a  lateral  range  shutting  up  the  valley.  This 
more  eanteni  range,  divided  from  the  Lebanon  range  by  the  valley  above 
mentioned,  was  called  AuU-Libanu*  hy  the  Greeks,  from  its  running  in  a 
pinllel  ^Breetum  with  and  opposite  to  it.  Has  appdktioB  is,  howew, 
vibiewn  to  the  nili?ie»  and  bsing  soneiHiat  srintrarily  nsed  by  the  an- 
eientSy  has  given  xise  to  nmch  lesmed  and  useless  discussion.  All  that  is 
known  is,  that  at  the  source  of  the  Leitani,  at  the  bead  of  the  valley  of 
Baalbec,  the  range  divides  into  two  branches,  the  one  of  which  called 
Lebanon,  strictly,  after  running  S.W.  for  a  cx)nsiderable  space,  and  front- 
ing  tiie  Kea,  terminates  near  the  shore  to  the  N.  of  the  ancient  Tyre ; 
whilst  the  more  eastern  branch,  running  in  a  similar  direction,  terminates 
en  llie  shore  at  Cqpe  Blanco^  the  JVmeonlwrjMii  iiOinK  of  Pliny.  Over 
this  promonioryiannnRowpamef  twoyMidshtoadtaadnmilehilengdiy 
having  hnshes  on  the  right  hand,  and  to  tlie  left  a  tremendous  piedpiee 
overhanging  the  sea,  which  rages  as  in  a  storm  at  its  foot.  This  cape  is 
about  20  road  miles  to  the  N.  of  Acre.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Baalbec  the  proper  Lebanon  terminates  ;  but  the  other  range  with  which 
it  is  connected  runs  north,  under  the  modem  name  of  the  Ansarian  moun- 
tains, separating  the  basin  of  the  Orontes  from  tlie  coast.  At  the  source 
of  the  Jordan,  &  eastern  range  or  AntaKbenna  diteigea  uito  two  hranches, 
the  western  of  which  has  been  described ;  whilst  the  odier  diTerges  to 
the  end  E.,  haTmg  a  wide  intermediate  valley.  From  the  somoe  of 
the  Jordan  to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  the  chain  runs  more  than  200 
miles  north ;  whilst,  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  two  brandies  of  the  main 
range  extend  upwards  of  50  miles  each.  The  highest  part  of  the  range  is 
the  Jebal-el-Shiek  or  *  mountain  of  the  Shiek,'  called  Jebal-el-Talg  or 
*  the  snowy  mountain'  by  Abulfeda,  which,  according  to  Burckhardt,  lies 
due  VV.  of  Damascus.  The  predominant  constituent  of  this  range  is  caI- 
careons  lodc,  whitish,  hard,  and  ringmg  when  stmck.  The  granite  hardly 
appears  till  we  arrive  at  the  Yidnity  of  Memit  Smai  and  tiie  Bed  sea. 
The  whole  of  the  Syrian  mountains  in  all  tbehr  ramificationa  are  limestone^ 
eioept  in  the  Hainan»  where  faiaek  pems  besalt  is  the  predomlaating 
rock.  Kear  Damasena  are  immense  owemsy  me  of  which  can  contain 
4000  men. 

Rivers.']  In  the  northern  part  of  this  region  is  the  long  valley,  watered 
by  the  Orontes  ;  in  the  S.,  tliat  watered  by  tiie  Jordan,  and  the  hollow  tract 
containing  the  Dead  sea ;  and  in  tlie  eastern  division  is  Uie  deligbiful  vale 
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ofDuBMens.   The  chief  ri^in  nie  tho  Or«ii/«f  tad  the  Jortd^ 
in  opposite  directions,  the  rest  being  genenlly  mere  torrents  frem  the 
BMNintains,  mnniiig  short  and  rapid  courses.  The  fonner  of  these  streams^ 
though  having  a  course  of  more  than  200  miles  direct,  is  but  a  small  river, 
and  would  be  completely  dry  in  summer  but  for  the  numerous  dams  erected 
here  and  there  to  preserve  its  waters.    The  water  thus  retained  requires  the 
aid  of  machinery  to  raise  it  for  the  supply  of  the  adjoining  plains.    It  has 
lieoce  otoinod  the-aane  of  JSMoci,  or  *  the  Obetiiiflte/  aayi  AbnUiBdA. 
The  Jordan  u  a  much  more  npid  and  considerehle  atream  than  the  Oreatat» 
and  is  Raid  by  the.elder  Pliny  to  be  a  fine  limpid  stream^  hoge  enough  ftr 
the  valley  it  waters.    With  all  the  labour  which  has  been  expended  in  ex* 
amining  the  Holy  Land  by  hosts  of  travellers,  geographers,  antiquarians,  and 
_  theological  critics,  the  real  source  of  the  Jordan  is  still  a  problem.  The 
branch  of  Paneas  has  been  taken  almost  universally  fur  its  source,  rising 
from  the  well  Phiala ;  but  the  Moiet  Hasbeya  wliich  issues  from  the  western 
iomt  of  the  Johol-Sldek  u'now  eoteemed  the  larger  loiiisee  of  the  Joffdaa» 
and  raceivee  the  Bmcae  hiancfa  in  tta  way  to  the  lake  of  Hoale.  It  beoBM- 
wliat  surprising  that  tntfollen  have  not  yet  foUowod  op  the  course  of  the 
Hasbeya  branch  to  its  remotest  source.    As  to  the  well  or  pond  of  Phiala» 
mentioned  by  Josephns,  it  is  not  yet  found ;  at  least  travellers,  who  have 
seen  several  wells  or  ponds  among  the  mountains  near  its  supposed  site, 
disagree  in  their  relations  ;  and  the  sources  of  the  Hasbeya  and  the  Tel-el- 
Kadi  must  be  examined,  and  their  junction  with  the  river  of  Paneas,  befpre 
WO  can  tall  which  ia  the  trao  Joidaik  The  jamolion,  howavar»  of  illlhoia 
makes  the  Jordan ;  tiie  breach  of  Fme—  bemg  the  Littb  Jotdan  of  Jeeepht, 
The  whole  courae  of  the  Jordan  ia  notabove  130  B.  milaa  to  the  Dead  8e% 
but  it  receives  a  number  of  large  streams  on  both  sideii  eopeciaUy  froai  the 
Jebal-Hauran,  as  tlie  Mandhom  and  the  2^rka.  Various  accounts  are  given 
of  its  size  by  travellers,  which  are  difficult  to  reconcile,  but  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  they  saw  it  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  when  its  volume 
varies  both  iu  depth  and  width.    Pococke  describes  it,  near  its  outlet  into 
the  Dead  tea,  aa  kfger  than  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  perhaps  aa  broad  aa  the 
Thamea  aft  WindMir,  the  straain  rapid  and  tarind;  bvt  he  aaw  it  in  the 
ter  end  of  March  when  ita  Tolame  ia  greatert.   It  no  kNR^er  oforAowa  ifti 
banks  as  in  ancient  days,  its  channel  beii^  now  worn  very  deep. 

Lnkesr\  The  chief  lakes  in  Syiia  proper  are  those  of  the  Bahar-eU 
KadeSy  and  Apamen  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  lake  <rf 
Antioch.  In  the  highest  valley  of  the  Antilibanus  is  the  small  lake  of 
Limone,  and  in  the  district  of  Damascus  is  the  Nahar-el-MarJu,  or 
**  Lake  of  the  Meadows,"  in  which  the  numerous  streams,  irrigating  the 
oekbiated  plain  of  that  city,  are  loot;  it  ia  MlinOi  Bnt  the  chief  of  all 
the  lahea  in  thia  reg^  ia  that  of  AwpktMet  eommonly  called  the  Dead 
Sea.  By  the  late  diacoreriea  of  Burckhardt,  this  lake  is  now  ascertained  to 
have  had  no  existence  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha, 
but  to  have  been  wholly  the  effect  of  that  tremendous  catastrophe  which 
befel  the  cities  of  the  plain,  as  narrated  by  Moses.  Previous  to  this  epoch 
the  Jordan  pursued  its  southern  course  to  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  or  eastern 
tongue  of  the  Red  sea,  through  the  long  valley  of  the  Ghor,  which  is  juat 
a  continuation  of  the  same  valley  through  which  the  Jordan  runs,  and  of 
that  which  bonnda  the  Dead  aea.  It  is  difficnit  to  determine  praeiaely 
by  what  phyaical  agency  thia  disaatroaa  omt  waa  acoonpliahed,  aad  the 
subject  would  require  a  long  discussion,  for  it  ia  by  no  means  exhauatad* 
The  lalba  hat  not  yet  been  folly  explored,  nor  the  nHmntaina  on  ita  uhoinit 
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It  has  never  been  navigated  by  so  much  as  a  bottt  !n'  modern  times ;  its 
level  has  not  been  taken,  its  depth  sounde<l,  nor  the  sinuoHities  of  its 
eourse  ascertained.  Its  dimensions  have  been  so  variously  given,  by  both 
iaatH.md  wnodmrn^  tiwl  we  cannot  fix  them  with  precinon.  Aecording 
to  Mr  Btokes,  Hs  vtaiott  length  it  not  abofa  90  B.  nflflty  in  n  ttiaiglit 
line  from  N.  to  S. ;  whilst  according  to  tiM  ancients  it  was  douMo  liait 
length.  But  it  is  probable  that,  like  many  other  lakes,  it  has  much 
decreased,  and  is  still  decreasing  ;  but  observations  are  still  wanting  to  estab- 
lish  this  hypothesis,  however  much  its  modem  extent  may  disagree  with 
that  assigned  it  by  the  ancients,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  known  it 
Bivch  better  than  we.  Its  breadth  is  also  undetermined.  The  specific  gravity 
ifiteiivtaris  graaMe  tee^dii*  nf  anf  oM  edino  take  on  ibo  eniftoe  of 
Aol^obe^  omtitinhig  one-fo«th  of  iti  wei^ 

perfect  deeiccation ;  or  if  doiteceted  at  a  temperatme  of  180^  on  Fihfenheit's 
acale,  ^y  will  amonnt  to  41  percent  of  the  water.  The  water  of  this 
lake  is  perfectly  transparent,  its  taste  extremely  bitter,  saline  and  pungent. 
The  water  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely  dissimilar,  being 
■oft,  sweet,  and  light,  containing  only  a  300th  part  of  the  solid  matter  con- 
tained  in  the  water  of  the  lake.  **  Whoever,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  "  has 
eaea  the  Dead  eea»  will  oviarafterliafo  ita  anactimproeeed  on  Me  memory ; 
k  iey  in  troth,  a  gloomy  end  faeirfnlipeetede*  The  precipices  in  general 
deeoend  abruptly  into  the  lake,  andy  on  account  of  their  height^  itieeddom 
agitated  by  the  winds  ;  its  shores  are  not  visited  by  any  footstep,  save  that 
of  the  wild  Arab,  and  he  holds  it  in  superstitious  dread.  On  some  parts 
oi  the  rocks  there  is  a  thick  sulphureous  incrustation,  which  appears  foreign 
to  their  substance ;  and  in  their  steep  descents,  there  are  several  deep 
cwema,  where  the  benighted  Bedouin  sometimes  finds  a  home.  Nonn- 
pitoeent  elhma  are  perceptible  aimmd  it,  and  bifde  are  eeen  eecmianally 
flying  acroaa.  For  a  eonndenblo  distance  fiom  the  bank  the  water  epfiemed 
very  shallow;  thil,  with  the  aoft  slime  of  the  boCton,  and  the  fatigue  we 
had  widei^one,  prerented  onr  trying  its  bouyant  properties  by  bathing.  A 
few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  mud  are  found  those  black  sulphureous 
stones  out  of  which  crosses  are  made  and  sold  to  the  j)ilgTims.  The  water 
has  an  abominable  taste,  in  which  that  of  salt  predominates ;  and  we  observed 
incmatationB  of  nit  on  the  aarftee  of  seme  of  the  redca." 


CHAP.  II.— CLIMATE  AND  PIIODUCTIONS. 

-  Climate,']  In  a  region  so  diversified  as  Sjrria,  there  most  be  a  corre- 
spondent diversity  both  of  climate  and  produce.  According  to  Volney,  Syria 
has  three  climates  :  that  of  the  mountains,  that  of  the  plains,  and  that  of  the 
coast.  The  summits  of  the  snowy  Lebanon  diffuse  a  salubrious  coolness, 
whilst  that  of  the  coast  is  hot  and  humid,  and  the  adjoining  plains  of  the 
Syrian  desert  am  subjected  to  a  dry  and  aeorching  heat.  Theaeaeone  and 
WB  prodnetionB  cooaeqpiontly  vary.  In  the  moonteinai  the  order  of  the 
former  is  very  similar  to  that  of  tlie  middle  of  Franoe:  ihe  wmter  lasting 
from  November  to  March,  sharp  and  rigorona*  No  year  passes  without 
snow  in  the  mountains  and  valleys,  and  the  ground  is  often  covered  with  it 
several  feet  deep  for  whole  months.  The  spring  and  autumn  are  agreeable, 
and  the  summer-heats  moderate.  In  the  plains,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
vernal  equinox  has  passed,  a  sudden  transition  takes  place  to  overpowering 
beata  which  laet  till  Oetober.  There  ia  no  gradaaltnuirition,ae  with  osyfimn 
winter  to  aprin^  and  from  the  latter  to  lunmery  but  the  enmmer  com- 
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mences,  as  it  were,  instantaneoosly  ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  so  temperate  is 
the  winter  that  orauge-treeu,  dateu,  bananas,  and  other  delicate  fruits,  grow 
IB  the  «pfln  Md. 

Jfriailfwrol  P^odmse.']   U  Syria  wm  vmkn  m  wliglUBiBi  lyUBM 
politml  goMHMDt,  when  knaan  art  and  ndwCry,  secnve  of  pMlMlieBaBd 

remuneTBtion,  would  duly  second  the  adyantages  of  nature,  no  country  on 
the  globe  would  be  more  productive  of  regetable  wealth  than  it.  In  the 
small  compass  of  twenty  leagues  the  regetable  riches  of  the  most  distant 
regions  might  be  brought  together.  Besides  the  common  productions  of 
wheat,  rye^  barley,  beans,  and  the  cotton'^ ]aat»  whUktn  umf  mhmm 
iifatod,  MewtdBrtrirta  hum  TylaMe  prodiali—  pawdlirf  tfcaw Mlfti, 
as  sesamnmiiid  dhenra  in  Palestine,  maiae  fm  llie  Hfpht  soil  of  Balbec,  aod 
rice  in  the  marshy  district  of  Honle.  Sugar-canes  have  lately  been  imm- 
dttced  into  the  gardens  of  Saide  and  Bfliroot,  and  equal  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Delta.  Indigo  grows  spontaneously  on  the  hanks  of  the  Jordan,  in  the 
country  of  Bashan,  and  only  requires  a  little  care  to  cause  it  acquire  a 
good  qualuy.  Tobacco  is  produced  in  the  hills  of  Latakie,  which  creates 
acoiwneitfial  klBwmKaawMiDiBinfetiaw^  CaifOb  At  pmawt  <hia  pll 
keolthatadmattllwiiMwtaiMw  As  far  twt^  iwH^peiidaiil  ^  ite  aadhr 
and  the  cypress,  the  olive  grows  at  Antioch  and  Ramla  ta  the  height  of  «■ 
oak.  The  white  mulberry  forms  the  wealth  of  the  country  of  the  Druses, 
by  the  beautiful  silks  which  are  obtained  from  it.  The  red  and  white  wines 
of  Lebanon  rival  those  of  Bourdeaux.  Lemons  and  water-melons  of 
superior  quality  are  the  boast  of  Jaffia  ;  the  oranges  of  Tripoli  equal  those 
of  Malta ;  the  figs  of  Bairout  those  of  Marseilles,  and  its  bananas  rival  those 
of  St.  DoBungo ;  Aleppo  IB  maqwallad  far  piatachio  nata ;  and  atl  tl»  kmm 
of  Europe  are,  as  it  weia^  oombuied  in  tho  fartile  rale  of  JHmmom  i 
Niebnhr  tiynks  thai  tha  flamd  Arabian  cflfliB»plant  mighl  alaa  ba  cnltiyt^  » 
in  Palestine.  To  expatiate  on  this  subject  as  it  deserves  would  require  a 
volume ;  all  that  can  be  here  done  is  moely  to  |^ra  a  sbari  ontUne  •f 
the  varied  produce  of  Syria. 

Animal  Productions,^  All  our  domestic  animals  are  here  produced, 
besides  the  hnffaloe  and  the  cameL  For  our  deer,  it  has  the  gazelle  ;  and, 
in  plaoe  of  wolrest  ithaa  the  jackal»  the  hyena»  and  the  oiuiea^  wlnoli  laal 
has  been  mistakenior  the,tiger.  We  hear  of  no  lions,  though  tbey  once  fva- 
qaented  the  thickets  of  the  Jordan.  We  hear  as  little  of  hears,  which  once 
abounded.  Of  the  insect-tribes,  the  locust  is  the  most  formidable,  and 
more  destructive  to  SjTia  than  all  the  ferocious  animals  put  together.  These 
insects  are  usually  generated,  during  an  uncommonly  mild  winter,  in  the  Sy- 
rian and  Arabian  deserts;  from  thence  tliey  take  their  flight  to  the  plains  of 
Syria,  wheva  they  deronr  atory  spedea  of  vegetable  life,  grass,  foliage,  and 
erery  green  thinc^  leaving  the  groaad  bare  and  desert.  Theur  approeeh 
causes  univenal  tenor,  and  their  nsit  is  followed  by  certun  fomine.  A 
bird,  called  samarmar  by  the  Syrians,  which  devours  this  destroctive  ininrt, 
combined  with  the  S.E.  winds,  which  drives  them  into  the  Mediterranean, 
are  the  only  hope  of  the  people.  There  is  a  kind  of  locust  which  affords 
a  species  of  food  to  man. 

MineraU,'\  Tliis  is  a  barren  subject,  travellers  saying  little  or  nothing 
on  the  matter.  AU  we  know  is,  that  the  monntaba  are  compoaed  A 
prunitiTo  limestone,  and  that  maible  of  Tarions  kinda  ia  abundant.  We 
are  mformed  that  coal  has  been  lately  found  on  Moont  LebaaePi 
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CHAP.  III.— POPULATION— LANGUACiE— RELIGION. 

In  proportion  to  its  extent,  no  country  on  earth  presents  so  motley  a 
population  as  Syria.  One  cause  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  frequent  re- 
volutions which  Syria  has  undergone,  having  been  successively  invaded  and 
conquered  by  the  Aesyriaos,  Babylonians,  JL^erbiauH,  Macedonians,  liuuiaus. 
Ante,  1Mk%  OondMn,  UmaMuih  nd  the  OmduiIm^  to  wbon  U  is 
aomiiiany  subject.  Tht  riiarigimJ  utiimB,  the  dcMwdoati  of  Aim,  aimJ" 
geneted  with  the  Greeks,  fonn  but  a  smidl  portion  of  the  pvewnt  inhabi- 
tante,  which  are  a  mixed  assemblage  of  Turkf,  Koordty  Turcomans^  Arab$^ 
JewSy  and  the  numerous  tribes  and  hostile  creeds,  that  exist  in  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  both  the  Lebanons  and  the  mountains  of  the  Hauran. 
To  state  the  amount  of  such  a  mongrel  population  is  impossible,  as  we  have 
no  precise  data  ou  the  subject.  We  only  know  that  it  is  not  a  tithe  of 
Hint  Syria  might  rapport,  and  probably  of  ite  It  once  contained.  Its 
eomeotofal  suDber  doei  wK  oxeeed  9;M0,000  at  nest. 

Lanfpiage,'^  The  languages  spoken  in  this  country  are  as  diversified  as 
the  population.  Tte  old  Syriac  is  spokes  only  in  a  few  districts  in  the 
vicinity  of  Damascus  and  Mount  Lebanon  ;  uid  the  Samaritans  of  Sichem, 
like  tlie  Jews,  have  forgotten  their  old  language,  which  is  only  preserved 
in  their  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Arabic  predominates  both  in  the 
country  and  in  the  towns  ;  and  a  corrupted  mixture  of  Syriac  and  Chaldee^ 
called  the  Nabathesn  language,  is  spoken  by  the  peasantry.  IWkisIi  is 
spoken  ki  mtuf  of  the  towns  snd  eittss^  whilit  both  it  sad  Kootdish  are 

Eken  m  the  ensps  of  the  wandering  THukomaas  and  Koords  in  the  IV 
Ke  of  Aleppo.  Respecting  literature  and  science,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  a  word ;  for  of  the  latter  nothing  is  found  in  any  Mabommedan 
region,  and  the  former  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  both  amongst  Mussulmans  and 
Christians.  Only  two  libraries,  says  Volney,  exist  in  all  Syria,  that  of 
Djezzar  Pasha,  at  Acre,  and  the  convent  of  Mar  Hanna  Shouair,  belonging 
to  the  Greek  Catholics  in  the  coontry  of  the  Druses.  Here  is  a  printing 
pmo  estabHihed  nigh  a  oentnry  back  by  the  Jesoit  Bfisrionaries ;  but  it  is 
on  a  mfsaeble  scale,  merely  printing,  on  an  anrerage,  abont  180  Tolomes  an- 
nnally.  Only  seven  perMms  are  empkiyed  el  this  estsblishment ;  and  as  no 
woricisdone  on  saints'  days — which  are  very  numerous — little  progress  has  or 
can  he  made.  The  greatest  part  of  the  books  printed  are  Psalters,  which, 
being  the  only  classics  of  the  Christian  children,  are  always  in  demand.  But 
the  business  seems  to  be  declining,  and  will  soon  be  given  up. 

Religious  Sects.l^  No  country  presents  to  the  observer  such  a  medley 
of  hostile  and  opposite  creeds  as  Syria.  The  two  prevailing  syslens  am 
Mahernmedan  nid  Christian ;  but  eaeh  of  these  contendbg  faiths  is  split 
into  n  variety  of  sects,  wUeh  hate  eaeh  other  as  heartily  as  Mohammedans 
and  Christians  do  etch  other.  The  Mutuahet^  the  Druses^  the  Amarians^ 
and  Ismaeliatu,  are  all  heretical  Musralman  sects,  detested  by,  and  equally 
detesting,  the  Sonnite  Mussulmauns.  The  Mutualees  are  the  followers  of 
Alee,  whom  they  regard  with  idolatrous  veneration.  This  tribe  inhabited 
the  great  valley  which  divides  the  two  Lebanons,  and  were  so  powerful 
during  the  days  of  Sheik  Daher,  that  they  could  bring  10,000  horsemen  to 
liehL  Bnt,  by  tbeir  own  cesseleis  intestine  diicord,  and  the  political 
ennning  and  miittary  tdente  of  Cjeim  FMha,  of  Acre^  their  power 
nnnihilnted ;  and,  drifen  from  tteir  native  eoil,  aa  diey  now  are^  to  the 
rugged  summits  of  the  Antilibanwii  ihef  am  on  the  eve  of  total  extermi- 
natMDy  and  the  flitinctkm  of-their  vtrf  naaMb   Xbe  Drmes  live  to  the  ^ 
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of  the  MaroDites,  in  the  watlern  LebtnoB,  wad  are  estimated  at  120,000 
peraoDS.  It  ia  impoiaible  preciaelf  to  eCate  thdr  raligkma  eraed»'  aa  they 
liaf«  tdcen  alt  posnUe  pnetmHamm  to  conceal  their  moal  obomdooa  tenefea. 

They  are  divide<l  into  two  classes,  the  Okkab,  or  *  the  inldligent/  and  tbo 

DjaheUy  or  *  the  ignorant.'    The  former,  composing  the  sacred  order,  are 
10,000  in  number,  and  possess  all  the  secrets  of  the  sect,  and  wear  white 
turbans,  the  badge  of  purity.    Every  Thui-sday  the  Okhals  assemble  in 
their  oratories,  and  perform  their  sacred  rites  ;  but  what  these  are,  none 
but  they  themselv^  know.    Guards  are  posted  round  the  spot  to  prevent 
die  approadi  of  the  profiuie,  none  bnt  their  wiica  being  permitted  to  bo 
there.   If  any  of  the  nninitiated  'dare  to  witnem  any  part  of  their  aaered 
rites,  instant  death  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  diacorery.  The 
Djabela  perform  no  religiooa  litea  whatever,  unless  when  circumstances 
oblige  them  to  assume  the  appearance  of  Mohammedans.  They  then  enter 
the  mosques  with  the  Turks,  and,  like  them,  recite  their  prayers.  Both 
Christ  and  Mohammed  are  considered  as  impostors  by  them,  and  they 
cherish  an  equal  dislike  to  the  followers  of  both.    They  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  Khalif  Hakem,  in  faia  fktnie  ro-appearance,  and  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  aonla.   Thevhavebeenaaidtowonhipacalf  (bntof  thia  weuvo 
no  oerttdnty),  and  the  image  of  the  Mamiia,  or  hanan  form  of  the  Kbalif 
Hakem,  a  golden  image,  locked  up  ia  a  aaered  cheat  of  silver ;  but  of  this 
we  are  also  equally  in  the  dark,  as  none  have  witnessed  their  rites  but  the 
initiated.    They  are  charged  with  practising  in  their  worship  the  most 
abominable  and  obscene  rites  that  ever  the  grossest  paganism  enjoined. 
The  Ansarians  and  Ismaelians  are  said  to  have  orginated  in  the  seventh 
century.    They  are  a  sort  of  Soofees,  or  *  Mystical  Mussulmans,* 
and  are  the  fiunona  atmmnt  mentioned  in  the  laitorf  of  Ibe  cnuadea. 
The  Chriatiatta,  on  the  other  handf  are  divided  into  the  MMutu,  or 
RoyalisU^  Jaoabiles^  or  Monophjfsitety  Armenians^  Netioruau,  Maimdlei^ 
and  LaUnt,  or  Western  Catholics.    The  Melchites  are  the  most  nu- 
merous.   The  very  epithet  is  a  sad  relic  of  the  bad  policy  of  the 
Byzantine  court,  which  was  always  interme<ldling  with  the  religious  <Us- 
putes  of  their  Christian  subjects.    The  Jacohites  are  also  numerous.  The 
Maroniles  are  estimated  at  above  120,000  in  number.    Whilst  the  An- 
Marians  inhabit  the  coast  and  dope  of  dio  jnoontains,  from  Antioch  to  the 
Nahar  el  Kebir,  the  Maronitea  extend  aonthward  from  the  latter  stream  to 
the  Nahar  el  Kelh.   They  were  formerly  Monothelitea,  bnt  renoimoed  that 
heresy  In  1 182,  and  were  re-admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Robuih  Church. 
The  Maronites,  however,  deny  both  their  heresy  and  recantadon^  and 
maintain  that  this  account  of  their  heresy  was  false  and  calumnious,  and 
fabricated  by  Eutychius,  the  Jacobite  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century.   They  say,  that  their  name  of  Maronites  was  derived 
from  Maro,  a  monk  of  the  5th  century,  mentioned  by  Chrysostom  and 
Theodoret.   However  this  be,  it  ia  evident  that  they  are  the  descendants 
of  the  MareUuteSf  or  *  rebels  of  Mount  Lebanon,'  who,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, were  at  open  war  both  with  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  and  have  always 
maintained  a  species  of  nominal  independence  under  their  Tnrlush  masters. 
Their  territory  is  called  the  Kesrawan^  the  Castravan  of  the  crusade  his- 
torians.   According  to  a  census  taken  in  1784,  the  number  of  men  able  to 
carry  arms  was  35,000,  which  implies  a  population  of  140,000  souls.  To 
this,  if  we  add  their  clergy,  and  monks,  and  nuns,  dispersed  in  200  convents, 
and  the  people  of  the  maritime  towns,  as  Djebail,  Batrono,  and  others,  it 
1a  other  10,000  to  the  above,  ewtiawte.   Mr  Connor,  on  the  other 
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band,  who  was  here  in  1820,  states  the  whole  population  at  only  80,000 
Bouls,  apparently  on  information  procured  from  their  Patriarch,  at  Canobin, 
and  that  the  whole  number  of  men  fit  for  the  use  of  arms  did  not  exceed 
20,000 ;  so  discordant  are  the  hearsay  informations  of  travellers.  They 
enjoy,  wkter  the  Tark%  tlie  liberty  of  ringing  dnireb-belle  and  miking 
prooeanoDs  within  their  own  diatricte.   Tbeae  prifilcgea,  which  no  other 
Christians  in  Syria  enjoy,  oi  living  near  so  many  convents  and  churches, 
and  of  giving  a  looee>  when  they  please,  to  religious  feelings,  and  of  rival- 
ing the  Mussulmans  in  these,  have  attracted  a  great  Christian  population 
to  a  mountainous  district,  the  most  rugged  and  ban-en  of  all  the  Lebanon. 
Though  dependent  on  the  Romish  church,  their  clergy  have  still  the  liberty 
of  electing  a  spiritual  head  out  of  their  own  number,  who  is  entitled  the 
Bairaek  or  Bttriaidi  of  Antioch.   Thnr  daigy,  also,  are  permitted  to 
marry,  but  they  are  aUowed  to  do  ao  only  once,  and  the  object  of  their 
choice  most  not  be  a  widow,  bnt  a  virgin.    The  goipel  only  is  read  aloud 
in  Arabic,  that  the  people  may  hear  it;  bat  the  mass  is  performed  in 
Syriac,  of  wliich  dialect  the  greater  part  understand  not  a  word.  Tlie 
communion  is  partaken  of  in  both  kinds.    Respecting'  the  maintenance  of 
their  clergy,  the  statenieuts  of  Volney  and  Burckhanlt  are  at  (  •unplete 
variance,  the  former  stating  that  the  clergy  are  wholly  supported  by  the 
labonr  of  their  own  bands,  whilst  the  latter  says  that  the  people  are  im- 
poreridied  by  their  esactiona,  whieh;  combined  with  the  taates  levied  on 
them  by  the  emir  of  the  Dmees,  render  tliis  Christian  community  the 
pooieet  in  Turkey.  It  may,  in  general,  be  observed,  that  Syria  is  the  head- 
qnarters  of  intolerance.    The  Latins  and  the  Greeks,  the  Maronites  and 
the  Melchites,  the  Nestorians  and  the  Jacobites,  vie  with  eacli  other  in  a 
rigid  adherence  to  their  respective  dogmas,  and  each  sect  would  exterminate 
the  other,  had  it  the  power ;  the  same  spirit  that  breathed  in  Teter  the 
Hermit  still  survives  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Syrian  Chrutians. 


CHAP.  IV..-PA8HAL1C  OF  ALEPPO. 

This  district  comprehends  Northern  Sjrria,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Of  thu  portion,  Aleppo  is  the  capital.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  decline  of  population  in  this  pashalic,  that,  in  1785,  it  contained  only 
400  villages,  whereas  in  the  dt/iar,  or  tax  register,  more  th&n  3,200  villages 
were  then  comprehended  within  it.  Dr  Russel  states  that,  in  1772,  of 
300  villages,  formerly  belonging  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  less  than  one- 
third  were  tlien  inhabited*  and  that  agrlenhnve  had  declined  in  proportion. 
**  Thoee  of  onr  merchanta*"  aavs  he»  "  who  have  lived  here  twenty  years, 
have  seen  the  greater  part  of  tiie  environs  of  Aleppo  depopulated.  Nothing 
is  now  met  with  bat  rained  houses  on  every  side,  cistenis  broken  op,  iiel<b 
abandoned.  The  peasants  have  taken  refuge  in  the  towns,  where  theyare 
lost  in  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  thus  escape  the  rapacioun  hand  of 
despotism."  This  tract  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  two  large  plains, 
that  of  Antioch  on  the  W.,  and  that  of  Aleppo  on  the  E.  On  the  N.  and 
B.  are  high  mountains,  separating  it  from  Cilicia  and  the  pashalic  of 
Marash.  The  soil  ia  generally  rich  and  dayey,  aboonding  in  rank  and  tall 
beriMge  after  the  winter-iiins»  hat  almoat  en^rely  deatitnte  of  frait.  The 
moch  greater  part  of  the  land  is  untilled,  cnltavation  being  scarcely  seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  villages,  so  deplorable  is  the  effect  of 
long-continued  misrule,  and  the  incursions  of  the  Turkoman  and  KoordiKh 
tribes.    The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton,  whilst,  in 
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the  nwqiitHiiiy  llie  mulberry,  the  noe,  the  olive,  ndthe  £g,  are  eoltifated. 

The  maritime  border  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cidlivsiioo  of  tobeeco,  aad 
the  immediate  yicinity  of  Aleppo  to  the  pistachio  tree. 

City  of  Aleppo.']  Aleppo  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Berrhcea^  in  tbe 
ancient  Chalybonites  and  is  situated  near  the  little  stream  of  the  Kowaick, 
which  loses  itself  in  a  small  morass,  six  leagues  belo\7  the  city.  The  plain 
in  which  Aleppo  stands  is  encircled  with  barren  hills,  pastured  by  sheep 
aad  goats,  mid  daetltate  of  tieea.  The  dty  Hielft  with  ita  BnaMnma 
anbttibai  oceiyM,  pravioaa  to  the  late  cabunitoiu  eaithfiiaka*  eight  bbmII 
hlUa  of  unequal  he^^  with  the  intermediate  ralleya,  and  a  m*wi4?niMft 
apaee  of  flat  gnmnd,  comprisbg  in  whole  a  circuit  of  seven  aulas.  Hie 
walls  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Mameluke  princes,  when  they 
possessed  Syria,  and  bear  that  massive  style  of  ai'chitecture  which  has  been 
long  obsolete  in  this  region.  There  are  nine  gates  to  the  city,  two  on  each 
of  the  three  sides,  and  three  on  the  W.  side.  The  buildings  are  of  hewn 
stone,  spadons  and  handsome  withm;  the  streets  well-paved,  and  kept  re* 
amkably  deaa,  with  a  conuaodioas  footpath  on  each  aide»  raised  half  a 
foot  above  tbe  horse-way.  Aleppo  is  sappUed  widi  good  water  firoas  two 
apriags  near  the  viUige  of  Heylan,  eight  miles  north  of  the  city,  wlicnce 
it  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct,  partly  on  a  level  with  tbe  ground  and  partly 
subterraneous,  and  refroshed  by  air  shafts.  It  is  then  distributed  to  tbe 
public  fountains,  baths,  seraglios,  and  to  as  many  of  the  private  houses  whose 
owners  choose  to  pay  for  it,  by  means  of  leaden  and  earthen  pipes.  Tlie 
aqueduct  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  city,  but  to  have  been  repaired  by 
the  mother  of  Constantiae,  who  k  alao  said  to  havia  fowidad  the  ehurcb, 
now  eoaverted  into  the  pnnei|M]  aios(|ae.  la  1818,  the  aqoedact  was 
again  repaired  by  Malek  al  Dhahcr,  the  son  of  tbe  great  Saladin.  It  is 
annually  elsanned,  in  tbe  month  of  May,  mnder  tbe  direction  of  the  CadL 
This  process  occupies  eight  or  nine  days,  during  which  the  baths  are  slmt 
up,  and  the  inhabitants  obliged  to  depen<l  on  their  subterraneous  reservoirs, 
wells,  and  the  water  of  tlie  river.  The  air  of  Aleppo  is  pure,  but  penetrat- 
ing; the  westerly  winds,  predominating  in  the  summer,  moderate  the 
ezoessive  heats,  which,  caosidering  tbe  then  cloudless  sky,  the  intense  power 
of  the  solar  rays,  and  the  white  ehalky  soil,  woald  otherwise  render  it  Wk- 
inhahitahle.  The  moaqMa  are  munanHis,  and  some  of  diem  noagnifioent.  ' 
The  Ichaaa  are  alao  nnmerons  and  large.  The  basaars  are  long,  covered, 
narrow  streets.  Every  branch  of  business  has  its  own  bazaar,  which,  as 
well  as  the  streets,  are  locked  up  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset.  The 
ra.st!e  is  a  large  ISaracenic  structure,  seated  on  a  high  mount,  apparently  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  half  a  mile  in  circuit.  Like  most  cities  in  tlw 
East,  Aleppo  looks  best  at  a  duitaut  view.  Tiie  streets  seem  dull  and 
narrow  ftma  die  hi§^  atone  walla  aad  dead  frmita  on  each  side ;  the  shops 
are  mean,  and  the  baths  and  fountains  unadorned.  The  great  beast  of 
Aleppo  is  its  gardens,  which  astend  nearly  twelve  milea  in  lengthy  and  are 
parted  firom  each  other  by  atone  walls.  As  they  are  planted  more  with  a 
Tiew  to  profit  than  pleasure,  little  attention  is  paid  to  elegance,  and  they 
are  mere  compounds  of  kitchen  and  flower-gardens  blentled  together,  with- 
out parterres  or  grass  plots;  presenting  a  strange  commixture  of  tree?, 
and  shrul)s,  and  flowers,  and  esculent  herbs.  But  inelegant  as  they  may 
appear  to  the  cultivated  taste  of  an  European,  they  afford  an  agreeable 
shade  at  noon  to  the  languid  tmwiler*  E^m  ha  who  has  contemplated 
with  delight  tlie  enqviaite  gardens  of  Richmand  or  Stowe,  cannot  €ul  of 
receiving  new  plessnre  from  the  ftdl  hWw  of  pomegnwata  gravaa.  Listening 
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to  the  purling  brooks,  re?ired  by  the  ezbilaraUng  breezee,  and  gazing  on 
dm  twdara  of  the  grofw,  and  Mranadsd  hf  tbe  melody  of  the  mghtiogale, 
4dightf«l  beyend  whet  la  heerd  m  Eng^,  he  wiU  heidly  irfailit 
fodaJging  the  pendfe  mood,  the  altseeee  of  Britnh  itfinement  in  the  art  of 

gardening.  Aleppo  owes  its  chief  importance  to  commerce,  but  which  now, 
and  for  a  long  time  past,  has  been  on  the  decline.  It  was  the  emporium  of 
Armenia  and  Diarbekir, — sent  caravans  to  Persia  and  Bagdad, — communi- 
cated with  India,  by  means  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  Bassora, — with  Mecca 
and  Egypt,  by  Damascus, — and  with  Europe,  by  Scanderoon  and  Latakia. 
Thongb  much  decKned,  it  k  itill  a  great  oommadal  city,  and  foreign  mer^ 
chanta  era  nnmerona.  The  British,  French,  and  Dutch,  have  consuls  here, 
who  are  mneh  leapected.  Its  population  has  been  varioosly  estimated.  By 
Tavemier  it  was  estimated  at  258,000  souIh,  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  in 
1670;  by  D'Arvieux,  in  1683,  from  285,000  to  290,000  ;  by  Voluey,  in 
1785,  at  200,000,  but  he  remarks  that,  as  the  city  is  not  larger  than 
Nantes  or  Marseilles,  and  the  houses  only  one  story  in  height,  they  do  not 
probably  exceed  100,000 ;  by  Dr  Rnsael,  who  resided  hero  tiikteen  years, 
they  were  eatimated  at  1K36,000  in  the  middle  of  leat  eentury,  of  whom 
900^000  wen  Turks,  30,000  Christians,  and  5,000  Jewi;  by  Seitzen 
they  are  vedvced  to  150,000;  whilst  the  Rev,  Mr  Connor,  in  1820, 
reckons  the  Christian  population  alone  at  31,600,  namely:  Greek  catholics 
14,000,  Maronites  2,000,  Syiian  catholics  5000,  Nestoriaus  100,  Ar- 
menian catholics  8,000,  Armenian  schismatics  2,000,  and  Greeks,  under 
the  Patriarch  of  Aleppo,  500.  In  1822,  Aleppo  was  overthrown  by  one 
off  thoee  awfal  nutatwns  of  profideooe  to  whidi  Syria  haa  been  eo  often 
orijecled."  The  poaitimi  of  Aleppo  is  86*  1 1' 8fi^  N.  hit^  wd  S7*  9^  E. 
loof. 

Aiatab.']  N.  of  Aleppo^  ob  the  aonthen  elarti  of  Amanus,  is  Aintah^ 
the  ancient  Deba,  situated  in  a  plain  environed  with  hills.  It  has  been 
often  visited  with  earthquakes,  but  still  contains  a  supposed  population  of 
20,000  souls. 

Antioch.'^  To  the  S.E.  of  Aleppo,  near  the  Euphrates,  are  the  ruins  of 
Hkrapolis,  the  aneieat  Maabej,  a  city  fiuned  Ibr  ila  idolatry,  and  the  births 
place  of  Laden  the  Satiriat.  JafiopA,  foramriy  the  capital  of  Syria,  and 

*  The  fate  of  this  city  han  been  singularly  depIoraUe  of  late  yesn.  A  civil  war  long 
saged  within  itt  walls,  between  the  pashas  and  janisaariea,  wherein  the  latter  preTailed, 
and  usurpid  all  the  power,  so  that  . the  power  of  the  Porte  was  entirely  nominal,  and 
insufficient  to  ■opport  its  own  governor.  But,  in  ISU^  Mohammed  Fasha,  aon 
of  ChsMnui  Oglou,  was  amolnled  pMha  of  Aleppo^  vrlio»  aided  by  a  InmIv  of  hons 
from  his  father,  slonned  the  towns  of  Richa  and  JiMs^Tshogr,  whosf  chiefs  were 
in  coiTcspondenoe  witli  the  janissaries,  and  laid  waste  the  adjoining  territory,  and 
tkflB  rctamod  is  Ua  intrenched  amp  tefere  Alepps^  whM«,  1^  Mnbing  some  and 
threateninp  others  of  the  janissaries,  he  persuaded  tnem  to  deliver  up  their  chief,  pro- 
wising  them  that  lie  alone  wcmld  be  punished.  This  unhappy  man  was  tortured  for 
nearly  a  week,  to  compel  him  to  disclose  his  wealth,  and,  when  that  end  was  accomplished, 
bia  liead  was  atrttdc  off.  The  roaaining  janissaries  wtre  invited  by  the  aaaha  to  a 
banquet  in  hb  camp,  and  wen  so  foolish  as  to  accept  of  the  Invitation.  The  moment 
they  enter»^fl  the  precincts  of  the  camp,  they  were  seized,  tortured,  and  pot  to  <l»';ifh, 
and  their  lieads,  preserved  iu  wai^  sent  to  Constantinople.  Uy  this  act,  the  pasha 
herams  posiesssJ  of  all  the  weallh  th«  rAdlloas  ianlaarUs  had  aeenmulaled  for  four- 
teen years,  which  was  immense.  This  they  had  acquired  by  monopolizing  the  price 
of  corn  and  all  other  proTisions  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  city,  and  by  farming  out 
the  gsrdsns  and  orchards  in  its  vicinity,  or  purcluHMf  thair  produce  of  the  owners  at 
their  own  price.  Several  of  their  chiefs  had,  by  these  means,  acquired  many  millions  of 
piastres  in  value,  all  of  which  was  vested  in  money,  rich  merchandise,  or  precious  stones, 
depoNited  in  many  strong  boxes,  and  either  plar«<l  in  secure  situations  or  buried  under 
pound*  Of  all  this  Mohammed  took  possession,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the 
rSorla  over  Aleppo,  to  the  joy  of  the  people,  who  generally  prefer  the  yoke  of  onetyrsnt 
talbalafllisaBauf. 

IV  2  B 
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only  second  to  Rome  itself  in  wealth  and  populaUon,  saccessively  visited  by 
eMtbqiialMa  mad  capturad  by  eonieiidmg  armies,  was  finally  ruined,  in 
1269,  Ivy  the  Mameluke  Snltaon  of  Egypt.  It  is  now  bat  a  small  miseralile 
place,  if  it  exists  at  all,  as  it  was  also  tlirown  down,  in  1822,  by  the  same 

earthquake  which  overthrew  Aleppo.  Previous  to  that  event,  it  still  con- 
tained a  conjectured  population  of  from  9,000  to  10,000  bouIh,  chiefly 
employed  in  cultivatinpr  silk. — About  15  miles  below  this  mined  city  was 
SeleuciSf  the  ancient  port  of  Antioch,  now  also  a  miserable  place,  called 
Soedia,  contaiBing  four  or  five  hovels,  and  the  house  of  the  Turkish  aga^— 
Seanderwm,  tiie  port  of  Aleppo^  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Its  dimnie 
is  deadly  to  Europeans. 

Cj/rrhesiicOm'}  The  plain  of  the  Cyrrkutf  the  ancient  Cyrrhestica,  N. 
of  Antioch,  is  separated  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Kowaik,  or  river  of 
Aleppo,  by  a  raiis^e  of  mountains  on  the  E.  and  by  another  on  the  N. 
This  vast  and  fertile  plain,  suihcient,  in  Kinnier'n  opinion,  to  f^upport  all 
Syria  with  grain,  is  now  pastured  by  nomadic  Turkoman  honies,  who 
neitiier  adoiowledge  a  sultan  nor  m  pasha,  and  will  not  sufler  this  plain  to 
be  enltivAted.  It  is  well-waterad  by  the  Amadj  the  Yagra,  and  the  i/H», 
all  which  ran  S.  to  the  lake  of  Iftin,  which  is  thirty-six  miles  in  cirenm- 
fisrenee. 


CHAP.  IV.— PASBALIC  OF  DAMASCUS. 

As  this  district  lies  directly  S.  of  the  pashalic  of  Aleppo,  it  comes  natu- 
rally to  be  neirt  described.  It  occupies  the  largest  and  most  populous  pert 
of  Syria.  It  comprehends,  according  to  Burkchardt,  almost  the  whole 
western  part  of  Syria,  extending  from  Marnili  to  Hebron ;  and  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Anzairie  mountnins  and  the  Antilibanus,  and  on  the  E. 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  desert.  It  contains  the  cities  of  Hama,  Hems, 
Damascus,  Baalbec,  Jerusalem,  and  the  now  tenantless  solitude  of  the 
once  famed  Palmyra. 

MarrahJ}  Going  S.  iron  Antioch,  we  enter  on  this  pashalic  at  Mar* 
imh,  the  fiwntler  town,  under  an  independent  age,  n  place  of  no  political 
consequence  nor  commerce. 

Apamea.'^  Proceeding  up  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Oronte^,  enclosed 
between  the  Anzairie  mountains  on  the  \V.  and  the  Jebal  Rieha  on  the  E. 
we  first  meet  with  Horvaish,  and  tlien  with  Kalnat-el'iMedi/k,  the  ancient 
Apamea^  built  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  Ain  Taka^  in  a  pen- 
insula formed  by  the  Orontes  and  the  lake.  It  is  now  an  insignificant 
places — ^Farther  S.  is  the  Bakar^KadeHh  u  lake  6  miles  long  by  3  brood, 
and  aboanding  in  excellent  fish. 

Hamah.l  Still  farther  S.  on  the  Orontes  is  the  celebrated  city  of 
Hamah,  the  Hamath  of  scripture,  situated  in  a  most  fertile  vale  on  both 
sides  of  the  Orontes.  The  city  still  contains  30,000  people.  Their  prin- 
cipal commerce  is  with  the  Bedouins,  whom  they  supply  with  woollen 
abbas  and  tent  furniture.  Hamah  was  the  birth-place  of  Abulfeda,  that 
most  distinguished  of  Oriental  geographers  and  annalists. 

Pntswni.]  At  n  dtraei  distance  of  about  90  British  miles  nesily  due 
E.  are  Jie  ruins  of  the  celebrated  Fslmyn,  190  miles  S.E.  of  Aleppo^ 
and  180  N.E.  of  Damascus.  These  inter^tinp:  remains  have  been  snc- 
cessively  visited  by  European  travellers  since  the  latter  end  of  the  1 7th 
century,  and  most  recently  by  ciyptains  Mangles  and  Irby  in  1818* 
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Tkmt  tnwePtw,  wlio  lad  viited  the       y  ud  mijBiiic  nriw  o»  IMiiii 

and  thoM  of  the  temple  of  tlie  sun  at  Baalbec,  did  not  think  the  twhm  of 
MmjimalaU  eqoal  to  them.  Wo  subjoin  their  description  in  •  Mie.*'  ThiM 
city  corresponds  to  the  Tadrnor  of  the  Desert^  built  by  Solomon  ;  and  as  it 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  transit  commerce  betureen  the  Persian  gulf  and 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  it  rose  to  great  wealth  and  importance.  But  the 
imfm&dent  ambition  of  ita  female  sovereign,  the  famed  Zenobia,  wlio  pre- 
■MMd  to  CMMeadwith  inqiafial  Rimm  for  Um  oniiBPe  of.  the  East,  caused 
ito  politifltl  de^tioolionr  md  fron  thoi  tiaio  U  eontbmd  to  dodine  m  % 
city,  both,  in  opulence  and  commerce,  till  it  finally  ceased  to  oiiaL 

Damascus^  Foor  days'  journey  S.  of  Hems  is  tfH>  venerable  aod  ce* 
lebrated  Damascus.  No  place  in  the  world,  says  Maundrell,  looks  so  well 
at  a  distance  as  Damascus.  It  is  situated  in  an  even  plain,  so  extensive, 
that  you  can  but  just  discern  the  mountains  which  bound  its  further  side. 
Whether  it  be  approached  on  the  W.,  or  the  S.,  or  the  N.,  the  road  is  said  to 
pass  for  honra  sncceinvoly  tbroogh  rich  oUret-grovee  and  gardens,  generally 
•idoMd  by  wallo  of  oui4iBnit  biick»  and  awnmndod  and  irrigated  by  do- 
ligiitfnl  streaanleta,  pntly  natmal .and  portly  wtUioial.  DanMeaa  and  ita 
ennrons  have  evar  becni  a  theme  of  pnuse,  not  only  by  natives,  bnt  by 
foreigners.  The  emperor  Julian  called  it  '  the  city  of  Jupiter  and  '  the  eye 
of  the  East,'  and  says,  in  his  letter  to  Serapion,  that  it  excelled  all  others 
for  the  grandeur  of  ita  temples,  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  the  excell»*nce 
of  it«  fountains,  the  multitude  of  its  streatns,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil. 
So  charming  is  the  sight,  say  the  Mnaaulmana,  that  the  prophet  Moham- 
BMd,  wben  ho  Tiewod  it  from  the  momtain  Salehiyah,  2  milea  W«  of  the 
|ilBin  and  1000  feet  abofo  the  city,  was  ao  delighted  irlth  the  proapect, 
that  ho  foibore  ooning  into  it,  leat  ho  sbonM  forget  hb  proper  bnaineaat 

"  '*  On  opening  upon  the  niinsof  PHlmyra,"  says  Manglen,  "as  »e*n  from  Ae  Valley 
«f  the  1  oinba,  we  were  much  struck  with  the  picturea^ue  effect  of  the  whelfl^  fWtiHl 
ingalto^thertlMiBoetlroiKMing  sight  of  the  UfidwtslM  It  WMwn^efiBd 

doubly  uiterestine  by  our  luiviiig  travelled  through  a  wU<|priicsH  dfstittito  of  a  s!ngl«; 
bttildiag,  from  which  we  Huddealv  opened  upoa  these  innumerublc  columns  and  other 
ivhM^  m  a  sandf  plain  on  the  aitirt*  of  the  dhstrt.    Their  mow- white  appaMWiee^ 
contrasted  with  the  yellow-nand,  produced  a  very  striking  effect."    Great,  however,  he 
proceeds  to  say,  was  their  di!t.'i]»pointment,  when,  on  n  minute  examination,  they  found 
that  there  was  not  a  single  colutim.      liment,  arrhitruv.-,  (Mtrtal,  frieze,  or  other  arcbi- 
tectur«l  leuuiaat  worthy  of  adnuration.    None  of  the  columiM  exceed  forty  fovt  in 
height,  or  fear  feet  in  diameter :  those  of  the  boasted  avenue  have  little  aaon  than 
thirty  feet  of  altituib'.    Whrrras  the  rolumns  of  Haalber  have  nearly  sixty  feet  in 
hgight,  aod  seven  in  diameter,  supporting  a  moet  rich  and  beautifully  wrought  episty^ 
linn  of  twenty  feet  man ;  and  the  pQlan  are  conatnicted  of  only  three  pieces  of  stone, 
while  thp  smallest  columns  at  Palmyra  are  formed  of  six,  seven,  and  even  eight  parts, 
in  the  centre  of  the  avenue,  however,  are  four  granite  columns,  each  of  one  single  stone, 
dbont  tUrty  feet  Ugh :  one  only  b  still  etaading.    «<  Take  any  part  of  the  ruins  eepo> 
rat»'lv."  •*•'»>■''  this  tmvfllcr,  "and  they  excite  but  little  interest;  and  altogether,  we 
judged  thf  visit  to  i'alnivra  hardly  worthy  of  the  time,  expense^  anxletyj^and  fatiguint; 
journey  through  the  wildernetw,  which  we  had  undergone  to  Tialt  it.    The  proj»Tting 
pedeMtnh  in  the  centre  of  the  column*  of  the  great  arenue  hare  a  very  unnghtly  a|^ 
pearana^    There  is  alw  a  great  sameness  in  the  architecture,  all  the  capitals  Iwing  Co- 
rinthian, oxo'plinii  thos*"  whirh  surround  the  temple  of  the  sun.   These  last  were  flut- 
ed, and,  when  decorated  with  their  brazen  Ionic  capitals,  were  doubtbas  very  haiid- 
■ome;  hat  the  latter  being  now  defteieat,  the  beanty  of  the  edHtoe  b  entliely  deetroyed. 
Tlie  srulittui  e,  as  well  of  the  <  ;i{)if:i!s  of  the  columns  as  of  the  Other  ornamental  parts 
of  the  doorways  and  buildings,  is  very  C4»arse  and  bad.    llie  three  arches  at  the  end  of 
.  tlMl  afoa— b  eo  beautiful  in  the  designe  of  Wood  and  Dawkins,  are  exooMinly  iiui|ai- 
(leant :  the  decorated  frieze  is  badly  wrought,  and  even  the  devices  are  not  striking. 
They  are  not  to  l>e  comujired  to  the  common  portJilsof  Thebes,  although  the  Egyptians 
were  unacquainte<l  witn  the  arch.  Kvery  thing  here  is  built  of  a  very  perishable  stone: 
if  it  deserves  the  name  of  nuurble,  it  is  very  inferior  even  to  that  or  Baalber  ;  and  we 
are  utciined  to  think,  the  ralas  of  the  latter  |dace  are  much  more  worthy  the  traveller  s 
ootloethaathMeerFrimjfa.''  jjjf^ 
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and  make  it  bia  paradise.  Dr  Richardson,  however,  who  liaited  it  in  1818, 
is  by  no  means  so  latitb  in  hia  aneondnan  on  tlib  city  aa  aoue  of  Ua 
deeMsora,  and  liiinka  tlm  Hi  bitntiM  hm  been  nodi  ovcr-iML  Rc- 
apeelSng  tho  view  from  Salebiyah  ibofe-mentioned,  be  saya  Am  the 
streams  of  water  irrigating  its  plain  are  not  pflreoptible  from  it ;  nor  doen 
the  plain  itself  exhibit  that  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation  that  adorns  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Nile.    It  is  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city  tliat  this  is  so  enchanting.    The  effect  of  the  view  from  Sa- 
lehiyali  is  derived  from  the  verdure  of  foliage  varying  from  the  deepest 
shade  to  the  slightaaft  tinl  of  green,  together  with  tlie  bright  Mm  waA 
doadkii  akj  limt  ilhumnMe  the  sooiefyof  an  EBstern  wodd ;  and  ao  long 
as  the  mdnre  of  the  fields  remaina  anolMngody  difinae  throngfaont  tha 
landscape  a  chann  unknown  in  countriet  where  a  dense  and  hazy  atmo- 
sphere prevails.    With  all  the  advantages  of  a  cloudless  sky,  the  environs 
of  Damascus,  in  point  ot  natural  scenery,  extent,  and  cultivation,  are  not, 
in  Richardson's  opinion,  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  the  environs  of 
London,  any  more  than  a  stream  30  yards  wide  is  to  be  compared  to  the 
majestic  Thames ;  or  aeontinnona  and  aUnoet  mdahabited  woody  of  5  or 
6  nulea  in  extent,  ia  to  be  compared  to  the  beantifnl  and  popnlow  eavinme 
of  the  EngBsh  metiopoliB.    Damascus  is  a  city  of  the  highest  aiitiqaity> 
being  at  leaat  as  ancient  as  the  daya  of  Abrduiin)  if  not  still  more  eo,  and 
has  been  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  most  of  its  contemporaries, 
as  Nineveh,  Babylon,  or  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  and  many  others,  all  of 
which  have  disappeared,  whilst  it  still  survives  as  a  populous,  respectable, 
and  wealthy  city.    Though  from  the  time  of  David  it  has  been  succes- 
aiTely  tnmaferred,  in  the  destmctive  game  of  war,  from  one  poiitfcal  head 
10  anotiiery  it  ahraya  aarrived  orery  cataatraphe,  and  twiee  nee  to  be  tha 
capital  of  a  powerfnl  state, — as  in  the  time  of  the  Ommiade  khalifs,  and 
in  that  of  the  renowned  Noureddin.    It  lies  136  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem, 
195  S.  of  Antioch,  and  276  S.S.W.  of  Diarbekir ;  long.  36"  30'  E.  of 
Greenwich,  and  lat.  33*  20'  N.    The  city  contains  no  certain  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest ;  and,  in  point  of  architecture,  the  houses  are  much  the 
same  with  those  of  other  Turkish  cities.    It  however  greatly  surpasses 
Grand  Cairo  In  cleanluiess  and  comfort.  It  is  encompassed  with  ramparts,, 
now  in  a  minou  atate.   According  to  Niebnhry  the  waUa  are  aoBBothing 
lees  than  a  leagoe  and  a  half  in  curcnmference.  The  city  ia  eaid  to  oontaiB 
above  500  lai^  and  magnificent  booaea  entitled  to  the  name  of  palacea ; 
but  all  their  beauty  and  magnificence  is  confined  to  the  interior,  as  in  all 
eastern  cities.  The  mosques  and  chapels  are  very  numerous  ;  but  the  great 
mosque,  the  ancient  cathedral,  is  the  one  most  worthy  of  attention.  The 
population,  as  usual,  is  variously  estimated.    Mr  Brown  estimated  it  at 
200,000  souls.    The  Christians  are  computed  at  12,000  by  Dr  Richard- 
aon,  and  at  20,000  by  the  Rer.  Mr  Connor,  and  the  Jewa  at  2500.  The 
Qnek  patriarch  of  Antioch  reaidet  here,  and  bea  nnder  Inn  48  afdi- 
bishf^  and  bishopa*    The  bazaars  of  Damascus  are  numerous  and  larger 
than  thaaa  of  Aleppo  ;  and  each  class  of  mechanics  and  merchants  has  its 
own  bazaar.    They  are  more  elegant  and  airy,  and  better  lighted  than 
those  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople.    The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  conaeqiently  well-shaded  from  the  sun.^^  The  chief  manufactorea  are : 

*  Ths  strBat  esM  Straight  in  AeU  Ix.  II,  ntfll  cadsis  under  tltat  appdUtion,  as  it 
leads  direct  from  the  gate  to  tlic  paliu  f  of  tlip  paHha.  Here  the  credulous  %vill  find 
abundant  food  to  uitiafy  their  Caith.  They  will  be  shown  tlie  place  where  Adam  wu« 
enatodt^wid  ths  rad  earth  of  Iha  plain  of  whioh  hb  body  was  «oaposod,-4ho  Sfol 
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ft  kiiul  of  stufi*  made  of  silk  mixed  witli  cotton,  with  which  all  Syria  ia 
supplied,  cutlery-ware  of  ateel  and  gold,  shoes  and  boots,  military  accoutre- 
mentH,  and  damaskn.  Next  to  Jerusalem  iUielf,  Damascus  is  venerated 
both  by  Christians  an<l  Moslems,  all  around  it  beini^  hallowed  ground. — 
Respecting  the  famed  Abana  and  Pharpar^  the  latter  is  recognized  in  the 
Chrt/sorrhoaSy  or  *  golden  river'  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  the 
modern  Barrady  ;  but  of  the  Abana  no  mention  is  now  made,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  of  the  other  streams  correspond  to  it.  But 
all  the  streams,  natural  and  artificial,  which  water  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
terminate  in  the  Balir-el-Marjee,  or  '  lake  of  the  meadows,'  4  hours'  jour- 
ney E.  of  the  city. 

Tile  districts  to  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  Damascus  ara  14  in  number,  and 
comprehend  the  Auranitisy  Trachon'UiSy  GaulonilUy  Itureay  BalaneOy  and 
Galitadilis  of  the  ancients. 

The  Hanranr\  The  Hauran  is  a  vast  and  fertile  plain,  producing  the 
finest  wheat  in  Syria.  It  is  inhabited  by  Turks,  Druses,  and  agricultural 
Arabs.  It  is  visited  also  in  spring  and  summer  by  several  Bedouin  tribes. 
The  resident  population  of  this  plain  is  calculated  at  60,000  souls  by 
Burckhardt,  of  whom  7000  are  Druses,  and  3000  are  Christians.  Both  the 
Turks  and  Christians,  in  their  customs  and  manners,  very  nearly  resemble 
the  Arabs,  and  speak  the  Bedouin  dialect  of  the  Arabic.  In  the  matter 
of  religion,  Turks,  Druses,  and  Christians  are  mutually  tolerant ;  and  the 
only  religious  animosities  which  Burckhardt  witnessed  were  between  the 
Greek  and  Catholic  Chnstians.  In  no  place  is  hospitality  carried  to  a 
greater  height  than  in  the  Hauran.  In  every  village  there  is  an  inn  or 
medhafe  appointed  for  the  use  of  strangers,  where  all  such  of  decent  ap- 
pearance are  lodged  and  maintained.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sheikh,"  says 
Burckhardt,  "  to  maintain  this  medhafey  which  is  like  a  tavern,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  host  himself  pays  the  bill.  The  sheikh  has  a  public 
allowance  to  pay  these  expenses." 

The  Ledjd^  The  rocky  desert  called  the  Ledja  and  the  Djehal-Hau- 
rarty  comprehends  all  the  uneven  tract  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain 
of  Hauran,  from  near  Damascus  to  Bosra.  It  is  the  Trachonitis  of 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  and  answers  to  the  two-fold  division  of  that  region, 
the  capital  of  which  was  3/iW»a,  the  ruins  of  which  are  three  miles  in 
circuit.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Djebal- Hauran,  Burckhardt  states  that 
there  are  more  than  200  ruined  villages,  all  built  of  black  porous  basalt,  at 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour's  distance  from  each  other.  This  range  of  moun- 
tains is  the  Mons  AUadamus  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  through  the  plain  of 
Hauran  that  the  Hajjee  route  to  Mecca  passes  in  its  way  from  Damascus. 
The  approach  to  Damascus  on  this  side  is  very  grand,  being  formed  by  a 
ruad  above  150  paces  wide,  bordered  on  each  side  by  groves  of  trees,  and 
continued  in  a  straight  line  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  The  termination  of 
the  Hajjee  route  through  the  Hauran  is  at  the  castle  of  Zerka,  five  days' 
journey  S.  of  Damascus.    Beyond  this  point  commences  Arabia. 

Baalbec.'\  To  the  N.W.  of  Damascus  is  the  valley  of  Baalbec,  between 
the  Libanus  and  the  Antilibanus.  Baalbec,  in  Greek  Heliopolis  or  *  city 
of  the  sun,'  was  once  a  considerable  place,  particularly  in  the  days  of  pagan 
idolatry,  but  is  now  a  miserable  village  of  100  families,  having  been  over- 

wherc  Cain  burictl  Abel, — thw  pl.-i'-p  wh«»rc  Abrdhmn  <lef«'at«»(l  the  i  kin^H, — that  whero 
Eli.iha  ntioiiite<l  Hazael, — the  hu^pitxil  built  lor  leperH  by  NaainAn  the  Syrian, — the 
hou<ie  of  Ananias, — the  cave  of  thn  Seven  Slwpens— the  tomb  of  Nodh,— and  many 
other  wonderful  npots,  both  antediluviau  and  postdiluvian. 
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thrown  by  an  euifaqiiake  in  1751,  at  which  time  it  oontained  a  popldatiim'of 
5000  peraons.  Though  a  place  of  no  political  or  commercial  importance,  yet 
the  magnificent  rains  of  its  temple — which  Abulfeda  calls  the  wonder  of 
Syria — still  arrest  the  attention  of  every  traveller  who  visits  this  region. 
They  have  been  successively  described  by  Maundrell,  Volney,  Pococke, 
Squire,  Burckhardt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  Richardson,  not  to  speak  of  the 
splendid  work  in  which  these  ruins  are  delineated  by  Dawkins  and  Wood. 
There  is.  not  any  spot  in  the  rains  of  Palmyra  so  imposing  as  the  in- 
terior riew  of  the  temple  at  Baalbec   The  temple  of  tlie  son  at  FUmyra 
is  upon  a  grander  scale  dian  the  latter,  but  it  is  choked  up  with  Arab 
houses,  and  the  architecture  is  far  inferior.''  Dr  Richardson  thinks  that  the 
buildinpr  was  originally  Jewish  and  the  work  of  Solomon,  but  that  it  was 
rebuilt  in  some  after  period,  and  that  the  second  builders,  while  raising  another 
structure  upon  the  old  foundations,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  appear  of 
one  date,  cut  a  new  surface  on  the  old  stones.  Whatever  may  be  in  this,  the 
present  temple  was  the  work  of  Antoninus  Fias»  in  the  middle  of  the  8d 
ceotuy;  the  woikmanship  of  the  Interior  and  the  northern  ontside  will 
are  evidently  Roman  and  the  style  of  architectore  Corinthian.    To  the  N. 
and  S.  of  this  stupendous  pile  are  two  others,  one  of  which  has  not  been 
finished  ;  and  half  an  hcXur's  walk  from  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  another  very 
fine  temple.    The  workmanship  of  all  these  buildings  is  without  any  viHibie 
cement  whatever,  yet  so  closely  are  the  stones  joined  together  that  the 
blade  of  a  knife  cannot  be  inserted  between  them.  Notwithstanding 
the  extraordiiiary  magnificence  of  these  rains,  the  temple  of  Baalbec  fa 
searoely  mentioned  in  the  Graek  and  Roman  writers.   The  only  writer 
who  has  mentioned  the  subject  at  all  fa  John  of  Antiocb,  who  in  a  fragment 
of  his  works  has  attributed  the  constraction  of  thfa  temple  to  Antoninus 
Fins. 


CHAP,  v.— PASHALIC  OF  TRIPOLI. 

This  district  comprehends  all  the  sea-coast  from  Latakia  S.  to  the  Nahr 
d-Kelb,  which  separates  it  from  the  pashalic  of  Acre.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  £.  by  the  chain  of  Lebanon  which  separates  it  from  the  valley  of  Baal- 
bec and  the  Talley  of  the  Orontes ;  on  the  K.  by  Cape  Zlarat,  which  divides 
it  from  the  dfatrict  of  Antaku;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  sea.    By  far  the 

^  What  astonishes  travellers  above  all  at  Baalbec,  is  the  magnitude  of  the  stonea  en* 
floffld  in  building  this  edifice ;  so  yaat  are  they,  that  the  Ignorant  natives  attribute  the 

erection  to  the  devil.  Three  of  these  stones,  armnlirjij  to  Maundrell,  who  inp;is!Mv<! 
them,  an*  one  63  feet  long,  and  the  other  two  60  ti'ct  each,  by  12  feet  broiul  and  as  many 
thirk  ;  anil  in  the  quarry  from  whence  these  stones  were  taken  there  still  remains  one 
antirely  hewn  6B  feet  long,  17.8  inches  wide,  and  1S.10  inches  thick.  But  the  bottom 
of  this  enormous  stone  remained  still  attached  to  the  rock.  Dr  Richarditon  mea-nured 
two  of  thi>  stont's  near  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  wull,  and  found  the  one  to  be  67  feet  long 
by  14  broad  and  9  thickf  and  the  otlier  6i  feet  loo^,  but  he  could  not  detenniae  ila 
bnadth  nor  thieloMH.  There  was  a  third  atMie  ot  apparently  the  Mune  dlneiudoink 
Pococke  says  that  in  the  N.  wall  there  art-  also  7  very  large  stones,  though  not  so  oolo^ 
sal  as  the  others.  Dr  Hichardson  noticed  other  stones  in  the  S.  W.  wall  10  paces  lonff 
10  Usee  broad,  Mid6  Aet  thiek.  Dr  Rlehardm  oeema  utterly  amazed  at  their  dhneB- 
sions.  Thev  are,  perhaps,  says  he,  the  most  ponderous  masses  that  human  hands  or 
human  machinery  ever  mo  veil  into  a  wall,  and  here  thev  are  between  20  and  SO  feel 
above  tlw  foundation.  Indeed,  1  am  not  acquainted  with  any  building  except  this 
where  we  can  find  stones  the  half  of  the  above  dimensions  or  even  the  fourth  of  it.  In 
the  pyramids  of  Kg^'pt  we  saw  one  or  two  stones  18  feet  long,  and  at  Koum-Ombea 
measuri'd  out*  of  2:i  tft-t  loui;.  Hut  tlieni'  art*  mere  occasional  blm^kn,  inlnMliiced  ftf 
purposes  of  particular  security.  A  whole  wall  or  a  whole  building,  of  nearly  400  fest 
»<«ide,  eoiutraeted  of  stoafls  mnn  80  to  60  fbet  kmff,  Is  sonietUnK  SMire  daui  Cyclopeao ; 
the  laboura  of  •  Hcrculos  w«ve  but  •  jtrito  to  tUs! 
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grasCer  portion  of  this  district  is  monntainous,  the  only  plain  being  the  nar- 
row 8trij)f  oil  the  coast.  It  is  watered  hy  numberless  mountain-streams, 
but  it  is  lesH  highly  cultivated  than  the  teiTaces  of  Lebanon.  The  chief  pro- 
dnctioDs  are  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton ;  but  tobacco  chiefly  in  the  district 
of  latitMfti  A  great  part  of  Mount  Lebanon  u  indoded  in  ihb  ptj'phriift,' 
which  is  divided  into  14  dwtricto :  viz.  1.  Dfebhel  BtMrai,  a  considerBbi» 
tract  to  tbe  E.  of  Tripoli,  and  which  contains  12  %'itlagas,  of  which  Antoura^ 
Bethiraiy  and  Canobin  are  the  chief. — 2.  El  Zawye,  a  small  district  in 
Lower  Lebanon. — 3.  Batroon,  a  village  with  a  small  district  on  the  sea- 
coast. — 4.  £1  Kouva,  ill  the  lower  part  of  Lebanon  divided  from  El  Zawye 
by  the  Nahr  Kadisha. — 5.  El  Fetouh  to  the  E.  of  Djebedl,  and  bordering 
ou  tbe  Kesrauuan. — 6.  Akoura,  a  small  district  with  a  village  of  the  same 
name,  ^  seat  of  a  Maronite  bishqi.^?.  El  Dmni/e,  to  the  N.  and  N.W. 
of  Bcahiiai^— 8.  Df^il,  a  district  on  die  eoast  belonging  to  the  town  of 
that  name. — 9.  Djebbel-el-Menwitra^  a  Mutualee  district  in  the  days  of  Nie- 
babr. — 10.  El  HenneU  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Lebanon  towards  Baal* 
bee— 11.  El  Kataa,  E.  of  Batroon.— 12.  El  Kella.— 13.  El  Sharn.'- 
14.  Tortosa  on  the  coast,  and  15.  El  Akkar^  the  northern  declivity  of 
Lebanon.  But  this  last  district  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  the 
Akoura  of  Niebubr.  To  these  must  be  added  the  mountainous  territories 
of  the  ifffdrtfyrisf  and  Immdikmt  extending  from  the  Nahr  el  Kehir  or 
great  river  to  the  N.  of  Lotakia.  The  Mntnaloca  formerly  possessed  7  dis- 
tricts in  this  paahalic  for  two  centuries,  bat  they  were  expelled  by  Yonsef, 
emir  of  the  Druses,  and  they  in  their  torn  seized  the  Belad  fiaalbec,  and 
drove  out  the  inhabitants.  They  are  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  number. 
The  whole  of  the  Libanus  which  belongs  to  the  pashalic  of  Tripoli  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  emir  of  the  Druses,  who  pays  the  miri  or  capitation- 
tax,  amounting  tu  130  purses,  collecting  for  himself  more  than  600  purses. 

ZoAiArta.]  Coming  from  the  N.  Latakia  is  the  first  place  of  conse- 
qnenoe.  This  district  formed  part  of  the  ancient  €ku$aH»,  so  called  from 
mount  Casins,  a  range  of  hills  extending  N.  to  tbe  Orontes.  Latakia,  the 
ancient  Laodie§a  ad  mare  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  named  it 
in  honour  of  his  mother.  It  stands  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Cape  Ziarat,  an 
elevated  promontory  which  advances  half  a  league  into  the  sea.  Thooc:h 
formerly  a  commercial  city  of  considerable  importance,  being  the  port  of 
Aleppo,  its  commerce  is  now  declined  iu  consequence  of  tlie  decline  of 
Aleppo,  and  it  does  not  now  contain  above  4000  sonls,  though  30  years 
iflo  it  contained  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  subject  to  earthqnakes,  one  of 
vraich  in  1796  nearly  destroyed  the  place.  Several  Roman  antiqaities  are 
■till  to  be  found  here. 

Jebileey  S^c.'}  To  the  S.  of  this  is  Jebilee,  tbe  ancient  GabalOf  now  a 
place  of  no  consequence. — From  Latakia  to  Tortosa  is  almost  a  continued 
succession  of  ruins  along  a  vast  rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Anzeyrey 
mountains,  of  no  great  height. —  Tartous  or  Tortom^  the  ancient  Orthosia, 
a  place  of  great  consequence  during  the  crusades,  has  nothing  remainii^ 
hnt  its  Mile,  which  is  very  large  nd  still  inhahited*  A  large  Christian 
chnreh  belonging  to  the  place  still  stands  almost  enlife,  hnt  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  stall  for  cattle*  S.  of  this  is  the  isle  of  Ptuui,  the  Arvad  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Aradtis  of  the  Gr^ks.  The  island  is  now  deserted,  and 
a  bare  rock,  without  a  single  trace  of  those  numerous  houses  that  once 
covered  it.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  continent,  are  the  supposed  rains  of  the 
Simifva  of  Strabo  inhabited  by  the  Zeinnrites  of  Scripture. 

Tripoli.^  South  of  this  is  the  modern  Tripoli,  composed  of  three  cities, 
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fMpMtive  nbmlM.   U  k  bnill  on  the  deelifi^  of  the  lowoit  liilli  of  the 

LibanoB,  about  half  an  hoar  from  the  shore.   It  u  tlio  noiteit  town  in  all 

Syria,  the  houses  being  all  well-built  of  stone,  and  neatly  constnicted 
within.  It  is  surrounded  with  luxuriant  gardens,  producing  abundance  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  extending  over  the  whole  triangular  space  between 
the  town  and  the  sea.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Wady 
Kadfwha,  which  enters  the  plain  tbroogh  a  beautiful  narrow  valley,  and 
after  tmveniag  tha  torn  foils  Into  the  sea  abool  the  northern  tide  of  the 
triangle.  It  b  a  ihaUow  Wf^  stream  at  its  month,  not  eten  navigsble  by 
boats.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  stands  tha 
tomb  of  Abou  Nazer ;  and  opposite  on  the  S.  side,  just  where  the  Kadesha 
enters  the  town,  is  the  citadel,  which  commands  both  the  town  and  the 
whole  plain  below,  but  which  is  itself  commanded  by  the  height  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  only  150  yards  distant.  This  oitadel  is  an  oUl 
Saracenic  building,  as  ancient  as  the  ^och  of  the  crusades,  and  has 
latdf  been  completely  repaired  bjr  Beiber  Aga.  Tripoli  is  the  most  hn- 
tooied  spot  in  all  Syria,  as  the  maritime  plam  and  neighbonring  moantaine 
place  every  variety  of  clime  witilin  a  short  distance  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  Wady  Kadesha  is  the  most  pictoresqae  of  valleys.  Yet  the  situationt 
however  beautiful,  is  not  healthy ;  and  from  July  to  September  epidemic 
fevers  prevul  here,  as  at  Scanderoon  and  Cyprus.  These  are  owing  to  the 
practice  of  inundating  the  gardens,  in  order  to  water  the  mulberry-trees, 
that  tbey  may  be  sufficiently  invigorated  to  put  forth  a  second  foliage. 
.The  tofm»  nereover,  being  open  only  to  the  W.,  the  air  baa  no  circnlationy 
and  a  eonstant  feeling  of  lasritnde  is  ezperieneed,  which  lendeie  lieaith 
diere  never  beyond  convalescence*  The  population  of  the  place  is  e§ti- 
msted  at  16»000,  one-third  of  whom  are  Greek  Christians  under  a  bishop. 
The  commerce  of  Tripoli,  once  considerable,  has  been  on  the  decline  evor 
since  the  destruction  of  the  French  traile.  The  chief  article  of  export  is 
silk,  both  raw  and  manufactured  ;  the  other  articles  are  spon^fes,  soap,  and 
alkali  for  making  iu  Candian  soap,  which  contains  very  little  alkali,  is 
imported*  but  enn4enrth  of  its  weight  of  alkali  being  here  added  to  it»  it 
h  vmM  to  great  adfvitign.  Galls  from  the  Anaeyrey  mountains,  yellow 
was  from  Lebanon,  and  madder,  form  other  articles  of  exportation.  The 
position  of  this  place  is  in  35"  44"  20"  E.  long.,  and  34'  26'  26"  N.  lat. 

Balroon7\  S.  of  Tripoli  is  the  ancient  Botrys,  now  Bafroon,  founded 
by  Ithobal  king  of  Tyre,  about  the  time  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  It  still 
contains  about  400  houses,  and  is  the  see  of  a  Maronite  bishop. — S.  of 
Batroon  is  Djebaily  3  hours'  journey  distant.  This  place  was  the  abode 
of  tlie  ancient  GiblUes  who  fnmished  Hiram  with  stone-squarers  in  pre- 
paring materials  for  Solomon's  temple,  and  the  Tyriana  with  canUmrs.  • 
■■ .  Jnlerior  or  Mountain  DutricU.']  Tb»  part  of  the  Lebanon  cli^ 
.within  this  pashalic  is  called  the  Kesraouan^  the  Castravau  of  the  cm* 
eades^  aa  mentioned  before.  It  is  chiefly  possessed  by  the  Maronites. 
The  convent  of  Canobin  is  the  residence  of  the  Maronite  patriarch  ;  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  Maronite  community.  It  is 
merely  a  collection  of  cells,  hermitages,  and  monasteries,  with  a  clinrch. 
Ten  hours'  distance,  including  stoppages  by  the  way,  from  Tripoli  ^for 
4istancee  here  are  not  moasnrod  bv  miles  as  m  Einope,  bnt  by  time)  is 

illm  delii^itftd  rillage  of  Edm  near  the  finned  cedars  of  Lebanon.   It  con- 
tains .a  population  of  500  fimiliee,  who  quit  the  place  on  the  approach  of 

^jiylnter,  and  descend  the  monntains  to  the  ?Ulage  of  Zgarti,  an  bonr'e  die- 
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tance  from  Tripoli.  E«den  within  5  miles  of  the  cedars,  so  renowned 
in  sacred  and  profane  hbtory ;  and  in  all  probability  these  lofty  trees  an- 
ciently grew  much  nearer  the  village  of  £deu,  an  we  read  in  Kyftkiftl  of 
llMtrawof  BdMiMllMdboioeat  aadbeHof  Lebaaon.* 

PALBSTINly  OE  THE  HOLY  XrANfi. 

Iniroduclorif  Remarkg,']  We  have  at  length  arrived  at  dM  BKWt  w« 
ISfnting  of  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  glob«»  wlMther  morally  or 
physically  considered.  This  onr«  favoured  spot  was  originally  called 
Canaan  from  its  first  inhabitants  ;  but  was  afterwards  designated  by  other 
appellations,  as  '  the  Land  of  Promise  ;*  *  the  Land  of  God ;'  '  the  Holy 
Luid '  the  Pleasant  Land and  emphatically,  '  the  Laud,'  and  *  the 
Land  Bomag  with  milk  and  honey.'  It  was  dio  odled  '  the  Land  of 
jhdAf*  firooi  Jiulah  ihm  prineipal  Iriba;  and  Jmdma  after  tha  fatam  htm 
lha  fiabyloniah  captivity,  when  the  inhabitants  were  called  Jehudim  or 
Jews.  It  was  also  called  Palestine  from  the  PUUitiBaa  who  inhabit  part 
of  the  sea-coast,  and  this  was  the  appellation  most  commonly  used  by 
Roman  and  ecclesifwtical  writers,  when  it  became  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empire  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  In  more  modem  times  it 
has  been  generally  called  '  the  Holy  Land'  amongst  Christians,  as  being 
lha  only  aeecioo  or  the  globo  wfaena  om  wonhip  of  the  tme  God  was  pre* 
avvad  and  perpetaatad  for  mow  than  15  oauturiaa»  and,  abovia  all,  m 
Mag  honoarad  by  the  personal  advani  al  the  great  Maanah,  the  vaot  and 
the  offspring  of  David,  who  was  at  once  David's  spa  and  David's  Lord, 
and  as  beii^^  the  grand  theatre  where  the  mystery  of  man  s  redemption 
was  accomplished  by  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ.  In  short  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  ancient  history  of  this  land,  and  of  them 
who  inhabited  it,  render  this  small  spot  of  more  interest  and  importance 
in  the  eye  of  him  who  reads,  and  studies,  and  uuderstauds  his  Bible,  than 
any  other  poftkn  of  tha  habitable  f^oba;  and  hanea  tha  eager  solidtade 
aC  all  ehnaaa  of  CfaiwtiaBa  ta  haow  aaaBoAlny  of  the  geography  of  a  apol 
aaMieialad  hi  their  minds  with  so  many  intcaresting  and  hidlowed  ciraaB^ 
atancat  Yet  sabjeelad  ns  it  has  been  for  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  cen* 
tuies  to  the  dosiaion  of  a  people  and  a  faith  above  all  others  hostile  to 
Chrisiaanityy  wa  are  but  imperiBetly  acgnainteti  with  its  internal  topo* 

*  It  Is  somewlist  strance  that  the  name  of  tkii  village  has  e«cap4>d  the  notiise  of  Amw 
mm  memMm,  as  It  is  aaMMsdly  tlw  very  plsoslnttnded  by  the  prophet,  and  aottito 
yttasval  Eden.  The  famous  redar-tree^  are  now  reduced  to  sovi-n,  and  these  venerable 
patriarchs  gf  the  vegetable  world  are  fiast  hastening  to  utter  extinction.  In  the  middle 
•rtlw  16A  century  their  number  was  »;  in  167A,  t4;  in  1650,  eS;  In  1686, 16;  In 
ITSS,  15;  and,  in  IBIO,  Barrlchardt  counted  only  1)  or  12;  and,  finally,  in  1818,  Dr 
Bicbardaoo  found  only  7.    It  is  probable  that  within  leHM  than  half  a  century  not  one 

thcBB  will  be  found.  It  la  Impossible  to  state  the  age  of  these  cedars.  The  inhabi- 
iMrti  4s*outl^  believe  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Identical  forest  which  furnished 
tiM  tiStAcr  ot  Soloinou's  temple  some  three  thousand  years  since  ;  and  ever^'  year,  on 
the  day  of  the  transfiguration,  the  Maronitea,  the  Greelcs,  and  the  Armenians,  cele- 
brate mass  here  at  the  foot  of  a  cedar,  upon  a  homely  altar  of  stone.  It  is  oertain  that 
the  cedars  now  standing  were  ancient  trees  sereral  hundred  years  ago.  It  has  been  a 
eonaaon,  though  verj-  erroneous  notion,  that  the  cedars  stand  in  the  niiiNt  of  perpetual 
mow*  Uow  cedars  or  any  trees  w'hatsoever  can  grow  amidst  constant  suow  is  ^uito 
lacsaselvriWcaadltls  oqaslly  as  tfcat  say  ahonld  Imw  bsMwsd  It.  Thm  can  bs  as  va- 

gctatlcn  oven  of  lichens  where  the  snow  never  melts,  and  mueh  le&s  can  it  b<>  Niippa^ed 
thst  such  cnormoiu  trees  as  the  cedars  can  vegetate  at  all  in  such  a  case.  There  is 
dways  a  line  of  demarcation  between  trees  and  snow  in  all  such  moantalns  as  are 
CaveriMl  more  or  less  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  such  parts  of 
Liribauou  as  iittain  that  elevatioii.  The  iact  is,  that  where  the  cedars  stand,  the  snow 
bqiina  to  melt  in  April,  and  is  totsQy  dissolved  by  the  end  sf  Joly,  ooipt  ia  sadi 
cavHies  ss  are  InacmsdMe  Is  tbs  sslsr  lays. 

IV.  8  C 
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'graphy,  and  iu  natural  liibtory.  Indeed  this  country  never  will,  aud  never 
can  be  properly  explored  in  iu  present  political  atite*  It  mutt  be  d»> 
livend  from  TVnldsh  oppremon  and  ManommedMi  bigotry, — it  moat  be 
dearad  of  all  the  rabbiah  broogbt  into  it  by  the  superstitiona  Helena,  and 
perpetuated  by  thoae  boats  of  monks  who  have  nestled  in  it  ever  since,  and 
be  brought  under  a  regular,  efficient  and  enlightened  system  of  govern- 
ment,— before  we  can  expect  such  accounts  of  its  physical  geography  and 
natural  history  as  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  rational  and  enlightened 
mind,  aud  enable  us  to  compare  the  ancient  with  the  modem  Palestine. 


CHAP.  I.— POLITICAL  GEOGUAi'MY. 

The  Holy  Land  ia  at  present  under  the  doniinion  of  two  iiaslias, — ^thoae 
of  Acre  and  Damasrus  :  the  one  ruling  the  coast, — the  otlier  the  interior. 
Till  lately  the  coast  was  divided  into  two  paslmlics, — tho^e  of  Acre  and 
Gaza  :  the  former  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Djebail  nearly  to  Jatta, — 
and  the  latter  from  Jaffa  to  £1  Arish.  These  two  have  been  very  recently 
nnited,  and  now  farm  tbe  paahalic  of  Acre.  But  the  moat  of  tm  interior, 
comprehending  Jeraaaiein,  Hebron,  Nabloiia,  Tibeciaa,  and  in  lact  tlia 
peater  part  of  Palestine,  are  included  in  the  peabalic  of  Damascus,  which 
comprehends  all  the  districts  E.  of  the  Jordan  once  possessed  by  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  In  its  present 
political  division  the  pasha  of  Acre  has  under  him  tlio  wliole  of  the  moun- 
taiiiouH  territoiy  of  the  Druses,  and  the  coast  of  Souihern  Pluenicia, 
from  the  Nahar-el-Kelb  south  to  Cape  Blanco,  the  ancient  Scala  Tyrwrum, 
and  the  Album  PromMioniim  of  Ptolemy.  This  latter  portion  was  not 
included  in  the  early  lanelitiah  territory ;  but  the  moantamona  tract 
bounding  it  on  the  S.E.,  now  called  the  Druse  territory,  and  the  Bekan 
or  valley  between  the  two  Lebanona,  as  far  N.W.  aa  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  two  ranges,  was  given  to  them.  From  this  N.W.  point  the  boun- 
dary of  the  ancient  Israelites  ran  S.W.  along  the  summit  of  the  eastern 
chain,  or  Antilihanuj*,  to  tlie  point  where  it  diviTf^en  into  two  ranges,  in- 
cluding in  this  angle  the  upper  valley  and  sources  ot  tlie  Jordan.  From 
the  bead  of  the  angle,  the  boundary  ran  along  the  summit  of  the  8.E. 
range,  called  Mount  Hermoo,  to  ita  moat  aimtfaem  point.  Brom  thence 
the  eastern  limit  went  alongat  the  weatem  boundary  of  the  Hanran,  croaa- 
ing  in  its  way  tbe  range  of  Mount  Gilead,  and  from  thence  S.  over  a 
lully  rugged  region  all  the  way  to  the  river  Amon,  the  northern  frontier 
of  ancient  Moab,  whilst  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Ammonites  lay  to  tbe 
E.  of  this  line.  This  limit  was  included  in  the  oritrinal  grant,  and  is  quite 
independent  of  the  subsequent  conquests  of  David  ;  when  under  his  son, 
the  great  Solomon,  tlie  eastern  boundary  was  carrie<l  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  N.  eastern  to  Hamath  in  S)Tia,  on  the  Oroutes,  in  34"  46'  N.  lat. 
It  waa  then  that  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  reached  from  aea  to  aea,  namdy» 
fnm  the  Meditenanean  aea  to  the  Red  aea,  and  from  <  the  river* — the 
Euphratoa  to  the  enda  of  the  land,  at  the  brook  Sihor  or  torrent  of  El 
Ariah,  or,  as  it  ia  ezpreaaed  elsewhere,  from  Tipbsah  or  Thapsacus  to 
Gaza.  In  this  large  sense  it  included  the  whole  of  the  modem  pashalic  of 
Damascus,  the  Syrian  desert,  and  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  Edo* 
mites,  and  Moahites,  now  included  under  Arabia.  This  extended  domi- 
nion, however,  was  but  temporary,  and  the  possessions  of  the  Israelites 
wave  8000  leduced  to  thmr  wiginal  limits.    Having  described  the  country 
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E.  of  the  Jonlan  in  our  accoont  of  Oamaaciis,  wo  must  here  confine  our- 
selves to  the  pashalic  of  Acre,  and  the  country  W.  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  sea.  In  tliis  tract  are  comprehended  Southern  Phcenicia,  the  DnisiaTi 
mountaineers,  the  two  Galilees  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  the  district  of  Nablous  S.  of  the  Galilees,  Judea  Proper, 
and  the  coMt  0NMn  Cape  Blanco  to  £1  Arish.  On  inspecting  the  map, 
Hub  tract  ia  seen  to  be  bat  a  long  narrow  stripe  of  territory,  eitaoding 
fronot  SI*  to  34"  N.  lat.,  or  207  Britisb  nnles  atangBt  tb6  ooatt;  and  no 
where  above  50  Bfitiili  oiiles  broad,  from  the  aea  to  Sie  Jordan,  nor  abova 
60  miles  from  the  coast  to  the  Dead  sea.  Even  including  the  Trans- 
jordanic  portion,  its  utmost  breadth  seldom  exceeds  80  miles,  and  in  the 
oortheni  part  not  above  50  miles  from  Mount  iiermon  to  the  sea. 


CHAP.  U.— TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tapegrapky.'J  Am  the  limha  of  oar  woik  foitiid  va  to  entor  into  any 
anmite  doacription  of  the  aspect,  climate,  and  prodactioaa,  of  thfe  Inte- 
resting spot,  which  it  iroaltl  require  a  volume  to  delineate,  we  moat  con- 
tent onrselves  with  grivincr  a  short  outline  of  the  various  diatricta  meliticiled 
above,  be^nnine;  with  the  coast  S.  of  the  Nahar  Kelb. 

Ph(ENIcia.]  liairoo/,  the  ancient  Berylnsy  is  the  first  place  of  any  conse- 
quence as  we  go  to  the  S.W.  It  was  once  a  celebrated  place,  and  made 
a  Roman  colony  by  Augoatos  CMv«  It  became  a  colabiated  aaminary  of 
Iswyeia  in  the  hMar  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  it  waa  aa  fiMoooa 
for  the  study  of  bw  in  the  East,  as  Rome  in  the  Weat,  and  was  styled  by 
Justinian,  that  paragon  of  legislatOfB,  '  the  mother  and  nurse  of  the  law.' 
During  the  crusades  it  was  taken  and  retaken,  and  suffered  severely 
both  firom  Christians  and  Saracens.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  the  capital 
of  Faker-el-deen,  prince  of  the  Druses,  and  the  remains  of  his  elegant  pa- 
lace and  ornamented  gardens  still  exist.  It  is  the  sea-port  for  the  cotton 
and  ailka  of  the  Droaes,  and  ia  anrrounded  with  mulberry-plantations,  and 
orange  and  otife-grovci.  Bairoot  ia  a  fine  healthy  place,  and  containa 
abovt  10,000  souls,  SOOO  of  whom  are  Tories,  the  rest  Droaea  and  Chris- 
tians. 

SaideJ^  S.W.  of  Bairoot  is  Saidcj  the  ancient  Sidofty  the  mother  of 
the  Phoenician  commerce,  and  famed  for  its  liavon  in  the  days  of  Jacob. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  capital  of  the  PiKpnicians  before  Tyre 
rose  into  importance.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  Saide  is  a  very  pretty 
country,  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  is  two  miles  wide,  being 
filled  with  eztenriTo'  and  abady  grovea  and  gardens,  with  narrow  lanaa 
between  them.  The  lulb  themaelTea  are  alM  froitfoL  Saide  ia  a  larger 
Umjx  than  Acre,  the  situation  is  good,  and  the  air  sahibrioos ;  and  it  con- 
taina a  population  of  15,000  aoala,  8000  of  whom  aroMarooitaa,  400 
Jews,  and  the  rest  Turks. 

Ti/rc.']  Ten  miles  S.W.  of  Saide  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sarepta, 
and  15  miles  S.W.  of  this  latter  is  Soor,  the  ancient  Tj/rc,  called  by 
Joshua  '  the  strong  city  of  Tzoor,'  and  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
FhoMudan  cttiei.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Sidon,  and  at  a 
enbsaqoant  period  to  have  odipied  that  dty  itself  in  commercial  wealth 
and  political  importance,  it  bung  the  greatest  mart  in  the  ancient  worid, 
and  possessed  of  all  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  So  great  was 
its  naval  power  that  it  baffled  the  arms  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror  Shal- 
manaaar.   It  withstood  the  arma  of  Nebnchadnezaar  for  13  yaara,  and 
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when  at  length  their  city  was  taken  by  that  powerful  prince,  the  inhabi- 
tants retired  into  the  insnlar  Tyre  where  they  built  a  new  town,  which  soon 
rofte  to  equal  importance  with  the  continental  city.  This  renovated  Tyre 
stood  a  siege  of  7  months  from  Alexander  the  Great,  who  treated  the  cap* 
tire  inhabitants  with  unrelenting  cmelty.  Bat  H  Was  again  ivMIl  aoA 
M$p«opled  by  tlw  MUM  conqueror  wIm>  nd  diittOfed  it>  iMid  roM  tgahi  t» 
inpiMriiiiee,  tlMyqsil  not  to  its  pristine  gnndMiv  «i  the  iiioiM)i|>oly  of  oMB- 
MDlui  which  the  Ibraitar  Tyre  enjoyed  was  now  annihilated  for  ever. 
After  the  Saracenic  conquest  of  Syria,  Tyre  gradually  derlined,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  it  was  a  miserable  village  with  hardly  10  poor 
fishermen  inhabiting  it.  But  within  these  30  years  Tyre  or  Soor  has 
again  begun  to  lift  up  its  head.  In  1816,  Soor,  according  to  Buckingham, 
coDtamed  800  aiibstantial  atone  built  dwellings,  with  suitable  appendages, 
beaidea  other  imaller  hooaee  for  the  poorer  ehiaseo,  a  mosque,  8  Cliriftiftii 
dnirdies,  a  public  batlr,  and  3  btsaars.  He  csJtulated  the  increasing 
pt^pulation  at  from  6000  td  8000  souls,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  An£ 
Oirtholica;  the  rest  Mussulmen,  Arabs,  and  Turks.  Mr  Connor,  how- 
ever, in  18S0,  gives  a  much  lower  estimate  of  the  population,  making  it 
only  1900  in  whole,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  Greek  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  the  place,  and  of  these  100  only  were  Turks. — Two  hours 
&W.  of  this  is  tbe  WUte  Cape,  the  boundary  between  PbcBnicia  and 

Dmmm  Territory.]  Thia  inonntaiamia  tnct  wnpnlMidailM  ■oMli<^ 

em  fNMtion  of  Mount  LebMion,  and  contains,  according  to  Miebnhr,  92  die- 
^ids.  It  has  the  Kesrawan  inhabited  by  the  Maronities  on  the  north,  who, 
though  a  distinct  community  from  the  Druses,  and  living  entirely  by  them* 
selves,  are  yet  under  the  government  of  the  emir  of  the  Druses.  The 
territorv  we  are  now  about  to  describe  belongs  to  the  Dru^^e^,  as  distinct 
fiNHB  toe  Maronitea*  Vofaiey  assigns  only  7  districts  to  the  Druses  in- 
Midof  «8;taidiiti  pe*iUe  thM  tiM  82  dMeli  abora  iMMinMd 
be  nMrely  subditfaMma  t>f  tbe  7  gifen  by  YolBef.  One  of  ^heae  22  in 
called  thn  KeirtHmmy  whidi  is  the  fMnd  atnM  tot  the  whole  of  tbe 
Maronite  territory,  and  does  not  belong  to  ^e  DiMes.^^  Another  district 
called  El-Katta  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  Maronite  district,  and 
It  therefore  must  be  deducted  from  the  number ;  the  district  of  El- 
Gharbia,  mentioned  by  Volney,  is  subdivided  into  two  by  Burckhardt ;  and 
nndther  called  Sahel  or  tbe  flat  country  is  mentioned  by  Volney,  though 
■ot  specified  by  Miabdnr  or  Boiddnrdt.  Aa  it  ia  impoMible  to  be  nredan 
on  this  Wd,  ind  as  aesml  of  the  atdxK^OM  ateto  to  fanfe  little  Mm 
to  the  title  of  dia>inl^batni»<wdyptltyiemtorieabdongingtodiff^^ 
shiekhs,  and  some  to 'die  pasha,  and  some  to  the  porte,  we  think  it  best  to 
adhere  to  Volney's  dirision.  The  1*/  district  is  Maine  on  tbe  north,  rich 
inironminea.    The  8<i»  GAnf6,  or  the  western  diattict,  baa  fine  foieaia  of 


^^yt  fyP^*^^  However,  that  tbe  district  called  Fesrawan  by  Burckhardt, 
vad  enuMsrsled  lunonpilbcss  Msnging  to  tbe  Dnneit,  most  not  be  oonfouuded  with 
the  Ketrawan  of  the  Maronite^  reaching  from  the  Nahar  Kebir  to  the  Nahar  Kelb. 
The  present  is  a  small  district  reschiog  S.  along  the  aboreSM  boon  from  the  Mahw 
Ilaaldm  to  a  tmaU  khan  mtr  EWMOUm,  and  noMy  tUs  saoas  brsatfth  aenss  the 
mountains.  It  is  placed  by  hlsa  sinong  the  Maronite  districts,  and  amongst  thow  of 
tbe  Druses  In  another  ulace.  If  the  Nabar-el-Kelb  be  the  southern  limit  of  the 
paabalic  of  Tripoli  and  of  tbe  Mafaallea,  this  district  must  be  chMaed  In  that  vtAaOe, 
and  as  a  Maronite  distriot :  yet  we  arc  told  that  the  whole  of  this  district  would  fid 
within  the  Pashalio  of  Saide  and  Acre,  and  consequently  amongat  the  Druse  diatrlels. 
lih  al^Wd^t.'**'*"^  ^  «so«fanfly  of  l«|«gnqftiflsl  slatM^  and  it  mnst  be 
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|niie«.  The  S</,  Sahel  is  ft  6at  tract  adjoining  the  sea,  and  abounding  in 
Tine«.  The  My  Shouf,  the  central  district,  is  noted  for  silks,  but  of  itjfe- 
rior  quality.  The  bth,  Tefa  or  the  apple-diatrict,  is  on  the  south,  Tiie 
6/A  is  Shakif  or  the  tobacco  district ;  and  the  7lA,  D;oord,  the  big^  md 
coldest  district  of  BiM  tenitory.^TliB  fMidanM  ef  tht  XIhm  «intt 
ie«i  llie  vQhige  of  JSeMim,  iHicve  he  bn  built  a  splen^  pekoe  bi  iho 
llgl^Bifc  tarte^  the  ielefior  being  highly  and  tastefdlly  decorated.  There 
ere  three  tribes  or  powerful  clans  of  the  Druses,  the  Sheab,  the  YezUky, 
md,  the  Neked,  of  which  the  first  has  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and 
manages  every  thing  with  a  high  hand.  This  family  cmne  originally 
from  the  Druse  mounuin  of  Jebal  Aala  between  Latakia  and  Aleppo. 
The  second  family,  the  Yezbeky,  reside  in  the  district  of  El  Barouk  h»* 
tteeen  Deir-el-Kamar  and  Zehle ;  whibi  the  Hehed  ere  oonfioed  to  Deir- 
el-Keaier. 

MARimn  PALseTnn.]  As  soon  as,  in  going  &W.  donget  the  ooeit 

we  scale  the  mountain- pass  of  the  Tyrian  Ladder,  we  enter  on  the  maii* 
time  ikem  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  district  is  divided  from  the  interior 
by  a  moimtwn-belt  of  from  1500  to  *2000  feet  in  height,  which  reaches  all 
the  way  from  the  bay  of  Acre  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  Several  lateral 
ridges  from  this  upland  belt  run  down  towards  the  shore,  and  in  some 
places  reach  it,  forming  promontories  or  heed-lande  on  the  ooest.  Of  thie 
tract.  Acre,  Jaffa,  and  Geee,  ere  et  preeeM  ikb  mdj  phesee  of  pelilicel 
or  eeooMniel  Sespofteiiee 

Aere^  Acre,  the  seat  of  a  paabe  of  three  tails,  is  the  ancient  Aceo^ 
enlMiiy  imlly  named  Ptolemauy  from  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Its 
preeent  name  of  St  Jean  d'Acre  was  imposed  on  it  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades  by  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  place  has  obtain- 
ed lasting  renown  from  the  various  sieges  it  has  sustained  at  different  pe- 
riods of  its  history,  particularly  that  which  it  underwent  from  the  cru- 
saders, when  it  was  finally  tidcen  by  Riehatd  the  Lioii4ieerte4,  eftw » 
long  tad  very  gallint  Mmee  by  ita  SereceeBc  gemeon;  end  kedy.  In 
VJWf  when  it  anelehied  m  eiege  nwn  the  French  erne  ender  Nepoleoft 
HlinO|»ni  III  who  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  the  geniMni 
bebg  aided  in  their  defence  by  a  body  of  British  sailors  from  the  squadron 
under  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  This  city  had  fallen  rapidly  to  decay  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Christians  by  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt,  and  was 
almost  deserted,  till  the  celebrated  Jezzar  Pasha,  by  repairing  the  town  and 
harbour,  made  it  the  first  city,  in  point  of  strength  end  importance,  on  the 
coast.  It  contains  at  priMftt  eboi^  80»000  bMdttU.  All  the  noei 
wfaicble  the  eteple  HmnI  of  the  people  of  MeeifaM^  eeteie  by  lUft  port, 
ted  beoee  the  fanporteaoe  ef  this  place.  It  liee  27  nllee  of  Tyre,  end 
upwards  of  98  inroad  distance  N.  of  Jerusalem. 

JBoufU  CarmeL^  Mount  Carmel  is  a  flattened  cone  of  2000  feet  in 
height,  extending  E.  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  S.  to  the  ancient  Ceesaree. 
It  was  once  celebrated  for  its  vines :  hence  its  name  in  Hebrew  signifiee 
<  the  vine  of  God.'    But  its  wonted  fertility  has  long  disappeared. 

CtfMTtfa.]]  Cffisarea  does  not  now  exist ;  and  not  a  single  inhabitant  ia 
mgw  le  be  mnd  whAo  the  itfttely  city  of  Herod  eioed»  end  where  Ml 
pled  Irie  eftoee  eo  eloquently  befiire  king  Agrippa. 

Jajfa,"]  No  other  pleee  of  importence  occurs  on  the  coeet  lOlire  eifive 
et  Jeflh,  the  ancient  JoppOy  and  tbeporf  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  veiy  endent 
toem,  40  miles  W.  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  obtained  celebrity  in  Tnodern 
tioMe,  by  its  siege,  captore,  and  the  nuMeacre  of  its  gandaon  by  Boni^ierte. 
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The  place  at  present  contains  5000  rouIs,  600  of  whom  are  Christians. 
Its  commerce  cliiefly  consists  in  grain,  particularly  rice  from  Ecr>T)t,  and 
in  the  exportation  of  soa  and  cotton.  The  former  is  made  of  olive-oil 
and  ashes.  ;  ' 

*.  FkS&aku}  At  ft  miftll  dteaoe  to  the  S.  of  J«ffii  eommeiieed  fSbib  ttr* 
ritmy  of  the  Finliitines,  ft  maiitiiiie  tract>  ezttndiiig'  to  Gtsk   Of  the 

ire  cities,  Ashdod,  Ekron,  Gaik,  Atkeiim,  and  Gaza,  the  last  k  now  the 
only  place  which  still  retains  some  iroportanee.    Aakelon  has  ceaSied  to 

exist ;  of  Gath  we  hear  no  account ;  Ekron  is  now  a  mined  village  ;  and 
Ashdod  is  but  a  small  town  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Gnzn  still  contains  a 
small  fortr^s,  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  aga,  and  is  a  comfortable  looking 
place.  *  » 

El-'Jruk,']i  EUAiishy  the  andent  XMnoooloitra,  and  the  natural  fron- 
tier of  Pidestine  on  the  side  of  £g>i)t,  lies  in  the  midst  of  drifting  sandi. 
It  has  ft  strong  substantial'  fortress,  whidi  was  pat  into  good  condition  by 
the  French  while  they  possessed  Egypt. 

Interior  Palestine.]  There  are  four  routes  into  the  interior:  viz. 
throe  from  the  cojist,  and  one  from  Damascus.  Of  the  three,  the  most 
northern  is  that  by  Acre  and  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem  ;  the  second  is  from 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  by  Al-Ramla,  over  the  mountains  ;  ami  tlie  third  is 
from  Gaza,  by  Hebron,  to  Jerosalem.  Having  describeil  the  coast  from 
Acre  to  El-Arisb,  order  requires  that  we  commence  with  the  most  sooth- 
m  nnite^— that  from  EI- Arisb»  hy  Gan  and  Hebron,  to  the  andent  Jew- 
ish capitsd. 

Hebron.'^  Hebron  is  still  a  pretty  lai^  town  with  400  Arab  houses^ 
100  Jewish  houses,  besides  those  inhabited  by  Turks.  It  has  tlie  honour 
of  prior  antiquity  to  Zoan  in  Egypt,  and  as  beinuf  near  the  plain  of  iNIamre, 
where  Abraham  pitched  his  tent  under  tlie  oak-tree.  It  is  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  mountain,  and  has  a  strong  castle.  The  surrounding  country 
is  mneh  noro  benntilal  than  that  near  JarmaleiB :  the  hill-elopes  being 
ricUy  studded  with  the  prickly  oak,  the  ariNitoa»  and  the  Scotch  lir»  with 
other  dwarf  tress,  flowering  shrubs,  and  vineyards.  Hebron  is  reputed  a 
place  of  peculiar  sanctity  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems,  as  containing 
the  sepulchre  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  Joseph, 
and  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham.  A  Christian  church,  now  converted 
into  a  mosque,  covera  these  pretended  remains.  The  tombs  are  covered 
with  rich  carpets  of  green  silk,  magnificently  embroidered  with  gold — 
those  of  their  wives  with  red  silk  similarly  embroidered.  These  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Xnridsh  saltan,  and  renewed  from  tine  to  tame. 

RamUtf  The  road  from  Ja&  to  Jerosalem  is  more  nigged  and  dif- 
ficult than  that  hy  Gaza.  Ramla  lies  3  hours  E.  of  Jaffa,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  Rama  of  Ephraim  and  the  Arimathea  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  situated  on  a  rich  plain,  and  contains  about  2000  fami- 
lies, according  to  Ali  Bey. — About  3  miles  E.N.E.  is  the  ancient  L.ydda, 
now  a  poor  villatre. — Within  12  miles  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  same  road,  is 
Betttoor,  an  Arab  village,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Bclhoron. 

Juiean  Mmtnimm^  Two  and  a  half  honre  from  Kamla  begin  the 
moimtains  of  Jadea»  which  rise  to  about  1600  feet  abore  the  plain  at 
their  western  foot.  They  are  a  naked  and  bare  range»  and  present  an 
aspect  not  unlike  the  road  from  Sanquhar  to  Trfiadhills  in  Scotland.  Be- 
yond this  billy  tract  is  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Cilif  of  Jerusalem.']  The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  permit  us  to  de- 
scribe the  ancient  glories  and  fortunes  of  this  renowned  city.    Nor  will  it 
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be  require*!  of  us  to  enter  into  the  lei:emiar\'  cie«cnptu>o>  of  tbe  piaoe.  m) 
copiously  funii&heil  by  successive  hosts  ot  luoidu  aad  pilgnnu,  and  erem 
levned  tnvdlen,  who  hm  tmtSkmwdt  wkh  mmamg  cnMkf,  wmrj 
monldah  tda  ihaf  Iwaid,  md        rtftaOtd  thim    occMiwuHy  vUb 
bellMhnieiit*— to  a  beHermg  world.    Dr  Ckrk  hai  liw  cradk  of  being 
the  first  who  unmasked  the  whole  tissue  of  imposture  comieded  widl 
this  place.    The  truth  is,  the  andent  city  has  long  since  totally  disap- 
peared ;  and  not  a  vestiire  of  the  capital  of  Darid  and  Solomon  liow  re- 
mains.   The  very  course  of  the  walk  is  changed,  and  the  bomidanes  of 
the  old  city  are  doobtfiU.    The  superstition  of  the  early  ChritdaM  led 
them  to  ▼mente  vnry  spot  m  MtiiMj  eomertaii  with  «cred  hiMj. 
And  had  this  natml  feeing  stopt  hen,  it  woald  hafg  heen  hamlMs,  m 
erm  IfmiHMit ;  hot  it  went  much  farrier:  it  attempted  to  recognize  and 
perpetuate  every  memorial  of  past  times, — and  thus  either  confoonded 
or  annihilated  what  it  wished  to  preserve.    The  modem  city,  the  sujv. 
posed  representative  of  tlie  uid,  is  still  h»  Id  in  hish  veneration,  uoi  iiiereiy 
by  the  descendants  of  the  expatriated  race,  and  by  C  liri^tianis  hut  even 
by  the  Moslems  themselves,  who  call  it  JBl-Kuods,  or  *  the  Uoly.' 
When  utteriy  deMmed  by  HKbim,  a  aew  dqr  wai  baOt  mi  fvt  of 
the  ancient  ate,  whiA  wai  called  J^m  Hif alirfi—,  aaJ  aade  a  Roimi 
colony.    Bnty  when  under  Constantiae^  die  Roman  empire  became  Chris- 
tian,  the  city  recovered  its  original  name.    The  modern  city  has  been 
descrihed  hy  a  host  of  travellers,  amongst  the  mo!!t  aci'urate  and  re- 
spectahle  of  whom  are  Maundrell,  Clark,  Chateaubriand,  and  KichardMyn. 
The  description  of  the  latter  gentleman  is  the  latest  an<l  be>t,  ^>  lie  XinjtX 
access,  in  the  sacred  diaracter  of  a  physician,  to  every  part  of  the  city, 
and  efen  to  the  mosque  ef  Omar,  into  which  no  rfrr^rn  hm  heoi  per- 
mitted to  enter  amee  the  di^a  of  the  cnrndea.    Imiwgthr  nljuite 
worthy  of  notice  Is  the  motqM€  tf  Omar^  the  gnmdeift  ami  hmm 
religious  edifice  of  all  those  erected  since  the  commencement  of 
an«l  equal  in  point  of  sanctity  to  that  of  Mekka.     None  but  tm*'  believetM 
are  all«»vv»Ml  by  tht'  law  to  enter  tlii*  **arre<l  place,  both  it  and  the  mosque 
of  Mekka  being  considered  as  con-iecniied  by  the  especial  presence  of  ibe 
Deity.    This  splendid  edifice  was  boilt  by  tbe  khalif  Omar  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  m  a.  d.  637.   It  ia  huilt  on  the  ate  of  So- 
lomon's temple.   Tbe  crusaders,  when  they  possessed  Jeramlem,  eon- 
▼erted  this  Mohammedan  mosque  into  a  Christian  church ;  bat  the  victo- 
rious Saladin  restored  it  to  its  original  use.    The  dimensions  of  this  aoUe 
enclosure  are  1489  feet  lonir  hy         feet  broad.    It  contains  2  mosques  : 
the  Sakhara  in  the  centre  of  tbe  enclosure,  and  the  Akhsa  on  the  south 
side.    We  must  extract  a  few  pa'isages  from  Dr  Richarilson's  elaborate 
and  minute  account  of  this  building,  whicii,  along  with  the  previous  ac- 
count of  it  firoB  AK  Bey,  are  the  only  deieiiyliona  of  it  which  hare  ever 
been  given  to  Ae  world  i—^  In  the  saood  retireamnt  of  this  <haiwin|^ 
spot,  the  followers  of  the  prophet  delight  to  mmter  or  repose  as  in  the 
Elysium  of  their  devotion,  and  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous  mstunwr  of  the 
East,  add  much  to  the  beauty,  the  interest,  and  solemn  stillness  of  the 
scene,  which  they  seem  loath  to  quit  either  in  going  to  or  coming  from  the 
house  of  prayer.    In  the  midst  of  this  court,  hut  nearer  to  the  west  and 
south  sides,  there  is  an  elevated  platform,  which  is  about  45U  feet  square, 
and  is  called  Sloa  Sakkara;  tomb  parts  of  it  are  higher  than  others,  as 
the  ground  oa  which  it  is  erected  is  more  or  lem  olemed,  bnt  it  may  be 
said  to  ETengo  about  12  or  14  leet  abom  the  kvel  of  the  giMiy  court. 
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It  is  paved  with  fine  polished  marble,  chiefly  white,  with  a  Bbade  of  blue; 
some  of  the  Htones  look  very  old,  are  curiously  wrought  and  carved,  and 
have  evidently  belonged  to  a  former  building.    There  are  no  trees  ou  the 
8lM  SridMiBy  bat  tliera  m  tnfti  of  gittt «  nany  places,  from  lim  cwt^ 
le«  mnuMr  in  winch  it  k  keiit,  which  afibvd  great  nlief  lo  the  eyn  Iron 
th»  intense  glare  of  light  and  heat  reflected  from  Ae  marble  paFement* 
Round  the  edge  of  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  there  are  numbers  of  sm^l  bouaea ; 
fire  of  which  on  the  north  side  are  occupied  by  eantones  or  religious  as- 
cetics ;  one  on  the'Bouth  is  for  the  doctors  of  the  law  to  hold  their  consul- 
tations in ;  one  on  the  west  for  containing  the  oil  for  painting  the  brick 
and  tile  for  the  repair  of  tbe  Sakhara ;  the  rest  are  places  of  private  prayer 
Ibr  the  dMfewet  aeem  ef  Memolamiia  er  bdiefen,  which  ia  the  meaning 
of  the  wofd.   But  the  great  beaatj  of  tbe  platform,  as  well  aa  of  tbe 
whole  eDdoaore,  is  the  Sakiitra  itself,  which  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
platform,  and  but  a  little  removed  from  the  south  side :  it  is  a  regular 
octagon,  of  about  60  feet  a  side,  and  is  entered  by  4  spacious  doors.  Each 
of  these  doors  is  adorned  with  a  porch,  which  projects  from  the  line  of 
tbe  building,  and  rises  considerably  up  ou  the  wall.    The  lower  story  of 
the  fiaUiemia  ftoed  with  marUe,  the  bkcka  of  which  are  of  different 
mam,  end  many  ef  them  evidently  leatiog  on  the  akle  or  nanoweat  anrw 
hm»   They  look  nmcfa  older  on  a  close  inspection  than  they  do  when 
viewed  from  a  diamece,  and  their  disintegration  indicates  a  much  greater 
age  than  the  stones  of  the  houses,  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of 
the  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great ;  and  probably  both  they  and  the 
aged  stones  in  the  flooring  on  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  formed  part  of  the  splen- 
did temple  that  was  destroyed  by  tlie  liomans.    Each  side  of  the  Sak- 
haanla  panndled;  the  centre  etone  of  one  pannel  is  square,  of  another  it 
ia  octagonal,  and  thna  they  alternate  ell  rannd;  the  aidea  of  each  pannel 
nm  down  the  angles  of  the  building  like  n  plain  pilaaler,  and  give  the  np- 
peniiuoe  aa  if  the  whole  aide  of  the  edifice  was  set  in  a  frame.    The  mar- 
ble is  white  with  a  considerable  tinge  of  blue,  and  square  pieces  of  blue 
marble  are  introduced  in  different  places,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  pleas- 
ing effect.    There  are  no  windows  in  the  marble  part  or  lower  story  of 
the  baikUng.    The  upper  story  of  this  elegant  building  is  faced  with  small 
tilee  ef  ahont  8  or  9  inchea  atpmn ;  they  are  painted  of  diffinent  colonic 
whiter  yellowy  gmen,  end  Una^  hm  lilne  pravaihi  thronghent.   They  aw 
eovered  with  aentences  from  the  koran ;  though  of  this  fact  I  could  npt 
he  certain  on  aceeont  of  the  hei^t,  and  my  imperfect  Icnowledge  of  the 
character :  there  are  7  well-proportioned  windows  on  each  side,  except 
where  the  porch  rises  high,  and  then  there  are  only  6,  1  of  which  is  ge- 
nerally built  up,  so  tliat  only  5  are  effective.    The  whole  is  extremely 
HffiA  and  beautiful ;  and  from  the  mixture  of  the  soft  colours  above,  and 
the  yennelled  woric  nod  blue  and  white  tinge  of  the  maiUe  below,  the 
eye  ■  mom  delighted  with  beheUieg  it  thtt  any  hnilding  I  ever  aaw. 
The  admiratioa  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the  exterior  wae  not  dimin- 
ished by  a  view  of  the  interior,  the  arrangements  of  which  are  so  managed 
as  to  preserve  throughout  the  octag^onal  form,  agreeably  to  the  grouod 
plan  of  the  building.    The  inside  of  the  wall  is  white,  without  any  or- 
nament :  and  I  confess  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  ornaments  misplaced 
in  a  house  of  prayer^  or  any  thing  tending  to  distract  the  mind  when  it 
emnrn  there  to  hold  commae  with  ita  God.  The  floor  ia  of  gray  marble* 
end  wna  than  mnch  coverad  widi  dnrtfinm  aonmi»vm  that  were  eie- 
enlmg  en  the  doam.  A  little  widnn  the  door  of  the  Bah  el  Jenn^  er 
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west  door,  tliere  is  a  flat  polished  slab  of  greto*  marble,  which  forms  part 
of  thp  floor.    It  is  about  14  inches  square,  and  was  originally  pierced  !)y 
18  nails,  whicii  would  have  kept  their  place,  but  for  the  amazing  clirono- 
metrical  virtues  with  which  they  were  endowed.    For  such  is  their  magi- 
cal temper,  that  lliey  either  hold  er  quit,  aecording  to  the  tnnes ;  and  on 
the  wnidiDg  up  of  each  great  and  cardinal  event,  a  nafl  has  regnlarly  been 
vamoTed  to  mark  its  completion  ;  and  so  many  el  these  signal  periods  have 
already  rolled  by,  each  clenched  by  an  accompanying  nail,  that  now  only 
three  and  a  half  remain,  fourteen  and  a  half  having  been  displaced  in  a 
supernatural  manner.    There  are  24  columns  in  the  first  row,  placed  pa- 
rallel With  the  e*ght  aides  of  the  building,  three  opp(Mite  to  each  side  so  as 
Mill  to  pfeMTvete  octagonal  fona.  Tnsy  an  all  of  the  nme  land  of -mar- 
ble, bnt  mtber  of  a  darker  hoe  than  that  on  the  exterior  of  the  hnilding. 
Eight  of  them  are  large  square  plain  columns,  of  no  order  of  architecture, 
and  all  placed  opposite  to  the  eight  entering  angles  of  the  edifice ;  they  are 
indented  on  the  inner  side,  so  that  they  furnish  an  acute  termination  to  the 
octagonal  lines  within.  Between  every  two  of  the  square  columns  there  are 
two  round  columns,  well  proportioned,  and  resting  on  a  base.  They  are  from 
18  to  20  feet  high,  with  a  sort  of  Corinthian  capital*    I  did  not  remark 
that  it  was  gilt,  which,  had  it  been  the  case,  I  think  I  mnst  have  done, 
fiaving  specially  noted  that  the  leaf  is  raised,  and  tamed  over,  bnt  that  I 
did  not  consider  it  tlie  true  leaf  of  the  Corinthian  capital.   A  large  square 
plinth  of  marble  extends  from  the  top  of  the  one  column  to  the  other,  and 
above  it  there  are  constructed  a  number  of  arches  all  round.    The  abut- 
ments of  two  separate  arches  rest  upon  the  plinths  above  the  capital  of  each 
column,  so  that  there  are  three  arches  opposed  to  each  side  of  the  building, 
maidog  24  in  the  row'  of  cohmins.   The  arches  are  slightly  pointed,  and 
fnappdrt  die  inner  end  of  the  roof,  or  ceiling,  which  is  of  wood  plas- 
tered, and  etnamented  in  compartments  of  the  octagonal  form,  and  highly 
gilt  ;  the  outer  end  of  the  roof  rests  upon  the  walls  of  the  building-.  The 
intercolumnial  space  is  vacant-    Not  so  in  the  inner  circle  of  columns, 
to  which  we  now  proceed.    They  are  about  two  paces  from  the  outer 
row,  and  are  only  16  in  number.    There  are  four  large  square  columns, 
one  opposed  to  each  alternate  angle  of  the  building,  and  three  small  ronnd 
coliunns  between  each  of  them.    Their  base  rests  upon  an  elevation  of 
the  floor,  and  they  are  capitalled  and  surmomited  with  arches,  the  same 
as  in  the  outer  row  :  this  inner  row  of  columns  supports  the  dome.  Tlie 
intercolumnial  space  is  occupied  by  a  hitrh  iron  railing,  so  that  all  entrance 
to  the  holy  stone,  or  centre  of  the  mosque,  is  completely  shut  up,  except 
by  one  door,  which  is  open  only  at  certain  hours  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
Votion.   But  that  to  whidi  this  temple  owes  both  its  name  and  sodstenee, 
is  a  large  inegalar  obkmg  mass  of  stone  that  oeenpies  the  centre  of  the 
mosque.    It  is  a  mass  of  compact  limestone,  the  same  as  that  of  the  rock 
on  which  the  city  stands,  and  of  the  other  mountains  about  Jerusalem  ;  and 
if  I  had  not  been  told  that  it  is  a  separate  stone,  I  should  haye  imagined  it 
a  part  of  the  native  rock  that  had  been  left  unremoved,  when  the  other  parts 
were  levelled  down  for  the  foundation  of  the  building.    It  rises  highest 
towards  the  south-west  comer,  and  fialls  abruptly  at  the  end  where  are  the 
farinta  of  the  prophetTg  foot.   It  is  imgnlar  on  the  upper  snffiiee»  the 
same  as  when  it  was  broken  from  the  quarry.    It  is  enclosed  all  round 
with  a  wooden  railmg,  about  four  feet  high,  and  which  in  every  place  is 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  stone.    I  have  already  mentioned  that  there  is 
a  large  cover  of  yariously  coloured  satin  suspended  above  it,  and  nothing 
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can  be  held  in  gretter  Tenenlion  than  the  Hadjr  el  Sakhara,  or  the  locked- 
vp  ttone.  Under  it  thme  is  an  apartment  dug  in  the  eolid  rode,  whidi  i$ 
entered  by  a  stair  that  opeoi  to  the  S.E*"— •The  other  places  worthy  ctf 
aotice  derive  their  importance  solely  from  monkish  legendiy  and  the  con- 
tinued system  of  imposture  and  delusion  played  oflf  in  common  by  the 
Latins,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  who  all  have  their  separate  convents,  and 
drive  a  most  lucrative  trade  in  beads,  crosses,  marking  pilgrims,  and  other 
acts  and  arts  of  devout  mummery.  These  places  are  the  holy  sepulchre, 
^noont  Calvaryi— the  chapel  of  Sancta  Helena,  beneath  which  the  crota 
was  found, — the  head  of  Adam,— -the  phice  where  Chriat  appeared  to 
Mary  Magdalene, — the  chapel  of  apparition  where  he  appeurad  to  the 
virgin, — the  place  of  the  centre  of  the  world, — the  stone  that  was  rolled 
away  from  the  sepulchre's  mouth, — the  pillar  of  the  flagellation, — the 
prison  of  Christ, — the  place  where  Christ's  garments  were  divided,  the 
chapel  of  division, — the  cleft  made  by  the  earthquake, — the  place  of  the 
muneedon  and  of  the  aacenaio%— 4he  place  of  the  deicent  of  the  holy 
fite,— the  hooMB  of  Caiaphaa  and  Annaay— the  palace  of  Pontiaa  FUate, 
«-and  many  others. 

Population.^  The  population  of  Jerusalem  can  in  fact  be  only 
conjectured,  as  it  is  constantly  fluctuating.  Dr  Richardson  classes 
them  as  follows:  5000  Turks,  5000  Christians,  and  10,000  Jews. 
Buckingham,  on  the  contrary,  estimates  the  Mussulmaus  an  the  most 
nnmeioaa  daaa,  and  s^s  that  the  male  Jews  do  not  emed  1000,  and 
the  females  abont  8000,  which  he  acomniCa  for  firom  the  dremnstance, 
that  Jewish  widows  of  all  ranks,  and  from  all  (foarters,  flock  thither,  as 
they  are  sure  of  support  from  tlieir  own  community.  Buckingham's  in- 
formation on  this  head  came  from  a  resident  Jew,  the  governor's  banker, 
and  chief  man  of  the  community.  Mr  Joliflfe's  estimate  is  the  following  : 
4000  Jews,  800  Latins,  2000  Greeks,  400  Armenians,  50  Copts,  and 
13,000  Moskms:  total,  20,250.  In  thia  estimate  the  Christiana  an  cer- 
tainly  underrated,  and  tfie  Moslems  overrated ;  hut  it  is  impossible,  front 
want  of  accurate  data,  to  determine  the  relative  proportions  of  so  motley 
a  population.  Dr  Richardson's  estimate  is  founded  on  Turkish  authority ; 
and  one  would  think  the  Tmks  could  have  no  possible  motive  to  under- 
rate their  own  numbers.  Mr  Brown  estimated  the  population  at  from 
18,000  to  20,000  persons. 

ntJtwi.^  The  J«wtniM«  ditoflyonUMcdfeorneuBt  S«a«iniiiiaMloir«riwrta^ 
near  the  BhamMoH,  whioli  in  summer  are  dreadfully  offenalre.    Here,  again,  \vc  'lirvll  avail  nnrfelves 
of  the  aooooat  gireoof  the  present  eoodition  of  the  Jenra  of  Jenualem  by  Dr  UwhanlMto  >-**  liaay 

tfOwJiwBwtiMiwidteooBteWbto  dtwimrtimm, laS  pi  •fniiwilolpwpiftyiDJwi— 

lem  ;  but  they  aro  (^arffnl  to  conceal  their  wealth,  and  eren  thoir  romfort,  from  the  jealolU  eye  of  their 
mien,  l«st»  by  awakening  their  cupidity,  aome  vile,  iadefeneible  plot  ahould  be  deriaed  to  their  ft^ 

orer  a  rained  foregroond  and  up  an  awkward  nutaide  stair,  conatrocted  of  rough  anpoliahed  ateoci^ 
that  tot|«riiiidar  the  foot}  but  it  Improrea  aa  yon  leoeiul,  and  at  the  top  hai  a  respectable  appearaaeab 
Mtt— JatoMi^wei Mapialftiwatoftwrtef  ftahooafc  On«alarliwtlMlioiiMllMir,UI»fiB«aStBto 

data  and  well  fomiahad  ;  the  aofas  are  covered  with  Persian  rarpot!^,  and  the  people  ^eem  Itappy  to 
neiift  yoo.  Hm  vWtar  ia  eatertained  with  ooffee  and  tobacco,  aa  ia  the  custom  in  the  hooaea  of  tha 

and  recalled  to  my  memory  the  plearing  society  of  Europe.  This  difference  of  maWNr  ttisos  from 
flsany  of  the  Jewish  fa*n*"f^  ia  Jenmlea  having  rcaided  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  when  tte  frmalea  had 
lU  limariTM  Hf  Wit  Tififl  tirrrnl'T  |feMia«rifeeBMlt«idt  on  i^^niiiv  to  their  beloved  land,  ha4 
very  properly  maintained  thdr  Justly  acquired  freedom  and  rank  in  society.  They  almost  all  speak  a 
broken  Italian,  eo  that  eonTCXBatloa  goea  on  without  the  cluouy  aid  of  an  interpreter.  It  was  the  feMt 
•r  ttMpwMiMr,iai  thayw*  all  wfliaf  unleavened  bread ;  some  of  whkh  was  presented  to  me  as  a 
curiosity,  and  I  partook  of  it  merely  that  1  might  have  the  gratification  of  eating  vaakmrwA  bnai 
with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Jacob  in  JernsaleiB  j  it  Is  very  insipid  fare,  and  no  one  wonU  aafe  H 
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iTlitMLonif        11«  fom  or  woKship  It  tte  «M«  M  in  tMt  cooBtry.  Mid,  I  b«U«Te.  te 
itrf  wMditiM  JMntaMMt  Iht  fciiwli  ■  hw  »  mfrnttt  part  if  tin  ■ywnfiw  Milnnt 

to  llipin,  a.H  in  tfu-  f-yiiagogiies  in  Europo,  and  in  tin*  Christian  churches  all  over  the  Levknt.  They 
■re  not,  however,  expected  to  be  freqaeot  or  regiUar  in  their  atteodanoe  on  public  worthip.  Tbe 
Mtai  gaoerelly  malw  a  poM  of  gii«  «  4to  SoirfiT,         Ik*  FHiiiy  iriikt  e^ 

lAir  they  are  married ;  and  beinfr  thus  intrcKlm  ed  in  their  new  eapacity,  once  a  year  ia  considered  ne 
,  GoiDpliance«  on  their  part,  with  the  aocient  ii:\|unetioit  to  ataemble  tbeioaelTee  together  in  tbe 

l»niyers  of  their  prieiti  thsn  to  thpir  own.  The  pynago^ee  in  Jeniaalpm  nro  hnth  poor  and  amall,  not 
flwiag  to  the  povertf  of  thair  poeaeieora,  bat  to  the  prudential  nett? et  abore-meotiooed.  Tbe  Je«r> 
•Mee  ta  JnvidnB  epaik  IB  a  daeidad  Mi  fTB  taoe,  vnllln  tbe  iMrfl^^ 

m  !  Turkish  fi  inalr^  ,  and  claim  the  European  privili'c*' "f  dilTHriiii,'  from  their  husbands,  and  main 
(aiuing  their  own  opiaiona.   They  are  Mr  and  good-looking :  red  and  auburn  hair  are  by  no  meana 

the  genera!  prartir*-  of  the  Jcwe^^ce  in  Jerusalem  to  go  with  their  fares  nncorered  ;  they  are  the  only 
fcmalea  there  who  du  ao.   Cenerully  apealiing,  I  think  they  are  diapoaed  to  be  ratlier  of  a  plethoric 

with  doable  mouldloga  In  the  neck  and  rhin,  amonff  the  fair  dnuf^ters  nf  Jerosalem,  as  among  the 
telrar  daughter*  of  £ngland.  They  aeem  particularly  liable  to  eruptiTe  diaeeee* }  and  the  want  of 
«llliMb«gr««l»heort.bi«aktotlMm  now  M  it  wwlDtkt  dafioT  flvah.  to  pmlng  iy  to  t>> 

B,  I  was  particnlarly  strark  with  the  mean  and  wretched  appearance  of  the  houses  on  both 
l«f  the  ato«eta,  as  well  as  with  the  poverty  of  their  inhabltaoti.  Seme  of  the  old  men  and  old 

the  caverix'd  dame*  at  Ounion  in  Ej^yptlan  Thebes,  who  might  hare  sat  in  u  atony  field  as  a  picture  of 
famine  the  year  after  the  flood.  Tbe  sight  of  a  poor  Jew  in  Jerusalem  has  in  it  something  peculiarly 
4tumt^  tUhmtti im  mtMinM  pMpla»l»«telM*cHtt»llwf  nMn.«IBItanHt»ltMth« 

n*\'  i.f  their  promioed  rent.  Tliey  tak-'  pleasure  In  her  ruins,  and  would  lick  the  very  dust  for  her 
aftke.  Jerusalem  la  the  centre  around  which  the  exjk-<l  ^oni  of  Judah  build,  in  airy  dreams,  the  asan- 
^■nf'IMIlP  Mtere  greatness.  In  whatever  part  of  thi>  world  he  may  live,  the  hearts  deeire  of  • 
Jew,  when  ir:\t!!.Ted  to  his  fathers,  la  to  be  buried  in  Jerusalem.  Thither  they  retuni  from  Spain  and 
FurtuKiU,  iruni  l:^ypt  and  Barbery,  and  otiier  countries  among  which  they  have  been  scattered ;  and 
wkM,  after  all  their  loagingt,  and  all ttMiratru;? up  the  steepa  of  life,  we  sea  then  poor,  and Mlad, 
aik)  naked,  In  the  'treets  of  their  onc^lM|ipy  2ion,  he  must  have  a  cold  heart  that  ran  remain  untouch- 
ed by  Ummt  itullfrii)|7i«,  wiUiout  utteflll|jr  •  prayer  that  the  light  of  a  reconciled  countenance  would 
shine  on  the  darkJH>8»  of  Judah,  and  the  daf4dw  Of  Bethleliea  arise  in  tMr  fcewtt.  Hm  Jowi  urn 
the  te<!t  rirerones  in  Jerusalem,  because  they  generallT  give  the  ancient  names  of  places,  which  the 
guides  aiid  iiiterpretors  bdonging  to  the  different  convents  do  not  They  are  not  forward  in  present- 
■if  themselvee,  oai  mmt  generally  be  sought  for.** 

jBetkl€kem.J  Bethlehem,  the  birtli-place  of  oar  blossod  Lord,  is  s  poor 
Tillage,  containinor  300  pooplo.  The  monks  licre  exhibit  to  the  igoonnt 
pilirrirns,  and  siitli  tmvt'llfrs  as  know  no  better,  the  cave  of  the  Virgin  or 
ot"  tlif  Nativity,  in  express  contiadiction  to  scripture,  whieli  exjuessly  states 
the  place  of  the  nativity  to  have  been  a  stable  belonging  to  an  inn  or  khan, 
and  not  in  a  care  or  grotto  cot  ovl  of  a  rode,  or  any  excavation  what- 
^  Tho  village  is  situated  on  a  rising  gronnd  6  miles  S.  of  Jemsalem. 
JlMeift3  E.  of  Jemsaleni,  near  tbe  Jordan,  stood  tbe  ancient  Jen- 
Aa,  now  wholly  in  ruins.  The  Tillage  of  JHkha,  wfaidi  is  shown  for 
it,  8  miles  from  tliaf  river.  do«"^  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Jericho;  but  the  niins  which  Buckingham  discovered  at  the 
foot  of  the  moMutaiTis,  4  miles  nearer  Jerusalem,  may  be  those  of  Jericho. 
There  are  no  palms  now  to  be  seen  in  the  plain,  where  once  they  grew  in 
such  profoaion,  and  die  filmed  balsam  has  long  disappeaied.  The  deso- 
of  war,  Ae  want  of  water  occasioned  by  the  deatmetioii  of  die 
and  the  neglect  of  caltiTatioil,  snffidoitly  aeoomit,  as  die  fer- 
iiSty  oi  tbe  soil  depended  entirely  on  irrigation.  The  whole  valley  was 
once  esteemed  the  most  fruitful  in  Judea ;  and  the  obstinacy  with  which. 
thi>  Jrww  fotii-^ht  hfM»'  to  prevent  the  balsam-trees  from  falling  into  the 
possession  of  the  llunians,  attests  the  importance  which  was  attached  to 
them.  This  tree,  Plmy  describes  as  peculiar  to  the  vale  of  Jericho,  and 
as  ^  more  like  a  YiiM  dm  a  myrde."  It  was  esteemed  so  precious  a 
laritv,  thii  both  Pompey  and  Tttos  carried  a  spedmen  to  Rome  in  tri- 
umph ;  ami  the  babam,  owing  to  its  acarcity,  sold  tar  dovUe  its  weight  in 
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nhnpt,  tUl  its  high  priee  M  to  tbe  practice  of  adultmlioo.  Jnitia  bmIm* 
it  the  chief  wraroe  of  the  national  weallli.  He  describes  the  country  in 
wliich  it  greWy  as  a  valley  like  a  garden,  cnvironod  with  continnal  hiUs» 

and,  as  it  were,  enclosed  with  a  wall.  "  Tlie  spacp  of  thf  valley  contains 
200,000  acres,  and  is  called  Jericho.  In  that  valley,  there  is  wood  as 
admirable  for  its  fruitfalness  as  for  its  delight,  for  it  is  intermingled  with 
palm-trees  and  opobalsamum.  The  trees  of  the  opobalsamom  have  a  re- 
•anblBiM  to  fip-Mi ;  but  thof  m  lower,  and  are  planted  and  hnslMndod 
after  the  nnnner  of  vines.  On  a  set  season  of  the  yesr  they  sweat  balsam. 
The  darkness  of  the  place  is  besides  as  wonderful  as  the  frnitfidnees  of  it ; 
for  altlioutrh  the  snn  shines  no  where  hotter  in  the  world,  there  is  naturally 
a  moderate  and  perpetual  gloominess  of  the  air."  According  to  Mr  Buck- 
ingham, this  description  is  most  accurate.  "  Both  the  heat  and  the 
gloominess/'  he  says,  **  were  observed  by  us,  though  darkness  would  be 
an  improper  torm  to  apply  to  this  gloom.** 

ShetAem,"]  N.  of  Jemsalem,  84  British  mUes,  is  Nablautf  tbo  N» 
poUi  of  Josephus,  the  Shechem  of  dm  Old  Testament*  and  the  i^fehar  of 
the  New.  It  is  situated  in  the  narrow  valley  between  the  monnts  of 
Ebal  and  G*?rizim.  Its  site  is  romantic  and  beautiful,  and  the  place 
itself  is  populous  and  flourishing,  containing  10,000  people.  It  is  noted 
as  being  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Samaritans,  who  had  a  temple  on  mount 
Gerizim  ;  and  a  remnant  of  about  40  of  whom  still  remained  in  Mann- 
droll's  tunei  ISO  ysaiB  ago,  bat  tliey  have  now  diNnpeand.  The  nuns 
of  a  large  town  were  fonnd  hv  captain  Mangles  on  ue  snmmtt  of  meant 
Gerizim.  The  two  hills,  Ehal  and  Gerizim,  are  elevated  apparentlf 
800  feet  above  the  valley  where  stands  the  town. 

Samaria  ~^  Six  miles  N.  of  Nablous  is  Sehasfc  the  ancient  Sama- 
ria, now  a  small  and  poor  village,  standing  on  a  fine  large  insulated  hill, 
burrounded  by  a  broad  deep  valley,  which  is  in  its  turn  surrounded  by 
4  hills,  one  on  each  side,  which  am  caltivated  in  terraces  up  to  the 
top,  sown  with  g^n,  and  planted  with  fig  and  oHvo-trses,  as  alao  is 
the  valley.  The  rains  of  Herod's  palace,  and  of  an  old  Gothic  monas- 
tery, are  the  only  antiquities  of  the  place,  which  is  40  miles  N.  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  ten  tribes. 

Plain  of  Jezreel.2  From  Jenneen  to  Nazareth  tlie  road  goes  across 
the  great  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  half  way  between  is  the  boundary  line 
between  the  pasbalics  of  Damascus  and  Acre.  This  ddightliil  vale  is 
bnt  thinly  inhabited,  and  not  half-caltivated  nor  stocked  with  cattle. — 
From  Jenneen  to  Beitan,  the  ancient  Bethshan  or  Sct/lhopoUs,  not  a 
village  is  to  be  seen.  Beisan  is  a  village  of  miserable  hovels,  containing 
200  people  ;  the  vicinity  is  pastured  by  Arabs.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  Mount  Gilhoa,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Saul  and  bis  three  sons 
fell  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  the  Pliilistines.  It  comes  close  to  Beisan, 
and  limits  the  plain  on  the  W.  It  is  a  lengthened  ridge  rising  into 
peaks  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Jordan,  which  near  Beteoi  is 
140  feet  brood,  deep  and  rapid. 

Tib€ntti»2  Abont  24  miles  N.E.  of  Beisan  is  Tabareeak,  the  ancient 
Ttberiat,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  called  by  its  name.  It  is  now 
but  a  poor  place,  containing  about  4000  souls.  It  was  built  by  Herod, 
and  called  Tiberias  in  honour  of  Tiberius  Ca;sar.  It  was  an  ancient  seat 
of  Jewish  literature,  and  it  is  still  noted  as  a  school  of  Jewish  rabbies,  who 
enjoy  perfect  toleration  under  the  Turkish  government  at  this  place,  and 
are  at  freedom  to  study  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Talnnid. 
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f^Jkmanik.J   Naiaratlit  iIm  abod*  of  oar  Loid  dnring  hk  diildiioodt 
ii  a  beautiful  place»  ooutaining  3000  aodi,  ia  a  eirealar  baoia  eoeloaed  by 
noniitauis.  It  seems,  says  Richardson,  as  if  15  oumiitaiiis  here  met  to  form 
an  aaclosure  for  this  delightful  spot  :  they  rise  round  it  like  the  edge  of  a 
sbell,  as  if  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.    Tlie  vicinity  is  a  rich  and  heautiful 
field  in  the  midst  of  harren  mountains,  and  abounds  in  figs,  small  gardens, 
and  hedges  of  the  piicidy  pear,  the  rich  deuse  grass  forming  an  ahuudaut 
pMlwa.   Tba  inhabitanta  ara  indnatriooa,  becauM  tfaey  ara  botter  treated 
tfaaa  tboae  of  the  otber  towaa  ia  goMiaL  Tbe  Tmildab  popnlatioB  ta  abom 
600;  the  remainder  are  Chria&tts  of  the  Greek,  Greek  Catholic,  Ma> 
rooite,  and  Roman  Catholic  persoasions.    When  the  French  invaded 
Syria,  Nazareth  was  occupied  by  six  or  eight  hundred  men,  whose  ad- 
vanced posts  were  at  Tabaria  and  Szaifad.    Two  Iraurs  from  hence,  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelo/if  ueai'  the  village  of  Foule,  general  Klelicr  Nustained, 
.with  a  corps  not  exceeding  1,500  men,  the  attack  of  the  whole  Syrian 
army,  aaeonting,  it  ia  nid,  to  25,000.   Having  formed  bia  battalion  into 
a  aqaarot  he  oominved  filling  from  aon-riae  to  mid-day,  antil  they  had 
expended  almost  all  their  ammunition.    Boo^iarte,  informed  of  hia  peri- 
Icraa  situation,  then  advanced  to  his  support  with  600  men  ;  nt  t!ie  Niglit 
of  whom  the  Turks,  panic-struck,  took  precipitately  to  flii:}it  :  several 
thousands  wer»'  killed,  and  many  drowned  in  the  river  Daboury,  which 
then  inundated  part  of  the  plain.    Bonapaite  dined  at  Nazareth,  and  tlien 
returned  to  Acre.    After  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Acre,  Djezzar 
FMha  feaolved  on  causing  all  the  Cfariatiaaa  in  hia  dominiona  to  be  maa- 
aaeiad,  aad  had  aetoally  sent  orders  to  that  effect  to  Nazareth  and  Jera- 
aaleni.    But  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  being  apprised  of  his  intentions,  sent 
him  word,  that  if  a  single  Christian  head  should  fall,  he  would  bombard 
Acre,  and  set  it  on  fire.    Sir  Sidney's  interference  is  still  remembered 
with  heartfelt  gratitude  by  all  the  Christians,  who  look  upon  liim  as  their 
deliverer.       His  word,"  says  Burckhardt,      I  liave  often  heard  both 
Turks  and  Christian  exclaim,  was  like  God's  word — ^it  never  failed." 
.  Mmmi  Tabor.}    Meant  Tabor,  celebrated  aa  the  place  where  Barak 
eneemped  againet  Siien»  and  as  the  aapposed  place  of  the  transfigaratioii» 
k  8  home'  joamey  from  Nazareth.    It  is  an  isolated  hill,  its  summit 
resembling,  at  a  distant  view,  a  cone  with  the  point  cut  oft',  rises  to  the 
height  of  3000  feet :  on  the  top  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  which  Josephus 
built.    Dj'ebal  Tor  is  the  modern  Arabic  name  of  mount  Tabor.  "  From 
the  top  of  Tabor,"  says  Maundrell,     you  have  a  prospect  which,  if 
nothing  else,  will  reward  the  labonr  of  aacending  it.   It  ia  impeaaible  for 
BNHi'e  eyee  to  beheld  a  higher  gratification  of  tim  aatnre.   On  the  N. W. 
'  yoa  ditoem  at  a  distance  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  roond  yon  have  the 
apacioaa  and  beantifal  plains  of  Esdraelon  and  Galilee.    Taming  a  little 
southward,  yon  have  in  view  the  high  mountains  of  (iilboa,  fatal  to  Saul 
and  his  sons.    Due  east  you  discover  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  distant  about 
one  day's  journey.    A  few  points  to  the  N.  appears  that  \vl»i<  h  they  call 
the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes.    Not  far  from  this  little  hill  is  the  city 
Sq»bet :  it  stands  upon  a  very  emiaent  and  eonapicnoaa  mountain,  aad  ia 
eeen  &r  and  aear."   Beyond  uia  is  aeen  a  mndi  higher  mountain,  capped 
with  uuKWf  a  part  of  the  chaUi  of  Antilibanus.    To  the  south-west  ia 
Carme],  aad  en  the  south  the  hills  of  Samaria.    The  whole  of  Mount 
Tabor,  according  to  Burckhardt,  is  calcareous.    During  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer,  it  is  covered  in  the  morning  with  thick  clouds,  which  dis- 
perse towards  mid-day.    A  strong  wind  blows  the  whole  of  the  day, 
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and  in  ttie  night,  dews  fall  more  copious  thau  are  usually  known  in 
Syria. 

Sepphor,  ^,"2  On  the  road  from  Ntssreth  to  Acre  It  the  ncieBi 
Seppnor,  the  largest  cit7  of  ancient  GdUee,  tmw  a  men  ead  obeeare 
Tillage.  This  whole  tract  from  Nanieth  to  the  coast  was  once  studded 
with  towns  and  vlllac^es,  and  in  the  way  lies  the  delicious  plain  of  Zn- 
bnlon.  The  scenery  here,  says  Clarke,  is  fully  as  delightful  as  the  rich 
vales  in  the  S.  of  the  Crimea.  It  reminded  us  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Kent  and  Surrey. 

Lake     SmiHidmkis:]   The  lake  of  Smftchonilii,  or  the  walere  off 
now  celled  Bahar-el'Moidef  *  the  lake  of  Jalias»'  ie  7  rnUea  longt 
according  to  Jotephus,  but  not  above  2  miles  broad,  except  towardi  ita 
upper  extremity.  The  banks  are  very  level,  no  hills  approaching  it  in  any  part. 

Its  level,  however,  is  considerably  higher  than  the  sea  of  Galilee.  It  abounds 
in  fish.  Its  waters  are  muddy  and  unwholesome,  being  marshy.  In  fact, 
after  the  snows  are  melted  and  the  waters  fallen,  this  lake  is  only  a  marsh, 
through  which  the  Jordan  runs.  Its  shores  aboand  in  wild  boars,  which 
find  concealnient  in  the  aammnding  wede  and  nuibet ;  and  the  pUnn  on  tba 
N.  is  literally  covered  with  aqnatic  fowls  of  erery  kind.  Beyond  is  tfaa 
delightful  Tsde  of  Hasbeya,  watered  by  the  Moeil  Hasbeya,  the  jprindpil 
stream  of  the  Jordan.  Tliis  district  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Druses,  whose 
emir  resides  in  the  village  of  Hasbeya,  situated  on  a  high  hill,  and  con- 
taining, according  to  Burckhardt,  700  houses,  half  of  which  belong  to  Dnue 
families,  the  rest  to  Christians. 

QmdiuUiig  RemarhJJ  Wo  hatn  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  Holj 
I^uid.  Mndi  yet  feondna  to  be  ezamined  of  lli  topography,  and  atUl 
more  of  ite  phyiical  geography  and  natural  hialory.  Fotne  traveUera 
most  take  more  time  than  hitherto  has  been  apent  in  its  examination; 
they  must  diligently  compare  its  aspect,  boundaries,  extent,  physical  fea- 
tures, soil,  climate,  and  natural  history,  with  the  notices  of  Scripture 
and  of  Josephus,  and  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  legendary  trash 
that  has  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  monks  and  friars  since  the  days  of 
Helena^ — And»  to  conchide  with  the  wovda  of  an  entborinrtic  and  ae* 
compKahed  writer  on  the  topography  of  theae  regions,—***  aldiorrant  aUlia 
from  reason  and  from  true  piety,  as  is  the  superstition  that  fans  grafted 
itself  upcm  this  interest,  yet,  the  curiosity  wiiich  inapii  e^  the  traveller,  in 
reference  more  peculiarly  to  these  scenes,  is  rational  and  laudable.  If 
Troy  and  Thebes,  if  Athens  and  Rome,  are  visited  with  classic  enthusiasm, 
much  more  worthy  of  awakening  the  strongest  emotions  in  the  mind  of  a 
Christian,  must  be  the  country  whose  history  as  far  transcends  in  interest 
that  of  every  other,  aa  its  fitenrtwo  (if  we  may  apply  thai  term  to  tiM 
divine  Tolnme)  excels  m  sobfimity,  ^  the  etUcSy  and  philMophy,  and 
poetry,  and  clo<|aence  of  the  hefldwn  woild.  TMs  sentiment  of  intereak 
or  of  reverence  has,  indeed,  no  necessary  connexion  with  religiona  ptill* 
ciple  or  enlightened  worship ;  for  it  may  actuate  alike  the  pious  and  the 
profligate.  And,  in  the  character  of  the  Greek  or  RomiHh  pila^rim,  it  is 
too  generally  found  in  connexion  with  an  utter  destitution  of  moral  prin- 
ciple. The  savage  fanaticism  of  the  crusades  was  an  illustration  <^  this 
foet  on  a  grand  acala ;  and  the  aama  spirit  that  breaAei  in  Fatar  tba 
Hermit,  yet  snnrives ;  the  same  fiuaitidam  in  a  nnlder  fmn  netnataa  tfan 
inlgrims  who  continue  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre,  with  the  view  of  es- 
piating  their  sins  by  the  performance  of  so  meritorious  a  penance.  The 
Mossalman  hadgi,  or  the  Hindoo  devote^  diffiars  little  in  the  tme  chn- 
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iseter  of  Ids  feligion,  fnm  tlnM  wkgaaidtd  CMrtini,  and  as  little  per- 
Inpt  in  hk  monds  at  In  his  craad.  Onljr  the  ■tocks  and  ttonea  in  which 
their  respective  wonhtp  aBke  tanninatee,  are  called  by  less  holy  names. 
It  becomes  the  Protestant  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  symboludng  with 
this  degrading  and  bmtalizing  idolatry.  But  were  all  this  mummery 
swept  away,  and  tlie  Holy  Land  cleared  of  all  the  rubbish  brought  into 
it  by  the  empress  Helena,  the  holy  sepulchre  included,  more  than  enough 
would  remain  to  repay  die  Cliriraan  traveller,  in  the  durable  monumento 
of  NstorOi  We  know  aoC  the  apol  whave  Clurial  waa  cracified;  nor  can 
determine  the  cave  in  wUeb»  for  part  of  three  days,  his  body  was  ense- 
pnUJwed ;  nor  is  the  exact  point  ascertainable  from  which  he  ascended  to 
heaven.  The  Scriptures  are  silent,  and  no  other  authority  can  supply 
the  information.  But  there  are  the  scenes  which  he  looked  upon,  the 
holy  mount  which  once  bore  the  temple,  that  Mount  Olivet  which  once 
overlooked  Jerusalem ; — there  is  Mount  Gerizim  overhanging  the  valley 
aPiiadiew,  and  the  hill  where  once  stood  Samaria ; — there  la  Kaawetb^ 
wUMn  whose  aednded  vale  our  Lord  ao  long  awaited  the  tinw  ap- 
pointed for  his  pnUie  minirtry, — ^the  plain  of  Gennesareth  and  the  sea  of 
Ckdilee, — ^the  monntatna  to  which  he  retired,  the  plains  in  which  he 
wrought  hia  miracles,  the  waters  which  he  trod, — and  there  the  Jordan 
still  rolls  its  consecrated  waters  to  the  bitominoui  lake  where  Sodom 
■tood." 
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Arabia  has  been,  at  all  times,  an  object  of  interest,  wlMtfc«r  the  peculia- 
rities of  its  son  and  climate  are  oonrideted,  the  dmracter  of  its  inliiilwtants» 

its  language  and  liteiataie,  or  the  associations  to  which  it  gives  rise,  first,  as 
connected  with  the  sacred  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  finally,  aa 

the  country  from  which  Islamism  sprung,  a  religion  that  has  matarially  in- 
fluenced the  destinies  of  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  globe. 

Nmnc^  The  name  Arabia — a  name  which  can  be  traced  up  to  a  remote 
antiquity — is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  orebeh,  which  signi- 
fies a  tmldemui  or  duert^  and  which  is  applicable  to  mncfa  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  The  oriental  historians,  however,  reject  this  derive- 
ti<ni,  and  maintain  that  both  the  country  and  the  language  received  their 
names  from  Yareb,  the  son  of  Joktan,  the  supposed  founder  of  the  kingdom 
of  Yemen.  By  the  Arabians  themselves  their  country  is  called  Jezecrah 
al  Arab,  that  is,  the  reuinsola  of  the  Arabians  i  and  by  the  Peraiaus  and 
Turkii,  Arabistan. 

Boimdaineumi  Extaa.']  Arabia  forma  thesoath-westani  eitremity  of 
Asia,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  peninsulas  in  the  worid.   It  is  bounded  on 

the  N.  by  part  of  Syria,  and  the  Euphrates  ;  on  the  £•  by  the  Chaldean 
mountains,  the  Persian  gulf,  and  the  gulf  of  OrmuH ;  on  the  S.  by  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Red  sea, 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  part  of  Syria.  It  lies  between  12 A"  and  3.>  '  of  N. 
lat.,  and  33^°  and  b^"  of  £.  long.;  measoriug  about  1,400  geographical 
miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  1,150  in  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Cape 
Raas-al-Hud  to  the  port  of  Djidda ;  and  forming  an  irregular  triangle,  the 
area  of  which  contains  according  to  Templeman  1,182,000,  and  aocmding 
to  Reichard  and  Weiland  1 ,005,727  square  miles. 

Divisions.']  The  earlier  Greek  croogiai>hers  divided  Arabia  into  two 
parts,  the  Happy  and  the  Desert  (^FcHjc  and  Descrta).  Ptolemy  added  a 
third  division,  the  Rocky  (Pctrwa).  Arabia  Descrta  extended  on  the  N. 
and  £.  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  wliich  separated  it  from  Mesopotamia  and 
the  Arabian  Irak.  It  was  the  country  of  the  ancient  Nabatbeans  and  the 
people  of  Kedar,  answering  to  the  modem  Bedouins.  Part  of  it,  towards 
the  E.,  is  supposed  to  be  the  'land  of  Uz.'  Its  chief  city  was  PalmyTa. — 
Arabia  Felix  contained  the  fertile,  habitable  repons  to  the  S.  and  W.,  and 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Shcba  of  Scripture,  althougli  Abyssinia  has 
a  better  supported  title  to  that  claim,  llie  northern  parts  were  possessed 
by  the  Sahacens,  an  appellation  afterwards  bestowed  upon  most  of  the 
tribes  of  Arabia.  AnMa  Petm  eomprdianded  the  tract  of  country  8*  of 
the  Dead  sea,  between  Bslestine  and  Egypt,  al  the  northem  extremity  of 
tlie  Red  sea.  It  was  peopled  by  the  Amaleldtea,  the  Cushites,  the 
Moabites,  the  Ammonitea^  and  Edomitea.  Petra  was  its  capital,  the  same 
as  .loktheel  in  Scripture,  now  Krac  or  Karac. — By  oriental  writers,  Arabia 
is  divided  into  five  pro^nnces,  viz.  Hedjaz,  Tehama,  Nedjed,  Yem<'n,  and 
Yaraama.  Tliis  division  prevailed  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  Niebuhr 
diTideo  Arabia  into,  1.  The  desert  of  Mount  Sinai,  or  Arabia  Petr»a. 
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2.  ITie  province  of  Hedjaz.  3.  Tht*  province  of  Ncdjed.  4.  T\\c  country 
of  Yemen.  5.  The  kingdom  of  Hadramaut,  the  Ha/ariuavcth  of  Scripture. 
6.T1ie  ooontry  of  ODun&n.  7.  The  ooimtiyof  LMhsaor  8.  Hie 

iadependent  statee  on  the  bocdenof  the  Pman  golf.  In  this  divuioD,  the 
ancient  Tehama  is  included  in  Yemen,  from  whidi  Omman  and  Hadrnmaut 
have  been  disjoined,  and  are  considered  as  eepenle  provinces.  The  fol- 
lowing table  may  convey  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  political  or 
territorial  arrangement  of  the  Arabian  pcniinsula. 

I.  MARITIME  DISTRICTS. 

On  the  Coast  of  the  Red  ^'ea, 

1.  Hedjaz,  the  holy  hmd  of  the  Moalemi,  nommally  subject  to  the  Porte, 
nader  the  jnriadiction  of  the  pedba  of  Ejidda. 

2.  Tehama,  enhject  for  the  most  pot  to  the  imam  of  Suia ;  chief  places, 
Mocha  and  Aden. 

On  the  Coast  of  the  Arabian  Sen. 

3.  Hadrauiaut,  governed  by  independent  sheikhs  ,  inclading  part  of  Jafa, 
and  tiie  mountainous  countries  of  Seger  and  Mahrah. 

4.  Omman,  divided  among  several  petty  sovereigns,  of  whom  the  chief 
is  the  Imam  of  Mascal. 

On  lAtf  Cooil  ofih€  Purtian  Gulf. 

5.  Lachsa,  or  Hadjar,  indndrng  Bahhrran:  governed  by  the  reignbig 
sheikh  of  the  Beni  Kli&led,  whose  capital  is  LacDBa. 

II.  INLAND  DISTRICTS. 

6.  El  A  red,  or  Nedjed-el-anid,  comprising  Aijana. 

7.  El  Klierdje,  or  Yeniaumah  (Yemama,  Imama). 

8.  El  Nedjed,  comprehending  the  greater  part  of  Arabia  Deserta. 

9.  Yemen  Proper,  including  the  dominions  of  tiie  imam  of  Sana ;  the 
canton  of  Sahan;  the  country  of  Djof ;  the  principality  of  the  snltan  of 
Kankehan ;  Bellad  el  Kobail ;  the  small  territories  of  Nehhm,  Khanlan 
(Havilah),  and  Ard  el  Jain,  or  Ya&,  ftc 


CHAP.  I.  HISTORY. 

The  authentic  history  of  Arabia  scarcely  ascends  to  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era.  From  the  earliest  period,  the  Arabians  appear  to  have  been  divided 
into  various  tribes,  occasionally  friendly  or  hostile,  and  under  governments 
comparatively  free  and  patriarchal*  According  to  the  oriental  iuslorians, 
apon  whom,  however,  Uttle  dependence  can  be  placed,  the  Arabians  are 
ftpmng  from  Kahtan,  or  Joktan,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Shem,  and  Adnan, 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham.  The  posterity 
of  the  former  are  called  getittine  or  pure  Arabs,  and  those  of  the  latter 
naturalized  or  insliJilious  Arabs,  from  having  settled  in  Arabin  many  cen- 
turies after  Joktan  had  possession  of  the  country. 

•  Yemen  and  Hamyar.']  Yamb,  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  is  stated  to 
have  founded  the  kingdom  of  Y  emen,  and  Jorham,  another  son,  that  of 
Heiiyas.  Saha,  the  iiNVth  king  of  Yemen,  is  said  to  have  bnilt  a  stnpen- 
doas  reservoir  for  receiving  the  water  that  descended  from  the  moontains, 

which  reservoir  broke  down  during  the  reign  of  ^ome  of  his  d^cendants, 
and  canned  away  a  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  this  inundation,  no  less  than  eight  tribes  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  homes,  and  seek  for  other  settlemeiits.  Some  removed  into 
Chaldea,  and  founded  the  kinirdom  of  Hira  ;  (»thers  settled  in  Syria  Dama< 
scene,  and  gave  rise  to  thu  kingdom  of  Giusaau.    liamyar,  the  immediate 

IV.         °  2  E 
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MMceMor  of  SdMt  gm  In  noM  lo  the  kiogdon  of  Huiyv,  and  In 
detoandaBts  wokb  ciSlod  Hamyantaa^  tbe  Homerites  of  Ptolemy  and  othor 
Gnek  wfilflta.   Ibmyar  was  succeeded  by  a  long  line  of  liefeditaEy 

princes,  concerning  whom  it  would  merely  perplex  the  reader  to  enter  inttt 
any  details.  There  were  several  petty  kings  in  difFerent  parts  of  Yemen, 
but  they  were  mostly  subject  to  the  Ilamyarite  sovereign.  The  last  of  the 
line,  save  one.  was  Yusof,  sumamed  Dhu  Nowauss,  who  lived  about  7Q 
years  before  Mahomet.-  He  waa  a  Jew,  and  a  fierce  penecutor  of  tlMi 
Chriatiana,  6,000  of  whom  he  ia  aaid  to  h«*e  thiowii  into  a  fiery  pit,  for 
which  horrid  deed,  ho  ia  anaiUiematined  in  tho  Ketan.  The  patriarch  of 
Alexandria  inatqiated  the  king  of  Ahyaainia  to  midertake  the  Christian 
cause.  The  forces  of  Dhu  Nowauss  were  completed  routed,  and  he  him« 
Felf,  pursued  by  the  Abyssinians,  spurred  his  horse  into  the  sea,  and  perished. 
Abrahah,  an  Abyssinian  general,  now  assumed  the  government  of  Hamyar 
and  Yemen,  and  reigned  for  twenty-three  years.  Tlie  Christian  religion 
waa  eatablished  in  Yemen ;  and  Abrahah  is  aaid  to  have  led  an  army  to 
the  galei  of  Mekka,  acnompanied  hjr  m  fiunooa  e&epkant,  with,  the  deaign  ol 
demoliahing  the  Knahn,  hnl  the  deaign  waa  fraatrated  from  hta  aimy  haing 
cnt  off  by  some  epidemical  disease.  The  Mahmnetans  say  thati  npOB,  the 
approach  of  Abrahah  to  Mekka,  the  elephant,  upon  which  he  was  mounted, 
knelt  down,  and  refused  to  advance,  and  thus  miraculously  preserved  the 
holy  city.  This  happened  A.D.  569,  which  is,  therefore,  called  the  year 
of  the  elephant,  and  in  this  year  Mahomet  was  born.  Shortly  after, 
Seyff,  of  the  royal  family  of  Hamyar,  having  procured  the  assistance  of 
the  king  of  Peraia,  aneceeded  in  expelling  the  Ahjfaahiiana  from  Yemen, 
and  in  aeating  Inmaelf  on  the  dirone  of  hb  nnceetow*  Hia  reign,  howover, 
was  of  short  dnralion,nnd  with  him  terminated  the  race  of  Haatjpar.  On 
his  death,  the  government  of  Yemen  devolved  on  the  lieotenaata  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  who  bore  the  title  of  ameers,  or  emirs. 

Hedjaz.~\  Tlie  posterity  of  Jorham  reigned  in  Hedjaz  till  the  time  of 
Ishmael,  who  married  into  this  tribe,  and  his  second  son,  Kedar,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  Of  the  successors  of  Kedai-  nothing  is  known  with  certainty ;  but 
it  wonld  appear  that,  abont  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Hedjax  waa 
davided  anaong  aeveral  bdqiendwt  trihei,  wboae  jonnng  interaata  oeeaaioMd 
a  continual  warfare.  Of  thoee»  the  most  powerful  were  the  Korelsh  and 
the  Kbozaites.  The  former  were  of  the  posterity  of  labmael,  and  were 
considered  the  noblest  of  the  Arabian  tribes.  They  were  Cftlb'd  after 
Fehr,  or  Koreish,  an  ancestor  of  Mahomet.  The  Kbozaites  were  a  colony 
from  Yemen,  who  had  emigrated  on  tbe  breaking  down  of  the  reservoir 
there,  and,  establishing  themselveci  at  Mekka,  assumed  tbe  government  of 
that  plaoe  and  ita  kaab^  or  temple,  till  Koea,  of  the  tribe  of  Koraiah,  wrarted 
it  from  tiiam»  and,  with  hia  aoeeeaaora,  retained  it  till  thetimeof  Mahomak 
Among  the  deioendants  of  Kosa,  Abd  Menof  is  celebrated  for  his  piety, 
and  Amm%  aanuuned  Hashem,  for  hia  wiadom  and  generoaity.  The 
memory  of  the  latter  is  held  in  such  venera^n,  that  the  posterity  of 
Mahomet  call  themselves  Hashemites,  and  the  princes  of  Mekka,  to  this 
day,  take  the  title  of  Al  Imam  Al  Hashem,  *  tlie  prince  of  the  Hashemites.' 
Abdul  Motalleb.,  the  son  of  Hashem,  was  the  grandfather  of  Mahomet,  tbe 
impostor ;  and  it  was  not  one  of  tiie  least  recommendations  of  the  preten* 
aiena  of  that  entwmdiiMy  man^  tiMt  he  vaa  thna  noUy  relatnd.  In  the 
kmgnaga  of  hia  cenntiyan,  be  aprang  from  tbo  race  of  Tbenanab,  tfa« 
beat  of  the  Arabs ;  from  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  the  best  of  Thenanah ;  and 
waa  the  direct  descendant  of  Uaahem^  tbe  beat  of  tbe  Koreiab. 
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Mahomet'}  Mahomet  or  Mohammed,'  the  only  son  of  Abdallah  and 
Ameinah,  was  born  at  Mekka,  A.D.  369.  Being  left  an  orplian  before  his 
eighth  year,  he  was  connigned  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Abu  Taleb,  the 
pontifical  bead  of  the  tribe,  and  who  carried  oa  aa  extensive  merchandise 
with  tho  neighboaring  bUmm.  Bf  tlm  gmrdiia  Im  was  instructed  in  the 
wts  «f  wsr«iMliMffGlMuidiie;  be  acoompaniod  bim  to  tlM  finnof  Syria,  and 
fought  wHh  him  in  some  of  tiM  ooniiots  between  tho  Arabian  tribeo.  Whoa 
in  bis  twenty-fifth  year,  l)eing  recommended  as  factor  to  Kadijah,  the  widow 
of  a  wealthy  trader,  he  conducted  himself  so  much  to  her  satisfaction,  that 
■he  made  him  her  hu.s!)and.  Beine:  thus  raised  to  affluence,  he  was  enabled 
to  live  as  became  the  nephew  ot  tlie  protector  of  tlie  Kaaba,  and  to  vie  in 
ttplendour  with  the  richest  in  Mekka.  Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  him 
tltt  be  naebaa  fba  fertiatb  yaar  of  bis  age,  when  be  began  to  disclose  his 
prelawloci  mstiaii* 

This  period  of  Mahoiiiet*a  life  correqiOBded  with  tba  graateat  dapramon 
of  the  Persian  and  Roman  empires,  so  that  nothing  was  to  be  tend  in  the 
progress  of  Maliometanism  from  the  intervention  of  those  once  formidable 
powers.  The  western  part  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been  conquered  and 
usurped  by  the  Goths ;  the  eastern,  from  its  capital  often  termed  the  Con- 
stantinopoiitan  empire,  was  engaged  in  ceaseless  wars  with  Peraia,  alike 
ruinous  to  the  victors  and  the  vanquished ;  since,  jealousy  and  tyranny 
baffing  dMKBMd  tba  aebjeota  of  botb  empires,  the  waateoooaiioiiad  bf  war 
oodd  eely  be  aepplied  hj  nereaaaiioa  or  riavea.  At  tbe  naetiaie^  both 
thoae  rival  monarebiea  were  harassed  by  predatory  UMmaioiia  of  Huna^ 
Avars,  and  otber  nations  of  Scythian  descent,  tban  hovering  over 
the  rich  plains  and  populous  cities  of  southern  Asia.  Heresies,  also, 
increased  in  the  Christian  churcli,  and  expanded  under  the  rage  of  persecu- 
tion ;  while  abstruse  dogmas  and  idolatrous  adoration  were  substituted  for 
the  parity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  While  the  neighbouring  nations 
were  weak  and  declining,  shaken  with  tynmny  and  penaention,  AnMa  waa 
five  and  flovriabing.  In  tbia  eontry  tectariaB  of  evaiy  denoieiBatian  aonght 
an  aaybim  firoaa  oppraauon.  Namben  of  Jews,  on  their  expnlrion  firam 
Jndaa»  lettled  tbere;  and  Judaism  spread  so  widely,  tbal  al  one  time 
il  was  the*  prevalent  faith  in  tho  kingdom  of  Yemen.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century,  many  Christians  of  the  eastern  church  were 
also  compelled  to  fly  there  for  refuge ;  and  on  the  conquest  of  Yemen  by 
the  Abyssinians,  Christianity,  as  already  stated,  became  its  established  re- 
ligion. Other  sects  there  were  of  many  denominatioBa  witbui  tbe  bordan 
of  Arabia,  wbich  took  refiq;e  tbara  from  tbe  proscriptioea  of  iuparial 
edieta. 

The  abstaa  and  cormptiona  wbich  at  tbia  time  ao  groMly  parvadad 

every  Chriatian  sect,  and  tbeendkaa  religious  controversies  and  contentions 
which  convulsed  tbe  eastern  world,  might  possibly  first  suggest  to  Mahomet 
the  idea  of  a  reformation,  and  the  general  incorporation  of  all  sects  under 
one  great  faith.  To  conciliate  all  parties,  and  to  make  his  opinions  accep- 
table to  every  description  of  religionists,  he  assumed,  as  tho  foundation  of 
his  system,  some  of  those  points  concerning  which  BMlot  of  tbeoi  wera 
agreed;  and k bia etbar doatrinaaand uatitatioM, beaddrniad bimaalf to 
ihi  paanona  and  prejndicaa  of  Ma  oonntrymcn.  The  Deity,  be  asserted, 
had,  in  different  ages,  made  revelations  of  his  will  to  the  human  race.  Tba 
doctrinaa  taught  by  theae  revetetiona  had  always  bean  eiwiitiiUy  tba  mb^ 

•  MMammtd  Is  tbs  proper  orfhafni|by$  but  we  adept  BMomH  m  Mag  tbs  mmt 
i«ilbur. 
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but  had  been  successively  corrupted  from  tlieir  onj^iiml  purity.  The  re- 
velation of  Abraham  had  been  succeeded  by  that  of  Mosch  ;  the  revelation 
of  Moses  had  given  place  to  that  of  Jesus  ;  while  he  liimself  had  been  sent 
to  confirm  all  preceding  revelations ;  to  dedtra  lib  own  the  moat  perfect 
of  ally  and  to  asaare  the  hnman  race,  that  i|  waa  the  laat  wMi  whidi  they 
were  to  be  fiiTonied. 

Before,  however,  he  began  to  declare  his  divine  mission,  he  retired  to 
a  cave  in  Mount  Hara,  near.  Mekka,  and,  by  his  seclusion  and  appearance 
of  sanctity,  ol)tained  a  high  name  among  his  fellow  citizens.  To  his  wife 
Kadijah,  he  llrst  imparted  the  commission,  which  he  pretended  to  have 
received  from  the  Deity.  She,  under  the  influence,  perhaps,  of  female  su- 
perstition and  vanity,  received  the  infonnaUon,  not  only  with  implicit  fiutb, 
but  with  the  ntmoat  joy.  Wanakah  Ebn  NawfU,  her  cooam,  waa  aoon 
perMiaded  to  renounce  Cfariatianity  for  the  religion  of  the  new  prophet* 
Mahomei'a  senranty  Zeid*  was  next  on  the  list  of  converts,  and  received  hia 
freedom  as  the  reward  of  t)is  faith,  a  rule  which  is  strictly  observed  by  Mo- 
homptans.  Ali,  the  son  of  Mahomet's  uncle,  Abu  Taleb,  though  but  nine 
years  of  age,  became  another  proselyte  ;  and  Abu  Bekr,  a  man  of  consider- 
able influence  among  the  tribe  of  the  Koreisli,  declared  himself  also  one  of 
the  faithful;  and,  by  his  authority  no  less  than  by  his  example,  in- 
ereaaed  the  mmher  el  Mahemet'a  fellowen*  AH  itieae  were  ptitately 
inatmcted  in  the  tenete  of  latamiam,  the  fnndanental  doctrine  of  which  wm^ 

There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  bis  prophet/'  Its  precepta  were 
pretended  to  be  successive  com municationa  of  the  divine  will,  bythemeana 
of  (iabrifl  ;  and  of  these,  collected  or  written  by  his  disciples,  was  com- 
posed the  celebrated  "  Koran,"  or  "  Book."  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  mis- 
sion, assembling  his  kindred  of  the  race  of  Hashem,  at  a  banquet,  Mahomet 
•  openly  announced  to  them  his  proplietic  errand,  and  asked,  who  would 
be  hia  viaier.  No  one  answered,  until  the  young  Ali  accepted,  with  en- 
thnaiaaniy  the  office* 

Having  gained  to  hia  party  many  of  the  moat  powerfol  members  of  that 
fiunily  from  which  he  waa  deacendiedy  he  proceeded  to  inenlcate  the  doc- 
trine of  his  mission  upon  the  people  at  large ;  bat  was  ao  ill  received  by 
the  K  orcish,  that  they  entered  into  a  solemn  combination  against  him  and 
his  followers,  which  combination  was  inscribed  upon  a  parchment,  and 
deposited  in  the  Kaaha.  Mahomet,  however,  found  means,  by  a  pretended 
muacle,  to  destroy  the  combination.  Having,  by  fraud  or  corruption,  pro- 
cured the  destruction  of  the  writing,  so  that  the  words,  "  in  tbe  name  of 
God/'  were  all  that  remained ;  he  declared  that  God  had  shown  his  dia- 
pleaaore  against  the  promoters  of  the  combination,  by  deatioyiogthdr  deed 
of  contract,  except  the  words  which  he  particnlariied.  The  Koreiih,  eager  to 
detect  the  falsehood,  had  recourse  to  the  parchment,  and  found  it  to  be 
exa<  tly  as  he  had  informed  them.  Without  suspecting  that  the  destruction 
might  In'  artificially  procured,  they  dan'd  not  to  resist  what  appeared  so 
clearly  the  voice  of  heaven.  Tfie  combination  was  dissolved;  the  truth  of 
Maliomet's  mission  was  confirmed  to  his  friends,  while  the  inveteracy  of 
hia  enemies  was  greatly  diminished. 

The  anccesa  of  Mahomet's  project  was  rendered  mmh  more  dooblffal 
by  the  death  of  Abn  Taleb,  whose  infinence  in  protectmghim  had  hidierto 
been  of  the  greateat  advantage.  Ifia  wife  Kadijah  also  die<l,  whose  z«d 
had  powerfully  supported  the  cause  of  her  husband.  But  Mahomet  had 
now  many  adherents,  and  about  this  time  liis  pretendp<l  journey  to  heaven, 
on  his  beast,  Borak,  under  the  protection  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  is  dated 
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A  story  inore  absurd  was  never  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind. 
Those  to  whom  he  ftt  firat  related  it,  ashamed  at  the  barefaced  imposition, 
advised  him  not  to  make  it  public.  The  advice  was  despised.  The  serious 
wore  shocked  at  the  gnmm6tM  of  th*  impositioD  ;  the  more  volatile  turned 
iIm  whole  into  ridicnle ;  till  Ahn  Bekr  dedaied  his  nnlimitod  eonfidence 
in  the  veracity  of  the  prophet,  which  has  procured  him  the  title  of  the 
*£Mtbfiii  witness.'  What  had  appeared  absurd,  immediately  looked  ex- 
tremely probable.  The  more  supernatural  the  story  the  more  likely  to  be 
dixine.  Each  wondered  at  his  former  doubts,  and  a  solid  fonndatioD  WM 
laid  for  belief  in  the  future  dreams  of  the  favoured  prophet. 

His  opinions  now  began  to  spread  among  tlie  Arabian  tribes.  Tlie  in- 
hMl^tjf/UMBiim  xeeeiTed  with  joy  a  disciple  of  Islam ;  and  75  proselytes, 
CMinpi  iliMiling  some  of  the  noblest  dtisens,  repeued  to  Mekka,  to  swear 
allegiance  to  ^eir  prophet.  They  took  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  at  al 
Akaba,  a  bill  on  the  north  of  that  city,  swearing  enmity  agabst  those  who 
should  que^^tion  his  claims. 

The  Koreish,  who  liad  little  less  aversion  to  the  religion  proposed  to 
them  by  Malioniet,  than  to  what  they  suspected  to  be  his  political  scliemes, 
were  much  alarmed  when  they  heai  d  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  formed 
with  the  inhabitanta  of  Medma.   It  was  resolved  to  kill  Mahomet,  and 
to  esecote  this  purpose,  the  adverM  tribes  sssembled  at  hb  door.  Maho- 
watUp  bowoTer,  escaped  by  a  back  way,  leaving  All  in  disguise,  to  deceive 
those  who  sought  him.  The  deception  waa  soon  perceived,  and  Mahomet 
was  keenly  followed.    After  several  narrow  escapes,  each  of  which  is 
attributed  to  a  miracle,  he  ai'iivcd  at  Medina.    From  this  flight,  called  by 
Mahometans  the  era  of  the  Ilegira,  and  which  coiresponds  with  the  16th 
July  622,  of  the  Christian  era,  every  Mahometan  dates  his  transactions. 
,  ,At  Medina,  Mahomet  met  with  less  opposiuon  in  his  schemes  than  he 
had  ezperienoed  at  Mekka.   The  latter  was  the  principal  seat  of  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  country,  and  it  contained  the  Kjudia  or  temple 
dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the  Arabians,  and  supposed  to  possess  a  high 
degree  of  sanctity  :  the  former  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  by  Christiana 
infected  with  many  heretical  opinions.   Mahomet  seems,  before  this  period, 
to  have  employed  himself  chiefly  in  declaiming  against  the  ancient  relig^ion 
of  his  country  :  he  bad  advanced  few  positive  dogmas.    He  now  turned 
his  attentioa  to  the  oompletion  of  his  creed»  and  was  carefol  to  adopt  soch 
doctrines  aa  might  leooodle  him  to  both  Jews  and  Christians.   He  per- 
suaded them  that  to  embrace  his  creed  was  not  to  adopt  a  new  religion ; 
it  WM  to  embrace  tlieir  former  religion,  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  im- 
prOTttonent.    By  such  arts  he  soon  obtained  a  greater  ascendancy  in 
Medina,  than  he  had  ever  been  able  to  procure  in  Mekka.    To  give 
stability  to  his  affairs,  he  more  closely  united  his  followers.    He  built  a 
house  for  himself,  and  a  mosque  for  the  exercise  of  his  religion.  He 
gave  liis  daughter  Fatima  to  Ali,  and  espoused  Ayesha  the  daughter  of 
Aba  Bekr,  the  first  and  most  lavoavad  of  his  several  wives  after  the  death 
of  Kadijah :  and  thus  endeavoored  to  confirm  his  mission,  by  his  power, 
no  leas  than  by  his  sanctity. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  alterations  made  at  different  times  in  his  dogmaa 
and  precepts,  that  Mahomet,  when  he  commenced  his  prophetical  career, 
had  not  formed  in  his  mind  that  complete  system  of  religion  which  he 
afterwaids  established ;  but  tliat  he  was  williug  to  adopt  whatever  was 
calculated  to  acquire  or  to  preserve  the  friendsliip  of  such  as  he  was  de- 
drons  of  pleasing.   When  ne  had  fled  to  Medma,  for  eiample,  and  was 
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willing  to  reconcile  to  liia  pai  ty  the  Jews  and  Cbrisiians  of  that  place,  he 
directed,  that,  wkfln  engaged  in  prayer,  Um  fine  dMidd  be  tamed  towude 
Jarattleni.  When  he  became  leM  dependent  en  the  Irienddnp  of  the 
Jews,  and  was  wUling  to  ingntiate  himself  with  the  Arabs  of  tm  desert, 
be  directed  tliat,  according  to  their  old  castom,  the  face,  in  prayer,  ahoald 
be  turned  towards  the  east.  When  he  afterwards  gained  possession  of 
Mekka,  and  wished  to  reconcile  to  his  religion  the  most  powerful  tribes 
of  Arabia,  he  once  more  altered  the  direction  in  which  prayers  were  to  be 
said.  He  Uieu  enjoined  all  his  followers  to  pray  towards  Mekka,  or 
rather  towards  the  temple  sitaated  in  that  city,  which  h»t  faijunctkm  ia 
the  one  obssrfed  among  his  iellowen  to  this  day. 

At  Medina,  bis  party  in  a  ahoit  time  became  so  strong,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  alter  the  plan  of  his  operations.  He  accordingly  pretended  to 
have  received  a  command  from  the  Deity  no  longer  to  act  upon  the  de- 
fensive, hut  to  annoy  his  enemies  in  every  possible  manner.  On  this 
ground,  several  caravans  of  the  Koreish  were  taken  by  surprise.  Success 
gave  courage  tu  his  followers.  At  lengUi,  an  attack  upon  a  caravan  occa- 
rioned  a  general  engagement.  The  camtan  eonsiatod  of  a  thousand 
camels^  nMy  laden,  and  escorted  hj  Aba  Sefian  Eben  Harbj  wHh  only 
80  or  40  men.  A  priaa  so  Yaloable,  and  ao  slightly  protected,  was  not 
to  be  neglected.  A  party  was  sent  out  to  interaepi  it-  Sofian,  learning 
the  design  of  the  prophet,  had  procured  such  re-enforcements  as  made  his 
army  amount  to  about  1000  men.  Mahomet  called  together  all  his  armed 
followers,  who  are  said  at  this  time  to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than 
313.  What  was  wanting  in  numbers  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  was 
made  up  in  enthusiasm.  Several  combatants  firom  each  side  engage<i, 
before  the  general  conflict.  The  champioBa  of  the  Keniah  were  sf^edily 
TampiiBhed.  Mahomet  wns  brave,  hot  he  wished  fihowise  to  sostain  the 
character  of  the  prophet.  He  prayed  fervently  to  God ;  and,  connter* 
feiting  a  trance,  be  declared  that  heaven  had  decreed  to  him  the  victory. 
His  men,  assured  of  an  easy  conquest,  advanced  with  enthusiastic  alacrity. 
Mahomet  marched  at  their  head  ;  and,  throwing  a  handful  of  dust  against 
the  enemy,  exclaimed,  "  May  their  faces  bo  confounded."  The  conflict 
was  furious,  but  short.  Nothing  could  witlistand  the  religious  frenzy  of 
Mahomet'a  fonowers.  Of  the  Koreiih  70  wera  killed,  and  aa  many  made 
posenera :  while  Mahomet  leat  only  14  men.  Thoagh  Solan  was  de- 
feated, he  retreated  in  anch  Older,  as  to  protect  the  greeter  pert  of  the 
caravan.  The  booty,  however,  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  violent  contest 
among  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  To  appease  the  tumult,  an  immediate 
revelation  became  necessary  ;  and  it  was  decreed  by  heaven,  that  the  fifth 
of  the  spoil  should  be  reserved  for  religious  purposes,  wliile  the  remainder 
«liould  be  divided  equally  among  those  who  liad  fought  for  it. 

After  this  engagement,  which  is  called  the  battle  of  Beder,  and  on  the 
resnlt  of  which  ao  anwh  of  Mahomet'a  fntora  fertone  depended,  he  led 
aonw  of  his  feUowers  against  dbe  leva  of  Khaiber,  feelmg,  probaUy,  that 
nothing  could  attach  an  Arab  soldiery  ao  mnch  to  his  cause  as  activity 
and  the  hope  of  plunder.  Khaihar  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Arabian 
Jews,  and  its  wealthy  territory  was  protected  hy  eijrht  castles.  Tliese 
castles  were  successively  taken  by  Mahomet,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Khai- 
har were  obliged  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute,  l^pon  the  Koraidit4»s, 
another  Jewish  tribe,  who  had  joined  the  Koreish  in  their  opposition  to 
the  MaiMMnetan  cause,  he  exercised  the  most  atrocious  cruelties.  Seven 
hnndred  of  them  were  mamacwid  in  Me<fina,  and  their  eicGta  divided 
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among  kit  foUowvra.  Otkar 
eipefled  ibt  dtj. 

In  the  Sd  yevif  ths  Higiii^  «r  the  625ik  flf 
ITfinniih  aude  a  yi^w—  Mnipl  t»  dhnaish  the  ftmm  ef  the  >] 

and  to  retriere  their  own  heaov.    They  eoUected  mt  — |  ef  SOOO 

of  which  the  comnian(i  was  eiven  to  Sofias.  who^  enflsity  to  yi^^m^ 
was  inflamed  by  former  defeats.  Thii  azmy  wa.^  oppo^^  W  Ma^KKii^ 
himself,  at  the  head  of  upwards  of  1000  men.  To  aa<.TD*rr*.  reiijri»j«* 
seal  which  was  already  salficiently  eaihoaiasuc,  ihrtstt  aacred  <aajuianlft 
were  gnrcn  to  the  amy 
beftm  iSttB  prophet 
geoaft  pontion.  Whf  tha  CBgiBeBeBt 
Koreiah,  with  all  the  pntnmptioa  which  the  aUc^iA  i 
inspire.  Sofian's  troops  could  not  withstand  their  impetao«>TTT.  The  Ma- 
hometans pursued  their  advantage  with  too  much  ardoar  :  zz.>i  tK*^  /^r^ 
body,  placed  for  the  protection  of  the  rear,  impatient  to  parta*.^  oi  :he 
plimder,  quitted  their  post  with  pfecipitaiian.  Dte  Xorei^  perre  tib^ 
the  diwdir  ef  their  p—n^  t—d  with  fary  ta  the  chero.    Oae  of 


Moalems  gave  way  on  every  aide.   Of  ihm  ] 
70  pcfMhed;  Mahomet  Umself  wai 

the  intrepidity  of  some  of  liw  friend*. 

Had  Sofian  pun^ued  his  advaota^re.  the  caa«e  of  Mahometznisai  h^l 
perhaps  beeu  hopeless ;  but  he  immediately  retire*!,  aft^-r  havinsr  rhallet«re«i 
Mahomet  to  meet  him  the  foUowiim^  vear.    Bv  thL^^  defeat,  however,  the 


fslloweiB  of  the  prophet  were  greatly  chscooraged.  They  were  at  a 
t» laceocito  their  dhgwca wiih  thafcw rrf  iaiM.   Mmw  iimtM 


iom 


Wodly  of  the  death 
■affictently  pwipaiuJ  to  answer 
atnired  them,  was  settled  in  the  connrils  of 

inevitable  ;  so  that  those  who  fell  in  battle  mt»t  have  <fied.  had  they 
mained  at  home.  The  defeat  he  attribuie*!.  not  to  the  inju^.tire  of  hit 
cause,  but  to  the  sins  of  his  army.  And  these  doctHn*-',  -^^  they  tended 
greatly  to  secure  the  mtoests  of  has  proiecta,  were  imuiediaieiy  coofiraed 


Tho  KavMil  saw  exerted  dniM»MMa  la  paaaMS 

agpainst  Mahonat;  and,  such  was  their  success,  tint,  together  wkk 
tribe  af  Gfaaftan,  and  the  Jews  of  Al  Nadir  and  Koreidha,  they 
an  army  of  12,000  men,  and  surronading  Medina,  threatened  at  aaeata 
exterminate  the  prophet,  his  followers,  and  his  reli^on.  Mahomet  da» 
fended  the  city  with  3000  men.  He  surrounded  it  with  a  deep  dttrh. 
The  Arabs  were  unacquaiuted  with  the  operations  of  a  sie'/e.  They  lay 
for  some  time  inactive ;  an  interval  which  MahonKt  was  too  much  a  poU- 
tiaiaD  to  neglect.  Tfca  imMi  whiah  ha  had  mmm&i,  wm mupjoveiim 
parrapling  aaM  af  tha  Imduia  af  the  edtana  par^.  Thaaa  wiiidinir 
their  followens  and  the  imt^  dispirited  by  the  dimisatioa  of  then*  force, aadi 
disgusted  by  the  tediousness  of  their  operations,  indignantly  retired. 

A  truce  of  ten  years  was  conclude<l  between  MalionK  t  and  the  Koreish, 
io  the  sixth  year  of  the  Uegva ;  and  the  MasleaM  were  adaiittad  to 


■  Moslem,  siffiUfrinf  a  prafeMor  of  ttimm  or  lalsini%ni,  ( i.  t.  the  rriigum  of  Maht 
IBSC)  niakei  Muaelman  in  the  du^,  and  Miurlminn  in  thi* plural;  taS  the  IcgHfSBMS 
pltiral  in  Eqclisli  is  Afod«ni%  tbsa^  wye  hsa  mw^wuntA  Mmdmam  or  Mix««tilaMa> 


pltiral  in  l::;qct 
IslsmlssaiiV 


sf  W4y  and  muI  to  God, 
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Uie  holy  temple  of  Mekka.  Two  years  after,  Mahomet  ■coiad  the 
Km^sb  of  a  breach  of  the  truce,  and,  with  an  army  of  ten  thoniand  men, 
marched  to  besiege  Mekka.  No  sooner  did  he  appear  before  the  waUs 
than  the  dty  sarrendered  at  discretion.  Abu  Sofian,  long  the  enemy  of 
Mahomet  and  his  religion,  presented  the  keys  of  the  city  to  the  prophet, 
and  embraced  his  doctrines.  Though  a  conqueror  and  an  impostor,  on 
this  occasion  Mahomet  was  not  cruel ;  his  anger  was  directed  rather  against 
the  gods  of  his  country  than  its  inhabitants.  He  destroyed  the  whole  of 
the  idols  of  the  Kaaba,  but  executed  no  more  than  three  men  and  one 
woman  belonging  to  the  party  of  his  enemies.  By  a  pretended  order 
from  heaven,  &e  keys  of  the  Kaaba  were  entrusted  to  Othman  Ebn  Telha; 
and  the  sacred  black  stone  was  retained,  having  been  rendered  a  renewed 
object  of  veneration  by  the  prophet's  holy  touch.  Mahomet  remained  only 
fifteen  days  at  Mekka ;  and  after  reducing  the  powerful  tribes  of  Uawanm 
and  Thakif,  returned  in  triumph  to  Medina. 

The  conquest  of  Mekka  and  of  tlie  Koreish  was  the  signal  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  rest  of  ^Vrabia.  Ambassadors  poured  in  upon  the  prophet 
of  Islam  from  all  quarters,  to  make  submission  in  the  name  of  their  dif- 
ferent tribes ;  and  the  ninth  of  the  Hegira  is  styled  the  year  of  embassiea. 
BCahomet,  now  at  the  head  of  a  nnmerous  and  enthusiastic  host,  directed 
his  attention  to  the  hostile  designB  upon  the  East  of  Heraclius  the  Ronma 
emperor.  He  declared  war  f^inst  that  sovereign ;  but  after  leading  a 
large  army  to  the  confines  of  Syria,  finding  nothing  meditated,  he  retume<l 
to  Medina,  and  upon  his  return,  performed  the  pilgrimage  of  valcdiclio//^ 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  which  were  intended  as  a  model  to  Moslems 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  On  this  occasion  about  100,000  believers  com- 
posed his  tmin.  The  tnflnence  and  religion  of  Mahomet  continued  rapidly 
to  extend.  Between  the  taking  of  Mekka  and  the  time  of  his  death,  not 
more  than  three  years  elapsed.  In  that  abort  period  he  bad  destroyed  dm 
idols  of  Arabia;  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  borders  of  the  Greek 
and  Persian  empires ;  had  rendered  his  name  formidable  to  those  once 
mighty  nations  ;  had  tried  his  arms  against  the  disciplined  troops  of  the 
former,  and  defeated  them  in  a  desperate  encounter  at  Muta.  Ilis  tlirone 
was  now  firmly  established,  and  an  impetus  given  to  the  Arabians,  that  in 
a  few  years  induced  them  to  invade,  and  enabled  them  to  subdue,  a  great 
portion  of  the  globe.  Part  of  India,  Persia,  the  Greek  empire,  the  iHwle  of 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Barbery,  and  Spain,  were  soccessively  reduced  bv 
their  rictorions  arms.  And  ahliouLrh  Mahomet  did  not  live  to  see  aneh 
mighty  conqjnesti,  he  laid  the  fint  foundations  of  this  wide-spreadmg  do> 
minion. 

Mahomet's  liealth  had  been  gradually  declining  for  three  years  previone 
to  his  decease,  iu  consequence  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  a  Jewess, 
in  his  favourite  dish,  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  with  a  view  of  trying  his  pro- 
phetic character ;  but  a  fever  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death. 
The  effisct  of  th»  poison,  which  so  long  preyed  upon  hki  constitution,  was 
sometimes  so  agoniiing,  that  he  would  be  beard  to  cry  out,  **  Oh  I  none 
of  all  the  prophets  ever  suffered  such  torments  as  I  now  feel  I"  Till 
within  three  days  of  his  death,  he  regnlariy  officiated  in  the  mosque,  and 
preached  to  his  people.  "  If  there  be  any  man,"  he  said,  from  the  pulpit, 
"  whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged,  I  submit  my  own  back  to  the  lash  of 
retaliation.  If  I  have  aspersed  the  reputation  of  any  Mussulman,  let  him 
proclaim  my  faults  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  If  I  have  deHpoil»M| 
my  one  of  liis  goods,  let  him  come  forward  :  the  little  which  I  possess  tJuOl 
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day  of  judgment.  As  soon  as  he  was  conscioas  of  his  danger,  he  ea* 
francbised  hia  akves,  and  directed  the  order  of  his  funeral.  The  traditions 
of  his  foilowerfl  relate,  that  at  the  hour  of  his  death  he  maintninpd  the 
same  character  he  had  borne  through  life,  describing  the  visits  of  Gabriel, 
and  expressing  a  lively  satisfaction  at  tlie  benefits  he  considered  hiin- 
aeif  to  have  conferred  on  mankind.  He  expired,  with  his  head  reclining 
IB  the  lap  of  tlie  youngest  and  beit  liiBlofied  of  bia  wires,  Ayesha,  in  thfl 
eleventh  ynar  of  the  Hegira  (June,  A.D.  638)  at  the  ago  of  aixty-threei 
In  the  very  chamber  at  Medina,  where  bo  died,  bia  fomains  were  depo* 
aited,  and  a  simple  momuDeot  placed  over  theiB>  the  story  of  the  hanging 
coffin  of  Mahomet  bi*ing  an  absurd  fiction. 

The  private  cliaiartcr  of  Mahomet  seems  to  have  been  rather  amiable. 
He  was  simple  in  his  utanners,  frugal  in  his  diet,  aifectionate  in  the  rela- 
tions of  life ;  and  the  exhaut»ted  state  of  his  coffers  at  his  death  proved 
the  aiiiMeritjr  of  hia  ezhortatifloa  to  benevolenee.  In  the  indulgence  of  hu 
anMrona  propeoflitiee»  howefer,  he  waa  licentioas;  and  ahfaongfa  eene 
apology  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  clime  and  manners  of  his  country, 
nothing  can  excuse  the  vile  impoaitions  which  lie  palmed  upon  his  fol- 
lowers as  revelations  from  heaven,  dispensing  him,  in  this  matter,  from 
those  laws  which  he  himself  had  imposed  upon  them.  After  Kadijah,  his 
first  wife,  died,  and  when  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  beamed  upon  him,  he 
kept  eleven  wives,  and  wliat  is  remarkable,  all  of  them  were  widows,  M£- 
eept  Ayeaha,  whom  be  married  when  she  was  only  nme  yean  of  age.* 
Of  ius  character  as  a  prophet,  legislator,  and  coaqneror,  a  general  view 
may  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  his  tnnsactioos.  He  was  indebcod 
to  Judaism  and  Chriatianity  for  most  that  was  systematic  in  his  religion ; 
but  his  civil  polity  was  rude  and  barbarous;  and  being  rendered  immu- 
table by  its  alliance  with  his  creed  and  doctrines,  it  has  proved  a  comj)let(? 
bar  to  progressive  im])rovement  in  all  the  countries  which  have  received 
his  law.  As  a  conqueror,  especially  as  an  Asiatic  conqueror,  he  might  be 
esteemed  element,  were  it  not  for  the  massacre  of  the  Koreibite  Jews, 
and  one  or  two  individual  assassinations  to  which  he  was  accessory. 
Among  his  decrees,  one  of  them  may  be  particularized  as  indicating 
genuine  humanity  :  he  enacted,  that,  in  the  sale  of  captives,  the  infant 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  mother.  On  the  whole,  while  the 
characters  of  imposior  and  usurper  are  abundantly  evident,  it  is  possible, 
that  some  strong  conviction  of  the  unity  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Deity, 
and  a  wifah  to  exalt  and  improve  bis  countrymen,  may  have  been  mingled 
«p  with  the  policy  and  ambition  by  which  thb  eitrsordroary  firander  of 
the  &ith  of  succeeding  myriads  was  so  memorably  distingnisbed. 

iChaUfitte,^  On  the  death  of  Mahomet,  Abu  Bekr  was  elec^sd  khalif 
or  successor  of  Mahomet  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  empire  which 
be  had  erected.  An  insuirection  broke  out  among  the  several  tribes  of 
independent  Arabs,  which  was  soon  quelled  by  the  sanguinary  Khaled, 
sumamed  the  Sword  of  (iod,  whose  severity  in  this  enterprize  drew  down 
upon  him  the  anger  of  Abu  Bekr.    When  tranquillity  nras  restored,  Aba 

■  As  a  set-off  to  the  reported  inoontint^ncr  of  M;ihomi-t,  it  should  be  Rtatrd,  that 
during  thf  twenty-four  years  he  Ured  with  Kadijah,  be  never  insulted  her  society  by 
a  rivaJ  and,  till  h\n  death,  held  her  memory  In  prateftd  rememVranee.  -  Wm  she  not 
aid?"  'said  Ayesha,  (  onx  ious  of  her  own  youth  and  beauty,  "  and  hm  not  God  given 
▼ou  a  better  io  her  place ?"  »♦  No !"  said  Mahomet;  "  there  never  can  be  a  better.  She  4 
beUevad  in  ma  wbtfiiMa  dcspMnst  iha  relicYcd  mj  wants  whan  1  was  peer  wo4 
^wawittdibr  tbs  worid." 

IV,  *  ' 
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Bafe  ]MdiUilKd.bb  fetoltttioii  to  vftmi  tbe  tm  fiith  through  Syria  at  tile 
point  of  the  sword.  A  bige  army  anembled  nmnd  Medina,  tbe  commaiNl 

of  which  was  given  to  Yezid  £bo  Aba  Sofian.  A  second  army,  destined 
for  the  subjagation  of  Palestine,  was  raised,  through  the  entliusiaKna  in^irad 
by  the  successes  of  the  first,  and  Amron  was  nominated  the  gfeneral. 
Khaled  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  Abu  Obeidah,  to  whom  Yezid  had 
resigned  his  charge.  The  fall  of  Bostra,  which  was  hastened  by  the  trea- 
chery of  tbe  Roman  governor,  opened  the  way  to  Damascus.  The  battle 
pf  Aiaaadin  in  July  GS3»  in  wbidi  50,000  Chrietine  and  infid^  are  aaid 
to  have  been  ihun,  decided  the  (ale  of  the  capital  of  Syria.  Eaieia  and 
Baalbek  were  taken  tbe  foUowiag  year,  and  the  Syro-Grecians  made  a  last 
and  ineffectual  stand  in  the  open  field,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hieromax* 
Jerusalem  sustained  a  siege  of  four  months,  at  the  end  of  which  the  pa- 
triarch Sophronius  obtained,  as  a  terra  of  capitulation,  the  honour  of  de- 
livering up  the  holy  city  to  the  khalilV  Omai' m  person,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  khalifate  on  the  death  of  Aba  Bekr.  Tbe  conquest  of  Aleppo, 
AJ>.  638,  after  a  long  siege,  and  that  of  Antiedi  whieh  followed,  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  Syria.  The  fall  of  Alexandria  before  the  ffofoee 
of  Amron  decided  tbe  fate  of  Egypt  in  tbe  same  year ;  and  the  destruction, 
by  order  of  Omar,  of  the  famous  library  in  that  city,  is  well  known  in  the 
history  of  literature.  The  battle  of  Kadesia,  two  stations  from  Kufa,  an<l 
the  capture  of  Medayen  (Ctesiphon)  had  already  made  the  Moslems  the 
masters  of  Persia  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  But  while  his  arms 
were  subjugating  the  finest  provinces  of  the  east,  Omai'  fell  by  the  liand  of 
an  aewiwin ;  and  Othman,  the  aecretary  of  MahooMt,  was  prodaimed  khalif 
in  the  2Sd  year  of  the  Hcgira.  Othnan'a  adminiatiatian,  however,  waa 
feeble,  and  unable  to  curb  tbe  spirits  of  the  Moelem  chiefs,  who  were  elated 
with  power  and  flushed  with  victory.  An  insurrection  broke  oat,  which 
was  inflamed  by  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  the  prophet.  Othman  was  besiejred 
and  slain  in  his  palace  in  the  82(1  year  of  his  age  and  the  35th  of  the  He- 
gira.  Ali,  who  was  manied  to  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Kadijah,  and  the 
only  surviving  child  of  tbe  prophet,  was  invited  to  the  throne  of  Arabia. 
Bat  hia  feign  waa  ahoit  and  tamnltaona.  Moawiyah,  the  aon  of  Ab«  So- 
fian, poaaeaaod  the  affefstkma  of  the  army  of  Syria,  and  the  vaiiona  liente- 
■aata  throughout  the  empire  refused  to  recogniie  the  authority  of  AIL 
Two  powerful  chieftans,  Telha  and  Zobeir,  escaped  into  Irak,  accompanied 
by  Ayesha,  who  bore  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  husband  and  family 
of  Fatima,  and  there  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Ali  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  followers  from  Medina  to  Bassora,  where  he  encountered  and 
defeated  the  rebels.  Telha  and  Zobeir  were  both  slain,  and  Ayesha  was 
led  a  captive  into  the  tent  of  Ali,  who  diamiaaed  her  to  her  proper  atatioa 
at  tbe  tomb  of  her  hnahaad,  ander  the  guard  of  hia  two  aona,  Haaaan  and 
HoeaeiB.  A^i  then  marched  his  victorious  troops  againat  Moewiyah,  who 
had  asanmed  tbe  title  of  khalif.  The  rival  khalifs  met  on  tbe  pkdaa  of 
Seffein ;  and  durint?  several  months  various  battles  took  place  with  various 
success,  until,  througli  a  stratap:em  of  Amrou,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  and 
friend  of  Moawiyah,  who  hoisted  the  koran  on  the  points  of  the  lances  of 
the  Syrian  soldiers,  exclaiming  that  that  book  ought  to  decide  all  ditfereuces, 
hostilities  were  suspended,  and  a  negodattan  ensoed.  Bat  three  Cbaragitea- 
a  aeet  of  religiona  and  political  aealota,  oonaidering  that  nothing  bat  the 
daatha  of  Ali,  Moawiyah,  and  Amron  coald  restore  tranquillity  to  Arabia, 
entered  into  a  confederacy  to  destroy  them.  Hiey  poisoned  their  swords, 
and  each  cboae  bis  victim,   Muawi^nh  waa  wounded,  but  recovered ;  Am- 
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roll's  secretary  received  the  blow  which  was  iTie<!itated  for  his  master ;  and 
All  was  mortally  stabbed  in  the  mosque  at  Kufali.  He  died  io  the  63d 
year  of  his  age,  and  left  behind  bia  llw  dnrader  of  being  tba  bniMt  and 
moat  ▼irtnona  of  the  fiiabometwi  kbalift.  His  aoo  Haaean  aneeeaded  to 
the  khalifate,  but  aooo  feaigBod  in  favoar  of  Moawiyali,  and  retired  to 
Medinat  where  he  was  poisoned  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter.  Moawiyab^ 
now  supreme  lord  of  the  ^fonlem  world,  transfetrpd  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Damascus,  and  sent  a  powerful  army,  under  his  son  Yezid,  to  bei^iege 
Constantinophs  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire ;  hut  the  army  returned  to 
Syria  without  performing  any  services  of  importance.  Tiie  Moelem  arms, 
however,  were  more  snooeMfol  in  Tariarj  and  Afiien  mder  Smd  and 
Okbha.  On  the  death  of  Moawiyah,  and  aecanioB  of  Yecid,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  rmnstate  die  fiunily  of  AU  on  the  thraae ;  bat  it  piovod  u- 
nim  wmfiil  Yezid,  however,  behaved  with  demmcy  to  the  rival  laca ;  and 
the  reputed  dencendants  of  AH  and  Fatiina  are  still  nnmpron<4  throngh- 
out  the  Mahometan  world.  In  Arahia,  Persia,  and  India,  they  are  styled 
sherecfj*  or  st  ids  ;  in  Svria  and  Turkev,  emirs. 

From  A.D.  G61  to  750,  tlie  house  of  Muavviyah,  commonly  called  the  dy- 
nasty of  tbe  Ommiades,  continued  to  enjoy  the  khalifate ;  bat  in  the  reign  of 
Menvmm,  an  Inanmclioa  waa  made  in  fiivoor  of  the  great-grandaon  of  Ab- 
bas, tbe  undo  of  the  prophet,  which  tenmaated  in  a  general  massacre  of  the 
descendants  of  Moawiyah.  Tbe  fir-st  of  the  Abassides  fixed  biseoart  at  Ka- 
fah,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  ilasclieiniah  on  the  Kuphrste8;and  Al  Man- 
sor,  the  second  prince  of  the  family,  erected  the  ma:mificent  city  of  Bagdad, 
which  continued  to  he  the  residence  of  the  Mahometan  khalifs  till  its  destruc- 
tion by  Hulaku  the  Tartar,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  But  tbe 
civil  jurisdiction  tbe  khalifate  gradually  diminished  in  the  extent  and 
power  of  Ha  awair.  Real  or  oomtoal  deseendanta  of  Ali  and  Fathaaa  bad 
poiaamod  tbamsMves  of  die  throoea  of  Egypt  and  Weatem  Africa;  and  a 
prioee  of  the  Ommiades,  who  escaped  the  general  ma<^Racre  of  his  fiunilyy 
was  founder  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  Spain.  Thos,  the  so?er«gnty 
of  Arabia  was  lost  by  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  foreign  conquest ;  and  from 
being  tbe  seat  and  centre,  it  sank  into  a  mere  province  of  the  Mahomrae- 
dan  empire.  About  the  beginning  of  the  IGtli  century,  the  Turk«  took 
captive^  at  Cairo^  Mohammed  XIL,  the  bat  of  the  Abassides,  and  received 
bom  him,  at  ConatanCinople^  the  formal  remmctataoa  of  the  khalifote.  The 
keys  of  ^  temple  of  Mekka  were  also  delivered  np  by^  the  Fatimite  abe- 
reef,  and  from  that  time  the  eccleaiastical  supremacy  beliHiged  to  tbe  Tnrib. 
ish  sultans.  The  remaining  history  of  Arabia,  with  the  exception  of  what 
relates  to  two  sects  of  reli^onists,  the  Karmathians  and  the  Wahabys, 
that  arose  at  different  times,  exhibits  nothing  more  interesting  than  the 
squabbles  of  petty  chieftains,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  difiercnt  aheikbdoma 
or  principalities. 

KamuManMJ]  Near  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  (the  277tli  year 
of  the  Hegira,)  a  new  prophet  of  the  name  of  Karmath,  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kufah,  and  soon  gained  an  ianaense  nnmber  of  followen^ 
occasioning  great  distmrbance  throughoat  Arabia.   A  perracntion  assiated 

the  progress  of  this  new  sect,  which  aimed  at  an  entire  reformation  of  Ma- 
hometanism.  The  Karmathians  made  themselves  masters  of  Bahhrein; 
Bassorah  and  Kufah  were  successively  taken  and  pillage<l ;  and  Abu  Thaher, 
the  successor  of  Karmatb,  led  bis  troops  across  the  desert  to  the  holy  city,  ^ 
whace  30,000  mtiaens  and  strangers  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  blac^ 
ttsoa  ol  tbe  Kaaba  wa^  bom  amj  n&  trinmph,  but  afterwards  resuw'^ 
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With  a  considerable  principality  in  tbo  heart  of  Arabia,  these  Karmathian!* 
continued,  for  a  long  time,  the  scourge  of  the  khalifate,  obliging  it  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  that  the  pilgrinaage  to  Mekka  might  be  regularly  pec- 
t'ormed. 

Wahabys,^  This  ia  the  name  of  another  sect,  which,  mora  than  half 
a  c«otnry  ago,  atarted  vp  in  the  province  of  Nedjed.  It  was  originally 
directed  solely  to  religious  reft>rni,  and  was  rather  an  attempt  to  bring  back 
Mahommedanism  to  its  early  simplicity  than  a  new  religion.  Abdel  \Va- 
liabe,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  was  a  native  of  El  Howta,  the  chief  seat 
of  a  tribe  of  the  name  of  Temyn,  in  Nedjed.  Me  wuh  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, having  pursued  liis  studies  successively  at  Bassorah,  Bagdad,  and  Da- 
mascus. His  first  doctrines  probably  extended  no  farllier  than  to  hia  own 
peculiar  interpretation  of  the  koran ;  and  his  disciples  were  confined,  for 
several  years»  to  a  few  tribes  of  the  deswL  By  degrees,  however,  they 
Spvead  more  widely ;  and  the  design  of  reforming  the  old  religion  of  luis 
country  seems  to  have  given  place  in  his  mind  to  that  of  establishing  a 
new  one.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  his  creed,  but  it  seems,  in 
substance,  to  approach  nearly  to  pure  theism.  When  his  influence  be- 
came extensive,  and  his  followers  numerous,  the  sheikhs  who  did  not 
acknowledge  his  authority  attacked  him  in  his  native  city.  He  defended 
himself  successfully ;  and,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  defeated  an  army  of 
|000  men  which  had  been  raised  against-  him.  Maliomet  Saond,  an  emir 
in  Nedjed,  married  Wahabe's  daughter,  and  adopted  his  doctrines.  By  hia 
e]cerdon><,  and  the  exertions  of  his  son  and  grandson,  the  spiritual  power  and 
temporal  authority  of  the  Waliabys  were  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Two  ar- 
mies sent  against  Abdul  Aziz  (son  of  Maliomet  Saoud)by  the  pacha  of  Bag- 
dad were  weakened  by  his  address  and  discomfited  by  his  valour.  An  ex- 
pedition, led  by  the  shereef  of  Mekka  iu  1794,  was  not  more  successful, 
llie  Atubis,  the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the  coast,  adopted 
the  tenets  of  the  Wahabys.  The  holy  shrine  at  Carbela,  where  the  pious 
Moslems  annnally  wept  the  nntimely  death  of  the  sons  of  Ali,  waa  al* 
tacked  by  them  in  1802,  the  tombs  destroyed,  and  the  town  ransacked* 
The  Wahabys  now  aspired  to  the  possession  of  Mekka  and  Medina. 
Ghalib,  the  reiprning  shereef,  was  so  unpopular  among  his  subjects,  that 
even  his  brother-in-law,  Mozeife,  deserted  to  the  Wahabys.  In  January, 
180:3,  Abdul  Aziz  entrusted  Mozeife  with  the  command  of  12,000  men, 
who,  in  several  battles,  defeated  the  shereef.  Tayif,  where  Ghalib  liad 
his  finest  palace  and  most  flonrishing  gai-dens,  was  hud  riege  to  and  taluo* 
AH  the  holy  tombs  were  destroyed,  and  among  them,  that  of  Abdullah 
Ebu  Abbas,  the  undo  of  Mahomet,  a  monument  celebrated  throughout 
Arabia  for  its  beauty  and  sanctity.  Moz(>ife  was  appointed  governor  of 
Tayif,  and  Saoud,  the  eldest  son  of  Abdul  Aziz,  took  the  command  of 
the  army,  with  whii  h  he  marched  against  Mekka  so  rapidly,  that  Ghalib 
fled,  panic-struck,  to  Djidda  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  April,  1803,  the  holy 
city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wahabite  general.  ^lany  splendid  tombs 
and  other  holy  places  were  destroyed  and  plundered ;  but  the  Kaaba  was 
uninjured.  The  following  letter,  which  S&ouil  transmitted  to  the  Grand 
SeigDier,  conveys  some  notion  of  his  views  and  transactioni 

«  Sdoud  to  Seliyn. 

"  I  entered  Mekka  on  the  fourtli  day  of  Moharem,  in  the  1218th  year 
of  the  Ilegira.  I  kept  peace  towanls  the  inhabitants.  I  destroyed  all 
the  tombs  that  were  idolatrously  worshipped.    I  abolished  the  levyii^  of 
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•n  customs  above  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  I  confirmed  the  kadif  whom 
yoa  had  appointetl  to  govern  in  the  place,  agreeably  to  the  commands  of 
Mahomet.  I  desire  that,  in  the  ensuing  years,  you  will  gxve  orders  to  the 
pashas  of  Sham  (Damascus)  an<l  Misr  (Cairo)  not  to  come  accompanied 
by  the  mahamel  (the  ornamented  covering  for  the  Kaaba),  trumpets  and 
ilrams,  into  Mekka  and  Medini.  For  why?  Religion  in  not  profited  by 
these  things.  Peace  be  between  ns ;  and  nay  the  bleHsing  of  God  be 
onto  you !    Dated  on  the  tenth  day  of  Moharem."  (May  3d.) 

On  the  1 1th  May,  Saou<l  laid  sie^e  to  U^iidda;  but  inlelligenGe  reach- 
ing him  of  tlie  doath  of  his  father  ( who  was  assassinnted  in  one  of  the 
mosques  of  his  capital),  he  marched  precipitately  to  Deroyah,  lest  any 
rival  should  diHi»ute  the  succession.  In  1804,  Medina,  with  all  its  riches, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wahabys,  and  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  was 
deetroye<l.  Djidda  was  again  attacked,  bnt  without  snoeess.  The  pasha 
of  Syria  penetrated  that  year  throoith  the  Wahsby  troops,  and  the  nsnal 
oeaeiBonies  were  performed  at  Mekka  by  the  faithful.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, it  became  impracticable  for  pilgrims  to  visit  the  holy  city.  In  1807, 
Saoud  issued  orders  that  every  Turk  should  leave  Arabia — an  order  which 
extended  to  the  Turkish  pasha,  and  the  kadis  of  Mekka,  Medina,  and 
other  places.  The  authority  of  the  shereef  was  annihilated,  and  the  judi- 
cial power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  W'uhabys.  In  1815,  Mekka  was 
taken  by  Mohammed  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  and  the  Wahabys  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  territories  of  &  Hedias.  They,  bowerer,  soon 
gatliered  strength  again,  especially  to  tho  sonu  of  Mekka,  and  the  strag- 
gle between  the  old  end  new  fiuth  still  continQes.  In  whose  bands  Mekka 
at  piaaent  remains,  we  know  not ;  but  its  consequence,  as  an  object  of 
pilgrimage,  has  in  a  great  measure  departed.  In  the  very  spot  from  which 
it  sprung,  Mahommedanism  has  received,  to  all  appearance,  a  death-blow ; 
for  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  that  great  revolutionary  impulse,  which 
has  been  awakened  in  the  centre  of  its  dominion,  will,  in  the  course  of 
ttme^  extend  to  its  utmost  limits. 


CHAP.  IL—PHYSICAL  FEATURES.  CLIMATE,  AND  FRODUCriON& 

Arabia  presents,  in  general,  a  laige  fiat  arid  desert,  interspersed  with  a 
lew  fertile  spots  or  oiLses,  and  some  mountains  of  considerable  height, 
among  which  are  to  be  found  many  valleys  of  delightful  luxuriance. 
The  contrast  between  the  desolation  of  the  desert,  and  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  those  valleys,  has  given  rise  to  a  diversity  of  de^jcription  re- 
garding this  country.  Some  have  represented  it  as  exclusively  the  ha- 
bitation of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  quite  unable  to  support  Hi 
Busenble  inhabitants;  others,  who  have  been  fortunate  enongh  to  yfuat 
the  verdant  hills  of  Yemen  and  the  spicy  mountains  of  Hadramant,  have 
spoken  in  laptnres  of  its  fertility  and  salubrity,  and  represented  it  as 
abounding  not  only  in  the  necessaries  hut  the  luxuries  of  life.  Both  de- 
scriptions, if  relating  to  particular  districts,  are  correct  ;  but  neither  of 
them  so,  if  applied  to  the  country  generally.  The  title  of  llapp!/  Ara- 
bia^  which  was  applied  in  ancient  times  to  the  southern  provinces,  has  been 
sneeringly  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  centrsst  that  existed  between 
them  and  the  surrounding  desert ;  but  it  is  unfair,  amid  so  much  autho- 
rity, to  doubt  the  former  riehes  of  Ardna  Felix ;  and  even  at  thia  day 
no  spot  in  the  same  latitude  can  compare  with  it  either  in  fertility  of 
aoil  er  mildness  of  cliawte.   It  is  also  still  fiuned  for  iu  teikinoensa 
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and  Bplces.  To  then  Milton  allodM  with  his  ninal  IflaroeU  taste  and  fiiM 
iroagination : 

Now  gentle  gales, 
Flmilng  llirfr  oJorlfcrow  wbiga,  diipmae 

Natlvp  |MTfinnes,  und  whisper  whence  thev  stolfi 

Those  balmy  spoils :    As  when  to  them  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  poat 

Mozambic,  ofT  at  sen  north-eaitt  wlnda  Uour 

Subean  odount,  from  the  spirv  shore 

Of  Arabv  Tiir.  Bless'd,  with  Hiich  delay 

Well  pleaa'd  they  slaek  their  oouree,  and  many  a  league. 

CheerM  with  the  grafeAd  aaeU  old  Oeean  ■boIIml 

Pur,  Lott,  lib.  ir. 

Mounlairu.J  Niebubr  consideri  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  as  an  im- 
mense pile  of  iiHMiiilBiiia  encircled  with  a  belt  of  flat,  arid,  aandy  ground. 
Una  belt,  to  whioli  be  gi?ea  the  name  of  Tehaatia,  begins  at  Sues,  and 

extends  ronnd  the  whole  peninsula  to  the  month  of  the  Enphrates,  be- 
ing formed  towards  the  north  by  the  Syrian  desert  and  Arabia  Petrtpa. 
The  chief  range  of  monntains  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Red  sea,  at 
a  distance  of  from  SO  to  80  miles.  The  moantains  of  Omman,  which 
stretch  into  the  sea,  appear  to  l>e  the  continuation  of  a  range  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Persian  gulf,  whose  summits  form  the  ulands  of 
OmniB  and  Lank,  in  the  moatli  of  that  aea.  In  Hadramaat  are  the 
momitaaiB  of  Soger,  faaona  for  ibeir  Iranldneenae ;  and  in  Hedjes  are 
Safina,  remailatble  for  the  balm  of  Mekka;  and  Gazvan,  whose  top  in 
always  covered  with  anew.  Between  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Acaba  are 
the  well-known  mountains  of  Horeb  and  Sinai.  In  the  district  of  Ned- 
jed  are  tlio  mountains  of  Sharamar,  covered  with  villages  and  forests,  and 
in  height  and  extent  resemhling  mount  Lebanon. 

JRiversJ^  The  chief  rivers  of  Arabia  may  rather  be  conaidered  an  oc- 
carimal  torrenla,  which  deacend  freni  the  BMrantaina  daring  the  matj  ae»> 
•OB,  and  few  of  which  reach  the  aea,  bebg  aeon  awallowed  vp  in  ^ 
parched  plains.  Those  which  run  during  the  dry  nnaion  are  mere  brooks, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  is  that  which  rises  near  Sana,  and  joins  the 
Indian  ocean  helow  Hargia,  and  the  Prim,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  de- 
sert of  Malihra,  and  falls  into  tlie  same  sea.  A  small  portion  of  the  £W- 
phrales  washes  the  northern  boundary  of  Arabia. 

Climate.2  The  climate  of  Arabia  is  extremely  variona ;  In  some  places 
bemg  mild  and  temperate,  and  in  othera  ezoenively  hot  and  anltry.  In 
the  Tah&ma,  the  iieet  daring  the  aaromcr  acason  la  Intenae ;  at  Mocha, 
the  thermometer  rises,  in  July  and  August,  to  98°  of  Fahrenheit;  while 
at  Sana,  in  the  mountains,  it  only  reaches  85".  In  the  latter  district  it 
sometimes  freejjes,  though  rarely  ;  and  occasionally  falls  of  snow  take 
place.  While  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  districts  are  refreshed  by 
plenteous  showers,  and  invigorated  by  the  coolness  of  the  atmosphere,  their 
neighbours  on  the  plain  are  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  tropi- 
cal liaati.  The  rainy  seaaeoa  throngfaoat  Arabia  are  madi  diversitied.  In 
Yemen  the  rain  conmenoea  In  Jane,  and  termlnatea  In  Nofember;  to- 
wards the  eaatwaid  it  lasts  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  ef 
February ;  and  towaida  the  sontb,  in  Hadramaut  and  Omman,  it  falls  from 
the  middle  of  Febroary  to  the  middle  of  April.  As  during  these  months 
the  heat  is  the  greatest,  the  rains  are  invaluable.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  scarcely  a  cloud  is  to  bo  seen. 
Copious  dews  fall  during  the  night  in  some  of  the  arid  tracts. 

Semmim,^    The  wmds  which  blow  over  the  deierta  are  of  a  dry,  botj^ 
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and  soffocating  nature,  while  those  which  blow  from  the  sea  are  moist,  and 
often  occasion  violent  perspirutiuii!).  Tlu;  uiust  dreaded  uf  all  winds  is  the 
fiuBOiu  semown  ^  smmlf  already  described,  which  prevails  in  the  desert 
linlailyhy  BMma,  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  Makka, and  the  ^ftela of  wtddi 
are  eaflbcaiion  and  immediate  putrefaction  of  the  hody.  u  ^ 

"  ii&ge(||pift(*  ProduclumM.2  A  grtat  part  of  Arabia,  being  destitute  of 
water,  h  necessarily  barren  and  bwnt  up,  thoutrh  some  plants,  chiefly  of 
the  saline  and  succnh»nt  kind,  are  to  be  found  on  the  sandv  j>lains,  whic  lj 
serve  to  alleviate  thlr>t,  ami  atVord  a  scanty  meal  for  the  camels  in  the 
painful  juuniHys  of  the  caravans.  Hut  the  mountaius  are  in  many  pl.icrs 
welUwooded,  and,  together  with  the  valleys  which  they  enclose,  lii^hly 
prodooiili^  Vtom  the  dtversity  of  tia  elimater  and  pecoUarity  of  ita  ioif, 
the  pkdM<of  Aiafaia  an  nioco  Tariens  and  mnoommon  than  those  of  aaf 
lafcer  country.  Foffskal,  in  the  ■nail  extent  of  country  which  he  exam- 
ined, diaoorered  several  new  genera,  and  Seetzen,  had  he  lived  to  brin^ 
his  treasures  homn,  would  no  douht  havo  added  ^eatly  to  the  number* 
Among  those  worthy  of  notice,  may  he  mentioned  the  rni'iits  co)n>nnnts 
(the  castor-oil  plaitt),  and  senna,  hoth  employed  in  medicine;  also  the 
kadi,  or  pandaniu  odoralusimus,  the  fragrance  of  which  is  celebrated  by 
Aiahianiaa  well  aa  ladian  writers;  and  the  edoHnu  eitMt^  or  kat,  a  tree 
glMiMail  hy  the  Arabs  in  their  eoffise  plantatioos,  the  graen  learee  af 
which  are  supposed  to  be  a  preservative  a<^inst  the  plagne.  The  most 
▼alaable  vegetable  productions  of  Arabia  are,  the  coffee  shrub,  and  the 
balm-tree,  or  (imifris  op  ibalsmnum.  Tlie  coffee  plantations  are  cultivated 
in  terraces  on  the  western  sid(»  of  the  uaeat  mountains  of  Yemen.  The 
amt/ris  opohnlsamuin  produci-s  the  halm  of  Mekka,  wiiii  h  is  the  most  fra- 
grant and  costly  of  all  the  gum-resins.  Acacia  vera  is  the  uame  uf  the 
traa  fran  which  gom-arabic  ia  obtaiaed.  The  froita  of  Arabia  are,  figs, 
ftim^  ^nhna^  apricota>  ahaoods,  filberta,  peaches,  oranges,  Iobmibs,  tama* 
rinds,  dates*  and  cocoa  nats*  Escalent  yegetables,  such  as  melons,  gonrdB* 
aad  nil  tha  <weathBtat  eons  tribe,  with  a  variety  of  others  less  palatable  to 
Earopeans,  ^ow  in  Arahii.  The  Arabians  raise  a  trreat  (juantity  of 
*  dhnrra,'  a  sort  of  coarse  mdlet,  whicli  is  extremely  fruj-tifeitms.  and  whirh 
forms  their  chief  article  of  food.  They  also  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  b(>ans, 
rape,  and  lentils,  but  no  oats — instead  of  which,  iu  feeding  their  horses 
aad  asses,  they  use  barley  and  beans. 

)^lll9iimiKupeds,'\  Arabia  is  the  original  oonatry  of  the  hoiee,  the  oamel# 
and  the  wttd  ass.  Of  these,  distinct  notices  will  be  given  below.  Theim 
is  a  race  of  oxen  also  in  Arabia,  witli  a  hump  on  the  back  like  those  of 
Syria.  The  rock-goatn  inhabit  the  hills  of  Arabia  Petr.-pa,  and  the  plains 
are  stocked  with  gazelles.  'I'he  slwcj)  have  broad  thick  t  liU,  their  wool  is 
coarse,  and  their  flesh  by  no  iiM-aas  delicate.  Ilyienaa,  panthers,  ounces, 
jackals,  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild-boars,  are  to  be  found  in  Arabia,  and 
numbers  of  monkeys  inhabit  the  hills  of  Aden  and  the  southern  forests  of 
the  paniinla  The  jerboa,  an  animal  of  the  opoaaam  apeeiea,  aad  tfan 
antelop%  are  eanstant  inhabitants  of  the  deserts. 

-"^JShrtetJ^  The  horses  of  Arabia  have  been  long  celebrated.  There 
an  two  distinct  breeds  of  them — tbe  kadlishi  and  the  koshlani^  or  nolfia 
breed.  The  former  are  employed  as  beasts  of  burthen  ;  tfie  latter  an 
reserved  f(»r  ridinir  alone,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  swiftness  and  do- 
cility. Their  trent  alozies  have  been  carefully  preserved  for  above  *-^000 
yeiu-s.  The  Arabs  give  tlie  preference  to  maren.  The  power  of  enduring 
£atigue  and  hunger  by  these  aniiiali  ia  astonishing.    The  emir,  visited  by 
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tlie  cheralier  D'Arvieiix,  was  saveti  by  a  mare,  which  caiTied  him  three 
days  aad  nights  without  rest  or  food,  and  conveyed  him  out  of  the  reach 
of  Ilia  cnewias.  The  attMhrnent  of  the  Aiab  to  lua  hone  is  aliMMl  m 
pnyrerbial  aa  the  awiflneis  of  the  aoimal  itself.   They  inhahit  the  aamo 

tent,  are  treated  \v\\h  ■.i'^  much  care,  and  are  ahsoat  aa  much  caressed  aa 
the  children  of  the  family ;  and  this  extraordinary  domesticity  gives  tlie 
hoiaes  of  the  desert  a  tractablcness  and  docility  which  no  other  bree<l 
possesses.  Wlumever  they  feei  the  touch  of  the  hand  or  the  heel,  they 
dart  away  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind ;  if  their  rider  be  dismounted  in 
his  career,  they  iustantly  stop  till  he  recovers  his  seat,  or  if  he  fall  in  bat- 
tle, they  remain  hy  bis  side,  and  neigh  o?er  lum. 

Camels,']  The  camel  is  the  most  servioeahto  aninal  of  Aiabia.  It 
haa  well  been  called  the  ship  of  the  desert,  for  without  it  the  Arab  could 
not  cross  the  seas  of  saad  with  which  his  country  is  covered.  It's  hoof  is 
formed  to  tread  on  bumini^  8an<ls  ;  it  is  patient  of  thirst,  and  the  cartilagin* 
ous  texture  of  its  mouth  enables  it  to  feed  upon  the  hard  and  prickly  plants 
of  the  desert.  Its  milk  is  copious,  and  the  flesh  of  its  young  tender.  Its 
dung  supplies  the  deticieucy  of  fuel,  and  its  hair  is  manufactured  into  gar- 
ments. The  Arafaiaa  camel  is  distinguished  from  the  Baetrian  species  hj 
having  only  one  hnmp.  The  dromedary  varies  from  the  camel,  not  in 
apedes,  but  in  breed :  it  is  of  a  light  and  slender  frame,  and  is  uiied  for 
runiung ;  the  other  is  used  for  bearing  burtluMis.  It  is  a  commonly  re- 
ceived notion,  that  travelling  Arabs,  in  their  distress  for  want  of  water, 
are  frequently  reduced  to  slay  their  camels  for  the  sake  of  iindinp  a  sup- 
ply in  the  stomach  ;  yet  this  is  an  expedient  wliich  never  came  under  the 
observation  of  Burckliardt,  and  which  he  is  inclined  entirely  to  din- 
crodit.  Nothing  like  a  supply  of  water  could  te  found  on  the  ato- 
maeh  of  a  camel,  except  on  the  aame  day  on  which  ii  had  heen  wn- 
tered.  Four  complete  days  form  the  general  extent  to  which  Aim* 
bian  camels  can  endure  the  want  of  water  during  summer.  The  Oar* 
fur  camels  bear  thirst  much  longer>  often  to  the  extent  of  nine  or  tea 
days. 

Asses,]  The  Arabians  possess  a  breed  of  asses,  which  in  beauty,  vi- 
gour, and  spirit,  rival  even  the  horse.  The  Moslems  use  them  in  their 
long  and  painful  journeys  to  Mekka ;  and  in  Yemen  the  soldiers  perform 
their  patroles  upon  them.  They  are  more  patient  of  &tigue,  and  more 
easily  foraged  than  the  horse,  and  therefore  better  fitted  for  travelUng. 
Mules  are  not  much  used  in  Arabia. 

Jiirdt»]  Of  birds,  the  Arabs  have  poultry  in  abundance  :  cruinea-fowl 
are  common  in  the  hilly  parts,  and  pitreons  in  the  woody  districts.  ITie 
red-le^^ed  partridge,  plicasants  and  bustards,  plovers,  storks,  8cc.  are  also 
usual  in  jjlace.^  adapleil  to  iheir  habits.  Ostriches,  culled  by  the  inhabi- 
tants the  camel-bird,  are  to  be  found  iu  the  desert.  A  beautiful  lapwing, 
called  kudhtd,  u  ahio  common  on  the  shores  of  the  Penian  gulf.  Eagles, 
falcons,  sparrow-hawks,  and  the  Egyptian  vulture,  are  to  ^  met  wiSi  in 
Arabia.  The  last  of  these  is  very  seniceable  in  destroying  corrupt  car- 
cases, which  are  very  noiaome  in  hot  countries,  and  field  mice,  which  mul- 
tiply ])rodiiriously  in  some  of  the  provini  es.  Anotlun-  bird,  not  less  ser- 
viceable to  the  irdiabitants,  is  the  samurmai  or  .snviarmui^,  a  species  of 
thrush,  wliicb  aimually  visits  Arabia  from  Eastern  IN'i^ifi  in  pursuit  of  the 
locust,  and  destroys  immense  numbers  of  those  forumlable  enemies  to 
vf^tation.  The  astral  is  highly  valued  for  two  beautiful  feathers  in  ita 
tail,  to  preserve  which  uninjured  it  is  said  to  leave  a  hole  in  ita  nest ;  and 
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the  tkaer  el  hind  is  alflo  valued  for  its  golden  plamage.  Set-fowl  abonnd 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  sea. 

Fish.'l    Fish  are  abundant  round  the  conBt.  That  on  the  S.E.  produces 
the  shell  called  pinna  marina^  witli  its  shining  byssus,  and  numbers  of  nea- 
'tordi.   LmMnrtle  is  eoamioii,  sod  km»  the  chief  food  of  the  Chris- 
tins  during  lent.   Hie  flying  fiah  is  found  in  the  Red  ses,  togetlier 
-with  s  rmkHf  ef  nndeseribed  species,  indnding  n  pecnfiar  genns  of  toi^ 


PeptUes."]  Serpents  are  numerous  in  Arabia.  The  most  dangerous 
is  the  baetarty  a  small  creature,  spotted  blaclc  and  white,  whose  bite  ia 
instantly  fatal.  Many,  however,  are  harmless.  There  is  a  species  called 
the  flying  serpent,  which,  by  the  elasticity  of  its  tail,  can  spring  to  a  con- 
sideme  ifistanee.  The  Anbe  use  n  decoction  of  the  herb  ariikibckia 
Msipcr  ipirMagsuistthepeiMmof  eetptets.  It  is  hy  uing  this  decoction 
for  a  kngth  of  time,  that  jugglen  are  fortified  from  their  venoms,  but  in 
other  cases  they  deprive  the  serpents  of  their  teeth  or  stings.  Of  the 
various  sorts  of  lizard,  the  guartl  is  said  to  equal  the  crocodile  in  strength; 
and  the  species  calle<l  jekko  by  the  Egj-ptians  is  dangerous  from  the  ven- 
omous properties  of  its  saliva.  The  arda^  a  species  of  ant, — the  scohpen- 
dra,  and  the  tateMo,  are  among  the  insect  tormentors  of  Arabia.  Largo 
bodies  of  locnsts  also  infest  AnUa.  The  ewlen,  or  red  looost,  is  eaten 
generslly  by  the  inhabitants. 

Minerals.']  Arabia  does  not  sppesr  at  present  to  be  rich  in  melals ; 
bat  the  positive  and  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  will  not  permit 
us  to  doubt  the  former  wealth  of  the  Arabian  mines.  The  country  itself 
is  vast,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  tlie  truth  of  ancient 
accounts,  any  more  than  for  doubting  the  ancient  metallic  wealth  of  Spain, 
as  vouched  by  the  Phoeuicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans,  though  nothing 
ef  that  wealth  is  now  to  be  lionnd.  It  was  in  the  meantains  of  Yemen 
timt  gold  miiies  were  fennerly  irinnghi :  sometimes  it  was  foond  in  the 
bndf  ef  the  rock,  and  sometimes  in  loose  nodules  on  the  surface.  That 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  formerly  wrought  in  Arabia,  is  clear  from 
the  *28th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job,  where  the  operations  of  mining  are 
clearly  described,  and  at  considerable  length ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  of 
suppcming  that  he  intends  the  mines  of  India, — for  there  are  neither  gold 
nor  silver  mines  in  India,  nor  ever  were,  as  far  as  we  know.  At  pre- 
BSBt,  howefVy  thsve  is  no  gold  mine  known  in  Aiabia»  nor  any  indicn- 
twn  in  the  sand  of  the  rinlBts  of  so  rich  an  intermiztare.  Iron,  lead* 
nnd  copper,  howeter,  are  fonnd  in  varians  plaoss,  and  several  viihiable 
elenes*  T%e  onyx  is  common  in  Yemen ;  and  in  a  hill,  near  the  town  of 
Damar,  is  found  the  ayck  j'emani,  a  stone  held  in  liigh  estimation  among 
the  Arabians  themselves.  The  agate,  called  the  Mocha-stone,  comes  from 
^ui*at,  and  the  finest  cornelians  from  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  A  considerable 
pearl-fishing  is  still  carried  on  in  the  Persian  gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Bah- 
•rsitt,  and  rodMalt  ia  still  woifced  near  Lodieb  aiid  in  other  places.  In 
cenelttdon,  it  most  be  admitted,  that  oar  knowledge  of  the  natnial  pro* 
of  Aiabin  ia  to  this  day  aitremelf  Ihnited. 
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soil  of  the  country,  agriculture  in  farther  a(lvance<l  among  the  Arabians 
than  in  roost  other  j^laces  of  the  East.  Their  implements  of  husbandry, 
howawi  'wm  mSBamAf  eoane.  Tbe  plough  is  very  simple  in  its  oon- 
■tnictioii,  and  it  dngged  Mat  the  Md  in  efwy  diicelioB,  till  the  loil  k 
wholly  loosened  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  The  sower  follows  tha- 
plough;  nd  althongh  the  mediod  of  ploughing  and  sowinir  in  tronUflMMM^ 
good  crops  are  produced.  In  many  parts  of  Yemen,  whole  fields  are  cul- 
tivated like  a  garden  ;  and  instead  of  a  spade,  they  use  a  sort  of  hoe,  and, 
in  digging  deep,  a  large  crow,  managed  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  presses  it 
into  tlie  ground,  while  tbe  other  draws  it  towards  himself  with  cords.  The 
flcvcity  of  water  graetly  tnereiaee  end  impedei  tlie  laboon  of  agrieohan ; 
nd  the  iidiabiteiitt  often  niw  dylcee  and  dams  for  collecting  and  preierr- 
ing  the  water.  In  the  plain  of  Oamar,  the  fields  are  watered  out  of  deep 
draw-wells.  Tlie  time  of  harvest  varies  greatly  in  different  situations. 
The  ripe  com  is  torn  up  by  the  rootsy  bmt  grass  and  green  com  are  cot 
with  the  f*ickle. 

Trade  and  CommerceJ^   Before  the  Portuguese  discovered  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  Arabians  monopolized  the  whole  of  the  trade  with  India. 
But  after  the  opening  of  that  commnnication  between  ih»  eastern  and 
western  worlds,  the  conunstioe  of  Aiahia  rapidly  declined.   Coffee  is  the 
stifle  article  of  commerce ;  and  great  qnantities  of  it  are  exported  firom  the 
ports  of  Mocha  and  Loheia.    It  is  computed  that  12,550,000  lbs.  weight 
of  thiH  article  alone  is  yearly  exported.    Tho  European  companies  take 
off  a  million  and  a  half ;  the  Persian  three  millions  and  a  half ;  the  fleet 
from  Suez  six  millions  and  a  lialf :  Hindostan,  Maldives,  and  the  Arabian 
colonies  on  the  coaat  of  Afiiea.  50.000 :  and  the  caimvans  a  million.  The 
other  exports  of  Arabia  are,  gnm-srabic,  myrih,  aloes,  almonds,  balm  of 
Mekka,  ftanlrinwmse,  and  some  aromatic  and  medicinal  drngk  Aa 
their  own  manufactures  are  very  contemptible»  their  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  articles  of  ornament  and  apparel,  weapons  of  defence,  and 
com.    From  Europe  they  receive  Bilver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  fire-arms, 
and  gunpowder ;  from  Abyssinia,  sheep,  elephants'  teeth,  and  musk ;  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  gold,  slaves,  amber,  and  ivory ;  from  Egypt, 
noe>  lentils,  sugar,  and  oil ;  frim  Swat,  linoi ;  and  from  CoroamndeU  col- 
ton.   But  the  imposts  are  vary  heavy  throaghont  Arabia.   At  Mocha  the 
value  of  a  fourth  ni  the  ship's  cargo  of  coffee  mnat  be  pud  to  the  imam 
before  it  can  be  exported ;  and  at  Djidda,  Europeans  pay  8  per  cent. ;  all 
odier  nations  13.    The  most  valuable  traffi(r  of  Arabia  is  still  carried  on 
by  means  of  caravans,  and  pilgrims  often  mingle  thoir  devotion  with  com* 
mercial  speculations.    The  nien  hant  of  Arabia  keeps  no  books,  at  least 
what  in  Europe  would  be  accounted  such.  He  has  a  mere  journal  of  sales 
nd  pvrchases ;  and  the  amnal  operation  of  halawdng  his  aooovnts,  and 
femdng  an  estimate  of  his  wealth,  wonld  be  aoooimted  impious.   A  mer- 
chant with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  of  capital  will  often  not  even 
keep  a  clerk.   He  deals  usually  in  one  commodity;  receives  it  from  a 
correspondent  in  one  town,  and  transmitM  it  to  one  in  another ;  and  even 
if  he  carries  on  a  retail  trade,  it  is  wholly  for  ready  money.    He  has  nei- 
ther bills,  hank  transactions,  nor  any  mode  whatever  of  creating  a  fictitious 
Cimital.    Hence  bankruptcy  is  by  no  means  common,  and,  arising  usually, 
when  it  occars,  from  ohviouB  causes,  is  treated  with  lenity,  and  tSbe  debtor 
often  mdkes  ultimaSe  payment. 

Coin*,  WeighU,  tmd  MbaMures^  The  current  coins  in  Yemen  are  thn 
commesh,  l«lf-commesh,  and  pataka.   The  couunesh  is  oast  in  adulteni* 
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e<l  silver,  and  is  less  than  a  sixpence.  It  is  inscribed  on  one  side  with  the 
name  of  the  imam ;  on  the  other,  with  Emir-el-Mowmeneen,  '  Prince  of 
ihe  EuthftiL'    TIm  iMUbi  it  to  40  commeahes.    The  ducats  of 

Venice,  Germany,  and  Tmk&f,  an  also  CMMt  m  AndiHk 

Xbe  ArabiuM  probal^ly  borrowed  their  weights  fipom  the  Veootiiulf*  who 
«nce  earned  on  a  considerable  tnde  in  the  Anbie  galf.  TWr  latea  aro 
m  follows  :  10  drachms—l  ounce  ;  16  ounces=l  rololo;  20  rotolo=sl 
ferangrula;  100  rotoIo=l  quintal.  The  rotolo  at  Loheia  is  of  two  kinds ; 
one  of  140  and  another  of  160  drachms.  The  quintal  of  Yemen,  car- 
ried to  Djidda,  is  113  rotolo;  because  the  rotolo  of  this  place  is  144 
draduafc  The  long  meawire  need  hi  Yemen  ia  26|  inches,  which  they 
aiXlhitpeci^  Stambmlf  bm  it  npean  to  be  lather  a  diatind  meMii^ 
§ag  ihe  Stambonl  peek  ia  only  2S|  mchea. 


CHAP.  IV.— PEOPLE— GOVERNMENT— HELIGION—LANG UAGE— 

SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Thb  inhabitants  of  Arabia  are  supposed  by  Balbi  to  amount  in  number  to 
10  millions.  Others  calculate  them  at  about  12,000,000  ;  but  we  ha^e 
no  anthentic  data  by  which  we  can  airiTe  at  any  thtiig  VHsb  certamty  on 
this  point.   They  are  divided  into  two  rhisses    the  iMw  of  the  dosofi, 

or  Bedouins,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  cttaes. 

JSedoutns.']    Of  the  various  tribes  into  which  the  Bedouins  are  sub- 
divided, it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  an  enumeration.    They  are  the 
Arabes  Scenita'^  or  '  Arabs  dwelling  in  tents'  of  the  ancients.    They  oc- 
cupy the  site  and  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Arabs  mentioned  in 
aenptnra^  and  by  the  Gfeek  hJatorians.   They  retain,  moceover,  the  same 
manners,  cestoma,  aapentitiens,  and  prejndioes.   Iliey  tmce  their  origin 
to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ishmael,  and  henee  era  often  culed  JthmaMu  by 
ecclesiastical  writers.    Placed  in  the  very  regions  which  were  tnvened  by 
the  Israelites  under  Moses,  their  usap:e8  and  habits  beai*  the  strongest  re- 
semblance to  those  of  tlie  Jewish  patriarchs,  who  were  nomades  in  tlie 
strictest  sense ;  and  from  no  source  can  more  copious  illustrations  of  tlie 
Mosaic  accounts  be  drawn,  than  from  them.   They  always  live  in  eucainp- 
montti,  pitching  their  tenta  wherever  they  find  paalurage,  and  dianging 
their  abode  aa  often  aa  the  anpport  of  their  cattle,  or  the  approximation  of 
an  enemy,  makea  a  change  of  place  expedient.    They  never  occupy  towna 
or  even  nooses,  and  are  not  engaged  in  agriculture,  being  strictly  a  pasto- 
ral people,  supporting  themselves  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  their 
flofjcs  and  herds,  or  the  hire  of  their  camels.    The  milk  and  ilesh  of  their 
cattle,  and  the  few  esculent  vegetables  found  in  the  desert,  pronde  them 
with  food,  as  the  fleeces  and  skins  of  their  sheep  and  camels  furuihli  the 
materials  for  their  dothing ;  and  the  lemsindsr  of  thdr  wanta  are  supplied 
by  phmdcr   a  resovnee  to  which  they  always  apply,  unless  restrained  by 
Inr,  or  by  the  rights  of  hoq>itality,  a  rirtue  which  they  hold  in  the  gieateat 
esteem.    They  are  early  tnuned  to  the  exercise  of  arms  and  Iwnsemanship^ 
which  the  continual  jarrings  of  the  independent  tribes  render  necessary  for 
their  protection  and  defence.    The  care  of  the  flocks  is  abandoned  to  the 
women  of  the  tribe,  while  the  youth  are  ever  on  horseback  and  in  the  field, 
practising  the  use  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  spear.    The  heat  of  the 
dimate,  their  continnsl  exerdae,  and  extraordinary  abstinence,  generally 
nake  them  extranely  thm,  bnt  they  are  weU-fimned,  actiTe^  and  alert,  and 
nanally  haive  expresrive  eoontenanees,  and  bright  eyes.   In  statnre,  they 
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UB  of  a  middle  size,  and  their,  complexion  is  of  the  tawny  hne.  Their 
hair  is  hlack  and  wiry,  and  their  beards  thin.  The  two  ends  of  the  shawl 
which  forms  their  torban  are  allowed  to  hang  down  upon  the  shoulder,  and 
this  forms  one  of  the  peculiarities  by  wliieil  their  dvBM  li  dtttingsulied  from 
that  of  other  Arabs.  Their  AflUdia  wear  very  wide  elee?ea  to  their  robes, 
tod  oeeasieiially  girdles  riddy  embroidered.  The  Lex  Talionu  or  law  of 
maliation  is  one  of  the  distinekiTe  marks  of  the  Bedouins ;  but  their  lofe 
of  hospitality  is  not  a  less  remarkable  characteristic.  Even  an  enemy  is 
secure  if  he  can  fly  for  refuge  into  the  tent ;  and  Ali  Bey  (Don  Pedro  de 
la  Badia)  tells  us,  that  when  one  of  the  Bedouins  heard  that  his  wife  had 
given  some  food  to  his  foe,  who  had  asked  for  charity  at  his  tent,  not 
knowing  whom  it  was,  be  replied,  **  I  ahoidd  probably  have  IdIM  my 
enemy  had  I  fonnd  him  here,  but  I  shoidd  not  hire  spared  my  wife*  if  she 
ImmI  foigotten  the  law  of  hospitality.''  The  wandering  life  of  the  Bedoutne 
affords  more  freedom  to  their  women  than  is  genenlly  the  lot  of  Moslem 
females;  and  the  desert  is  in  most  cases  the  scene  of  the  keen  pa'^'^ions 
depicted  in  Arabian  poems  and  tales/  Tlie  Arab  lives  in  continual 
action.  Tfinj>frate  diet,  constant  exercise,  and  the  cheering  aspect  of  an 
unclouded  sky,  preserve  unimpaired  the  elasticity  of  his  spirits,  and  leave 
him  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  lively  sensibility.  But  the  tiptoe  Tolelile 
sprightlhieas  of  ndmtl  spirits,  whatever  show  it  may  hatve  of  inteUectoal 
enperiority,  is  never  able  to  sviil  itself  of  the  benefits  of  discipUae.  It 
bounds  lightly  from  first  to  last,  and  gathers  no  impetus  in  its  transit. 
Bodily  acdvity  indeed  keeps  the  mind  in  health,  hut  it  binds  it  closer  to 
the  senses ;  it  repairs  the  thinking  organ,  but  at  the  same  time  it  suspends 
its  use.  The  robust  athlete  cannot  be  *  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought.'  The  current  of  his  blood  is  too  strong ;  his  respiration  too  deep 
drawn  and  audible  not  to  disturb  the  halcyon  reign  of  the  intellectual  ea- 
aenoe.  Besidee»  deep  fediog  en  hardly  oonsist  with  sensitive  hobite. 
VibnAions  awakened  hy  every  hreeth  of  wind  last  but  a  moment.  A  toe 
ready  play  of  aenaibOitiea  anticipeteo  the  full  weight  of  impressions,  and 
Ibila  in  aome  degree  the  effect  of  appeals  which  would  reach  the  heart  in 
cooler  natures.  The  child  of  the  desert,  reared  in  continual  wandering, 
possesses  in  the  fullest  degree  the  activity  of  sense.  His  spirit  is  all 
abroad  in  his  perceptive  organs.  He  is  voluble  and  sagacious,  quick,  pas- 
sionate, and  sympathetic;  but  by  no  means  intellectual.  He  can  povr 
forth  s  loll  tide  of  leeUnga  hi  eopiona  langoage ;  he  can  listen  mexhMted 
to  the  longest  narratives ;  hot  he  ta  not  a  oontemplative  being.  ReBeetioii 
vronld  require  an  efibrt  as  iaeonpatiUe  with  the  restless  fervour  of  his 
habits  as  with  the  torpor  of  natural  stupidity.  Quickness  of  perception 
and  strength  of  imagination,  are  mental  characteristics  of  the  Boflouins ; 
but  their  isrnorance  is  extreme,  and  superstition,  the  child  of  ignorance,  ia 
no  where  more  powerful  than  among  these  wanderers  of  the  desert. 

Arabs  of  the  Cities.']  The  Arabs  of  the  cities  are  more  indolent  and 
effeminate  liian  those  of  the  desert,  hot  notwithalanding  their  different 
nuumer  of  Kfo,  and  thefar  intercourse  with  other  nations,  torn  character  la 
not  materially  difeent.   They  are  equally  distinguished  for  their  hospi- 

*  The  following  I"  n  poetical  portrait  of  a  favourite  female,  drawn  hy  a  Hedouin  poet : 
**  Her  form  U  tall  uiid  tilender,  lilie  tlie  rush  which  bends  before  the  wind,  or  like  the 
lancea  of  the  men  of  Yemen.  Voluminous  at  mid-height  from  rieht  tu  U'fi,  she  enters 
with  difficulty  by  the  tent-door.  Two  firm  poincKraiuitM  aweU  the  alabaster  - white 
•Brfhrn  of  bcr  boMNn.  H«r«jrw  an  lively  aaa  lanlsr  like  thaw  af  As  aatclupe ;  her 
eyebrt)ws  arched}  and  bar  bUtek  btir,  drawn  UgaUm  withaclssp^wsmertr  thansdb 
lUw  a  camel'*  " 
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UtMty  and  vinclictive  spirit,  forminf^  either  firm  friends  or  implacable  ene- 
mies. In  courtesy  of  manners,  they  may  vie  with  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions of  Europe ;  but  in  their  mercantile  dealings,  especially  with  CliriH- 
ixansy  they  are  said  to  display  a  spirit  of  duplidtyy  imworthy  of  that  gene 
mity  and  probity  for  wlndi  their  braihrBo  m  the  deeeri  ere  distn^fokhed. 
The  hoaies  off  the  weekUor  Arabs  difier  little  ftom  those  of  the  Moort. 
Tliey  are  phdn  stone-bnildings,  with  flat  roola.  The  common  people  are 
content  with  mud  huts,  thatched  with  some  kinds  of  herbs.  In  some 
places,  the  hut  is  formed  of  the  branches  of  trees,  covered  with  rush  mats. 
In  other  places,  the  roof  is  made  of  coarse  cloth.  The  floors  of  the  rich 
are  decorated  with  rich  carpets ;  those  of  the  poor  are  covered  with  mats 
of  strew.  No  man  enters  a  home  wIlfaiiMit  pottiiig  off  bii  shoes.  Tbb  is 
the  more  neoesHry,  that  chain  axe  as  much  msknown  here  as  in  Barbery. 
CuBhions  are  spread  romid  the  walls ;  and  as  these  seats  are  but  Httle  ele- 
TSted  above  the  floor,  to  keep  it  clean  is  reckoned  indispensably  necessary. 
The  women  occupy  the  apartments  farthest  removed  from  the  front.  The 
front  apartments  are  occupied  by  the  men.  Sucli  as  cannot  afl'ord  to  have 
a  large  house,  are  careful  to  make  their  women  retire  before  a  stranper  be 
admitted.  The  apartments  of  the  men  are  plain  :  those  of  the  women  are 
ovd  to  be  highly  oraamented.  Niebnhr  tnr  n  hoose  ^SwMfcmy  fyf  gn  op^. 
lent  Arabian.  Every  part  of  the  walls  and  roof  waa  covered  iiddi  vamn. 
The  floor  was  to  be  nproad  with  a  carpet,  and  so6s  were  to  be  placed 
round  the  walls. 

General  Customs  and  Manners,"]  The  common  posture  in  which 
Arabs  sit,  is  with  their  legs  crossed  under  them.  Before  their  superiors, 
and  at  meals,  they  sit  upon  their  heels  with  their  knees  touching  each 
other.  At  meals,  a  lar^e  cloth  is  spread  on  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Upon  this  Is  set  a  small  table  one  foot  high,  which  supports  a  large  round 
plate  of  tinned  copper,  and  on  this  are  phtced  the  dishee,  triricfa  are  liho- 
wise  made  of  turned  copper.  Each  has  a  linen  cloth  or  napkin  npon  his 
knees,  which  is  necessary  to  wipe  his  fingers,  as  neither  knives,  forin,  nor 
spoons  are  ever  used.  Every  Arab,  before  he  sits  down  to  table,  repeats 
a  short  prayer :  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God."  He  sits  no 
longer  at  table  than  till  he  be  satisfied.  Without  waiting  for  the  rest,  he 
rises,  and  repeating  another  ejacolation,  God  be  praiaed,"  he  washes,  and 
drinks  some  cold  water,  with  a  cop  of  cdbe. 

DietJ^  ^  Aralna  Deserta,  boiled  rice  forms  the  piineipal  port  of  die 
diet  of  the  upper  ranks.  It  is  brought  forward  in  a  very  laige  wooden 
plate.  Each  eats  in  his  turn,  and  after  the  principal  guests  are  satisfied, 
the  servants  take  their  place,  and  finish  what  has  been  left.  Each  puts  his 
hand  into  the  same  dish,  and  devours  his  meat  with  a  celerity,  which  in 
Europe  would  be  esteemed  voracious.  Cutting  is  an  operation  never  per- 
formed at  an  eastern  table.  The  meat  is  divided  into  small  pieces  before 
it  la  bronght  forward.  If  a  piece  be  reckoned  too  laigo  it  is  torn  with  the 
fingers,  lliis  mode  of  eating  is  not,  among  the  eastem  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly  among  the  Malionunodans,  so  uncleanly  as  it  appears  to  ns,  or  as,  • 
in  fact,  it  would  be  in  Europe.  The  Mahommedan  religion  enforces  fie- 
quent  ablutions  upon  its  votaries.  No  man  sits  down  to  table  without 
having  previously  wasiied  himself,  an  operation  which  he  is  careful  to  re- 
peat when  he  rises.  The  hands  are  tlius  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
custom  of  many  eating  with  their  hands  from  the  same  dish,  is  certainly 
not  so  mdelicate^  as  at  the  first  view  might  be  imagined.  Coifee  is  indi- 
genous to  Arabia;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  Yemen,  when  it  is 
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prodiiced  in  tlie  iiMtt  perfeet  state,  it  is  seldom  used  by  the  inhdbitMits : 
tliey  suppose  it  to  heve  a  heeting  ipielity  by  wfaieh  the  Mood  is  injured. 
The  bosks  of  the  beans,  slightly  roasted,  and  pounded,  are  ptefeired.  The 

taste  is  more  like  that  of  tea  than  eoffee*  In  the  different  countries  of  the 
east,  tli<?  infusion  of  coffee  is  alway*  uspd  without  either  suear  or  milk. 
Tlu*  bread  made  use  of  by  the  common  people  is  of  a  kind  of  millet,  called 
dhourra.  It  is  prepared  with  grease,  oil,  butter,  or  camel's  milk.  By 
strangerM  it  is  reckoned  very  unpalatable.  In  some  places  bread  is  made 
of  barley.  The  mode  of  preparatioii  Is  Mttle  diierent  from  thet  which  pr»- 
▼aib  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  ScoCfamd.  Notwithstanding  their 
knowledge  of  mills,  grain  is  dwnys  ponnded  in  »  mortv;  a  cnstom  which 
may  proceed  either  from  prejodioe,  or  from  some  snppoeed  excellence  of 
the  flour  prepared  in  the  latter  manner.  Besides  rice,  and  the  kind  of 
bread  already  mentioned,  the  common  articles  of  food  are  pulse,  milk,  and 
kiemak,  or  whipped  cream.  Animal  fexxl  might  easily  be  procured  ;  but, 
as  the  Arabs  suppose  it  to  be  unwholesome  in  a  warm  countrj',  they  sel- 
dom eat  of  it.  Of  animal  food  mutton  is  the  most  common  species ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  who  are  but  moderately  supplied  with  Ae 
produce  of  agrieoltare,  nse  fivqnently  this  kind  of  food*  Mahomet  foibede 
his  followers  the  use  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors :  but,  as  he  could  not 
eradicate  that  part  of  human  imbecility,  which  renders  them  desirable.  Ids 
precept  has  been  but  partially  obeyed.  Many  Arabians  use  spirituous 
liquoi>j  in  private  with  much  freedctin.  Others  procure  a  species  of  in- 
toxication by  smoking  the  drie<l  leaves  of  a  kind  of  liemp,  called  haschichj 
which  elevates  the  spirits.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  b  a  custom  almost 
nniveratl :  bat  emnm  is  not  chewed,  as  among  the  Torfcs :  in  its  place, 
the  herb  called  kaad  haa  been  snbstitnted ;  a  plant  of  which  the  taste  Is 
Tery  disagreeable.  Niebofar  supposed  it  to  be  nnfavonnible  to  sleep,  and 
to  have  a  parching  effect  vpon  the  constitution. 

The  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes  being  unknoA>'n,  literary 
amusements  little  stu<lied,  and  games  of  hazard  prohibited,  the  Arab  passes 
his  time  in  a  manner  which,  to  many  Europeans,  would  be  insupportable. 
He  saunters  at  home,  in  a  company  of  females,  who  generally  consider 
him  as  their  tyrant ;  who  have  few  attractions  except  such  as  are  sensual ; 
and  who  frequently  desire  his  absence,  that  they  may  be  under  less  re- 
strsmt.  When  abroad,  he  resorts  to  the  ooffiBe-house,  or  to  the  market, 
where  he  meets  with  others,  who  bring  few  qualities  which  may  enable 
them  either  to  give  or  to  receive  entertainment.  In  such  a  state  of  society, 
ware  not  the  public  use  of  wine  unknown,  intemperance  would  undoubtedly 
become  very  prevalent ;  but,  in  Arabia,  and  in  every  Mabommedan  coun- 
try, intemperance  cannot  be  induced  by  social  hilarity.  It  is  always  a  so- 
litary vice,  an<l,  consequently,  is  much  more  odious,  than  when  it  arises 
from  the  desire  of  promoting  the  exercise  of  the  social  feelings. 

Coffume,  Sfc,"]  To  conclude  this  general  view  of  the  habits  and  diarae- 
ter  jDf  the  Arebs,  we  extract  the  following  from  Burckhardt The 
women  cover  their  faces,  as  in  Egypt,  with  a  piece  of  doth,  in  which 
fh&M  am  two  holes  worked  for  the  eyes,  which  are  so  large  that  half  their 
face  may  be  seen  ;  and  a  few  show  nearly  tfie  whole.  Tlu'y  all  wear  a 
sort  of  cloak,  made  of  blue  and  wliite  ntriped  linen,  as  at  Alexandria, 
wbicli  is  put  on  with  mucb  grace ;  but,  when  a  sight  of  their  faces  is  ob- 
tained, the  illusion  is  soon  dispelled  ;  for  they  are  in  general  very  ugly, 
with  lemon-coloured  complexions,  like  the  men.  Their  frees  and  thmr 
hHids,  which  are  daubed  all  over  with  Mack,  blne^  and  yellow,  present  a 
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frightful  picture  to  Btrang^ers ;  but  custom  has  made  thorn  consider  this 
painting  as  a  sign  of  beauty.  I  saw  some  who  had  a  ruig  pasHed  tiirough 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  which  hang  down  upon  their  upper  lip.  All  the 
WMMtt  1  mw,  iiad  a  great  (M  of  giaoe,  and  ▼ay  fine  eyes ;  but  their 
fciPaw  ehecki,  ptinted  of  a  greenish  yeUoWy  gsro  them  the  appeareiiGe  of 
having  the  jsoidice.  Their  notes  are  regnlary  bnt  they  have  large  mouths. 
They  epeok  rery  well,  and  express  themselvee  with  great  feeling.  They 
engrave  indelible  drawiticfs  upon  their  skin,  and  stain  their  eyelids  black, 
their  teeth  yellow,  and  tiieir  lips,  feet,  and  hands,  of  a  red  tile  colour,  like 
the  Eiryptiaiis,  and  with  the  same  materials.  Their  dress  consiHta  of  an 
immeuse  pantaloon,  that  descends  into  their  slippers^  or  half-boots,  of  yel- 
lofvr  leether,  and  b  eompoaed  of  Indian  striped  ootlOB.  The  poorer  sort 
wear  them  of  blue  doth.  They  have^  besides,  a  shifk  of  a  sise  and  form 
the  most  extraTagant.  It  is  composed  of  two  square  dolhs,  six  feet  long 
and  five  broad,  which  are  united  at  the  upper  part,  except  an  opening  in 
the  middle,  to  pass  the  head  through.  The  lower  comers  are  cut  out 
ahout  srvcn  inches,  like  the  sej^ment  of  a  circle;  so  that  what  was  before 
an  angle  Ix-conies  a  hollow  slope.  These  slopes  are  both  sewed  ;  but  the 
lower  part  and  the  sides  remain  open  from  top  to  bottom.  The  rich  wear 
these  shifts  made  of  slight,  stiiped  silk  tissue,  as  fine  as  ganae^  whidi 
comes  from  Kgypt,  and  gather  them  in  plaits  on  each  side  upon  the 
ihonlden,  bmding  them  ronnd  the  waist  with  a  belt.  Above  these  tiiey 
wear  a  caftan  of  India  cotton.  T  never  saw  them  wear  any  other  orna- 
ment upon  the  head  than  a  handkerchief ;  but  they  put  rings  and  bracelets 
upon  their  lirinds,  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  like  the  women  in  other  Mussul- 
man countries.  Tlie  Bcdimin  women,  or  those  that  live  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  highest  rank,  have  for  their  only  cos- 
tume, a  large  shift  of  bine  stuff ;  a  cloth  of  a  coqndiooi  Gohrar  upon  dieir 
fteea  ;  a  very  Isige  cloak,  or  bhick  TeU,  of  wool ;  eome  rings,  braeelete, 
and  a  few  other  jewels.  The  ooetmne  of  the  men  at  Mekka  is,  as  in 
Egypt,  composed  of  a  benidi,  or  exterior  caftan,  bound  with  a  belt,  a  shirt, 
drawers,  and  babouclies,  or  sHp])ers  ;  but  this  is  the  dress  of  persons  in 
place,  merchants,  and  th*)sp  employed  about  tlie  temple,  &c.  The  lower 
people  have  hardly  ever  more  than  a  shirt  and  drawers.  The  Bedouin 
Arab  wears  commonly  a  large  cloak  without  sleeves  over  bis  tunic,  made 
of  a  tissue  of  coarse  wool,  or  of  a  slight  ckith,  both  sidee  of  which  are 
affloe,  arid  commonly  with  alternate  stripes  of  brown  and  white,  each  a  foot 
broad.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  wear  red  caps  and  turbans;  but  the 
Bedmnns  do  not :  they  cover  tlioir  heads  with  a  handkerchief,  striped  yel- 
low, red,  and  black,  folded  diagonally  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  simply 
thrown  upon  the  head  ;  so  that  two  of  the  angular  points  fall  before  the 
shoulders,  and  the  other  heliind  the  neck  upon  the  back.  Those  tliat  are 
rich  wear  a  piece  of  muslin  twisted  round  the  head,  above  the  handkerchief, 
jiA  Iba  form  of  a  turban ;  but  the  poor  go  almost  naked.  With  the  exeep- 
of  Aoee  employed  abbttt  the  temple,  and  a  small  number  of  merchant^ 
the  people  go  always  armed.  The  anns  that  are  most  ooasmon  are :  the 
large  curved  knife,  halbdrt,  lance,  mace,  and  some  few  guns.  The  knives 
have  sheaths  of  a  most  singular  form  ;  for,  independent  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  th<«  blade,  it  is  proh)nged  about  a  foot,  in  a  semicircular  form,  and 
terminated  by  a  ball,  or  some  other  ornament,  more  or  less  carved.  It  is 
hung  obliquely  before  the  body,  the  handle  towards  the  left  side,  with  the 
point  upwards ;  so  that  the  movement  of  the  right  arm  is  greatly  impeded 
%1diy  >iKkMi,  wIdgIi  ii  aiablibed  by  force  of  cwtom.   So  true  is  it» 
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that  men  of  all  ranks  and  comitrieB  are  subject  to  the  caprices  of  fa&hion. 
Some  Anba  cany  azfls,  nearly  two  leat  long ;  and  others  go  armed  with  a 
stick,  five  feet  long  and  two  incbee  thick,  with  an  uon  peint  at  tha  boCloni 

it.  The  horsemen  cany  a  lance  ten  feet  and  a  half  long,  onianieiited 
with  a  tuft  of  black  feathers  at  the  jointing  of  iron,  the  other  end  l>eing 
ali^o  armed  with  a  small  point,  which  the  bearer  sticks  perpendicularly  in 
the  ground  when  he  alights.  I  8aw  some  Arabs  of  Yemen  armed  wiUi  a 
sword  and  shield :  the  former  was  straight  and  broad ;  tlie  latter  of  metal, 
hard  wood,  or  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus,  (tho^  of  the  latter  substance 
were  the  best,)  and  all  were  ornamented  with  carvings.  They  were  about 
a  foot  bread.  The  people  of  the  country  awoied  me,  that  the  oeranioiiiaB 
of  mairiages  and  binlia  were  not  accompanied  by  any  leaata  or  v^joidngay 
aa  in  other  countries ;  and  I  myaelf  did  not  aee  any  celebrated.  Inter- 
m*>nts  take  place  without  any  ceremony.  They  carry  the  body  to  the  foot 
of  the  Kaaba,  where  the  faithful  who  are  present  repeat  a  short  prayer  for 
the  deceased  after  tlu»  ordinary  canonical  prayer ;  and  they  carry  away  the 
corpse  to  bury  it  in  a  ditch  outside  the  town.  There  are  a  number  of 
hand-barrows  for  this  purpose  before  one  of  the  doors  of  the  temple,  in 
the  public  path ;  one  of  which  is  engaged  by  the  fiunily  of  the  deceased, 
who  place  the  body  upon  it,  dressed  in  its  oidhfiary  habit,  without  the  least 
omameiit,  or  even  the  covering  of  a  pall.  After  the  interment,  they  bring 
the  barrow  to  the  phice  from  whence  they  took  it.  I  remarked,  that  in  all 
Arabia,  it  is  customary  to  make  three  perpendicular  inci^tions  upon  each 
cheek ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  greater  part  ot  the  inen  arc  adorned 
with  this  fine  mark,  that  is  to  say,  six  large  scars.  Having  inquired  of 
many  persons  the  object  of  this  custom,  I  was  informed  by  some,  that  it 
was  to  make  themselves  Ueed,  and  by  others,  that  it  was  a  mark  by  which 
thsy  declared  tliemselves  slaves  of  the  house  of  God.  But  the  trmJi  is, 
that  it  is  ftsbion  which  recommends  this  sacrifice ;  and  they  look  upon  it 
as  a  beauty,  equal  to  the  blue,  red,  and  black  paintings,  or  the  xiose-rings 
of  the  women,  or  their  own  knives,  which  impede  all  their  movements." 

GovejTiment.']  The  government  of  the  wandering  Arabs  has  been  from 
the  earliest  ages  patriarchal.  They  are  bound  to  their  sheikh  rather  by 
affection  than  authority  ;  they  can  quit  his  service  at  pleasure ;  their  steps 
are  unooafined ;  the  desert  is  open ;  and  a  spirit  of  personal  independence 
prevails  anymg  the  Bedouins  to  a  greater  degree  than  among  any  other 
people  of  the  wcrld.  In  cases  of  emei^ency,  the  various  sheikhs  of  a  tribe 
elect  a  common  chief,  who  may  guide  and  direct  them  in  maintaining  the 
honour  and  independence  of  their  tribe  against  the  attacks  of  a  commott 
enemy  ;  hut  this  chief  is  subject  to  the  control  of  his  electors,  and  liable  to 
he  deposed.  In  the  more  fertile  districts,  monarchies  prevail ;  siu-h  are 
the  dominions  of  the  imam  of  Sana,  (Yemen);  of  the  imam  of  Mii>cat  ; 
of  the  shereef  of  Mekka;  and  of  aome  princes  in  the  province  of  Hadra* 
maot.  Their  official  power  is  aloMst  ahsdlttte ;  but  the  genius  and  habita 
of  dbe  people  oblige  them  to  e«ercise  theur  authority  with  discretion  and 
mildness. 

Beligion,']    The  religion  of  the  ancient  Arabs  differed  little  from  that 

of  other  barbarous  nations.  The  conception  which  an  ignorant  savage 
forms  of  the  character  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  means  by  which  he  endea- 
vours to  secure  his  favour,  are  in  every  age  and  country  much  the  same. 
He  conceives  the  Godhead  as  irritable  and  revengeful ;  endowed  with  the 
pMral  weaknessss  of  humanity,  hut  posseseed  of  hrrsaistible  power.  The 
beings  wbo^  in  hii  imsginationi  Inhabit  the  heaven^  diflfer  firom  men  oiilf 

• 
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io  that  they  are  more  capable  of  obtaining  tbe  objects  of  tbeir  desire)  and 
are  not  subject  to  doatb  or  baman  riiiwiM    To  ennin  tho  protectioo  and 
patronage  of  ihoae  imaginary  deities,  tlie  trembling  votary  poraaea  the 
means  that  are  found  efficacious  with  eartUy  potentates.    He  prootmtea 
bimself  before  them  in  adoration ;  he  exaggerates  their  perfectione»  and 
soothes  them  with  continued  adulation  ;  he  subjects  himself  to  useless  pri- 
vations, and  performs  frequent,  paiofui,  and  expensive  ceremoniee,  throw- 
ing away  iiis  Hubstance  in  manifestation  of  their  honour.    Solicitude  in  the 
regidation  of  his  conduct,  as  it  regards  hia  own  happiness  or  that  of  his 
.felloiv%  being  intnnately  connected  witb  Ua  own  intenet,  le  oaaeidefed  no 
proof  of  tbe  eincerity  of  bie  profeeeione  towarde  tbe  Divinity,  and  the  bnr 
of  mofala,  therefore,  forms  hut  a  small  part  of  the  reUgkme  code  of  any  barw 
barous  nation.  Sabianism — the  adoration  of  tbe  eon,  moon,  and  stars — was 
early  dift'used  through  Arabia ;  and  tfie  famous  Kaaha,  or  temple  of 
Mekka,  was,  from  the  remotest  anti(|uity,  the  depository  of  idols  and  images, 
and  held  in  great  veneration  by  tlie  Arabians.    BeHides  the  Sabians,  there 
were  in  Arabia,  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  a  g^eat  number  of  Magians, 
JewB,  and  Chriatiana,  and  aleo  acme  Pagan  Anbe,  who  believed  nmtber  n 
creation  paaied  nor  a  reenrrection  to  come,  but  attributed  the  origin  of 
thmge  to  nature,  and  their  dimolntion  to  age.    These  different  sectH  were 
allowed  to  erect  places  of  worship,  and  to  educate  their  children  each  ac- 
cording to  his  faith.  This  perfect  frf^odoni  and  toleration  lon^  diHtinguished 
Arabia,  and  that  country  was  famous  as  the  prolific  mother  of  lieresies. 
But  with  the  spread  of  Islamism,  toleration  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and 
the  population  of  Arabia  became  almost  wholly  Mahometan.    At  the  pre- 
sent day,  however,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  it  by  no  meaaa  profoeeed  tneie 
ia  tta  origmal  purity.   It  has  epKt  into  varioae  aecta,  the  chief  of  which 
ava  the  Snnnitea  and  Zeiditee.   The  foimer  have  coimpted  the  eimplidty 
of  SUhonunedanism,  and  converted  it  into  a  heap  of  extravagant  and  super- 
atitioua  ooremonies.    They  acknowledge  a  long  list  of  saints,  to  whom 
they  impute  miracles ;  and  the  posterity  of  these  saints  are  dijfnified  with 
the  title  of  sheikh,  and  are  treated  with  a  veneration  equal  to  that  of  the 
descendants  of  their  prophets.    The  Zeidites  have  neither  saints,  nor  der- 
vises,  nor  are  they  so  exact  iu  respect  of  prayers  and  ceremoniea.  They 
are  excluded  by  the  Sunnitee  from  worafaipping  in  the  Kaaba,  and  every 
pilgrim  of  this  sect  is  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  to  the  ehereef  of  Mekka 
for  penniseion  to  viait  the  iioly  city.  At  the  time  recorded  in  the  historical 
division  of  this  article,  tbe  aect  of  the  Wahabees  sprung  up  in  the  province 
of  Nedjed,  and  has  propagated  widely  throuj^hout  all  Arabia.    The  tenets 
of  this  Hect  are  those  of  the  Koran,  wliicli  tlicy  say  was  written  in  heaven 
hy  the  angelj^.    Its  jtrerepts  are  to  bv  kept,  but  all  the  traditions  of  Ma- 
honietanisni  are  to  lie  rejected.    While  they  admit  that  Maljomet  was  a 
prophet,  they  denounce,  as  iilolatrous,  the  religious  homage  paid  to  him  by 
tbe  other  Mahometans,  whom  on  thia  account  they  abhor.   In  short,  they 
rigidly  proscribe  all  eaint  worship,  and  bnry  their  dead  withoat  eeremeiiy 
or  pomp*    Ihe  independent  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  district  lying  between 
the  territories  of  the  shereef  of  Mekka  and  Abu  Arisch,  are  still  idolaters ; 
and  the  Jewa  are  still  pretty  numerous  throughout  Arabia,  paiticularly  on 
the  mountains  of  Khiebar,  where  some  tribes  maintaiu  iuviobte  their  religion 
and  in(l«'])e!idance. 

Mahummi  danism.'\  As  Arabia  was  the  cradle  of  Mahommedonism,  and 
as  it  still  prevails  there  under  various  modifications,  we  think  it  proper  to 
give  m  tliis  place  a  summary  of  ite  leading  doctrinee.  ■  'The  follower  of 
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Mahomet  believvtim  ibe  unity  of  the  Deity,  a  doctrine  in  wlddi  he  agraet 
with  the  Jews,  and  widi  the  oomiption  of  which  he  nccpici  the  Qsn&aa. 
He  beHevea  in  the  edateoee  of  pore  apiiita,  called  angela,  creeled  of -fire, 
without  tbB  distinction  of  sex,  who  propagate  not  their  apecies,  nor  make 
oie  ol  meat  or  drink.  Theaeapirits  are  of  various  forms,  and  Imve  different 
offices,  'riiey  praise  God,  intercede  for  men,  and  note  down  the  actions 
of  the  human  spocios.  Four  of  tliem  possess  an  elevated  rank,  are  <listin- 
guished  by  particular  nanu's,  and  have  asaignefl  to  them  important  offices. 
Gabriel,  who  enjoys  the  ^eatest  share  of  the  confidence  of  Ae  Deity, 
WRtee  down  the  dinne  deneea.  Micheel  is  the  firiend  and  petron  of  the 
Jews;  AnmHf  the  sagel  of  .dseth,  puts  an  end  to  the  ezislenee  of  men ; 
end  Insil,  at  the  genorsl  nsairection,  is  tosonnd  the  lest  trampet.  Every 
man  is  attended  by  two  angels,  who  write  dov^n  his  actions,  and  are  daily 
chansred.  That  spirit  who  is  now  called  the  devil,  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  powerful  an^tds,  and  was  deposed  from  that  condition  for  refusing  to 
obey  the  Deity,  by  paying  homage  to  Adam.  Inferior  to  even  the  lower 
order  of  angels,  bat  superior  to  man,  are  a  kind  of  spirits  called  Genii,  like- 
wise crseted  of  fire,  capable  of  propagating  their  spedes,  requiring  the  sns- 
tensnoe  of  meat  end  drink,  and  liable  to  terminate  their  existence  by  deaith. 
Of  these,  some  are  good,  otheis  bad ;  and,  like  men,  after  death  thejr  are 
rewarded  with  eternal  happiness,  or  punished  with  eternal  misery. 

The  Mussulman  believes  that,  in  diffi?rent  ages  of  the  world,  and  by 
diftVrent  persons,  the  Deity  lia.s  revealed  his  %vill  to  men.  The  nnrnl)er 
of  tliese  sacred  revelations  he  asserts  to  be  104  ;  of  which  Adam  received 
10,  Seth  50,  Enoch  30,  Abraliam  10  ;  and  the  last  four,  which  he  believes 
to  be  the  only  books  of  reTelstion  now  renieining,  are  the  Fentalench  giren 
to  Moses,  the  Psslms  to  Derid,  the  Gospel  to  Jesos,  and  the  Koran  to^ 
Mahomet.  No  other  revelation  is  now  to  be  eicpected.  Bat|  though  the 
Mussulman  believes  that  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Gospel,  were  revealed 
by  God,  ho  affirms  that  they  are  now  so  corrupted  that  no  credit  is  due  to 
the  copies  found  among  the  Jews  and  Christiana.  The  Koran,  therefore, 
he  asserts  to  be  the  only  pure  word  of  God. 

The  Mahometan  believes  that,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  224,000  prophets 
baTO  been  sent  into  the  world.  Of  these,  818  were  aposdes,  and  the, 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  introduced  new 
laws,  and  reIi|j^ious  dispensations.  But,  however  these  prophets,  apostles, 
and  divine  lawgivers,  might  differ  in  peculiar  doctrinea,  the  Mumulman 
believes  that  their  fundamental  tenets  have  been  always  the  same. 

The  Mahometan  believes  in  a  t^eiieral  resurrection,  and  subsequent  judg-- 
ment.  When  any  one  is  laid  in  the  ^nave,  he  is  immediately  introduced  to 
Monker  and  Nakir^  the  black  examining  angels.  If  it  appear  that  his  <leeds, 
but  more  espedalhr  Ids  fidth,  have  been  right,  his  body  rests  in  peace,  and 
b  refreshed  with  uie  air  of  paradise ;  if  not,  he  is  beat  on  the  temples  with 
von  maces,  till  he  roar  so  loud,  that  he  is  heard  by  every  being,  except 
men  and  genii ;  his  corpse  is  also  pressed  to  the  earth,  and,  till  the  resur- 
rection, it  is  stung  by  99  dragons.  The  soul  of  the  good  is  separated  from 
the  body  with  ease,  and  conveye<l  to  its  mansion  in  paradise ;  the  soul  of 
the  bad  is  separated  from  the  body  with  pain,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  in- 
fernal regions. 

Some  of  the  Maliometans  believe,  that  the  resurrection  will  be  entirely 
ephritnal ;  othem  that  it  will  be  entirely  corporeaL  Hie  former  is  the 
opinion  of  phihisophen,  the  latter  only  of  a  particular  sect.  The  common 
MoA  established  nelioo  is  diflfarent  from  both ;  acoordmg  to  il^  both  soul 
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and  body  are  to  rise.  The  time  of  the  resurrection  is  known  only  to  God  ; 
but  is  to  be  preceded  by  certain  sig^s.  To  detail  the  whole  of  these  would 
l>e  tedious.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  following :  The  decay  of  faith  is 
to  be  ^eat.  The  sun  is  to  rise  in  the  west.  A  beast  of  deformed  shape,  and 
of  immense  size,  is  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  temple  of  Mekka,  or 
on  Mount  i)afa,  or  in  the  territory  of  Tayef,  or  in  some  other  place.  Anti- 
christ is  to  make  his  appearance.  Jesus  is  to  descend  to  the  earth,  embrace 
Mahoinmedaiiism,  marry  a  wife,  get  children,  and  kill  Antichrist.  Gog  and 
Magog  are  to  make  an  iniiption  from  the  east.  The  earth  is  to  be  filled 
with  smoke.  The  moon  is  to  be  eclipsed.  Beasts  and  inanimate  objects 
are  to  speak  ;  and  a  strong  wind  is  to  sweep  away  the  souls  of  all  whose 
hearts  have  a  grain  of  faith.  Tlte  trumpet  is  to  be  sounded  three  times. 
At  the  first,  called  the  blast  of  consternation,  the  mountains  will  be  levelled  ; 
the  stars  will  fall  from  heaven  into  the  sea,  which  is  to  be  set  on  fire  ;  and 
every  creature  will  be  struck  with  inexpressible  terror,  except  such  as  the 
goodness  of  God  may  exempt  from  it.  At  the  second  blast,  which  may 
be  called  the  blast  of  annihilation,  every  being  except  God  himself,  heaven, 
and  hell,  with  their  respective  inhabitants,  are  to  be  annihilated.  Between 
the  second  and  third  blast,  an  inter^'al  of  forty  years  is  to  be  occupied  by 
a  continual  rain,  during  whicli  time,  the  dead  bodies  are  to  revive  and 
grow  like  plants.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  angel  standing  upon  a 
rock,  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  is  to  call  the  souls  of  all  men  from  every 
quarter ;  and  putting  them  into  his  trumpet,  is  to  blow  them  into  the  space 
between  heaven  and  earth.  Each  soul  is  to  repair  into  its  respective  body. 
God,  at  last,  is  to  appear  in  judgment.  The  office  of  mediator,  which,  in 
their  turns,  is  to  be  refused  by  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Jesus,  is  to  be 
accepted  by  Mahomet.  The  books  will  be  opened,  and  the  recording 
angels  will  unfold  every  action  of  the  human  nee.  The  balance  of  justice, 
of  which  the  opposite  scales  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  heaven 
and  hell,  will  be  suspended ;  and  each  man's  fate  will  be  determined,  ac- 
cording to  the  preponderance  of  his  good  or  evil  actions.  When  the  judg- 
ment is  past,  both  parties  will  proceed  towards  the  bridge  al  Sirat,  which 
is  exten(ie<l  over  hell ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  finer  than  a 
hair,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword,  will  easily  be  passed  by  the 
righteous ;  but  the  wicked  will  stumble  in  their  passage,  and  fall  headlong 
into  lipll.  The  hell  of  Mahomet  is  divided  into  seven  apartments.  Tlie 
first  to  be  occupied  by  wicked  Malioraetans,  the  second  by  Jews,  the  third 
by  Christians,  the  fourth  by  Sabeans,  the  fifth  by  Magians,  the  sixth  by 
idolaters,  and  the  seventh  by  hypocrites,  who,  notwitlistanding  their  pro- 
fessions, have  never  had  any  religion.  All  these,  except  the  seventh  class, 
after  a  period  of  suffering,  sufficient  to  purify  them  from  their  sins,  will  be 
received  into  paradise.  The  hell  of  the  Mahometans  is  described  in  very 
strong  colours.  The  wicked  are  to  be  punished  with  the  alteniate  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  slightest  punishment  is,  to  have  shoes  of  fire,  so 
intensely  hot  that  the  skull  will  boil  like  a  cauldron.  The  good  will  pass 
on  into  paradise,  an  immense  region,  containing  a  hundred  different  man- 
sions, each  affording  a  different  degree  of  happiness,  according  to  the  com- 
parative goodness  of  its  inhabitants.  Tliis  is  a  region  of  sensual  delights. 
The  earth  is  of  wheat,  flour,  musk,  or  saffron.  The  stones  are  the  most 
precious  gems.  The  buildings  and  trunks  of  trees  are  of  gold.  The  tree, 
taboy  stands  in  the  palace  of  Mahomet ;  its  brandies  extend  to  the  man- 
sion of  every  believer ;  it  voluntarily  bends  to  the  hands  of  such  as  wish 
to  pull  from  it.    Besides  fruit  of  every  kind  that  can  be  imagined,  it  yields 
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very  species  of  delicate  food ;  and  even  horses^  saddled,  and  ready  to  be 
nounted  by  sucb  as  wish  to  ride.  The  wbole  of  parac&e  it  intersected  by 
tivers,  some  of  them  tknriiig  with  the  purest  water,  some  wiA  milk,  some 
with  honey,  and  some  with  wine.  Giris  of  exquisite  beauty,  created  of  the 
finest  musk,  free  from  all  the  impurities  and  defects  of  mortal  dames,  are 
oontinQaUy  at  hand,  sfant  np  in  hollow  pearis  no  less  than  120  miles  in 
circnmference. 

The  Mahometan  believes  in  the  absolute  predestination  of  all  things, 
both  good  and  evil.  No  event  can  be  avoided,  hastened,  or  protracted ;  all 
ia  irrevocably  fixed  in  the  deeraes  of  the  Deity,  whose  will  is  not  to  be 
altered  hj  the  counsels  or  designs  of  men. 

hk  the  piactiGal  part  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  prayer  occnpies  the  first 
place.  "Prayer,"  says  Mahomet,  "is  the  pillar  of  relij^on,  and  key  of 
paradise."  Every  Mussulman  is  enjoined  by  his  religion  to  pray  five  times 
a  day ;  first,  before  sunrise  ;  second,  after  the  sun  has  past  the  meridian  ; 
third,  before  sunset ;  fourth,  after  sunset,  before  the  twilight  be  ended ; 
and,  fifth,  before  the  first  watch  of  the  night.  In  praying,  they  turn  their 
ftcestowards  Bilddn,'n  diraetiAn  which  is  pobited  out  to  them  by  s  niche 
in  the  innde  of  their  mosqoes,  and  by  the  doora  in  the  galleries  of  their 
steeples,  on  the  outside.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  Mahometan  say  bis 
prayers,  he  must  accompany  them  with  rortain  outward  ceremonies.  IIo 
must  always  wash  before  he  enters  upon  that  duty ;  and  must  perform 
along  with  them  certain  gesticulations  which  cannot  easily  be  described. 

Frequent  washings  constitute  a  part  of  the  practice  of  MahommedanLsni, 
since  it  is  a  maxim  wiA  the  Mnsnilman,  tb^  the  piactice  of  religion  is 
fboided  on  deanliness."  Their  washings  consist  either  of  ttttal  immersion, 
or  of  the  washing  of  the  fiwe,  hands,  and  feet.  Tiie  former  is  nsed  only  on 
some  extraordinary  occasions,  the  latter  is  nsed  in  common  cases,  and  is 
Yvny  frequently  repeated. 

Circumcision,  though  not  enjoined  by  the  Koran,  is  practised  by  the  Ma- 
hometans, as  an  ancient  divine  institution.  They  have  no  fixed  ape  for  tho 
performance  of  this  ceremony,  but  generally  some  part  uf  the  period  be- 
tween SIX  years  of  age  and  sixteen. 

Another  practical  part  of  M^diomnsedanism,  is  the  giving  of  alms.  Hiis 
duty  is  not  left  altogether  to  the  choice  of  the  Mussulman;  several  acts  of 
chanty  are  strictly  commanded ;  their  extent  is  pointed  oat,  and  thdr  per* 
formance  may  be  enforced.  Alms  of  a  voluntary  kind  are  encouraged,  by 
having  bestowed  on  them  a  great  share  of  religious  connneiidation. 

Fasting,  which  by  Mahomet  was  called  "  the  gate  of  religion,"  is  by 
his  followers  divided  into  three  kinds, — tlie  restraining  of  the  belly  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  from  their  desires ;  preserving  the  varions  organs,  sndi 
as  the  ears,  eyes,  tongne,  feet,  and  hands,  from  offence ;  and  theabstraetion 
of  the  heart  from  worldly  concerns,  and  the  dedication  of  it  to  the  service 
of  the  Deity.  The  most  rigorous  and  most  important  fast,  made  incumbent 
on  the  Mahometans,  lasts  during  the  month  Ramadan.  To  eat,  to  drink,  or 
to  be  in  company  with  women,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  during  the 
whole  of  this  month,  is  accounte<l  the  greatest  impiety.  The  lunar  month 
of  the  Mahometans  causes  this  fast  to  occur  periodically  in  every  seattou  of 
the  year ;  and,  when  it  happens  in  smnmer,  when  the  son  is  long  above  tho 
horixon,  the  observance  may  be  accounted  no  inconsiderable  penance. 

Pilgrimage  to  Mekka»2  The  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  is  another  practical 
duty  of  the  Maliometan.  To  many  this  is  evidently  impracticable  ;  yet 
Mahomet  himself  declares,  that  n  Mossaiman  who  has  neglected  it  might. 
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with  equal  safety,  die  in  the  Jewish  or  Christian  faith.  The  conscientious 
believer,  therefore,  is  careful  not  to  overlook  tiiis  part  of  his  religion.  He 
proceeds  to  a  viUage  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Mekka,  where  he  assumes 
the  garb  and  duuiieter  of  a  pilgrim.  Round  his  middle  is  wrapped  one 
piece  of  woollen  doth ;  hisehonldera  sre  covered  with  anoiber ;  his  head  is 
bnre,  and  on  his  feet  are  put  a  kind  of  slippsfs.  Tfaos  e<iaipped»  he  pro- 
ceeds to  Mekka.' 

»  Tlii«  dt  J  ooatalM  atreiml  large  and  beMitiftil  moaquM ;  bat  the  gnmt  noctue,  called  BtitaHaA, '  UM 

ll  M  famous  as  the  Hnus«  of  Lnretto,  and  as  miraculous,  thonj^h  it  has  not  had  thn  ndvantafre  «f  tfSVSU 
It  was  built,  according  to  the  Mabowmedan  legeud,  by  Abraham,  who,  as  every  prophet  MtndMd 
MMO  Imte,  WW  ft  niaMML  Rk  tabow  was  not  very  great,  fiM>  eae  ■eeotml  atya  tfuil  11m  stoaee  «mm 

•f  themselves  from  tht>  iiiMg^hbouring  OMUlt  Arafat  to  tht-  i^pot  wh«>rt>  they  were  to  bo  used.  Another 
tradition  says,  that  every  muuntaio  ia  tks  world  contributed  aomethiug  to  the  baiidiog,  that  it  might 
Urns  Kpnseat  them  aO.  ShnplaaitlMplBBortMiediaee  is,Hiisald  toharabean  deetgnedandUU 
Mt  by  no  ,i  p*THonage  than  the  angel  0.i!>rii'l,  who, on  flii<  arooiiiit,  mlRht  bo  iiistallod  patron 
aafalt  of  the  Free  feUtooi  j  and,  when  he  had  ouu-ked  out  the  ground,  he  taught  Abraliam  to  prooounea 
fiMnr  words,  by  Tfrtaa  of  which  tha  Kaaba  boUt  ItoalC  All  Bey  prafera  a  dlfl^rrat  tradition,  and  a  leaa 
conrenient  miracle,  whirli  f:ii-ilif:itt"i  Abraham's  work,  but  leaves  him  mucli  t-i  tin  ;  llu-  stone  whii  h  he 
used  as  •  footstool  grew  under  him  as  the  building  increased  in  height,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  sup. 
posed  esovad  wHh  hfm  also;  and  the  etooea  for  the  edifl««  cane  oat  nlraealously  oared  from  the 
quarry,  and  placed  themsi-lveH  in  I«hma<>l':i  hand.>;,  who  transmitted  them  to  his  father.  Wieu  the 
work  was  completed,  Gabriel  told  him  that  the  building  was  made  after  the  model  of  aavaa  otbart  ia 
haaren,  and  that  It  aorpoiaai  them  all  In  axeelleneo,  being  designed  for  *  the  station  and  reaUenea  al 
the  seal  of  pardon  and  remission  of  mhs  ;  the  sent  and  mansion  of  the  rnoxt  elect  linear  that  ever 
had  been  or  should  be  created,  who  were  to  publish  and  propagate  the  law  of  God.'  The  oblong 
aqoara  In  wMdi  tUa  Moalem  aanetnary  stands  Is  <50  paces  long,  and  fOO  bfoad;  and  Is  formed  byn 

colonnade,  t>ie  pillars  of  whii  h   sfan  i  in  ;i  qnadrtipte  row,  united  at  the  top   hv  poiiittHl  arehe*. 
Each  pillar  is  about  20  feet  in  height,  and  from  one  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness.  Some  of 
ttam  an  of  wMto  macWo,  grairtta.  or  porphyry,  hot  tha  greatar  nankbar  ora  of  rmrmon  stona  from 
the  Mekka  mnnntains.  The  pillar^  iftliis  colonnade  are  said  to  be  599  in  number,  aloni^  the  whole  of 
wUch  lamps  ara  aaspandad  from  the  arches.  Ifaaj  of  lliaaa  aro  lightod  arery  night,  and  ail  of  them 
daring  the  nights  of  Ranadhao.  Between  every  three  or  fotir  eolonuM  stands  an  octagonal  one,  four 
feet  in  thickness.   Not  any  two  bases  or  capitals  are  exactly  alike ;  most  of  them  are  of  coarsa  Saraoan 
workmanship,  and  a  few  of  them  belong  to  Oradaa  ordafa.  Thia  tcmpla  kaa  baan  often  ralnod  and 
repalrwd,  so  that  it  contalna  fyw  antiqaltlea  or  anelant  Inaeffptfona.  Ttoti  of  tha  walls  are  piUnted,  tho 
floors  of  the  colonnades  are  paved,  and  seven  eanseways  lead  from  them  to  the  K<tnba  In  the  centre, 
which  is  an  oblong  maasiva  strneture,  eighteen  pocaa  long,  fourteen  broad,  and  fkttm  thirty-firo  to 
forty  feet  in  height,  oonstrneted  of  grey  Mekka  stone.  In  large  blodca  of  dUforaat  riaaa.  Joined  tog^ethef 
liftfery  rough  manner,  and  with  bad  eament.    Its  roof  being  flat,  it  has  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  a  porfect  cube.  It  has  only  one  door,  aaven  faat  from  the  groand,  which  ia  oponad  but  two  or  thrao 
fbnaalnthe  year.  At  the  N.E.  corner  of  tha  Kaaba,  naar  tho  door,  la  tkallMMNn  Mae*  4foM;  H  ia 
of  an  oval  form,  about  seven  inches  of  diameter,  and  looki  aa  if  it  had  beaa  broken  into  pieces  by  a 
violent  blow,  and  then  united  again ;  it  appears  like  a  lava,  or  voteaaie  haaalt.  contaioiof  several 
extraneous  parttdea  of  a  whitish  and  of  a  yaUowMi  anhslanea ;  hot  Ha  ganaral  eotoor  la  now--for  it 
to  said  once  to  hare  been  white— a  deep  reddish  colour  approaddllf  ta  blade.   It  is  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  cement,  more  than  two  inches  broad,  which  aenroa  ta  aqppofft  tha  detached  pieces  of  tho 
■tone;  and  both  the  stone  and  its  composition  batiarara  iBdoaed  by  a  ailfer  ring,  broader  below  than 
above,  and  studded  with  silver  naiU.  The  stooa  kaa  been  worn  to  its  present  surface  by  the  ""'Plom 
of  tonche^  and  kisses  it  has  received.  One  tradition  affirms  tlut,  of  all  the  materials  which  had  asscm. 
Med  (for  we  roust  use  the  active  verb),  this  stone  was  the  only  one  which  was  not  employed,  being,  it 
late  bo  preanmed,  slow  in  looUng  for  its  place  ;  that  apon  this  it  began  to  speak  and  lament  its  mia- 
fnrtnnex,  whereat  Abraham  wa-j  movel  to  compa<uion,  and,  to  roniole  It,  declared  that  it  should  one 
day  b«  held  in  greater  veneration  than  all  the  rest.    It  is  not  impossible  that  this  tale  may  have  been 
iBfontad,  orlth  Its  appandaat  eeremnoy,  to  fit  a  weU  known  text  of  scriptura,  In  the  same  spirit  that 
so  ingeniously  substitoted  a  reading  for  Parocfeftf  which  should  suit  the  Arabian  Impostor.  The 
privilege  which  Abraham  conferred  upon  tho  corner  stone  was,  that  all  pilgrims  should  kiss  it ;  and  it 
hfttbaaaUaiad,  they  say,  aaollan  that,  from  baring  been  wUta,  Htaaoir  blaak.  Ali  Bey  teUs  a 
dURprent  talc.    '  We  believe,'  he  says,  *  that  this  miraculous  stone  was  atransparent  hyacinth,  bn.ntrht 
from  heaven  to  Abraham  by  the  aogel  Gabriel,  as  a  pledge  of  his  divinity,  and  that  being  touched  by 
impara  womHB,  it  baeama  UaolEaai opaque. *  A  wildarfleUon  makes  it  the  pledge  of  the  belief 
which  all  orders  of  xpirltual  beings  confessed  to  their  Creator,  when  he  demanded  of  them  if  he  was 
not  their  God,  at  Uie  moment  of  their  creation.   They  answered,  'Yes;'  and  the  answer,  in  some 
subalSMllsl  foiHi,  wai  Jayoaltat  In  tbo  nantra  nf  f  hin  irtnnr.  that  Itn  testimony  at  the  last  J  odgmont  might 
coafaDtfliiaaa  who  hftftapaaMiaai  Iran  HMir  Milk  *  Varilf a»ya  Mehi— a<,  '  It  almU  be  calkd 
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Pilgrimage  to  Mount  ArafiU."}  This  mouot  is  anttther  principal  ob- 
ject  of  pilgrimage  to  Mahomme&u ;  and  Mfwd  dodon  MMrt,  lhalif 
iIm  Kaaba  abould  cease  to  exist,  a  pilgrimage  to  Arafal  would  be  earn* 
pletely  mefitonoas,  wad  pvodnoe  the  same  degree  of  satbfaction.  Accord- 
ing to  tfao  Mabommedan  writers,  Adam  and  Eve  were  separated  after  tlnir 
fall :  to  amuse  them  in  their  solitnde  Gabriel  gave  to  the  husband  some 
parrots  and  some  turtle  doves,  and  to  tlie  wife  some  poultry  and  a  brood 
of  swallows.  The  swallows,  roving  over  land  and  sea,  found  out  Adam 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon, — they  brought  a  hair  from  his  beard  to  Eve,  who 

m 

opM  atltelMtdafi  ttdldl  te^lt  MUtpmlk,  bear  witow  of  HwwiHM  Ji>n  hmrt  toaehe<i  It  la 
truth  and  sincerity  of  heart.'  TbsUllW  nnd  touches  of  the  piljfrims  have  woni  away  about  tweir*  lin<« 
of  its  thkkneu,  and  indented  itSMUibM,  m>  as  to  give  it  a  sort  of  muitcular  appearance.  Aa  we  hi>ar  of  no 
VOlflUie  intatMHiM  In  tint  cmnlry,  nil  this  was  an  olbjeet  of  idolatrooa  reooration  which  MahooMl 
adopted,  berau.te  he  rnuld  not  triumph  over  an  old  and  routed  superstition,  i«  it  not  lilcely  that  it  may  h*T9 
been  an  uerolWu,  or  sliy-stone  ?  There  it  a  stone  al»u  at  the  S.  corner  of  the  Kaaba,  which  the  people 
tOMhtbvt  4o  not  kiaL  It  is  thongllt  nMitarions  to  pray  in  a  hollow  in  the  north  w&y ,  where  tradition 
aaya  Abraham  and  hi«  son  Ishmael  made  the  mnrtar  for  building  the  Kaaba.  On  the  west  side  is  th« 
fatuous  Afyzab,  or  water  spout,  in  whit-h  the  raiu  watf  r  liUls.  In  the  mosaic  pavement  which  surrounds 
this  sacred  balMinf  ar«  two  alabs  of  fine  rerde-antico,  andar  whldt,  it  is.Ml^  lie  the  ashes  of 
Abraham  and  Ilii^ar  with  those  of  their  son  Ishmael.  Here  pious  pilgrims  recite  a  prayer  of  two  rikata. 
The  four  bides  of  the  Kaaba  are  covered  with  blade  silk  stuff,  hanging  down,  and  leaving  the  roof 
ten.  This  flwtnin  is  tsatannnnlly  fipon  Consfnthtopla,  «t  the  expense  of  the  Grand  Sdgnor ;  tfan 
new  hangings  being  put  up  every  year  at  the  commencement  of  the  Itaij,  or  pilgrimage  ;  there  is 
always  a  scramble  fur  a  plec«  of  the  old  curtains.  Its  black  curtains  give  the  Kaaba  an  imposinf  ap. 
psMMMt,  aai  wknn  tiMy  am  nnini«ts4  by  Um  wind,  the  pUgrinu  redouhto  tlisir  pnyws»  ns  tiMr  m. 
gard  the  undulations  its  a  token  of  the  presence  of  the  guardian  angels,  seventy  thousand  of  whom 
liave  the  edifice  in  their  holy  care.  One  of  the  most  reinarliable  ottJects  of  the  great  moeque  is  tlte  Imly 
wnU,  ZMunm,  It  is  snslesiS  by  ns^nsfs  bnilding,  the  interior  of  which  is  «ran«»nn>di  with  ■iblsn 
of  different  colours.  Thin  ror>m,  from  dawn  till  midnight,  is  constantly  full  ol  visitors,  who  rorae  to 
drink  this  holy  water.  The  Turks  consider  it  a  miracle  that  tlw  water  of  this  well  never  diminiaties  i 
hnttlibdngwJnrttyisnwtny  to  ilsbningsnpplisd  bynsnbtswMSSSi  tivnlnt  Thn  wnUr  Is  iNavy  to 
the  taste,  and,  thoujfh  sweet,  it  has  sometimes  a  white  milky  rolotir  It  is  slightly  tepid  when  first 
drawn.  The  Zem«em  supplies  the  whule  town,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  family  tliat  does  not  send  for 

•  Jnr  ofitdayy.  The  wnfeerlsdislribnledntlhnnMa«a»  fern  trifle  by  wntarMrrista  ftlangnM 
as  an  Infallible  core  for  all  t]t<<tM4e4,  and  vast  quantities  are  used  by  inTniiis  both  for  drinking  and 
for  ablutions.  Tlie  holy  Hat^ees  have  bucketfulls  of  it  thrown  over  then  to  wash  away  tiaeir  tins. 
Cepparnnd  tin  botliss  an  tiled  with  H,  and  carried  to  the  aaest  distant  N«ions  of  the  taoderMeslsas. 

•  I  need  not  remind  the  reader,' says  Mr  Burrkhardt,  'that  Zemzem  is  ?<upposed  to  be  the  spring  found 
in  the  wilderness  by  Ilagar,  at  the  moment  when  her  infant  son,  ishmael,  was  dying  of  thirst  It  isima 
pvMIe  that  the  town  of  MUtka  nwaa  Its  erlgta  to  ads  waU ;  far  aany  nrilss  rmmdna  swnsk  water 
is  found,  nor  is  there  In  any  part  of  the  adjscent  country  so  copious  a  supply.' — Every  stranger,  in 
Tisitinf  Meltka,  must  perform  a  variety  of  rites  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  which  contains  these  and 
■any  ether  eljeels  ef  Mselsoi  vener  atlea  nnyers  an  rsdtsd  ait  ttweamaeeef  tiMColonadi;  otiiars 
of  two  rikats,  or  foor  prostrations,  when  the  Kaaba  first  come?  in  >ii'w  ThoMnck  stone  is  approarhed 
and  iiissed,  and  appointed  prayers  offered  up.  The  Towt^f  or  walk  round  the  luutba,  is  performed  in  a 
fdeh  paoe.  la  imitation  of  the  prophet,  who,  to  eontradict  the  repertthat  ha  wse  III,  eoarlneod  hb 
enemies  of  the  contrary  by  running  thrice  at  full  speed  round  the  sacred  edifice.  At  a  place  railed  F.l 
MetxetUt  the  worUpper,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  bis  breast  pressed  againet  the  wall,  hsaecdme 
IhaLard  to  pardon  his  sins  $  and  aftarnMr»pmyanorsofatalrikatB»  sSdiflbrsnlspoli^  haiapalrsto 
lhahaly  WCUef  Zemsem,  and  drinks  as  rouoh  of  its  water  as  hr*  ran  hold.  Then,  without  the  temple,  he 
■MMt  walk  tha  Aqr,  that  is  walking  fast  and  praying  aloud  four  times  from  Saitfa  to  Af erouo.  After  thist 
ha  anten  a  barber^  shsp,  who  shaves  n  partof  hishsad,  and  thanhapreeasdsto  Ossni,  an  haw  and 
a  half  from  Mekka,  whore  he  repeats  two  rikats  in  a  chapel.  This  la^it  walk,  aa  being  too  fatifnll^ 
is  sometimes  dispensed  with  for  a  day  or  two  j  but  there  are  many  other  rites  or  ceremonisa  whlsh 
■wstbeinly  parfamedat  the  set  times  appointed  for  them.   (It  snmrt  tssT  nsmTirn  asssmlls.  sad 

form  themselves  into  circles,  for  Mekka  is  the  only  spnt  in  th  -  world  where  the  faithful  may  worship 
with  lus  face  to  every  point  of  the  compass.  The  iwtam  takes  liis  post  near  the  gate  of  the  Kaahi^ 
and  Ms  fsanlertieaaaga  imitated  by  tha  whole  sssamblad  m  altitude.  Ihere  an  always  many  persoa 
nnder  the  arches  of  tlie  colonnade ;  some  eating  their  dinners,  while  others  are  praying ;  diseased  per* 
sons  with  tiieir  miserahte  baggaffe*  boys  at  play  in  tim  areas  and  senraats  carrying  lugfcage,  seheols 
wlksre  children  learn  to  read,  leanisd  men  delirering  lectarm,  and  iDdassnl  praslless  going  on  hithn 
very  prc-cinrts  of  the  Kaaba,  form  altogether  a  busy  and  a  most  incongruoos  scene.  The  Kaaba  is 
opened  at  sonrise  titfee  liaMS  in  the  year.  Then  a  crowd  rushes  In,  and  each  prays  eight  rfkato  Us 
walls wftUn  ars  ca?atad  with  iHksn  oartains,  on  whkh  thare  are  many  iaseriptiens. 
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m  thM  at  I^jadda,  and  carried  bade  to  him  one  of  lliow  golden  tresiea 
irhiduhe 

— — ■  wort 

Diah«T«Ued,  but  in  vraatoa  rioglats  irafti 
A*  tha  vlM  carta  IMT  tMdiita.* 

So  the  swallow^"  says  Erlia  Effisndi,  "  became  the  mediaSon  of  recon- 
cUiaiion  between  Adam  and  Eve,  after  their  exile  from  paradise.   He  set 

oat  in  search  of  her,  and  met  her  on  Mount  Arafat,  so  called,  becaose 
upon  beholding  her  here,  he  exclaimed  Arafat^  *  1  know  her  I"  and  upon 
this  spot  they  built  the  first  house  which  was  built  upon  earth.* 

•  Mount  Arafnt  Is  a  small  mountain,  or  rnthor  hill,  of  pranit*'  rock,  sitnatrd  at  the  foot  of  n  hiphor 
mountain,  in  a  plain  about  three-quarters  of  a  league  in  dianteter,  vurruunded  by  barren  brigbU,  but 
aapwirtsdfhNBtlwfiibf  andtyvaltayi  ltbikMt»«at»  wamUvudalMlf  tadreottt  Uarfdwara 
slopinir,  Biid  its  summit  is  nearly  200  feet  above  thattfiliir  the  plala  On  the  eastern  side  broad  stone 
■tepa  lead  up  to  the  top,  and  a  broad  unpared  path,  OB  Mm  western,  oTer  rude  oiaMea  of  granite,  with 
whirii  \u  declivity  ia  covered.  After  muuntinf  about  40  atepi,  wa  Ini  a tf^a Bttla  oa  tka  Ml,  MdM 
M»daa  Seydna  Adatn,  or  « the  place  of  prayer  of  our  Lord  Adam,'  where,  It  Is  related,  that  the  father 
mankind  u*ed  to  Htaiid  while  praying  j  for  here  it  was,  accordin|f  tu  Mahommedau  traditioD,  that 
Iha  aogal  Gabriel  itwt  iaatrnrted  Adam  hotv  to  adore  hb  Gnator.  A  BMfMa  iMb^  kortBf  Ml  lasillg 
tUm  la  modern  chararters,  Is  fixed  in  the  sidf  r.f  the  mountiUn.  On  reachiiig^  about  the  flOth  step,  we 
eome  to  a  imall  pared  platform  to  our  right,  on  a  level  spot  of  the  hill,  where  the  preacher  stands  who 
admonishes  the  piigrioM.  TTiit  itir  Ttr|nT  am  iir  frrnail  snit  rMjtliat  >  fcorw  nr  ramrl  war  asmnd, 
but  higher  up  they  become  more  steep  and  uneven.  On  the  sumtiilt  the  plare  is  shown  where  Mahomet 
need  to  take  his  station  diuring  the  liadj  ^  a  small  rhapel  formerly  stood  over  it;  but  this  was  de. 
atrafcd  by  the  Wahabya:  ban  the  pilgrims  usually  pray  two  rikato,  lu  salutation  of  Arafat  I'he 
steps  and  the  summit  are  ixivered  with  handkerrhiefs  to  receive  their  pious  gifts,  acd  each  family  of 
the  Mekkawys  or  Bedouins  of  the  tribe  of  Koreysh,  in  whose  territory  Arafat  Use,  baa  its  particular 
ipaftanigned  to  it  for  this  purpose.  The  summit  eonannds  a  v<Ty  extaasire  and  stngqiir  prospect. 
Towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  plsin  are  seen  fiir  Bazan  and  the  Aalamejrn;  somewhat 
nearer,  southwards,  the  mosque  called  mama  Nimre,  or  Ojama  Seydna  Ibrahim  ;  and  on  tha  SwE.  a 
■nail  house  where  the  shereef  used  to  lodge  during  the  pilgrimage.  From  thence  an  eleTatad  mcliy 
ground  in  the  plain  extends  towards  Arafat  On  the  eastern  aide  of  the  mountain,  and  dose  to  Ita 
fioot,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  mosque,  built  on  rocky  ground,  called  Djama  el  Szakhrat,  where  Ma> 
hornet  was  arcusUMDid  ta  pray,  and  where  the  pilgrims  make  four  prostrations  in  memory  of  ths 
prophet.  Several  large  resarvoira  lined  with  stone  are  dispersed  over  the  plain ;  two  or  thraa  are 
cloae  to  the  foot  of  Arafat,  and  tliare  are  some  near  the  house  of  the  shereefs :  they  are  fllled  f^om  tha 
same  fine  aqoadMt  which  supplies  Mekka,  and  the  head  of  which  is  about  one  hour  and  a  half  distant, 
la  the  eastern  moaataina.  Tlia  eaaal  is  left  open  here  for  the  conTenienoe  af  pUgriaUb  >ad  ia  oonduotad 
roond  the  three  sides  of  tha  nooatalns,  passing  by  Modaa  Seydna  Adam. 

**  From  the  summit  of  Arafat,"  says  Uurrkhardt,  '*  1  counted  about  3000  tents  dispersed  over  the 
plain,  of  which  two-thirds  belonged  to  tha  two  Ha4l  caravans,  and  to  tlie  suite  and  soldiers  of  Moham- 
mad AH;  tha  rest  to  tha  Arabs  of  tha  ■hanaf,  tha  Bedonfai  had)ys,  and  (he  people  of  Mekka  aad 
I](|ldda.  lliese  assembled  multitudes  were  for  tha  greater  number,  like  myself,  without  tentt.  Hie 
two  caravans  weca  encamped  without  niwh  order,  iach  party  of  pilgrims  or  soldiers  having  pitched  ita 
tant  in  large  cirdei  or  rfetasfv,  ta  tha  midst  of  wMdi  many  of  their  eameb  wars  reposing.  The  plate 
aontained,  dispersed  111  (iin.T.  nt  part-*,  from  20,000  to  25,000  caini  U,  li.OOiiof  which  belonged  t4)  the 
Syrian  haiU,  and  from  SOOO  to  6000  to  the  E^pttan ;  besides  about  3000,  purchased  by  Mohammed  All 
from  the  Badoaim  to  tha  Syrian  desarts,  ami  broaght  to  Meldta  with  tha  ba4,  to  eonvay  tha  pOgrlaM 
to  this  place,  previously  t<>  bciiiif  used  for  the  truii?*port  of  army.provisions  to  Tayf.  Tin'  Syrian  hadj 
was  encamped  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  side  of  the  mouutain  j  the  Egyptian  on  the  S  K.  Around  tlie  house 
afthesherlf,  YahyaUandf  urai  encamped  with  Ma  Badauhi  troops,  and  ia  Ita  nelghbonrbood  ware  all 
the  He4jaz  people.  Here  it  whs  that  the  two  YaBMb  Caravans  used  formerly  to  take  their  station. 
Mohammed  All,  and  Solayman  pasha  of  Damascus  as  wall  as  several  of  their  offlcers,  bad  very  band, 
aoma  tents ;  but  ^  most  magiriSeant  of  alt  was  that  of  tha  wlfa  of  Mohammed  All,  tha  nsothar  af 

Tooioun  Pa^hil,  and  Ibrahim  Pallia,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Cairo  for  the  hiidj,  with  a  truly  royal 
afaipaga,  dOU  camels  being  necessary  to  transport  her  baggage  from  Djidda  to  Mekka.  Her  teut  was 
ta  fbct  an  encampment  oooristing  of  adoien  tents  of  dlfbrant  rises,  inhabited  by  her  women ;  the 
whole  enclused  by  a  wall  of  linen  cloth,  SCf)  part^'i  in  circBlt|Uie  single  entrance  to  \vlii<  ]i  wll^  ^nariled 
by  eunuchs  in  ^lendid  diesees.  Around  this  endosora  wara  pitched  tlie  tents  of  tlte  men  who  formed 
harnoawroua  iolta.  Tha  beantlftal  embroidery  an  the  axtarior  of  this  Hneopalaee,  wiOi  tha  varione 
colours  displayed  in  every  part  of  it,  constituted  an  object  which  reminded  maaf  Some  descriptions  in 
tha  Arabian  Tales  of  the  rhousaad  aud  one  Nights.  Among  the  rich  equipi^fea  of  the  other  ha4Jys, 
arof  tha  Makka  people,  none  were  so  conepleuoas  as  that  betonglng  to  tha  fandly  of  EDaylanT*  the 
merchaali  whose  tents,  pitched  In  a  semicircle,  rivalled  in  beauty  those  of  the  two  paihan,  and  far  ex. 
ceadadthaaaaf  abaraef  Yabya.  In  other  parts  of  the  £ast,  a  merchant  would  as  soon  think  of  buying  a 
npi  fto Us «wa BMktaaaf  dlipliftaff  Ida  wistth  IB  tha  fiinw  ctf  sfMta 
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TheKorm,2   Tlie  JConin  or  i<£bran  (il/ being  the  Airinc  a 
tlie  code  of  laws,  religioii,  ukd  Bootality,  wlucli  Blahomet  profMigated  to 


)«t  laid  mMd  Um  enataoH  whldi  the  Mekkawyt  iMrned  under  tbair  old  gorcmn«at,  puttoolvlr  tel 

iif  (therej-f  Cilioleb,  who  seldom  pxprrisi-d  extortion  upon  sin^'Ie  indiridaals  ;  and  they  now  reljr  on  the 
pruiaiaea  of  MoUamnMNl  AU«  that  h«  will  respect  their  property.  During  the  whole  xouroiug,  then 

bail  Uikpn  up  their  quarters  on  Djebel  Arafat  Itaelf,  where  some  small  cavern,  or  impending  block  of 
l^raiilte,  atti>rdt>a  them  shelter  from  the  aiUL  It  k  a  belief  generally  enlertAined  in  the  East,  and 
atraoflkMed  by  many  boasting  ha^lyt  M  Ikair  ntan  home,  that  all  tha  jUgtioM,  oa  tids  day,  wnetmf 
opon  mount  Arafat ;  and  that  the  mountain  possesses  the  miraculuas  property  of  expansion,  so  as  to 
admit  an  indefinite  number  of  the  faithful  upuu  its  summit  The  law  ordains  that  tlie  wak/e,  or  posi. 
tloB  «f  the  hmij,  slionid  be  on  metieL  Arafat ;  but  h  wiaely  provides  againat  any  impooaiUtt^^  by  de. 
daring  that  the  plain  in  the  immediate  neigtibooiliood  of  the  mountain  may  be  regarded  as  eonpriaed 
under  the  term  "  mooataio,"  or  Cjebe)  Arafat  I  eetimated  the  number  of  peraona  anembled  here 
at  about  70,()00.  ThemMip  was  from  three  to  four  miles  long,  and  between  one  and  two  in  breadth. 
Xhere  ia*  perbape,  no  apot  on  earth  where,  iaao  smaU  a  place,  avoh  adirersity  of  langnagsa  are  heardi 
I  nckoned  abuut  40,  and  have  no  diiubt  that  tiiere  were  many  more.  It  appeared  to  me  at  if  I  w«ra 
here  placed  In  a  holy  temple  of  travellers  only ;  and  never  did  I  at  any  time  fed  a  mure  ardent  wish  to 
he  able  to  panetrate  onoe  into  the  inmoet  reoeaaes  of  tiM  oonntrica  of  many  of  thoM  pemoaa  wbom  I 
w»w  «w  belbra  me,  fondly  imagining  that  I  might  haT<e  no  OMira  diflfeoHy  to  reachlsf  their  homes, 
than  what  they  had  experienced  in  their  journey  to  this  spot  When  tlio  uttciitiou  is  cug^rosaeJ  by 
aoeh  a  multitode  of  now  oldocta,  time  paasea  rapidly  away.  1  had  only  descended  from  mount  Arafat, 
and  iiad  walked  for  Mmatlaw  about  fha  eamp,  here  and  than  entering  into  eoavenatioa  wtth  |dL 

grims ;  iiiq-.irinf^  lit  the  Syrian  I'ltnip  after  some  of  my  friends;  and  amonij  tlie  Syrian  Bedouins,  for 
news  from  their  deserts,  when  uiid^y  bad  already  passed.  The  prayers  of  this  period  of  the  day 
anghl  to  be  perfomMd  cither  wItUn,  er  Inthe  tmmedlala  iwlilibmiriMMd  of.  Ilia  moaqoe  of  Nlmre, 
whitlii^r  the  two  pashas  had  repaired  for  that  purpost^.  The  far  giwfear  number  of  lut^ya,  howcrer, 
dispense  with  thisobeerranoe,  and  many  of  them  with  the  midi^ay  prayers  aitogetlieri  for  no  one 
CMwenisMaueir  wlwlbarUsnaighbovriapvnelaalarnotlntiiaiNrtb^^  rttea. 

After  mid-day,  the  piljrriui'*  are  to  wash  and  purify  the  body,  by  means  of  the  entire  ablution  presrrib- 
ed  by  the  law,  and  called  g/toMseif  for  wliicb  purpose  chiefly,  the  numerous  tents  in  the  plain  have  been 
constructed  i  hot  the  weather  was  dondy,  and  rather  eold,  wlileh  induosd  niae.teotiis«rf  the  p-lgriina, 
shivering  as  they  were  already  under  the  thin  coverin)>'  of  the  ihram,  to  omit  the  rito  atsn.  anit  to  cmu- 
tent  themselves  with  the  ordinary  ablution.  The  time  of  Abzor  ^t>r  about  tliree  u'clucli  r.u.)  ap- 
proached, when  tliat  cetMnoay  of  the  lia4i  takoa  plana,  for  wU^  the  whole  asaeoiUy  had  roma  U. 
ther.  Tlie  pilgrims  now  pressed  forward  towards  the  mountain  of  Arafat,  and  roveriKl  lU  ^ides  from 
top  to  bottom.  At  tlte  precise  time  of  A^zer,  Utu  preacher  took  Im  stand  upou  the  platform  un  the 
mountain,  and  began  to  address  tlie  multitude.  This  sermon,  which  lasts  till  sun-set,  constitute!*  tho 
lioly  ceremony  of  the  hadj  railed  Kh(4bet  el  H'akfe  ;  and  no  pilgrim,  althuUKh  he  may  have  visited  all 
tha  holy  places  of  Mekka,  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  hac^y,  unless  he  lias  b«eu  pre»ent  on  this  ooca. 
don.  Aa  Aanr  approached,  therefore,  all  the  tenta  were  struck,  every  thing  was  packed  up,  the 
avavans  began  to  load,  and  the  pilgrims  belonging  to  them  mounted  their  camels,  and  crowded  round 
.the  mountain,  to  be  within  sight  of  the  preacher,  which  is  sufficient,' aa  the  greater  part  of  the  molti. 
tada  ia  necessarily  too  distant  to  hear  hiiu.  I'he  two  pashas,  with  their  whole  cavalry  drawn  up  in 
two  siaBdrons  behind  them,  took  their  post  in  the  rew  of  the  deep  lines  of  camels  of  the  ha^jytf  to 
wUeh  those  of  the  people  of  the  He^iax  were  also  Joined ;  and  here  they  waited  la  loleaui  and  respect, 
fhl  sllenoe  the  com-lusiuu  of  the  sermon.  Further  removed  flrom  the  preacher,  was  the  sbereef  Yahya, 
with  his  small  body  of  soldiers,  distinguished  by  several  green  standards  earrlad  bafora  Um.  The  two 
mahmala,  or  holy  camels,  whidi  carry  on  their  back  the  high  stnutora  ttat  aervaa  as  the  banner  of 
tlwlr  respective  caravans,  made  way  with  difliculty  through  tlie  ranks  of  rameU  that  encircled  the 
aonthera  and  eastern  sides  of  the  hill,  opposite  to  the  preacher,  and  took  their  station,  snrroonded  by 
their  guards,  directly  under  the  phrtformla  front  of  Unt  The  preacher,  or  khatyb,  who  is  osoally  thi* 
Icadliy  of  Mekka,  was  mounted  upon  a  finely-cAparisoned  camel,  which  hud  been  led  tip  the  steps  ;  it 
bdng  traditionaUy  said  tiiat  Mahomet  was  always  seated  when  he  here  addressed  his  follower**  a 
prartloe  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  all  the  khaBfes  who  came  to  the  had),  and  who  from  hence  ad. 
dressed  their  sul^ectn  in  person.  J'lio  Turkish  gentleman  of  Constantmotile,  however,  unused  ta 
cameUriding ,  could  not  keep  his  seat  so  well  as  the  hardy  Bedouin  prophet  i  and  the  camel  bec«wting 
mraly,  ha  was  soon  obliged  to  alight  from  it  He  read  his  sermaa  from  a  book  In  AnMe,  wMrh  be 
held  in  his  hands.  At  iutervuls  of  every  four  or  five  minutes  he  paused,  and  stret(  hed  forth  his  arir.s  to 
implora  hlesaings  from  above }  while  the  assembled  moititudaa  around  and  before  him,  waved  the 
sMrts  of  thdr  Ihrams  over  their  heads,  and  rent  the  air  wHfa  shoots  of  "  Lefteylr,  AUakttma  ttheyk,^ 
n.e.  Here  we  are,  at  thy  commands,  O  0..d!;  During  the  wavings  of  the  ihrams,  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  thkrkiy  crowded  as  it  was  by  the  people  in  their  white  garments,  had  the  appearance  of  a 
eataraetof  water;  while  the  green  nmbrellas,  with  which  several  tbonsaad  ha^ya,  aittfag  as  dMr 
camels  below  were  provided,  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  verd:itit  plain.  During  his  sornion,  wMi  It 
lasted  almost  three  hours,  the  khady  was  seen  constantly  to  wipe  his  eyes  with  a  handkerchief  i  for 
the  l«r  Miiolna  tha  khatyb  or  preaohar  to  ba  movodwlth  fMlloff  and  oonpaneHaa;  aadaddaHmt. 
>  lam  appear  on  Ua  Cm,  It  to  a  dgB  that  tfM  Alfldfllrtr  aidt^taH  1dm,  aoi  li  nniy  to 
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the  people*  of  Arabia,  and  w  held  in  the  same  Tenentiim  by  Mahometans 
iM  the  Bible  is  by  Christians.  "  Without  diseasing/*  says  Mill,  "  the 
merits  of  the  di£ferent  notions  of  the  Muselmans  with  respect  to  the  origin 
•f  tbair  HOnd  Tohime— the  opinion  of  the  orthodox  Sonnitei),  that  the 
WM  mcRtted,  nd  etored  in  ene  el  ema  Iwvrens  from  all 
••"■"^l  J  oopies  of  it  on  paper,  bound  in  nlk  and  adoned  with  geai% 
were  brought  from  ite  celestial  abode  to  earth  by  the  angel  Gabrie],  and 
delivered  to  Mahomet  in  the  month  of  Ramadan ;  or  the  more  mild  and 
moderate  idea  of  the  Mattazalites,  that  this  word  of  God  had  no  claim  to 
eternity ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  observe,  tliat  the  volume  generally  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Koran  (or  the  book  fit  to  be  read,  as  the  word  signifies) 
^^NiiM  the  substance  of  Mahomet's  pretended  revelations  from  heaven. 
WhoMw  enthoaiaini  aaggeated,  or  poarion  and  policy  required  it,  a  por-. 
tion  ef  the  dirine  ooennendi  wat  prochumed  by  the  praadier  to  Us  andi- 
ttiry  ef  fimatics,  and  registered  by  them  in  their  memories,  or  inscribed  on 
tbe  more  durable  materials  of  the  leaTea  of  the  palm-tree,  and  the  skms  of 
animals.  A  copy  of  these  fragments  was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  one 
of  his  most  favoured  wives  ;  and  although  Abu  Bekr,  the  first  caliph, 
methodized  them  into  a  volume,  ypt  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  so 
many  errors  had  crept  into  the  sacred  text,  that  Othman,  the  third  caliph, 
oBad  hi  die  dBflbrant  mannscripts,  and  assured  the  faithful  he  would 
imMf  them  ftmn  the  orignMl.  JENit  so  manilbld  wave  the  variona  leadinga 
of  these  copies,  that,  as  the  least  diffienh  tndc,  thb  snocessor  of  die  pro* 
phet  destroyed  the  Tolnmes  thmseKTeB»  and  published  a  new  Konoi  which 
ia  the  aauM  that  we  now  read. 

to  hiB  pnjen.  The  pilfrimt  who  ■tood  nwr  OM,  upon  the  latf*  bloela«r  fiMlls  whkli  e»f«r  Um 
■Mes  of  Arafat,  appeared  und«>r  varimn  aspect*.  Some  of  th»>m,  mostly  forrii^prs,  vrcrr  frrjiag  lotiill  j 
md  mrtpingt  beatinf  thair  brtMta,  aad  deoouociog  thaauAlTM  to  be  great  Hnoen  before  tbe  Lord ; 

9fm.  Many  natirea  of  the  Hp4JaX|  and  many  aokUers  of  the  Turkish  army,  were  meaowhile  conv*ri- 
i^fsn' Joking )  and  whenever  ttie  other*  were  waring  the  Ibran,  made  violeut  gwticulatioDs,  aa  if  to 
iMhstolttinfiMDSj.  Behlad.  oa  Mm  Idll,  I  ubwrni  eevardl  pattlea  of  Ante  and  soldiery  who 
WWaqnietIf  MBolciaf  tiieir  nargylei ;  aud  in  a  carern  ju«t  by  sat  a  common  woman,  who  sold  ooSt.*e, 
Mi  whose  vikitors,  by  their  loud  laughUtr  and  riotous  couduct,  ofleu  ioterrupted  the  fervent  devotious 
fltf  the  ha4Jys  near  thaw.  Nonkanaf  paoflewere  precent  in  their  ordinary  clothes.  Towards  the 
conrln*ion  of  the  sermon,  the  far  ifreatei*  part  of  the  a^fiemhly  teemed  to  be  wearied,  and  many  de. 
scended  the  mountain  before  the  preacher  tmi  lalabed  his  diocourse.  It  must  be  fib«erved,  tioweTer» 
that  tbo  ora^aii  laiembled  oo  the  moiuitain  were,  fur  the  greater  part,  of  the  lower  cla^^s ;  the  pM. 
I^mi  of  n^spectability  beins:  mntmtt'd  apon  their  camfN  or  hor»es  in  the  plain.  At  lenji^h  the  nnn 
began  to  descend  htliliMi  tbe  western  moontaiiM ;  apon  which  the  kadhy,  having  abut  his  book,  re. 
oeiTod  a  last  iwiHag  af  "  Iiitiffc  i**  milim  otwpji  mdiod  down  the  mouMaia,  1m  o>*ar  to  ^nit  Ara. 
bi.  It  is  thought  moritoriouB  to  accelerate  the  pace  on  this  occasion  ;  and  many  persons  make  it  a 
eomptete  race,  called  by  the  Arabe,  Ad'  dafa  min  ArafaL  lu  former  times,  when  the  strength  of  the 
Sytke  —i  ^yypMsa  r anwaiii  tappwai  fa  bo  naarif  MMHad,  Uaalyailnq«  look  place  here  almost 
atafy  fsar  between  them,  ench  partly  Mdaavoarinf  to  out-nm  and  to  carry  its  mahmil  in  advance  of 
Ito  sttMr.  Tlio  same  happened  whaa  Ifea  malumUi  approached  the  platform  at  the  comtnencement  of 
Ifca  tinMi}  ai  100  llvaa  teva  oa  lana  ooeariana  boaa  loal  to  topporUog  what  wm  tkaogbt  tba 
honour  of  the  respective  caravans.  At  present  the  p<»wer  of  Mohammefl  Ali  preponderates,  and  the 
^rrian  lia4)ya  display  great  hnmility.  Th«  nnitad  cararana  and  the  whole  mast  of  pilgrims  now  moved 
fcn— tJoiPirtfcapliihit  awory  t— tlwidWaapwflaiMlypulroda^  tobafaadyfcrMieoceaaloB.  Tha 
pilgrims  pressed  throngh  thi  Aalameyn,  which  they  muU  repuas  on  their  return  ;  an<l  night  came  on 
before  they  reached  the  d«aie  called  Ei  Maaoumeyn.   Innumerable  torches  were  now  lighted,  «4  be. 

continnal  discharges  of  artillery;  the  soldiers  fired  their  muskets  ;  the  martial  band>  of  bith  tlie  pashas 
played;  sky.rockata  were  thrown,  as  well  by  the  pashsa*  oAioers,  as  by  many  private  pilgrimi ;  w  Kile 
t>alMii>pawodataqal<fcpaeatee»gtaalwtdliortaf,aMrtSrtalii»iri^r  ida^  the  pas* 

of  Marniimeyn,  leading  towards  Mczdelfe,  where  all  alighted  after  a  two  hmirs*  march.    No  order 
was  obeerrod  here  in  encampinf ;  and  every  one  lay  down  on  the  spot  that  first  presented  itself,  no 
twta  botaff  pllM  asccpt  tim  of  flM  padiM  tad  tlMir  ayiloi  i  bafon  wMeii  iiw  a^ 
lamps  in  the  form  of  high  arches,  which  cootinaed  to  Man  th»  wtorft  wUto  the  flftof  «f  lha 

artillery  was  ksfC  up  without  intermission.** 
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"  To  the  Sanscrit  lan^a^  alone  the  Arabic  is  inferior  in  copiousness. 
But  as  the  people  of  tlie  dewert  are  divided  into  various  tribes,  estranged 
from  each  otlier,  ho  it  naturally  happened  that  each  tribe  should  have 
forms  of  speech  peciiliar  to  itself.  Indeed,  in  no  language  eve  thatB  to 
many  dialeeta  as  in  the  Arabic :  ao  great  is  their  diffimioe,  that  we  can 
with  diffienlty  tnoe  them  to  a  common  source.  In  the  idiom  used  ai 
Meidca  the  Koran  was  written :  that  idiom  is,  therefore,  from  sentiments 
oi  TeTcranee  to  religion,  more  hig^hly  esteemed  by  the  Arabs  than  the 
lan^an^e  of  any  other  part  of  their  country.  In  the  present  times,  how- 
ever, our  most  iiiquirinjj^  travellers  can  find  little  or  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  words  useil  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life  in  Arabia,  and 
the  words  of  the  Koran.  Time,  and  oomnmnieatiott  with  atrangers,  have 
heen  foUowed  hy  their  nsoal  conaeqnencea.  The  Arahic  of  the  Konn  ia 
tanght  at  Mekka  like  a  dead  langn^e-  The  dialects  in  the  numerooa 
provinces  of  Arabia  are  as  various  as  those  of  Italy ;  while  in  Syria,  Hgypt, 
and  other  Muselman  countries,  the  resemblance  which  the  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, and  Provencal  langiiapres  boai*  to  the  Latin,  will  siip:s:est  an  idea 
of  the  affinity  between  the  real  Arabic  and  its  modern  variations.  Some 
people  speak  the  pure  language  of  Ishmael,  while  otheiti  mutter  it  bai-- 
baronsly.  The  style  and  composition  of  the  Koran  ara  esteemed  by  the 
doctors  ef  the  Moaqoe  to  be  inimitable,  and  more  mirMnknia  than  the  M 
of  raising  the  dead ;  and  the  proudly  acknowledged  illiteacy  of  Maha 
met  was  proclumed  by  his  followers,  as  the  gmd  argument  in  lavonB  flf 
its  divine  origin.  In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  the  prophet  resiB 
the  tiiith  of  his  mission  on  tlie  merit  of  his  l)ook,  audaciously  challengpes. 
both  men  and  angjels  to  imiUite  tli<;  boautics  of  a  single  passage,  suid  pre- 
sumes to  assert  God  alone  could  dictate  this  incomparable  performance. 
The  harmony  and  copioosness  of  style  wUI  not  reach  in  a  version  ihe 
European  infidel :  he  will  perase  with  impatience  the  endless  inoeha»Bn| 
rhapsody  of  fiible,  hutory,  precept,  and  declamattop.  Theology  i^il^aMI? 
rality  are  intenpeiaed  among  trivial  matters  :  and  exhortations  to  chmty 
are  sullied  by  commands  of  war  against  infidels.  As  the  <iiiFerent  parts  of 
the  Koran  were  written  for  occasional  purposes,  mistakes  and  contradic- 
tions were  repeatedly  made.  When  circumstances  varied,  new  revelations 
were  necessary;  and,  tlierofore,  the  convenient  doctrine  of  pemitaaion  to 
ld>rogate,  as  well  as  tu  create,  was  invented. 

**  The  Kom  ia  divided  into  114  chapters  or  iuros,  an  Arabic  word 
which  signifies  a  connected  portion,  and  these  snrM  again  into  verses. 
Tlie  suras  are  of  very  unequal  length,  titled,  but  not  numbered ;  some 
containing  three  hundred,  and  others  only  tliree  or  fuur  ve  rses.  Tho 
Muselmans  have  paid  as  much  superstitious  attention  to  the  Koran  as  the 
Jews  did  to  the  Bible.  In  imitation  of  the  labour!^  of  the  Masori,  the 
learned  Moslems  have  con)puted  every  word  and  every  lett<'r  tontriined  in 
their  sacred  volume ;  and  fur  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  want  ut  vowels 
in  the  Arabic  character,  have  introduced  vowel  points,  which  ascertam 
both  the  pronnndation  and  meanmg  of  the  text.  The  Mahommedans 
never  read  or  touch  the  object  of  their  veneration,  without  the  legal  ablu- 
tions having  been  performed*  The  Othman  emperofa,  in  Imitation  of  the 
ancient  caliphs,  generally  consider  it  a  religious  duty  to  adorn  their  exem- 
plars of  the  Koran  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  It  is  the  comfort  of  the 
Muselmans  amidst  the  busy  duties  of  the  camp,  and  it  forms  the  great 
solace  of  their  domestic  toils.  Verses  from  it  on  their  banners  incite  their 
martial  spirit ;  and  its  principal  sentences,  written  on  the  walls  of  tlieir 
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mosquos,  remind  them  of  their  social  duties.    Tiie  most  ancient  manu- 
Hcripts  which  are  known,  are  on  parchment,  in  tiie  Cufic  character  of  the 
Arabic  language.    The  modem  maniucripts  are  io  the  Nisklii  mode  of 
wMag,  on  paper  mrioasly  prepared  from  iHk,  and  poliabed  to  tlM>  lii|;lieat 
ikigniii  of  4MMitjr.   The  oopjr  which  it  aioet  admired  for  the  chiometer;  of 
itmmiMng  and  embeUiehnienti,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Turkish  snlin 
Solyman  the.  Qieat,  and  is  prasenred  in  the  Museum  Ivircherlaan^eit 
Homo.    In  every  puhlir  library  in  Europe  are  to  be  foiirid  trftn^ripts  of 
tlu'   Koran:  ns  thi*  Musolmans  have  ifenprallv  urnliiMied  tlic  Christians 
Iroin  tilt!  uxj'  <»t   it,  most  of  those  inaim'<crij)ts  have  hiMMi  taken  in  l)attle. 
Many  of  them  belonged  to  princes,  and  are  therefore  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Soaae  of  those  which  formerly  were  in  the  poaaenion  of  Tippoo  Snkai 
ii^^tf  ^denKar  elennce.*' 
-i^SmigMage.']    There  were  two  leading  dialects  prevalent  in  Anhia 
Mike  the  time  of  Mabouiet,  namely,  that  of  the  Hatnyurites  or  Home- 
rites,  which  prevailed  in  Yemen  and  the  south,  and  that  of  the  Koreishites, 
which  prevailed  in  the  country  round  Mekka.    The  first  bore,  as  has 
been  reasonal»iy  conjectnred,  a  stroni;  aflinity  to  tlie   Kthiopie  ;  whicli, 
in  some  respr-cts,  approaclies  to  tlie  Hebrew  and  Syriac  more  nearly  than 
the  Arabic  of  the  Koran.    The  second,  being  that  which  Mahomet  him- 
«elf  spoke,  and  consequently  the  dialect  of  the  Koran,  and  which  ia  hi 
lllil  "Tlinrth  called  the  perspwutms  and  cUar  Arabic,  became,  with  his  reli- 
gMi^  wivwaal  thronghont  the  Mahommedan  world  ;  the  other  dialects 
being  fliliber  incorporated  with  it,  or  gradually  falling  into  disnse.  Like 
all  languages,  however,  that  are  widely  (lift'ii><e<l,  it  has  experieneed  many 
alterations,  and  at  tliin  day  the  present  Arabic  is  said  to  dirter  as  much 
from  tlie  Aralnc  (»f  the  Koran  a-s  the  Italian  from  tlif  Latin  ;  but  the 
well-ediUHtfd  Arabs,  like  the  (Jreeks  ot  the  lower  empire,  hlill  uae  it  in 
their  correspondence  and  literary  composition.    In  harmili^  and  QMi'gy, 
iIm  Arabic  is  said  to  excel,  and  Ita  richness  with  respect  to  words  exceeds 
ltf¥«dMr  languages.    The  Arabs  represent  it  as  so  copious  that  no  man 
-WkMkuA  can  be  a  perfect  master  of  it  to  its  utmost  extent ;  and  aa  i»- 
Hf '  its  luxuriance,  they  allege  that  it  has  a  thousand  terms  to  ex- 
snordy  five  hundre<i  for  Hoik  two  hundred  for  xcrprnt,  ike.     In  con- 
sequence f)f  beinir  the  laneuft'T''  "f  Maluuii.  t,  the  Arabic  has  heen  diffused 
over  a  hui^er  ])<)rtion  of  th<'  rartli  than  any  other.    It  is  studied,  and 
understood,  if  not  sjioken,  fnun  the  bhores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges ;  and  from  the  steppes  on  the  Volga  to  the  oonntriea  OB 
the  Niger.    Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  alao,  and  the  whoto  i>f 
{Mcily,  together  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  aa  fir  aa  Madagaaear,  k 
till 'ieM  prevalent.    This  vast  extension  may  be  one  great  oanse  of  ite 
e^^idMMria,  as  it  is  of  its  diversity  of  dialects  and  pronunciation,  so  that 
the  laflgoage  of  one  pr(»vince  is  almost  unintellit?ible  to  the  ijihal)itants  of 
another.    The  dialect  of  the  hit;hlanders  of  Yemen,  from  their  little  inter- 
course with  strangers,  bears  Uie  strongest  resemblance  to  the  language  of 

the  Koran.  _  * 

Lctttrs.^    It  is  certain  that  the  art  of  writing  hi  some  sort  of  dMWW^ 
fcrs  was  known  in  Arabia  at  a  very  early  period:  H  is  mentionodvbf^te 
-MHirdl  Job  (chap.  xix.  «8).    The  Uamyaric  character  is  supposed  to 
btfai  the  most  ancient  used  in  Asia;  bM  H  had  so  far  fallen  into 
dtsttse,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet,  that  no'pijiion  could  be  found  aide  to 
dec)'pher  an  Uamyaric  inscription  found  at  Samarcand.    Sale  calls  this 
Al  MoMuad  from  the  mutual  dependence  and  connection  of  the 
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letters.  It  was  laid  aside,  for  tlie  inyention  of  Moramer  Ibn  Mona, » 
native  of  Anbar,  a  city  of  Babylonian  Irak,  in  whose  ohanctan  the  Kmo 
WM  onginally  writteo*  This  dmnelar,  agiiiit  was  afterwanb  imf/twrnd 
under  the  appeUttum  of  Cnfic,  awl  oonluined  in  use  until  aopeneded  by 
the  Nishki  character  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  As  this 
mode  of  writing  soon  prevailed  generally,  the  Ca6c  gradually  declined, 
and  is  now  rarely  to  be  found  except  in  manuscripts  and  inscriptions  exe- 
cuted in  the  early  ages  of  the  Ilegira.  The  Nishki  chai'acter,  together 
with  the  diacritic  points,  with  some  variations  or  corruption,  is  the  same 
that  now  preyaila  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  oiher  eaatera  cowlriea.  The 
ktfeefi  Mag  aiutaaUy  conaeeled  aad  intedaoed  ai«  man  adapted  for 
writiiq^  than  printing,  ao  that  a  printing  press  is  mloKvwn  in  Arabia.  But 
the  same  objection  does  not  hold  to  lithogmpfay,  an  art  which  may  ia  tha 
end  prove  as  beneficial  to  the  East  as  typography  has  done  to  Europe. 

Science  and  Literature. ~\  Before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  Arabia  was 
one  of  the  most  barbarous  countries  of  Asia.  Its  inhabitants,  a  rude 
nomadic  race,  from  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  had  necessarily  little 
laiflvra  Ibr  lha  ddtbatiaii  of  litatataitt  or  Aa  arte,  and  even  iha  ftnt  age 
of  Triamiam  wis  unpropitiona  ia  this  leqieet.  The  early  Moaleni%  wSb 
a  vary  few  aaceeptiona,  were  arqnaintad  with  no  other  book  tban  the 
Kocan ;  and  conoeifiog  it  to  contain  every  tiling  that  was  nercnary  or 
useful  to  be  known,  they  condemned  as  erroneous  or  dismissed  as  super- 
fluous all  other  studies.  Knowledge  was  trampled  under  foot  by  igno- 
rance and  bigotry  ;  conquest  and  plunder  were  the  main  objects  of  tlie 

^         Mahommedan  governors ;  and  the  coudagratiou  of  the  Alexandrian  U- 
brary  is  a  permanent  moBMrial  of  tiie  barfaarona  fiuiaticiani  of  the  khalif 

>  Omar. 

At  length,  however,  in  the  136th  year  of  the  Hegira  (A.D.  754), 
under  the  auspices  of  Al  Mansor,  the  second  khalif  of  the  Abbasidian 
dynasty,  the  light  of  science  bepran  to  dawn  in  Arabia.  Pie  removed  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Bagdad,  at  that  tinio  the  residence  of  numerous  Chris- 
tians, and  under  his  zealous  patronage  majiy  works  upon  philosophy,  as- 
tronomy, mathematics,  and  medicine,  were  translated  from  the  Greek, 
and  a  taste  for  knowledge  difiused  among  his  subjects.  His  grandson, 
the  khalif  Haran  Amnhid(AJ>.  786— 609)  followed  his  footrtepa  in  thia 
matter ;  and  to  bis  wisdom  the  Arahiaaa  were  indebted  for  the  rapid  pro- 
gress wfuob  they  made  in  literatora  aad  adeace ;  for  among  his  laws  was 
the  following  admirable  one,  that  no  mosque  should  ever  be  erected  with- 
out  altaching  a  school  to  it.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reig^,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  encourage  the  learned  Christians ;  but  their  superior  skill  in 
medicine  havin^r  introduced  them  to  his  notice  and  favour,  he  rose  supe- 
rior to  the  bigotry  which  had  distinguished  the  conduct  of  the  early  com- 
landiia  of  &  ttthfal ;  and  conferred  the  general  mperintendenee  of  the 
aehoolo,  and  atndiaa  pmaeented  m  hia  empire^  on  John  Ibn  Meane,  a  Nea- 
torian  Chriatian  of  Damascus,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  Greek  Ittentvre. 

The  son  of  Haran  Arrashid,  the  khalif  Al  Maaiua,  is  atili  mora  cele- 
brated for  his  encoui-ageroent  of  learning.  During  a  prosperous  reign  of 
twenty  years,  this  prince  was  the  Augustus  of  bis  age  and  country.  He 
collected  around  him  the  literati  of  every  kingdom,  and  was  not  only  a 
liberal  rewarder  of  merit  and  genius  in  others,  but  au  enlightened  scliolar 
himaelf.  He  despatched  eminent  acholan  into  the  various  provincea  of 
hia  empira— into  Syria*  Anaeaiay  and  Egypt — to  collect  ancient  MS&; 
and  aalch  aa  were  deeiaed  worthy  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and  dia- 
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parsed  among  the  people.  It  la  recorded,  that  one  express  condition  in 
a  treaty  which  he  entered  into  with  Michael  III.  emperor  of  Constan<- 
tinople,  was,  that  he  should  have  liberty  to  search  out  all  the  books  of 
pUMopbf  tfail  eoold  be  iMud  m  Graoo0»  To  thia  nntt  honoiinblo  6el^ 
b  WMt  bo  addod  with  ragral>  that,  thraogfa  an  ill^ndgod  partiality  for  bio 
aaliTe  tongue,  he  gafo  Offdm  that,  after  the  Arabic  versions  were  finished, 
the  original  Greek  manuscripts  shoidd  be  burned.  In  his  days  Bagdad 
became  the  centre  of  the  sciences,  and  Alexandria  could  boast  her  twenty 
schools  ;  while  in  later  tiroes  Cairo  possessed  numerous  colleges ;  and  the 
niaiesty  of  these  edifices  indicated  the  importance  which  was  attached  to 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  Thus  wliilti  barbarism  prevailed  among  the 
matan  Chriatiana,  literatoio  Hid  tho  «ta  floariabed  hi  Aiabia;  iod  hy 
the  cons— Btt  of  tho  Aiaba  the  light  of  philoaophy  waa  diMemiaeted 
dnEOQgfa  a  great  part  of  the  world.''  In  the  ISth  century,  however,  leara- 
ing*  was  dnven  from  her  asylum  by  the  conquests  of  Hulacu  the  Tartar. 
The  khalifate  was  abolished  ;  and  Baprdad,  then  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  city  in  the  world,  was  delivered  up  to  plunder  and  to  the  flames. 
From  that  time  the  Aral)s  sunk  into  their  former  igiioratice,  and  at  present 
they  liave  lost  all  taste  for  literary  or  scientific  puruuits,  beyond  an  addic- 
tion to  die  ocooH  atodiei  of  oatralogy  nd  alchemy. 

Arabk  /aaoilaoea.]    Stmondi,  in  hia  view  of  the  literatne  of  the 
eooth  of  Europe,  considera  that  the  number  of  Arabic  isfentiona  of  wUeh 
we  enjoy  the  benefit,  is  great.    Thus,  paper,  now  so  necessary  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  intellect,  the  want  of  which  pluncred  Europe  from  the  7th  to 
the   10th  century  into  sucii  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  is  an 
Arabic  invention.    In  China,  indeed,  from  all  antiquity  it  had  boon  manu- 
factured from  silk;  but  about  the  year  30  of  the  liegira  (A.D.  this 
ioTention  waa  introduced  at  Samarcand ;  and  when  that  flourishing  city 
wM-eniqiierad  by  the  ArabiaaB,  in  the  year  85  of  the  Hegira,  an  AinUan, 
of  the  name  of  Joaeph  Amrov,  carried  the  preaeee  by  which  paper  waa 
made  to  Mekka  \m  native  city.   He  employed  cotton  in  the  maaniae- 
ture  ;  and  the  first  paper,  nearly  resembling  that  which  we  now  use,  was 
made  in  the  year  38  of  the  Hegira.    This  invention  spread  throughout  all 
the  dominions  of  the  Araltiaiis,  and  more  especially  in  Spain,  where  the 
town  of  Sativa,  in  the  kiiigduni  of  Valencia,  now  called  San  Philippo,  was 
renowned  (torn  the  twelfth  CMitory  toe  its  beautiful  manufiACture  of  paper. 
Qnnpvwdvt  toe,  waa  known  to  tM  Anhina  at  least  e  centary  before  any 
twceaof  It  appear  m  the  Ewropaan  haatetimw.  In  the  ISih  centary  it  waa 
ftt^piently  employed  by  the  Moors  in  their  wars  in  Spain,  and  aooie  indi- 
Ciftfoiie  leroain  of  its  having  been  known  in  the  elevmith  century.  The 
compass,  also,  the  invention  of  which  has  been  criven  alternately  to  the 
Italians  and  the  French  in  the  13th  century,  was  already  known  to  the 
Arabians  in  the  eleventh.    The  geographer  of  Nubia,  who  wrote  in  the 
twelfth  century,  speaks  of  it  as  an  instrument  univei-sally  employed.  The 
nnuMfttei  wUdh  we  call  Arabic,  but  which,  perhaps,  ought  rather  to  he 
called  Ihdiany  wen,  nndeohtedly,  at  leaat  conmranicated  by  the  Atabians. 
Witboot  them,  none  of  the  sdenoes  in  which  calcalntien  m  empkr^ed)  conld 
have  been  carried  to  the  pomt  at  wHkh  they  inwe  arrived  in  our  day,  and 
which  the  great  mathematidnia  and  astionomeri  among  the  Arabiana  rtsf 
nearly  approached. 
AnUnott  Poetry.^    The  Arabians,  like  the  Greeks,  boast  of  their  poeti* 

*  8ls  ToL  U.  p.  861  of  this  work  for  a  notice  of  Arabian  literature  ia  Spain. 
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cal  pleiadet,  or  ■efca  ilhutrbu  bwdt,  whoto  workt  srt  eoondflrad  tiM 

finest  tbat  were  written  before  the  time  of  MahooMt ;  and  which  m  dBs> 
tinguished  by  the  appellation  of  muaUakaty  or  '  suspended,'  because,  on 

account  of  their  great  excellence,  they  were  suspended  around  the  kaaba 
or  temple  at  Mekka.  In  later  times,  inider  the  khalifs  of  the  house  of  AI 
AbbaS)  the  muses  of  Arabia,  which  had  lons^  been  silent,  resumed  the 
lyre  ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Uarun  Arrashid,  of  hia  successor  Al  Mamun, 
and  eepecially  of  the  kbalift  of  the  Ommiywl  dynaety  in  Spain,  the  An- 
bian  poetry  attained  its  highest  degree  of  splendour.  It  Was  fint  aabmit- 
ted  to  re^lar  rules  by  Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad  al  Faraiiidi,  who  Uvod  in  the 
reign  of  Ilarun  Arrashid ;  but  received  still  greater  improvements  from 
Mutunabbi,  who  is  styled  the  prince  of  poets.  Like  all  oriental  poetry, 
the  Arabian  abounds  with  strong  expressions,  bold  metaphors,  glowing  sen- 
timents, and  animated  descriptions.  It  is  in  rhyme,  which,  however,  doen 
not  fetter  the  sense  as  iu  European  verses,  the  copiousness  of  the  language 
farniahing  the  anAor  with  vast  numbers  of  words  having  a  stmilar  tennina^ 
tion.  To  this  ftcility.  Sir  Wm  Jones  attribntes  the  nnmber  and  aingite 
readiness  and  vivacity  of  Arabian  improrisatori  poets.  Neither  epic  nor 
dramatic  poetry,  strictly  so  called,  is  known  to  the  Arabians,—- bvl  tbaj 
are  the  inventors,  or  at  least  the  great  practisers,  of  a  kind  of  composition 
which  is  related  to  the  epic,  and  which  with  them  is  a  substitute  for  thea- 
trical representation.  We  allude  to  the  tales  so  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the 

Arabian  Nights*  EnierUunmeHU,'}  These  tales  compose,  beyond  qnea- 
tion,  one  of  the  greatest  nsonnmeiita  of  Aaiatie  talent  and  genina.  Every 
reader  b  familiar  with  them :  hot  if  we  may  believe  die  French  translator, 
we  do  not  possess  the  siz-and-thirtieth  part  of  the  great  Arabian  ooUeetiflQ* 

Tliis  collection  is  not  confined  to  books,  but  forms  the  treasure  of  a  nu- 
merous class  of  men  and  women,  who,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Maliommedan  dominion,  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  even  to  the  extremity  of 
India,  find  a  livelihood  in  recitintc  these  tales  to  crowds  who  delight  to 
forget,  in  the  pleasing  dreams  of  imagination,  the  melancholy  reflectaooa  of 
redity.   Of  those  presented  to  the  Enropean  reader,  some  are  not  Ant- 
bian,  but  Perriaa,  Indian,  and  Egyptian.   The  pnrely  Arabic  portion  re- 
late mostly  to  the  adventnres  of  Uie  khalifs,  principally  in  and  about  Bag- 
dad, and  their  date  b  generally  4rf  the  time  of  Harun  Arrashid.  Inde- 
pendently of  other  matters,  they  are  highly  valuable  from  the  view  of  east- 
ern society  which  they  afford,  and  many  travellers  have  confirmed  their 
truth  iu  so  far  as  the  delineation  of  tiie  manners  and  customs  of  the  east 
was  concerned.    We  find  in  them,  besides  the  female  characters,  only  four 
distinct  classes  of  persons — princes,  merchants,  monka  or  calaidara,  and 
slaveo.   Soldiers  are  scarody  ever  introdnced ;  valonr  or  military  adneve* 
ments  seem  to  excite  no  entfausiasm.   In  this  respect,  they  may  be  consi- 
dered aa  less  noble  and  heroic  than  onr  romances  of  chivabry ;  bnt  tbey 
greatly  surpass  them  in  producing,  sustaining,  and  unceasingly  varying 
the  interest  of  their  narrative ;  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  tbat  bril- 
liant mythology  of  fairies  and  genii,  which,  without  striking  us  with  ter- 
ror, carries  us  into  the  realms  of  marvels  and  prodigies.    Many  of  them 
can  be  traced  into  the  early  literature  of  Europe.   They  have  passed  from 
tongne  to  tongue  and  from  nation  to  nation,  throngfa  cfaamiele  frequently 
tulnowa,  and  have  fonned,  and  stiU  form,  a  sounds  of  delight  to  half  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world. 

LokmaM,2    Akin  to  theee  talee  are  the  fabke  of  Lokmaui  an  Arabin, 
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who  is  BQpposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  David  and  Solomon. 
His  wifiduiD,  together  with  the  good  mom  md  firikiiig  monfitf  of  hk 
fiiMtT,  bev  M  greti  •  wMmhlwicp  to  thoM  of  iEMp,  that  it  m  to  this  day 
A  qMfltMB,  whethor  the  ktter  did  not  d«riT6  his  fables  hmn.  an  oritniiu 
MmcOi  or  whether  JEsop  and  L>okman  are  not  identical  personages.  The 
traditions  in  Arabia  rep^ardincr  the  bodily  deformity  of  Lokmail)  aod  his 
condition  as  a  slave*  go  to  confirm  the  latter  supposition* 


GHAP.  v.— TOPOGRAPHY. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  more  particularly  the  proviiicj's  into  which  Ara- 
bia 18  divided,  and  the  more  important  districts  and  towns  embraced  in 
them.  The  pemnsiila  of  mount  Sinai  forms  the  northern  part  of  Anbia. 
Hedjaz  etretdiM  Along  the  shore  of  the  Red  sea  from  mount  Sinai  to 
Yemen.  The  series  of  deserts  in  the  centre  forms  the  eztensive  province 
called  Nedjed.  Yemen  is  to  the  S.  of  Iledjaz,  extending  to  the  straits  of 
Babel-mandel.  Hadramaut  lies  along  the  nhore  of  the  Indian  ocean. 
Omman  is  at  the  entrance  of  th(*  Persian  gulf,  and  Lachgs,  or  liajar,  oc- 
cupies the  western  shore  of  that  gulf. 

Peninsula  of  MotiNT  SiNAi.j  The  peninsala  of  mount  Sinai  is 
formed  by  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Allah.  It  hM  Fdestine  on  the  N.,  the 
golf  of  Suez  on  the  Wn  the  gulf  of  AiUh  and  Hedjas  on  ^  Sn  and  Syria 
and  Arabia  Deserta  on  the  £.  It  is  sacred  as  the  sc«ne  of  the  most  in- 
teresting transactions  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses  after  leaving  Eg)'pt.' 
This  peninsula  does  not  admit  of  much  cultiratioo,  the  greater  part  bcong 


*  A  differencf  of  opinion  exists  a*  to  th^  prtrise  Rpot  at  which  the  Israelites  en 
As  Had  aea  or  Arabiaa  golf ;  and  the  difliciilty  of  rominf  to  a  conHoslMI  Ml  tMs  point 
k  increased  by  the  changes  which  hare  taken  pla^  f  in  the  bed  of  the  ws,  ast  there  ia 

every  evidenc**  to  prove  that  th*-  piilf  of  Suf/  extended  farther  north  ages  ago  thiui  it 
doe^s  at  present,     lir  Shaw  fix>'>  the  panHji^e  of  the  liiraelites  opp<i^ite  the  dencrt  of 


Sbur.  buppMing  Bameaes  to  have  been  Calrot  therm  mn  tW9  roads,  he  KOMrka,  bj 
whidi  th«  liradltes  ml(riit  haw  been  wmdurtod  to  niidrfilfl«Ui  oa  tiM  «moI;  tho  wm 

through  the  valleys  of  Jendily,  R>iine1eah,  and  Baideah,  which  are  bounded  on  each 
side  by  the  mountains  of  the  Lower  Thebala  ;  the  other,  nu>re  to  the  northward,  hav- 
iiv  tiMse  mouaSrins  for  seTeral  leagoes  oa  tho  rlglM,  nd  the  4«svt  oa  tho  left,  till  It 
turns  through  a  remarkable  breach  or  ravine  in  the  noctherumost  range,  into  the  valley 
of  iiaideah.  The  latter  he  presumes  to  h»ve  been  the  road  taken  by  the  Israelites. 
8aeoothf  tiie  first  station,  signiiie-i  only  a  place  of  teiitt ;  and  Kthain,  theitecond  atation, 
ooaaMon  as  probaUjr  oa  the  edge  of  the  moontoiaoue  district  of  the  l^oerer  Thehaia. 
Here  the  lamelitee  were  ordered  to  tarn  from  their  line  of  mareht  and  eoeamp  belbri 
Pihahhiroth,  that  i-*,  th.^  mouth  of  thf  e'lllet  or  defile  betwixt  Mifdol  and  the  nt-n. 
This  vaiicjr  be  supposes  to  be  identified  with  that  of  Iiaideah,  wliich  eignillcs  miracuk' 
•HI,  and  b  abo  stiu  called  7^  Beni  Itmd,  the  rood  of  the  latMliloa.  DaaUtepkamt 
over  a^inst  which  they  encamped,  is  suppoeed  to  be  the  inoufitJiin  utill  calL-d  Jebel 
AUaiafi,  the  mountain  of  deliverance.  Over  against  JeM  Ailukhaitf  at  ten  miie«i'  dis- 
tance,  is  the  de^rt  of  Sdor  or  8hnr,  when  the  lonMiitH  hndei.  This  part  of  the 
gulf  would,  therefore,  be  capacious  enough  to  cover  a  nnmeroun  army,  and  yet  might 
be  traversed  by  the  Israelites  in  a  night;  whereas,  from  C'orondt-l  to  l  or.  the  channel 
is  ten  or  twelve  league^i  broa/l,  which  is  too  great  a  distance  to  have  been  tr.tveliril  \<\ 


muititode  with  such  iocumbranoes,  and  tlie  passage  £rfaa  fioea  appears  as  much  tuo 
diort.    Having  once  entered  this  valley,  it  mijj^t        he  «id  tiuU  the  wildemeoi  had 
*'shut  them  in."  itiastnuch  as  the  monnt-iins  of  Mok.ittern  would  di-ny  ihem  a  pxi' 
to  the  southward  ;  thiiti.*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suex  would  be  a  l^rier  to  tf 
wai*d,  towards  the  l.iud  of  the  rbilistines ;  the  iled  sea  was  before 
while  Pharaoh  with  his  army  closed  up  the  defile  behind  them, 
small  bay  formed  by  the  eastej-n  extremities  of  the  mountaii 
Shaw  fixes  iiarah  at  Coroudel,  the  same  place  that  NielNihr 
hardt  Gharatdd,    Here,  he  sayS)  la  a  small  rill  of  water,  whi 
with  the  dtiisaiid  rains,  etiU eeafliMMi  te  he  traddrik    ilie  dc( 
heed  it  HUl  called  Manh.  ifami  la  AiiMs 
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covered  with  dry  sands,  or  nsing  into  rocks,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  some  fruitful  spoti.  The  eim^  tn  lined  with  canl  reefs,  and  co- 
vend  with  imnmienble  otganic  petriftctiaiis.  Ite  few  habitude  inoCi  are 
peopled  by  hordes  of  Ara^,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  plunder.  Xitf  iilK* 
ated  on  the  shore  of  the  golf  oi  Smb,  (kng.  88^  89^  £.  lirt.  88*  19^  N.) 
is  its  principal  town :  but  ever  since  Suez  became  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  of  the  Red  sea,  it  has  been  dwindling  into  insigniiicance.  The 
monks  of  mount  Sinai  have  a  convent  here,  and  here  there  is  a  forti- 
fication, (now  in  decay,)  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Portuguese.  The 
water  of  this  place  ia  die  beet  iJiaft  ia  lo  be  feniid  on  the  ceeet  of  the  Red 
aea.  A  grove  of  pahn-traei  eonetitntee  the  lAief  aoorce  of  weahli  to  the 
inliabitaiiti.  Tor  is  supposed  to  be  tiie  ancieiit  Eliin*  The  most  inter- 
esting spots  of  this  part  of  Arabia  are  mtmni  5!mm^  and  the  mina  of  /V* 
ira,  the  ancient  capital  of  Arabia  Petra?a. 

Mount  Sinai.']  Mount  Sin^,  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the  spot 
whence  the  law,  written  with  the  finger  of  (Jod,  was  delivered  to  Moses,  is 
an  enormous  mass  of  granite  rocks,  near  the  head  of  Uie  lied  sea,  situ- 
ated 150  miles  S.E.  m  Suez,  in  the  eeotra  of  n  vast  and  gloomy  deiert. 
It  ta  the  highest  aoomiit  of  a  chain  of  monntiina  called  by  the  AiaUana 
I>jebbel  Moosa,  which  chain  contains  several  fertile  yalleys,  wiieva  the 
roae  of  Jericho,  the  bitter  apple,  dog's  bane,  the  tamarind  tree,  and  va- 
rious other  plants  and  fruits  flourish.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount  is  the 
Greek  convent  of  Saint  Catherine,  the  monks  of  which  are  kept,  as  it 
were,  imprisoned  by  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  surrounding  country,  never, 
except  on  rare  occasions,  opening  the  gate  of  entrance,  but  introducing 
men  and  provisions  into  the  convent  by  meana  of  n  pulley.  Steps  are 
cat  ont  on  the  rodt  for  ascending  mount  Sinai,  and  a  dioft  way  up  is  a  fine 
spring  of  water,  where  stands  a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Higher  up  is  shown  the  impression  of  the  foot  of  the  animal  which  carried 
Mahomet  to  heaven  ;  and  this  absurdity  is  said  to  have  been  invented  and 
propagated  by  the  Greeks  with  the  view  of  exciting  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Moslems  a  veneration  for  the  mount.  A  Christian  church  and  a  Maho- 
metan mosque  stand  on  the  summit  of  Sinai,  the  former  on  the  highest 
peak,  and  the  other  abovt  80  peoea  lower.  Both  are  objecta  of  pil- 
grimage, bat  the  Cfariatian  dnuch  ia  now  greatly  dilapidated.  DjeM 
Oreb,  or  Horeb,  is  one  of  the  eminences  of  mount  SinaL 

Peira,']  It  is  <mly  of  late  that  the  ruins  of  Petra,  the  andent  capital 
of  Arabia  Petrma,  have  come  to  light.  Kerek,  whicli  may  be  considered 
as  at  present  the  frontier  town  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Petra  of  Pliny  and  Stral)o  ;  l)ut  modem  travellers  have  with 
more  certainty  traced  it  in  a  series  of  maguiiiceut  ruins,  lying  near  El^jy, 
^  principal  village  of  Wady  Moosa.  Tbaae  rains  consist  of  namberlesa 
tomba  and  templeB,  eicavated  in  the  cnggy  predpioea  of  an  extensive 
viU^,  the  effect  of  wlueh,  combined  with  the  savage  scenery  around,  and 
the  variegated  colours  of  the  rocks,  is  described  as  singularly  jmpoainy. 
On  one  of  the  mounts  which  overlooks  the  ruins,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  be  mount  Hor,  the  tomb  of  Aaron  is  shown,  enclosed  in  a  small  mo- 
dem building ;  and  this  goes  to  identify  the  site,  for  Josephus  expressly 
mentions  the  place  of  Aaron's  decease  as  near  the  metropolis  of  Arabia 
Petrssa;  and  Eusebios  says  that  the  tomb  of  Aaron  was  shown  near 
Bstnu 

UnwAa.]  Hedjas,  or  *  the  land  of  pilgrimage,*  has  Nedjed  on  the  E., 
Temen  on  the  S^  the  Syrian  doaart  on  the  N.,  and  the  Red  son  on  the  W. 
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Tbe  holy  land  of  Islam  is  comprised  within  Hedjaz,  but  that  dopn  not  com- 
|M%hend  the  whole  territory ;  for  Medina,  although  comprised  in  Hedjaz, 
is  not  considered  as  belonging  to  the  holy  land.  Hedjaz  has  its  teharaa, 
or  *  sandy  plain'  near  the  sea,  as  well  as  Yemen  ;  but  its  mountains  are  fer- 
tile, although  not  to  generally  prodnctiTe  as  those  of  the  latter  coimtrf. 
The  iaJwJikBBte  in  liw  interior  are  govenied  by  inde^^ 
The  district  of  Kheibar,  whidi  b  N.E.  from  Medina,  is  aaid  to  be  inhabit 
ad  hy  independent  Jews.  The  towns  on  the  coast,  nd  a  few  others,  are 
now  subject  to  the  pi»ha  of  Egypt,  who  a  few  years  ago  drove  the  Wa- 
faabys  from  Mekka.  Djidda»  Mekka,  and  Medina,  are  the  three  most 
important  towns  in  Hedjaz. 

DJiddaJ^  Djidda  is  the  most  flourishing  sea-port  of  any  on  the  Red 
acau  U  ia  sitnalad  Is  laft.  81*  SS^  14/"  N.,  long.  S9- E.  of  Greenwich. 
It  is  haaAMNnely  boilt,  and  eontahw  from  18  to  15,000  inhabitaate.  Thia 
town  is  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Red  sea,  and  is  surrounded  on  the 
land  side  by  a  wall,  which,  although  of  no  strength,  a£fords  sufficient  pro- 
tection aprainst  the  Arabs,  who  have  no  artillery.  It  extends  along  the 
shore  about  1500  paces,  and  is  about  the  lialf  of  that  space  in  breadth. 
From  the  sea  it  is  entered  by  two  quays,  and  from  the  adjacent  country  by 
two  gates  ;  it  is  well-built  of  blocks  of  modrepores,  and  occasional  layers 
•f  wood,  and  aftei  wards  pliatwred.  The  kwana  are  generally  famished 
with  datena  to  hold  rain  water,  whidi  Is  better  than  that  of  the  weUs. 
The  mhabitants  are  almost  eseladTely  straagen.  Colonies  from  erery 
town  and  prorince  of  Hadramaut  and  Yemen  are  settled  here ;  likewise 
more  than  a  hundred  Indian  families,  chiefly  from  Surat ;  some  Malays  and 
people  of  Muscat ;  as  also  settlers  from  Egjrpt,  Syria,  Barbary,  and  Euro- 
pean Turkey ;  but  there  are  very  few  Christians  or  Jeww.  This  mixture 
of  races  is  partly  owing  to  the  mercantile  character  of  the  place  ;  but  it  is 
diiefly  the  effect  of  the  pilgrimage  to  BCekka,  as  many  of  the  pilgrims 
■airy  AbyMhnaa  sbte-f^rb,  and  aetde  In  the  town.  The  ooanaeree  of 
Cjjidda  consists  of  the  coffee  and  Indian  trade.  The  price  of  eoflee  is  here 
exceedingly  ftictnating,  and  therefore  the  trade  is  hazardous.  This  arisea 
from  tlie  competition  of  West  India  coffee,  which  both  Smyrna  and  Con- 
stantinople import  invest  quantities.  The  trade  in  India  goods  is  steadier 
and  safer.  Djidda  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Mekka  and  Medina, 
by  means  of  caravans  of  camels  and  asses.  The  shops,  as  in  all  parts  of 
'rafcey,  are  rritad  sevend  feet  abore  the  groand,  and  hare  a  atone  bench 
m  fimit^  corned  with  an  awnbg,* 

*  In  the  main  commercial  street,  Burckhardt — who  visited  this  city  In  1914— informs 
B«  there  were  twenty-aeven  «M>ffee-«hop« ;  twentv-one  batter  adlen,  who  likewise  nrtail 

honey,  oil,  and  vinegar;  (butter  forms  the  chief  article  of  Arab  cookery,  which  is 
more  grt-aw  than  that  of  Italy ;)  oif;hti*»'ti  vegetable  or  fruit  staniN,  all  ot  which  are 
fanUuMd  Irom  the  gardens  of  Tayf ;  eight  date  aeUen,— dates  being  the  favourite  eata- 
Hs  of  ths  AfiiAs,  Ifeeir  inportstkMi  oontfiraat  tbroeglioat  the  year ;  four  naneake  mafc. 

er«,  who  sell  early  in  the  morning,  as  a  favourite  breakfast,  pancakes  fried  in  butter; 
five  bean  aellerH, — Egyptian  horse-beans  boiled  in  water,  and  eaten  with  ghee  and  pep- 
per, are  also  «nd  for  breaklaat  tvyvMuiy;  fivs  soUerH  of  sweet-mejitii,  made  chiefly  by 
Indians ;  two  kebab  shupH,  where  roasted  meat  is  sold ;  these  are  kept  by  Turlis,  the 
kebab  not  l)eing  an  Arab  dish  ;  two  Hoap  sellers,  wln>  also  sell  biiiled  sheep's  heads  and 
feet,  and  are  much  visited  at  mid-day;  one  seller  of  fish  fried  in  oil,  rre«iin"iited  by 
Turkish  and  Greek  sailors ;  ten  stands  of  breadt  kapt  br  women;  two  aeUera  of  itbeit, 
■cur  milk  ;  two  shops,  in  which  cheese,  hams,  and  dried  fhilt  are  sold;  devea  com 
dealem  ;  rightct-n  druggists;  eleven  shops  in  which  Indian  manufactured  articles  are 
sold;  eleven  cloth  shops^  in  which  article*  of  dre^s  are  sold  by  public  auction;  aix  diopa 
of  Indian  -^eoe  goods;  nmr  barbers*  aliopa ;  Unir  tsilora' ;  five  makers  of  ssnAda ;  three 
nhojw  in  which  water-skins  from  Egypt  are  sold  and  repaired;  two  turners ;  thnc 
disalers  in  perfumery ;  one  watch-maker,  a  Turk ;  one  seller  of  Turkish  and  Pentiuu 

IV.  2  V 
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Mekka,^  Mekka,  the  l)irili-j)liice  of  Malioniet,  is  situated  in  a  narrow 
sandy  valley,  about  13  lea^rues  E.  of  the  Red  sea,  and  70  S.  from  Medina. 
At  an  early  period^  it  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  proeperity  under 
in  rakn,  tiM  KuraiiUtw ;  but,  aftor  Aa  dflsth  of  MalMaiet»  it  Incwwad 
gvMtly  m  celebrity  and  extent,  in  eoBMqnenoe  of  its  becooiiag  the  icaorl 
of  Moslem  pilgrims.  According  to  Ali  Bey*  it  contalBed  once  100,000 
inhabitants :  Bnrekhardt  estimates  the  present  amount  at  25  or  30,000, 
with  8000  Negro  and  Abyssinian  slaves.  Mekka  is  u  iihout  trees,  gardens, 
or  verdure  ;  and  water  of  good  quality  must  be  bruu^ltt  from  the  distance 
of  20  miles.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  handsomer  and  gayer 
than  those  of  most  Eastern  cities ;  the  streets  are  broad,  to  afford  space 
for  the  crowded  pfoesssiooBy  and  tib  i^odowa  made  large,  to  affbid  o  view 
of  them,  and  ormunented,  to  attract  tenants.  In  this  holy  dty  Is  tiiegraat 
mosque,  called  the  Beitallah,  or  house  of  God,  one  of  Uie  kigest  struc- 
tures in  the  Mahommedan  world.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth  ;  and  forms,  indeed,  not  so  much  an 
edifice  as  a  large  covered  square,  sunounded  on  all  sides  with  a  triple  or 
quadruple  row  of  columns,  united  by  pointed  arches  supporting  small 
domes,  and  composed  partly  of  marble  and  partly  of  stone,  with  as  little 
lintformi^  in  the  shape  as  In  the  matemls.  It  can  oontain  85,000  per* 
sons;  and  it  is  beUeved  ai  BlisUn*  that  wfaenafw  it  beoones  too  small  for 
the  cnnvd  of  worshippers,  its  dimensions' wiU  be  intinbly  expended  by  na 
angel.  It  was  built  almost  solely  for  the  purpose  of  contsuning  the  kaaba, 
or  temple,  of  which,  and  the  ceremonies  connected  with  it,  we  have  given 
a  description  in  another  place.  Mekka  subsists  wholly  on  the  pilgrims 
who  visit  it ;  and  during  the  residence  of  the  caravans,  it  becomes  aa  im- 
mense Mtf  covered  with  sheds  and  booths,  where  the  productions  of  the 
most  distant  regions  ars  exposed  for  sale.  The  chameter  of  the  nativo 
inhabitants  is  distinct  from  that  of  other  oriental  people.  They  are  proud 
cf  belonging  to  the  holy  city,  and  look  npon  all  other  Mahommedans  as 
of  an  inferior  order  ;  hut  their  pride  is  not  connected  with  gravity  or  inso- 
lence :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  gay  and  polite  in  the  extreme,  and  more 
lax  in  the  observance  of  their  sacred  rites  than  any  other  Moslems.  The 
wealth  which  flows  upon  them  from  the  pilgrims  is  profusely  lavished  on 
Inxnriss  their  tahlsa  an  spread  with  erery  delicacy,  and  their  boosee 
decorsted  with  the  costlisst  fomitore.  Strong  liquors  an  drank  by  them 
in  all  openness,  notwithstanding  the  iii|ttnctions  of  the  prophet,  and  nnm- 
hers  of  females  and  dancing-girls  are  pnblicly  kept  Cor  the  behoof  of  de- 
vout pilgrims.  By  letting  their  houses  daring  the  period  of  the  pilgrim- 
age, they  are  enabled  to  subsist  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Some  are  hand- 
somely paid  for  officiating  in  a  singular  cliaracter — that  of  iiusbands  to 
female  pilgrims,  who  are  not  allowed  to  approach  the  holy  place  in  a  single 
state.  The  mamage  b  oontvaeted  on  the  oonditioo,  that  after  having,  in 
the  doable  capacity  of  guide  and  hnshandt  led  her  nmnd  the  drde  of  do- 
vont  viritalion,  a  divorce  shall  take  place  on  their  return  to  Djidda.  Mddm 
was  once  eminent  for  its  schools  and  libraries  ;  but  neither  of  these  are 
now  to  be  found  there  ;  and  those  who  feel  any  thirst  for  kfiowledge  must 
resort,  for  its  gratification,  to  Cairo  and  Damascus.  In  no  Moslem  city 
are  the  mecbanical  arts  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  Mekka.  AU  Bey  could  not 

Ukaeeo  pipes ;  mvhb  moMy  dealers.    In  the  Hune  itreet  are  ten  largv  otain,  or  Man*, 

oriental  iniia,  full  of  strangerH  and  ^ixkIs.  In  a  street  adjoining  tliiit  great  market,  live 
arUzans,  blacksmiths,  sllversmithj*,  carputtcr^  butcb«r%  &«.,  most  of  them  natives  o< 
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ind  A  man  in  it  who  could  make  a  lock,  a  kfty,  or  a  wtnw.  The  genius  of 
the  people,  as  well  at  their  moral  worth,  aeema  to  havo  been  diMipated  by 
their  prosperity. 

^'Medina.']  Medina,  situated  on  the  eda^e  of  the  great  Arabian  desert, 
■Ithoagh  containing  the  tomb  of  Mahomet ;  that  of  his  great  successors, 
Omar  and  Abu  Bekr  ;  of  Fatima,  his  daughter ;  of  Ibrahim,  hia  son  ;  and 
of  Othman ;  holde  bnt «  aecondary  place  in  iSbm  eetinmtion  of  Bloeleme, 
and  attraeta  ecarcely  a  third  of  the  pilgrime  who  reaort  to  Mekka«  The 
town  is  small,  bnl  ita  environs,  nnnKe  theae  of  Mekka,  are  fertile.  Ita 
chief  object  of  attraction  is  its  great  mosque,  called  El  Harems  or,  some- 
times, '  the  mosque  of  the  prophet,'  whose  totnb  it  encloses.  Here  gifts, 
chiefly  in  money,  are  deposited  by  the  faithful.  When  Medina  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Saoud,  the  leader  of  the  Wahabys,  he  deemed  it  a  point  of 
eonacience  to  seize  the  treasure  which  had  accumulated  here ;  but  the 
wilole,  it  ia  aaid,  did  not  exceed  S0»000  dottark  The  mosque  etanda  ai 
dm  oaatem  extremity  of  the  town.  It  ie  165  paeee  in  length,  and  ISO  in 
breadth,  and  ia  aarrounded  on  all  tides  by  colonnades,  with  a  small  build-* 
iag  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  Like  the  great  mosque  of  Mekka,  it  it 
an  open  square.  On  the  south  side,  which  contains  the  prophet's  tomb, 
and  which  forms  the  moat  holy  ]>art  of  the  building,  the  pillars  are  of 
larger  dimensions  than  in  the  other  parts,  and  about  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Hie  roof  of  the  colonnade  consists  of  a  number  of  small  domes,  white- 
arariwd  on  the  ontaido,  after  the  manner  of  thoae  of  Mekka.  ^  Lai^  win* 
down,  with  painted  glaaa  paneo,  admit  the  light  throngh  the  tonthem  wall; 
on  the  other  sidet  are  windows  also,  but  withoat  glass.  The  tomb  of  the 
prophet  ia  encl(Med  by  an  iron  railing  painted  green,  within  which  is  a  cnr- 
tain  of  rich  silk  brocade,  at  least  30  feet  high.  Persons  of  high  rank  are 
admitted  within  the  green  railing,  but  none,  except  the  eunuchs  who  have 
charge  of  this  huly  sepulchre,  are  permitted  to  go  within  the  curtain. 
New  curtains  come  occasionally  from  Constaatiaople,  and  are  put  up  dur- 
ing the  night ;  while  the  old  onea  are  carried  back  to  Conttnntinople,  and 
eaiMne  tor  eorer  the  tombe  of  tnltant  and  princes.  The  ttoriet  onee  preva- 
laat  in  Europe,  of  the  prophet's  tomb  being  anapoidod  in  the  air,  are  un- 
known in  the  Hedjaz.  There  is  a  dispute  reapocting  the  locality  of 
the  tomb  of  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet,  and  the  wife  of  Ali  ; 
one  party  maintaining  that  it  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  iron  railing, 
while  another  is  equally  confident  that  it  is  in  the  bunal  ground  called 
Baktfa  beyond  the  town.  But  till  this  dispute  is  settled,  pilgrims  are 
aandncted  to  both  plooea,  and  awde  to  pay  doable  feea.  Next  to  the 
hmKrOf  or  tomb,  in  eonthem  colonnade,  ia  the  rMtta,  that  it,  garden,  a 
aama  beatowed  upon  it  by  the  prophet  himiolf.  Here  sunds  the  polpit  of 
the  motque,  and  it  the  favourite  apot  for  prayera,  in  which  the  congrega- 
tion kneel  on  carpets.  It  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  shrine  of  the 
most  insignificant  saint  in  any  Catholic  church  in  Europe,  and  may  serve 
as  a  convincing  proof,  that,  in  pious  gifts,  the  Mahommedan  have  at  no 
period  equalled  the  Christian  devotees ;  without  noticing  many  other  cir- 
oaanrtances  which  help  to  strengthen  the  belief,  that  whatever  may  be  their 
anpeaatiiioo  and  fanatioiam,  Mahoaamedana  are  nerer  indinod  to  make  aa' 
BMoy  poeaniary  aaeriioaa  for  their  religions  establishmenta  aa  Catholiea' 
and  Protestant  Christiaaa  do  for  theirs.  Several  plaoea  of  veneration  in 
the  vicinity  of  Medina  are  visited  by  the  pious  pilgrims.  Among  theae 
are  the  mountain  of  Ohod,  less  than  an  hour's  walk  from  the  town — a 
place  where  Hamze,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  was  killed.   Kobe,  where 
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Mahomet  alighted  on  Bret  coming  from  Mekka,  and  El  Kebletyn,  at 
which  are  two  rude  pillara  and  a  ruined  chape).  Mottt  of  the  iohabil&nta 
of  Medina  are  strangers,  or  the  detomdants  of  strangen*  Tbere  are^ 
howoitar,  MI0  original  Anbs,  and  tli«  mmber  of  Aumth  dcao&oMi  inm 
HaMBiy  Iho  gnndaon  of  Mahomet,  Is  eonaiderable.  Every  ntamSng 
year  adds  to  the  Doaiber  of  new  settleiw ;  end  in  the  course  of  two  genem> 
tions  they  all  become  Arabs  as  to  featurea  and  character.  They  dress  bet- 
ter than  the  citizens  of  Mekka,  and,  in  this  respect,  they  have  adopted  the 
costume  of  the  Turks  rather  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  llie  produce  of  the 
fields  around  the  town  is  barely  sufficient  for  four  months'  consumption— 
and  80  it  depends  chiefly  on  Yembo,  or  exporia  ffom  Egypt.  The  neigfa- 
boving  Bedooiaa  supply  it  with  honey,  bntter/aheep,  and  eharaool.  Dttca 
form  a  principal  article  of  food  ;  and  it  is  a  saying  among  the  lower  classea 
of  Arabs,  that  a  good  housewife  will  famish  bar  hnahand  with  m  dish  of 
dates  for  dinner  dressed  differently  every  day  during  a  whole  month.  The 
species  of  dates  are  so  numerous,  and  come  to  maturity  at  such  different 
times,  that  the  date-harvest  lasts  several  months  every  year.  Fresh  on- 
ions, leeks,  and  garlic,  are  the  only  vegetables  of  which  they  are  fond. 
Indvstry  la  little  encoimged  In  Blidbw,  and  all  the  wanta  of  tlw  town, 
down  to  the  meat  tiifling  artieles,  aiie  snpplied  by  Egypt.  The  dimat» 
of  this  town  is  colder  than  that  of  Mekka,  and  snow  has  been  seen  on 
the  distant  mountains.  In  winter,  raina  W  aft  istatviK  mid  namdly  in 
violent  storms.  Intermittent  fevers  are  very  common,  and  prodwie  greai 
languor.    The  whole  population  is  from  16,000  to  20,000. 

riie  town  of  Tayf  stands  in  a  sandy  plain,  encompassed  by 
low  mountains,  called  Djebal  Gbazoan.  The  houses  are  small,  bat 
well  hoilt  of  atone^  having  the  aittlng-rooaia  generally  in  the  opper  floen. 
The  streets  are  broader  than  in  most  eastern  towna.  The  marirfllplaoe 
is  in  firent  of  the  castle  in  which  the  pacha  had  his  residence.  This 
town  was  taken,  and  greatly  injured,  by  the  Wahabys,  in  1809.  1%  ie 
supplied  with  water  from  two  copious  wells ;  and  it  is  celebrated  over 
all  Arabia  for  its  beautiful  gardens,  but  they  are  all  at  a  distance  in  the 
mountains.  In  some  of  tbem  are  small  pavilions  where  the  people  of  Tayf 
tiiair  fimtbe  hoam.  The  gardens  are  watered  by  wells  and  by  riva- 
which  deaoend  fim  the  mownaine.  Nmnanma  frml4eaea  ve  fMmd 
hewi  together  with  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  gardena  of  Tayf  ara 
renowned  also  for  the  abundance  of  their  roses,  which,  like  the  grapea^ 
are  transferred  into  all  parts  of  the  Hedjaz.  The  inhabitants  of  Tayf  on 
Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Thekyf.  In  the  town  are  many  druggists,  whose 
trade  u  of  more  importance  in  the  Hedjaz  than  in  other  countries.  The 
streets  are  full  of  hemn  ;  and  every  thing  indicates  great  misery  among 
the  people.  When  lu*  Barckhardt  was  there,  it  required  lOd,  to  purchaae 
■a  moch  hread  oa  waa  aalBdeot  for  a  nuHi'e  daily  aahaiataHiio  The  made 
af  livliig  and  dress,  as  waU  aa  the  manoere  af  the  ^"J-m— ft,  are  naaily 
the  same  as  at  Mekka. 

Nedjed.]  The  vast  deserts  of  Nedjed  are  on  the  E.  of  Hedjaz,  aad 
comprehend  the  country  called  by  the  ancients  Arabia  Deserta.  This  pro- 
vmce  contains  many  districts.  That  part  of  it,  more  strictly  known  by 
the  name  of  Nedjed,  is  mountainous,  and  consists  of  several  principalities, 
almoat  every  small  town  being  governed  by  an  independent  sheikh.  The 
dietrict  of  EUAved,  called  eeaMtiama  Nadjed-el-Ared,  is  conterminona 
with  Hajar  or  Lahsa  on  the  E.  Hanifin  or  Danda  tt  comprised  in  Med> 
jed.  Danie  is  the  caidtal  of  the  Wahabya.   Aijan%  the  hirtb-plaoe  of 
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AImIqI  Wahab,  is  another  of  the  dependencies  of  NedjiuJ.  Kerdje  is  the 
canton  which  has  Yemen  for  its  capital,  a  place  noted  as  the  residence  of 
die  prophet  MoaeibiBft.  From  the  confinee  of  the  canton  of  Hauran  to 
the  bti^of  the  Euphmee,  the  whole  ie  one  immeme  dee^lote  pkb,  called 
El-Himad,  the  Al-dahna  of  Abnlfeda  and  D'Auville,  which  is  theaoemok 
the  wanderings  of  ▼ariou  Arab  tribes.  To  the  S.  of  thie  plain,  the  cara- 
vans of  Damascus,  on  leaving*  Esrak,  follow  for  seven  days  the  channel  of 
a  dry  river,  which,  leading  S.E.,  brings  them  to  Djof,  where  stands  a  high 
pyramidal  tower.  After  this,  there  is  another  desert,  behind  which  rises 
mount  Shammar,  (the  Zametas  of  Ptolemy)  covered  with  trees  and  vil> 
lages.  The  deeeit  of  Akkaf  aeperatee  Nedjed  on  the  S.  and  S.£.  from 
Yemen  mid  Omaiu  The  towu  of  Nodjeil  carry  oa  a  coniidacaUe  tnffio 
with  ooe  another,  and  with  the  neighboimog  proTiooes, 

Ybmkn.]  Yemea  is  the  finest  and  most  powerfol  proviaoe  of  Anhia* 
It  is  divlde<i  into  several  department<4,  and,  in  a  more  general  way,  into 
the  high  country,  which  is  called  in  Arabic  Djebal,  ajid  the  low  country, 
called  Tehama.  Balbi  s  estimation  of  the  extent  and  population  of  the 
Imanat  of  Yemen  is  53,000  square  miles,  and  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
inhabitants.  The  iman,  or  prince  of  Yemen,  is  at  the  same  time  the  chief 
of  the  aeet  of  Zeiditei»  which  predominates  thronghoat  Yemeo.  His 
Arone  is  independent  nod  hereditary,  and  his  annnal  revenna  is  estimated 
hj  Niabahr  lo  amount  to  neaily  jS80,000.  In  the  Djebal  or  high  coun- 
try he  possesses  the  town  of  Damar,  the  seat  of  the  great  university  of 
the  Zeidites ;  of  Doran,  in  which  there  are  large  magazines  of  grain  cut  in 
the  rocks ;  of  Djobla,  distinguished  for  the  pavement  of  its  streets  ;  Koos- 
ma,  which  can  only  be  entered  by  climbing ;  Muasck,  the  houses  of  which 
are  all  cut  oat  of  the  solid  rack ;  and  of  Taez»  diatiogaisbed  for  its 
mosqaes*  ladepeodeat  Djebal  eootains  several  caatonsy  among  which  is 
Sahan,  Nodjeraa,  and  Hashid-oul-Behil.  The  namerous  sheiks  of  this 
last  sometimes  enter  into  leagnes  which  are  formidable  to  the  iman.  Even 
in  the  plain,  or  Tehama,  there  are  small  states  which  have  braved  the 
power  of  this  prince.  The  principal  towns  of  Yemen  are,  Sana,  Aden, 
Mocha,  Beit-el-Fakih,  Loheia,  and  Zebid. — Sana  is  at  present  the  capital 
of  Yemen.  It  stands  in  N.  lat.  15"  21',  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called 
Nildcam,  and  has  the  appearance  of  beiag  more  popaloaa  than  ii  vaally  is, 
for  gaidens  occupy  a  part  of  iba  space  within  the  walls.  Tha  walls  aia 
of  hrick,  as  are  the  common  houses.  Ssaa  contains  samal  handsome 
ttMMqnas  and  palaces,  as  also  several  simseras,  or  caravanseras,  for  mer* 
chants  and  travellers. — Aden  has  been  celebrated  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity for  its  commerce  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbour.  In  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  it  maintained  an  extensive  commerce 
with  India  and  China.  Bat  it  was  devastated  in  the  wars  of  the  Turks 
and  PortttguMe.  and  its  commerce  has  been  transferred  to  Mocha.  It  is 
ftiH  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  b  distingnisbed  for  its  elegant  bathSi 
^Moeka  is  situated  onasmall  hay  of  the  Red  aea,  in  lat  13*  SO'  Uh^. 
43^  W  B.  It  is  well-known  for  its  exports  of  cofihe.  It  is  of  a  carcnlar 
form,  surrounded  by  a  thin  wall,  in  which  are  six  gates.  The  houses  are 
built  of  unbnrnt  bricks,  and  are  crowded  together  in  an  inconvenient  man- 
ner. The  population  is  estimated  at  5,000. — Beii^UFakih  (i.  e,  the  boose 
of  the  sage)  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  the  saint  Achraed  Ibn  Mousa, 
whose  sepulchre  is  shown  in  a  mosque  near  the  town.  Its  situation  is 
▼ery  foTourablo  for  tnde^  being  only  half  a  day  s  journey  from  arhare  tha 
coflha  is  grown,  fonr  days  trom  M odi%  aboot  six  from  Saaa,  and  foar 
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a  half  from  Loclieia.  The  coffee  trade  attracts  to  tliis  place  merchants' 
from  Hedjaz,  Egypt,  Barbary,  Syria,  Persia,  India,  and  even  Europe. — 
Locheia  is  the  most  northern  port  in  the  dominions  of  the  iman.  It  stands 
in  lat.  15*  4Sf  N.  Ita  territory  b  aiid  and  barren.  Althoiigh  the  btrbour 
b  inconvanieBt,  a  conatderable  trade  in  codBfee  iaeanied  on  hare  with  Cairo 
dmragh  .Ojidda. — ZebiJ^  b^ore  the  harbour  was  choicad  up,  was  the  noafe 
commercial  place  in  the  Tehama.  It  is  situated  between  5  and  6  leagues 
S.S.W.  of  Beit-el- Fakih,  near  the  largest  and  most  fertile  wady  or  torrent 
in  the  country.  The  present  buildings  occupy  only  about  oue-half  of  the 
former  extent  of  the  town.  It  is  still  distinguished  by  an  academy,  and 
is,  besides,  the  seat  of  a  dowlah,  a  mufti,  and  three  kadis. — Mareb  or  Jfa- 
fiaha  was,  aooording  to  Pliny  and  Stiabo,  tha  anciant  matropolia  of  Ye- 
nran ;  bat  it  ia  now  the  ca|Httd  of  tha  oonotry  of  Djof>  which  la  now  inda* 
pandant  of  the  iman  of  Yemen. 

Hadramaut.3  Hadramant  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  a  desert,  on  the 
N.F.  hy  Omman,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Yemen.  It 
is  principally  governed  by  independent  chiefs.  It  embraces  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Seger  and  Mahrah,  where  frankincense  grows.  The  har- 
bonrs  of  Seger  are,  Hasec  on  the  great  gulf  of  Knria  M nria,  sorronnded 
with  islaa ;  alao  Macfaal  and  Daaar.  Doan  k  a  laige  town  in  Hadiamavt 
Proper,  aitwatad  25  daya' joofnay  from  Sana,  and  11  from  Keshin,  a  city 
on  the  sea-coast  Hadiaaiaut  exports  frankincense,  gum-arabic,  dragona*  . 
blood,  myrrh,  and  aloes,  which  last  is  obtained  from  the  island  of  Socotora, 
that  belongs  to  the  sheikh  of  Doan.  It  has  also  a  few  manufactures,  and 
supplies  Yemen  with  coarse  cloths,  carpets,  and  the  knives  called  jambea, 
which  the  Arabs  wear  in  their  belts. 

Omman.]  Ommao  oompvahanda  the  coast  extending  from  the  eastern 
axinmity  of  eapa  Raa  al  Khad,  or  Raaalgata,  to  tha  antnaaa  of  tha  Par- 
aan  gulf.  Tha  intarior  is  little  known,  bnt  the  coaat  ia  diversified  by 
ranges  of  mountaina,  and  well-waterad,  ao  that  it  abounds  in  grain  and 
fruit.  The  inhabitants  are  the  best  seamen  in  Arabia.  Their  vessels  have 
this  peculiarity,  that  the  planks  are  not  nailed,  but  tied  or  sewed  tot^ether. 
Nadir  Shah,  in  the  last  century,  conquered  the  whole  province  ;  but  the 
nadfo  princes  have  since  r^;ained,  and  still  preserve,  the  dominion  over  it. 
Tha  iman  resides  at  Riatah.  Maakat,  or  Muscat,  containing,  according  to 
Pkaaer,  froaa  10,000  to  12,000  inhahitaati,  ia  the  laijgeat  oif  and  princi- 
pal  port  of  Onmxk ;  and  was  in  ancient  timaa,  aa  it  b  now,  the  ealrepdl 
of  the  merchant  goods  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  Indiea.  The  Portngneae 
invaded  it  in  150H,  and  held  possession  of  it  for  150  years,  but  they  were 
at  length  driven  out.  The  independent  principality  of  Sehr  lies  towarda 
cape  Mossandom,  which  commands  tlie  entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf. 

Ha  JAR,  or  LACH8A.3  The  province  of  Hajar,  or  Lachsa,  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  aooth^weetem  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Great 
part  of  the  interior  eooaiata  of  aandy  plaina,  but  the  coaat  ia  fertile  and 
well-peopled.  Lacbsa  is  ita  capital,  and  is  situated  near  the  month  of  the 
Astan,  oppaaite  the  Bahrein  islands.  Katiff  and  Koneit  are  other  coma* 
derable  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  subsist  chiefly  by  pearl  fisheriaa. 
The  piracies  committed  by  the  sailors  on  the  coast  were,  within  this  cen- 
tury, so  extensive,  that  in  1809  the  British  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  chastising  them.  They  took  Ras-el-khima,  the  principal  port 
on  the  coast,  burned  70  vessels,  and  made  considerable  plunder.  The 
tribe  of  Beni  Khalad  were  fbnnaKly  the  aoverelgna  of  Lachsa,  but  it  now 
ionna  part  of -the  Wahaby  tefiilory.   The  BeUn  iUanda,  on  the  S.W 
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side  of  the  Pereian  jrulf,  near  the  coast  of  Arabia,  may  be  consideretl  a«» 
part  of  LacLsa.  The  richest  pearl  fishery  in  the  world  in  prosecuted  at 
these  islancia*  The  priocipal  of  them  is  the  Aual,  anciently  the  Tylos, 
vHeh  ie  aitoaled  90  mUee  W.N.W.  of  Bnahiie. 


Authorities. '\  Abulfedse  descriptio  Arabise.  Ed.  Rommel,  Gotting. 
1802,  8vo. — Marig^ny's  History  of  the  Arabians,  under  the  {rovernnient  of 
the  khalifs,  1758,  4  vols.  Bvo. — Murphy's  General  History  of  the  Arabs, 
1816,  4to. — The  Arabian  Nights,  translated  by  Edward  Forster,  1810,  4 
▼ole.  8vo. — Niebuhr's  Travels  through  Arabia,  &c.  1792,  8ro. — ^Travels 
in  Europe,  Aeia  Minor,  and  Arabia,  by  J.  Giiffi(lM»  M*D.  1805,  4lo«^ 
Lord  Yalentln'e  IVMrels^Ali  Bey's  Trsrels,  1815,  ito^F^dgraben 
iies  Orienta;  herautsg.  von  v.  Hammer.  Wien.  1809 — 18,  6  B.  fol.— 
Mill's  History  of  Alahommedanismrf— -Burckhanit's  Travels  in  Arabia, 
1828,  4to. ;  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  VVahahys,  1830,  4to. — Carte 
de  TArabie  d'aprds  Niebubr  et  D'Aii?ille,  Paris,  par  Tardieu. 
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Great  DtMem  and  ExteniJ]  Modem  Peraia  is  at  pveseiit  divided  iato 
Eatkm  and  IVetUms  the  former  being  denominated  AfghamMlun,  wliilai 
the  lattor  ttiU  retains  ittir<Nited  appellation.  We  araof  course  necessitated 
to  treat  these  as  distinct  monarchies,  and  will  commence  with  the  btter. 
The  range  of  country  coraprehendeil  within  the  limits  of  these  now  separate 
states  forms  an  extensive  and  lofty  upland,  sloping  on  all  sides :  on  the  S. 
to  the  Persian  g^lf  and  Indian  ocean, — on  the  W.  to  the  basin  of  the  Tigri« 
and  £aphrate8,-^n  the  N.  to  the  bann  of  tbejower  Anizei,  the  Cman 
aea,  and  basin  of  the  Ozne,— and  on  the  E»  to'that  of  the  Lados.  Thna 
considered,  Persia  is  quite  distinct  in  its  physical  features  from  all  the 
countries  in  its  vicinity ;  and,  though  comprehending  sereral  distinct  basins 
on  its  vast  surface,  yet  the  points  in  which  these  resemble  one  anothpr  are  so 
many  and  so  peculiar,  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  denomination  of  one  whole. 
Tliis  great  upland  extends  upwards  of  20  degrees  from  the  W.  of  the 
Zagros  to  that  of  the  Afghanistan  mountains,  or  nigh  1,200  B.  miles,  by  10 
deg^rees  of  medial  breadth;  thus  containing  a  aurfiMse  of  about  800,000  B. 
square  miles.  As  the  boundaries  of  Westem  and  Eastern  Perria  are  very 
indistinctly  mariced,  and  in  a  state  of  constant  fluctuation,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  happens  to  prevail,  it  is  impoesiUe  to  be  precise  in  this  point.  Had 
the  political  state  of  this  extensive  region  allowed  us  to  consider  and  de- 
scribe it  as  one  whole,  the  task  of  description  would  have  been  easier,  its 
political  and  natural  boundaries  harmonizing  together.  Or,  had  we  been 
permitted  to  avail  ourselves  of  Kinnier  s  plan,  who  describes  it  according 
to  the  boundaries  it  possessed  in  the  bright  days  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty, 
idien  it  reached  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Fenian 
gulf  to  Mount  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  and  ^  Ozus, — though  the  field  of 
description  would  have  been  much  larger,  it  would  have  also  been  still  more 
distinct,  and  would  have  exhibited  a  more  grand  and  interesting  scene  to 
the  historian  and  the  antiquary,  tlie  politician  andth(3  pliilosophical  investi- 
gfator.  But  we  must  bow  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  describe  it,  not 
as  it  was,  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  but  as  it  now  is — a  mere  '  magni 
nommit  umbra,*  frittered  down  into  two  insignificant  monarchies,  one  of 
which  exists  but  in  name,  and  the.  other  is  silently  and  rapidly  disappearing 
before  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia,  as  snow  before  the  vernal  sun. 

Name,2  The  name  Persia  is  not  that  by  which  the  natives  have  ever 
designated  the  extensive  region  to  which  that  appellation  has  been  given 
both  hy  the  ancients  and  modems.  The  ancient  and  native  designation  of 
Persia,  collectively  taken,  is  Iran  ;  the  name  Persia  only  belonged  to  a 
province  of  that  region,  and  one  which  had  no  poUtic^il  consequence  till  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  This  extensive  phrtean  was  peopled  by  many  tribes,  of, 
perhaps,  di£brsnt  races,  of  which  the  Perwiatu,  properiy  so  called,  formed 
only  one  race ;  but  theae  having,  in  process  of  tuie,  obtained  the  political 
ascendancy  over  the  rest,  the  name  was  naturally  transferred  by  the  Greek 
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bittorians  to  the  whole  rt^on,  just  as,  in  after  times,  the  Romau  biitorianc 
disignated  the  aame  iMini  by  the  nine  of  ParMa,  the  PnrtUeni  beiag 
the  nilfaig  tribe  «t  the  tnae,  and  aftenrurds  by  the  neuie  of  Pwwiih  when 
the  Pdreiane  ngahi  obtained  the  aseendancy.  But  the  appellation  of  Ptftvin 
having  become  etamped  by  the  sanction  of  classical  and  even  of  sacred 
authority,  it  has  continued  to  be  the  name  of  the  whole  reprion  ever  sincp 
The  name  does  not  occur  in  Scripture  till  the  time  of  the  return  of  tlu^ 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  under 
the  name  £/am,  Persia  i»  designated  iu  the  earlier  sacred  writings  j  but 
thia  aeema  to  be  a  mistake,  for,  by  that  name^  Penia,  properly  to  «MUed, 
was  not  meant,  but  only  the  sonthem  and  monntahioos  part  of  Media,  to 
the  N.  of  Susiana,  and  sometimes  Susiana  itself.'  On  the  FmepoKlntt 
monumenta  Persia  ia  denominated  Airan,  in  the  PehHTi  longtiage,  or  the 
old  Persian,  which  was  spoken  and  written  in  tlie  time  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty.  The  same  denomination  is  enifraved,  in  the  same  character,  on 
the  Sassanian  coins.  On  one  of  these  Artiixerxes,  the  founder  of  that 
dynasty,  is  denominated  *  Artachetre  (in  modem  Persian,  Ardeshir)  the  vic- 
torioos,  king  of  the  kings  of  Akwt  and  AMoirmu'  The  Greek  orthography 
of  these' Pefalivi  terms  is  Artandom  and  Anarianoonj  or  Ariant  and  Ana- 
riant*  In  PehHTiy  Air  or  JSir  signifies  '  faith  and  in  Scandinavian,  Eer 
means  the  same.  Airan,  or  Eiran^  therefore,  signifies  '  the  land  of  be- 
lievers ;'  and  Anairan,  or  Aneiran,  that  of  the  unbelievers.  This  deno- 
mination, therefore,  is  expressive,  not  of  a  political,  but  of  a  religious  union 
or  agreement,  and  the  system  which  united  them  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
Magi,  of  which  Zoroaster  was  the  reputed  founder.  The  Scythiana,  be- 
yond the  Qna,  never  received,  bnty  en  the  contrary,  reaolvtely  and  stMdily 
opposed  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster;  and  their  country  was  on  thia  acconnt  de- 
nominated Aneiran,  or  *  the  land  of  unbelievers'  or  *  uifidels  :*  just  aa  at 
this  very  day,  the  Mohaounedans  designate  the  regions  where  their  own 
faith  is  professed  by  the  appellation  of  Islam,  and  wliere  it  is  not  by  that  of 
Kaufiristan,  or  *the  land  of  Kauprs,  or  Kaffris.'  The  terms  Aria, 
Ariane,  Ariana,  are  exclusively  given  by  Eratosthenes  and  Pliny  to  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Persia.  It  is  not,  however,  true,  as  Malte  Bmne  aflirms, 
that  Ptolemy  applies  that  name  ezclttsiTely  to  Eastern  Penia.  He  applies 
it  only  to  the  lower  region  of  the  Etymandms  river.  Mela  nses  the 
name  Ariane  in  the  same  extensive  sense  as  Eratosthenes  and  Pliny.  The 
Armenian  geographer,  Moses  of  Chorene,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  liv«'d  almost  on  the  very  spot  where  Magiism  \v:is  professed, 
includes  the  whole  Persian  empire  under  the  name  o(  Ariana.  13u(  liart, 
in  his  usual  way  of  referring  all  Oriental  words  to  Hebrew  roots,  having 
found  that  Herodotus  and  Pausanias  affirm  that  the  Modes  were  originally 
called  Arii,  and  their  country  Aria,  and  that  a  nation  nigh  the  Cadnaians 
waa  denonunated  ArianUt  by  Apollodoras,  assigns  the  Hebrew  noun  har, 
<  %  moontain/  as  the  origin  of  the  appellation ;  and  maintains  that  Media 
was  called  Hara  beeanaa  it  was  a  mountainous  region;  while,  dropping  the 
aspirate,  the  Medes  were  called  Arii,  or  *  mountmneers.*  Bochart's 
etymon  of  the  appellations  Arii  and  Aria  is  altogether  fallacious  and  incon- 
clusive. The  term  Eirnu,  then,  means  the  whole  region  where  Magiism 
was  the  professed  creed  and  popular  belief.    It  is  rather  inaccurate  in 

»  If  the  Elt/mau  of  classical  writers  be  identiial  with  th.  FJ^m  of  Scripture,  it  settles 
the  point  that  Klam  is  not  Persia.  Elam,  indeed,  is  classed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  wUh 
Media ;  but  so  also  is  Air  in  the  very  same  chapter,  so  tint  wa  csanoC  aMnCdy  laftr 
that  by  Elan,  FMa  iaiMsat. 

IV.  2  h 
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Jones  and  Mftlcolm  to  iiMsbde  AMyria  nd  Babylon  ante  thai  dciigiHiP 
taoa»  M  the  Magian  tenets  were  never  pvoliBHed  by  the  BoveraignB  of  the 
we  or  the  other:  Zabiiun^  or  <  the  won&p  of  the  host  of  heavoi'  being  the 
profewed  feBgion  of  these  states.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
because  Eiran  was  the  ori^nal  designation  of  Persia  at  laige,  there  waa, 
therefore,  a  unity  of  political  government,  as  well  as  of  religious  faith. 
The  one  might  exist  without  the  other,  as  it  did  in  Hindoostan  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  Mohammedanism,  andaa  it  Stall  doee  in  Europe,  which, 
though  denominated  Chnalmidom^  or  '  the  region  of  Christianity/  eenrists 
of  many  political  and  mntoaUy  independent  states. 

MoiUm  JWwMMiifi  Wfintrm  and  Eastern  Persia  have  been  so  constantly 
oeafounded  as  one  political  state,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers, 
down  to  the  death  of  Nadir  Shaw  in  ll^tf  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to  ex- 
hibit botli  under  one  table. 


Adabei4|aii 


Atropatia 


Irsc  Apne 


Media  Mivgna 


CUim. 
Tsmis 

Ardebil 
Maraghsi 
Khoy 
Marant 
.Ooroomeesh 

Jspsfasn 
Cssvin 

Kom 

Kashan 

Tehenum 


•  Wastsro  Persia 


Fsristan 


GhOsa 


Persia 


Do. 


Yezdeksit 


Mazandenun  «  UyrcaiUa 
Astrabsdor  Korkang 


Western 


Eastern  Kboruan 


Seistsim 


fiazarees  and  ) 


Gede  and  Gsdmu  |  Einselly 

r  Amol 
\  Saree 
J  Balfroosh 
^Farabad 

Astrabad 

rPsmgiiBiin 

I  Semnoon 
I  Nishapooi 
I  Toon 

^  Tubbus 
Ye»d 
Kayn 

Mesched 
Tersbiz 

Heraut 
Furrah 

Aria  and  Margiana^  Rood 

I  Marou  Shah  Jebauu 
[Senakhs 

r  Doosbauic 
\  JeUaUabad 
C  Naswarabad  Bolt 

r  Baameeann 

3  Gbaur 

i  Genshk 

^  Gboxna  - 


00. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


-  Eastern 


Paropaxnisua 


Do. 


Do. 


Do 
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AfgfamiiCMn^  E. 
Afghiniifaiin,  W.  Andioda 


CitiM. 

JCabul 
Paiduiwiir 

Ouidahar 

f  Kilauti  Ni 
j  Soheraub 
<  Noosbkjr 

1  Khosdar 
|_liaiia)un 

Bunpore 
Pungjore 
Gaadel 
Cburbar 

Gwuttur 
Russurkurd 


Do. 


Do. 


-  < 


KhuiMtaun,  or 


I 


SlUUUlA 


ValaagUcd 

Bumm 
R«gan 
Krook 
Pooref 
Fobrj 
Oirost 
Meenaub 

Sbushter 
Ahwu 

RambormoOl 
Behabaa 
[•Doordc 

I  Endian 
l_Mashoor 


Do. 


Btmarkt  on  the  Comparative  Geography  r^f  Pertin.^  We'hsT*  not  rentared,  in  the  abore  t«bl«,  to 
cteMiff,  with  minute  exactneae.'the  ancieut  aiid  mcxlera  divUioiu  of  thU  reffion  ;  the  dilBculty  of  the 
•ottJeekdllMRI  ut.  WlMMffur  the  andenU  went  beyond  the  llmiU  of  Leewr  Asia,  or  wfthoat  thoee  of 
I  •mpire,  tb«j  teem  fradually  to  have  lost  tight  of  their  rolOect  till  it  b— w  lanMned  ia 
arkoea.  Let  any  one.  for  example,  examine  the  geognphieal  notteM  wUdi  have  baao 
giTtn  oath*  ntbjeet  of  Persia,  from  HerodotwJoiVB  to  Ptolemy,  and  he  will  find  tham  to  be  attarlf 
MMgn^  towmrietent,  and  coatradictorjr.  The  reaaona  of  this  are  (4>rioiM.  No  eountry  has  anderffone  ao 
MBf  iwdliitioae  m  Perria— conttQually  altering  its  political  MpeeC,  airfdlMrranging  ita  ^eogni|rfiieal 
nomenclatore.  Though  the  OrM>ks  had  much  political  connection  with  Persia,  and  though  interrourse 
batwaeaSoM  and  Athens,  or  Thebes^  or  Spart^  was  as  frequent  in  aneioBi  UaMOM  between  London 
nd  Fvto  at  tiMprWMat  day,  yet,  by  ea—  ill ■nga  ftilllll  j ,  tbey  hare  gtrwaoiw  Igbtoii  ita  geography, 
and  very  little  on  the  nubject  of  its  history.  The  Macedonian  conquest,  one  would  have  thought,  as  It 
gave  tham  a  completa  opportunity  of  aMWtaloiqf  thogoograpby  and  the  language,  religion  and  auMk 
nan  of  Fnah,  would  bava  flmlihdlaflao  tbcmo  fbrttepsBoTMNDa  Oriak,  oapedaUy  wImb  H  to 
rrrollt>(■t«^d  that  it  was  not  a  man  bwty,  thoi:^h  nurcessfiil,  ioroad,  but  that  the  whole  region  was 
traversed  in  thrao  diasreot  rootM  by  IIm  ariniaa  of  a  prioM,  who  was  IdiBMlf  a  laanMd  aa 

between  Mount  Tntirus,  and  the  Tigris  ;  but  nothing  more.  They  were  engaged  in  almost  continual 
hoatllitias  with  the  Parthiatti,  and  their  aoooeaaocs  tha  Parsiaaa }  and  very  Uttla  iataraoursa,  axrapi 


stitutioos  of  the  East,  their  total  difference  of  language  and  manners,  and  th<*ir  anti-rornmercial  pre. 
Jadieaa,  together  with  that  contioaal  Jaalonsy  of  foreign  iatarferanoa  which  lurlu  in  the  boaoou  of 
Ovteatate  aad  attoniBl  daapoto^  kaifa  IhMWB  a  perpataal  bar  te  tta  waf  of  gaagnpilMl  diatiowry, 
and  even  this  has  been  increased  by  the  intolerant  pr^odioeaof  the  Mohammedan  faith.  In  fart,  if  we 
obtafaa  litUa  light  on  tha  soldaet  of  Parsian  geography  from  tha  aaoianta  wa  do  not  obtain  much  nora 
framtlMaaoffta  Eaat,  wbathar  Aiabl— ar  ffwIaB.  TbaygivaMblBiaai,  a  mw  poMltoal  aa«i«ala» 
tnre  such  r"i  thp  rouotry  hftppencd  talMvaat  the  time  when  they  wrote  ;  but  they  are  not  aocarata 
ia  thair  deacriptiooa  i  and  it  is  impoarfUa  to  verify  their  geography  by  comparing  it  with  aaeiant*  far 

previoos  to  the  IntrodnetioQ  of  Mohammpdtsm.  The  namas^  baddes,  which  occur  in  their  works 
ara  so  diflBront  ia  thair  ortliography  from  those  meatiooed  ia  tha  Oiaak  aad  Roaaa  arriters,  that,  bat 
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lattan }  and  it  lias  Iweri  irrtldMdIyditfigiiMA  by  rach  BorapMM  tnvtUen  i 
Oriantel  langungM.  In  addltloo  toall  tUi*  Itoflra  tappoM  ttift  tt*  «irtliofraphy  of  oaa ) 

I  that  of  another  :  une  expraMioff  it  la  Turkish,  another  in  Arabic^  and  a  third  la  Fmiaii.  D*Ab> 
I  undoubtadly  Um  batt  mgr^yliw  wlikk  finrapa  kaa  yak  jfodniiad  made  up  Ua  OMp  af 
t  cUaflf  ftvM  tha  ■HNhaa  of  Tloioar-Bek  In  flhareMda,  and  from  what  otbar  Orleotal  inteoi^ 
lion  he  ooald  procure ;  but  still  hia  map  U  exoeedinf  ly  meagre,  and  very  innaoruratr,  and  he  has  been 
■Ma  to  do  Taf y  Uttte  towarda  alncHatlnt  Ita  aonparattva  faograpby.  StiU  it  was  inpooribia  fgr  Wm, 
Intha  datelaiwyaf  Mi  tniiomatlon,  todttbatlar.  Fmlahsflnf  baan,  of  lata,  axplorad  tadlMMl 
dirf^cliuns  by  both  French  and  British  travellers  particularly  tho  latter,  a  great  fund  of  additkMl  kMW 
ledge  haa  bean  obtaioad  rafanlliif  ita  iotariar  gaography  i  ii  iii  howerar,  atill  Tary  dafaetim 

WESTERN  PERSIA. 

Boundaries  of  Western  Persia.']  Western  Persia  is  at  present  hounded 
by  Armenia  aud  the  Caspian  sea,  both  in  possedsion  of  Russia,  on  the  N. ; 
hy  Ariatic  T^ikey  on  the  W. ;  by  the  Peniu  gulf  on  the  S. ;  and  by 
A%lmiittaii  on  the  E.  lie  greeteit  extent  is  firom  the  ricinity  of  Moont 
Aiant  on  the  N.W^  to  tlkat  of  Hevat  on  the  S.E.,  or  nearly  1,000  B. 
miles.  But  from  the  pass  of  Monnt  Zagros,  near  Holware,  to  the  same 
point,  and  nearly  the  same  latitude,  il  900  II.  miles.  The  medial  breadth 
is  about  GOO  B.  miles  ;  so  that  the  whole  area  of  Weetem  Persia  is  UtUo 
above  half  that  of  Persia  at  large. 

Superfided  Extmt,']    The  tabalar  aurfoce  of  Weetern  Persia  b  tfana 
eetimated: 

BritiAmilet. 
-  .  623.637 
496,564 
475,236 
473,000 
472,140 
332,460 
477^ 

It  is  clear,  on  the  most  snperficial  inspection,  that  the  first,  or  Arrow- 
smith's  admeasurement,  is  by  far  too  much,  whilst  that  of  Bertuch  errs  as 
greatly  in  a  contrary  respect.  Balbi,  in  the  lutest  enumeration  of  1828, 
assigns  466,000  B.  square  miles  for  Persia ;  But  from  this  statement  tlie 
khanate  of  Erivan  and  district  of  NakdiiTan,  which  composed  Persian  Ar- 
meniay  or  tha  provuca  of  Araiiy  moBt  he  escltided»  being  now  annesed,  by 
eonqneat  and  lraBly»  to  the  Rwaian  anpim. 


Qtrman  miim. 

By  Arrowsmith's  nap,  ....  2^006 

Reichaud^  nap,      ....  2^098 

Hassel,    22,104  . 

OUvier  and  Stein,    ....  22,000  . 

Oraebeig,       .....  21,960 

Bertuch,  in  the  Weinar  Jeomil  ef  1816,  15,240 

Balbi,     .      .  -      -      -  22  200 


CHAP.  I. -HISTORY. 

PoH  the  earliest  accoutits  of  tliis  oxtcnslvc  n  L-'ion  we  are  indebted  partly  to 
sacred  Scripture,  and  partly  to  the  (irrcU  liisi<)riaii>.  Vunn  the  former  we 
learn  that  Elam  was  u  powerful  monarciiy  iu  the  days  ot  Abraham,  1921 
B.C.  In  the  time  of  Soalmaneaer,  king  of  Assyria,  Afedia  appears  to  hare 
hMB  a  proriaea  of  hia  ea^^irek  aa,  to  iUa  vegioii,  aa  we&  M  that  to  the  N* 
of  the  Ki/il-O/an,  the  Ten  Tribes  worn  transported  by  thia  mIeraBW 
VPfffBOlgllt .  Jiililll.or  Susiana  also  appears  to  hare  fofltoad  A  dependent 
kingdom  on  the  monnrchs  of  Nineveh  ;  but  whether  the  empires  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  inrludLHl  ancient  Persia,  or  Pars,  ami  Kerinaii,  and  the  other 
proviin  es  of  Wrstcni  Persia,  is  doubtful  ;  for  the  marvellous  exploits  of  a 
Niiius  or  a  Semiramis  are  romance,  not  history.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
prbbable  that  ft  aanbar  af  independert  aaveneignlaai  axiated  in  the  region 
odilectively  denominated  Persia,  loiig  aatMrtiilhi  tiiBai  of  a  Dejoeaa  m 
9k  Cyrus ;  but  of  these  no  monumenttil  r^eopnda  axSat 
MOcfsoM^3  SaitiB^aiidothoiabiilowMiiitttm 
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SiciiliUy  or  Jii9tinas»  the  true  history  of  PertU  commences  with  the  reiga  of 
Dcrjoces,  the  Mede,  710  B.C.  according  to  Herodotus,  the  venerable  father 
of  Hintory.  The  Medes  having  thrown  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  during  the 
confusion  which  followed  on  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  chose  this  personage 
for  their  aovereigo.  According  to  Herodotus,  he  was  at  once  tlie  llomalus 
«ad  Nanui  of  bis  wmAve  country.  H«  kwdtnted  »  code  of  laws  for  hit 
flO«DtnraMB»  ftirtiM  FiAitiBOi  nd  node  it  the  CB|»ital  of  bU  donriiiioM, 
which  no  ost«nded  on  every  side*  end  infoded  Aesyria,  then  in  the  decline 
ofite  power.  But  the  Assyrisn  monircb  soticipeted  his  design  by  meetidi^ 
him  in  the  great  plain  of  Bagaii,  where  he  utterly  routed  his  ■nny»  sod 
slew  hlH  opponent. 

Phraorles,']  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pbraortes,  who  reigned  twenty- 
two  years.  It  seems  somewhat  extraordinary  that,  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  bis  lather,  and  tbedeetraetioB  of  EefaalaD,  he  shovld  aotonly  hava 
baen  able  to  expel  the  AMyrian  invaders,  bat  aho  to  oOlM|aar  Aa  whala 
tract  W.  of  Media,  to  the  Halys  in  Asia  Minor.  His  career,  however,  was 
cut  short  while  invading  Assyria,  where  be  parished  with  tlie  giaaiar  part 

of  his  army. 

Ci/axares.']  C5raxRre9,  his  son,  succeeded  him.  This  active  and  intrepid 
prince  expelled  the  Assyrians  from  his  country,  defeated  tliem  in  their  own 
tarritoriee,  putaed  tbean  la  tfatur  capital,  Nmevab,  and  weakly  in  all 
probability,  have  taken  it,  bat  for  the  sudden  and  unexpected  invaskm  of 
the  Scytiuane,  which  compelled  him  to  laiee  tho  siege  in  order  to  oppose 
their  progresR.  In  this  last  attempt,  however,  he  was  unsueceaefnl,  being 
totally  routed  by  these  nomadic  hordes,  who  overran  not  only  his  kingdom, 
but  all  Western  Asia  besides,  which  they  kept  in  subjection  for  28  years, 
until  they  were  utterly  exterminated  in  a  genei'al  massacre.  After  which, 
ikt  wariflce  Cyaxaree  commenced  another  war  with  the  Anyrians,  whose 
capital,  Kinavab,  be  agam  besieged,  and  now  took  and  lerdled  with  the 
dust,  in  conjani^don  with  his  ally,  Nebnchadneasar  the  Gfaat,  601  B.C. 
The  lungdoms  of  Persia  and  Sasiann  ware  the  lasloonqoests  OBode  by  tUi 
prince. 

Cyrus  and  the  Persian  Dynasly.~\  Cyaxares  was  succeeded  by  AstyageSf 
who  reigned  35  years.  Mandan€,iuB  daughter,  was  married  to  Cambyses, 
king  of  Persia,  then  a  small  and  inconsiderable  state.  The  fruit  of  this 
UMrriage  was  tbagiaat  Cyras,  who^  in  oonpinetion  with  faisnncle  CyajcoFUf 
son  of  Astyagas,  cmiqaered  the  Lydians  aad  Baylonians,  captared  Bab^km 
by  tnraing  tlie  current  of  the  Euphrates,  and  slew  Belshazaar.  Cyanunee 
Was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  as  he  had  no  children  of  his  own,  and  by 
this  event  the  sovereignty  of  the  East  was  transferred  to  the  Persians,  after 
the  Median  dynasty  had  enjoyed  it  for  the  space  of  176  years,  under  a 
succession  of  five  princes,  from  Dejoces  to  the  death  of  Cyaxares.  The 
Persisn  dynasty,  founded  by  Cyrus,  laMad  207  years,  firaasMa  commeaoe- 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Cyras,  andera  saceesskm  of  IS  kings,  aad  ended  with 
Darius  Codomanus,  in  830  BX!.  The  taign  of  this  dynasty  is  chiefly  dii* 
tinguished  by  its  ineffectual  attempts  to  reduce  the  little  states  of  Greece. 
The  numberless  armies  employed  for  that  purpose  proved  no  match  for  the 
small  but  well-trained  bands  of  the  Mrarlike  Greeks.  Nothing  but  tlie  inces- 
sant mutual  warfare  of  the  Grecian  republics  with  each  other,  prevented 
the  early  annihilation  of  Persian  power,  which  was  at  last  accomplished  by 
Alexander  the  Gtmt,  wbo  anitad  for  once  the  avar  dieeoidaat  Oiaeka 
under  his  victorioas  baaner. 

The  MeacMba.]    Upon  bb  decease^  a  straggia  of  BM»a  thaa  20  yaaia 
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dmition  took  pkee  amoDgit  his  victorious  generals ;  Irat  Penia  fell  to  the 
share  of  Seleucus  and  his  successors.   In  248  B.C.  iho  warlike  tribe  of  the 
Partliians  revolted,  and  founded  a  new  dpiaHty,  wliicli  lasted  474  years, 
and  which,  from  small  hpcinnings,  rose  to  be  a  formidable  empire,  gradually 
stripping  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Syria  of  all  their  dominions  to  the  E. 
of  the  Euphrates.   Had  not  the  Roman  power  kept  tbem  at  bay,  the 
Fuliiian  empire  would  have  indoded  all  winch  the  former  Persian  dynasty 
possessed  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  to  the  Hellespont.  Bnt» 
though  the  Romans  checked  their  further  progress  westward,  they  could 
not  conquer  them  ;  and  the  successive  defeats  of  a  Crassus  and  an  Anthony 
convinced  them  that  the  Parthians  were,  by  no  means,  contemptible  adver- 
saries. The  victorious  arms  of  a  Trajan,  indeed,  extended  the  lloman  power 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  but  ueae  conqaeste  were  productive  of  no 
lasting  benefit,  as  the  Romana  wave  unable  either  to  extend  or  piesetie 
them,  and  the  Euphrates  was  again  made  the  eastem  limit  of  Roman  do- 
mination under  Hadrian.    Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  revolt  of  the 
Parthians,  the  Greeks,  under  Theodotus  also  revolted  from  the  Seleucidae, 
and  founded  a  new  dynasty  of  Greek  sovereigns  in  Bactna  and  Eastem 
Persia.    But  tlie  history  of  this  dynasty  is  very  obscure.  We  are  told  that 
DemgfriMSf  ome  of  that  dynasty*  adbdued  and  dviliied  Hindooatan,  aod  that 
EMenUida*  rdgned  over  a  thonsaaddtiea.   But  this  Greek  empire  was  of 
short  dnratioD»  being  overthrown  by  a  hoide  of  Scythiana  bom  the  N.  of 
the  Oxus. 

Artaxarcs  and  the  Sassanian  dynasty.'^  In  the  226th  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Parthian  dynasty  was  completely  extinguished  by  the 
valour  and  ambition  of  a  private  Persian  of  mean  birth,  the  son  of  a  tanner, 
or  shoemaker,  who  assumed  the  double  diadem  and  the  title  of  Artaxares, 
or  <  the  Great  Lion/  and  founded  a  new  dynasty,  which»  under  the  appel- 
latien  of  the  Sassanian,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  East  for  more  than  four 
centuries,  comprehending  a  succession  of  28  sovereigns,  some  of  whom 
raised  Persia  to  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  and  glory,  than  it  ever  en- 
joyed before  <»r  since. — Shajjaor,  the  second  king  of  this  dynasty,  over-ran 
all  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  defeated  the  Roman  emperor  Vale- 
rian in  the  vidnity  of  Edessa,  and  took  him  prisoner,  and  kept  him  in  a 
state  of  captivity  till  his  deaths  Normt  was  the  meet  unsuccessful  sove- 
reign of  this  dynasty.  Being  eompletdy  defeated  by  Galerios,  he  waa 
forced  to  purchase  an  inglorious  peac«  by  the  cession  of  five  large  districts 
on  the  N.  of  the  Tigi'is,  besides  Nisibis,  to  the  Romans,  and  all  Armenia 
and  Aderbeidjan  to  Tiridates,  the  Roman  ally  and  the  vassal  sovereign  of 
Armenia,  so  tJiat  on  that  side  the  Kizil-Ozan  formed  the  Persian  boundary 
to  the  days  of  Julian. — Shapoor  II.  was  a  great  and  politic  prince,  who 
recovered  all  the  provinces  wnidi  his  predecessor  had  been  forced  to  yield. 
—Under  Vammm  VL  the  trihutary  kmgdom  of  Armenia,  held  by  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Arsaddan  dynasty,  was  abolished,  and  the  country 
divided  between  the  Romans  and  Persians. — His  successor  Peroses  or 
Ferooz,  was  a  rash  and  unfortunate  prince,  who  perished  with  his  whole 
army  in  an  expedition  against  the  Hunns  of  Sogdiana. —  Chosroes,  sur- 
named  '  Nusheerwaun  the  Magnanimous,'  was  the  greatest  prince  of  this 
dynasty,  and  during  bis  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  48  years,  Ffliaia 
amde  a  brilliant  figure  on  the  scene  of  history.  In  his  wars  with  the 
Ramans  he  was  eminently  buccessful,  and  the  fiaroe  of  his  arms  waa  felt 
on  th(>  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  sea,  and  the 
Peruan  guif.  He  plundered  Antioch,— captured  the  strong  fortress  of  Dara, 
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ami  the  boast  of  tbe  energetic  Almanzor,  that  he  could  easier  rule  the  East 
aaU  tbe  West  tbaa  mauage  a  chess-buarii  of  two  leet  sijuare)  was  not 
mdimd  by  bis  fauioleot  toeoetton  of  the  luiith  eentury.  Tbe  disofden  of 
the  Tarfciw  guide  (tbe  pnBtorien  eoldien  of  the  £Bst)^»tbe  riee,  prograei, 
and  wan  of  tbe  Karmatiaa  eectariei,  (the  Wahabites  of  tbe  day), — and  tbe 
extensive  power  delegated  to  the  governors  of  the  diHtant  provinces,  acce- 
lerated the  downfall  of  the  power  of  the  khalifs.  The  Taherian  dynasty 
reigned  for  four  generations  in  Cborasau,  tliuugh  they  norainaliy  acknow- 
lodged  the  away  of  tbe  khalif.  But  it  was  supplanted  by  one  of  those  ad- 
ventoran  eo  €eiiiaMm  m  the  East,  YaeoMh-Btn'LitUf  tbe  eon  of  a  pewterer 
in  Sieeten.  Hie  djraaety,  denoaiiaated  St^MatUf  or  *  Pewteren/  firom 
die  original  trade  of  the  founder,  filled  tbe  thfwne  of  Persia  for  three  gene- 
ations,  uotil  reduced  by  IsmaeUal-Sammanu,  who  obtained  Mawaraluahar 
and  Eastern  Persia  from  the  khaliflfs.  Western  Persia  now  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  BowideSy  the  successors  of  tlie  Deylamites,  who  for  more 
tiian  a  century  ruled  here,  and  exercised  all  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
khalifs,  till  theur  influence  and  dynasty  were  alike  tnbverted  by  Togrol 
Bey,  the  Ttctorions  foander  of  the  Seljooldan  dynssty,  in  A.D.  i055. 
Tbe  Sammaman^  urbicb  commenced  A.D.  901,  was  subverted  in  A.D.  999, 
by  its  own  servants,  and  the  sooceetive  inroade  of  Tarkish  tribea  from  tbe 
banks  of  the  laxartes. 

The  Seljookian  D^nasty.~\  The  Seljookian  dynasty,  under  Togrol 
JBey  and  his  i^uccessors,  stripped  those  of  Malimood-Ghaznevi  of  their  do- 
minions in  Eastern  Persia,  and  confined  them  to  the  narrow  tract  between 
tbe  Afghanistan  mountains  and  the  Indos.  Their  empire  extended  beyond 
tbe  Oxos,  even  to  the  benks  of  the  laxartes ;  the  cities  of  Bokbsta,  Sa* 
marcand,  and  Carizme  owned  their  sway ;  and  tbe  name  of  Al-Malek  was 
engraved  on  the  coins  of  the  distant  kingdom  of  Khashgar  in  Eastern 
Toorkistan.  Not  content  with  the  conquest  of  Pei"sia  and  Mawaralnahar, 
the  Seljookian  sultans  extended  their  arms  and  their  conquests  into  the 
Greek  empire.  Armenia  and  Iberia  were  overrun  by  their  numerous 
cavalry,  and  the  natives,  an  an  warlike  race,  were  compelled  to  own  tbe 
enperior  eway  of  Alp^Ardam,  die  nephew  and  snooessor  of  the  victorioae 
Togrol,  and  abjure  the  fsitb  of  the  cross.  The  total  defeat  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  Komanus  Diogenes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Malazgherd,  and  on  the 
plains  of  the  Morad-Sljai,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  empire,  and  the  Seljookian  Turks  obtained  a  firm  foot- 
ing in  the  provinces  W.  of  the  Euphrates.  After  the  demise  of  Al-Malek, 
the  third  and  greatest  of  the  Seljookian  sultans,  the  unity  of  the  Turkish 
empire  was  dissolved.  The  vacant  throne  was  disputed  by  his  brother  and 
bis  four  sons,  and  the  result  was  a  treaty,  which  made  a  lasting  eeparstion 
in  the  Persian  dynasty.  The  three  younger  branches  were  those  of  Her- 
man, Syria,  and  Room.  The  first  of  these  ruled  an  extensive  though  ob- 
scure dominion  in  Southern  Persia ;  the  second  expelled  the  Arabian 
princes  of  Aleppo  ami  Damascus ;  whilst  the  third  obtained  a  portion  of 
the  liomau  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  made  continual  efibrts  to  possess 
the  whole.  The  history  of  the  Persian  branch  is  uninteresting.  It  is  8uf« 
flcient  to  say,  that  its  power  gradnallv  declined,  from  a  constant  series  of 
discord  and  misrule,  till  Togrol  III.  the  last,  a  most  dissipateil  prince,  was 
skin  by  the  sultan  of  Karasm,  in  1193.  During  the  decline  of  this  dy^ 
nasty,  a  number  of  petty  prinres  or  governors,  called  Attabeksy  rose,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  dissensions  of  their  Seljookian  mas- 
ters, established  their  authority  over  some  of  tbe  finest  provinces  of  tbe 
IV.  2  M 
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Persian  empire.   Bat  the^e  were  all  iwept  away  by  the  innnilalioiL  of  the 

Tartars  under  Jenghis-Klian. 

The  Assassins.'^  Among  these  petty  dynasties,  tlmt  of  the  Hassanees, 
commonly  called  Assassins^  rose  in(o  great  importance.  Von  Hammer  8 
History  of  the  Assassins,  gives  a  brief  bnt  pertinent  delwl  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  eztinctioii  of  theee  tiomeodoiis  sectarians,  irhose  influence  para* 
lysed  for  so  many  years  the  noblest  Asiatic  potentates.  They  originated, 
it  seems,  in  the  sonth  of  Persia ;  their  foonder  was  a  zealot  named  Ab- 
dallah,  whose  professed  object  was  to  conceal  llio  tenets  of  his  disciples, 
till  a  prince  of  their  own  persuasion  should  b(?  seated  on  some  African  or 
Asiatic  throne.  This  was  with  some  dithculty,  after  a  131)^0  of  years, 
accomplished ;  a  pretended  descendant  of  Mahomet,  released  from  prison, 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Egypt :  and  the  doctrbea  of  Abdallah— which, 
in  thehr  impiona  and  daring  abtnrdity,  bora  no  slight  leaemblanoe  to  tboee 
of  tlie  revolutionary  atheists  of  France — became  de  established  religion  of 
Africa.  Not  coateat  with  this  triumph,  the  sectarians,  through  the  zeal  of 
their  dais  or  missionaries,  dispersed  their  heresies  over  Asia,  until  at  length, 
in  the  1  Ith  century,  about  200  years  after  their  first  institution  by  Abdal- 
lah,  the  famous  HELssan-Ben-Sabah,  a  Persian  of  ignoble  extraction,  modi- 
fied them  so  as  to  suit  his  own  views  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  spread 
them  ^under  the  title  of  the  *  Sect  of  the  Hassaaees'^tbe  word  being 
derivea  from  MbumMj  their' chief  promoter,)*OTer  the  greater  part  of  the 
East.  Hassan  himself  was  one  of  those  daring  characters  who  stand  out 
on  the  foreground  of  history,  and  singly  fix  its  attention.  He  was  versed 
in  all  the  varieties  of  dissimulation  ;  patient,  but  unwearied  in  revenge  ; 
cool,  calculating,  and  well-read  in  the  volume  of  human  nature.  Under 
his  superintendence  the  Assassins — as  they  were  called — obtainetl  unpre- 
cedented supremacy  throughout  Asia ;  and  from  theii*  strong  Persian  fast> 
nasa  at  Al-Mawt,  when  Haasan-*or  '  the  Old  Man  of  the  mountain,'  as 
himself  and  Us  descendants  weva  styled, — resided,  gave  laws  even  to  dm 
kbalifs  at  Bagdad.  Their  chief  weapon  waa  the  dagger;  they  rarely  en- 
gaged in  open  warfare  ;  but,  assuming  every  variety  of  disguise,  and  spread 
by  thousands  over  every  part  of  Asia,  they  execute<l  their  chieftain's  be- 
hests, to  whom  they  were  devoted  as  to  a  deity,  with  adroit  and  insatiable 
enthusiasm.  Nothing  was  too  mighty  nor  too  inglorious  for  their  revenge  ; 
neither  prince  nor  peasant  escaped  them,  for  they  moved  in  darkness  ;  and, 
in  point  of  nwnbers,  coniisteney,  and  perseverance,  equalled,  if  they  did 
not  esoaad  biibop  Ratio's  army  of  rats.  The  manner  in  which  Vimuk 
flnt  initiated  each  votary  into  his  sect  is  thus  picturesquely  described 

There  was  at  Al-Mawt,  and  also  at  Masiat,  in  Syria,  a  deUdons  garden, 
encompassed  with  lofty  walls,  adorned  With  trees  and  flowers  of  every 
kind — with  murmuring  brooks  and  translucent  lakes — with  bowers  of  roses 
and  trellices  of  the  vine — airy  halU  and  splendid  kiosks,  furnisbe<i  with  the 
carpets  of  Persia  and  the  silks  of  Byzanzium.  Beautiful  maidens  and 
blooaring  boys  were  the  inhabitaata  of  thn  deHcioos  spot,  which  ever  re- 
aeuidad  with  the  melody  of  birdti,  the  mnmrar  of  atreams,  and  the  raviah- 
ing  tones  of  voices  and  instruments — all  ns|Nfcd  contentment  and  plea- 
wm^ — When  the  chief  had  noticed  any  youth  to  be  distinguished  for 
strength  and  resolution,  he  ituited  hiui  to  a  banquet,  where  he  placed  him 
beside  himself,  conversed  with  him  on  the  happiness  reserved  for  the  faith- 
ful, and  contrived  to  administer  to  him  an  intoxicating  draught  prepared 
from  the  hyoscyamus.  While  insensible  he  waa  conveyed  into  the  garden 
of  dilight,  and  thera  awakeaad  by  the  applieatlon  of  vinegar.   On  open- 
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ing  his'  tym  all  paradise  met  his  view ;  the  black««y«d  aad  blae-robed 
liowies  snrroauded  him,  obedient  to  his  wishes ;  sweet  music  filled  his 
ears ;  the  richest  viands  were  served  up  in  the  most  costly  vessels ;  and 
the  choicest  wines  sparkled  in  golden  cups.  The  fortunate  youth  believed 
himself  really  in  the  paradise  of  the  prophet,  and  the  language  of  his  at- 
tendants confinned  the  ddnsion.  Wbm  he  bad  had  bb  fill  of  enjoyment, 
and  nature  wm  yieldmg  to  exhaiiftuni,  the  opiate  was  again  administered, 
and  the  sleeper  transported  back  to  the  aide  of  the  chief,  to  whom  he  com* 
municated  what  bad  passed,  and  wbo  aaanrod  him  of  tlie  trudi  and  realitjr 
of  all  he  had  experienced,  telling  him  such  was  the  bliss  reserved  for  the 
obedient  servants  of  the  Imaum,  and  enjoining  at  the  same  tinne  the  strict- 
est secresy.  Ever  after  the  rapturous  vision  possessed  the  imagination  of 
the  deluded  enthusiast,  and  he  panted  for  the  hour  when  death,  received 
in  obeying  the  oonnands  of  hb  enperior,  ahomld  diamiia  him  to  the  bowen 
of  pBriidiae."-~AAer  a  away— more  or  leas  in  the  aacendaat— of  eeatnriei^ 
over  Asia»  the  Assassins  were  finally  exterminated  by  Mango,  the  great 
khan  of  Tartary.  The  Persian  Mollabs  in  yain  demanded  the  extirpation 
of  this  heretical  and  murderous  fratomity,  for  no  prince  durst  then  attempt 
it,  till  this  prince  sent  his  brother,  Hoolakoo,  with  a  great  army  into  Iran, 
who,  having  subdued  that  country,  and  dethroned  the  last  khalif  of  Bag- 
dad, marched  against  Rocnodden,  the  last  prince  of  this  detestable  dynasty, 
took  him  prisoner,  diamaatled  all  hie  hill-forta,  and  pnt  to  death  npwarda 
of  12,000  Hassaneea,  an  act  by  which  he  rendered  aomo  atonement  to  the 
nation  he  conquered,  for  the  erils  be  inflicted  by  bis  inroad. 

HoolakooJ]  After  these  transactions,  Hoolakoo  fixed  bis  conrt  at 
Maragha  in  Aderbeidjan,  and  devoted  his  few  remaining  years  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sciences.  Philosophers  and  astronomers  were  assembled 
from  every  part  of  his  dominions,  who  laboured  in  works  of  science,  under 
the  direction  of  bis  favourite,  Nasroddiu  il  Toosee.  The  summit  of  a  moan- 
tarn  doae  to  Mangha  waa  lefoUed,  and  an  obeerfatory  boill  upon  it,  the 
fonndation  of  whidi  atill  remmna,  and  is  shown  to  travellers  as  the  spot 
where  Nasroddin  formed  those  astronomical  tables  so  celebrated  nuder  the 
name  Zidge  ul  Khanee.  The  successors  of  Hoolakoo,  denominated  the 
Ecllchanuan  dynasty,  or  the  dynasty  of  the  or  thbeSy  expired  in  133d| 
in  the  person  of  Mohammed  Kho<iabundah. 

Tamerlane.^  Timoor,  or  Tamerlane,  as  he  is  more  commonly  named, 
after  having  by  dint  of  •accesifnl  perwveranoe  conquered  all  Mawaral- 
ni^  and  Eastern  P^m,  fonnd  it  an  eaiy  matter  to  reduce  the  weeteni 
pfoyinces  of  that  region,  as  almost  every  one  of  these  bad  a  distinct  mler. 
After  the  death  of  that  fanatical  savage,  Timoor  Bek,  hb  empire,  like 
those  which  preceded  it,  perished  with  himself,  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
quarrels  of  his  numerous  sons  and  grandsons  who  contended  for  a  sceptre 
which  none  of  them  could  wield  ;  but  it  was  so  far  fortunate  for  Pensia 
that  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  Shah  Rokh,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
his  descendante.  It  was  atill  ravaged,  however,  by  tlie  internal  feuds  of 
the  Turkoman  chiefs  of  the  Ak  and  Kara  Kyonlooy  or  <  the  white  and  tha 
black  sheep,'  so  called  from  the  figures  of  these  ftnimfH  depicted  on  their 
respective  standards*  Usnn  Hassan  succeeded  in  conquering  his  rivale^ 
but  was  unable  to  leave  an  undivided  power  and  an  undisputed  sceptre  to 
any  of  his  descendants, — a  circumstance  which  paved  the  way  for  the  ac- 
cession of  a  dynasty  very  diiferent  from  any  which  bad  yet  governed 
Persia. 

Sugkveean  Difnasly.'}    For  many  years  a  family,  who,  though  in  a  pri- 
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▼ate  station,  enjoyed  a  very  considerable  influence,  Iiad  resided  at  Ari^eMl 
in  Aderbeidjan.    This  influence  arose  from  their  descent  from  Muosah, 
the  seventh  Iraaum,  and  their  hereditary  reputation  for  sanctity.  Sheik 
Sftflveoddiftf  one  of  this  family,  was  •  eontemponuy  of  the  great  Tuttoor, 
ania  the  supposed  sanctity  of  his  chanetsr  attracted  the  legaid  of  thia 
fanatical  hero,  who  condescended  to  fisit  htm  in  his  retired  cell,  tod 
asked  what  ftrour  he  could  confer  upon  him.    "  Release  those  prisoners 
you  have  brought  from  Roum  (Anatolia),"  was  the  noble  answer.  Tiraoor 
complied  with  the  generous  request,  and  the  grateful  Turkish  tribes — 
being  seven  in  number — as  soon  as  they  had  regained  their  freedom  de- 
clared themselves  the  devoted  disciples  of  him  to  whom  they  owed  it. 
Thair  ehOdnBii  ptessffsd  sacrad  ^  obligatioii  of  their  fathers,  and  the 
desoendants  of  toe  captivea  of  Timoor  becanie  the  sapportera  of  the  fiuiiil^ 
of  SvdUmt  and  enabled  the  son  of  a  devotee  to  ascend  tfaa  throne  of  Pnsia. 
A  better  motive  for  obedience,  or  a  nobler  origin  of  power  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  compass  of  history.    These  seven  Turkish  tribes,  continuing 
their  devoted  aiiherence,  ultimately  succoeded  in  raising  Jsvinily  a  descendant 
of  Suffeeoddin,  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  as  his  most  attached  and 
trusty  followers  were  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  privily  of  wesring 
n  red  cap,  and  by  the  appellation  of  Kml  Bath  or « golden  beads,'  which 
has  descended  to  their  posterity.   The  change  whidi  Ismail  introduced 
was  not  merely  that  of  a  new  dynasty  of  sovereigns,  but  ahothat  of  ao 
established  schism  in  the  Mussulman  faith.     The  pious  ancestors  of 
Ismail  had  always  cherished  a  strong  predilection  for  Ali,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  pretended  prophet,  and  his  nephew,  in  proference  to  Aboobeker, 
Omar,  and  Osman,  by  whom  he  was  excluded  from  tlio  khalifate.  The 
•batton  of  this  schism  were  called  Sheeaht  or  '  sectai  ians,'  (which  had 
always  bsen  the  anpellation  of  the  Totaries  of  Alt,  even  in  the  days  of  thn 
Bagdad  khalifate,)  and  gloried  m  the  name,  as  this  schism  rend^ed  the 
Persians  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Soonees  or  orthodox  Mohammedanst 
Ismail  cherished  it  as  the  surest  foundation  of  his  power,  and  chief  sup- 
port of  his  family.    Tliis  ])rodured  a  war  with  sultan  Selira,  the  political 
head  of  the  Soonees,  who  advanced  from  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  and  well  disciplined  army  to  chastise  the  Sheeahs  and  their  ahah, 
whom  the  Tbiks  denounced  as  the  slave  of  Satan.   An  action  took  place 
in  1514  in  the  plain  of  Khoee  on  the  frontiers  of  Aderbeidjan,  in  wMdi 
Ismail  snffiared  a  complete  defeat.   On  the  death  of  Sdim,  however.  Is* 
mail  resumed  his  native  courage,  cro8se<l  the  Araxes,  and  conquered 
Georgia.    The  SuflFaveean  dynasty  thus  founded  and  established  by  Ismail 
lasted  for  more  than  200  years. — Shah  Tntnnsp^  his  successor,  was  only 
10  years  old  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  and  rcii^ned  53  years.  Nothing 
remarkable  occurred  during  his  long  reign.    In  the  reign  of  Mohammed 
Xkodahutulak,  hta  snccessor,  the  Persisns  lost  the  whole  of  Aderbeidjan, 
Geoiigia,  Armenia^  and  Sheerwan^ — ^Hts  son,  Abboi^  who  sncoeedod  in 
1585,  spent  the  fifst  17  years  of  hia  long  reign  in  repressing  the  power  of 
the  rival  khans,  and  in  restoring  the  internal  tranqnillity  of  his  curtailed 
dominions.    What  contributed  much  to  the  future  successes  of  Abbas, 
was  the  fortunate  arrival  of  the  two  Shirleys,  English  gentlenion  of  for- 
tune, at  the  head  of  26  followers  gallantly  mounted  and  richly  furnished, 
who  announced  themselves  to  him  as  soldiers  of  fortune,  desirous  of  enter- 
ing Ua  snrvice  to  fight  against  the  Turks,  then  the  terror  of  Christendom. 
Pleased  and  flattered  widi  this  ooenrrenoe,  shah  Ahhas  gave  them  a  moet 
gndons  leoeption,  and  by  meana  of  thsaa  romantic  advantnreis  Earopaan 
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Jiscipline  was  introduce^}  into  the  Persian  anny,  and  the  use  of  cannon 
and  muskets.  Abbas  was  thas  enabled  to  meet  the  Turks  ou  more  equal 
terms  than  any  of  his  prederossor*?.     In  he  conimeiicod  oflVnsive 

operatioas  against  tiiem  by  the  capture  ot  Nehuvenil.  He  then  crossed 
Aft  'Waai  Ona  into  Aderbeidjan,  and,  defeating  the  Tuddsh  commander, 
he  fetook  Trarii,  wfaidb  fSor  18  yean  had  been  in  their  poaseasion.  Erinm 
Avas  next  invested,  and  fell  early  in  the  year  1604*.  Alarmed  at  these 
victories,  the  Turks  mot  him  with  an  army  of  100,000  m»Mi  supported  by 
artillery,  on  the  21-th  of  August,  1605.  A  battle,  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Turks  sustained  a  decisive  defeat,  took  place.  Five  pashiis 
were  slain,  and  five  taken  prisoners,  with  more  tlian  20,000  men.  Sir 
Robert  Shirley  received  three  wounds  in  this  action.  Following  up  his 
Tictofiee,  the  ahah  expelled  the  Turin  from  Shirwan,  Aderi>eidjan,  Arme* 
nia»  Geofgia,  Koordistan,  and  the  territory  of  Bi^jdad,  which  fell  under  hit 
power  in  1623.  Envying  the  prosperity  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf  from  the  possession  of  Ormos,  and  ignorant  at  the  same  time  of 
the  cau^ies  of  it,  he,  with  the  assistiince  of  tlje  English  Fast  India  com- 
pany, took  it  from  the  Portuguese.  Both  parties  were  deceived  in  this 
coiKpicst,  the  one  from  ignorance  and  jealousy,  and  the  other  by  the  posi- 
tive refusal  of  AMms  or  his  succmsors  to  allow  the  English  to  fortify 
Ormns  or  any  island  in  the  Persian  gulf.  Gombroon  was  but  a  poor  boon 
to  the  Ea^ish  far  the  0Qni|neat  of  Ormns.  Perna  more  than  doubled  her 
popttlatioo  under  the  awlay  of  shah  Ahbas.— His  snceessor,  Shah  Se/t^ 
was  a  cowardly  t}Tant,  who  reigtied  1 1  years,  and  lost  Ba,,'dad  to  the 
Turks,  and  Candahar  to  the  Great  Mogul. — In  IG4;0  S/iah  Ahhas  suc- 
ceed»'d,  and  reiLnied  25  years. — Shah  Suliman  during  a  lonir  reitrn  did 
nothing  politically  remarkable. — The  first  20  years  of  the  reigii  of  his 
successor,  Huueyn^  the  last  of  the  race  that  swayed  a  sceptre,  passed  in 
that  deep  calm  which  often  precedes  a  storm.  The  pemcntions  excited 
by  the  intolerant  Sheeah  priests  provoked  the  Soonee  tribes  of  Koordi- 
Stan  and  the  Afghan  tribes  of  Candahar  to  r(>vf)It  ;  and  the  rebellion  organ- 
ized in  different  provinces  spread  gradually  towards  the  centre,  by  the 
increasing  incursions  of  the  Bactiauree  tribes,  who  devastated  the  very 
environs  of  Lspjdian,  and  the  growing  successes  of  the  Afirhain  f>f  Canda- 
hai  and  Herat,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  ever  predatory  Usbecs, 
ravaged  the  provinces  of  Khorasan  and  Kermao.  Through  the  incapacity 
of  the  Persian  generals,  the  Afghans  successively  advanced  from  oonqnerit 
to  conqueat  under  the  command  of  their  able  leader  Mur  Vaes,  till  in 
Mardi,  1722,  they  appeared  before  Ispahan.  Tlie  Afghan  army  amounted 
only  to  20,000  men,  and  were  wholly  destitute  of  artillery.  Yet  this 
apparently  despicahlr'  force  defeated  under  tlie  \<'ry  walls  of  the  capital  a 
Persian  army  provi<led  with  a  train  of  21  pieces  of  cannon  ;  hut  as  the 
Afghans  were  unable  to  storui  the  city,  or  carry  on  a  regular  train  of  be- 
sieging operations,  they  blockaded  it,  whilst  their  disposable  forces  laid 
waste  the  wliole  country  around  to  such  a  degree  that  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century  haa  not  repaired  the  ruin  inflicted  by  their  marauding  bandsi 
At  last  Ispahan  sunundered,  and  the  sceptre  passed  away  from  t)ie  nerv&! 
less  grasp  of  the  eowanily  Unsseyn  into  the  hands  of  an  obscure  Afghan 
chief. 

Afghan  Dj/nusty.~\  Mahimmly  though  n<»\v  ehnated  beyond  his  utmost 
hopes  to  the  possession  of  an  empire  of  which  his  own  country  forme<l 
but  a  small  province,  aoonlMnd  it  an  easier  task  to  conquer  than  to  reign; 
H*etoed  amidst  the  wraek  of  an  empire,  threatened  by  t|tt  TuHca  oo  the 
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whilst  the  interior  was  wasted  by  herds  of  plundering  nomadic  tribei* 
The  Russians,  who  had  already,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  Peter,  com- 
menced that  career  of  political  greatness  which  now  threatens  the  inde- 
pendence of  Asia,  had  taken  Derbend  and  Baku  ;  the  Lesgians  of  Da^h- 
istan  had  conquered  Sheerwan ;  the  Turks  had  invaded  Armeuia  and 
Aderbeidjan,  and  captured  Erivan  and  Tauris ;  and  Kazveea  bad  rarolted. 
Alarmed  at  the  daoger  of  lim  ritnatioii  on  every  aide>  and  more  eapeeiaUy 
from  tbe  nativea  it^ioie  comtiy  be  had  conquered,  he  determined  to. 
destroy  as  many  of  them  as  be  could  in  order  to  preserve  his  power  and 
bis  life.  With  this  design  the  Persian  nobles  were  invited  to  a  splendid 
fcant,  and  300  of  them  who  accepted  the  invitation  were  massacred  with 
their  male  offspring.  The  same  ti*agedy  was  acted  towards  his  Persian 
guards,  who  had  abandoned  their  legitimate  lord,  and  joined  bim.  A 
general  slaughter  of  the  defenceless  and  peaces  ehiaeBa  followed,  and 
after  a  oontinned  carnage  of  16  days,  Ispahan  was  lef^  withont  mhabltaats. 
Siortiy  alter  the  perpetration  of  these  crimes,  Mahmood  was  seized  with 
raving  madness  ttid  died*  His  coasiii»  Askrojfi  succeeded  him  in  Apnl» 
1725,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  much  more  able  and  politic  prince.  Peter, 
the  Russian  sovereign,  was  now  dead,  and  the  progress  of  the  Russians  was 
impeded  by  the  unwholsome  air  of  Sheerwan,  and  a  timid  government. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Afghan  dynasty  might  have  succeeded  in 
Ftosia  as  well  as  any  of  those  wUcb  preceded  it,  bnt  for  their  own  in- 
ternal fends,  and  the  sodden  appeamee  of  that  eztiamdinaiy  man.  Nadir 
Kooii,  who  had  espoused  tbe  cause  of  Tamasp,  the  son  of  shah  Hnsseyn, 
as  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Iran. 

Nadir  Kooli']  Nadir  Kooli  was  a  Turk  of  the  Afshar  tribe,  and  bom 
in  the  fort  of  Dereguz  in  1687.  He  was  possessed  of  that  bold  and 
commanding  character  which  distinguishes  tbe  princes  who  found  an  em- 
pire from  Uiose  that  inherit  lU  The  steps  by  which  lie  rose  from  the 
hnmhie  station  of  ap  Afshar  ahepherd  to  the  mnsnnd  of  empire,  are  bnt 
imperfectly  known,  and  indistmctly  traced  by  the  pen  of  his  biographer, 
Meena  Mabadi.  All  that  we  oertmnly  know  is  that  he  early  acquired 
a  commanding  influence  over  tbe  nomadic  trihos  of  Afsbars  mid  Jiiayrs, 
and  tiie  Khorasanian  Koords.  In  the  reign  of  the  last  princes  of  the 
Suffaveeah  dynasty,  the  northern  and  westfm  parts  of  Persia  had  been 
overrun  by  tlie  Turks  as  far  as  Ilamadan  and  Ardebil,  and  the  Wallees  of 
Georgia,  witli  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  had  submitted  to 
the  Ottoman  Porle.  Nadir  Shah  rose  to  retrieve  the  character  of  lua 
country,  and  redeem  her  lost  territory.  By  a  snceession  of  victorisa,  inters 
mpted  by  only  one  defeat,  he  drove  the  Turks  from  all  the  ancient  nor^ 
them  possessions  of  the  Suffaveeah  kings,  in  which  were  included  tbe  pro- 
vinces and  districts  of  Georgia,  Sheerwan,  Shekkee,  Ganja,  and  Erivan.  The 
places  belonging  to  Persia,  on  tlie  bhores  of  the  Caspian,  which  had  been 
Ireacherously  seized  by  the  czar  Peter  of  Russia,  were  recovered  ;  and  all  her 
original  dependencies  on  tbe  side  of  tbe  Caucasus  once  more  acknowledged 
her  authority.  The  ancient  femily  of  the  Wallees  of  Geergia  was  raised 
to  the  dependent  thnme  of  that  country ;  and  Nadir,  by  dividing  it  usto 
two  kingdoms,  weakened  the  power  of  its  princes,  and  was  enabled  to  re- 
ward the  services  of  Heraclius,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  India,  with 
one  of  the  crowns.  After  the  death  of  Nadir  Shall,  Persia  continued 
for  many  years  to  be  torn  by  contending  factions ;  and  the  kii»gs  of  Geor- 
gia, harassed  by  continued  attacks  from  the  mountaineers,  whom  they 
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were  unable  to  control,  made  a  einmltaiieous  application  to  Rassia  for 

assistance,  which  was  granted.  This  occurred  about  1752,  and  may  be 
considered  the  first  step  towards  the  separation  of  Georeia  from  Persia; 
for  Russia,  from  this  time  forward,  pressed  with  persevering  activity  her 
intercourse  with  these  Persian  dependencies.  After  a  struggle  of  16  years, 
Xmreem,  a  Koordish  chief  of  the  Zand  tribe,  overcame  all  his  competitors 
for  tbe  throne  of  Western  Perria.  His  brother,  Zukkee^  who  sooeeeded 
]iim»  lost  his  life  in  an  insurrection  produced  by  his  own  cmelty;  and  the 
four  sonrivii^  sons  fell  victims  to  toe  ambition  and  cmelty  of  ^eir  nndes 
and  cousins,  who,  in  their  turns,  successively  fell  victims  to  each  other's 
lust  of  regal  power.  Looft  Aly  Khan,  the  youngest  and  the  best  of  them, 
fell  in  an  unsuccessful  contest  with  Aga  Mohammed  Khaun,  the  founder 
of  the  present  dynasty.  By  the  death  of  this  chivalrous  prince  in  1 794<, 
Aga  Mohammed  became  sde  mler  of  Western  Ferna.  He  was  the  son 
of  Sedar  Mohammed  Khan  Khnjnr,  a  petty  chief  of  Mamderaim,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  his  state  by  Nadir  Shall.  In  1795  he  assembled 
a  considerable  army  at  Teheran,  and  moving  rapidly  into  Georgia,  defeated 
Heraclius  near  Teflis,  and  entered  that  city  before  general  Goodovitch, 
who  commanded  the  Russian  troops  in  the  line  of  the  Caucasus,  could 
arrive  to  oppose  him.  His  desire  to  intimidate  the  Georgians,  by  making 
a  fearful  example  of  their  capital,  induced  him  to  abandon  it  to  the  rapine 
of  his  soldiers ;  while  the  religions  enthusiasm  he  had  excited  in  hia  army, 
and  the  natural  ferocity  of  hia  troops,  prepared  them  to  take  ample  advanr 
tage  of  the  license  he  had  given.  The  empress  Catherine  IL,  shocked 
and  irritated  by  the  vengeance  which  had  fallen  on  Georgia  in  consequence 
of  its  having  transferred  its  allegiance  to  Russia,  immediately  declared  war 
against  Persia ;  and  in  the  followinir  year,  count  Valerian  Zuboff,  with  a 
large  force,  marched  upon  Derbcnd  early  in  the  summer,  took  that  for- 
tress by  assault,  and  received  the  submission  of  Badkoo,  Kooba,  and  Sheer- 
wan,  whoae  goremorB  he  changed,  in  the  anttumn  he  renewed  his  oper- 
ations, wintered  in  Moghan,  and  had  taken  Einaellee,  Lonkeran,  Ganja, 
and  the  island  of  Saree,  when  Paul  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  and 
recalled  the  army.  Aga  Mohammed  Khan  was  at  this  time  employed  in 
Khorassan,  and  on  hearing  of  Zuboffs  successes,  hastily  returned  to  oppose 
him ;  hut  before  he  could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  the  Russians  had 
already  abandoned  almost  all  their  conquests.  Ibrahim  Khulleel  Khan, 
the  chief  of  Karabaugh,  bad  hitherto  succeeded  in  holding  tbe  fort  of 
Sheeaha  against  Aga  Sfohammed  Khan :  bvl  the  inhabitants^  wearied  by 
the  oontinned  systemalie  plunder  of  their  country  from  year  to  year,  at 
length  rose  against  their  chief,  and  compelling  him  to  fly  to  Daghestan, 
delivered  up  Sheesha  into  the  hands  of  the  Shah,  who  was  advancing  witli 
a  powerful  army  to  invade  Geoi^a.  He  had  only  been  a  few  days  at 
Sheesha,  when  he  was  murdered  by  some  of  Ins  menial  domestics  whom 
he  bad  threatened  to  put  to  death  ;  and  his  nephew,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  too  much  occupied  in  consolidating  his  power,  and  establishing  his 
authority,  to  be  able  to  pursue  the  bold  policy  of  his  predeoeHor. 

FuUeh  Ati  Khan:}  The  reignliig  shah  had  hia  way  to  the  throne 
smoothed  for  him  by  tiie  destmctton  of  every  one  whom  Aga  Mohamnie4 
judged  likely  to  dispute  the  succession  with  him,  even  tbtt  of  his  own 
half  brother,  Jaaffer  Koulee.  Futteh,  however,  had  to  suppress  three 
successive  rebellions  before  he  could  considt^r  liimself  secure  of  regal 
power.  His  reign  of  30  years  has  been  mglorious  and  unsuccessful. 
PosMssed  of  neither  military  talents  nor  courage,  he  has  lost  Georgia, 
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AnMBb)  and  Sheerwan,  probably  for  erer.  In  the  first  war  ^ith  the 
Kussians,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  1813,  the  Rnssians,  though  unable 
to  take  Erivan,  retained  all  Georgia,  Slieerwan,  and  part  of  Armenia,  with 
the  extensive  plain  of  Mogan,  and  part  of  Talish.  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Ilia  dominions,  the  Usbeca  have  repeatedly  laid  waste  Western  Khoras- 
na  without  anf  eflectoal  naiflMice.  In  1826  Khoraaaui  was  ovcmm 
1>7  aa  Uabeck  anny  of  40,000  men  headed  hy  Rehmaa  Kalee  Khan,  mm 
of  Raheem  Khan  of  Kheera.  Mewbed  was  said  to  have  been  anrpxiaed 
and  taken,  though  other  accounts  stated  that  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat  to  Sermks.  Onr  information  respecting  the  poli- 
tical state  of  affairs  is  very  imperfect  and  contradictory ;  so  that  nothing 
positive  can  be  at  present  stated  how  matters  stand. 

JEuropean  Relations.^  The  connexion  of  England  with  Persia  may  be 
■aid  to  bare  commenced  with  the  mission  of  general  Sir  John  Malocdm 
to  Tebian  in  J800 ;  and  the  6nt  firnita  of  the  alliance  weie  the  comnei^ 
cial  and  political  treaties  concluded  by  him  in  1801.  The  latter  engaged 
Persia  to  attack  the  Afghans,  who  then  threatened  our  possessions  in 
India,  and  to  exclude  the  French  from  the  gulf  of  Peraia.  In  1805,  the 
shah,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  RusHia,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Napoleon,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  requesting  his  assistance,  and 
desiring  to  form  an  idliauce  with  France.  So  little  was  at  that  time  known 
of  Peiaia  in  Europe,  that  the  court  of  Fvia  were  twen  ignorant  whether 
the  penon  who  bad  addrowcd  those  letten  were  really  entitled  to  the 
rank  he  assumed,  and  M.  Jaubert  was  sent  to  Tehran  to  aaeertain  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  atate  of  affatrs  in  thai  quarter.  On  the 
return  of  M.  Jaubert  to  Europe,  in  1806,  Meerza  Reeza  was  sent  by  the 
Persian  government  on  an  embassy  to  Napoleon,  whom  lie  accompanied 
to  Tilsit,  and  with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
emperor  at  Finkenstein,  in  May,  1807. 

1ml  the  same  year  Mahomnied  Nehee  Khan  waa  aent  on  a  munon  to  the 
BritiBh  goyenunent  in  India,  to  claim  onr  aaaistance  agwnat  Rnana ;  Imt 
thia  aission  was  unsuccessful ;  and  Penia,  losing  all  hope  of  support  from 
her  old  ally,  had  no  alternative  but  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
France.  Tlie  possessions  of  Groat  Britain  in  India  had  become  SO  impor- 
tant, that  it  was  believed  Ijer  ])Ower  in  Europe  mitrht  ho  affected  hv  an 
attack  on  her  Eastern  dominions  ;  and  Napoleon,  therotoro,  turnin^'^  his 
attention  to  Asia,  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  which  was  aflorded  him  to 
establish  a  connexion  with  Persia,  which  be  justly  considered  a  necessary 
preparatory  step  to  bis  projected  inrasion  of  loidia.  General  Gardanne 
was  charged  with  a  mission  from  the  French  emperor  to  the  court  of  the 
shah,  and  the  failure  of  the  application  which  had  been  made  to  bidia  for 
assistance — the  readiness  with  which  the  French  had  entered  on  the 
alliance,  and  the  promises  which  were  made  by  the  French  ambassador, — 
combined  to  secure  to  him  a  distinguished  reception.  The  success 
which  attended  the  mission  of  general  Gardanne  forced  the  British  govern- 
ment, here  and  in  India,  to  take  measures  to  counteract  the  views  of 
France ;  and  from  the  commenoement  of  this  competition  between  Fkance 
and  England  for  ascendaney  in  the  councils  of  Persia  may  he  dated  her 
political  connexion  with  Europe.  From  this  time  forward  Persia  became 
inseparably  connected  with  European  policy ;  and  though  the  circumstances 
which  first  caused  her  to  be  involved  in  it  have  ceasod  to  exist,  others 
have  arisen  which  must  continue  to  operate  as  powerfully,  antl,  probably, 
much  more  steadily,  to  draw  her  more  and  more  within  the  range  of  tlie 
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CAlculations  of  oar  leading  cabinets.  The  favoarable  reception  of  the 
niissioD  of  Sir  Harford  Jone??,  in  1808,  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of 
the  French  agents  from  Persia,  while  she  was  still  engaged  in  a  war  with 
KusBta,  put  an  end  fur  the  time  to  all  competition  for  the  friendship  of  the 
•bthf  nd  kid  the  fonndation  of  an  alliance  between  the  crowoa  of  Great 
Brilaiii  and  Penia,  which  wm  oosfinnad  by  a  preUmiaary  tnatjr.  In 
181 1  Sir  Harfocd  JoBes  returned  to  England,  and  tiie  Peniaa  ambaa8ador» 
who  had  been  sent  to  Loadoa  with  the  ratification  of  the  piaJiminwy 
treaty,  returned  to  Persia,  accompanied  by  Sir  Gore  Ouaeley,  in  quality 
of  ambassador  extraordiiiiii  y  from  the  king  of  England.  The  subsidy 
payable  to  Persia,  which  had  been  fixed  by  Sir  H.  Jones  on  a  smaller  scale, 
was  raised  to  200,000  tomauuu  annually.  A  defiuitiye  treaty  was  con- 
dndfld  on  the  be^  of  the  ptdiniiaary  engagemnte  tBtoed  into  hf  Sir 
H.  Jonea,  and  immeiuie  praaonta  wwe  laTitbed  on  the  ahah  and  hia  eoor- 
lien,  to  keep  alive  the  fiMdIy  feeling  whidi  had  happily  been  escited 
towards  England. 

In  the  meantime  the  memorable  war  between  France  and  Rn^ia,  which 
terminated  in  the  signal  discomfiture  of  Napoleon,  had  commenced,  and 
the  amicable  relations  which  had,  in  consequence,  been  established  between 
Great  Britain  and  Kusaia,  led  our  government  to  undertake  the  mediation 
of  peeee  between  thai  power  and  Pem.  In  18U,  by  the  mediatien  of 
the  Britieh  anibesaeder»  a  treaty  of  peace  waa  ecodnded  at  Goo1ktan»  In 
Karabao^,  by  which  Penia  added  to  Rnana  aU  her  acquisitions  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  engaged  to  maintain  no  navy  in  the  Caspian ;  while 
Russia  became  bound  to  aid  tlie  heir  to  the  crown  of  Persia  against  all 
competitors  for  the  throne.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  returned  home  in  1814, 
leaving  Mr  Morier  in  quality  of  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Persian 
court ;  and  in  the  same  year  Mr  Ellis  was  sent  on  a  special  nuasion  to 
modify  the  defimtifetrantycondnded  by  Sir  Gere  Oneeley.  llieenead* 
ed  treaty  eondndnd  by  Meiaie  Morier  and  EUia  la  that  wfaidi  is  now  in 
forcie»  end  which  definea  the  nature  of  our  relations  with  die  Persian 
government.  By  it  Great  Britain  is  bound  to  pay  Persia  an  yearly  sub- 
sidy of  200,000  tomauns  to  maintain  troops  in  the  ovoiit  of  her  being 
attacked  by  any  power  at  war  with  England  ;  and  should  P<;rsia  be  attack- 
ed by  any  power  at  peace  with  England,  we  engage  to  use  our  mediation 
towarda  an  amicable  adjnatment ;  bat»  ahenld  It  fail,  to  pay  the  beCMRe- 
apedlied  inbaidy  for  the  support  ef  troepe.  Fenia»  on  her  aide,  engages 
to  ofaetrnct  any  power  seeking  to  peas  throagh  her  territories  for  the  por- 
peee  of  mvnding  India.  In  the  leeent  war  with  Knasiai  aa  Fnrnm  was  the 
attacking  power,  British  mediation  was  precluded. 

JRecent  War  with  Russia.~\  The  details  of  the  recent  war  with  Russia 
are  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  In  this  war  the  Persians 
were  the  ostensible  aggressors,  alleging  that  the  Russians  had  infringed 
the  treaty  of  Gnlistann  in  1813,  by  forcibly  seizing  the  disputable  teifi* 
tory  lying  alongst  the  northern  end  north  eestem  abere  of  the  Gokchn 
lake^  or*  lake  of  Erivan,  and  n  district  bordering  on  Karabengh  between 
the  Capan  and  Megree  nTers.  The  fact  is  that  the  remote  canae  this 
war  lay  in  the  indistinct  natore  of  the  boundary  towards  its  centre  made 
by  the  belligerents  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  Tlie  limits  were  not  marked 
by  any  natural  barrier,  nor  even  any  human  construction,  such  as  towns 
and  fortresses,  so  that  there  existed  a  considerable  tract  between  the  two 
empires,  the  sovereignty  of  nHhich  waa  mMMrtatny  and  It  aw  lid  aa  a  refnge 
finr  roving  bends  of  Koorda  and  Tarfconaniy  who  often  plondaed  both 
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territories,  and  occasioned  matual  demands  for  satisfaction.  Each  power 
of  course  claimed  tliis  territory;  but  Russia,  conscious  of  their  superiority, 
had,  at  the  time  of  the  deaUi  of  the  late  emperor  Alexander,  actually 
■ebed  it,  m  comphuied  of.  In  addttioo  to  tfaia,  the  MokaninodaD  tribes 
borcl«iiig  on  Georgia,  who,  from  their  religious  prejudices  tad  pradotoiy 
habits,  detest  the  Biissiaus,  bitterly  complained  of  the  iosolence  and  aggres- 
sions of  the  Russians  in  Georgia,  and  their  interference  with  their  relip-ious 
tenets  and  prejudices,  of  the  tyranny  and  barbarity  of  the  governor  Yer- 
moloff,  who  had  amputated  tlie  hands  of  a  whole  Caucasian  tribe  merely 
because  a  detachment  of  Russians  had  been  fired  at  by  some  individual, 
ud  they  oflfarad  to  co-opente  wttfa  the  Fenians  m  oise  diey  should  de- 
•clife  war.  Appeek  wen  made  by  the  Mohsmmodaii  duels  oo  the  Geor- 
gim  firontier  to  theur  brethren  in  Peraio,  Mid  the  rage  of  the  Moollaha  was 
inflamed,  and  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  excite  the  shah  to  a  holy  war. 
Roused  by  these  representations,  and  ignorant  of  his  inability  to  contend 
with  Russia,  the  shah  declared  war  agninst  Russia,  unless  slie  would  re- 
store the  disputable  territory,  dismissed  the  Russian  ambassador  Menze- 
koff,  who  was  ofM  ■msted  at  Et^van  on  hu  retmn  in  nolation  of  the 
socrad  rights  of  an  aeeredited  enfoy»  and  dotahied  then  86  days. 

The  war  commenced  hi  Jnly,  1826,  and  the  Persians  wwo  at  lint  sue- 
oessfnl)  as  the  Russians  were  then  unprepared  for  active  operations,  thoir 
army  of  40,000  men  being  dispersed  in  detachments  through  Georgia. 
The  Mohammedans  throughout  Daghistan,  Sheerwan,  and  Shekhee,  rose 
up  in  arms;  the  khan  of  Talish  revolted,  and  cut  oif  the  Russian  detach- 
ments dispersed  throog^nt  his  country,  took  Ashkeran,  and  massacred 
the  gairiae%  and.  In  eoooert  with  a  Penian  force,  besieged  lingkeran, 
the  garrison  of  which,  too  weak  to  thhik  of  deiendnig  it,  abando—d  l»-by 
night,  and  retreated  to  the  isle  of  Saree,  at  the  mou3i  of  Uie  Kv.  The 
people  of  Ganja,  in  Elizahethpol,  instigated  by  their  moollah,  murdered 
the  Russian  garrison  of  300  men ;  and  500  more  were  cut  to  pieces  on 
their  march  to  Karakilissa,  by  400  horsemen  of  Cianja,  headed  by  tho 
same  moolah.  This  religions  personage  absolved  the  people  of  Ganja 
from  dMir  oath  of  aUegiuioe  to  iho  Rnasian  gomnMnt.  Goonnoa^  on 
the  weatem  frontier,  was  taken  by  the  oiidar  of  Erifan,  who  alanghtorad 
oil  the  male  Armenians,  and  sent  their  heads  to  the  Fsnisll  canp,  and 
then  took  Gokcha,  Baliktoo,  and  Aberan.  Karakilissa  was  ofncnMod  1^ 
the  Russians  on  his  approach,  who  retreated  to  Looree,  a  Rtronirer  position. 
Abbas  Mii7:a  directed  his  march  to  Shusha,  in  Karabuu^^li,  iii  tlio  end  of 
July,_the  garrison  of  which,  having  sent  out  some  troops  to  attack  a  Per- 
sian f<wce  which  had  collected  in  the  vicinity,  the  inhabitants  of  Karabaogh 
loae  «p  in  ama  and  eat  thorn  oft  In  hia  niarah  thither,  Abbaa  Muna 
came  op  with  a  Rossian  detachment,  1200  atnmg,  wiA  4  fiaU-pftaoes^  in 
the  pan  of  Knnjerik,  and  attacked  them,— and  tlw  Russians,  altar  losing 
400  men,  surrendered.  Encouraucd  by  this  success,  Ablius  Mirza  took 
the  city  of  Sljusha,  and  invested  'ht'  <  itad*  !.  bt-l  !  Ir.  iiUHl  {Russians  un- 
furnished witii  provisions.  While  thus  employed,  tie  detached  a  force  of 
10,000  men,  commanded  by  his  eldest  sun  and  his  uncle,  witli  6  field- 
pieces,  towards  Teflis,  who  encountered  nearly  an  equal  number  of  Rno- 
aiaai,  commanded  by  general  Mndadoff,  an  Arasenian  brad  by  a  Bmshui 
priest,  and  who  had  Russianized  himself  by  adding  o^to  hia  AnUe  nano^ 
Mudud  (assistance).  Mududoff  totally  defeated  this  Persian  army  at 
Shamkar,  5  farsangs  from  Teflis,  their  general  Ameer  Khan,  being  killed 
4»i  the  spot.    I'his  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Uie  campaign,  for  the  Ros- 
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slans  immediately  advanced  to  Ganja,  and  drove  the  Persians  thence  with 
great  los8,  who  had  previoiuly  slaughtered  the  unwarlike  Armenians,  and 
swept  off  a  colony  of  German  Moravians  settled  near  it,  whom  they  sold 
as  slayes  to  the  Koords.  Abbas  Mirza  now  raised  the  fiiege  of  Sheesha, 
and  marched  towards  Teflis  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  disgrace 
of  his  son.  On  the  22d  Sept.  he  encountered  the  Russian  army  under 
general  Paske witch,  strongly  posted  about  3  miles  from  Ganja.  The  Per- 
sian army  consisted  of  40,000  men,  only  one-half  of  which  were  discip- 
lined troops.  He  attacked  them,  and,  as  might  have  heen  expected,  was 
totally  defeated  with  the  loss  of  2000  men  killed  in  the  field,  whilst  the 
liussians  did  not  lose  one-fourth  of  that  number.  In  the  ensuing  year  the 
Russians,  having  collected  a  large  army  and  a  train  of  battering-artillery, 
were  enabled  to  form  the  siege  of  Erivan,  and  finally  took  it,  in  spite  of 
every  endeavour  of  the  Persians  to  harass  the  operations  of  the  besieging 
army,  by  laying  waste  the  country,  cutting  off  convoys,  &c.  The  Rus- 
sians also  captured  Nakshivan  and  Abbasabad,  and  defeated  the  Persians  in 
another  general  engagement ;  and  so  great  was  the  terror  produced  by 
their  success,  and  the  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tauris  to  their  governor, 
that  they  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  a  Russian  detachment,  whilst 
another  took  possession  of  Ardebil,  and  carrie<l  off  all  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  books  belonging  to  the  tomb  of  sheik  Sooflfee,  and  of  some  of 
the  Sooft'aveean  dynasty.  The  shall,  now  convinced  by  repeated  disastrous 
defeats,  of  his  utter  inability  to  contend  with  the  disciplined  armies  of 
Russia,  and  terrified  for  his  capital  Teheraun,  made  peace  on  such  terms 
as  the  Russian  general  was  pleased  to  dictate.  These  were  :  the  cession 
of  all  he  possessed  beyond  the  A  raxes,  with  the  payment  of  a  million  and 
a  half  sterling  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Persia  may  now  be  consider- 
ed as  at  the  feet  of  Russia.  Another  war  or  two  would  terminate  the 
reign  of  the  present  dynasty,  and  render  Persia  a  province  of  the  Russian 
empire,  already  by  far  too  extensive.  It  is  clear,  that,  at  the  death  of  the 
present  imbecile  and  avaricious  despot,  there  will  be  another  scramble  for 
the  throne  among  his  numerous  sons  and  the  native  chieftains,  and  this 
miserable  country  again,  as  usual,  be  convulsed  with  civil  war.  The  reign- 
ing family  is  hated  throughout  Persia,  except  by  the  particular  tribe  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  warlike  tribes  of  Khorassan  detest  it,  as  also  the 
natives  of  Ghilaun  and  Mazanderaun  ;  and  many  of  the  chiefs  would  wil- 
lingly co-operate  with  any  invaders,  be  they  what  they  will,  in  order  to  be 
rid  of  the  present  family,  destitute  both  of  morality  and  talent,  enemies 
to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  distinguished  solely  by  their  vices. 
Another  event  has  since  taken  place,  which  shows  the  baibarism  of  Per- 
sian manners,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people  to  a  power  whom  they  are 
unable  to  resist,  namely,  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  Russian  ambassador 
and  the  most  of  his  suite,  by  the  populace  at  Teheran,  in  February,  1829, 
in  spite  of  all  endeavours  of  the  shah  to  protect  them.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
of  preventing  Russian  aggrandisement  in  this  quarter;  and  however  much, 
on  political  grounds,  such  aggrandisement  may  be  deprecated,  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  to  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Persia  the  Russian  government 
would  be  a  comparative  blessing,  as  it  would  prevent  a  constant  recur- 
rence of  those  internal  revolutions,  infinitely  worse  than  foreign  warfare, 
which  have  desolated  this  country,  and  tyjp^^^^^gipopulatiou,  for 
upwards  of  a  century. 
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CHAP.  II.-PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

Tmb  general  dMmtemtic  of  Fem  k  iStM  of  a  gvwl  nd  eloroCed 
t««a,  or  upland,  ttodded  with  iimiuiiinble  moontains,  witk  their  cotn- 
■ponding  yalleys,  and  imnienae  doMtt  phdns.  That  it  is  very  eUvAted,  im 
proved  from  the  great  abundance  of  enow,  which  rests  on  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  although  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  but  of  moderate  ele- 
vation above  the  plains.  In  fact — to  use  the  language  of  Chardin — Persia 
is  a  country  of  luountainB,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  any  general  direc- 
tioo,  nor  to  ibnii  a  oontiiiiied  di^.  Hiey  extend  wtmot  order  in  all 
directioiiay  end  are  heaped  «pon  one  anodier  ee  if  tiirowia  al  laadea 
together.  Gronpe,  wfaidi  seem  to  form  the  ooamenoement  of  chains,  are 
suddenly  interrupted  by  smooth,  extensive,  and  very  elevated  plains.  The 
Persian  plateau  joins  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  to  those  of  Koordistan  and  Arme- 
nia, and  passes  into  that  of  Central  Asia  on  the  N.E.  On  the  W.  and  S.W. 
it  looks  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  ;  and,  towards  the  £.,  on  that  of 
the  Indus,  whilit  ite  sontMm  and  nordiem  deelifitiee  tre  die  Fefrin  gulf, 
die  Indian  ooeea,  and  the  Caspian  sea.  Stnbo  hae  divided  thle  oonntry 
into  three  r^ons :  a  distinction  founded  on  an  aoeanite  obaervation  iMf 
the  leading  diflferences  of  dimate  and  prodace,  the  sonthem  division  or 
declivity  bein^  hot,  dry,  and  barren, — the  midland,  cold  and  dry, — and 
the  northern,  moist,  warm,  and  fertile.  This  middle  region,  or  tz:i  eat  body 
of  Persia,  is  from  2500  to  4500  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea,  according 
to  Mr  Fraser,  who  look  its  lerel  in  diibrent  places,  by  ascertaining  the 
temperatare  of  boilbg  water  on  a  thennometer  of  laife  diaseoaionB.* 
From  Mr  Praser's  table  it  appears,  that  the  highest  point,  from  Bulieer  to 
Ispahan,  is  the  valley  of  Arjun,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Peerazun  paa% 
that  the  general  level  of  the  plateau  of  Kashan  is  higher  than  that  to  the 
N.  of  it,  and  that  the  level  of  Koom  may  be  estimated  as  that  of  the  Great 
Salt  Desert,  or  2000  feet.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  inland  lake 
of  Seistaon  is  the  lowest  lerel  of  the  whole  plateau.  It  is  matter  of  re- 
gret, however,  that  Mr  Fraaer  had  no  other  way  of  obCauung  the  eoBip»> 
ative  levels  of  the  phtean  than  that  which  he  employed,  aaitiBhatarada 


.  •  Tba  same  method  was  adopted  by  the  late  unfortanate  traveller,  Brown,  who  found 
Taurb  to  !>•  4600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seii.  Allowing  500  fe«t  of  elevation  to  each 
df^ee  of  de<  rcasinir  tcmp^^rature,  Mr  Fraser  has  given  US  the  following  tM$i  in  his 
route  from  Busheer  to  Teheran,  and  from  Teheimn  to  '      *  * 
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method,  and  subject  to  gr^t  inaccuracy.    The  lower  level,  out  of  which 
the  upland  rises,  is  called  the  Ditshtistan,  or  *  level  country,*  and  stretches 
alon^st  the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  the  Tifrris  on  the  S.,  and,  under 
various  appellations,  alongst  the  uhore  of  the  Caiipian  to  the  northern  foot 
of  the  Elbofs.   Ilia  Mpeol  of  tfab  pbtean,  alraira  with  nounlttoa,  hills, 
falleys,  and  pbinat  Ttho  deiorta  exoe|ited)  would,  it  might  be  snppoeady 
hftffo  a  pleaaing  and  diversified  appearance,  etpedaUy  in  audi  latitudes  as 
tboae  between  30**  and  37°  N. ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
interior  mountains  are  every  where  hare,  arid,  and  forbidding,  in  most 
parts  presenting  nothing  to  view  but  huge  masses  of  gi"ey  rock,  succes- 
sively piled  on  each  other,  or  starting  in  abrupt  ridges  from  the  plain  at 
their  feet.    Though  in  some  placea  indeed  they  have  a  little  soil,  yet  they 
am  aDenHfmed  1^  wood  or  MindM.   For  about  two  montha  in  tlw  ymr  a 
actnty  verdure  tinges  thmr  brown  sides  with  an  emerald  hue,  but  it  is  soon 
scorched  ap  by  the  heat  and  drought  of  sonuMr,  and  the  original  bistre 
colour  is  resumed, — not  a  single  tuft  rotnaining  of  what  vegetated  and 
witiiered  so  rapidly.  The  plains  are  equally  unattractive,  consisting  chiefly 
of  gravel  washed  down  from  the  mountain-tslopes,  or  the  accumulation  of 
some  former  revolution  of  nature  depotiited  in  deep  and  extensive  beds,  or 
of  a  hard  clay,  which,  being  destitnto  of  water,  natnral  or  arti6cial,  ia  aa 
barnren  and  deaarl  as  the  rest.  Water,  that  moat  pvacioaa  boon  of  nature, 
is  almost  a  phenomenon  in  this  arid  regioii;  but  where  it  oeeurs,  whether 
in  the  valleys  or  the  plains,  renders  them  so  much  the  more  pleasing  and 
fertile,  by  their  contrast  to  the  naked  rocks  and  sandy  saline  plains.  The 
rivers  are  but  few  ;  and  rivulets  are  by  no  means  cominon.    In  the  best 
districts,  the  small  proportion  of  cultivated  land  resembles  a  Libyan  oasis, 
jnit  jerring  to  render  all  amnd  it  the  more  dreary.   The  only  treea  to  be 
aaan  are  in  the  upwdena  of  Tillagea,  or  eo  idie  banka  of  atreama,  where  they 
are  planted  for  the  purpose  <^  affording  the  little  timber  used  in  building. 
These  chiefly  consist  of  fruit-trees,  the  noble  cbinar  or  oriental  plane,  the 
tall  poplar,  and  the  cypress.    But  the  contrast  which  these  gardens,  spot- 
ting the  grey  and  dusty  plain  with  their  dark  green  appearance,  produce, 
is  more  melancholy  than  pleasing.    In  short,  a  Persian  landscape  is  totally 
difl'erent  from  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Enrope,  and  the  mind,  to  dwell 
npon  them  with  any  complacency,  mnat  divest  itaelf  of  every  image  which 
gives  beanty  or  intereot  to  anch  landscapes  as  we  are  accustomed  to. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  be  found  to  the  general  picture, — 
some  favoured  spots  to  relieve  the  eye,  as  in  the  provinces  of  Gheelaun 
and  Mazanderaun,  the  districts  of  Astrabad  and  (ioorgaung,  all  on  the 
Caspian  sea ;  and  part  of  Aderbeidjan,  for  Persian  Armenia  is  now  a  Rus- 
sian province*    These  Caspian  provinces  are  as  beautiful  as  wood,  water, 
and  mountmna  hi  their  moat  varied  form,  can  make  them.   The  plain  of 
Neeshapore,  on  the  aonthem  slope  of  the  Elbnis,  and  that  of  Hamadan,  al 
the  foot  of  the  Elwnnd,  and  the  extenaive  valley  of  Kermanshaw,  in  the 
Zagrian  range,  are  also  exceptions.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  valleys 
are  the  only  fertile  and  peopled  spots  in  the  whole  of  the  plateau.  Such 
is  Uie  picture  drawn  by  Mr  Fraser,  of  the  physical  features  of  Persia,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  overcharged.    We  have  been  long 
deceived  on  this  point  by  the  exaggerations  of  oriental  authors.  Even 
Sr  William  Jonoa  himself,  tinged  with  a  love  of  hyperbolical  language, 
ftom  hie  ardent  pursuit  of,  and  intimate  acqnaintaince  with,  oriental  liter- 
ature, tells  us  (tlmugh  he  never 'set  a  foot  on  Persian  ground)  that  ban 
(Persia)  is  the  most  delightful,  the  most  desirable,  and  the  moat  compaet 
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country  on  the  glolie,  preferable,  in  all  these  respects,  to  Eg^ypt,  or  Ye- 
men, or  China.  The  eastern  tales  likewise,  which  delighted  our  early 
youth  by  their  tcenes  of  wonder,  voluptuousness,  and  inexhwutiUe  richeop 
•11  povrtimyed  in  the  florid,  hyperbolical  style  pecaliar  to  Atiatii^  hm.rm 
€(nilributed  their  inflTO^ce  to  throw  of«r  thia  region  of  the  globe  a  negi- 
cal  and  &scinatiog  illusion,  which  must  continue  still  to  envelope  it,  nntil 
dispelled  by  the  cold  and  accurate  lealitiee  on  which  we  gcogmphefimnet 
dwell. 

Mountains.]  The  mountains  that  enclose  the  great  oropediorty  or 
upland  Persian  plain,  are  elongations  of  the  great  Taurian  range,  which 
mna  through  Koordiatannand  Armenia,  and  of  the  Moechian  range,  which 
■eparatea  Annenia  ftom  Greorgia.  Tfaia  latter,  after  forming  the  eonthern 
boundary  of  the  baain  of  the  Kur,  crosses  the  Araiea,  and  enters  Ader- 
beidjan  under  the  name  of  the  Kara-Daghy  where,  connected  with  the 
Kara-Dagh,  it  forms  the  S.W.  boundary  of  the  Chowal  Mogan. 

T/ie  Taiish  Range,']  The  Talish  range  is  the  commencement  of  the 
high  limestone  belt  which  surrounds  the  S<  of  the  Caspian  like  a  bow. 
From  the  plam  of  Mogan  the  direction  of  thia  chain  ia  S.E.  for  about  4 
deg.  of  long,  to  a  point  somewhat  £.  of  Teherann.  From  thia  point  it 
runs  rather  to  the  N«£.  till  abont  62°  E.  long.,  where  it  becomes  identified 
with  the  Paropamisan  mountains.  As  far  E.  as  the  Sefed-rood  or  KiziU 
Ozan,  the  chain  is  called  the  mmntains  of  Talish^  and  the  AlpouSj  E.  of 
that  river,  the  general  name  is  the  Elburz,  from  the  old  Persic  term, 
bordjy  ^  the  mountain.'  This  name,  however,  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
whole  range,  but  also  to  the  Caucasua  itself ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Elbnrn  ia  aho  denommated  the  JEoAtf  Caueatdn,  Thia  cxtenaiTe 
chain  is  connected  with  the  lofty  mountains  of  Stihund,  running  N.  £. 
from  the  lalce  of  Oormeah. — Another  lofty  nnge,  running  N.  £.  from 
the  source  of  the  Ki/il-Oz;in  and  the  Karasu,  called  the  Kojian  Kohy 
or  *  the  tiger  mountain,'  near  the  source  of  the  Karasu,  joins  the  El- 
burz,  and  forms  the  bouudary  between  Aderbeidjan  and  Irak.  This 
range  is  of  great  elevation.  The  mountain  Savalatiy  at  the  N.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  dbe  Sahnnd  momitains,  80  B.  milea  B.  of  Taniia,  ia  ^ 
higfaett  of  that  cluster,  and  ia  covered  with  perpetual  anow*  Bl^jor 
Willock  ascertained,  in  1825,  its  elevation  to  be  8000  feet  above  its  baae; 
ita  absolute  elevation,  therefore,  must  be  mom  than  13,000  feet.  Respect- 
ing the  elevation  of  the  Elburz,  Mr  Frazer  does  not  think  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Dnman^etid,  their  elevation  exceeds  7000  feet.  But 
Mr  Morier  states  that,  on  arriving  mid-way  between  Arraaghaneh  and 
Aukheud,  they  discovered  from  the  summit  of  an  eminence  an  immense 
chain  of  anow-eUul  moontaina  to  the  N.  in  the  duection  of  Reaht,  and 
mentione.  an  immenae  anow-covered  mouAtain  belonging  to  Aat  nnge, 
called  Aug'JOaghf  or  *  the  white  mountain,'  from  that  very  circumstance. 
The  defile  of  Rowlbar  passes  through  the  Elbura,  aUmg  the  banks  of 
the  Kizil-Ozan,  from  Casbin  to  Ueslit.  Here  the  river,  descending  from 
the  high  level  of  Upper  Media  with  a  furiou-s  and  rapid  torrent,  pierces 
the  base  of  the  range,  wliicli  is  many  miles  in  breadth.  The  road  which 
leads  along  the  chasm  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  practicable  for  loaded 
heaata  from  Gheelan  to  Irak.  It  is  generally  enomted  from  the  atesp 
rocky  cliff  which  oferhanga  the  deep  gnlf  yawning  hek»w.  The  paaa 
crossed  by  Eraser  lay  to  the  M.W.  of  this* — Tiie  pass  of  Aghabler,  also 
crossed  by  the  same  gentleman,  leads  to  Ardebil.  Farther  N.  another 
paaa  leads  from  Astam  to  Ardebil,  and  another,  from  Langiceran  in  the 
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RaMian  Talisb,  leads  between  the  momitaiiis  and  the  tea  to  Shirwan. 
About  60  B.  iniles  to  tbe  S.E.  of  Tebetann  are  the  oelebimted  Caspian 

•tiaitSi  through  which  Alexander  pursued  the  unfortunate  Darius.  There 
are,  however,  2  passes,  which  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Cas- 
hier Pi/lcEy  or  *  Caspian  Straits,  and  which,  from  their  vicinity  to  each 
other,  have  been  frequently  confounded.  The  Caspian  straits,  strictly 
speaking,  are  those  which  lead  from  Media,  direct  to  the  Caspian  sea, 
across  the  Elbnns  momitaiiis;  whereas  the  other  pass,  through  which 
Darios  fled,  nins  E.  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  £lbnrs»  mstead  of 
crosshig  It.  The  commencement  of  these  is  75  B.  miles  almost  due  E. 
of  Teheraun,  at  the  village  of  Ferooscohee. 

Koordislaun  Rangc.~\  The  great  Koordistaun  range  enters  Persia  be- 
tween the  lakes  of  Van  on  the  W.  and  Oornieeauh  on  the  E.,  wliere  it 
forms  the  line  of  boundary.  Their  particular  name  to  the  W.  of  Oorinee- 
auh  was  anciently  the  Caspian  mountains.  Running  S.  £.  they  join  the 
great  central  chain  to  the  S.  of  the  lake  of  Oonneeanh,  called  CkoalTa* 
by  Ptolemy,  and  endently  the  Psrsic  Xko^Ader,  or  *  mountain  of  flie.' 
At  its  south  eastern  extremity,  the  Kho«Ader  branches  into  the  Koflan 
Mohf  running  N.E.  and  into  the  ZagroSf  running  S.  and  S.E.,  and  skirting 
the  valley  of  tho  Towor  Tigris,  the  Shat-al-Arab,  and  the  alluvial  regions 
of  the  Karoon,  the  Jerahee,  and  tiie  Tab,  till  it  joins  the  lofty  range  which 
separates  the  upland  of  Persia  Proper  from  the  Gurmseer,  or  hot  region. 
It  forms,  in  fact,  the  great  weetera  and  southern  buttress  of  the  Persian 
plateau  the  whole  way,  under  various  names,  till  it  meets  the  southern 
prqfectioo  of  the  Beloodiistann  mountains^Firom  Busheer  to  Sheeranz, 
not  less  than  5  ranges  of  mountains,  each  successively  higher  than  the 
other,  roust  be  crossed  before  the  wearied  traveller  begins  to  descend  to- 
wards the  plain  of  Sheerauz.  Tliree  principal  ranges  in  the  centre  of 
the  Koordistaun  chain,  the  Tahiti;,  the  DaroOy  and  the  Koitrtak,  are  of 
great  elevation.  The  range  is  generally  limestone,  and  contains,  like  all 
others  of  a  similar  structure,  many  caves  and  grottoes.  The  whole  range, 
from  whero  it  enters  Pnsia  to  wmto  it  meets  cape  Urboo^  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  Beloochistaun  range,  is  at  least  2000  British  miles,  not 
hicluding  sinuosities.  Tbe  Peerazun^  the  highest  pass  between  Busheer 
and  Sheerauz,  is  estimated  at  7000  feet  by  Lieut.  Alexander.  But  its 
elevation  is  certainly  much  more,  as  the  plain  of  Arjun,  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass,  is  6750  feet  above  the  sea  by  Eraser's  table. 

The  EltvundJ^  The  Elwund,  or  Oronies  of  the  ancients,  is  rather  a 
group  than  a  chain  of  mountains,  covering,  it  is  said,  a  surface  of  60  miles 
of  ground,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  appears  completely  detached  from  its 
noiui-westeni  neighbours,  the  mountaina  of  Ardelan.  ,  It  is  geBerally 
covered  with  snow,  ita  aummtts  being  4^  hours'  ascent  above  Hamadan, 
which  is  itself  in  a  very  elevated  situation.  This  group  abounds  in  springs 
of  the  finest  water,  and  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  plants.  It  is  im- 
possible to  identify  the  Mons  Jasonius  of  Ptolemy,  unless  perhaps  it  he 
the  lofty  range  which  is  crossed  in  the  way  from  Ispahan  to  Kashan,  and 
which  seems  to  be  a  lateral  projection  from  the  Bactiaree  mountains  to- 
wards the  Great  salt  deaert.  The  province  of  Kerman  is  traversed  by 
difeent  ranges  of  mountains^ — ^A  very  lofty  range,  covered  with  snow 
in  some  parts,  separates  the  desert  of  Kerman  from  that  of  Seistaun.  This 
range  runs  N.  and  S- — Another  range  separates  Kerman  on  the  S*  from 
Seistaim  on  the  N.,  and  seems  to  be  the  Monies  Recti  of  Ptolemy.— A 
third  range  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the  district  of  Noormansheer.  It 
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is  rery  lofty,  and  at  all  timet  covered  with  mow.   They  seem  to  be  the 

mountains  of  Maren  mentioned  by  £bn  Hawkel. 

The  Elburz.']  Of  the  Elburz  range,  mount  Damawand,  28  B.  miles 
N.E.  of  Teheran  in  direct  distance,  is  reputed  the  highest  peak,  being 
8533  English  feet  above  the  level  of  that  city,  according  to  M.  Tresel,  a 
French  traveller,  who  crossed  the  Mazanderaon  range  at  two  different 
points.  As  the  same  gentlemmi  fmind  Tehennm  to  1^  8200  Fiandi,  or 
8412  English  feet  above  the  Caspian,  it  follows  that  the  absolute  height 
of  Damawaund  is  11,946  feet  above  that  sea.  But  if  Eraser's  estimate  of 
3666  feet,  as  the  height  of  Tcheraun,  he  admitted,  and  it  be  also  admitted 
that  the  Caspian  sea  is  332  feet  below  the  level  of  other  seaa,  then  the 
elevation  of  mount  Damawaund  will  he  12,531  above  that  sea,  or  12,200 
above  the  level  of  the  Persian  gulf.^  It  is  a  volcanic  mountain.  Accord- 
ing to  FVaser's  infonnation,  the  moontiln  has  been  eseended  to  its  ■ammit, 
which  contains  a  large  hollow  in  its  centre,  as  if  a  mine  had  been  wronghi 
into  it,  \^  ith  several  small  excavatioDS  in  different  directioBe.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  are  extinguished  craters:  the  snnmit  being 
fdwmed  chiefly  of  pumice  and  scoria?,  and  the  whole  mountain  abounding 
in  sulphur.  Very  severe  earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt  at  the  village 
which  lies  23  B.  miles  S.  of  it.  Between  Nehavend  and  Booroojird,  a 
distance  of  40  miles,  aa  elevated  ridge  runs  E.  and  having  on  the  N. 
aide,  towards  Nehatvend,  a  gradual  hut  continual  ascent  of  16  milee.  On 
arriving  at  the  anmmit  of  this  ridge,  a  gmnd  scene  bnrsta  npon  the 
view.  Beneath  you  lies  a  circular  plain^  covered  with  villages  and  cul- 
tivated fields ;  to  the  left  is  the  hug^  mountain  Shuter  Koh^  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  on  the  rif^ht  the  GirooH  and  Elwund  rear  their 
hoary  heads  to  the  clouds.  In  front,  the  view  is  bounded  by  another 
high  mountain-range,  covered  with  verdure, — and  from  its  summit,  in  a 
dear  day,  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  Boorojird  may  be  seen.*  The 
PylcD  Suddagf  which  commanded  the  entruoe  to  Fmm^  or  father  thai  to 
the  plain  of  Persepolis,  lay  9  long  marches,  snch  as  Alexander  was  ac- 
customed to  make  when  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy*  to  tim  &£•  of  Sosa.  These 
Fyl£B  have  not  yet  been  identified. 

Oesfrts.^  If  the  deserts,  and  the  varied  ranges  and  groups  of  moun- 
tains which  oitlier  hound  or  crown  the  great  Persian  plateau,  be  excluded, 
Persia  contains  but  a  small  portion  of  arable  land.  The  g^*eat  extent  of 
deserts  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  Persian  geography,  whicli  in  this  respect 
greatly  reaembles  Anbia.  There  are  five  great  deserts  in  Persia,  ezchnve 

*  It  U  difficult,  however,  to  ronrrivp,  that  if  Damawaund  beonly85iSS  fpot  above  tU« 
level  of  Telieraun,  it  can  be  di«tiactly  viaibis  at  a  direct  «Uatanc«  of  150  B.  miksy 
or  laOnOee  aceordini;  to  eoUmel  Jotunton.  According  to  Humboldt,  it  require*  aa 
elevation  of  Enjj.  feet  to  be  barely  visible  at  Buch  a  dlstanoek  We  must  there- 
fore conclude,  either  that  the  elevation  of  Damawaund  is  much  greater  than  it  is  made 
by  the  olMwnratioa of  IVead,  or  attribute  its  distant  visibility  to  the  effect  of  refraction, 
which  is  so  extraordinarily  great  in  the  upland  plains  of  Persia,  that  an  object,  though 
12  miles  distant,  neems  only  2  to  the  astonished  traveller.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
cause,    it  is  even  visible  from  Itesht  in  Gheelaun,  170  B.  miles  direct  distance. 

*  It  is  surprising  that  Eba  Hawkel  should  place  Damawaund  in  the  southern  range 
of  the  Persian  moan  tains,  whilst  it  is  so  obvious  that  it  belongs  to  the  nordMm  renge 
of  Elburz,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  funns  the  chief  pealc  ;  and  it  ia  as  strange  that 
Malte  Brun  has  not  noticed  the  mistak^  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  committed  a  simi* 
lar  error  in  dessing  the  Hetssrdara,  or  lOOO  monntidnB,  unoag  the  Baistearee  inou»> 
tains,  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  vales  of  Sheeratiz  and  BTerdasht,  seeing  they  belong  to 
the  district  of  Ispaliaun.  They  are  so  called  from  the  multiplicity  of  tlat  and  hoUuw 
intervals  between  the  barren  insulated  mountains  which  are  scattered  over  the  distri<:t 
of  lspaliaanr-«  desoUte  tract,  extendiag  100  miles  £.  and  W.  by  16  oad  80  brood. 
X'he  soil  is  moetly  composed  of  slate. 
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cf  iiuU«r  onMi  IH^  tliat  ctUed  Emwkom,  «r  '  bbflk  and,*  to  the  N.B. 
of  Khotm ;  8tf,  tbe  Gteot  Salt  dcMrt,  eitoDdiiig  hum  tlie  Hdmky  of 

Kashn  tnd  Koom  on  the  W.  to  Khorasan  on  tbe  £. ;  3</,  the  deaerl  of 
Kerman^  which  joins  it  on  the  S. ;  that  of  Beloochislaun  in  Eastern 
Persia,  including  that  of  SeUtauny  and  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Be- 
loochistaun  and  Afghanistaun  mountains,  to  the  W.  and  S.,  where  it  meets 
the  desert  of  Kerman  and  the  Great  Salt  desert,  comprehending  a  surfaoe 
of  140,000  aqnve  nuki;  and  5lil,  the  deeert  of  EmA  on  tbe  £.  of  tbe 
Tigrie,  which  alralGhet  fron  that  xiver  to  the  LoomttMui  mountains.  For 
want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Persia,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  snperficial  extent  of  these,  collectively  considerad. 
But  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  they  comprehend  nearly  the  whole  of  cen- 
tral Persia. — In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  sandy  waste  of  Bunpoor^  in 
(be  S.W.  of  Mekraun,  155  miles  long  by  80  broad.  These  deserts  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the  eaatem  and  western  parts  of  the  em- 
pins ;  and  hence  travellen  are  compelled  to  take  the  drcnitoos  route  from 
mpohaim  to  Tcherann,  and  from  thenoe  along  the  snbalpine  ridges  that 
projed  aoudiward  from  the  Elborz  to  the  desert,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Khorasan  and  Affrbanistan.  They  form  part  of  that  remarkable  chain  of 
Randy  and  saline  plateaus  which  extend  from  the  Great  Gobi,  or  '  naked 
desert,'  on  the  N.W.  of  China,  across  the  whole  of  Asia,  communicat- 
ing, with  little  intemuision,  throngh  Beloocbtstann,  Mekraun,  and  Nedjid, 
with  the  great  sea  of  sand  in  Anbia.  They  nmst  be  carefaUy  distin- 
gushed  hjf  the  geographer  from  steppes,  or  eEteuife  plains  covcsed  with  ' 
long  grass  and  herbs.  Such  are  caUed  in  Chinese  kmBmg^  in  Moogndian 
kudah^  and  in  Arabic  ianujah. 

Lakes.~^  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  saline  de- 
serts, Persia,  like  Africa,  abounds  in  salt  lakes,  as  thone  of  Oonncah,  Bai;- 
tegan,  Sheerauz,  and  Zurrak,  There  are  more  than  30  lakes  in  thi^  coun- 
try which  have  bo  outlets. 

Lake  Oormeah.']  The  lake  of  Oormeak  lies  in  Aderbeidjan,  hemg  the 
Spauta  of  StnbOk  theiiortiaRM^  Palus  of  Ptolemy,  aiid  tiie  Capoton  of  Mo- 
aes  of  Chorene.  It  is  a  large  inland  lake,  every  where  surrounded  by  high 
mountains  and  elevated  table  lands.  On  the  S.  it  is  hounded  by  a  sloping 
plain  dividing  it  from  the  Choatras  range ;  on  the  E.  partly  by  the  Sahund 
range  and  the  plain  of  Tabreez ;  on  the  N.  by  mountains ;  and  on  the 
.W.  by  a  lofty  flM»w-cbd  range,  the  nneieDt  Caspii  Jfbnisv.  Una  expanse 
of  saline  fluid  is,  according  to  Morier's  map»  70  B»  mUes  from  N.  to  Si, 
and  32  from  £.  to  W.,  and  280  miles  in  circumference ;  bv^  according  to 
Ker  P(Hter,  it  is  90  B.  miles  long  by  32  broad,  which  agrees  with  ¥nh 
aer's  map.  It  is  most  commonly  called  Deria  Shahee,  or  *  the  royal 
sea.'  It  is  also  denominated  Deria  Maragha  and  Deria  Oormeah^  from 
'  two  large  citi^  of  that  name,  situated  on  nearly  opposite  sides  of  the 
khe.  It  M  often  likenriie  named  VefMmehmk  or  « the  little  sea.'  Not 
lem  than  14  rivefs,  some  of  them  pretty  hvge,  fidl  into  this  Um,  which 
notwithstanding  u  still  Tiary  dbaUow,  ita  greatwt  depth  not  eiceedmg 
3  or  4  cubits,  and  in  some  places  scarcdy  one.  It  sometimea  rises  80 
feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  when  the  rivers  which  supply  it  are  much 
swollen.  Its  waters  are  intensely  hitter,  saline,  and  lieavy,  niach  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Dead  sea.  No  tisb  can  live  in  thin  lake.  It  in  maid  to 
be  vitibly  decreasing,  having  retired,  in  some  pUces,  not  less  than  500 
yards  withm  the  httt  12  yean,  aa  Mr  Frmer  was  mfiDimed,  wbo  visited  it 
in  1882.  The  same  fret  is  stated  by  Morier.   In  Morier's  map  of  Adv> 
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beidjan,  the  wrstern  shore  of  this  lake  is  placed  52'  faither  £.  than  in 
the  mapi  of  Kimdsr  and  Arrowmith.  So  nmch  for  the  Momcjr  of 
nodeni  map*.  But  Morier'a  longltiide  it  confinned  bf  the  ohwirtiuea  of 

Brown. 

Lake  of  Baklegan.']  The  lake  of  Baktegan  is  the  receptacle  of  all  the 
rivers  of  Hollow  Persia,  or  those  that  water  the  vales  of  Morgaub,  Mer- 
(lasht  and  Karbal,  It  is  60  H.  miles  in  length,  from  N.W.  to  S.E. — The 
lake  of  Sheerauz  is  6  B.  miles  E.  of  that  city,  and  in  a  much  smaller  expanse 
than  the  Beklegm  hdce,  heiog  only  18  fivaangs  ia  cireniBferanoe.  Tfaie 
lake  has  been  ccmfoonded  with  that  of  Baktegan  in  the  mapaof  Kinnier  aad 
Arrowsmith,  although  the  western  extremity  of  tlie  latter  lake  is  30  B. 
miles  E.  of  the  eastern  limit  of  the  former.  This  is  the  more  surprisincj  as 
they  had  been  represented  as  distiDct  from  each  other  in  the  maps  of 
D' Anville,  Hennel,  and  La  Rochette.  The  hollow  plain,  containing  the  basin 
of  the  Baktegan  lake,  is  a  saline  desert,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of 
lofty  monntaiae.  Both  these  lakee  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  whether 
historianB,  geographen,  or  natnralitta. — As  the  lake  of  Zmrrak  belonga  to 
A%hanistan,  or  Eastern  Persia,  its  description  belongs  to  that  article. 

r^drifactive  Fonds.'^  At  Shirameen,  a  village  near  the  lake  Oormeeah, 
there  are  certain  extraordinary  pond"*,  or  ])lashes,  whose  indolent  waters,  by 
a  slow  and  regular  process,  stagnate,  concrete,  and  petrify,  and  produce  that 
beautiful  traniiparent  stone,  commonly  called  TaMx  marble,  which  is  so 
lemarkable  in  most  of  the  burial-places  in  Perria,  and  which  forms  a  duef 
ornament  in  all  the  bmldingB  of  note  thronghootdie  coontry.  lliese  ponds, 
which  are  sitoated  close  to  one  another,  are  contained  in  a  circnmforsnoe 
of  about  half  a  mile,  and  their  position  is  marked  by  confused  heaps  and 
mounds  of  the  stone,  which  have  accumulated  as  the  excavations  have  in- 
creased. On  approaching  the  spot  the  ground  has  a  hollow  sound,  with  a 
particnhr  dreary  and  calcined  appearance,  and,  when  upon  it,  a  strong  mineral 
smell  arises  from  the  ponds.  The  process  of  petrifiwtion  is  to  be  traced 
from  its  first  beginning  to  its  termination.  In  one  part  the  water  is  clear; 
in  a  second  it  appears  thicker  and  stagnant ;  in  a  third  qnite  black ;  and  in 
its  last  slajTo  is  white,  like  a  hoar  frost.  Indeed  a  petrified  pond  looks  like 
frozen  water,  and,  before  the  operation  is  quite  finished,  a  stone  slightly  thrown 
upon  it  breaks  the  outer  coating,  and  causes  the  black  water  underneath 
to  exnde.  Where  the  operation  ia  complete  a  stone  makes  no  impression, 
and  a  man  may  walk  on  it  without  wetting  hb  shoes.  Whsreter  the  petri- 
fiMtion  has  been  hewn  into,  the  curioos  progress  of  the  concration  is  clearly 
aaen,  and  shows  itself  like  sheets  of  rough  paper  placed  one  over  the  other  in 
accumulated  layers.  Snrh  is  the  constant  tendency  of  this  water  to  become 
stone,  that  where  it  i  xiides  from  the  ground  in  bubbles,  the  petrifaction  as- 
sumes a  globular  shape,  as  if  the  bubbles  of  a  spring,  by  a  stroke  of  magic, 
had  been  arrested  in  their  play,  and  metamorphosed  into  marble.  The  sub- 
atance  thns  prodnoed  is  faritUe,  tronspareat,  and  oonwtiaMs  most  ricUy 
strosked  with  green,  red,  and  copper  coloured  veins.  It  admits  «f  being 
cut  into  immense  slabs,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  The  present  royd  Innily 
of  Persia,  whose  princes  do  not  spend  Iwrfge  Sams  in  the  construction  of 
public  buildings,  have  not  canied  away  much  of  the  stone  ;  but  some  im- 
mense slabs  wliich  were  cut  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  now  lie  neglected  amongst 
innumerable  fragments,  show  the  objects  which  he  had  in  view.  So  much 
is  this  stone  looked  npon  as  «i  article  of  IttEnry,  that  none  bnt  the  Idag, 
his  sons,  and  poisons  privileged  hj  special  thnman,  aro  pcimitted  to  naeavate ; 
and  sneh  is  the  ascendancy  of  pnde  oror  avarice  that  the  seheme  of  firm* 
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ing  it  to  the  biocliest  bidder  does  not  Mem  to  hare  ever  come  withia  the 
calculation  of  itn  present  possessors. 

RiyER8.3  From  its  physical  configuiatioa  Persia  has  bat  few  rivers,  and 
these  geneivlly  inceiisidmsble.  The  moat  nnrthem  atnen  b  the  Anisa% 
wfaioh  «aa  seamely  he  mow  eaUed  m  Peraao  river,  >•  lM>t  ^  teiy  email  pop* 
tieil  of  Persian  territory  touches  its  right  hank. 

The  Kizil  Ozan.']    The  Kizil  Ozan  is,  throug:hout,  a  Persian  stream, 
and  ono  of  the;  largest  in  that  region.    It  is  the  Gozan  of  Scripture,  and  ' 

Amasdus  of  Ptolemy.  It  originates  in  the  moantuns  of  Ardelan  or 
Pviian  Koordistauo,  the  Mardiaua  of  the  ancients,  in  the  vicinity  of  Seaaa, 
ia  that  eleiated  vphiml  where  the  rivien  riMinoppoatte  dinectioae,  and  nni 
todiffisranteeae*  The  eomee  of  the  Kizil  Qbbo  is  geoefally  to  the  E.  of 
N.,  its  upper  valley  being  bomided  oa  the  W.  by  the  range  of  the  Kaplan 
or  Koflan  Koh,  which  separates  it  from  Aderbeidjan.  At  ten  B.  miles 
of  Gooltuppeh,  it  receives  the  laige  stream  of  the  Hoidounleey  coming 
S.W.  from  the  mountains  of  Sahund.  The  channel  of  the  Kizil  Ozan  is 
generally  200  yards  wide  above  the  junction*  From  hence  it  flows  E.  to 
the  iiBrd  of  Pum^  wfaeee  a  pan  leada  over  the  Koflan  Koh  mto  the  fine 
tfetnot  of  KhalUtal,  in  Aderbeidjan.  Thtf  vale  of  Uie  Kizil  Ozan  is  hera 
vwy  deep.  From  the  ford  of  Pinna  the  lange  of  the  Koflan  Koh  leavna 
the  northern  bank  of  the  stream,  and  runs  N.E.  to  the  Talish  mountains. 
After  a  direct  course  of  more  than  100  B.  miles  farther,  it  pierces  the  El- 
boorz  range,  and,  after  a  farther  course  of  60  B.  miles,  enters  the  Caspian 
aea  a  few  miles  to  the  £.  of  Enzelly.  At  the  meath,  when  (wllected  into  ' 
eon  chamelf  it  io  200  yarda  faniad»  hot  vary  deep,  rapid,  and  tubid,  boiUng 
▼kdantly  fiiom  shore  to  tboie^  harrying  along.with  it  trees,  roeks,  and  stonaa 
ui  great  qnantitiea»  In  most  places  it  is  not  satisfied  with  one  channel,  bat, 
^weading  itself  over  a  wide  space,  it  tears  away  the  banks,  forms  islands 
and  gravelly  beds  that  seem  to  be  constantly  shifting,  and  often  dividing  into 
two  or  three  streams,  and  anon  re-uniting,  and  again  separating,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  obstacles  which  impede  its  progme.  With  so  much  force 
deaa  ila  cnvrent  propel  itMlf  mto  tne  sea  that  it  is  peioeptible  to  a  oom^ 
damble  distance.  The  whole  coarse  of  the  river,  including  sinuosities,  ia 
400  B.  milee.  It  derivee  the  name  of  Kizil,  or  *red,'  from  the  reddish  tiogn 
of  its  waters.  It  is  also  called  Shah  Roody  or  *  the  royal  river Suff^d 
Jioodf  or  '  the  white  river,'  from  it  foaming  course  through  the  mountains  to 
the  sea  ;  and  Ispe  or  Aspa  Rood,  or  *  the  river  of  horses ;'  the  Asprudus  of 
Patricias,  on  the  banks  of  which  Narsee,  the  Peoian  monarch,  was  com^ 
pdled  to  aigpa  atfaaly  with  the  Rooiana,  by  whieh  Adeihoidj^ 
llridates,  the  Armenian  king,  and  that  river  made  the  Persian  boundaiy. 

The  Hud,  The  Hud  may  be  called  a  Persian  river,  being  the  ancient 
GyndeSy  which  separated  SuRiana  from  Assyria.  It  is  a  large  stream,  fully 
300  yards  broad  at  its  contluence  with  the  Tigris,  about  midway  between 
Koote  al  Hamarra  and  Korna.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  modem  ignor- 
ance of  Persian  geogrwhy,  that  its  existence  was  not  so  much  as  suspected 
tiU  Kimuar  intaadniian  it  into  hia  large  map  of  Panda*  whUa  he  waa,at.th« 
aanatfana^  attaiiy  at  a  laaa  to  aeeomt  for  ita  hn^a  aiaa»  on  the  aiqiporitiaw 
that  it  oi^paitaa  in  the  mountains  of  Looristaun,  as,  in  that  case,  its  direot 
course  cannot  exited  120  B.  miles.  What  heightens  the  difficulty  is,  that 
when  Kinnier  saw  it  in  his  voyage  down  the  Tigris,  the  Hud,  though  then 
900  feet  broad,  was  near  the  period  of  its  lowest  state,  and  must,  therefore 
be  double  the  volume  when  at  its  maximum  state.  We  are  compelled,  til 
more  and  better  information  of  the  couraea  of  the  Snsian  rivers  be  obtained 
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to  identify  it  with  the  Gyndes  of  Herodotus,  and  with  the  Median  Choaspet, 
and  the  modem  Karasu,  If  a  meridional  line  were  drawn  from  the  sourot 
off  die  KwMtt  to  the  iMlilau  aioantidiii»  U  wo^ 
iiippoiiklMv«eof  tbeHiidlnthflMiiioviiil^^  We  iie,tlMtefore»iiieliiied 
to  dunk  tiiet  die  course  of  the  Karasa  should  be  drawn  straight  S.  throogli 
the  mountain  range  till  it  strike  the  line  of  the  cliannel  of  the  Hud,  instead 
of  making  it  deviate  from  its  meridional  course  so  far  to  the  S.E  as  to 
pierce  the  range  to  the  S.  of  Khorremabad,  and  then  run  S.E.  to  the  ancient 
iSusa.  If  the  Hud  be  thus  identified  with  that  stream,  it  will  fully  account 
for  the  great  dae  ef  iti  voliuiie,  end  the  coiine  of  the  Keieaa  win  be  mede 
Meily  neridknel  thnraglunit.  Tddng  the  Had  and  Karasu  for  one  and  the 
•ame  river  under  diflerent  names — ^the  one  Arabic,  and  confined  to  its  conne 
from  the  Looristaun  mountain*?  to  the  Tigris,  and  the  other  its  Turkish  ap- 
pellation during  the  upper  pai  t  of  its  course  from  the  mountains  of  Arde- 
lan,  through  Media,  to  the  Looristaun  range — its  direct  line  of  course  will 
exceed  300  B.  miles. 

The  KenkJ}  The  Keiah,  er  river  off  Shoah,  the  eneient  Ana,  ia 
another  laige  atream,  corresponding  to  the  Susian  Choaspes.  We  take  it 
to  be  the  same  with  Uie  river  of  Nehavend  and  Hamadan,  which,  instead  of 
being  made  to  describe  a  very  tortuous  course  to  the  Karasu,  should  be  made 
to  describe  a  meridional  course  to  Khorremabad,  120  B.  miles  N.W.  of 
Shush.  We  are,  in  fact,  ignorant  of  the  coarse  of  the  Median  rivers  before 
they  pierce  the  Looriataim  range,  and  enter  the  alhiriel  region  ef  Soaiane. 
If  identical  with  the  river  of  Nehevend,  ita  dirad  eonrM  is  e^jnal  tethat  off 
the  Hod  or  Karasa ;  if  not,  it  has  still  a  course  off  290  B^mijea,  auppuaii^  it 
to  be  merely  the  river  of  Khorremabad.  It  is  a  much  laiger  atream  at  the 
ruins  of  Shush  than  where  it  enters  the  Shat  al  Arab,  mndl  of  ita  watera 
being  drawn  off  by  canals  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  Karoon.J^  The  Karoon  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  stream,  in  respect 
of  Tohune  of  water,  off  any  in  all  Perm.  At  any  rate  it  ia  the  laigeat  off 
the  Soaian  riven.  It  is  composed  of  two  main  Iniuicbes,  the  Abaal  and  the 
Karoon,  which  unite  at  Bundilceel,  not  far  below  Shushtar.  The  combined 
stream  is  larger  tlian  the  Ticnis  or  the  Euphrates,  taken  separately ;  and, 
after  a  S.W.  course  of  100  B.  miles  below  th»'  junction,  it  disunites  at  Sabla, 
and  enters  the  sea  by  six  mouths.  The  delta  thus  formed  is  of  large  ex- 
tent, being  66  B.  miles  long,  by  40  of  medial  breadth.  Of  the  two  streams 
which  form  the  Karoon,  the  N.W.branch  ia  called  the  Abaal,  and  the  river 
offDeafool,emlootr8aMmdatethe£>Anif  oftheandenta,andthe  C^lai  off 
Daivel  the  prophet,  wnich  fonneriy  washed  the  eastern  aide  of  tiie  ancient 
Susa,  or  Shushan.  It  rises  at  the  southern  foot  of  a  range  that  separates 
the  plain  of  Nehavend  from  that  of  Booroojird,  and  has  a  course  of  150  B. 
miles  S.  to  its  junction  with  the  Karoon.  The  Karoon,  or  N.E.  branch, 
rises  from  the  foot  of  the  Kbo-i-zird,  or  yellow  mountain,  70  miles  S.W.  of 
Ispalum,  and,  after  n  couae  of  170  mileo,  joina  the  AbenI*  A  little  above 
SBbfa^  the  Karoon  reoelvea  the  Jerahee,  a  large  stream,  mnningft  winding 
COOTM  of  1 50  B.  miles  N.W.  and  S»W.  from  the  Looristann  mountains.  A 
branch  of  the  Jerahee  falls  into  the  sea  at  Deria  Bona.  This  branch  is  the 
Hedyphon  of  Pliny,  whilst  the  river  of  Shuster  is  probably  the  Coparet  of 
Diodorus,  and  the  combined  stream  of  the  Abzal  and  Eulseus  correspond 
apparently  to  the  PasUigris.  It  was  ap  this  combined  stream  that  Near- 
cbna  sailed,  end  entend  the  Enlmna  at  Bnndakeel,  whanee  he  went  np 
to  Snan  en  Ha  weatan  bank. 

The  7a6.3   The  Tab,  the  Oraolci^  er  ArotUf  ia  the  fiver  whkh  an* 
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ciently  separated  Persia  from  Sasiana.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  monti- 
tains  that  bound  the  plain  of  Sheeraoz  to  the  W.,  and,  after  a  comparative 
oMiMof  180&nik%<nlmtiwFianiiiigalf,  20  B.  nulee  S.  ol  EadiaD, 
wiiere  H  it  80  yards  ImnnmL 

The  Armant  Cf^s  and  MedusP^  The  Af«iee»  the  Cyrus,  and  Medus, 
of  Strabo,  are  famouB  in  classic  story,  as  weterisg  the  vale  of  Perse  poUs. 
The  fir§t  of  these  is  now  called,  though  very  inaccurately,  the  Bundemir, 
the  second  the  Kurauby  and  the  tliird  the  Sowan,  or  Sdwund.  The  two 
latter  are  branches  of  one  and  the  same  river,  now  called  the  Kuraub,  or 
Knr  mer.  The  Knnnib  riaee  in  the  moontains  to  the  W.  of  Gtiion,  and 
to  the  N.W.  ol  Mbsgnb^  and  luie  110  B.  miles  S^W.  to  the  vilUige  of 
Sowaii»  80  milee  N.E.  of  the  T\aklitee  Jomsched,  where  it  separates  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  western  arm  nms  S.W.  till  it  joins  the  Araxe8>' 
forming  the  N.E.  side  of  the  vale  of  Merda^sht,  and  still  retainin?  the  name 
of  the  Kurauh  ;  whilst  the  other  branch,  under  the  name  of  Suwaii,  runs 
S.£^  at  the  back  of  the  hills  that  bound  the  Persepulitan  vale  on  the  £.,  till 
it  joins  the  united  stream  of  the  Arazes  and  Cyms  to  the  E.  of  the  village 
of  Brndemir;  after  which  all  the  thrae^  nader  the  name  of  the  Bnndemir, 
lOB  S.E.  to  the  salt  lake  of  Bakhtegan.  The  Attmck  is  the  most  N.E. 
liver  of  Persia,  and  is  n  laige  body  of  water,  which,  after  performing  a  N* 
and  then  a  western  course  of  more  than  250  B*  milof,  enters  the  Caspian 
about  50  miles  to  the  N.  of  Astrabad. 

There  are  no  other  rivers  of  consequence  in  Western  Persia.  Those  of 
Masandeian  all  ran  short  courses  from  the  Elburz  to  the  Caspian ;  but, 
though  eztramoly  nnmenms,  none  of  them  are  navigable.  But  Northern 
Persia  exhibits  a  wonderful  contrast  to  Southern  Persia  in  respect  of  riven  ; 
for  Pottioger  tells  us,  that  soch  is  the  aridity  of  Southern  Persia,  that,  in 
his  whole  route  from  Sonmeauny  to  Sheerauz,  a  journey  of  1,500  B.  miles 
(1,300  of  which  were  in  as  direct  a  line  as  the  paths  would  admit)  from 
£.  to  W.,  the  vicinity  of  Sbeerauz  was  the  first  place  where  be  had  seen  a 
running  stream  deep  enough  to  take  a  hoi-se  above  the  knees. 


CHAP.  Ill — CLIM.\TE,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

On  such  an  extensive  surface  the  climate  must  he  exceedingly  varied. 
What  the  younger  Cyrus  said  to  Xenophon  is  niill  applicable  to  modem 
Persia.  "  My  father  s  empire  is  so  large  that  people  perish  with  cold  at 
the  one  extremity,  while  they  are  suffocated  with  heat  at  the  other."  Persia 
nay  be  said  to  prasent  three  climates :  that  of  the  lour  tncts  bordering 
on  the  Caspian  sea, — ^that  of  the  great  plateaa  itsiil^  and  that  of  the 
shores  of  tlie  lower  Tigris  and  the  Persian  gn]£  The  Caspian  est 
^  being  332  feet  lower  than  the  ocean,  its  shores,  of  course,  in  summef 
'  experienrc  stronger  and  more  lasting  heats  than  do  the  West  India  islands. 
Excessive  humidity  is  the  leading  feature  of  its  climate.  There  is  not  a 
month  in  the  year  generally  in  which  the  inhabitants  can  rely  on  fair  weather. 
Both  weather  and  temperatnu  are  highly  capricious.  lu  the  depth  of  winter 
the  natiTes  are  often  forced  to  throw  off  their  warm  dothhig^  and  al  other 
times,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  they  are  compelled  again  to  hara  lucoutaa 
to  their  sheepskin  cloaks  and  fiurs.  Snow  often  fidls  heavily,  and  remaios 
on  the  ground  for  some  time.  Tlie  cold  of  summer  is  damp  and  oawhole- 
some,  inducing  many  diseases  ;  rheumatisms  and  dropsies  are  common,  and 
diseases  of  the  eyes  still  more  so.  The  climate  of  the  plateau,  or  upland, 
is  essentially  different.  Surrounded  with  motmtains,  on  many  of  which  snou; 
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lies  perpetually,  this  region,  from  Ispaluui  to  Candahw,  expiriflMM  very  IkA 
■ummers  and  excessively  cold  winlen.  In  suaiaer,  the  atinospbereb  «i- 
enMLf  heated  hf  the  reflectaoa  of  the  solar  raya  from  the  bombg  sand 
■wdiialnr^  rocks.    The  Persians  deem  the  dimate  of  Ispahan  OKeeodangly 

healthy;  bat  this  salubrity  is  merely  comparative  ;  at  the  commencement 
of  antnmn,  when  the  heat  has  nearly  attained  its  maximum,  its  consequences 
are  often  fatal,  for  fevers  then  commence  and  often  carry  off  immense 
nnmbers.  The  heats  of  Teheraun  are  insupportable  in  summer,  and  the 
whole  court  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  abandon  the  plaee  dnring  thia  season 
foreoderrotraata.  In  the  plain  of  Hamadan,  on  thooontwry,  the  heat  ia 
modoiato»  never  tiring  ahofo  80*  hi  the  ahade  m  the  hottest  period  of  the 
year.  But  this  plain  ia  very  elevated  and  well-watered  and  wooded.  In 
other  elevated  situations,  as  Sutanuah,  Gntuppeh,  and  Aukbend,  the  tem- 
perature of  summer  is  moderate,  the  temperature  not  rising  above  75  "  in 
the  shade  during  the  hottest  time  of  the  day.  Farsistaun,  particularly  the 
vale  of  Sheerauz,  has  been  represented  as  free  from  excessive  and  rigorooa 
colds;  butdrisianoiatoietlytrae,  for,  dnrmgthewintarnMnth^  lainnnd 
hail,  froat  and  enow,  virit  the  plain  of  FiiaepoBi;  and  Lo  Bmyne  htmeai^ 
when  engiiped  in  exploring  the  rains  of  Persepolis,  was  unable  for  some 
time  to  prosecute  his  researchaa,  and  compelled  to  take  the  shelter  of  a 
houbO.  Scarcely  a  day  in  winter  passe'^  without  some  person  being  frozen 
dead  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  One  great  cause  of  this  frequent  cataS'i^ 
trophe  is  the  practice,  universally  followed  and  rigidly  enforced,  of  shutting 
the  gates  of  all  cities  and  towns  a  little  after  annaet,  and  re-opemng  theaa 
H  annriie;  and,  if  any  arrive  after  the  gacea  era  ahnt,  they  mmtH  ainy  witli^ 
ovt  all  i^iht  whatever  be  the  consequence.  Rainbows  are  sddom  seen  in 
Central  Persia,  becanse  the  air  is  too  dry  and  pare.  The  serenity  and  pnrtey 
of  their  cloudless  atmosphere  is,  indeed,  the  gi'eatest  blessincp  the  natives  en- 
joy ;  the  sky  being  so  clear  at  night,  travellers  can  journey  all  night,  and 
thus  avoid  the  excessive  heat  of  the  solar  rays  so  insupportable  during  the 
day.  The  third  climate  is  that  of  the  Gurmseer,  a  hot  low  r^on  that  skirts 
the  Fenian  gnlf  and  the  lower  hum.  of  the  Tigffia.  Here  the  annuel  often 
kOb  the  nnwary  and  impmdent  traveller.  At  Bnaheer,  the  heat  ia  exoaa- 
sive,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  87°  at  sunrise  to  08"  in  the  shade  at 
midday,  and  generally  standing  at  90°  during  the  night.  The  whole  soathem 
coast  of  Persia  is  burnt  up  and  barren,  presenting  nothing  to  view  but 
brown  sand,  grey  rocks,  and  hardened  clay.  In  Ahmedee,  in  the  Dash- 
tistan,  between  Busheer  and  Sheerauz,  or  rather  the  flat  between  Busheer  and 
the  first  range  of  mountains,  the  thermometer  stood  at  125°  in  the  shade, 
and  the  heat  nlmoat  amonnled  to  anffbcation,  when  tiw  late  Henry 
Martin,  die  missionary,  and  Messrs  Loekett  and  Taylor  were  there  in 
1811.  One  of  them  wrapped  faimelf  ronnd  in  a  wet  sheet,  wlulat  another 
covered  himself  with  hb  mattreasj  by  which  different  meana  diey  were 
much  relieved. 

aSoU  and  Productions.^  From  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  as- 
pects of  Persia,  its  numerous  naked  mountains,  extensive  deserts,  and  scarcity 
of  water,  it  may  he  easily  inferred  that  the  proportion  of  good  soil  in  Persia 
ia  eoEeeedingly  smalt;  and  even  of  what  arable  land  ezista  one-twentieth 
part  is  not  cultivated.  In  ancient  days,  the  provinee  of  Sasiana  was  a  rich 
fertile  provinee,  but  it  ia  now  aearoely  distinguishable  from  the  neighbour* 
log  deserts.  Farsistaun  was  once  well-wooded ;  but  though  mach  has  been 
said  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  plain  of  Sheerauz,  later  travellers,  as 
Fraser  and  others,  declare  it  to  be  comparatively  barren  and  unproductive. 
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idly  of  Peraepo- 

1m,  wlneb  wwiiMied  for  ke  agricqkunJ  ptodnoe,  wtwed,  —  it  wa,  by  Ifct 
Anoei,  Cyrus  and  Medus,  «ad  wfciciMWippotfd  m  population  of  1,500  tU* 
lages,  besides  Peraepolia,  ii  mnr  »  diwiy  WMie*    The  pUuns  in  the  Ticmity 

of  Comatsbah  have  been  mnch  praised  for  tbeir  exuberant  fertility  an<l 
beauty  by  Cbardin,  who  traversed  them  nine  times  ;  and  yet,  in  1'i-a.ser's 
opinion,  they  are  sterile  and  barren.  The  district  of  Ispahan  is  well-watered 
by  the  Zunderood,  and  nomerous  canals,  drawn  from  the  river,  for  the  par- 
pwe  tff  irrigatioii.  Ha  plMi  of  HtmadHi,  16  mBm  long  by  9  hnmd,  m 
vbvadaptly Mies  ndttamf  Kienuadrnm^m  Mkt&W^n  thaMk 
1— lilo  in  Persia.  While  Kmt  Borter  was  there,  such  wm  Hs  exhubefanl 
produce  that  the  whole  expenditure  of  himself  and  suite,  consisting  of  ten 
persons  and  twelve  horses,  with  mules  in  proportion,  was  only  28. 6d.  a-day. 
The  plain  of  Kfioi,  in  Aderbeidjan,  is  noted  for  its  deep  and  exuberant  soil, 
which  is  so  stiti'  as  to  require,  in  some  places,  10  pair  of  boffaloes  to  drag 
tbe  ploughshare  through  it ;  but  the  dirtrict  of  Khalkhal  is  the  granary  <^ 
tUi  province,  :  Ae  siil  being  a  dvk  loam,  and  tlfaadrng  m  ao  seed  of  arti* 
final  inrigation.  A  mmiber  of  fertile  TaUeye  cnrt  m  the  eonthern  ilopee 
and  subordinate  ranges  of  the  Elboors.  In  Kerman,  the  only  fertile  dis- 
trict is  that  of  Noormanshecr ;  and  the  district  of  Darah<rfienJ.  S.E.  of 
the  Baktegan  lake.  The  Koordissh  districts,  in  the  nonhem  part  ot  Per«?iaa 
Khorasan,  are  abundantly  fertile  ;  but  Khora<tan  is  ho  subjected  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  Turkman  tribes,  that  itb  once  numerous  population,  flourishing 
oitiee»  and  exteniiTe  eemmene  have  disappeared.  The  aneieat  kargbrer, 
2ioraaalMr.  eniooied  die  I^nrians  to  nlaat  voefiil  traak  and  iivinie  the  dnr 
lands,  and  to  work  oat  theur  salvation  by  panning  tlie  labours  of  agrieal* 
tore.  By  thus  connecting  the  temporal  and  future  interest  of  his  followers, 
^riculture  could  not  fail  to  flourish  ;  and  hence,  undor  thp  Sa&sanian 
dynasty,  Persia  was  as  well  cultivated  as  could  be  expected  under  a 
despotic  government  and  the  physical  disadvantages  of  a  dry  and  parched 
■oiL  But,  ever  since  the  extinction  of  the  Magiaa  fiuth  and  empire,  Penia 
hai  giadaally  deigned,  and  the  Pefovi,  like  olhv  MohamModane  wder 
bad  governments,  are  content  with  the  present,  and  pvo  lluBMiiiliiii  no 
trouble  about  fntority.  The  Parsee,  or  Ghubres,  the  perwented  descendants 
of  the  ancient  race,  are  as  industrious  and  patient  as  the  mwlem  Persians 
are  idle  and  firkle  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Chardiu,  that,  if  ever  thentf 
Ghubres  were  to  recover  their  wonted  a'*cendancy,  Persia  would  pres*fnt  a 
very  different  aspect.  A  young  Persian  met  Morier  on  the  road  from  Cauze- 
roonto  Sheeranz,  and,  entering  into  eonversalion,  hanented  the  miseries  of 
the  peatutry  of  his  distriet,  who  were  oppresied  beyond  the  power  of  en- 
dmiMim  'Do  jron  pay  your  taxes  yearly,'  said  Morier?'  *  Yearly !'  said 
he,  '  why,  we  pay  them  monthly,  and  fiequently  twice  m  aMMrth.'  *  Upoii 
what  are  the  taxes  levied  ?*  *  Upon  every  thing  we  pomess,  and,  when 
they  can  find  nothing  else  to  tax,  they  tax  our  very  children.  Would  to 
heaven  that  you  Europeans  would  come  and  take  this  country  from  us,  and 
then  I  would  be  your  servant.'  llus  language  conveyed  more  of  the  feel- 
ing of  oppresiiflii  than  whole  volames.  "nie  bnd-tax  was  nsually  a  tenth  of 
the  gross  prodnoe;  hot  faods  held  in  fid^  or  for  payment  of  niltiary  service^ 
were  exempt  It  is  now  one-fifth  of  the  gross  pradoes^  in  addition  totfct  " 
saadurautf  or  incgalar  taxes  instituted  to  supply  the  atgency  of^ 
by  which  each  proprietor  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  share  proportic  * 
estate.  This  is  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  levied  on  tlie  cultir 
If  Persia  be  deticieat  in  gnuo,  it  abounds  with  herbs. 
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kinUand  kne.  The  gardens  m  mmmnm  md  MtmAf,  mmI  few  eevntriet 
•urpasa  IVrna  in  the  Tiriety  and  flnTOvr  of  tta  findti,  ae  the  fig,  the  pooM- 
granate,  the  almond,  the  date,  the  peadi»  and  the  apriooL   Kbonnn  is 

famous  for  its  melons,  of  which  there  are  twenty  species.  The  qumces  of 
Ispahan  are  the  finest  in  the  East ;  and  the  vines  of  Sheerauz,  Yesd,  and 
Ispahan,  have  each  their  peculiar  excellence.  Of  raisins  there  are  fourteen 
kinds,  of  which  the  violet,  red,  and  black,  are  most  esteemed,  and  so  large 
that  one  of  them  is  a  good  monthfid.  The  FMm  datea  am  eioaediogiy 
rich,  then-  symp  bemg  sweeter  and  more  pleasant  than  yugin  honey.  Pqbm- 
granates  attain  great  pedbctiou,  some  of  them  weighmg  a  fall  pound.  Hie 
coimtry  also  produces  hemp,  tohaceo,  opiam,  sesamnm,  ihnberb,  manBa» 
saffron,  cotton,  turpentine,  mastic,  and  various  aromatic  gnmn.  Khousar, 
in  Irak,  is  celebrated  for  its  orchards.  Gheelan  and  Mazanderan,  or  the 
narrow  stripe  between  the  Elboorz  and  the  Caspian,  are  by  far  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  districts  in  all  Persia.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
hnmid,  and  the  soil  is  watered  hy  innnmenble  streams,  which  descend  from 
the  mountains  tolh»  sea.  From  Septemher  to  the  end  of  April,  the  whole 
country  is  one  continued  garden,  and  is  covered  with  forests  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  and  sinc^le  and  double  jessamines.  So  beautiful  is  this  tract  daring 
that  season,  that  it  is  denominated  Belad  al  It  em,  or  *  the  terr^trial 
paradise.'  The  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees  and  rearing  of  silk  worms  is  the 
chief  employment  of  the  Gheelaunees  ;  for  silk  is  but  sparingly  produced  in 
Mazanderaun.  The  annual  produce  of  silk  which  passes  through  the  custom 
booses  of  GheelsBn  is,  as  Fraser  was  informed,  about  60,000  maundg  skatte, 
or  900,0001bs.  English,  exdnsiTo  of  what  is  used  in  bome-consomptmi, 
which  does  not  pay  duty. 

Animal  Kingdom.']  The  horses  of  Persia  have  been  always  celebrated 
as  the  finest  in  the  East.  Every  person  acquainted  with  ancient  history 
has  read  of  the  Nisaean  pastures  and  the  Nisjean  horses.  Tliey  are,  how- 
ever, although  they  may  excel  the  Arabian  horses  in  shape  and  handsome- 
ness, inferior  to  them  in  lleetnsss ;  and,  for  due  leaaon,  the  celebrated 
Nadfir  Shah  preierred  the  Arab  breed  to  the  Perrian.  The  horses  of  the 
Choh  country  are  remarkable  for  their  strength,  though  they  have  not  so 
much  blood  as  those  of  the  desert.  Those  of  Shuster  are  large,  powerful  and 
admirably  fitted  for  riding  horses,  but  are  not  found  to  answer  as  race-liorses. 
The  Turcoman  breed  of  liorses  has  been  introduced  into  Persia ;  they 
attain  a  great  size,  and  are  capable  of  enduring  extraordinary  fatigue.  They 
have  been  known  to  perform  a  journey  of  900  miles  in  1 1  successivis  days. 
The  late  Vakeel  Kerim  K]ian,moanted  on  one  of  these,  once  performed  n 
journey  of'  332  miles  in  58  hours.  Camels  are  quite  common  in  Interior 
and  Southern  Persia,  and  are  of  three  kinds,  but  the  Bactrian  camel  is 
most  used  for  travelling.  Mules  are  much  used,  and  particular  care  is 
taken  of  the  breed.  An  excellent  breed  of  the  ass  has  been  introduced 
from  Arabia.  The  gtirkftur,  or  wild  ass,  is  an  object  of  the  chase  ;  and 
his  flesh  is  esteemed  a  delicacy.  It  is  prodigiously  fleet,  and  its  habits  are 
enctly  thoee  so  graphically  described  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  forests  m 
the  Elboors  in  Gbeelana  and  Mazanderan  abound,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  wild  ammals,  as  wolves,  tigers,  jackals,  and  foxes,  and  boars,  with  the 
Caspian  cat.  We  are  not  so  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  hysna  in  the 
southern  provinces.  Lions,  leopards,  and  jackals,  also  abound  in  Mazan- 
deran. Oxen  and  cows  are  kept  chiefly  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  for 
the  supply  of  the  dairy.  The  cows  of  Mazanderan  and  Gheelaun  are 
email  m  siae,  and  resemble  the  lesser  breeds  of  tliat  animal  ia  India. 
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Those  of  Interior  Persia  are  of  a  better  size  ;  they  hare  le»  of  the  huiop, 
and  resemble  the  Englisli  breed  of  black  cattle.  The  Persian  »lieep  are 
nnmerous  and  large  ;  they  are  of  the  Dhoomba^  or  fat-tailed  kind.  These, 
with  goats,  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  Eels  or  wandering  tribes.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  abundance  of  pasture  land,  and  the  numerous  pas- 
toral tribes  that  roam  the  country,  wool  is  produced  in  great  abundance 
all  over  the  country.  The  best  wool  is  that  of  Kermaun,  the  mountains 
of  which,  hot  and  arid  in  summer,  and  intensely  cold  in  winter,  sustain 
great  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  from  whence  the  shawls,  nummuds,  and 
other  woollen  fabrics  of  the  country,  are  made.  Not  only  is  the  wool  of 
the  sheep  itself  very  fine,  hut  the  goats  produce  a  down  which  gi'ows  in 
xvinter  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  like  that  of  the  Tibet  or  shawl  goats,  and 
is  nearly  as  fine.  This  is  spun  into  various  fabrics,  which  almost  vie  with 
the  shawls  of  Cashmere  in  warmth  and  softness,  if  not  in  fineness  and  beauty 
of  manufacture.  This  down,  called  khoolk  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, is  found  not  only  in  Kermaun,  but  more  or  less  over  all  Kliorasan, 
the  mountains  of  which  are  favourable  to  the  animals  which  produce  it. 
But  the  Khorasan  khoolk  is  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Kermaun,  being  full  of 
coarse  goat-Iiair  and  very  foul,  and  does  not  fetch  in  Khoi-asan  more  than 
5c/.  per  lb.,  whereas  that  of  Kermaun  is  much  finer,  cleaner,  and  even 
cheaper  in  Kermaun.  Animals  of  the  deer  kind  abound  in  Persia,  and 
hares  are  numerous  in  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country.  Tame  and 
wild  fowl  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  Europe.  Quails  and  par- 
tridges ai'e  quite  common,  and  immense  numbers  of  pigeons  are  reared  by 
the  natives  for  their  dung  which  is  used  as  manure  for  melons.  The 
pigeon-houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Ispahan  were  in  Chardm's  time  above  3000 
in  number,  and  veiy  large,  each  being  six  times  the  size  of  European  ones. 
Eagles,  vultures,  and  falcons,  abound  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  latter  are  much  used  in  hunting.  As  the  rivers  in  Persia 
are  few,  fish  cannot  be  numerous.  Salt-water  fish  are  abundant,  both  in 
the  Caspian  sea  and  the  Persian  gulf.  The  people  inhabiting  the  coast  of 
Mekraun  an<I  Kcrman  live  much  on  this  aliment,  and  were  hence  called 
Ic/ilht/ophagi,  or  *  fish-eaters,'  by  the  ancients.  All  the  rivers  of  Ma/an* 
dcran  abound  in  fish,  especially  sturgeon,  vast  quantities  of  which  are  cured 
on  the  coasts  of  these  provinces,  and  carried  to  Astracan. 

Mineralogy,']    This  is  not  a  very  fertile  subject,  for  Persia,  though 
mountainous,  produces  few  minerals  or  metals.    Unfortunately  salt  is  the 
mineral  which  most  abounds,  the  ground  in  most  parts  being  more  or  leHs 
impregnated  with  it.    None  of  the  precious  metals  are  found  in  Persia. 
Copper  is  produced  in  the  mountains  of  Mazanderan  and  Kerman,  and 
from  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Casbin,  but  not  in  suHicient  quantity  for  the 
internal  consumption.    Lead  is  produced  in  the  mountains  of  Pars  and 
Kerman.    Sulphur  is  an  abundant  mineral  production,  especially  near  the 
mountain  Damawand.    Iron-stone  abounds  in  Aderbeidjan  :  the  whole  trM^^_ 
lietween  Tabreez  and  the  Araxes  being  covered  with  mountains  of  a  reddr 
brown  hue,  indicating  the  presence  of  that  mineral.  At  Sheherderabad 
(loorangoo,  a  branch  of  the  Kizil-Ozan,  to  the  S.W.  of  Meeanah,  a 
mine  has  been  lately  discovered,  and  an  Englishman  began  to  wo 
1817.    Lieut.  Alexander,  who  passed  this  way  in  1824,  in  his 
Ardebeel,  says,  that  here  are  perhaps  the  richest  veins  of  c' 
world.    Silver  and  lead  are  also  found  in  considerable  quant*' 

*  If  ever  a  European  colony  ^vere  to  be  estalili^hed  in  Pemia,  shvh  h 
a  bettrv  situ:iliuii  tor  it  than  this;  the  climate  Wing  t^wnl,  tho  noil  lot 
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the  mineral  productions  of  Persia,  turquoises  have  been  the  moat  celebrated. 
This  gem  is  produced  in  the  mouQtaiu  of  Foeroos-Koh  ia  the  Elboors,  anfl 
io  a  hill  40  miles  W.N.W.  oS  HaniM|Hm.  Tbm  hm&t  mine  k  prabably 
flflwiiitiMlj  M  notiiiiig  of  it  hM  been  heird  mam  the  tune  of  Chardin,  160 
yent  nnee»  bocwMiit  ifleofding  to  Fraser,  the  mbee  in  the  district  of 
Neeshapore  are  at  present  the  only  place  where  racfa  gems  are  now  found. 
The  hills  in  which  they  are  found  are  a  mass  of  porphyritic  rock,  inter- 
mingled with  beds  of  clay,  and  conglomerates  of  the  same  substance,  all 
strongly  tinged  with  iron,  and  in  many  places  pervaded  with  micaceous 
iron  ore ;  the  turquoise  or  kalaite  is  disseminated  through  this  in  vetnsy 
nodnlea,  and  irregular  iBMees.  The  nunee  are  aiz  in  number,  md  m  nil 
the  property  of  the  erown,  and  ere  ianned  to  the  highest  bidder.  Hw 
rant,  when  Fraier  was  there,  in  January  1882,  was  2000  Khorasan  to- 
manns,  or  £^700  sterling  ;  but  this  being  considered  exorbitant,  some  of 
the  mines  remained  unlet.  The  mines  are  most  wretchedly  managed,  no 
system  whatert  r  being  usnd  in  the  mining  operations,  which  are  left  to  be 
conducted  by  ignorant  peasants,  who  have  neither  capital  to  advance,  noi* 
skill  to  direct  their  operations.  Were  they  in  the  hands  of  InteUigeiit 
mbers,  under  the  directloo  of  the  crown  or  some  lioh  oapitalial,  they 
would  pay  abundantly.  But  the  former  will  adtanee  nothing,  and  the 
latter  dare  not ;  such  is  the  insecurity  of  property  under  a  despotiani,  which, 
tliougli  shifting  hands,  remains  immutable.  Marble,  freestone,  and  slate 
abound  near  Hamadan.  The  first  is  of  four  colours,  white,  or  statuary, 
black,  red  and  black,  and  white  and  black.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
common  production  called  Tabreez  marble.  Muniiuy,  a  noted  Persiau 
production,  is  found  in  Kerman,  near  the  vilbige  of  Keeutyeh.  This  sub* 
sianoe  is  a  black  liquid  petrolium,  called  mourn  by  the  Fenians,  which 
signifies  '  an  unguent*'  It  is  also  called  hUfy.  It  ooues  from  a  rock  in  a 
ca?em.  Once  a  year  only  is  the  door  of  the  eavem  opened,  and  the 
mourn  which  had  distilled  during  the  year  (a  quantity  in  size  equal  to  a 
pomegranate)  is  taken  oat,  sealed  up,  and  said  to  be  deposited  in  the  royal 
treasury.  It  is  esteemed  a  catholicon  by  the  Persians,  and  reckoned  more 
precious  than  gold.  Some  of  thia  precious  ung^nt  was  brought  by  the 
Persian  ambassador  in  1809,  ae  n  present  from  the  shah  to  the  queen  of 
England.  It  is  also  found  in  Khnrnmn  Near  Dalakee,  on  the  road  from 
Bndieer  to  Sheerans,  are  two  fountains  of  black  naphtha  or  bttumeiki 


CHAP.  IV.— COMM£RC£  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Manufactures  and  commerce  in  such  a  country  as  Persia  cannot  prove 
a  very  prolific  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  almost  total  want  of  internal  water 

communication  is  an  insuperable  impediment  to  inland  commerce,  com- 
bined as  this  is  with  that  of  the  great  central  <lesert,  and  the  difficulty  of 
land-carriage  over  the  great  mountainous  ranges  that  stirround  the  lofty 
plateau.  The  institutions  of  the  Magian  system  were  also  unfavourable 
to  maritime  commerce,  as  it  was  the  design  of  Zoroaster  to  confine  his 
countrymen  solely  to  agriculture,  and  to  make  as  much  of  their  barren 
and  tbirrty  soil  as  diey  could.   Hence  whatever  maritime  commerce  was 

abundance  ;  and,  as  it  U  at  a  distanci*  from  the  frontier,  the  colony  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  being  diifurbed  by  war.  There  Is  BO  probability,  however,  that  this  predictioa 
will  bekrag  Tcri&ed.  The  Runiane  hare  completely  eetabliehed  their  boundary  on  the 
AracM^  and  snolkar  war  wiU  put  them  in  poewMkm  of  all  Aderbeidian,  and  remove 
iheftsQlicrllnetotlMlUsaOwn. 
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m^oyed  by  the  aadeiit  Penkn  cmpira  wm  oondnetod  by  tbe  niwrnirhni 
and  Greeks,  whilst  the  intflfnal  ww  muiiged  hy  csnvm  «  at  pmeat. 

Ib  the  days  of  Khom  Nnshervan,  when  that  prince's  deminion  compre- 
hended most  of  the  tract  watered  hy  the  Euphrates  an4  Tigris,  aDd  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Red  sea,  the  maritime  commorce  of 
Persia  was  large  and  extensive.  Having  overcome  their  wont^»t]  aversion 
to  commerce  and  navigation,  the  Persians  had  established  a  flourishing  and 
lucrative  trade  with  India  and  China.  All  the  prtncipal  ports  of  India 
were  vintad  by  Psniaii  merefaaiitB^  mmI  in  meat  ef  tiie  Cbiistiaa  dnvdbea 
estaUiahed  in  the  penusnh,  divine  eerriee  was  perfbnned  by  Nestorian 
priests,  ordained  by  a  Persian  metropolitan.  By  sea  and  hmd  the  mono- 
poly of  silk  and  Indian  produce  was  completely  in  Persian  hands,  and  tbe 
Romans  were  wholly  dependent  on  them  for  the  supply  of  these  articles. 
As  a  proof  of  the  great  commercial  intercourse  vnlh  India  by  means  of 
the  Persian  gulf,  ami  the  command  of  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  it  may  be  observed  that  tbe  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Tank  Keara,  or  dome  of  Chomiea,  at  Ctesiphon,  waa  Indian  teak.  We 
learn  firom  Cedrenna  tlial  %hen  the  emperor  Hendina  pilleged  Darti^genli^ 
the  imperial  residence  of  Kboanio  Fvriz,  the  grandson  of  Nuhemwnnn,  be 
found  in  it  aloes,  aloea-wood,  mataia-ailk,  tivead,  pepper,  sugpr,  gmger, 
muslins  without  number,  silk-robes,  woven  and  embroidered  carpets,  and 
bullion.  Manufactured  articles  of  the  same  kind  were  also  found  in  t!ie 
sack  of  Ctewiphon  or  Al-Madayen,  by  the  Arabian  general  Saad.  One  of 
the  chambers  of  iviiosru's  palace  vva^i  stored  with  camphire,  an  odoriferous 
gum,  peenHar  to  the  oriental 'n»g^on%  bnt  especially  to  Borneo  and  Sa- 
mntn^  and  which  sa  employed  im  a  mixtnre  of  wax  to  UlnminBte  tbe 
palaoea  of  tbe  East.  Ignorant  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  that  lesi- 
none  anbetancoi  the  Arabs — mistaking  it  for  salt — mixed  it  with  their 
leaven,  and  were  astonished  at  the  bitterness  of  the  taste.  Amongst  tlic 
furniture  of  the  palace,  the  Arabs  found  a  piece  of  silk-carpeting,  60  cubits 
long  by  the  same  in  breadth.  On  the  ground  of  this  a  paradise  or  garden 
was  depictured,  and  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  were  imitated  by  the 
figures  of  the  gold  embroidery,  and  the  colours  of  the  precious  stones ;  and 
t&  ample  s({nare  waa  endided  by  n  variegated  and  Terdant  border,  lliia 
being  braoi^t  to  the  Un^,  the  mde  and  ignorant  barbarian  ordered  it  to 
be  cnt  in  pieeea,  and  divided  among  the  eoldiem.  Thoi^  this  elegant 
piece  of  manufactured  wealth  was  tlms  destroyed,  yet  such  was  the  value 
of  the  materials,  that  the  share  of  Ali  alone,  though  none  of  the  best,  was 
valued  at  20,000  dirhems.  On  the  subverHion  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
and  religion,  the  Arabs  monopolized  the  commerce  of  Persia  and  India, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  were  enriched  by  tbe  Indian  trade, 
espedally  the  town  of  fifoif  and  the  dty  of  BoHOia.  In  the  10th  eentnry 
Siiaf  waa  a  large  and  wealthy  dty,  according  to  Ebn  Hawlml,  extending 
fonr  milee  in  Iragth,  hut  unwalled,  and  poaeeesed  many  opulent  merchants, 
who  expended  30,000  dinars  in  the  erection  of  their  bouses  ;  and  he  de- 
clares that  he  himself  saw  at  Siraf  merchants  who  were  worth  4,000,000 
dinare,  and  that  there  were  others  who  were  still  richer.  The  people  of 
Cameroon  and  Fasa,  in  his  time,  ( airicd  on  an  inland  commerce,  and  were 
patient  and  persevering  in  the  acqui»itiou  of  wealth,  and  the  merdmnta  of 
Fare,  wherever  they  went,  were  rich  and  powerful.  Bnt  it  mnet  be  »• 
membered,  that  at  that  time  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  were  still 
Magiana,  who  have  always  been  an  active  and  industrious  race,  like  thdr 
anooeaioia  al  Yeed  and  Bombay,,  and  conieqinently  that  the  balefnl  inftoenee 
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of  tbe  Maliommedaii  system  wm  not  then  so  fully  felt  as  now.    The  fre- 
quent internal  oomTulsions  which  Bubseqnently  agitated  Persia,  and  the  no 
len  frequent  mroeda,  and  comeqnent  ■nbjectloii,  of  thit  imbappy  coontiy 
the  TarkB  and  Tartan,  oootribiited  to  rain  both  her  iatenal  and  foreign 
commefoe.   Under  the  nray  of  Shah  Abba%  the  greatest  prince  of  the 
Suffavean  dynasty,  ^eat  encouragements  were  held  out  to  manufactures 
and  coniinerce,  and  a  colony  of  Armenians  wm  transported  from  Julfa,  on 
the  Araxes,  to  Ispaliaii,  to  conduct  the  foreign  trade.    Rut  the  ruin  of  that 
dynasty,  and  tiiu  frequent  revolutions  that  succeeded,  have  reduced  the 
Peruan  commeree  to  «  low  ebb*— Of  the  natiftt  pfodaetioni  of  Perua, 
•Uk  it  the  moat  important.  It  u  produced,  more  or  lees,  in  every  promee, 
but  Gheelaun  and  Mazaunderam  are  those  in  which  it  chiefly  flonrishss, 
and  which  alone  export  it  in  any  qoaattty.    About  270,000  .lbs.  are  an* 
nually  purchased  here  hy  the  Russians,  and  carri«Ml  to  Astiaran  ;  an  equal 
quantity  is  sent  to  Bai;(la<i  and  its  vicinity;  180,00U  Ib.s.  are  exported  to 
Constantinoj)le,  Aleppo,  and  Anatolia ;  and  the  remainder  is  sent  to  Yesd, 
Cashan,  Ispahan,  and  those  other  Peruiuu  cities,  where  silk  is  manufac- 
toied.  Russian  Gheelaun,  Shserwann»  and  soma  of  the  distritits  cwmectad 
with  the  Cancasns,  are  fityoarsUe  to  the  prodoction  of  silk,  so  that  were 
the  demand  to  increase,  the  supply  would  4I0  so  likewise.    Its  price  varies 
according  to  its  quality,  and  at  the  time  Fraaer  was  in  Gheelaun  (1822) 
the  price  was  from  £3  \2s.  to  £4i  Ss.  per  maund  of  l  i  lbs.  English.  Cot- 
ton is  another  ai  ticle  of  raw  produce,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  raised 
in  Mazaunderauu,  where  the  price,  in  1822,  did  not  exceed  2^i.  per  lb., 
and  where  its  quality  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Bengal  cotton. 
Some  of  it  is  carried  away  by  the  Russians,  but  the  greater  part  is  eoa- 
somed  in  llie  oonntry.   Hie  best  silk  goods  m  Persia  are  maonftctwed  al 
Yesd ;  they  fiur  exoel  those  made  in  any  other  part.  Tho  chief  silk  articles 
there  manufactured,  are  alujahs  or  shirts,  and  kassuhs  or  trowsers,  denB9^ 
or  outer  vests,  and  hueahuns  or  men's  shirts,  and  taffetas,  similar  to  ours 
but  stouter,  black  silk  handkerckiefs,  about  1^  yard  square,  coarse,  and 
tweelled  like  Barcelonas,  and  which  serve  for  female  head-dresses ;  many 
of  them  are  dyed  in  crimson,  and  sell  at  69.  each.    Silk-yelveta,  of  very 
great  beaaty>  an  manufactured  al  Mesched,  Ispahan,  Gasiiaa,  and  Tabraes. 
Satins  are  also  manufactmwd,  bat  those  of  Chinn  sn  jneftned,  as  beiBg 
finer.   Ihe  cotton-goods  chiefly  mannfactnred  are:  chmtass  or  printed 
cottons,  calamcam  or  printed  patterns  of  wraathed  and  consecutive  flowers, 
sparsely  thrown  upon  a  red,  white,  blue,  or  fawn-coloured  grotmd,  peera- 
huea/iunSf  or  king's  shirts,  resembling  English  long-cloth,  wliich  lately 
entirely  supei-seded  them,  rudduksy  or  upper  vests,  a  fabric  resembling 
nankeen,  and  Ispahaun  stripes,  blue,  purple,  or  grey,  and  a  coarse  white 
cblh  caUed  kkerbae,  made  for  home  wear  in  every  village*  and  of  which 
an  immense  quantity  is  annually  carried  off  by  the  Russians.   As  wool  is 
a  native  production  in  great  abundance,  so  many  of  the  inhabitaals  being 
of  pastoral  habits,  a  great  many  articles  are  made  of  it,  as  carpets  and 
nnmmnds.    The  best  carpets  are  made  at  Kerman,  Yesd,  Herat,  Booroo- 
jird,  and  those  of  the  Toorkomans  uf  Khorasan,  Ispahan,  and  Aderbeidjan. 
The  shawls  of  Kerman  are  held  in  great  estimation,  and  are  only  inferior 
to  those  of  Cashmere.    Nummuds,  or  fine  felt-carpets,  aie  sometimes  of 
great  beauty,  but  they  are  dear,  and  i^t  to  get  moth  eaten.   Tbe  city  of 
Hamadan  hm  been  ipiag  famous  for  its  manufacturss  of  leather,  as  saddlsry, 
shoes,  &c.    Sbeenaos  was  once  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  silver  embroi- 
deries^ but  these  are  now  much  wcelled  by  those  of  Cashan  and  Ispahan. 
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Its  dimiifcgd  Heel  knifw  nd  daggm  aie  itill  Mtoemed,  mhI  a  good  deil 
of  coarse  glass  ware  Is  still  made,  but  all  its  nuumhctares  bave  declined 
since  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan,  its  benefactor  and  soToraigo*   The  wine 

of  Sheeruuz,  so  much  boasted  of,  is  made  in  no  prcat  quantity,  and  in  so 
careless  a  manner,  that  in  chousing  it,  not  more  than  one  large  bottle  can 
bo  got  out  of  four  or  five,  fit  for  use.  Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cask 
in  all  Perbia,  and  as  the  wine  i;*  fermented  iu  comparatively  small  earthen 
Tesadi  or  botllai»  aooie  Idsftmay  befomied  of  the  variona  aod  iE-coaeoeled 
staff  tint  is  too  often  produced.  There  are  no  other  mannfactorea  of  coo.- 
scqaence  in  Persia.  The  whole  amount  of  exports  and  imports  between 
Rttssia  and  Persia,  by  way  of  the  Caspian  sea,  was  estinuuted  by  one  or 
two  respectable  merchants  at  Bulfroosh,  at  400,000  tomauns,  or  £2 11,000. 
The  whole  sliipping  employed  iu  the  Caspian  commerce  does  not  ex{  eed  12 
vessels  of  from  50  to  100  tons.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  European 
manufactures,  since  the  Persians  have  become  better  acquainted  with  these 
eomoHiditiea.  Woollens  have  been  long  admired  all  over  the  East,  and 
the  imports  are  great  and  increasing,  as  also  chintaea  and  printed  cottons. 
BiU  Fiaaer  lemvfcs  that  the  French  and  German  manufacturers  have  been 
much  more  successful  in  hitting  the  Persian  taste  than  the  English,  because 
they  took  care  to  have  better  information  on  that  subject ;  every  Persian 
bazaar  having  a  full  and  glaring  display  of  their  rich  chintzes,  whilst  the 
English  patterns,  of  a  more  sober  kind,  lay  neglected  and  unasked  for. 
Fraser  observes,  that  it  is  not  plain  and  good,  but  showy  and  flimsy  articles, 
that  anit  the  Peiaian  maricet.  Hie  Peniana  are  anpplied  with  brocadea 
and  embroidery  by  the  French  merchants  of  Lyons.  Indigo,  cochineal, 
apices,  sugar,  and  sagar>candy,  are  all  articles  of  importation,  the  cochineal 
being  from  Russia,  and  all  the  others  from  India,  by  the  way  of  Busht^er. 
Black  lamb  and  sheep's  skins  are  imported  from  B(jciiara,  coffee  from  Ara- 
bia, tin  and  tuthenague  from  India,  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  from  Russia. 
It  is  remari^able,  that  though  Persia  possesses  no  mines  of  the  precious 
metals*  yet  there  ia  not  only  an  ainmdant  supply  of  spede  in  that  region, 
but  also  a  very  gnat  sum  in  specie  ia  ammaUy  remitted  to  India  in  retom 
for  the  produce  imported.  Not  less  than  £290,000  was  exported  to  In- 
dia in  the  year  ending  31st  May  1821,  as  casb-payment  for  ladianTgoodi. 
To  enable  them  to  do  this,  the  inditjenous  products  of  Persia  greatly  ex- 
ceed in  value  her  imports,  and  for  the  greater  pait  of  which  she  is  paid  in 
cash  by  her  Turkish  and  Russian  consumers.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
Indian  products  which  enter  Persia  are  re-exported  to  the  West,  for  whidb 
apeeie  ia  retnnied.  It  is  atated  that  the  Geoigian  merchanls»  who  trade 
between  Teflia  and  Tanria,  brmg  annually  to  the  latter  city  300,000  docals 
la  goldy  and  the  remittanoea  made  to  the  mission  there  are  all  ia  the  lamo 
4soin« 


CHAP,  v.— OOVERNMENT-ARHT-.REVBNUE. 

P£R8IA  is  an  absolute  monarchy  m  the  atrictest  sense  of  that  term,  and 
what  anhanoea  the  evil  atill  more,  ia  the  strange  and  abaord  political  dog- 
ma peculiar  to  Persia,  and  which  has  prevailed  there  Irom  the  remoteat 
period  of  her  history,  that  a  royal  edict  can  admit  <jf  no  repeal,  and  that 

the  word  of  the  king,  however  hastily  uttered,  and  however  contrary  to 
common  sense,  or  justice,  or  humanity,  is  irrevocable,  even  by  the  king  him- 
self.   The  evil  of  this  practice  is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Darius 
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•ad  bit  fiivonrite  DtiiMl»  tod  in  that  of  AJmaerus  and  ins  Jemh  queem 
Etther.  In  tncb  m  abMilnte  despotism,  the  sovereign  is  everytliiiig  wid 
the  people  nothing.  He  does  what  he  pleases  without  check  or  eontnd. 
The  only  right  which  has  been  retained  by  the  people  is  that  of  insurrec- 
tion, which  has  been  more  frequently  exercised  in  Persia  than  in  any  other 
abode  of  despotism.  Tlie  very  excess  of  absolute  power  prevents  the  per- 
manence of  a  dynasty,  for  unless  the  successors  of  the  founder  of  a  dy- 
nasty can  wield  the  sword  with  ability  equal  to  that  of  him  who  croihed 
the  preceding  dynasty,  they  cannot  retain  the  regal  power  fior  any  length 
of  time.  In  fret,  the  history  of  Peraia,  especially  that  of  modern  times,  la 
just  an  incessant  round  of  vaJour,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy,  and  decay. 

Armj/.^     On  this  subject  the  reader  must  divest  his  mind  of  all  Eu- 
ropean ideas,  tliat  include  the  existence  and  attributes  of  a  reg^ular  well- 
disfiplined  army,  for  neither  Persia  nor  the  East  ever  possessed  any  thing 
of  the  kind.    The  Persian  army — if  army  it  may  be  called — is  but  an 
untrained  rabble,  who  more  Ihjqnently  plunder  their  own  coantrymen  than 
their  enenuee,  and  nnder  pretence  of  collecting  contribntiona  for  the  war, 
rob  the  villageta,  at  well  ss  travellers,  of  their  valuables.    Tlie  only  force 
which  bears  any  resemblance  to  a  regular  army,  is  that  which  has  been 
rriised  and  disciplined  in  the  European  manner  by  Abbas  Meerza,  the  prince 
royal  and  governor  of  Aderbeidjan.    The  Russian  successes  compelled  him 
to  do  so.    This  force  consisted  of  9,400  cavalry,  and  1,240  infantry,  dis- 
ciplined by  English  officers  and  artillerymen,  and  with  1000  disciplined 
troopa  nnder  the  Sbdar  of  Erivan,  completed  the  whole  regular  army,  in 
1822.  This,  with  the  irregulars  drawn  from  Aderbeidjan  and  Erinm,  m^jlit 
amount  to  45  or  50,000  men.   When  Abbaz  Meerza  took  the  field  in  1822 
ncainst  the  Turks,  he  could  barely  muster  35,000  men,  including  a  large 
portion  of  inforior  troops,  and  22  field-pieces,  with  20  or  25  rounds  for 
each  piec«,  and  about  as  many  rounds  of  ball  cartridges  for  each  gun  of  the 
regular  infantry,  and  the  arsenal  at  Tabreez  was  nearly  drained  by  this 
mighty  elfort.   In  the  campaign  of  1826,  againat  a  nmch  mora  powerful 
enemy  than  the  Tnrka  (the  Rnsrians,)  mattera  were  little  better.  Tlie 
whole  army  under  his  oraers  did  not  amount  to  45,000,  including  irregu« 
lars ;  and  of  the  whole  corps  only  12,000  could  be  called  disciplined,  along 
with  a  few  hundreds  of  Russian  deserters,  and  a  few  companies  of  foot 
artillery.    Exclusive  of  the  trained  troops  of  Abbas  Meerza,  the  Gholaums 
or  king's  guards,  ai*e  the  only  penuanenily-einbodied  force,  but  these 
amouut  only  to  4000  men,  and  have  no  regular  organization.    There  is 
likewiie  a  number  of  cavalry  which  the  <miefii  of  the  nnmerooa  tifUiea 
ecattered  throngh  Peraia  are  bound  to  fiirniah:  theee  are  die  moat  efficient 
troopa  under  the  royal  command,  but  they  have  greatly  degenerated  from 
their  former  character  for  courage  and  zeal.    There  ia  a  kind  of  militia 
also  registered  in  the  muster-rolls,  but  whatever  be  their  numbers,  which 
are  variously  comj)ute(l,  they  Iiave  no  claim  to  be  called  soldiers.  When 
ilie  king  takes  the  field  in  person  his  force  is  generally  estimated  at 
100,000  men,  which,  with  camp-followers,  is  doubled  or  even  trebled. 
The  modem  Peruana  are  reproecnted  by  Morier  aa  anant  oowarda,  withoiil 
ooonge  or  diaebfine. 

iZfVffMitf.]  Sir  John  Malcolm  estimates  the  whole  fixed  revenue  of  the 
state  at  something  more  than  £3,000,000  sterling,  whilst  Mr  Fraser,  from 
what  information  he  could  obtain,  estimates  the  whole,  fixed  and  irregular, 
at  one-half  that  sum.  What  makes  the  difference  more  extraordinary  is, 
that  the  former  pereiunage  estimates  the  irregular  taxes  and  extortions  as 
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cqnal  to  the  fixed  revenue,  so  that  arcordinp  to  him,  the  whole  revenue, 
fixed  and  irreendai%  is  more  than  £6,000,000  sterling,  or  four  times  the 
sum  estimated  by  Fraser.  The  whole  fi^xed  land-revenue  is  estimated  by  ' 
the  latter  tl  989,000  tomauns  at  lU,  each,  or  £543,950  sterling,  and 
the  ocNitiiigeiit  fevenne  of  presents,  fines,  kc,  at  1,500,000  tomenns,  or 
£825,000  sterling,  or  £1,368,950  in  all.  No  land-tax  is  derived  from 
the  provinces  of  Western  Khorasan,  Aderbeidjan,  and  Mekran ;  nor  from  the 
government  of  Kermanshah  nor  the  khaiiships  of  Booroojird,  Nehavend, 
Khousar,  and  Khorreniabad  ;  and  one-half  of  the  landed  revenue  of  Fars  is 
spent  in  its  administration.  The  ordinary  revenues  arise  from  the  crown- 
lands,  which,  from  the  frequent  revolutions,  have  been  greatly  increased  by 
confiseatbns ;  firom  the  aiindi-laiMli»  of  wlnefa  NadhvlSiah  resumed  the 
property,  paying  Ter3r  moderate  stipends  to  the  clergy ;  and  from  landed 
proprietors,  who  pay  10  per  cent  on  their  crops.  The  renter  or  holder  of 
crown-lands  pays  the  same.  But  the  land-tax  has  been  lately  raised  to  20 
per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce.  Gardens  in  or  close  on  villages  pay  also 
one-fifth  on  their  produce.  Melon-f^ounds,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  such  like 
fields,  pay  their  fifth  in  money,  assessed  on  a  valuation  of  the  produce. 
Cattle  are  also  taxed,  as  horses,  mares,  asses,  sheep  and  goats,  oxen,  bnf- 
Moes,  and  bees  per  Idve.  Hiere  are  also  capitation  and  door-taxes,  par- 
tieolarly  on  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Ghnhres.  Shops  and  bazaars  pay  a  duty 
proportioned  to  their  size  and  employment.  It  is  levied  on  the  pn^iietor, 
and  varies  from  two  to  twenty  reals  annually.  The  tenant  also  pays  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  business  and  a'*certained  profits,  from  10  to  50 
tomauns  annually.  All  merchandise,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  pays  a  duty 
of  5  per  cent  generally.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  duty  which  goods 
have  to  pay  on  thehr  entrance.  There  are  nmneroiis  Gostom-honsea  which 
levy  a  duty  on  that  which  was  levied  before,  at  the  rate  in  some  places  of 
1,  in  others  of  2  and  ^  per  cent.  Every  governor  of  a  district  in  fact 
does  all  he  can  to  stpieeae  money  from  the  trader.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  before  an  investment  of  ^oods  can  arrive  at  Ispahan  from  TrobLiond 
not  less  than  10  Persian  duties  must  be  paid.  Of  tlie  irregular  «r  con- 
tingent revenues  those  received  at  the  festival  of  the  Nauroos,  or  new 
year,  commencing  with  the  vernal  equinox,  are  by  tar  the  greatest, 
amounting,  according  to  Mr  Vhner,  to  at  least  1,800,000  tomamiB,  or 
£660^000  Bterlii^.  No  one  must  appear  that  day  before  the  king  with- 
out a  present.  Every  one  who  has  the  least  dependance  on  court  favour, 
strives  to  make  up  a  purse  for  the  occasion,  and  those  who  cannot  make 
their  offering  in  cash  (by  far  the  most  acceptable  shape)  make  it  in  goods, 
shawls,  horses,  jewels,  merchandise,  for  nothing  is  unacceptable.  Over 
against  the  revenue  must  be  placed  the  royal  mainteoance,  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding khalauts  and  presents,  the  payment  of  the  state  nunistersi  and  of 
the  royal  gaards.  What  that  expenditure  is,  is  unknown ;  yet,  according 
to  Malcolm,  it  is  considerably  below  the  revenue ;  whilst  Friiser,  on  the 
contrary,  thinks  that  the  Persian  monarch  with  all  his  passion  for  accumu- 
lation cannot  possibly  save  much  yearly.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  country  like  Persia  public  credit  is  unknown,  and  a  full 
treasury  is  consequently  deemed  essential  to  the  public  safety,  and  unless 
the  disbursements  were  greatly  less  than  the  expenditure,  this  would  be 
impossible.  We  are^  thnefore,  disposed  to  think  that  Frsser  has  nnderr 
fated  the  Persian  levenues.  It  is  certain  that  the  present  monarch  is 
immensely  rich.  According  to  lieutenant  Alexander,  who  visited  Persia 
in  1826,  the  long  is  said  to  have  a  molo  load  of  pearls  in  his  treasury. 
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besides  a  vast  quantity  of  jewels,  and  above  30  millions  sterling  in  caali. 
He  has,  however,  been  ol)liu:ed  to  disgorge  above  3  millions  sterling  of 
that  sum  to  the  victorious  Rassiaiui  in  order  to  preflerifi  1^  iwt. 


CHAP.  VL— RELIGION  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  modem  Persians  are  Mohammedans  of  the  sect  of  Alee,  or  Sheeahs, 
as  they  believe  that  Abul)ek»'r,  Omar,  and  Osman,  obtained  the  khalifate 
ill  miritrhteous  opposition  to  Alee,  who,  as  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  had 
a  just  claim  to  be  Mohammed'H  successor.    In  the  festival  of  Hoseyn,  the 
son  of  Alee»  and  next  to  him  the  chief  saint  of  their  sect,  the  streets  of 
Shecmuy  Ispaban,  and  Teheran,  ring  with  imprecationa  against  the 
Soonnitea  or  followers  of  Omar.   ThisfestiTal  seems  to  faafo  been  dex- 
terously got  up  by  the  beads  of  the  sect  in  order  to  perpetuate  thr  schism, 
and  keep  up  the  hatred  of  their  followers  to  the  Turks  and  Usbecfl,  the 
political  as  well  as  religious  rivals  of  the  Sheeah  faith.    In  fact  no  such 
religious  hatred  is  to  be  found  between  any  religions,  however  opposite  in 
their  creed,  as  between  the  Soonnites  and  Sheeahs.    Their  difference  in 
the  modes  of  worship  and  customs  are  but  trifling,  and  have  risen  wholly 
from  mntaal  hatred,  and  thdr  aTersion  to  hare  any  usage  in  common. 
These  coosist  in  the  mode  of  holding  the  hands,  Ae  manner  of  prostration, 
and  the  shape  of  their  graves,  which  with  the  Persians  are  iaX  on  the  top^ 
and  with  the  Turks  convex.    The  Persians  defiune  the  Soonnce  imaums, 
ascribincc  to  them  every  tenet  which  has  been  invented  or  held  by  the 
most  visionary  of  their  votaries.  Like  the  Soonneos,  the  Persians  have  their 
traditions,  to  which  they  appeal  as  the  Jews  to  the  Talmud,  and  the  Ro- 
manists to  the  church,  for  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  the  Koran.  They 
helioTe  in  the  infalfibility  and  impeccability  of  the  twelve  Imanma  do- 
scended  from  Fatamah,  the  dangfater  of  Mohunmed,  and  wife  of  Aleo. 
Afanham  they  hold  to  have  been  only  a  prophet  till  Grod  made  him  an 
Imaam.    Fatimah,  the  wife  of  AJeai  holds  much  the  same  place  in  the 
Sheeah  system  that  the  Virgin  Mary  occupies  in  the  Popish  creed.  They 
have  their  pilgiimages,  their  purgatory,  their  relics,  and  their  hermits, 
just  like  the  Romish  church  ;  but  in  this  they  differ  that  the  Sheeahs  pro- 
scribe images.   Both  deny  that  their  respective  sacred  books  can  be  under- 
atood  by  the  common  people.    A  Sheeah  champion,  in  his  reply  to  the 
late  lamented  Henry  Miyrtin,  says  that  only  a  vary  few  expressiooa  of  the 
Koran  are  comprehensible  by  hnman  reason,  and  none  hot  the  prophet 
himself  or  his  descendants,  the  12  imaums,  could  comprehend  them.  The 
Sheeahs  have  also  their  mystics  and  their  schoolmen,  namely,  the  Sooffees. 
The  Persians  have  no  visible  imaum,  or  living:  head  of  their  faith,  like  the 
Soonnites,  who  hold  the  indispensable  necessity  of  such  a  head,  and  recog- 
nise its  existenc^j  in  the  person  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  who  obtained  the 
dignity  of  khalif  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  Mohammed  XII.,  the 
laM  khalif  of  the  Abasside  line,  in  isvoiir  of  saltan  Selim  L  when  he  con- 
qnered  Egypt  in  1517.  The  last  of  the  twelve  Imanms,  or  living  desoen- 
dants  of  the  Arabian  impostor,  is  supposed  by  the  Persians  not  to  be 
dead,  bnt  imly  concealed,  and  is  expected  to  appear  near  the  last  day,  when 
all  the  world  is  to  become  Mohammedans.     The  Persians  have  been 
uniformly  represented  as  the  most  tolerant  of  all  Mohammedans  ;  but  this 
is  denied  hy  Fi-aaer,  who  ascribes  this  mistaken  notion  to  the  apparently 
more  irreligious  character  of  the  Persians,  and  thcit  more  light  and  volatile 
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temper.  The  treatment  which  Fraser  experienced  at  Mesched  and  Astra- 
bad  is  a  clear  proof  of  Persian  bigotry,  for  at  the  former  fiboe  lie  wad  hit 
travelling  companion,  Abdool  Rezak,  an  amiable  Sooffee,  were  more  than 
once  in  danger  of  losing  their  lives  through  the  influence  of  the  moollahs 
or  prieHts,  and  at  Astrabad,  Abdool  Rezak  was  in  terror  lest  tl)e  people 
should  know  that  Fraser  was  a  European,  or  see  him  eat  with  him,  as  in 
that  ease  they  woold  have  pot  them  bodi  to  death  bb  kafihrs  and  imbe* 
lierera. 

Sooffeeism^  Mohammedism  is,  YnomwKy  on  the  decline  in  Persia,  chiefly 
Avongn  the  prevalence  of  Sooffeeism,  a  sjrstem  which,  under  various 
shades  and  shapes,  has  existed  from  very  early  ages  in  the  East,  but  espe- 
cially in  Persia.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  it,  as  it  is  so  intangible  and 
Proteus  like  that  it  can  accommodate  itself  to  any  principle.  As  fai-  as 
it  can  he  nnderatood  it  maintajna,  hi  opposition  to  the  Magian  doctrine  of 
two  eternal  oppoabg  prindplea,  llie  eiiatence  of  only  one  simple  aahetonoe 
pure  and  perfect,  thereby  denying  the  entity  of  matter  aa  opposed  to 
spirit,  and  believing  that  whatever  exists  is  of  the  same  nature  with  God, 
has  emanated  from  him,  and  must  again  be  united  to  him  or  reabsorbed 
in  him.  Creation  with  them  is  merely  a  development  and  modification  of 
the  divine  nature.  Death  or  destruction  is  nothing  but  the  removal  of  the 
forms  thna  commvnicated,  and  the  leabsorption  of  that  portion  of  Deity 
which  dwelt  in  them ;  and  the  pious  Sooflee  whfle  he  beholds  aionnd  him 
the  wondns  <rf  the  visible  world,  professes  literally  to  believe  that  he  sees 
God  in  every  thing.  The  system  of  the  Sooffees  is  thus  a  species  of 
Pantheism  agreeing  with  the  tenets  of  Spinoza  and  the  Cabbalists,  that 
the  world  is  the  same  simple  substance  with  the  Deity,  but  differing 
from  the  former  in  this,  that  the  world  is  not  co-extensive  with  God,  nor 
absolutely  identical  with  him,  but  (mly  an  emanation  from  him,  though  of 
the  same  snbstanoe  with  him.  Hence  the  Persian  simile  which  compares 
o«r  prsoent  state  of  being  to  a  portion  of  sea  water  enclosed  in  a  bottle, 
and  swimming  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  The  SoofTeetes  also  deny  the 
existence  of  evil,  because  as  all  things  emanate  from  God,  aa  parts  of  his 
essence,  and  must  again  return  to  him,  therefore  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  evil,  because  nothing  evil  can  emanate  from  God.  They  are 
divided  into  a  great  many  sects,  Imt  the  two  chief  are  the  HuhoUah  or 
*  Inspiiedy'  and  Haktdeak  or  <  the  vnionists,'  from  which  other  fire  are 
deriTed,and  these  agmn  are  aobdifided  into  others.  As  the  ancient  F^igan 
philosophefs  accommodated  Aemselves  to  all  the  various  forms  of  Pagan- 
inn,  and  taught  their  followers  to  do  the  same,  so  do  the  Sooffees.  Soof- 
feeism  is  of  itself  no  religion,  and  its  followers  are  taught  to  follow  the 
forms  of  the  religion  of  the  country  as  a  mere  worldly  duty,  from  which 
they  are  to  be  exempted  by  an  increase  of  knowledge  or  .devotion.  Wher- 
ever it  prevails,  it  nnsettlea  the  popular  belief  bat  it  anbstitntes  no  other 
of  n  defined  and  intelligible  natore.  The  Sooflbe  teacher  professedly 
aUowB  the  mission  of  Mohammed  on  the  same  prinoiplo  he  wonld  allow 
that  of  Christ,  provided  he  lived  in  n  Christian  state,  namely,  tliat  they 
were  employed  as  instniineiits  for  preserving  the  order  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  but  lie  at  the  same  time  instructs  liis  disciple  to  place 
all  his  confidence  in  him  as  one  familiar  with  the  Deity.  The  Sooffees  arc 
all  perfectionists ;  every  devotee  of  that  system  has  three  stages  to  pass 
ere  he  can  arrive  at  what  they  denominate  oonsonnnate  perie^ioo.  Tho 
progrew  of  this  system  has  of  bite  been  rery  rapid  in  Psfria,  and  thrsatens 
the  eitipictioii  of  MohamawdMn  in  that  legiiii.  Hie  ftd  k  thai  tho 
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iminber  of  tbose  who  have  become  sensible  of  the  groM  abiiirditiMi  mud 
been  disgntled  wiUi  tbe  ritual  forms  of  the  established  eystenif  are  daily 
increasing,  and  it  is  for  want  of  a  more  rational  and  lietter  system,  after 
which  they  are  anxiously  seeking,  that  so  many  have  })ocome  Sooffees. 
The  number  of  Sooffees  is  estimated  at  more  than  300,000.  Fi-aaer  met 
with  them  among  tbe  nobility,  tbe  merchants,  and  those  who  had  tiUTelled 
moGlit  Mid  eren  wnong  tlie  moollfhi*  T!hB  Sooffiees  have  alwaya  been 
elgecta  of  the  deepeel  abhoneiice  to  the  ondiodoz  hierarchy. 

Magium.']  As  MagUini  was  the  ancifliit  veligion  of  Persia,  it  is  more 
%  nitgect  of  antiquarian  research  and  past  hintory  than  of  modem  discus- 
eion.  It  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  two  systems  at  prcHent  professed  in 
Persia,  but  has  bpen  so  veiled  in  mythological  mystory,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible accurately  to  understand  and  delineate  it»  leading  principles  ;  and  it 
•l^iears  that  the  Magiau  teachers  were  not  agreed  amongst  themselves  as 
ID  the  nMraing  of  weir  mend,  booke.  Whether  the  two  leodbg  prin- 
ciplee  of  the  Magom  tymtm  mybo  ooondered  a*  real  intelligent  ig^nta, 
or  mere  oriaotal  penomiications  of  good  and  evil ;  whether,  if  the  fomery 
they  were  always  co-existent,  or  if  the  latter  (Ahriman)  wae  poeterior  to 
the  former  (Ormusd)  ;  and  whether,  if  co-existent,  they  were  eternal,  or 
if  they  were  on  the  contrary  productions  of  Zerwan  or  Time,  are  questions 
which  have  neither  been  settled  by  the  Magian  expositors  of  their  own 
creed,  nor  by  the  literati  of  modem  Europe.  The  l^uling  principle,  how- 
•fier,  which  perriMiei  the  whole  ayelen  is  the  cdebnted  dodriiM  of  the 
two  prindplee  of  good  mi  oril,  which  have  alwiya  oo-«iiated  in  the  nni- 
▼ene  of  apirit  and  matter,  a  bold  «nd  injudicious  attempt  of  oriental  phi- 
losophy to  reconcile  the  existence  of  moral  and  physical  evil  with  the 
attributes  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Governor  of  the  world, — an  attempt  to 
solve  what  is  insoluble  by  our  limited  powers*  Divested  of  it«  mythic 
garb  or  poetic  dress,  the  creative  power  in  the  Magian  system  is  the  doc- 
trine of  firtality,  a  neceesary  ooounixtare  of  Tirtne  and  vice,  of  misery  and 
hoppineei,  in  all  thai  oxiitiy  from  ihe  contbinal  struggle  of*  two  equally 
powerful  intelligeneesy  poaaaMod  of  craatlTO  powers,  each  acting  in  oppo- 
aition  to  the  other  ftom  a  neceaaity  of  natara*  and  thoa  producing  all  thai 
disorder  which  we  see.  The  one,  Ormusd,  cannot  bnt  oraata  good,  and 
virtuous  beins^s  congenial  to  his  nature ;  the  other,  Ahriman,  cannot  but 
create  evil  beings  suitable  to  his  nature ;  and  thus  the  two  intelligent 
principles,  and  their  multiplied  created  intelligences,  are  and  must  be  en- 
gaged in  continual  warfiue,  from  the  neceieity  of  their  opposite  natures. 
In  thia  way  the  Gordian  k  not  loooad  hnt  cnt,  tha  phn  «  nnrsrelled,  whaft 
aU  tliinga  are  seen  sntjaelad  to  fiila,  that  stern  power  which,  anning  An 
oombatants  with  equal  strength  and  BNitual  hate,  dooms  the  universe  of 
mind  and  matter  to  be  the  battle  ground  of  endless  strife  between  the 
light  and  the  darkness.  The  irresistible  conclusion  from  this  absurd  un- 
philosophical  system  is,  that  as  the  two  principles  are  possessed  uf  equal 
powers,  and  of  equal  hate,  and  both  can  create  good  and  evil  spirits  at 
pleasure,  therefore  the  combat  can  noTir  oanse,  tliat  Ormusd,  or  the  Light, 
can  no  more  finally  vanfiiah  Ahriamn»  than  Ahriman  can  finally  vanquish 
<>mnsd,  and  thai  dm  oomhal  smai  always  ha  aa  it  hni  alwnya  heen.  Yol 
as  it  u  the  peculiar  property  of  error  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  the 
Persian  Ghubres  believe  that  Ahriman  shall  be  finally  overcome  with  his 
followers,  and  with  them  sink  into  his  native  darkness,  the  light  shall  be 
for  ever  Heparated  from  the  darkness,  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
universe  be  eternally  preserved.    Tbe  whole  religious  duty  of  the  Magian 
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1iefi0f«n  conniti  In  ihe  trt  of  gaining  the  idd  of  tlM  good  spirits,  and  by 
a  doe  olMervuioe  of  llio  mond  {noeepli  end  titnal  foms  eigoined  by  Zo- 
raeefeer  (Zerdasht)  to  induce  him  to  assist  the  Totaries  of  Onuoeod.  It  is 
one  pecoliarity  of  the  Magian  creed  that  it  enjoins  neither  fasts,  nor  celibacy, 

as  means  of  obtaining  the  divine  favonr.  The  nnmber  of  the  Ghubres  is 
at  present  very  small.  Their  chief  place  of  residence  is  at  Yesd,  where 
their  numbers  are  estimated  at  4000  families,  who  inhabit  a  separate  divi- 
non  of  the  city,  and  have  an  Atish  Kadib,  or  '  hre  temple/  on  the  summit 
of  a  moontata  in  ite  fiflinity# 

CkriHiamty^c.']  TbePeniiaChflMianaeoBriitof  ArnwDiBna,NMtoriaai^ 
Jacobitea,  and  Romanists,  and  are  bni  few  in  number.  Hie  Ameniana 
in  Ispahan,  formerly  abore  80,000,  are  now  reduced  to  12,500  persons. 
A  Roman  Catholic  mission  has  been  long  established  at  Ispahan,  but  it 
made  few  converts.  A  colony  of  Nestorians  inhabits  the  mountains  that 
bound  the  lake  of  Oormeab  to  the  W.,  and  are  supposed  to  have  done  so 
for  more  than  13  centuries.  They  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
namerona  Cfariatian  population  that  onoe  inhabited  all  Aat  ecmntry  in  the 
times  of  the  Greek  emperora,  but  were  forced  by  their  Mahommedaa 
enemies  to  take  refage  in  thb  wild  and  most  inhospitable  resion.  They 
ava  divided  into  four  tribes  or  bunches.  Tho  first  is  denominated  the  TVen* 
rees,  and  is  by  far  the  most  important  tribe,  consisting  of  10,000  families ; 
the  Knjumees  1000  families  ;  the  Jiloos  500  ;  and  the  Tookahees  300 
families.  The  wliole  community  is  mled  by  a  prelatical  cliiof  whose  dig- 
nity is  like  that  of  Aaion,  hereditary  in  the  family.  Yet  as  set  apart  for 
tiie  dmveb  he  camwi  many,  Hmio  aio  geoandly  two  aona  of  llie  family 
tbos  dedieaCod  to  liewon  aaid  the  pontificate,  the  rest  marry  to  Iceep  np 
the  succeasioOy  and  the  eldeat  son  of  the  eldest  broCber  ahvaya  succeeds. 
The  fiunily  name  of  the  pneaent  chief  is  Manshimoon.  He  acta  in  double 
capacity  of  priest  and  general,  leading  the  people  to  church  or  war,  and 
they  all  pay  him  implicit  deference.  They  hate  Roman  Catholics  still 
more  than  Mohammedans,  putting  them  to  death  without  mercy.  They  keep 
up  a  sort  of  alliance  with  a  Koordish  chief  called  Mustapha  Khan 
Hakeeanree,  and  make  a  ooonmn  caaae  widi  Mm  in  time  of  common  danger, 
he  farwahing  candry,they  mfimtry.*.  Tliey  can  bring  into  the  field  14,000 
capital  matcldock-men,  all  of  whom  are  equal  to  tlie  beat  rifie  or  miirkB* 
nraa.  They  five  and  associate  exclusively  among  themselvea.  The 
houses  of  the^  people  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  very  steep  cliffs,  approach- 
able only  by  such  eroat  paths  as  would  defy  most  other  people,  and  sur- 
rounded by  thick  forests.  They  are  quite  secure  against  all  attacks  of  the 
Persians  and  the  Koordish  chiefs,  and  there  is  no  tradition  that  they  have 
ever  been  conquered.  None  care  to  meddle  with  them,  for  nothing  wonld 
be  gainad  by  it,  ami  if  any  one  thoold  bo  kiUed,  dm  reat,  like  a  neat  of 
waspe,  wonld  reti^ate  on  the  aggwnaoi.  Tbey  bring  honey,  wwt,  roaiii, 
wool,  sheep,  timber,  cattle,  a  Kitle  grain,  and  lead  from  the  mines  in 
their  hills,  to  the  low  districts  aronnd,  but  they  come  no  farther  than  the 
skirts  of  their  own  country,  where  they  meet  with  persons  in  the  habit  of 
trading  with  them,  and  never  on  any  account  do  they  trust  themselves 
within  the  walls  of  a  city.  Such  are  the  known  particulars  respecting  this 
curious  race  of  people,  this  ferocious  and  insulated  Nestorian  community. 
Ibero  am  1500  Christkm  dauliea  In  ika  districi  of  SafansBt,  W.  of  the 
Oermoeah  kJmy  of  whom  800  an  Nealoriana,  and  the  real  ArmaniaflBi  or 
Neatorians  who  have  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  have  a  Urirap 
eat  vnx  tham'by  the  Boamb  pontift  AttflUfIa  have  been  reeeaHly  anido 
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to  introduce  Christianity  into  Persia  by  means  of  missionaries,  of  whom 
t})e  late  Henry  Martin  was  the  first,  who  proclaimed  before  the  moollah 
of  Sheerauz  the  docttiiiA  of  ftith  in  Christ,  and  made  the  gospel  known  - 
in  thoir  own  tongoe  to  the  natiyos.  Thb  aaalons  miiBioiiary  conversed 
and  dispnted  frequently  with  the  Peisian  moollahs,  and  confounded  thein 
by  the  acutene^  of  his  reasonings.  When  he  quitted  Tahreoz  lie  loft  a 
treatise  in  Persian  containing  a  summary  confutation  of  the  Mohammedan 
tenets,  requesting  the  moollahs  to  answer  it  if  they  could.  There  is  a 
more  reasonable  giound  of  hope  for  the  progress  of  Cluistianity  in  Persia 
than  in  Turkey  from  the  difference  of  national  character.  Ine  T^rk  ii 
remarkable  for  tadtumity,  and  avmds  debate ;  the  Fenian  is  loqoaeioaB 
and  loves  to  reason.  The  Turk  is  a  zealous  Mnssalman,  but  he  never  in- 
trudes his  ideas  upon  any  one ;  the  Persian  loves  metaphysical  specalations, 
whilst  the  Turk  never  inquires  nor  wishes  to  inquire  about  the  religion  of 
another.  The  Persian  wishes  to  know  every  thing,  especially  what  free- 
masons believe.  The  Turk,  however,  is  more  steady,  and  has  more  charac- 
ter. Th&  Persian  is  deceitful,  lying,  dishonest,  vicious,  and  covetous.  But 
boih  nations  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  the  Christian  calls  devotion. 

Liieraiwre  atta  Science,']  Neither  of  these  made  any  figure  in  Fenia 
daring  the  prevalence  of  Magiism.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  re- 
maina  d  Migian  wisdom  and  Magian  learning,  but  no  remnants  of  mther 
have  yet  been  found,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  none  ever  existed.  It 
does  not  a])y)ear  tliat  Persia  had  ever  a  poet  or  historian  till  it  became 
Mahomnie<lan.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  khalifate  that  the 
lamp  of  science  began  to  Be  lighted  up  in  the  East,  and  shone  with  com- 
paradvely  great  splendour,  for  some  centuries,  under  the  reigns  of  the 
later  khalifr  and  Seljookian  sultanna.  During  this  pmod  a  great  number 
of  historians,  geographen,  astronomers,  mathematicians,  chemists,  physi- 
cians, poets,  philologists,  and  grammarians,  flourished,  whose  names  and 
respective  productions  it  would  he  both  tedious  and  useless  to  most  read- 
ers to  mention  here,  as  they  are  known  only  to  oriental  scholars.  The 
poems  of  Ferdoosee,  Saadee,  and  Hafiz,  have  been  read  with  delight  in 
translations  and  extracts.  The  last  of  these  is  the  Persian  Anacreon, 
whilst  the  first  may  be  styled  the  Homer  of  the  East.  But  Persian  lite- 
lature  has  been  long  on  the  decline ;  and  some  feeble  rays  of  that  splen-  • 
dour,  which  once  irradiated  the  Persian  horiaon,  are  all  that  now  appear. 
Poetry  is  still  passionately  beloved  by  the  modern  Persians,  an  instance 
of  which  is  mentioned,  in  which  an  adventurer,  aided  by  a  popular  song 
and  a  few  musicians  and  singers,  raised  an  army,  and  was  for  some  wtu'ks 
a  candidate  for  the  throne ;  and  the  poemh  oi  Ferdoosee  and  Uatiz  are 
aa  well  known  to  the  lowest  mechanics,  as  those  of  Bums  in  Scotland  to 
the  nsass  of  his  countrymen.  As  poetry  b  always  a  popular  commodity, 
the  swarms  of  Persian  poets  and  poetical  mendicants  exceed  belief.  Their 
chemistry  is  alchemy,  and  their  astronomy  astrology.  What  philosophy 
they  have  is  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  But  an  abstract  of  the  Coper- 
mean  system,  and  of  some  parts  of  Newton's  Principia,  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Persian,  and  are  eagerly  studied  by  some  of  their  learned  men. 
The  Persians  have  gieat  capacities  for  learning  and  science.  The  mool- 
lalis  are  notoriously  ignomt  of  astroiMniy,  and  believe  the  tbmtA  Mo- 
hammedan dogma  of  the  seven  heavens  revolving  round  the-carib,  of  the 
sky  being  formed  of  a  substance  which  they  call  the  '  origin  of  matter,'  and 
that  the  stars  are  either  portions  of  light  from  the  throne  of  God,  shining 
through  boles  like  naii  hides  in  this  primitive  substance,  or  glittering  patehea 
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nailed  to  it  as  a  ceiling,  or  glimpses  of  the  empyrean  or  sphere  of  fire  seen 
through  it.  The  chief  mooliali  and  astrologer  at  Mesched  believed  that  the 
MHth  wm  eiacdy  of  an  owal  figure,  longer  and  smaller  at  the  one  end  thMi 
the  ocber,  and  that  Amoriea  wm  ■itmed  on  thai  ood.  Moot  of  the  mool- 
laht  are  addicted  to  magic  and  judicial  astrologf. 

Lakguages.]]  Four  languages  haye  bean  anccosaiTely  used  in  Penia : 
tbe  Zend,  the  Pehlcvi,  the  ancient  Parsee,  wjd  the  modem  Persian. 

The  /.end.']  The  Zend  is  now  entirely  obsolete, — all  that  is  preserved 
of  it  being  the  Zendevesta,  and  the  inscriptions  at  Istakar  and  some  other 
places.  The  rery  fact,  that  the  Zendevesta  was  written  in  this  language 
k  a  Tery  strong  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  ibal  book ;  for  It  k  repugnant 
to  eommon  sense  to  suppose  that  the  2Send  waa  a  jargon  inTonted  at  random 
by  tbe  modem  Ghubres.  It  is  tmo  indeed  lhat  a  translation  of  that  book 
was  mado  into  Pelilevi,  when  the  Zeifd  became  obaolete,  or  ceased  to  be  a 
spoken  language.  But  the  book  still  abounds  in  Zendir  words,  a  vocabu- 
lary of  which  waa  made  by  Du  Perron,  and  appended  to  the  original  and 
translation.  Where  that  language  was  spoken  has  been  controverted 
amongst  the  learned ;  some,  as  Heeren  and  others,  affirming  that  Bactria 
waa  originally  the  pnmnce  where  it  was  Teniacii]ar;-<<rtheit,  as  Dn  Per- 
nm  the  translator  of  the  Zendeyeeta  himself,  and  WaM,  that  Adeibekljan 
waa  the  original  seat  of  that  langna^e*  But  it  now  appears,  from  recent 
discoreries,  that  the  Zendic  language  was  dift'uscd  over  all  tbe  country  E. 
of  the  Euphrates,  as  inscriptions  in  that  lang^uage  have  been  found  on 
Babylonish  bricks,  cylinders,  dc.  at  the  ruins  of  Sliuslian,  Haniadan,  and 
in  the  mountain  of  Be-Sitoou,  besides  what  have  been  found  at  the  ruins 
of  Istakar.  The  dwraMfB  of  tUa  hnguage  are  what  have  been  com- 
BMmly  denomraated  the  arrow-headed  and  cuneiform,  and  were,  till  very 
lately,  untranslateable  by  any  of  tbe  learned.  Fortunately  for  the  satis&c- 
tion  of  the  curious,  who  had  been  uniformly  baffled  in  all  attempts  to  de- 
cypher  this  character,  the  learned  StMartin  was  enabled,  by  the  help  of  an  an- 
cient Coptic  vase,  to  decy]jher  four  anou  -lieaded  inscriptions,  including:  that 
on  the  Coptic  vase.  Tlje  discovery  of  a  key  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
led  tlie  way  to  this  other  discovery.  The  hieroglyphics  and  cnneiform 
chaiaclera  having  been  found  to  correspond,  a  diligent  inspection  of  the 
Zend  alphabet,  givan  by  Du  Perron,  and  of  the  PeUevI  inscriptions  on  the 
equestrian  figures  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs,  at  the  excavations  of  Nakshi 
Roostam  and  Nakshi  Rajeb,  as  explained  by  Du  Sacy,  who  found  that  tbe 
Greek  and  Pehlevi  mutually  corresponded,  enabled  St  Martin  to  discover 
25  sounds  out  of  34  which  the  Zendic  alphabet  conveys,  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  copied  by  Niebulu-  and  others  ;  and  thus  3  of  these  have  been 
clearly  explained  and  understood,  2  at  Istakar,  1  on  tbe  column  at  Mor- 
gaaib,  besides  the  4th  on  the  vase  itself.  Tbe  Zandic  alphabet  contains  4S 
letters,  udiidi  oxpross  only  34  distbct  sounds,  and  therefore  9  of  these 
.  ooly  rsmun,  batwesn  which  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptifmB  no  oomspond- 
ence  has  yet  been  found.  It  now  appears  that  the  cnneiform  characters 
have  three  different  forms,  Persian,  Medish,  and  Assyrian,  all  \\  lii<  h  are 
expressed  on  tlio  Coptic  vase,  the  columnar  inscription  at  Morgaub,  and 
all  the  Persepolitau  inscriptions,  and  are  all  read  from  right  to  left,  like 
most  of  the  oriental  alphabets.  It  has  all  the  appearsnce  of  a  prinueval 
alphabet,  consisting  only  of  two  elements,  the  wedge  and  the  rectangle ; 
and  wi^  fewer  than  these  an  alphabet  cannot  posribly  be  formed.  To 
4^f>  drcumstanoe,  and  the  total  want  of  curves,  must  ba  attributed  the 
afyawplly  siqperfluooa  number  of  strokes  of  which  some  of  the  letters 
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«re  compoeed.  From  ite  very  nature,  it  caunot  have  origioated  from  pio- 
ture-ivhtiiig ;  wmI  it  b  as  clear  that  it  ia  nut  ayllabie.  1%  noil  tberafom 
hm  been  alphtlwlie  fron  the  rtrj  lint.  The  very  nmltiplidty  and  mi- 
perflnity  of  its  acnrfcea  ■eem  to  ennce  that  U  hat  hem  formed  by  a  lahoii* 
oiii  enalyns  of  sound,  mdicrting  a  desire  not  to  allow  a  single  aspiratioii 
to  escape  without  being  represented.  It  appears  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin, 
and  is  so  different  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglypliics,  and  the  correspondent 
alphabetical  character  expressed  on  the  RoHetta  8tone,  as  to  repel  the  notion 
of  a  common  origin,  it  clearly  appears,  from  the  discoveries  at  Babylon, 
Shnshan,  Peraepolia,  and  Van,  to  hate  bean  diflfawd  ever  a  peet  pvt  ef 
Upper  Asia,  and  adopted  hy  ^fiffarent  nations,  who  fimned  neir  lettan, 
bnt  ttUl  deduced  from  the  wedge  and  rectangle  the  same  radical  elemental 
Being  found  in  three  different  states  at  Persepolis,  its  origin  must  have 
been  long  anterior  to  the  Persian  monarchy :  but  where  it  originated,  whe- 
ther in  Babylon  or  Assyria,  Media  or  Persia,  is  unknown,  being  lost  in  the 
night  of  antiquity.  It  bears  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  Sanscrit,  as  to 
prove  them  both  to  be  cognate  dialects,  or  filiations  of  one  common  lan- 
guage, spoken  long  befim  the  ciistenoe  of  any  historical  leoofds. 

Tkt  PdUM j  The  FeUeri  language  has  a  different  character  firom  the 
SSend,  and  Is  of  posterior  or^pn.  It  is  denominated  so,  as  being  the  lan- 
guage of  warriors  and  heroes,  and  seems  to  have  prevaile.-l  in  the  greater 
Media  and  among  the  Piirthians.  But  we  have  no  proof,  as  some  have 
imagined,  that  it  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  the  Great  Cyrus  and  his  suc- 
cessors. We  are,  in  fact,  equally  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  Peblevi 
language  as  of  that  of  the  Zmi;  and  the  Sassanian  inscriptions*  thongh  7 
centuries  later  than  those  of  ^  Kaianian  kings  at  FsrMpolis,  were  not 
undentood  by  any  orientalist  till  the  learned  Sylvester  du  Sacy  discovered 
a  key  to  the  Fehlevi  alphabet,  by  finding  that  the  Greek  inscriptions  ob 
the  equestrian  figures  of  these  monarchs  were  translations  of  the  Pelilevi 
inscriptions  on  the  same  sculptured  figures.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have 
prevailed  during  the  Parthian  dynasty  ;  but  it  is  one  great  loss  in  tlie  path 
of  inquiry,  tliat  these  monarchs  used  the  Greek  language  in  all  their  coins 
and  acnlptures,  in  preference  to  the  national  language,  so  that  we  have  no 
remains  of  it,  as  it  esisted  during  that  period,  to  aid  us  on  tfae  subject. 
We  only  know  that  it  was  the  natitmal  language  at  the  accession  of  Ar» 
<lejiliir  Babegan  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  226.  It  was  into  this  language,  aa 
a  more  popidar  idiom,  that  the  Zendevesta  was  tmnslated  ;  hut  when,  we 
know  not.  The  Pehievi  hitters  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Zend,  and  the 
language  contains  many  Clialdee  and  Syriac  words,  but  is  not  a  mere  dia- 
lect of  the  Chaldee,  aa  Sir  Winiam  Jonea  thouglit.  It  fell  into  gradual 
disuse  during  the  period  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and  was  bamshed  to  the 
mountains  of  Parthyene  by  these  princes,  who  introduced  hy  express  hiw 
the  use  of  the  Parsee,  or  dialect  of  Farsistan,  their  native  province. 

The  Parsee,"]  Tliis  languapre  is  softer  than  the  IVliieri — which  in  that 
respect  excelled  the  Zend — from  which  latter  it  seems  to  he  derived,  and 
must  long  have  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  Persian  court.  It  is  the  only 
language  which  furmshes  an  explanation  of  almost  all  those  Persian  names 
which  were  known  to  the  Gfueks  and  RoBians»  aa  may  he  seen  by  con- 
sulting Roland,  Adelung,  and  Anqnitil  dn  Fenon.  When  the  Greal 
Knshirwan  filled  the  Persian  throne,  the  Parsee  was  the  language  of  the 
court,  thence  called  the  Deri,  and  the  Pehievi  was  the  language  of  the 
learned.  Four  other  dialects  of  the  ancient  Parsee,  now  lost,  were  then 
apoken,  as  the  Harohee  or  tlenvee  in  Khoraaan,  the  Segs,  or  Sag^i  in 
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Sigutai,  the  Smt^kt  or  Zabtili,  in  whK  b  wmp  called  Afgbimirtiii,  and 
the  Sookee,   But  am  of  these  were  ever  more  than  proWocial  idiona. 

When  Persia  was  conqnerad  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  century,  the  ftieee 
was  proscribed  the  court  aii(i  lost  its  high  reputation,  and  when  re- 
stored  to  its  former  rank  under  the  Dilemite  princes,  it  was  then  corrupted 
by  a  laige  intermixture  of  Arabic;  yet  great  poets  and  able  speakers 
formed  it  into  a  rich  and  Iiarmonions  language  under  the  name  of  modern 
Penian.  The  andent  Faneoi  need  among  the  Ghnbras,  will  owe  iu  im- 
mortality to  the  Shah  Nameh  of  FeavdooMO;  and  the  Ayean  Akheiry  of 
Abol-Faail  wrote  iu  1600 ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  trae  Fuaee  loot  ita 
predominance  in  its  native  country,  it  gained  a  fresh  ascendancy  at  the 
court  of  Dellii.  At  present,  and  for  some  time  back,  the  modem  Persian 
is  hauished  the  north  of  Persia,  and  even  from  the  court  of  Teheraii,  by 
the  Turkish,  which  is  spoken  all  the  way  W.  from  Abhar  to  the  Helles- 
pont.  In  Perria,  however,  the  Ambic  ia  a^  the  language  of  acienoa. 

TAe  Persian*'}  The  Perrian  langnagOvboth  ancient  and  modem,  hea  a 
great  leaemblance  to  the  German  and  ^itfiic  languagea.  In  tlie  Icelandic 
language,  a  branch  of  the  Gothic,  an  entrenched  camp  is  called  Parsa- 
gard,  which  is  probably  the  true  Persian  name  from  which  the  Greeks 
have  made  Pasar-gadw.  It  bears  an  equally  strong  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  Sclavonian,  and  also  to  the  Sanscrit,  which,  iu  its  turn,  has  a  strong 
aimilariw  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  aa  baa  been  alMnrn  by  Bopp 
and  Scblegel.  We  must  therefore  eonclnde  that  all  these  languages  be- 
long to  one  common  but  unknown  parent.  Besides  the  modem  Peraan, 
Arabic,  and  Turkish,  two  others,  the  Koordish  and  Loorish,  are  apdcen 
by  the  Koords  and  Loorees.  T\\e  Koordish  is,  like  the  Pehlevi,  a  mixture 
of  Persian  and  Chaldee,  and  even  Hindoostanee,  as  Heude  informs  us 
that  he  found  that  language  of  the  greatest  use  in  Koordistan.  He  thinks 
that  both  ave  derived  finom  the  aame  root,  and  that  the  former  ie  folly  aa 
aimihur  to  the  latter  as  the  Perrian  baa  been  generally  allowed.  The  Loo- 
rish language  is  a  rude  dialect  of  the  Pehlevi,  if  not  the  Pehlevi  itself, 
which  confirms  the  assertion  of  Hadji  Khalfa,  the  Toorkish  geographer, 
that  the  Pehlevi  is  spoken  in  Farsistan.  The  misfortune,  however,  is,  that 
our  knowlcdjcro  of  thu  noniade  trilics,  especially  the  Loorees,  is  still  very 
imperfect ;  aud  we  have  no  vocabulary  uf  their  language,  in  order  to  com- 
porait  with  the^md,  Pdile7i,cr  Paraee.  The  langoage  of  the  Banktew^ 
leea,  n  Looriah  tribe^  ia  aaid  by  Morimr  to  abound  with  words  of  the  old 
Puaee,  and  to  have  a  great  affinity  to  the  Zend. 


CHAP.  VII.— P01'L:j,ATI0N— MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Popnlafion.^  This  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  no  certain  data.  The 
Btatemeuts  of  travellers,  respecting  the  amount  of  Persian  population,  are 
mere  guesa-work ;  for,  independent  of  anch  obaervationa  aa  they  have  tune 
or  opportunity  to  make  during  a  transient  atay  or  a  hnrried  jonmey,  how 
is  it  possible  to  give  even  a  conjectural  statement  ?  AU  thttl  can  be  aaid 
is,  that  the  country  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  that  it  was  much  more  popu- 
lous under  the  Magian  than  the  Mohammedan  system  of  fiuth  and  govern- 
ment, because  the  former  system,  however  faulty  in  many  essential  points, 
was  much  more  favourable  to  human  industry  and  comfort  than  the  latter. 
It  ia  dear,  fiom  the  nnmarona  remaiaa  of  nnned  dtaea,  towna,  villages, 
fcc  every  where  to  be  fonnd  throoghont  Peraia,  that  it  waa  aa  well- 
peopled  aa  the  natore  of  the  aoil  and  dintte  would  penult  during  the 
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periods  of  Ae  Magian  dymitiM,  mad  tet  Mobtaiiiwdiiiii  liM  been  die 
bene  of  that  unhappy  oonntry,  as  it  baa  been  of  emy  olliar  wbere  h 
has  preyailed.  Sir  John  Chardln*s  computation,  of  40,000,000,  as  tlm 
amoant  of  Persian  population,  is  of  no  use,  because  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  territory  which  now  remains.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  fol- 
lowing the  authority  of  Pinkerton,  states  6,000,000  as  the  population 
of  Western  Persia.  This  is  certainly  too  low  an  estimate.  Make  Brun, 
on  the  authority  of  the  manuscript  journals  of  several  French  travellers, 
bas  given  n  table  of  tbe  Fberian  populatioii ;  but  it  inchidea  ~  ~ 
aia.   We  aball  bowew  gife  it,  and  subjoin  n  few  iremaffcs. 

STATIONARY  POPULATION. 


Modern  Pprsla,  n>inpii«ing  a  mixture  of  aadrat  Pcnbn^  Tuttn, 

Arabs,  and  Georgianf^         .  .  .  .  , 

Ghubres,  or  Paraees,  in  Kerman  and  Mekran, 

Afghauns  of  Caubul,  .  .  •  •  . 

Gbdaky,  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gheelaun, 

AmMDlana  (In  Armenia  end  Aiicrtteidian,)  . 

JewK,  at  Ispahan,  Sliorrnu/,  l':ibre«>!i,  Hainadan,  Kashan,  6ctm  >  . 
Sabiana^  or  diiciplea  of  John,  in  Khooaiataun,  (Suaiana,) 


10,000,000 
10O,()00 
500,000 
60,000 
70,000 
S5,000 
lO^OOO 

MflSSfiSS 


NOiMADIC  OR  WANDERING  TRIBES. 
I.  TURKISH  TRIBES  SnCAKUiO  TMAT  LAMOOAOI* 


1. 

8. 
8. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Afshar%  C  chiefly  In  Aderbeidjan,)  •  . 

Kajars,  (in  Mazanderaun,)  •  ,  ,  , 

Mukkadem,  (near  Maraugha,)  .  .  .  . 

Doinbibe^  (in  Armenia,^  near  Khoy  and  Salmast, 
Turkman^  (in  Aderbeidjan,  and  near  Hamadan  and  KoflunNMi,) 
Talieh,  (in  Mazanderan  and  Gheelan,)  .  .  . 

Karaghooslee,  (iit'ar  T  laiiiadan, )  .  ,  ,  , 

Bejat,  (in  Aderb^itHan,  Fars,  and  Khoraaan,)  •  . 

Shahnevend,  (near  Ardebeal  and  Bbey,)  .  .  • 

10.  Jeesvansheer  (in  Sheerwan,)  •  .  .  . 

11.  Jalavrs,  (ia  Khoraaan,)  •  .  .  .  « 

12.  Modanloo,  (in  Fars,^  •  .  .  .  . 
IS.  Kod^avend  (in  Gheelan  and  Maiaadanua^)  • 

Beaidea  26  other  Turkish  tribes,  less  consideraUe  In  numbera. 

II.  ARABIAN  TRIUKa. 
h  Arab  Sh^pherdt,  introdmtd  ijf  S^BMirlMA 

1.  Diatauuieh,  (near  Bistain  in  Khonaan,)       .  .  . 

S.  Thoonee,  (in  Kheraean,)  .... 

5.  Jindakee,  (in  an  oasis  of  the  Great  Salt  desert, J)  unknown. 

4.  Apkhanee,  (in  the  Gurmaeer,  or  hot  district  or  Farsistan,)  • 

6.  Ahwaz.  (in  the  plaina  of  Klioealilaa,)  nnraber  mdaMwn. 

6.  Athuliai,  (in  .Kerman,)  ,  , 

7.  Three  other  nameless  triben,  consisting  of  9000  each,         ,  * 

2.  Arab  ^fishermen  nn  the  tea  OOMil  , 
1.  The  Beni  Kiab,  (in  Khooaistan,)  number  unknown. 
B.  Arab  HIndian,  (in  maritime  Fara,)  do. 
0L  Bent  Iloole,  do.  do.  dOk 

'I'otul  numbers  conjectured,  .  . 

Malte  Brun  inppoeea  the  whole  of  tlie  AraUan  tribaa 
tfaoad  loaaMimtto 

UI.  TUIHES  or  THE  LOORISH  LAKOVAaS. 

1.  The  Zend,  (near  Ispahan,  and  in  the  north  of  Fars.) 


8.  — 

&  — 

4  — 

5.  — 

6.  ~ 

7.  — 


LaJces  in  l^'aniistan, 

Kln^iloo     do.        •  .  .  .  . 

Zennninieh,  (enrlnma  of  Kermanshah,) 
Feilee  in  Looristan,  (between  Shooster  and  Kermanshah,) 
Bacteeauree,  in  do.  (Iietweeu  Shooater  and  Imhan,) 
Kerrooa,  (environs  of  Khamse,')  . 
lUra  Ziu^tn^  (near  Kennuial^ 


Tatal  of  Lom  tribes 


68,000 

40,000 
6,000 
18,000 
18,000 
15,000 
12,000 
80,000 
14^ 
7,000 

10^ 

4,500 


12,000 
16,000 

Ifi^ 

6h000 
87,000 


1(MX» 
10(MXN) 

18,000 
«MN» 

15,000 
6,000 
40,000 
30,000 
10,000 
7,000 

14<VO0O 
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Vf,  VAinS  or  9Ha  BOMUm  MUMBAOB. 

"  I. 

1.  Tlie  Mekri%  alile  to  master  .   

B.  -~  Bilbas,  or  BilboMi,  able  to  raise        .         .         .  15,000  do. 
flL  —   Giafa,            .             .             .            .             «  6,(XX)  familica. 

4w  —  rimrnn  (nwr  ftniMlj  to  ftfrtnlM  ) 

5w   —  Banw,        .  •  •  .  •  1,000  dAi 

tt.  —  Snnsnr,  .....     l,soo  do. 

7.   —   Leka,  .  ,  .  ,  .  1,000  do. 

B.  —  Kotchanlooi^      .....  10,000  persona, 

ft.  —  ShaglM^giii^  (to  AdcrbeUUap,  ft  pcftMftd  tribes)  16/100  do. 


1.  Tbe  B«3l«tnd,  (near  Taroon  in  Irak,}            .      ,      .            .  10^000 

t.  —  Pazeqiiee,  (b«tween  Rhey  and  TeMnMUly)        '.            .  ^000 

&  —  Zafferanloo,  (In  Khorasan,)            ....  10,000 

4.  ^  Boojnoord,  (in      do. )            *           '.            •            .  8,000 

ft.  —  Modanloo,  (in  Mazanderan,}    •            *           .           .  4-,000 

6L  —  Erdelanee,  (In  Kkoodat«D,)1  _ 

7.  —  Embarkw,  (in  Gheelan,)     J              *             *             *  WfUW 
Total  uumbPF  of  Koord^  exdosiTe  of  Goontfa,  reckon inf 

5  to  a  family,         ....  800,000 
In  Peraian  Koordistan,      .         .  ,  .  155,000 

Out  of  do.      do.      .  «  .  ^  45,000 

Lastljr,  we  have  an  enumeration  of  what  he  calls  the  Patan  tribes,  but  it  is 
weleis  to  give  it,  as  it  Ss  ezoeaeively  meagre,  showing  an  ahnoet  total  ig- 
nocance  of  the  Afghan  and  Beloochee  tribes.   According  to  this  listy  pvo- 

cnred  by  the  French  officers  sent  hy  Bonaparte  in  1807-8,  the  station* 
ary  population  of  all  Persia  is  10,765,000,  and  tliat  of  the  nomadic  tribes 
679,500;  total,  11,444,500.  But  the  list  is  exceedingly  incomplete  and 
erroneous ;  28  Turkish  tribes  are  altogether  omitted  ;  the  number  of  the 
Jalayr  tribe  is  not  gi^en  ;  the  Shahseveiid  is  not  at  all  a  diKtinct  Turkiith 
tribe ;  one  of  Ae  trilMs  enumerated  in  the  table  as  Tnrlusli  is  settled  in 
Sheerwan,  and  dearly  out  of  the  Ptatsian  domimon.  The  whole  of  these 
ne  eatinated  ad  240^000  itttln  table ;  and  81,000  han  been  assigned  by 
another  compiler,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  28  Turkish  tribes,  whose  unmbers 
have  not  been  introduced  there  at  all.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and 
would,  after  all,  make  the  population  of  all  the  Turkish  tribes  only 
320,000,  a  number  evidently  too  small,  as  Malte  Brun  himself  makes  the 
number  in  Northern  Persia  alone  420,000  persons.  In  the  list  of  the 
Loorae  tribes,  teMdnnoodSoonnees  are  onlttsd,  a  tribe  contain^  12,000 
fMmlina,«cceidingtoliarier;  and  the  BaaklueauKies  are  crfcntoted  by  Mo» 
rier  at  30,000  tomifies.  Here  then  we  have  not  less  than  42,000  fami. 
lies  allowed  these  two  Looree  tribes  by  Morier, — so  that  the  population  of 
the  Looree  tribes  is  much  underrated  in  Malte  Brun.  As  to  the  Koordish 
tribes  enumerated  in  the  same  table,  the  population  is  much  underrated. 
In  addition  to  the  Koordish  tribes  in  Koordistan,  the  Nestorian  Kuords,  in- 
habiting the  mountain-range  to  the  W.  of  the  districts  of  Ouroieeah  and 
Selmast,  most  be  mention^  contataing  sboat  12,000  fiunlies.  Out  oi 
Koofdislan,  tho  ennmerated  population  is  vastly  nndemted,  no  mote  than 
18,000  being  stated  aa  the  whole  amount  of  Koords  in  Persian  Khorasan, 
and  only  two  tribes  mentioned.  We  might  multiply  remarks  of  this  kind 
did  our  limits  permit,  but  we  must  be  brief.  The  numbers  of  the  nomadic 
tribes,  of  which  we  have  any  information,  may  be  more  correctly  stated 
as  follows 

IV.  2  R 
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TuKomaa  tribw  la  Northern  Per«U,  40  tribes,  population 

Do.  in  the  N.E.  of  Persia,  S  tribe*,  Gocldail%  YanMOta^  wad 

Tuckehs,  tamilies  65,000,  population          .             •             •  885,000 

Jalayrs  of  Kelaut  Naudiree,           .             .             •            •  80,000 

Koordish  trib«^  in  Khurasan,  36,000  fuailiM^        .            •  180,000 

Loorish  tribes  7,  population      .          •             •             •             •  110,000 

Looriiih  tribe  of  baukteearec^  90^000  finniHWj           .             •  150,000 

Mahmood  Soodm.  12,000                  d<».      ,            .          .  60,000 

Tartar  tribea  of  TuMMne  and  Hasamreh,  £4,060  families,  180,000 
Christian  Koords  W.  af  tka  dirtrkta  af  OaraMaah  and  Selmaal, 

18,000  Cuniliea.                     .            *            ...  60,000 
Aiafcian  trihaa  af  ahqilieria  and  flahtfaa  M,  tmi^t&tnnd  fw^iMm,  IQOfiOO 


1,546,000 

Kaartiah  Stata  of  Baum  and  Mcanabad  in 

Do.  Boojnoord,  in 

Erdelanee  tribe  in  Khoo»ist«un. 
Ambariina  In 


These  last,  a  Koordish  tribe,  arc  not  mentioned  by  Fraser  in  his  journey 
through  Mazaunderau  and  Gheelauu,  though  he  passed  through  the  district 
of  TumuMaboon,  whero  they  dwell;  Imt  they  are  mflntknied  bv  Gmelin,  in 
hit  tm?eh  through  Ghedaniu  He  says  that  they  are  called  Amharlm,  or 
*  people  of  the  valley,'  and  states  their  number  at  20,000.  To  the  Koordish 
popnhttion  gam  above,  most  be  added  to  that  given  in  the  table  liom  Malta 
Bran. 

Popv/ation. 

IVltwa  in  Koordiataun  8,  J  i7,o00 

Shaphaghees,  a  Koordish  Bgricultural  tribaln  Aderbeidjan,  .        .       .  15,000 

TribeH  iu  Irak  and  Mazaunderan  3,   17,000 

Loonatribaof  Ahdall  MalakaM^  in  Mawnnderan,  4^000  linBiliai  (ftaaa 

Fraaw).  SObOOO 

Add  tlia  Koordlib  triba  af  Amlwrlini^  flram  Gnulin,  S0,000 

•19,600 

Calcalatad  nomadic  papnlatlaa  taftufa  ^tffn,  IM^OOO 

Total  of  dittos  1,764^ 

From  this  statement,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  nomadic  popnlatiea  of 
Western  Persia,  under  ^  general  name  of  £e{r,  including  those  tribes  whose 
population  is  not  so  much  as  coigectuied,  may  not  be  short  of  2,000,000 ; 

and  if  so,  tho  Btationary  population  cannot  possibly  be  numerous.  The 
aggjegBte  population  of  Western  Persia  does  not,  in  Fraser's  opinion, 
amount  to  5,000,000.  If  tlie  nomadic  tribes  be  included  in  this  estimate, 
then  the  Taujikfy  or  stationary  population,  will  not  exceed  3,000,000.  To 
show  the  utter  futility  of  pretending  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  Bersbn  po- 
paiadoii,  we  shall  snbjom  alistof  the  best-known  cities  with  their 
tured  population. 

Inahan,  by  Morier,  in  his  first  journey,  in  1B09,  80,000  familie;*,  400,000  persous. 
Do.         do.  second   da,  1811,         «      .        60,()00  dow 

Da.        OuMly  and  Kinnier,       .      181 1,       .  800,000  dau 

Do.        Licntanant  Alexander,  1824,  850,000  do. 

Tanrlib  in  Aderboidjin,  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  1818,  hardly  100,000  do. 

Do.  do.  Lieutenant  Alexander,    1884,      .      8Q,000  dow 

^Do.  do.  Morier,  1811,      .      60,000  daw 

Kasrin,  in  Irak,  by  Beaunhamp,  1787,       .       .       lOor  12,000  soula. 

Do.      do.  General  Gardanne,    1807,      .      .      .      60,000  do. 

Do.       do.       in  tbe  Modem  Ttevdler,  .  .      86,000  nalN. 

Shecrana^  hy  Franklin  and  others,   40.000  persona. 

Do.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  In  1818,  .  SO,(XK)  do. 

Do.  Morier,  .  ,  1810,  .       .       19,0(X)  do. 

Oiwely,         ,         .  do.  .      ,      80,000  do. 
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Tebcnnn,  hj  OliTier,  • 
Do.  Klnnirr,  • 
Do.        Morior,  • 

AstnilMid  by  Morier,  in  18IS, 
Do.  Fraaer,  1882, 

H  nmadaa,  by  Morier,  in  181 1 
Dob .        Alexander,  Itt^ 


1797f  •      .       16,000  peniopv. 

1818^  .      .      60,000  do. 

181i,  .  90,000  dOb 

181^  ?B,000  do. 

1,000  fainilirg. 
'  S»000  bouMs,  20,000  persona, 
between  40  and  50,000  de. 

s^ma  dew 


Sir  Joim  Malcolm  has  greatly  erred,  when,  in  stating  the  populatiou  of 
all  Fenia,  from  the  Zagros  to  toe  lodoi,  and  from  the  Peraiaji  gulf  to  the 
Osm,  aft  only  10,000,000,  be  «qro  ibot  this  caleolitun  roakeo  100  to  the 
aqwne  mile.  For  the  total  superficies  is  about  1,000,000  British  squai^ 
miles,  and  this  calculation  would  swell  the  population  to  100,000,000. 
He  undoubtedly  meant  10  to  the  square  mile,  as  that  is  just  10,000,000,  or 
it  has  been  a  press  error.  It  is  Komewhat  surprising  that  the  learned  and 
curious  editor  of  the  Modem  Traveller  overlooked  this  blunder,  when  he 
e^8  in  his  note  that  in  that  calculation  of  100  to  a  square  mile,  made  by 
MUoofan  from  Finkerton  (who  calculated,  it  seems,  the  Penian  population 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  Tveo-Aaiatie  population),  the  population  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  is  prodigiooaly  OfBifated,  whereas  it  is  only  25  to  a  square 
mile  ;  but  Piakerton,  if  we  remember  correctly,  does  no  such  thing ;  for, 
had  he  done  so,  the  population  of  Asiatic  Turkey  must  hare  been 
50,000,000,  and  that  of  Anatolia  above  20,000,000. 

National  Character.']  There  is  nothing  so  unsatisfactory  as  tlie  attempts 
that  are  made  to  ascertain  national  character,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  Pwiaaa*  They  hare  been  vaguely  represented  as  the  Frenchmen  of 
Asia;  and  Delia  Valle  compsies  wem  to  the  Itslians.  One  writer  de- 
scribes them  as  brave,  pdite,  and  sincere  ;  another  as  cowardly,  rude,  and 
deceitful.  But  Persia  must  not  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  France, 
or  Spain,  or  Italy,  whose  separate  inhabitants  have  been  long  amalgamated 
into  one  common  mass,  and  exhibit  uonie  semblance  of  unity  of  charai  tcr. 
Persia,  on  the  contrary,  is  peopled  by  many  different  tribes,  as  native  Ter- 
sians,  Turks,  Tartars,  Arabs,  Koords,  he  all  blended  under  one  political 
dsrignation,  though  presenting  great  modificatuma  of  character.  The  popu- 
lation oonrists  of  two  claascw :  that  of  the  cities  and  towns,  orthestatioittry 
inhalntants, — and  the  wandering  tribes ;  and  amcmg  these  sgain  are  great 
differences  of  character.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Kazveen,  Haniadan,  Tabreez, 
Sheerauz,  and  Yesd,  are  as  remarkable  for  their  courage,  as  those  of  Ispalinn, 
Koom,  and  Kashan  are  for  cowardice,  l  lie  former  are  eliiefly  the  offspring 
of  warlike  trib^,  whilst  the  ancestors  of  the  latter  have,  for  many  centuries, 
passed  their  dqrs  m  dvil  employments.  The  inhabitants  of  Souttiam  Persia 
dilfer  widely  from  those  of  Northern  Persia,  both  in  complexion  and  chsr* 
acter.  Hie  former  are  of  a  dark  olive  colour,  exhibiting,  notwithstanding 
m  mixtnre  of  Aiah  blood,  a  coaeiderable  affinity  to  the  Hindoos.  They  are 
more  polite  and  voluble,  more  given  to  gasconade,  more  refined  in  their 
manners,  more  showy  in  their  dress,  and  more  ceremonious  than  their 
neighbours  of  the  northern  parts,  wliose  fair  and  florid  complexion 
shows  them  to  be  of  Mediah  and  iScythian  descent.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Fenians  are  a  handsome  race  of  men ;  few  of  them  are  diminatiTe  or 
delermed.  The  Ghvbiee  of  Snrat  and  Bombay,  the  pinre,  unmixed  de- 
scendanta  of  the  ancient  Persians,  are  a  manly  and  beautiful  race.  The 
PsniailS  are  also  robust  and  active  ;  and  the  very  Greeks,  their  constNit 
foes,  acknowledged  that  the  Medes,  however  their  inferiors  in  military  dis- 
cipline and  gymnastic  exercises,  were  of  advantageous  form  and  stature. 
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and  by  no  meanfi  deficient  m  csnrage.  We  haTB  been  aooMleiiied  mm  to 
ntiety  to  lead  of  Penien  efieminacy,  an  epithet  wbich  anial  be  utterly  ab- 
end when  applied  to  the  general  popoktion  of  any  country.  This  epithet 
arose  from  the  sophists  of  a  later  age,  and  lias  been  preserved  by  modem 
historians  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  that  they  ascribe  lo  this  cause,  tlie  mis- 
fortones  of  the  Persian  armies,  wliicli  could  have  been  much  more  rationally 
applied  to  their  want  of  militaiy  science,  and  the  remarkable  abilitiee  of 
thoee  European  generals  by  whom  they  WWB  defeated*  In  tho  opinkin  of 
Mr  Hraaer*— wliOy  tnreUIng  in  a  private  capacity,  had  fer  more  oppor- 
tomtiea  of  aeeing  Peiaian  dnracter  in  its  natml  oolonn,  than  in  the  cap»- 
ctey  of  an  ambassador,  or  attended  with  a  pompous  retinue — the  Peraian 
character  has  been  far  too  much  extolled  by  modem  writers.  He  denies 
their  claim  to  being  the  ])olite8t  people  in  the  East.  He  observes,  thai  if 
by  that  term  be  meant  a  courteous  manner  to  superiors  and  equals,  a  ready 
flow  of  compUmentai-y  terms  in  conversation,  and  a  minute  attention  to 
forms  and  oeremonieo,  the  IMana  an  certainly  in  thaftaanw  Mcomplished ; 
bnt  if  it  be  vnderetood,  aa  in  thia  conntry,  to  imply  an  abaenoo  of  aeliiali* 
neaa,  and  a  conaiderate  feeling  towaida  all  men,  they  possess  it  hut  in  anaU- 
measure.  He  maintains,  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  Asiatic  gentlemen 
will  be  found  equally  polite  with  those  of  Persia  ;  those  of  Hindostan 
and  the  Arab  emirs  are  as  much  so  as  they  ;  and  even  the  Tuiks,  wliom  it 
has  long  been  the  fashion  to  represent  aa  a  nation  of  savages,  have  an  aus- 
tere civility.  He  ascribes  the  Persian  cbinelflr  for  poKteneM  in  a  great 
depne  to  the  nature  and  phi-aseology  of  their  langnaga^  wfaieh  ia  more  r^ 
pMe  with  bjrpeibole  and  metaphor  than  any  other  oriental  tongue.  The 
▼ery  common  forms  of  conversation,  if  taken  literaUy»  would  be  little  more 
than  senseless  bombast.  The  style  of  politeness  so  humorously  8atirize<l 
by  Addison,  in  the  assumed  character  of  the  ambaRsador  of  Bantam,  is 
precisely  that  of  a  modem  Persian  gentleman.  The  least  he  tells  you,  when 
received  by  him,  ia  that  his  house  and  all  it  contains,  nay,  all  the  town  and 
oomtry,  are  youra  to  diapoae  of  at  your  pleaaora*  Every  thing  yon  acd* 
dentally  notice,  hia  kalmms,  hia  horse,  equipage^  dotbea,  are  all  a  prnawit 
for  your  acceptance ;  but  no  one  considers  thia  or  any  thing  of  the  aort  one 
whit  more  sincere  than  *  your  most  obedient  servant'  at  the  foot  of  an  Eng« 
lish  letter.  But  this  flood  of  complimentar)'  language  ia  not  poured  indis- 
criminately on  all  ;  it  is  like  their  holiday-dress,  aKSumed  only  before  such 
is  they  respect  or  fear  ;  let  the  relative  situations  be  changed,  and  the 
tmth  will  appear,— then  the  slight  salute,  the  loud  anthofilatiTe  tone,  aud 
the  little-measured  or  even  gross  observations,  will  convince  the  stranger 
how  much  he  miatook  Perrian  efaaractei^how  little  the  lionner  ceoaidam- 
tion  he  enjoyed  was  sincere  or  genuine  in  its  nature.  I  speak  fifom  ex- 
perience, siiys  IVaser,  for  I  have  been  in  both  situations.  The  same  truth 
holds  witli  tlie  lower  classes  ;  polite  and  obsequious  to  their  lord)*,  tliey  are 
arrogant  and  rude  to  their  equals  or  inferiors,  just  like  the  peasantry  of 
Other  conntriea.  The  PenianB,  ho  remarks,  are  lighter  hearted,  better 
bnmonred,  and  len  anatere  or  grave  than  moat  other  Aaiatics, — they  an 
more  easily  moved  to  gaiety,  have  more  lively  imaginationa,  than  Arable 
Turks  or  Indians,  Afghans  or  Tartars, — and  in  theie  respects  they  may  not 
unfitly  be  termed  Asiatic  Frenchmen  ;  but  if  the  comparison  really  implies 
a  similitude  to  that  refined  European  nation  in  manners  and  politeness,  he 
cannot  acquiesce  in  its  justness.  Respecting  Persian  hospitality,  it  is  alike 
empty  and  ttnreal,  restmg  chiefly  on  the  boast  they  make  of  considering 
every  atunger  as  a  guest  of  the  atate  whUe  he  remi^  within  its  boandariea. 
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6«i  ddi  ii  eodbed  to  ttraBgers  of  rank  and  diniMtkB,  as  ambiwiiliw% 

envoys,  8cc.    Tho  case  is  quite  different  witli  >;trnntrorM  of  a  different  cast, 
from  whom  neither  profit  nor  credit  i-^  to  he  dbtaiiu'd  ;  tlicn  tlwy  are  suffi- 
ciently cold  and  contracted,    Tlie  national  cliaracteri^tics,  says  IVaser,  are 
falsehood  and  treachery  in  all  their  shapes,  cunning:  and  versatility,  selfish- 
ness, avarice,  and  cowardliness.   The  Ptfsian  is  covetous  because  prodigal ; 
be  deutm  to  get,  m  urder  to  spend ;  and  m  his  proMon  keqis  him  ilwafB 
aeedy»  his  eawwMatmm  makes  him  alwmy  Mean.   Falsehood,  or  lyiaff,  ara 
aUowod  10  he  a  pfominent  ftirtnie ;  and  so  inveterate  is  the  hahit,  that  mi- 
tnith  flows,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  from  their  lips  even  where  no  ap- 
parent motive  exists.    They  always  speak  as  if  they  were  upon  their  oath  ; 
anti  it  ^u^picion  should  still  he  etitertained,  a  Persian  will  sometimes  ex- 
claim, '  Believe  me  ;  for,  though  1  am  a  I'ersian,  1  am  speaking  truth  I'  Two 
▼ery  contrary  habits  are  found  united  in  the  Persians,  that  of  incessantly 
praising  God  and  speaking  of  his  perfecticMia,  and  that  of  ottering  impreGa» 
tiona  and  obscene  language.   The  very  women  are  infected  with  this  low 
vice.    The  Moohhs,  or  inferior  clergy,  rail  at  all  intercourse  with  infidels, 
as  Europeans  are  usually  terme<l  hy  them;  and  Fraser  was  more  than  once 
in  dantrer  of  his  life  from  the  intolerance  and  hicotry  of  this  order  of  men. 
Xenophon,  in  his  romance  of  the  Cyropaidea,  tells  us  that  the  Persian 
youth  were  carefully  instructed  in  three  things — the  love  of  truth,  the 
practice  of  horsemanship,  and  to  draw  the  bow  with  skill  and  force.  For 
the  two  ktter  tbey  were  long  eminent;  but  the  first — ^if  ever  they  posses* 
sed  it   seems  to  have  wholly  dq>arted  from  them  as  a  nation. 

The  Eels.'2  The  character  of  the  Eels  or  wanderintr  trilies  is  Tory 
different  from  that  of  the  stationary  population.  Of  all  these  the  Looreea 
are  the  fiercest,  most  cruel,  and  most  addicted  to  lawless  rapine.  These 
trihes,  which  form  a  very  nnmorous  and  formidahle  j)art  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, in  j^'eneral,  continue  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  patriarchal  iirovenmient, 
closely  resemhling  that  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  which  prevailed  before 
the  breaking  up  of  the  hereditary  jurisdictions.  They  are  all  actually 
independent,  paying  no  more  obedience  to  the  Persian  sovereign  thaA 
suits  their  convenience,  or  the  interest  of  their  immediate  chieftain.  Singu- 
lai'ly  indifferent  to  the  faith  of  the  Koran,  and  r()m])aratlvely  <lestitnte  of 
all  relitrioUH  principle,  these  men  are  nevertheless  liosj)ital)l('  as  well  as  luave, 
and  their  women,  who  enjoy  all  the  liberties  which  Kuropean  habits  allow, 
are  as  cha«te  as  they  are  heautii'ul.  Being  descended  of  many  different 
stocks  their  customs  and  laws  are  Tarious.  In  some  the  poweir  of  the 
chief  is  oontraUod  hy  an  aristocracy  of  elders,  who  can,  in  cases  of 
cowardice  or  bad  conduct,  cashier  the  ouef ;  in  others  tlie  chief  is  absolute^ 
and  the  members  of  his  dan  obey  him  with  blind  submission,  let  his  con- 
duct or  capacity  be  what  it  may.  It  is  a  common  principle  with  all  the 
Kels  that  no  foreign  jurisdit  tion  can  interfere  with  their  internal  gov<'ni- 
ment ;  and  whatever  mav  be  the  offence  of  an  individual  of  their  owii 
tribe,  or  wherever  perpetrated,  the  whole  clan  would  resent  it  as  an  im- 
placable injury  if  he  were  to  be  tried  or  punished  by  any  but  themaOlveBl 
With  thehr  kindred  and  their  guests  murder  rarely  happens ;  and  wheneirito 
it  occurs,  it  ia  confounded  for  by  the  elders,  who  find  it  their  interest  to 
prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  a  deadly  fend,  in  which  last  case  the 
law  of  retaliation  would  produce  a  ceaseless  series  of  alternate  deaths, 
perlijips  exterminate  one  or  other  of  the  families  concerned.  They 
given  to  deceit  and  tulsehood  like  the  stationary  population.  Put  ' 
have  fewer  viccb  than  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  it  is  evidently  th> 
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temptation,  and  the  ignorance  of  luxury  and  refinement,  which  give  them 
all  the  superiority  which  modem  writers  ascribe  to  them,  for  it  is  remarked 
tlitt  Ae7  never  settle  in  towns,  or  enter  them  as  nritors,  wttlioat  ezoeed- 
ing  the  inhabitants  in  erery  species  of  profligacy.  To  plvndering  they 
are  all  addicted.  No  limit  is  fixed  to  their  depredations  on  their  lowland 
neighbours,  nor  to  such  \s  any  dishonour  attached.  "  What  a  glorious 
place,"  8aid  a  chieftain  who  accompanied  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  Calcutta, 
and  saw  its  wealth  and  wonders,  "  to  pillage !"  "  How," — said  another 
chieftain,  who  had  heai'd  with  astonishment  the  rigour  of  the  Englisli  laws 
against  robbery  and  stealing, — "  how,  if  there  is  no  plundering,  do  you 
amport  yonr  nnmerons  and  warlike .  population  ?"  Like  the  Scotch 
H^llfalanden  they  are  grasiers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  agricnttorists,  hnt 
they  have  an  advantage  which  our  Highlanders  do  not  possess, — that  of 
cfaai^ling  thetf  residence  with  the  season,  and  between  the  high  breezy 
mountains,  which  constitute  their  summer  retreat  or  i/ailaksy  and  the 
warmth  of  the  adjacent  valleys  which  constitute  their  kisJilaks  or  winter 
retreat,  they  enjoy  tliroughout  the  year  a  climate  and  a  sky,  beneath  which 
a  tent  is  in  every  respect  a  comfortable  and  luxurious  abode.  Their 
encampment  is  nsnslly  of  a  square  form ;  and  the  abode  of  the  principal 
elders  is  only  distingoished  from  tbst  of  the  lowest  man  in  his  tribe  by 
its  superior  size.  All  are  made  of  the  same  coarse  materials,  and  of  the 
same  shape.  The  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  graze  round  the  encampment ; 
the  young  men,  when  idle,  are  generally  seen  sitting  in  circles,  sleeping 
or  smoking,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  indolence  which  is  quite  con- 
genial to  an  uncultivated  mind ;  the  women  are  busied  in  domestic 
duties,  whikt  the  boys  and  aged  men  take  care  of  the  flocks.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Persian  conrt  to  allnre  the  chieftains  of  these 
tribes  to  court ;  and,  like  the  Scotish  thanes  of  modem  times,  ^ey  are 
often  weak  enough  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  prefer  the  frivolous 
amusements  and  political  cabals  of  a  court  and  capital  to  the  simple  life 
and  sincere  homage  of  tlieir  pastoral  dependants,  and  frequontlv  dissipate 
in  the  splendid  slavery  of  Sheerauz,  Ispahan,  or  Teheraun,  the  revenue 
hardly  earned  for  them  by  their  wild  and  affectionate  kindred.  ^ 


CHAP.  Vlll.— CITIES. 

In  modem  times,  Tauris,  Kasvin,  Ispahan,  and  Sheeranz,  have  been  anc- 
cessively  the  seat  of  regal  sway ;  and  at  present  Teheraun  enjoys  that  pri- 
vilege. 

Teheraun,'^  Teheraun,  situated  in  51°  22'  40"  E.  long,  and  35"  40* 
N.  lat^  according  to  Mr  Fraser,  is  the  ancieni  Tohora  of  the  Theodosiau 
tables,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  city,  as  hss  been  said.  Its  con- 
temporaneoiiB  existence  with  Rhages  or  jAey,  from  which  it  is  only  5 
miles  distant,  cannot  now  be  distinctly  traced,  it  is  mentioned  by  a 
Persian  writer  of  the  1 4th  century  as  a  large  village,  with  productive  gar- 
dens in  the  vicinity  of  Rhey ;  and  in  the  embassy  of  the  Castilians  to 
Timoor  Bek,  under  its  present  name.  Two  centuries  later  it  was  re- 
visited by  Delia  Valle,  who  calls  it  •  the  city  of  planes,'  a  designation  ap- 
parsntly  appropriate,  for  Oliner  measured  one  in  the  vicinity  round  an 
excrsseenee  at  the  root,  and  fomd  its  circamference  to  be  70  feet.  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Oleearins  in  1637  as  one  of  the  towns  which  had  the 
privilege  of  maintaining  no  soldiers.   It  was  so  completely  destroyed  hy 
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the  Afghans  that  Aga  Mohammed,  the  late  monarch,  may  be  considered 
as  its  refounder,  and  the  first  monarch  who  made  it  a  royal  residence. 
Its  distant  view  is  very  imposing.   Its  site  is  near  the  foot  of  the  Elboors, 
that  magnificent  range  before  described,  and  wiiich  would  appear  high, 
but  for  tlie  presence  of  the  majestic  Daniawand,  whose  snowy  summit 
rises  above  the  clouds,  <lwarfing  every  other  mountain.    To  the  right  are 
the  extensive  ruins  of  Rhey,  that  once  proud  city,  and  ancient  seat  of  the 
Arsacidaii  dynasty,  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  nearer  mountains.  Nothing, 
however,  is  so  little  attractive  as  its  immediate  environs.    Each  of  the 
^ates  (tlieir  number  is  variously  stated,  at  5  by  Morier,  6  by  Ousely,  and 
4  by  Porter)  opens  out  into  a  sahara  or  desert, — a  designation  at  present 
•    nut  ill  applied  to  the  plain  surrounding  it,  for  though  it  be  in  some  places 
partially  cultivated,  yet,  as  there  are  neither  hedges,  dykes,  nor  railings, 
to  mark  the  limits  of  cultivation,  the  whole  iias  the  appearance  of  a  waste. 
Kven  a  tree  is  a  scarce  object :  a  cm-ious  fact,  since  Teheraun  is  separated 
only  by  a  mountain-ridge  from  the  best  wooded  country  in  nature, — the 
roots  of  the  Elboore  are  more  diversified  with  trees,  villages,  and  rural 
Mcenery,  than  any  other  vicinity  of  the  city.    The  city  is  8000  yards  in 
circumference,  surrounded  with  a  strong  mud  wall,  flanked  by  numerous 
towers,  and  a  noble  dry  ditch,  with  a  glacis  between  it  and  the  wall.  The 
only  building  of  consequence  in  tlie  interior  is  the  ark  or  citadel,  contain- 
ing the  palace.    This  is  strongly  fortified  with  a  lofty  wall  flanked  with 
towers,  and  strengthened  by  a  deep  dry  ditch.    Besides  the  palace,  the 
citadel  contains  quarters  for  the  guai'ils,  and  many  extensive  ranges  of 
apartments,  as  the  record-chamber,  the  treasury,  and  the  palace  of  the  sun, 
in  which  ambassadors  are  sometimes  received,  also  private  chambers,  of 
wliich  two  are  decorated  with  the  titles  of  the  palace  of  the  cypress-grove, 
and  the  Gulesan  or  '  bed  of  roses.'    Here  also  is  the  royal  haram,  10  baths, 
several  reservoirs,  and  three  gardens.    Like  all  other  cities  in  Persia  the 
houses  are  built  of  mud  and  sun-dried  bricks.  In  1797,  including  the  royal 
family,  it  had  a  population  of  only  15,000  inhabitants,  and  was  only  2 
miles  in  circumference.  At  present  the  population,  according  to  the  most  mo- 
derate calculation  of  travellers,  (for  that  is  all  the  data  we  have)  is  four  times 
that  number.    The  principal  mosque  was  not  finished  till  1809,  and  there 
were  then  only  6  others,  small  and  insignificant.    But  in  1811,  according 
to  Ousely,  there  were  300  caravanseras,  as  many  baths,  and  between 
30  and  40  mosques  and  colleges.    Morier  was  informed  that  the  houses 
were  12,000  in  number,  which,  at  the  ratio  of  between  7  and  8  to  each, 
would  make  the  population  about  90,000.    The  site  of  the  city  is  un- 
healthy.   It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  Persian  monaich  should  have 
fixed  his  residence  in  a  summer-swamp,  for  nearer  the  base  of  the  Elboors, 
and  a  small  distance  higher  up,  the  earth  is  free  from  any  degree  of  noxious 
moisture,  the  water  is  goml,  and  the  air  perfectly  salubrious.    In  tho 
winter  months  the  cold  is  severe ;  in  spring  the  air  is  delightful,  and  the 
verdure  charming  ;  but  in  summer  the  heats  are  intolerable. 

Ispahan.^  This  city  is  situated  in  32"  39'  44."  N.  lat,  and  31"  44^  37" 
E.  long.,  according  to  Eraser,  and  not  in  32"  25'  and  5P  50'  E.  as 
Kinnier,  who  has  adopted  its  latitude  from  Kaempfer,  states.  This  was 
the  capital  under  the  Suffaveean  dynasty  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  the  magni- 
ficent city  so  amply  described  by  Chardin,  who  believed  it  to  be  as  popu- 
lous as  London,  which  was  then  as  it  still  is  the  most  populous  city  in 
Europe.  We  know  that  it  was  a  considerable  city  in  the  reign  of  the 
khalif  Al  Mamun  in  A.D.  811,  from  some  Arabian  dirhems  struck  at  it 
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the  e&me  year,  and  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  in  1722.  In  the  10th 
ccntur)',  according  to  £bn  Hawkel,  it  consisted  of  2  cities,  Yahoodeeah, 
or  *  the  Jews*  town/  and  Medina^  or  *■  the  city,'  and  was  then  the  most 
flourishing  city  in  Irak.  It  is  almost  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  oriental 
historians  and  geographers  that  Yahoodeeah  was  a  colony  of  ci^itive  Jews 
sent  thither  by  Boclitansir  ( Nebuchadnezzar) ;  and  the  tradition  may  be 
true  though  the  date  hi'  ciToncous,  as  Modia  was  not  tlien  a  province,  but 
nn  independent  kingdom.  For  a  short  time  during  the  decline  of  the 
Seljookian  dynasty  Ispalian  was  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  It  was 
again  made  the  royal  residence  by  shah  Ismael,  the  first  prince  of  the 
Suffaveean  dynasty,  who  called  it  Dar  Assultanay  or  '  the  royal  seat.'  But 
it  owed  its  chief  grandeur  to  his  great  grandson  shah  Abbas  ;  who  adorned  * 
it  with  the  Dowlut  Khanay  or  *  the  royal  palace,'  called  by  the  Persians 
tl»e  Chehel  Siloo'i,  or  '  the  forty  pillars,'  the  royal  mosque,  the  Hippodrome 
a  noble  garden  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  a  park  of  1000  acres,  for  the 
reception  of  wild  animals.  Three  principal  suburbs  were  also  erected  by  hb 
orders  and  annexed  to  it,  called  respectively,  Abhatabady  belonging  to  the 
natives  of  Tauris, — Ghebrabady  or  *  the  residence  of  the  Ghebrs  or  Ma- 
gians,' — and  Jul/iiy  *  the  residence  of  tlie  Armenians.*  Ispahan  formerly 
extended  three  miles  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Zen<lerood.  The 
best  view  of  Is{)ahan  is  when  coming  from  the  south,  where  nothing  can 
exceed  in  beauty  and  fertility  the  country  in  its  vicinity,  whose  first  ap- 
pearance is  vastly  imposing.  All  that  is  noble  meets  the  eye,  the  groree, 
avenues,  and  spreading  orchanls,  with  which  it  abounds,  concealing  the 
ruins  of  this  once  famed  capital.  A  nearer  view,  however,  dispels  the 
illusion,  and  the  traveller  goes  for  miles  through  deserted  streets,  un- 
tenanted houses,  ruined  buildings,  and  silent  squares.  The  once  magni- 
ficent Maidan  or  Hippodrome  now  no  longer  displays  the  bounding 
coursers,  and  the  gazing  multitudes  enjoying  the  scene.  Of  all  the  trees 
that  suiTounded  it,  not  one  is  remaining  :  the  canals  are  now  empty  ;  the 
houses  which  encompassed  it  void  of  inhabitants,  and  the  very  doors  are 
all  blocked  up  ;  so  that  nothing  but  dead  arches  are  now  seen  round  the 
whole  area.  The  great  bazaar,  once  illuminated  by  50,000  lamps,  and 
where  the  whole  area  was  filled  with  tents,  is  almost  now  solitary,  scarcely 
a  person  being  seen  to  walk  along,  the  whole  business  being  confined  to 
one  comer.  Tho  pavilion  of  the  clock  which  there  amused  the  people 
by  the  mechanism  of  its  puppets  has  disappeared.  The  large  spaces 
which  served  as  avenues  to  the  city  are  now  common  gardens ;  and  one 
may  travel  for  three,  hours  on  country  roads,  which  were  once  so  many 
streets  leading  to  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  Chehel  Silooiiy  or  *  royal 
palace'  of  the  Suft'aveean  kings,  fronts  the  S.VV.  side  of  the  great  Maidan  • 
or  square  ab<jve-mentioned.  The  gate  of  Alee,  which  opens  into  the  pa- 
lace from  the  Maidan,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  brick-work  to 
be  seen  in  all  Persia.  Over  the  great  entrance  it  lises  to  the  elevation  of 
several  stories,  and  the  flights  of  steps  wliich  lead  to  it  are  formed  of  the 
most  beautiful  porcelain.  The  roof  of  the  chamber  over  the  gate  is  sump- 
tuously gilt  and  carved,  and  supported  by  18  lofty  octagonal  pillars,  once 
emblazoned  in  gold,  but  now  faded.  It  is  open  on  all  sides  but  one.  The 
famous  bridges  over  the  Zenderood  into  the  Sheher-bagh,  though  now  de- 
serted, are  still  unimpaired,  all  speaking  of  the  gorgeous,  populous  past. 
The  bridge  of  Julfa  is  360  paces  long  by  13  paces  broad.  It  is  built  of 
hewn  stone  and  brick  ;  and  forma  36  arches,  with  a  covered  gallery  on 
both  sides.    Of  the  royal  mosque  of  Ispahan,  Buckingham  says      '*  Tho 
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mosque  was  crow(ie(i  at  noon  with  worsliippern,  perhaps  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand  ;  some  of  whom  offered  up  tlieir  prayers  alone  in  silence, 
while  others  ranged  tbemselvei  behind  imams,  or  leaders,  and  gave  their 
«l»votMMM  all  thii  pvblie  mikmaitf  of  imiiii.  Tkm  bemtifol  putUe  of  ihe 
pobliM  coald  not  noebs  s  moie  striUag  illMMkm  thu  htm  tho  teene 
Mom  VB  ;  and  the  goigeoas  splendonr  of  the  dome,  beneath  wliieh  it  was 
wimeesed,  added  powerfiilly  to  the  effect.  Some  of  the  mosques  at  Cairo 
are  exceedingly  fine,  and  preserve,  perhaps,  some  of  the  best  specimras  of 
the  Saracenic  architecture  that  existH.  The  mosque  of  Omar,  which  stands 
on  tlie  site  of  the  old  Jewish  temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  has  a  noble 
aspect  from  without.  That  at  Damascus,  which  was  formerly  a  Christian 
•  cathedwil>  li  hMwtifiil,  from  its  long  «f«iiMt  of  CoriatUtii  colums  of 
aoiUe.  Tho  ooort  of  llio  gmt  moaqno  «t  Aleppo  is  peilitps  no  wliere 
sui^assed  ;  and  some  of  these  at  Diarbekr  and  Bogdad  batvo  ports  wordiy 
of  admiration.  But  taken  altogether,  I  have  never  yet  secn»  nor  ever  ex- 
pect again  to  see,  any  Mohammedan  temple  so  truly  magnificent  in  all  its 
parts,  as  the  royal  moeque  of  Ispahan.  When  quitting  it,  indeed,  with 
this  impression,  and  without  the  prospect  of  my  ever  entering  it  again, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  mekmcholy  present  in  my  mind,  which  it  required 
•U  tbo  aid  of  boot  aeoBiB  and  new  ideaa  to  dissipate."  Kioaiir  oitiinatea 
the  popdatioa  of  bpahan  al  800,000  oooto;  Dvpfo  ai  onl^ 
her ;  while  Moiier  nckooo  It  at  only  60^000 ;  and  Ottvier  fodaeeo  it  to 
60,000  souls. 

Sheerauz.^  Sheerauz,  the  capital  of  the  late  Kerim  Khan,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  plain,  24  miles  long  by  12  broad,  l)Oun<le(l  on  both  sidpn  by 
bills  of  no  great  elevation,  and  which  are  entirely  bare  of  vegetation.  Tlu* 
giOTSs  of  planes,  cypresses,  and  pt^lars,  which  onee  adorned  the  environs 
of  thii  dty,  Iwvo  moitly  diaappoaved ;  and  thoanh  snrrounded  with  gar- 
dons,  Sheemna  no  longer  prosBnli  an  imposing  appeannce.  The  great 
earthquake  in  1824  threw  down  every  dome  and  minaret ;  and,  in  adifitei 
to  this  calamity,  the  climate  has  chanped  much  to  the  worse.  The  water 
in  the  wells  has  risen  very  near  the  surface,  and  the  increased  evaporation 
has,  it  is  supposed,  caused  a  deleterious  atmosphere  in  the  plain.  Prior 
even  to  this  calamity,  however,  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  had  under- 
gone a  material  change  from  neglecting  the  water-couTBes.  Sbeerauz  baa 
boon  long  the  eabjeet  of  Ferrian  hyperbole,  for  tlie  beanty  of  its  enyboni^ 
dm  sahdwity  and  mildness  of  its  climate,  the  excellence  of  its  wine,  the 
extent  and  TBiietf  of  its  gardens,  and  the  melody  of  its  nightingales. 
These  excessive  praises  had  the  effect  of  exciting  high  expectations  in 
the  minds  of  British  travellers,  who  found  them  proportionally  dimin- 
ished at  its  appearance,  and  during  their  abode.  Scott  Waring,  who 
visited  it  in  1802,  says  that  it  is  a  city  worth  seeing,  but  not  worth 
going  to  see,  and  that  it  never  merited  the  eKoemife  eulogiums  larisl^ 
od  on  it  1»7  Perrian  antiiofa.  It  made  aome  Hgore  daring  the  days  of 
Kerim  Khan.  The  bazaar  erected  by  him  iathe  glory  of  Sbeerana,  and 
nnequalled  in  all  Persia.  It  is  sdll  a  spacious  and  lofty  street,  covered 
by  a  handsome  vaulted  roof,  and  divided  into  1500  shops.  The  Bagh- 
i-Vakeelj  or  *  royal  garden,*  wjia  another  work  of  tliat  distinguished 
prince — an  immenae  square  area  of  ground,  surrounded  with  a  ■ 
and  laid  out  into  walks,  shaded  with  cypresses  and  planes,  and 
by  a  variety  of  maible  caaab  and  artificial  cascades.  Over 
taanaa,  wkidi  ia  a  loftf  anfaad  paasagii  bo  built  an  ol^gut  \ 
hovae^  eomaining  a  centrical  room,  with  a  small  dooet  at  ead 
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The  ornaments  and  paintings  with  which  it  is  embellished  arc  extreme- 
ly rich  and  elegant ;  the  wainscoat  is  of  Tabreez  marble,  inlaid  with 
gold  and  ofBuneiitad  flmrariy  birds,  and  domeitifi  animali*  The  pooelt 
of  the  doon»  the  ttS&a^  and  waUib  m  all  magnifieendy  otnaaiflnlad 
with  beavtifial  paintingt,  and  bfiUiaiilly  Yainubad.  In  tlia  centre  of  tlie 
garden  is  another  pl^ore-house,  done  widi  equal  magnificenoe»  and  a 
basin  in  the  middle  of  the  chief  room,  whr>re  a  fountain  of  clear  water 
cools  the  air.  This  garden  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  as  there  ia 
nothing  stationary  in  a  country  where  every  thing  is  ephemeral.^  The 
Rocnabadf  so  pnused  by  Hafeez  the  poet  of  Sbeerauz,  is  a  contemptible 
atreamlet,  not  above  6  feet  biead ;  in  tut,  an  artificial  watarHMone  fed  by 
the  rills  from  the  monntains.  The  tombs  of  Hafees  and  8aadee»  two  ce-  * 
Ubnted  native  poets,  are  in  the  vicinity.  Brom  the  time  of  Nadur  Shah 
no  one  visits  the  tomb  of  Hafeez  without  making  trial  of  the  prophetic 
power  of  the  poet,  by  opening  his  book  at  random,  and  finding  in  the  first 
page  presented  a  passage  suited  to  his  condition,  and  all  go  away  perfectly 
convinced  of  its  unerring  truth,  so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  a  well- 
gronndedfeith  and  previous  penoasion.  TraveUing  dervishes  from  all 
parls  of  the  East  visit  the  tomb,  and  consnlt  Ihe  pooms.  Hie  bower  of 
jHSweelay,  so  celebrated  by  Hafeez,  probably  was  included  in  a  large  space 
of  garden-ground  adjoining  the  Hafeezeah,  watered  by  the  two  streamlets 
of  the  Ab-Miri  and  the  Rocnabad.  To  this  delightful  spot,  where  the 
air  is  said  to  be  pure  and  8alul)riou8,  the  citizens  of  Sbeerauz  still  resort 
on  summer  evenings,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking,  chatting,  and  eating  let- 
tuces dipped  in  the  bubbling  stream,  and  enjoy  the  evening  serenades  of 
the  garden  nigfatmgales,  goldfinches,  and  linnets,  which  jmn  thoir  nnited 
melodies  in  ftiU  ehoma.  The  melodioas  MM,  or  nightin|ps]e»  is  the 
boast  of  Shearans.  The  gardens  are  all  Tocal  with  their  strams  in  the 
summer  months  ;  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  they  will  emulously 
contend  with  liuman  musicians  in  the  loudness  and  variety  of  their  notes, 
and  that  some  of  them  have  died  in  the  musical  strife.  Tlie  streets 
of  Sbeerauz  are  narrow  and  dark ;  the  houses  have  tower-like  appen- 
dages, called  banagheurs,  which  means  '  wind-catchers.'  Provisions  are 
▼arions,  abundant^  eiceUent»  and  cheap ;  but  there  are  more  beggars 
hero  than  in  any  other  part  of  Penna.  The  men  are  a  fine  handsome 
face,  the  cliildroa  are  fair,  the  women  beautiful:  these  last  dress  in 
blue  check  cloths  and  white  veils,  with  a  little  s(juare  grating  of  net- 
work before  their  eyes.  The  inhabitants  aie  nearly  all  Moslems  of  the 
Sheeah  sect.  Their  numbers  liave  been  differently  estimated  by  different 
travellers,  at  from  19,000  to  40,000. 

Furooiabad,  t^c.l  In  thb  proTince  is  dm  dty  of  Foroozabad,  equal  in 
drcnmference  to  fiieerBns.  Near  it,  the  ruins  of  a  dty  of  the  aame 
name  extend  17  milea  along  a  plain,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  • 
fine  Magian  temple,  and  of  a  ditch  7  miles  in  circuit,  and  in  some 
places  68  paces  broad.  This  city  is  70  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Busheer. — 
SavotuU  is  another  place  which,  though  only  denominated  a  village,  is  a 

*  In  this  spot  the  remains  of  the  lat«  worthy  and  Uunented  Mr  Rich,  British  consul 
at  Bagdad,  and  who  obliged  the  learned  and  relirious  world  with  a  clear  and  copious 
asosMut  of  the  niina  of  J3ia>yloa,  and  those  of  Dr  Taylor,  were  interred.  Thsir  r»- 
Itoi^  however,  were  not  allowed  to  rest  in  peace  hy  the  inhaUtanta.  Thdr  grstvo- 
atones  were  broken,  and  it  waa  found  advisiiblr  i,i  take  up  their  bones  and  transport 
them  to  Ispahan,  tor  re-intMinent  in  Uie  Armetiiau  burying-groond.  So  much  for  th« 
MMxunimns  so  Iwsqaritosliily  sad  lavishly  pasisd  on  the  Uhsrallty  ef  l^iriiin  MsiMS^> 
flMoaast 
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populous,  thriving  town,  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  linens,  spoons,  and 
Fereian  porcelain.  The  last  is  made  of  materials  procured  from  stones 
of  the  neighbouring  mcnmlaiiM,  wliidi  am  ndmeed  by  aa  vndescribed 
proeen  to  an  impiJpable  powder.  The  day  is  glaaed  with  much  aeat^ 
BeM  and  very  expeditiously ;  and  the  fine  Chinese  porcelain  was  so 
exactly  imitated  by  the  principal  artisan,  that  Onsely  found  it  diffi- 
cult  to  distinguish  his  ware  from  the  Chinese  originals,  both  of  the 
blue  and  white  pattern,  and  painted  in  flowers  and  figures.  The  spoons 
are  made  of  the  wood  of  rose,  pear,  and  box-wood  trees.  Some  have 
Tery  long  and  slender  handles,  most  ingeniously  carved  and  ornamented 
wHh  open  work,  the  hoUow  part  of  large  aiae,  and  rendeied  so  iSUm 
and  elastic,  as  if  formed  of  paper. 

Ruins  of  Persepolis,'^  It  is  impossi])1e,  while  thus  describing  the  dtiea 
of  Fars,  to  omit  the  ruins  of  the  famed  Persepolis.  The  site  of  these  ma- 
jestic remains  belongs  to  topography  only ;  their  description  to  the  anti- 
quarian and  the  historian.  These  mins  are  found  at  34  miles  distance 
N.£.  of  Siieerauz,  on  the  road  to  Ispahan,  and  have  been  described  by 
almoat  erery  European  traveller,  from  IRgneroa,  in  1619,  down  to  Lieut. 
Alexander,  in  1886.  Next  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  aod  the  coloaial 
nuna  of  Thebes,  they  have  arrested  die  greatest  attention,  and  like  them, 
they  still  remain  an  eniirma,  their  history,  date,  and  object,  being  involved 
in  the  gloom  of  antiquity.  Their  very  name  has  passed  away,  their 
founder  is  unknoum,  anil  tlu"  obscure  tradition  which  refers  to  the  Mythical 
Jumsheed,  serves  only  to  prove,  that  of  nothing  are  the  Persians,  like  the 
Egyptians,  more  entirely  ignorant,  than  of  th^  own  history  and  that  of 
their  aneient  national  monuments*  To  describe  them  fnUy  is  impossibla 
in  this  place,  and  the  reader  who  wishes  for  full  satis&ction  on  thu  poinft 
must  consult  Chardin,  Le  Bruyn,  Onsely,  and  Pofter.  OuBely  has  dedi- 
cated the  half  of  a  quarto  volume,  and  Porter  not  less  than  174  quarto 
page>s  to  their  description,  wliich  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared, 
for  minuteness  and  accuracy,  Sir  Robert  himself  being  professionally  a 
painter  and  drawer,  and  therefore  fully  qualified  to  delineate  them  faith- 
fnlly.  Ihehr  site  is  in  the  vale  of  Meidaaht,  the  Hollow  Persin  of  Strabo, 
watered  by  the  Aiaxes,  the  Medns,  and  the  Cyrus.  Hie  royal  palace,  or 
the  Takh^e-Jumsheedt  consists  of  a  number  of  superb  buildings,  forming 
both  a  palace  of  ample  magnitude  and  a  citadel  or  bulwark  for  the  capital, 
on  a  situation  of  the  most  commanding  aspect.  It  consists  of  an  artificial 
platform,  1426  feet  long,  by  802  feet  broad  on  the  south,  and  9"2(>  feet 
on  the  north  side,  chiselled  out  of  a  mountain,  and  having  a  higher  part 
of  the  same  mountain  connected  with  its  eastern  side,  the  other  tbjree  sides 
presenting  perpendicolar  precipioea  from  the  subjacent  plain*  On  the 
moonlain  to  the  called  hy  DuMioma  the  *ioynl  nunmt,'  and  which  still 
preset  res  the  name  shah  koh,  or  *  royal  monnt»*  an  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
excavated  in  the  rock.  The  only  way  to  the  summit  is  by  an  ascent  of 
steps  on  the  western  face,  forming  a  double  fliglit.  T\m  steps  are  broad 
and  shallow,  ten,  and  sometimef  fourteen,  being  cut  out  of  one  block  of 
marble.  So  easy  is  the  ascent,  that  six  horsemen  may  ride  abreast  to  the 
top  of  the  platform.  Niebuhr  dedaiea  tUa  stahnrasn  to  be  the  most  splen- 
did, sablime»  and  durable,  ever  raarod  by  hnman  hands,  many  of  the 
stones  bebg  27  feet  long,  and  many  on  the  wall  55  feet  long,  by  from  Ibor 
to  six  foot  high.  On  reaching  the  platferm,  the  first  objects  that  meet  the 
eye  are  two  colossal  bulls,  of  a  noble  form  and  attitude,  sculptured  on  the 
lofty  sides  of  an  enonuoas  portal.    Other  symbolical  representations  in 
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mnite  bMSO-relievo,  are  found  in  diflFerent  places.    At  another  gateway, 
Btmilar  to  the  one  before-mentioned,  tho  sculptor  has  represented  two 
monstrous  figures,  of  the  human  and  besual  forms  united,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  wings  projecting  from  the  ifaoulden,  eileiding  high  offw  the  bade, 
and  covering  the  bwwt.   Ewsh  hae  Ae  body,        and  ears  of  a  bull,  end 
the  &ot  of  a       the  head  covered  with  a  cylindrical  diadem,  with  a  pair 
ef  honn,  winding  upwanls  from  the  brow  towards  the  crown,  and  the 
whole  it  Burmoimtad  by  a  lotos-leaved  coronet.    The  expression  of  tlie 
human  face  is  severe ;  and  a  long  carefully-curled  beard,  adds  to  the  iiia- 
jeaty  of  the  general  form.    On  a  near  approach  to  the  hall  of  columns,  the 
«ye  is  ri vetted  by  the  grandeur  and  beautiful  deeowtaooi  of  the  doable 
staircase  which  leads  up  to  them.   Beyond  thia,  and  rinig  fiwm  the  land- 
ing-place, ia  another  donble  atatreaMk  bnt  annUer.  The  windings  of  theae 
ttarcanoo  are  oovered  with  aoolpmies  of  human  figures,  and  a  duplicate 
mresentation  of  a  combat  betweaft  a  bull  and  a  lion.    What  artist  sculp- 
tnied  the  wonderful  procession  on  the  winding-walls  of  tlie  staircases  is 
unknown,  but  it  seems  to  be  of  Ionian  workmaiiHhip.    At  any  rate,  the 
finishing  of  the  parts,  and  the  grace  and  truth  of  the  bass-reliefs,  proclaim 
a  refinement  worthy  of  the  loaster-chiMla  of  Greece^    Aa  for  the  plait* 
form  itaelf,  nothing  can  be  more  atiiking  than  the  view  of  ila  Tani8,---eo 
magnifioent,— ao  ftllen,  mutilated,  and  ailent  I  But  every  object 
li  aa  desolate  as  it  is  beautiful,— nwakening  the  most  poignant  feelings,  that 
a  yUe  of  such  indefatigable  labour,  such  complicated  ingenuity,  should  be 
left  untenanted  and  unnoticed  in  the  desert,  or  if  noticed,  be  doomed  to 
the  predatory  mallet  of  some  ruthless  bigot,  or  ignorant  barbarian.  This 
immense  pile  is  380  feet  long  from  E.  to       and  350  from  N.  to  the 
greater  pait  of  which  aptot  la  oovoed  with  braken  capitals,  ahafta  of  pil- 
lara,  and  oooBllem  fragmenta  of  billdinga— aome  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  the  moat  esqfniaite  acolptaTe.   The  pillars  are  ranged  in  four  divisiooa, 
three  colonnades,  and  a  quadrangle  of  central  columns  3G  in  number. 
The  form  of  the  columns  of  the  three  colonnades  is  the  same  in  all,  and 
perfectly  beautiful.    "  I  gazed  at  thom, "  says  Porter,  "  with  wonder  and 
delight.    Besides  the  admiration  which  the  general  elegance  of  their  form 
and  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  their  parte  eicited,  I  ww  nam  BMMle 
io  sensible  of  die  iM|MamiBn  of  pciliMit  eymmelry  eompriamg  alao  ^t  of 
parieot  bemrty*"  The  height  of  each  pillar  in  the  colonnades  is  60  feet, 
oiranmference  of  the  shaft  16  feet,  and  in  length  44  feet  from  the  tor  to 
the  capital.   The  shaft  is  finely  fluted  in  52  divisions.    Hie  capitals  which 
remain,  though  much  injured,  plainly  show  that  they  were  once  surmounted 
by  demi-bnlls,  the  heads  of  whidi  looked  to  the  various  fronts  of  the  ter- 
race.   These  pillars  seem  to  have  been  the  suppcKts  of  ponderous  roofs 
of  massy  timber.   The  oohrann  oaMoriag  the  qoadrangle  mm  55  feet 
high,  their  ahafta  55  feet  m  haig^  and  their  capitala  of  the  snnw  deacrip- 
tion  wHh  theea  in  the  grand  gateway.  These  also  seem  to  hare  supported 
a  roof.    Porter  appaaia  to  have  ascertained  this  building  to  have  bieen  the 
hall  of  audience,  and  another  immense  ruined  mound,  of  315  feet  in  leni^th, 
to  have  been  the  identical  banqueting-hall,  burnt  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  by 
Alexander.    It  is  impossible  for  U8  to  describe,  or  even  enumernto,  ali  the 
various  and  distinct,  tliough  coimected,  piles  of  ruins,  which  cover  this 
immense  platfonn.   Onl  of  the  whole  nmnber  of  pillari  wUch  femed  the 
three  cdonnadaa  and  the  gnat  qnadraagle,  which  amounted  to  at  lewt  7% 
15  oniy  wars  atandnig  m  1818,  and  of  theae  two  have  feUen  euioe.  In 
dkah,  or  teyal  mountain,  are  two  excavailed  tomba,  about  600  feet  of 
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asceut  fruQi  Uie  base  of  Uie  slope.  Tbeae  are  from  300  to  400  yards  dis- 
tnl  from  each  other.  The  from  of  each,  iaely  aciilptimd,  eonsisto  of 
two  compartments.   The  lower  tomh,  which  it  70  ftet  wide  and  180  fiwt 

high,  has  a  false  door  carved  between  two  columni^  wir mounted  with  ca|M* 
tals  of  the  doable  nnicom-btdJ,  from  which  iMOflaa  beam  8iippertiBg>aB 
architrare,  frieze  and  cornice.  Od  this  entablature  rests,  in  the  upper  com- 
partment, a  kind  of  stage,  similar  to  the  Israelitish  ark  of  the  covenant,  on 
which  is  placed  a  blazing  fire-altar.  Before  it  stands  the  pontiff-king,  or 
eome  officiating  personage,  his  tight  hand  uplifted,  and  his  left  grasping  a 
howp  and  between  him  nd  the  altar  horem  ue  myeterimii  JFtrwer,  or  sym^ 
tioliad  attendant,  iwoing  from  a  winged  globe  or  circle. 

iMir  of  Shapoor.'\  In  thia  province  are  alio  fomd  the  Test  mint  of 
Shapoor,  in  the  yicinity  of  Kanzeroon,  which  occnpy  a  epace  of  6  aqaara 
miles,  with  nmnerouR  sculptures,  belonfrinp:  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

Tauris.^  Tauris,  the  capital  of  Adeibtidjan,  has  mightily  fallen  from 
its  ancient  grandeur.  The  modern  city  staruls  in  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
old,  and  is  at  present  only  3^  miles  in  circumference,  surroonded  with 
walla  of  aon-barnt  briefca,  and  towera  of  kiln-bnmt  briclm  placed  at  rega* 
lar  distancea  from  each  other.  The  fortifiGattona  are  miieirable»  and  in- 
capable of  defence  against  a  Bnwian  anny,  and  the  iahabitanta  were  ae 
dissatisfied  with  either  their  goremor  or  the  government,  that  they  de- 
livered up  the  place  to  the  Russians  in  1827,  which  was  however  restored 
at  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  same  year.  TIum  o  are  no  buildings  of  im- 
portance in  the  place,  except  the  citadel,  wliich  has  been  fortified  under 
the  direction  of  British  engineers,  in  the  pay  of  Abbas  Meerza.  The  po- 
pulation haa  been  atated  by  one  traTeUer  at  100,000,  and  by  another  at 
only  half  that  nnmber. 

Hamadan^  Hamadan  is  stOl  a  contidemble  city,  though  but  the 
shadow  of  the  supposed  Ecbatana.  It  was  reckoned  to  contain  in  1818, 
about  9000  houses,  and  from  40,000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  including 
about  600  Jewish  families,  and  nearly  as  many  Armenians.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  city,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ehvund,  resembles  that  of 
Broussa,  at  the  base  of  the  Asiatic  Olympus,  though  the  former  cannot  f<Mr 
height  or  beauty  of  form,  be  compared  to  the  latter.  It  ia  one  of  the  beat 
watered  plaoea  in  Ferna,  as  the  fine  springs  with  which  the  El  wund  abooadiy 
form  a  copioaa  atream»  which  fiows  thnmgh  the  city  into  the  flat  conntry. 
Here  is  the  supposed  tomb  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  much  frequented  by 
the  Jews,  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  though  the  building  aeema  not 
earlier  than  the  Mohammedan  era,  if  not  considerably  later. 

Kermanshalt.j  S.W.  of  Hamadan  is  Kermanshah,  a  large  city,  in  a 
delightful,  well-watered,  and  fertile  plain  of  great  extent.  The  nnmber  of 
bonaea  ia  compnted  al  12,000,  and  its  population  ia  consequently  greater 
^han  that  of  Tanria  or  of  Hamadan.  The  dty  of  Kermmuhah  ia  about 
three  milea  in  oircnmferenoe»  and  atanda  upon  aefenl  gentle  hills  at  the 
foot  of  a  lange,  so  that  many  of  its  streets  are  very  steep.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  whose  government  extends 
northward  to  Koordistan,  southward  to  Shooster,  and  the  sea-coast  of 
Khusistan,  westward  to  the  Tank,  or  pass  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  east- 
ward to  tije  town  of  Hamadan.  The  governing  prince  is  the  great  owner 
of  the  land  and  the  bntkUogs,  and  is,  in  fret,  a  monied  apeenlaier  and  mo* 
nopoliat.  It  haa  only  fonr  moaqnesy  but  the  hatha  are  of  a  anperior  land. 
The  town  has  gaod  basaaia,  and  erery  apeeies  of  fruit  ia  eiceUent,  and  m 
great  abundance.   Among  the  mannfactnree  of  the  place  are  brma  cannons, 
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iB«tkel%  ted  pialolst  viil  dto  printed  eotton-clotln.  Carpeto  tm  h&n 
wnv^ti  wfaica  m  thought  to  be  equal  to  any  produced  in  the  iHlola 
cnpiro*  These  are  usually  the  work  of  females  of  distinction ;  since,  to 
spin,  to  sew,  and  to  embroider,  are  the  chief  accomplishments  of  their 
education.  These  carpets  are  mostly  made  by  the  needle,  with  coloured 
worsteds,  on  a  woven  substance,  in  the  way  that  young  ladies  in  England, 
of  the  middle  ranks,  work  mats  for  tea-urns.^  These,  from  their  size  and 
quality,  sometimea  coat  50  tomaims,  equal  to  aa  many  pomida  aterlingeadi, 
though  thero  an  odwre  at  all  pricea  beloir  thia.  Othera  again,  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  are  altogether  woven  in  colours,  and  aold  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
these  being  the  winrk  of  men.  There  are  no  large  manufactories  of  either, 
however,  as  both  are  wroup^ht  in  private  dweliinga,  and  brought  into  tbo 
bazaar  when  finished  for  sale  " 

Balfroosh.~\  Balfroosh  in  Mazanderan  is,  in  Mr  Fraser's  opinion,  the 
best  peopled  and  most  agreeable  city  in  all  Persia.  Its  numerous  popula- 
tion has  been  already  mentioned.  It  la  a  city  purely  mercantile,  being 
entirely  filled  with  merchanta,  manuCaeturerB,  and  mechanica  of  variona 
descriptions. 

Yesd.~\  Yesd  is  a  large  and  flourislnnp:  city,  on  the  S.W.  angle  of  the 
desert  of  Khorasan,  containing  24,000  houses,  according  to  captain  Chris- 
tie's information,  and  100,000  inhabitants;  but,  according  to  Fraser,  its 
whole  population  does  not  exceed  50,000.  Though  miHerably  oppressed, 
it  has  a  great  trade,  being  the  great  emporium  off  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  empire,  as  it  k  a  oonfonient  reating-plaoe  for  the  caravans  from  Ker- 
man,  Heiant,  Mesched,  and  Tubbeez,  which  are  there  met  by  merchanta  from 
Ispabann,  Sheerauz,  Cashan,  Teheraun,  and  other  parts  of  Petsia.  All 
the  merchaTulize  of  Eastern  and  Western  Persia,  Usbec  Tartary,  and  In- 
dia, may  be  obtained  here,  in  consequence  of  its  (  entriii  situation. 

I\I('sched.'\  Mesched  is  the  capital  of  Persian  Khorasan.  It  i?<,  accord- 
ing to  Frauer,  but  a  poor  place,  not  half-inhabited.  The  number  of  houses, 
m  Tiraaar  waa  informed  by  an  cifllcer  of  the  police  eatabliahment,  was  7,700, 
of  which  not  above  ooe-balf  were  tenanted.  Allowing  six  to  each  house, 
the  whole  population  would  not  exceed  23,000  permanent  inhabitants. 
To  these  may  be  added  other  9000,  belonging  to  the  prince's  household^ 
the  troops,  the  Persian  nobles  with  their  dependents  who  occasionally  re- 
side here,  the  priests,  and  moollahs,  and  students,  who  live  entirely  in  the 
medressahs  or  colleges,  and  the  influx  of  strangers,  pilgrims,  and  merchants, 
from  all  quarters,  who  come  in  caravans  of  many  hundreds  at  a  time.  All 
tlicae  combined  make  up  a  medium  pcpulatioD  of  about  32,000  souls.  It  ia 
dnefly  fiunona  for  ita  containing  the  tomb  of  Imaum  Rasa,  a  Sheeah  saint, 
one  of  the  deaoendanta  of  Ake,  towfaicfa  pUgrinuigea  are  annually  mado  by 

*  On  the  nwd  tetween  Flamadan  and  Iqnluai,  at  the  Tillage  of  Alfraoun,  Buck. 

InghaTTi  }iad  nn  opportunity  of  witn«»ssing  the  process  of  rarpf  t-makiiiu  ; — "  We  iJit:htt»d 
here,"  bhvs  lu-,  at  the  housH;  of  a  iiuui  kiiuwn  to  the  I'aqueer,  uriii  wen;  treated  with 
grant  civility.  In  the  room  where  we  were  received,  two  of  his  daughters  wers  «ai^ 
ploved  in  making  a  carpet  for  sale.  The  woof  was  formed  of  two  layers  of  ooarae 
twuie,  ahoat  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  the  cords  of  each  ;  the  upper  layer  havinc 
It*  cords*  falling  into  the  intervjils  of  the  lower,  so  that  the  ^J•ac<■  was  reduced  to  lial£ 
Large  balla  of  coloured  worsted  were  hung  on  a  frame  close  bv.  The  cords  of  the  woof 
were  atretehed  bj  two  hori«mtal  bsra,  one  above  and  the  oCber  bdow,  and  the  carpet 
llwif  was  worked  fmtn  the  bottom  upward.  The  girls  sat  before  it,  and,  he>.Mnniiig 
cadi  towards  their  rt-itpective  side,  approached  until  they  met  each  other  in  the  centre. 
The  whdo  fflOOM*  consisted  in  tatdof  into  the  fingers  two  or  three  threads  of  worsted, 
of  colours  suggested  by  the  fancy- workers,  pa.H.^ing  them  underneath  a  ronl  ol  the  woof, 
twisting  them  a  little  by  the  liund,  to  secure  them  in  their  pluiiea,  and  then  cutting  off 
the  en<l»  with  a  knife,  leaving  a  length  of  perhspa  half  an  loch  from  tiM  boUosB  of  tks 
woof  to  the  surface  of  the  carpet." 
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dayotees  from  all  parts  of  Penia.  It  is  lilso  the  chief  mart  of  religious  in- 
•tractioa  in  Persia,  heving  sot  less  than  16  medraasaha  or  colleges  for  the 
inatmction  of  yoath  in  the  teneta  of  the  korao,  mathematica,  and  astrono- 
my, or  rather  judicial  astrology. 

Neeshapore^  <^c.]  The  other  Persian  cities  of  importance  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Neeshaporej  with  5000  inhabitants ;  TubbeeZy  20,000  ;  Goona- 
hahady  with  its  villages,  40,000  ;  Bwshrewgah^  25,000  ;  Toorboot-ee-Hy- 
dereef  40,000 ;  jBfieerjoon,  upwardH  of  30,000 ;  Aiiyn,  8000  families  of 
weaveia  alone;  ToorsheeZf  4000;  Kabooshemt  20,000;  Boojnoord, 
l&fiOOi  Knrmaih  20,000;  Buthter^  10,000;  Braauiejoon,  10,000; 
ShooHeTf  15,000 ;  Oormeeahj  20,000 ;  Maraghuy  15,000 ;  JK%oy,  25,000 ; 
Sennahy  18,000;  Booroojeerd,  12,000;  Zmjmoit  10»000;  Catimn, 
60,000 ;  and  KBuha$h  at  least  30,000. 


TABLE  OP  POSrriONS  or  WSSTSEN  rsaSIA  ASraONOMICALLY  OBTKaMINED. 


Busheer, 

Kauzeroon, 

Sheerauz,  (Jehan  Noomah  Gardena,) 
Klnara,  (one  mile  2).  of  FefsepoMfc) 
Dcgfairdoo, 
Yesid  Kbaost, 

Mayar, 

IqtahaD,  (palace,) 
Lar, 

Ormus  iu  the  i'eraiaa  gulf, 

Morchaooor, 

Shurab, 

Kaahau, 

Dow 


TdMrann, 

Kasveen, 

Seanah  La  Arddsn, 

Hamadan, 

Keniuuishaw, 

Tabreez, 

Keboot  Goombeez, 
E^wanee  Key, 
Kishlar, 


Dowlutabod, 

Damfhan, 

l)eh  Aloollah, 

JShahrood, 

Builiisht, 

Abbassabad, 

Subaawar, 

Roliantee  Zaflfinnniiee, 

Neeshapore^ 

Meached, 

Kabooshan, 
Bojtirtord, 
Pisseruc  village, 
Findereak  do. 
Peechuch  Mohulch, 
yAstrabad, 
Aahruf, 
8snc^ 
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SLloagof  Or«anwlch. 

itf.  m)u.    lec.  <)<'^.   mln.  wc. 

BaltVoosh,  68  44  56  8(3         15  Fraanr. 

Amol,  ae  83  S5    Do. 

IzzutDeh,  62  11  10  96  S6   10  Do. 

AllMalNMl,  51  4e  4  SS  40  Do. 

Nodeh,  61  21  56    Do. 

Kesht,  49  42  53  37    17   30  Do. 

The  loogitodM  of  Semuhf  Hsmadaii,  mod  Kemuuttiwwttltlioagli  Umm  kitrt  aU  beta  rteltwi— Hama. 
4«B  rcptaiafly— by  BoropMua,  art  not  pot  down  in  tta  taMe,  aa  tlMfar  loogftadaa  hare  novar,  aa 

far  as  we  know,  bma  fixed  by  aatronorairal  observation.  They  are  gircn,  indet'd,  in  gazetteers 
aod  in  xa»fi»,  but  Uusy  are  oierely  oomputed  from  rootea,  and  there  is  reaaon  to  thioli  that  Ha. 
awteb  Ttaead  half  a  defraa  too  te  ivaat,  It  belBf  plaeed  in  48  R  lonr.  In  Cha  mmpt  ti  Kkniar. 
Arrowsmith,  and  Fraser,  whereas  D'AnvUie  has  phic«d  It  at  li'a-,t  li)  minutes  farther  ea.st.  In 
Malta  Bran's  table  of  Fenian  poaitioos  astrooomicallj  dalennlned,  Ispahan  is  placed  ia  51*  £.  loQf. 
and  9K»Mf  N.  lat  aeeeriiv  to  major  ModtelUi  and  Kr  Brown  the  onfortiraate  trareOer.  This  k 
•Xlraordiriary,  &*  the  latter  of  these  ^ntleraen  never  satv  Tspah,\n,  and  the  former  nr»vi«r  t4X)k  it  at 
an.  Had  it  beon  talcen  by  major  Monteitli  it  is  strange  that  it  is  no  where  mentioned,  and  Fraaar 
aaaaNatiyaratatahaTobaantalallr^CnMWfetlntttetgantlflinanbadteaa  lla  position  artroneaal. 
cally.  Till-  fart  i.s,  that  the  position  assigned  in  that  table  is  just  that  a.i«ignod  it  in  the  old  maps, 
founded  on  the  autiiority  of  Naaroddin  aod  Casrin,  and  the  loogitode  is  that  of  Kinoier,  who  nerer 
taakit,  bot  only  adopted  tt  tnm  oftaw.  IVaaariB  latHoda  oriapalwn  ^taaa  to  a  flrnelion  wMillMt 
given  It  by  Kaempfer,  who  visited  Ispahan  in  IG^b,  which  !s!iinv>*  that  both  have  taken  it  from  care- 
ful observation.  What  is  equally  extraordinary  is,  that  in  that  same  table,  the  poeition  of  Taurie,  in 
46»2y  E.  long,  and  as*  dry.  Int,  la  mao  gifan  aatlw  anifcart^af  ttoaaaw  fanllaMan  wlwgw>othrt 
of  Ispahan.  The  fact  Is  quite  the  reverse.  The  position  there  astisrned  h  from  Kinnier,  not  from 
Monteith  or  Brown,  and  is  besides  quite  erroneous.  Kinnier  has  fixed  it  so  in  his  map,  but  he  does 
nataaytlMtbadliaD  frooi  astranomical  obsarvalioa  Tha  Imi^ttiM  yt  Ttorta  was  flaad  Utaao* 
mic^ly  by  lieutenant  SnodgraSB  and  Mr  Brown,  who  found  it  to  be  47o  IT'  W  E  of  Oreentvich,  snd 
3do  if  10"  N.  lat,  as  may  be  seen  by  oonsulting  Morier's  second  volume  uf  his  travels,  and  Fraser  iias 
adopted  it  in  his  appendix  to  his  travels  iu  Kliorasan  and  Masanderan,  traL  IL  p.  SBO^  osaifla  i  and 
yathis  map,  drawn  by  Arrowsmith,  has  it  just  w  it  i'l  In  Kinnier.  It  la  matter  of  rej^ret  that  this 
able  geographer  did  not  adopt  the  positions  carefully  laid  down  in  Morier's  map  of  Aderbeidjau,  and 
amongst  others  those  of  Taoria  and  tha  lake  af  Oanicadk  Ha  aama  error  Is  eoauaitted  in  Kair 

Porter'-^  map,  drawn  by  the  same  hand  ;  and  the  MIM afNMOVi  ^mUllon  ia  BOda  aa  IB  Malta 

table,  and  u  repeated  in  the  Modern  Traveller. 


EASTERN  PERSIA. 

This  division  formerly  comprehended,  not  only  what  is  denomiuated 
Eaateni  Perria»biit  also  all  the  met  from  the  crest  of  the  Afghanirttim  and 
Belooch'istaim  moontaiiiB  to  the  Indus*  the  provinee  of  Sindy,  the  t^le  of 

the  Punjanb,  and  the  provinces  of  Mooltaun  and  Cashmirp.  It  also  ia* 
eluded  the  province  of  Bahlkh,  beyond  the  Iliiidookhoosh,  Tokaristan,  and 
Kilan,  whilst  westward  it  reached  as  far  as  Toorslieez  and  Meschod.  All  this 
extensive  domain  belonged  to  Achmet  Shah  Abdallee,  the  founder  of  this 
short-lived  monarchy.  But  all  E.  of  the  Indus  has  been  seized  by  Runjeet 
Sing»  the  Seik  chbf  of  Lahore ;  and  all  beyond  the  Paropamisua  and  the 
Hindoo  Kho,  by  the  Usbecs  of  Khnlhim  and  Koondos ;  iHiile  Meadied 
and  Western  Khorassan  have  been  recovered  by  the  Fenians,  and  the  Ameen 
of  Sindy  are  now  independent.  The  A%faann  monarchy  is  now  dismem- 
bered, and  all  that  remains  to  the  successors  of  Achmet  Abdallce  is  the 
kin^'doni  of  Ileraut  ;  Afglianistaun  itself  being  divided  amongst  the  sons 
of  Fuiteh  Khaun,  late  vizir  to  Shah  Mohammed,  and  Beloochistaun  having 
fallen  to  the  kliaun  of  Kelaut  and  other  chiefs.  This  dismembered 
momKhy  may  Aerefore  he  eonsidend  at  present  (1880)  as  oonsasting  of 
the  following  large  dinrions;  Senmt  aod  Seuiaun  on  the  west;  the 
JBimauks  and  Haxaureht  on  the  north;  wadAfgkanislaun  and  BeloochiHaum 
on  the  S.  and  E.  Hie  whole  tract,  thus  divided,  has  the  Persian  gnlf  and 
Indian  orean  on  the  S.,  the  Indus  and  its  delta  on  the  E.,  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Hindoo  Kho  and  the  khanate  of  Baulkh  on  the  N.,  Persian  Khoras- 
san ua  the  N.  W.,  and  the  desert  of  Kerman  on  the  W. ;  whilst  on  the 
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iborw  of  tiie  Ptonni  gulf  ito  weiteni  Itmit  is  Cape  Jaak  on  the  frontier  of 
Loristaan.  Bulbi  drndeii  it  into  the  kingdom  of  Henmt,  66,000  E.  aqiiBre 
miles ;  BelooebittauTi,  146,000  square  miles  ;  and  A f<ranistaun,  229,000 
square  mites  ;  total  44'1,000  square  miles*  But  in  this  last  division  lie  in- 
cludes Mooltaun,  Leia,  and  Bahawmlpoor,  which  are  in  tho  liands  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  or  at  least  dependent  on  him,  so  that  tlie  Cauhul  sovereigns  have 
now  DO  territory  E.  of  the  Indus.  In  the  territory  of  Heraut,  that  of 
Banlkhi  noir  in  the  hands  of  the  Uttbecs,  seems  to  be  included :  where 
territories  aio  changing  thev  poltticel  masters  every  few  years,  it  renders 
k  nest  to  impossible  to  determine  the  poKtol  limits.  We  cannot,  there- 
ffntt  assign  more  than  400,000  B.  sqaarc  miles  to  Eastern  Persia  as  now 
described,  its  greatest  length  being  from  60°  E.  long,  on  the  N.  side,  to  the 
Indus  in  72"  E.  long.,  and  from  oB"  E.  long,  to  67"  E.  long,  on  the  S.Bide> 
its  mean  breadth  being  10",  or  from  26"  N.  lat.  to  36^  N. 

History,']  Amid  the  various  revolutions  which  successively  agitated 
Persia,  on  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Khalifate,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  Afghani,  or  Afghanistann,  till  towards  die  end  of  the  10th  century, 
when  Ghianee  bMame  the.  capital  of  an  empire.  Frerioos  to  this  event 
GfaiBMo  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  no  importance,  or  at  most  tile  capital 
of  a  small  province  dependent  on  the  government  of  Khorasaun,  then 
governed  by  Abistagee,  who  resided  at  Heraut  as  *  the  slave  of  the  slave  of 
the  commander  of  the  faithful.'  Ahistagee  having  revolted  from  his  master, 
tlie  sovereign  of  Eastern  Persia  and  Western  Toorkistaun,  retired  with  his 
foUowets  to  Ghiznee,  which,  under  his  rule,  became  the  ea|^tal  of  n  small 
principality.  Among  his  followers  was  tbeftmous  Sabekteldn,  or  Snbnc- 
lagee,  a  Tarkish  slave,  purchased  by  Ahistagee.  In  this  humble  capacity 
he  served  his  master  with  such  fidelity  as  to  win  his  esteem  and  affisction, 
and  finally  his  daughter's  hand. 

Subuctagee.']  On  the  death  of  Ishak,  the  son  of  Ahistagee  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Subuctagee,  this  personage  was  chosen  to  be  his  successor,  and, 
under  his  administration,  the  petty  state  of  Ghiznee  rose  to  great  political 
importance,  and  its  ruler  hooune  we  founder  of  a  dynasty  which,  though  of 
short  duration,  rivalled,  in  the  person  of  his  son  Mahmood,  the  glories  of  a 
Cyrus,  a  Shapoor,  or  a  Khosroo  Nooshirwann.  The  fame  of  Sabuctagee 
•  was  chiefly  raised  by  his  Ghanzee  or  holy  war  with  the  infidels  of  India, 
by  which  he  at  once  fulfilled  the  mandates  of  the  prophet  and  enriched  him- 
self. In  his  first  expedition  he  defeated  Jeipaul,  the  ruler  of  Northern 
India,  took  Caubul,  and  overran  the  Punjaub.  Having,  in  his  second  cam- 
paign again  routed  Jeipaul,  that  rajah  became  his  tributary ;  but  no  sooner 
was  Subuctagee  withdniwn  fiom  his  domiidoos  than  Jeipaiil  rebelled,  and 
collected  a  vast  army  from  all  parts  of  his  eztsnrive  dominions  to  oppose 
the  conqueror,  and,  if  possible,  avert  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  Subuctagee 
was  a  third  time  victorious,  obtained  an  immense  booty,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Lumghaaato  and  the  fine  circular  plain  whereiMi  stands  the  modem 
Paishawecr. 

Mahinood.2  In  997,  his  son,  Mahmood  succeeded  to  his  throne.  He 
inherited  the  military  talents  and  zeal  of  his  father.  Having  by  a  solemn 
vow  pledged  himself  to  convert  or  extirpate  the  idolaters  of  India,  he  took 
the  precantionary  step  of  obtsining  from  the  Khalif  the  title  of  Yamino*d^ 
dawlah,  or  *  right  hand  of  the  state  and  that  of  Al-Mtauooral'Moomenin, 
or  *  the  protector  of  the  faithful.*  On  him  also  was  bestowed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  title  of  Sitltaun,  from  a  WOrd  in  the  Arabian  and  Chaldee  lan- 
guages which  signifies  *  lord'  or  '  master.'  After  thus  securing  the  friendship 
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niul  concurrence  ut'  tlic  acUtiuwledged  head  of  Uie  Alobainmeduii  faith,  and 
haviiig  settleii  tlie  goverotneut  of  Khorasan,  and  reduced  Wetitera  Toorkis- 
tmm,  the  fonnor  inlieiitHMse  of  tbe  Hummiiinin  priiioM»  ha  eominaicecl  tlwi 
selil^oiii  war  on  the  Indian  idolaten,  which  ooeupied  the  graater  part  of  hi* 
reign.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  detail  the  battles  and  eiagM  i^UA^ 
twdve  caipaignB.  No  obstaclee  deterred  him  bom  the  pursuit  tdfJAl'. 
grand  olject— -not  tli<>  iix  Innency  of  the  seasons,  nor  the  stupendous  height 
of  the  mountains,  nor  tlie  breadih  and  depth  of  the  nvei*s,  nor  the  barren 
sands  of  thr  desert,  nur  th»!  inidtiludes  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  formidable 
airay  of  the  elephants  of  war,  could  daunt  the  courage  of  tiiis  Mussuhnaa 
hero.  In  his  two  liist  expeditious  he  was  completely  successful,  and  estab- 
lilbed  hie  power  pecmaoeotly  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Buijaub.  The 
BuperMitioue  Jeipaul,  being  again  defeated,  flung  himself  on  the  funeral  pile 
Bs  an  expiatory  sacriflce  to  appease  offended  Hearen,  propitiate  the  angiv: 
gode^  and  if  pgasiUe  to  avert  the  ruin  of  ids  country.  Hieaon,  AnauidiHii^ 
was  equally  unsuccessful  against  Mahmood,  who  in  two  successive  in- 
vasion-^ reduced  the  province  of  Mooltaun.  Recalled  by  an  inva^ion  of  th» 
Tartar^  to  defend  his  ow  n  dominions,  he  hurriet!  away  from  tlu^  hcene  of  hi** 
victories  to  Khora.san,  and  expelled  the  invaders  across  the  Oxus,  and  Ilek 
Khaun  never  again  ventured  to  cross  that  river.  Ab<mt  the  ^anie  time  he 
conquered  Khalaf,  prince  of  Seistann,  the  last  ronainiug  sovereign  of  the 
Saflbciaa  dynasty.  In  1006,  he  defeated  an  army  of  300/NK)  Hindooe 
under  Anaindpaul,  rajah  of  Lahore,  with  immense  slaughter.  All  the  Hi*; 
doo  states  to  the  W.  of  tlie  Ganges,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Gashnhw 
to  the  banks  of  the  \erhudda,  were  united  in  this  campaign  in  one  common 
cause,  to  <leleii(l  their  reliirion  an<l  their  freedom.  All  the  spoils  of  this  host 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  as  also  the  fortress  of  lieem^hur,  with  an 
immense  treasure,  amounting  to  -tjOOO  Ihs.  of  <rold  and  Hilver  plate,  'iHS  Ihs. 
of  pure  gold,  l^jOOU  lbs.  of  silver  bullion,  and  1  10  lbs.  of  Met  jewels,  lii 
the  .same  year  he  demolished  the  celebrated  pagoda  of  Nagorcote  in  the 
moaatama  of  Sewalnck.'' 

*  Tli<)ii<;li  tliiTf  rnn  ]>>•  little  or  no  doubt  that  th**  army  of  AlalnniMxI  in  liis  Fndi;m 
•xiiediiiua  wut  |>i  iiK-ipall y  ooinpoHed  of  Af^haii!*,  yet  it  is  in  his  n-i^ii  that  we  first  find 
mentioned  uniler  the  names  of  lili mrc  t's  or  Gkorees,  and  as  dxvelliii|r  in  the  moun- 
sf  Ghor.  After  his  return  fmiii  his  Indian  cxiicilition,  MalimoiMl  attacked  AIo- 
Bsd  prince  of  Ghor,  of  the  Soortn*  tribe  ol  AigtiuuH,  wiio  had  iiitherto  nrest^rved 
his  indepeiKlrnci*,  and  defeated,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He  then  subdued  the  wbide 
sf  GkmyiMuuHt  or  *  country  of  the  Ghourees,'  which  seems  to  have  eml)rared  the 
wllole  tract  W.  of  Ghiznee  and  Caubul,  denominated  tiiL*  Ptiroikimiyin  ntoitntaiiu  by 
lOlphitiston,  and  aiiNW.  i  i in  ih,-  Cun  i  «.t"  Polybins.  \'on  Ilunnner,  in  his  Mines  of 
the  Eastf  voL  i.  d.  itta,  distiuguitiheii  Ghuijistaun  from  GtaouTyjrhich  he  places  W.  of 
the  latter,  E.  er  Hsniit,  mm!  N.  of  Furnh,  and  sspwsiMiiMliaf  to  tiM  S.  W.  part  of 

the  rar.tpatnisan  territory.  Id  th»'  A1«>nMrin  of  Baber,  Ghuijistaun  seems  to  U'  div- 
ti^j|ubhed  from  Ghour.    Mlrkhoud  also  aeenu  to  distinguish  them,  whilst  other 


them  OM  and  the  aame.    It  is  iraposaible  in  this  maw  fa  isliii mini  the 

truth,  as  armniry  is  no  attri!mt<-  of  orietJtal  autln»rs.  It  is  rb-ar,  however,  that  the 
Persian  term,  (JhnrjiHtaun,  nieauis  the  conntrv  of  the  Ghourees,  iuid  the  Dame  Cr/u>ur««S 
Ma^  fUrlHps  nn  rt'ly  mean  '  the  peopb>  of  the  hills,'  or  *  mounfafaa^*  from  ^A«r,  a 
mountain.  If  taken  in  tliis  sfns«>,  Ghurjistann  in<'in(b'H  all  th)>  mountain-tract  fnnn 
tbe  borders  of  the  llelineiid  N.  to  the  Hiudookhoosh,  and  from  Caubul  autl  (Jiiizneo 
W.  to  the  confines  of  lieraut.  As  the  term  Mardi,  in  Che  aaeiSBt  I'endc  and  Arme- 
nian  laiyiafe%  was  an  appeUatlon  common  to  ail  tic*  mountaineers  within  th**  u  ide 
oompsas  of  the  Persian  empire,  so  the  modern  apix  il.it of  Ohourets  may  have  gra- 
dually supplanted  that  of  Mardi  in  r.astcrn  IVrsia.  Then-  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  the  Mardi  of  Pliny,  8.  of  iiactria,  inhabite<l  the  Guria  of  Polybius.  If  in  tlie 
early  part  of  the  9th  century  the  Ghourees  or  Afghans  inhabited  the  mouiitiiins  E.  of 
Heratit,  and  thii  N.I/.  iniMiiii.iiiis  of  At't^hanistaiin.  and  tlic  mountains  K.  of  Fur- 
rah,  then  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  tiie  Drmirist j  of  apDlyinc  the  term  Ghur- 
jisuun  u>  tha  yawn  ■  iMi^r  W^Tafar  tiwa  l&gSSUhwmptioa  of 

tha  H^iiiBifi  IWfairft « tlia  ■Muatalu  of  yiiy*-^  wa  ahtm  ioA  ttwrit  JijUiPft . 
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Hie  Bttt  ezpeditkm  i>f  Mahmood  was  unoppoaed  by  AuniiKlpauly  who 
remained  a  passive  spectator  of  what  he  could  not  prevent.  The  temple 
of  Tanaasar,  70  mil*  s  N.  of  Delhi,  was  lerelled  with  the  ground,  and  the 
firagments  of  its  celebrated  idol,  Jagsoom,  were  sent  to  the  principal 
mosque  at  Gliiznce  to  he  converted  into  steps,  tliat  the  faithful  ini<^lit  tread 
upon  the  mutilated  image  of  superstition  as  they  entered  the  temple  of  the 
true  God.  lu  lUl  Mahmood  employed  his  aiiuy  in  the  conquest  of 
Cashmire,  and  the  neighbouring  subalplne  districts,  and  compelled  a  large 
proportUm  of  the  populatum  to  embrace  the  faith  of  the  prophet.  la 
1016  he  redaced  the  distant  region  of  Khowaiasm,  and  India  enjoyed  a 
jrears  respite.  Bat  m  1018  Mahmood  made  immense  preparations  for 
entering  India  once  more,  and  attacking  the  celebrated  city  of  Canoje, 
the  capital  of  Central  Ilindostan,  2  miles  from  the  western  bank  of  the 
Upper  Ganges,  and  computed  to  be  a  march  of  three  months  distant  from 
Ghiznee.  Having  collected  an  army  of  100,000  horsemen,  and  1^0,000 
infantry,  all  veteran  soldiers,  he  set  out  on  his  arduous  maicli,  by  the  way 
.of  Cashmire,  and  the  Sewaluck  mountains  which  skirt  the  base  of  the 
ffimalaya.  After  croisiQg  siicoeasi?ely  the  Indus,  the  Hydaspes,  the 
Acednesy  the  Hydraotes,  the  Hyphasis,  the  Hysndms,  and  the  lomanes, 
thos  far  surpassing  the  Umtts  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  he  at  last 
reached  the  Upper  Ganges,  and  took  the  city  of  Canoje  by  surprise.  After 

panisos  as  well  as  Paropavusat — then  we  have  two  names  to  the  same  cnuniry,  namely, 
Ghuijistaiiii,  tlie  oiio  Sanscrit,  aiul  the  other  Persian.  Wi*  do  n(»t  find  ParmMimisus 
or  the  FaropamiaacUB  mentioned  in  Herodotus'  account  of  the  ifi  satrajMes  of  Darius 
Hprstaspea.  It  ia  not  till  the  tfme  of  Aleocander  that  aneh  a  eoantrr  ia  mentioned,  and 
it  IS  probuhle  that  this  name  was  first  heard  of  from  the  Indians  who  bordered  on  it  to 
the  £.  and  S.E.  Rennel,  finding  himself  at  a  loss  how  to  dispoae  of  the  mountainous 
and  extensive  eonntry  of  Gaiur,  elaaaee  It  in  the  satrapy  of  melrls.  But  of  this,  as 
he  him.self  very  justly  remarks,  there  is  no  certainty.  lie  observes  that  Pliny  evidently 
intended  Gaur  by  the  eonntry  of  the  Mardi,  which,  he  says,  extende'd  to  liactria.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  map  of  the  80  satnipies,  Rennel  has  placed  the  Mardi  of  Pliny  S.  of 
Hac.tria,  and  E.  of  Aria  or  Heraut,  \V.  of  C'aubul,  ami  X.  of  Candahar.  In  this  we 
fully  acquies4'e,  and  this  position  of  the  Mardi  corresponds  to  that  of  Guria  in  Poly- 
bius.  Therefore,  the  Mnrduene  of  Pliny,  the  G%tria  of  Polybius,  the  Farojutmistis  of 
Ptolemy  and  Arriaiu  and  toe  modern  CMtt^yutotm,  omnrenNrnd  to  the  ParopamiNus  of 
£lphlnston*8  map,  the  orti^nal  abode  of  the  Ghonnes.  jlie  name  of  Gaur  is  some~ 
times  extended  beyond  the  Ilitnlookhoosh,  and  is  applied  to  •sum.-  of  tlie  S.  and  S.  W. 
districts  of  that  country,  as  the  district  of  Goree  S.K.  of  Baulic,aiid  G'uoi-sffiMin,  extend- 
ing  alao  S.  W.  of  Baulk  to  the  sou  roe  of  the  Morgaub.  We  have  the  name  extended 
to  the  E.  of  the  Paropamisus,  where  we  tind  the  river  Curtrus,  or  river  of  Khaushkur, 
which  undoubtedly  sifjnifieji  the  river  of  Caur,  Ghor,  or  GAur,  or  «  river  of  the  moun- 
tain,* as  running  through  the  great  projection  of  the  Hindookhooeh.  Nothing  can  be 
more  obvious  from  these  examples,  than  that  as  (iurccits  means  «  the  mountain 
river,'  and  Gurei,  '  the  people  of  the  niountaiu;i bordering  that  stream,  so  Guria  and 
Ghtiiy^taiun  mean  just  the  same^  *  the  hilly  eonntry,'  the  people  derlring  th^  name 
from  the  nature  of  their  country,  and  not  toe  country  from  them,  as  we  would  say  the 
Highlands  and  the  Highlanders,  a  name  which  is  given  in  common  t<i  ull  the  people  t>f 
the  Grampian  hills  %vithout  diMtiuction  of  tril)es  or  clans.  Rennel  places  tne  Ghur 
conquered  by  Malimood,  and  tlie  aaat  of  the  Gauride  sovereigns,  beyond  the  Indian 
Caneaaufl,  and  identillei  It  with  Ghoree  S.  E;  of  Baulk.  In  this  he  is  mistaken,  the 
Ghoree  in  question  being  that  place  so  called  E.  of  Fui  iah  as  Mr  Elphiutiton  has,  in 
our  opinion,  satisfactorily  ahown.  Several  writers,  finding  tliat  Malimood  conquered 
Ghnijhlaun,  have  eonftMuided  it  widi  Georgia,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
and  have  accordingly  stated  that  he  conqu'-red  Georj^ia.  It  will  be  oslced,  if  the  Paro- 
pamisan  country  of  ElpUinston  was  tlie  original  »4>at  of  the  Afghans,  how  comes  it 
that  it  li  poasiied,  and  lias  been  possessed  for  centurieii,  bv  a  people  entirely  diflfering 
in  languapt,  manners,  and  appearance,  from  the  Afghans?  i  he  only  answer  that  is 
at  all  satisfactory,  and  which  seems  to  account  for  the  fact,  must  be  drawn  trom  the 
great  Tartar  invasion  tinder  Jhengi/.-Khan  in  the  early  pai  t  of  the  l.'Uh  century, 
wilich  expelled  the  Afghans  from  their  original  seat,  and  drove  them  to  the  K.  and  S. 
where  we  now  find  them.  From  the  mnltiplicity  of  their  tribes,  their  nmtual  inde- 
pendence, and  internal  dissensions  the  Afj,'haus  were  seldom  lormidable,  though  fre- 
quently troublesome  neighbours,  and  this  waul  of  union  rendered  Uiem  unable  to  noiat 
a  Tmr  iavadsB. 

*  .  .  ' 
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a  itay  of  only  three  days  at  that  city  he  advanced  to  Muttra  on  the  Jam- 
nah  in  the  Doauh,  a  city  full  of  Hindoo  temples,  which  he  took  and 
destroyed.  He  hroko  all  the  idols  he  found,  l>ut  completely  to  destroy 
the  massy  stone  buildings  was  a  labour  beyond  his  power.  Many  other 
cities  and  forts  fell  into  his  bsnds.-  When  he  retained  to  Ghisnee  fab 
ehsTO  of  the  spoil  amonnted  to  29  millioiis  of  dinns  (nesrly  £459,000 
sterling),  53,000  captives,  350  elsphsots,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
jevrds.  The  private  spoil  of  the  army  said  to  have  exceeded  tlmt  w!)ich 
came  into  tlie  royal  treasury.  Part  of  this  enormous  plunder  was  laid  out 
in  adorning  the  city,  and  for  tlu>  tliree  succeeding  years,  Malimood,  as  if 
sated  with  conquest,  devoted  himself  to  the  embellishing  of  his  capital, 
wlAch  soon  ri?idied»  in  the  heantjr  and  mtgnitvdo  of  its  pabHe  and  private 
hwldings,  the  proudtet  cities  of  the  Esst.  But  the  grand  mosque,  on 
which  the  monarch  lavished  all  his  magnificence,  surpsnncd  OTery  other, 
and  obtained  the  title  of  the  Celestial  bride.  His  last  expedition  to  India 
in  1024-  was  marked  by  the  reduction  of  the  extensive  peninsula  of  Gu- 
jerat,  the  capture  of  its  capital  Nehrwalla,  and  the  destruction  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Sumnaut.  In  1026  Mahmood  engaged  in  a  war  with 
iSba  Jats,  who  then  pesissssd  a  great  part  of  Moohaniiaiidtho  Ptaajaabiiild 
in  a  na?al  combat  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus,  he  fought  attd 
vanquished  4000  of  their  boats.  In  1027  he  defeated  a  lai^e  body  of 
the  Seljookian  Turks,  who  then  began  to  cross  the  Oxos  and  spread  them- 
selves over  Persia.  His  last  concjuest  was  the  Persian  Irak,  by  which  he 
annihilated  the  political  existence  of  the  Dilcmitc  dyna-sty,  and  extended 
his  dominions  to  the  crest  of  the  Zagros,  or  Aiagliu-Dagii.  In  1030,  a 
violent  attack  of  the  stone,  or,  as  others  write,  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs, 
accompanied  with  a  hectic  cough,  finidied  his  csreer  of  strife  and  victory* 

Maliinoo^g  Successors,']  The  glory  of  the  honse  of  Ghiznee  may  be 
said  to  have  expired  with  himself,  as  none  of  bis  successofs  inherited  those 
bold  and  commanding  features  of  chai-ncter  which  generally  distinguish 
the  princes  who  conquer  and  found  an  empire  from  those  who  inherit  it. 
His  suns  contended  for  the  throne,  and  alternately  occupied  the  palace  and 
the  prison,  and  the  immmise  treasures  of  Mahmood  were  plundered  by  a 
mutinous  soldiery.  In  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  Mswdood,  the  SeijoaiBi 
seized  all  the  Pei-sian  possessions  of  the  Ghiznian  dynasty,  hanng  cotfl^ 
pletely  defeated  him  in  the  decisive  battle  of  2iendecan  ;  and  their  subse- 
quent history  till  their  complete  extinction  near  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  exhibits  what  is  quite  common  in  the  annals  of  Asiatic  despotisms^ 
a  disgusting  detail  of  petty  wars,  rebellions,  and  massHi-res. 

Aiaoddm  GAorae.]  In  the  reign  of  Bahraum  Shah,  the  eleventh  prince 
of  the  Ghianian  family,  the  uijuries  inflicted  on  the  houie  of  Ghor  hy 
Mshmood  and  his  sncceaeors  were  amply  avenged  by  Alsoddin  Gborae» 
who  satiated  his  rage  by  storming  and  sacking  the  uidmppy  city  of  Glds- 
nee,  as  before  related,  in  1 1.">9.  Kliosrou  Maulek,  the  la-st  »»f  the  race,  was 
attacked  in  his  Ind'.an  capital  ot  Lahore  by  the  same  ruthless  barbarians, 
made  prisoner,  and  put  lo  death,  in  1184-,  by  Shaliab<Ml(!in  INlobammed 
Ghoree*  This  new  dynasty  was  really  an  Afghauu  race,  the  former  being 
of  Turiiish  descent.  But  the  military  power  of  a  dynastv^  which  boasted  its 
descent  from  the  famed  Zobauk,  the  conqueror  of  the  PerwA  Jumsheed,  was 
still  more  transient  than  iliat  of  tbe  Ghixnevida  dyaastjr^  lor  it  died  with 
Mohammed  himself  in  i::>05.  This  ruthless  conqueror  perpetrated  the 
same  scenes,  in  1194,  in  Henares  as  Mahmooil  had  done  in  Nagorcote 
and  Sumuaut.    Having  defeated  the  united  armies  of  Lidia  on  the  plains 
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€f  Delhi,  be  raceeenTcly  conquered  Oude  and  Alle]iibed»  ead  fimllf 

Ktornied  Benares,  that  hallowed  neat  of  Hindoo  idoletry;  sacked  every 
dwelling;  plundered  every  temple;  broke  in  pieces  nhove  1000  idols; 
and  consecrated  the  very  temples  he  had  plundered  to  the  service  of  the 
Arabian  prophet. 

KhmaritmiaH  Dynatty.l  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the 
Khweriwaim  prinee,  Mohaauned,  eeiaed  GUneei  and  ell  the  pnmaeaa  to 

die  W.  of  the  Indus,  and  united  them  to  his  mighty  but  transient  empire^ 
■ad  the  A^henn  tribe  of  Souree,  which  had  f<(anded  the  Ghorian  AytMbf^ 

wa«  reduced  to  a  state  of  political  insignificance,  from  whicli  it  has  never 
since  recovered.  A  few  scattered  families  of  this  tribe  wander  with  their 
tlocks  in  the  plains  of  Damaun,  forgetful  or  unconscious  of  those  military 
glories  which  made  its  tribe,  for  its  short  hour,  lord  of  the  ascendant  in  the 
politioJ  hoiison  of  Eeetctn  Aeie.  The  eplendoor  of  the  Khwarbmien 
dynasty  was  equally  evanescent  with  that  of  the  Ghorian,  for  it  was  soon 
odipsed  and  speedily  extinguished  by  the  superior  power  of  Jenglrie 
Khnn  that  chief  in  the  list  of  wamon  who  have  trode  the  path  of  victory, 
carnage,  and  conquest. 

Jengh'tz-Khau.~\  The  bi-ave  Jallalloddin  endeavoured  ineffectually  to 
stem  the  torrent ;  and  whilst  the  ai^;e  and  the  sack  of  Baunieeaun  at- 
terted  the  valour  of  the  defenden,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  mtUeie  Tartare, 
the  plain  of  Birwaun  and  the  banks  of  the  Indus  equally  evince  the  brave 
hut  ineffectual  reaiitaace  of  Mohammed's  gallant  but  unfortunate  son. 
This  disastrous  invasion,  which  destroyed  the  north  of  Asia,  finished  the 
political  existence  of  Ghiznce  as  an  independent  state,  and  the  city  itself 
gradually  dwindled  into  its  present  insignificance,  a  '  magni  nominis  umbra* 
We  hear  no  more  of  the  Afgbauus,  as  possessing  any  distinct  political  ex- 
istence, till  the  epoch  of  the  Giiiljee  dynasty,  whoee  hiatory  baa  already 
been  shortly  given,  and  the  political  existence  of  which  was  annihilated  by 
Nadhr  Shah.  On  his  death,  the  Afghaoaa  eaee  moce  rose  into  political 
importance  amidst  tliose  political  dissensions  so  frequent  in  Asiatic  history, 
where  no  law  has  ever  yet  fixed  the  succession  to  the  eldest  son. 

Dooraunee  Dynasttf.~\  Ahmed  Shab,  the  founder  of  the  Doorauuee 
Afghaun  monarchy,  was  the  son  of  Zoolfikanr  Khaun,  head  of  the  Ab- 
danllee  Afgbaona,  who  were  aettled  to  the  £.  of  Heiant,  hi  the  weat- 
em  part  of  the  Paropaanaan  BMHUtaina.  Hiey  were,  nominally  at  leaat, 
anlgeet  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  to  whom  they  paid  tribute  for  protection 
ajrainst  the  power  of  the  Usbecs  of  Baulkh.  This  tribe,  like  that  of  the 
Ghiljees,  wai«  turbulent  and  democratic,  and  continually  engaged  in  feuds 
with  it.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  troubles  in  tlie  reipn  of 
Shall  Hussein,  they  rebelled  like  their  brethren  the  Ghiljees,  and,  under 
die  oomnaiid  of  AbdooUab  Khann  of  the  Suddesye  tribe»  mvaded  the 
territory  ef  Herant  in  1716,  defeated  the  gofvemor,  and  captarad  the  city. 
Being  defeated,  however,  by  the  Ghiljees  under  their  prince  Mabmood* 
Abdallah  Khaun  was  soon  after  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Zemaun 
Khaun,  the  father  of  Ahmed  Shah,  and  who  himself  took  the  lead  among 
the  Abdaullees.  Under  this  new  leader,  the  Abdauliees  defeated  a  Persian 
army  of  at  least  double  their  number,  and  so  successful  did  they  grow,  that 
atlMltbeybariegedMMehedmlTSS.  Inl728,  however,  they  wwe  defeated 
by  Nadhr  Shab,  and  seduced  to  obedience.  But  they  again  lebeNed  ua^ 
der  Zoolfikanr  Khann,  invaded  the  Persians  afresh,  and  again  besieged 
Mesched,  after  defeating  Ibrahim,  the  brother  of  Nadir  Shah.  But  that 
conqueror,  advancing  against  them  in  person,  defeated  them,  laiaed  the 
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pifp^o  of  .Mesched,  drove  them  hack  into  their  own  territory,  and  in  1731 
besiej^od  and  took  Heraut  after  a  siege  of  10  months.  The  Abdauliees 
never  rebelled  again  during  the  life-time  of  Nadir,  who  hiiuflbed  the  lead- 
ing Soddosyes  from  Heraut,  and  oompeUed  them  to  ftimish  a  Uurge  rem- 
forcement  to  his  army.  Wlien  Candahar  was  captured,  ZoolBkaur  Khan 
and  Ills  brother  Ahmed,  both  then  prisoners  to  the  Ghiljee  chief,  were 
released  bv  Nadir,  who  sent  them  into  Mazanderan  with  a  force  un- 
der  their  command  of  their  own  tribe.  Tlie  Abdauliees  havinjj^  shown 
great  bravery  in  Nadir's  campaignM  with  the  Turks,  he  rewarded  them 
with  lands,  which  they  now  hold  free  of  taxes,  hut  under  a  feudal  tenure, 
removing  them  from  the  vicinity  of  Herant  to  their  present  aeats.  On 
die  assassination  of  their  friend  Nadir  in  1747,  Ahmed  8lmh  forced  his 
way  through  Khorassaun  to  Candahar,  where  be  arrived  with  about  3,000 
horsemen,  and  set  up  for  himself.  He  opportunely  seized  a  load  of  trea- 
sure eomint,'  from  India  to  Nadir,  and  a-^sumed  the  sole  autliority  of  his 
own  tribe,  after  puttiiii^  some  of  the  most  obstinate  of  them  to  death.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  he  was  crowned  at  Candahar, — Afghaun,  Per- 
sian Beloochee,  and  Hassanreh  chiefs  assistmg  on  this  occasion.  During 
lus  reign  of  26  years,  he  gradually  extended  his  power  W.  as  far  as  Toor- 
sheez  N.  to  the  Oxus,  S.  to  the  sea  and  mouth  of  the  Indus — the  two  lat- 
ter the  fruit  of  Nadir's  conquest — and  E.  over  all  the  Punjaub.  He 
invaded  Ilindoo^tan,  and  twice  he  captured  Delhi,  plundered  the  city, 
and  even  riiled  the  very  tombs  for  money.  In  1761,  at  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Panuipul,  he  gave  a  complete  blow  to  -the  power  of  the  Mabrat 
tasy  wfao»  but  for  Ahmed,  would  dien  have  been  nusters  of  all  Hindoo* 
•tan.  Pkudenoe,  as  well  as  valour,  formed  a  promineot  feature  of  Ah- 
med's character.  He  advised  his  successor  to  have  no  wars  with  the 
Usbecs,  save  tliose  of  defence,  sayinj^  that  these  marauders  resembled  a 
hive  of  bees  without  honey.  He  chanired  the  name  of  his  tribe  from 
Abilaullee  to  Dourauuee,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Shah  Dooree  Doo- 
laun. 

Tmoor  Skak,'}  In  177S  he  was  aucceeded  by  his  son  Timoor  Shah, 
«  mildi  mdolent  prince,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Can- 
bul,  wished  to  live  in  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and  engaged  in  no  wara 
but  those  of  self-defence.  The  military  discipline  was  gradually  relaxed, 
the  distant  provinces  trraduiilly  removed  themselves  from  royal  control, 
the  government  lost  its  reputation  and  influence  abroad,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  previously  kept  in  check  by  tiie  military  power  of  .Viuued, 
began  to  encroach  on  the  limits  of  the  Doonuinee  territory,  rebellions  now 
and  then  occurred,  and  the  Seilcs  became  formidable  in  tfaie  Punjaub.  The 
Talpooreee  of  Sind  finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  A%faann  governor 
from  Tatta ;  and  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Baulkh,  except  the  cities 
of  Haulkli  and  Koondooz,  was  recoviMcd  by  Shah  Moraud,  chief  of  Bok- 
buurah.    In  1793  Timoor  died,  wiiii  a  tail  treasury  and  a  declining  sUite, 

ZemauH  Sha/t.^  The  reigu  of  his  successor,  Zemaun  Shah,  is  famous 
for  nothmg  but  )&  firnqnent  inroads  into  the  Punjaub,  to  reduce  tlie  Seiks, 
and  his  coirespondenee  with  Tippoo  Saib,  which  alarmed  the  British  go* 
vemment  in  India,  as  if  another  Nadir  or  Ahmed  Shah  had  appeared. 
But  the  cause  of  the  alarm  soon  subsided.  This  prince  had  neither  the 
valour  of  the  former,  nor  the  pruilenct;  of  the  latter.  Tho  Seiks  baflle<l 
bis  utmost  efforts,  whilst  his  freipient  imiptions  across  the  Indus  left  West- 
ern Khorassaun  a  prey  to  the  Persians.  lo  1800  he  was  dethroned  bv 
his  son  Mahmood ;  and  from  the  dale  of  this  eventi  or  rather  hmn  the 
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death  of  Tiinoor  in  tho  empire  was  toni  to  |Neces  by  the  sons  of 

Timoor,  who  succfssively  Htmpglofl  for  tlie  crown. 

Present  Stale.^  In  1803,  Maiiniood  was  cxji^'lliMl  the  throne  by  his 
brother  Shoojali,  who  again,  in  his  turn,  was  cletiiruueci  by  Mahinood  in 
1809,  and  Hed  to  the  British  prateedon,  where  he  has  rsoMdoed  with  s 
pension  of  50,000  mpees  annually  from  the  British  goiremment.  Daring 
these  confnsiotts,  Rnnjeet  Singh  of  Lahore,  conquered  all  that  remained 
of  the  Afghaun  monarchy  in  the  Punjaub,  as  Attock,  Moultaun,  and 
Baliauwulpore,  top:ether  with  the  fine  province  and  valley  of  Cashmire. 
In  1820  he  re(lu(  <>(l  Paishaweer,  the  modem  Afghnnn  capital,  and  in  1827 
that  city  was  trarrisonod  with  hin  troops.  IVIahuiood's  r<»i«j:n  was  a  conti- 
nued 8urce><sion  of  n-ixdlions,  wiiicli  fi^radually  weakened  wlial  power  lie 
had  left  him  by  the  expulsion  of  Shoojah.  Envying  tlte  peaceful  reign  of 
his  brother,  Feeroos  at  Hennt»  who  took  no  part  in  these  sqnabblea,  he 
sent  his  ?iaier,  Fntteh  Khann,  an  Afghann  chief  of  a  powerful  tribe,  bnt 
versatile,  naprincipled,  and  ambitious,  to  capture  Heraut,  and,  if  possible^ 
the  person  of  Feerooz  himself.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  dexterity 
of  Futteh,  who  having  inveigled  the  unsuspecting  prince  out  of  the  city, 
under  colour  of  a  conference,  seized  him  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Canda- 
har ;  whilst  his  army,  unexpectedly  entering  the  city,  plundered  every 
house,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  Feerooz'a  own  property.  His  harem  waa 
entered,  his  women  seized,  insulted,  and  even  violated.  Amongst  these 
was  a  daogfater  of  Mabmood  Shah,  and  wife  of  his  son.  This  circum- 
stance made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mabmood  and  bis  son 
Caroraun,  and  they  determined  to  avenge  it.  Futteh  Khaun,  not  content 
with  aeimog  Heraut,  would  also  have  captured  Mescbed  without  orders 
from  his  sovereign,  bnt  was  defeated,  on  his  march  to  Mesched,  at  KafTer 
Kullah,  hy  an  army  of  Persians,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Heraut.  Mab- 
mood hereupon  sent  his  son,  Camraun.  to  seize  the  city,  and  I'utteb 
Khaun,  if  possible,  Camraun  acconiplislicd  tiiis  witii  jls  much  ease  jts  i-ut- 
teh  Khaun  himself  bad  done  before  when  be  took  H(?raut.  Mabmood, 
having  thus  got  him  Into  his  power,  upl>raided  him  with  his  conduct  to 
Herairt,  his  own  daughter,  and  his  unwarrantable  mvasion  of  Khorassann, 
and  then  ordered  him  to  be  deprived  of  sight,  which  was  dune  instantly 
on  the  spot.  No  sooner  had  the  brothers  of  Futteh  heard  of  his  fate,  than 
they  immediately  flew  to  arms,  each  to  bis  strong-bold,  and  all  Afghaun- 
istaun  was  directly  in  a  tbme.  Mabmood  and  Camraun  ilirectly  set  off 
for  Caubul  to  allay  the  ferment,  but  were  driven  from  Candahar,  and  tied 
to  Heraut.  During  this  confusion,  Feerooz  escoped  from  his  prison  in 
Candahar,  and  fled  to  Mesched,  a  wretched  fugitive,  deprived  of  every 
thing,  and  wholly  dependent  on  the  precarious  bounty  of  the  Persian  go- 
Temor.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1822  by  Feerooz,  assisted  by  the  Per- 
siaas  of  Hieacbed,  to  recover  Herant.  But  in  this  he  totally  failed,  being 
defeated  by  the  superior  address  of  Bnnyad  Beg,  chief  of  the  Haaaurohs. 
Since  that  event,  Mabmood,  weary  of  a  crown,  which,  by  his  own  incapa- 
city and  folly,  bad  become  a  crown  of  thorns,  has  retired  from  the  world, 
and  assumed  the  dress  and  occupation  of  a  dervise.  But  his  son  Cam- 
raun still  holds  Heraut,  and,  unschooled  by  adversity,  continues  the  same 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  conduct  as  his  father  Malimuod  ;  he  has  considera- 
bly injured  the  trade  of  the  city,  occasionally  plundeiB  caravans,  and  extorts 
large  sums  of  money  from  travellers.  Heraut  is  now  the  only  possession 
Wft  remaining  to  the  sncoasaora  of  Ahmed  Shah  Dooraunee ;  and  the  pro- 
babOity  is,  tMt  era  long — perhaps  by  tbb  time,  as  revolutions  are  merely 
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matters  of  eourae  in  Asia— Heraut  will  be  either  in  the  possession  of  the 
Persians  or  I'sbecs,  and  the  present  dynasty  finally  extingaished.  In  the 
meantime,  Afghaunistaun  has  been  pai'celled  ool  moBgrt  llie  nwMlVQt 
broihen  of  Fotteh  Kfaaui  Btnrikxye,  each  of  whom  at  Torianoo  with 
■nother,  heodlon  of  the  rinog  power  of  Rnnjeet  Singh,  their  political 
•dvorsary ;  whilst  the  numeroiiB  Afghaun  tribes  still  live  in  their  usual 
state  of  intenud  ditw^***"!  nmtnal  bortUitiei,  and  plundering  babita,  aa 
before. 

I.  KINGDOM  OF  IIEllAUT. 

This  portion  indndes  all  the  tract  to  thp  N.  of  the  mountain -range  that 
bounds  the  plateau,  as  well  as  the  range  itself,  and  the  ancient  Aria,  to 
the  S.  of  it,  80  that  it  comprehends  the  ancient  Mar^iana,  the  hiU-couatry 
of  ParopamisuSf  and  Aria  or  Ariana, 


CHAP.  I.~PHY81CAL  FBATURE&-lfOUNTAlNS— RIVEBS-LAKE& 

This  tract  is  composed  of  moantaina  and  TaUeyai  plains  and  deserts.  The 

N.W.  angle  is  an  immense  desert»  oonnected  with  that  of  Khowarazm. 

In  this  there  is  no  cultivated  spot  or  permanent  dwelling  ;  and  the  diifting 
population  consists  of  a  few  tribes  of  waiKh^ing  Turkomans.  The  north- 
era  face  of  the  dividing  range  of  mountains,  which  overlooks  this  desert, 
still  sweeps  down  so  gradually  to  its  base,  as  to  afford,  in  the  valleys  and 
ravines  therein  included,  a  quantity  of  rich  baid»  watered  by  muMrans 
atraamleta.  This  waa  once  a  well-peopled  and  cnltiyatBd  diatriet.  It 
cmitained  the  large  cities  of  Nisa,  Bawerd,  Duruhu,  Mehineh  or  Mahan, 
Serukhs,  Jaferi,  and  Caender  or  Gandar,  with  Uieir  dependent  villages  ;  all 
of  which — Serukhs  excepted — are  now  ruined,  and  totally  deserted,  in 
consequence  of  the  continual  attacks  of  plundering  Turkomans,  who  have 
now  full  possession  of  the  whole  tract,  and  pitch  their  teuts  on  the  ruins  of 
ancient  civilization.  Froqi  Herant  to  Maroa  the  road  lies  through  a  de* 
sert.  F^m  Mooighanb  to  Herant  the  oonntry  is  quite  uninhabited,  ex- 
cept by  a  few  Eels.  E.  of  Heraut  the  country  is  wholly  monntmooMy 
and  the  abode  of  pastoral  tribes.  To  the  S.  Heraut  has  a  desert  of  some 
extent,  separating  it  from  the  district  of  Funah,  in  the  Doorannee  conn* 
try. 

Muuntaiiis.']  The  great  range  of  the  Elburz,  separating  Persia  from 
Khowazam  and  the  busin  of  the  Oxus,  passes  to  the  N.  of  Heraut,  and 
correaponda  to  the  Monies  Seripki  of  Ptolemy,  which  ran  E.  till  they  join 
die  Hindodkhoosh,  or  Indisn  Cancasna.  We  can  any  hot  little  concerning 
ihe  elevation  or  breadth  of  this  range,  as  it  lias  not  been  explored  in  this 
part  of  its  course  by  any  European  traveller.  On  the  road  from  Mesched 
to  Horant,  S.E.  the  range  runs  generally  to  the  left  of  the  route  at  no  great 
distance,  and  is  denomhmted  by  the  natives  the  KuhislauUy  or  '  mountain 
country.'  All  we  know  of  it  is,  that  the  range  increases  in  height  as  it 
proceeds  eastward,  and  is  of  oooddershle  elevation  to  the  N.W.  of  Heraut. 
£.  of  Herant  it  expanda  to  a  great  bieadtb  of  800  milea,  according 
to  Elphmaton'a  information,  and  S50  in  length,  to  the  KoUetann  of  Can*' 
but :  presenting  a  confused  mass  of  moimtains,  such  aa  the  most  inti* 
mate  knowledge  could  scnrcely  enable  the  traveller  to  trace,  and  which, 
though  aftording  a  habitation  for  wandering  tribes,  is  so  difhcult  of  access, 
and  so  little  frequented,  that  no  precise  accuunt.s  of  its  geography  are  to 
be  obtaioecL    The  western  half  is  lees  rugged  than  tiie  eastern  ;  but  evea 
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in  it  the  hills  present  n  steep  and  lofty  face  towards  Heratit,  the  roads 
wind  througii  rough  valleys  and  over  high  ridgps,  and  some  of  the  forts 
are  so  inaccessible  that  all  visitors  roast  be  drawn  up  with  ropes  by  the 
garrison.  Still  the  valleys  are  cultivated,  and  produce  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet,  and  almonds  ;  pomegranates  and  barberries  are  found  wild.  Tlie 
N.W.  part,  inhabited  by  tm  JimiihodiiiHi,  ii  more  level  and  fertile  ;  the 
bills  m  sloping  and  well-wooded;  <be  valleys  rich,  and  watered  by  the 
Maigos  or  Moigeab.  The  soiidi  of  the  Tymoonee  lands  also  contains 
wide  and  gnssy  valleys.  The  whole  of  the  mountains  abound  in  springs 
— hence  the  name  of  Paropamisus,  which  is  just  the  Sanscrit  natne  Pariu 
pants,  or  *  the  mountain  of  springs*  made  Greek.  The  eastern  part  is  far 
more  rugged,  steep,  and  barren,  than  the  western.  The  hills  are  very 
high,  and  the  country  in  many  places  impassnble  for  horsemen.  From  the 
northern  face  of  the  Paropamisan  ranges  the  descent  is  sudden  and  great 
to  the  plains  of  Bactria,  watered  by  the  Oxus,  which  come,  without  a 
single  hntk  m  nndnlailioo,  to  the  very  foot  of  these  flMmntains,  as  to  ft 
wall,  so  distmet  is  tfie  bonndary.  Several  passes  lead  through  diis  tracts 
from  the  Dooraunee  country,  or  Western  Afghanistaun,  to  Bactria^— one 
of  which  leads  straight  N.  from  Candaliar  to  Baiilkh,  which  is  the  most 
western,  and  another  from  Caubul  to  the  same  city,  by  Baumeeaun  ;  but 
these  passes  are  bad,  the  hills  lofty,  and  generally  covered  with  mow,  and 
the  road  impassable  in  winter.  At  Ak  Roobant,  a  few  miles  N.  of  15aumee- 
aun,  another  route  strikes  off  to  the  N.W.,  and  crosses  the  Paropamisus 
at  a  lower  elevation.  From  Baumeeaun  another  route  again  runs  straight 
W.  and  joins  the  road  frsm  Kandahar  to  Baidhh,  50  miles  W.  of  Ban^ 
iMcaim.  The  momtaias  in  this  weston  lonte  are  covered  wiA  snow 
only  abont  4  montht  ionraaily,  aeeording  to  Elphinston's  information. 
The  eastern  termination  of  ilb  neontain-plateau  i^  exceedingly  loflyi 
containing  in  its  embrace  the  sonroes  of  the  Bactrian  rivers,  those  of 
Caubul  and  Ghiznee,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Ileermnnd  and  its 
northern  tributaries.  Tliis  tract  includes  the  high  land  of  Baumeeaun, 
the  Cohee  Baba,  the  Kohistaun  of  Caubul,  and  the  western  termina- 
tion of  the  Hindookhoosh. 

Rwers.2  There  are  bnt  km  fiveia  of  any  note  hi  ibis  eoiMitry.  Tbt 
cbief  is  the  IMisiolsii,  or  rifer  of  Herant.  It  rises  to  the  N.E^  of 
Oha,  in  Ae  territory  of  ibe  Eiroaks,  and  rans  W.  as  lar  as  Gharin, 
p^nhifl;  by  Herant,  whose  beautiful  and  extensive  valley  it  waters  and 
fertilises.  From  Ghorian,  10  farsangs  W.  of  Herant,  it  tm-ns  N.,  run- 
ning in  that  direction  all  the  way  to  Marou  Shah  Jehann,  receiving  a 
little  below  Semkhs  the  Tedjen,  and  a  little  farther  on,  the  river  of  Mes- 
ched  and  Toos.  From  Marou  it  runs  N.  and  N.  W. ;  but  whether  it 
falls  into  the  Oxus,  or  into  the  Caspian  sea,  or  is  lost  in  a  marsh  or 
pool,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  By  Rennel,  it  ia  made  to  fidl  iat6 
the  OxuB  at  Amol ;  and,  by  Fnser  and  Elphinstont  to  be  loai  in  the 
nanb  of  Balacamber.  It  is  however  believed»  with  good  reason,  to 
have  once  entered  the  Caapfaoi,  under  lihe  name  of  the  Ochus,  at  the 
bay  of  Balkhan.  Its  course  to  the  sopposed  marsh  is  at  least  300  B. 
miles.  It  receives  a  number  of  streams  before  it  arrives  at  Heraut, 
where  the  greater  part  of  its  water  ia  expended  iu  the  vicinity  on  the 
cultivation,  as  several  canals  are  cut  from  it,  and  pass  through  the 

Qty.  The  Morghnub,  the  Margus  of  Ptolemy,  rises  in  the  llazaureh 

hills,  in  a  district  called  Balai  Morghaub,  or  the  highlands  of  Moighaab. 
It  runs  a  N.W.  course  to  Marooafaah,  or  Maroo-at*R«dd,  where  it  is  joinad 
IV.  « w 
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by  the  Kyaer  coming  N.W.  from  the  same  moantama.  A  little  farther 
N.W.  the  combined  stream  joins  the  Pod'wialaun  at  Seri  Bund. — The 
Tedjen  in  rather  a  small  and  unimportant  stream,  rising  in  the  moontains  to 
the  N.  of  Heraut,  running  N.W.  to  the  Poolimalauo. 

Lakes,!  There  is  no  lake  of  consequence  in  this  oonntry  1ml  that  of 
Bataemmerf  of  which  we  know  ^ery  little. 


CHAP.  II.— CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS— INHABITANTS  ANJ) 

POPULATION. 

Tae  climate  of  this  country  ^for  of  this  we  have  no  aoooauts  from  tra* 
vellerBi)  must  vary  with  physical  circumstances.  The  heat  in  sommer, 
and  the  cold  in  winter,  are  stated  to  he  hoth  severs.  At  Herant  the  win- 
ter cold  is  extreme ;  and  in  summer,  were  it  not  for  a  permanent  N.W. 

wind,  the  heat  would  be  oppressive.  On  the  iiii^h  upland  of  Paropamisus, 
we  are  certain  the  cold  must  he  severe,  while  the  summer  heat^i  will  l>e 
temperate,  unless  in  deep  and  narrow  glens  and  valleys.  As  the  genend 
level  of  the  Paropamisan  country  cannot  be  under  5000  feet  of  elevation, 
and  nmch  more  at  the  eastern  extremity,  near  the  hase  of  the  Hindookho^ 
the  cold  of  winter  must  be  excessive.  In  that  season  it  is  impossible  to 
travel  from  Herant  to  Caubul,  on  account  of  the  deep  anows,  which  con- 
tinue to  fall  for  we(!ks  together,  the  only  passable  road  being  that  to  Kan- 
dahar. Sultan  Baber  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  that,  in  attempting  the 
road  in  winter  through  this  reunion,  though  in  the  latitude  of  3-i",  he  and 
his  men  narrowly  escaped  perishing  on  the  road  between  Chekcheran  and 
Tekeanleng.  It  snowed  this  iriiole  way>  and  they  lost  their  road ;  and  but 
for  a  large  cave  wliieh  they  fortanately  found  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  of 
Zirrin,  into  which  they  all  crept,  they  must  all  have  been  either  frozen  to 
death,  or  lost  amidst  the  snow,  men,  horse,  and  camels  ;  and  many  lost 
their  hands  and  feet.  For  a  week  running  they  could  not  advance  above 
2  miles  a  day,  by  beating  down  the  snow. 

Productions.^  As  the  Pai-opamisus  is  a  pastoral  country,  its  agricul- 
tural productions  are  scanty  ;  but  the  valley  of  Heraut  is  renowned  for  its 
fertility.  Hub  valley  is  SO  miles  in  length  by  about  half  that  in  hraadth» 
— 4lie  wiiole  covered  with  villages  and  gardens,  and  well  watered  with 
streams  and  canals  drawn  from  the  river.  Besides  abnndanoe  of  the  finest 
fruit-trees,  the  environs  of  Heraut  produce  vast  numl)erg  of  mulberry- 
trees,  which  are  ])lanted  in  the  gardens  for  rearing  silk-worm<4.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  plentiful.  Pasture  of  the  very  best  quality  exists  in  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap  and  plentiful. 
The  districts  of  Gfaonan  and  lam,  on  the  rood  from  Herant  to  Mesched, 
are  mid  to  bo  fertile  and  well-peopled,  thickly  mterspersed  with  gardeoa 
and  villages.  The  district  of  Maroo,  or  Merve  m  it  is  now  spdled  by 
our  orientalists,  is  sud  to  be  renowned  for  its  fertility.  It  is,  however,  but 
a  small  district — a  mere  oasis  in  a  desert  of  sand,  as  the  cultivable  soil 
does  not  extend  above  12  or  14  miles  around  the  citv.  The  district  of 
Sealibund,  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Paropamisan  hills.  Is  fertile  and  well- 
watered  ;  but  it  is  used  for  pasturage,  which  is  excellent.  Baber  remarks 
in  his  nmnoin — ^for  it  is  from  bun  only  that  we  have  any  infonnation 
respecting  this  eonntry^that  all  the  graalng  grounds  are  in  the  valleys ; 
the  hills  have  not  a  Inndfnl  of  grass  like  the  mountains  of  Toorkistaun, 
nor  are  they  oven  well-wooded,  nor  abound  in  pine  forests.   But  he  ad- 
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raits  the  grass  in  the  valleys  to  be  excellent  food  for  horses  and  sheep. 
Above  these  hills  the  country  is  good  riding  ground,  and  level,  and  tiiera 
all  the  cultivated  ground  lies.  Deer  are  very  numerous  in  these  moun- 
tains. The  courses  of  the  streams  are  profound  glens,  often  quite  perpen- 
dicular, and  incapable  of  being  descended.  He  mentions  it  as  a  singular 
drcnmstanoo,  timt  whfle,  in  bU  other  mountainous  tracts,  the  strong-holds, 
and  steep  and  rugged  places,  aie  at  the  tops  of  tlie  biUa,  there  they  are  all 
towards  the  bottom.  These  remarks  be  applies  to  the  hUl-ooontriee  of 
Ghour,  Karmed,  and  H:izaiireb. 

Inhabitants  and  PopuUtUoM.']  Our  materials  on  this  (^ubjeeCy  as  well 
as  on  the  physical  geography  and  features  of  this  division,  are  very 
scanty,  and  therefore  on  this  subject  little  can  he  said.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  of  Heraut  are  mostly  denominated  Taujiks,  an  ap- 
pellation generally  bestowed  on  the  agricultural  population,  who  speak 
Pernan  as  their  vernacular  tongue,  in  opposition  to  their  Toorkish  and 
A%faann  masters^  who  use  the  Tooridsh  and  Pmlitoo  languages.  These 
Tanjika  are  the  deseendante  of  Penians  and  Aiahs,  commingled  by 
marriage,  language,  leKgion,  and  manners,  and  am  bf  ftr  best  and 
most  industrioos  part  of  the  population  of  Eastern  Persia  and  Mawar- 
alnahar.  They  are  a  race  remarkable  for  their  loTe  of  fixed  dwellings, 
and  their  attachment  to  agriculture  and  settled  employments,  in  which  they 
are  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  other  inhabitants,  the  descendants  of  Scy- 
tiiian  horsemen,  who  still  retain  the  roving,  desultory,  unfixed  habits  of 
their  pastoral  ancestors.  The  Taujiks,  consequently,  are  a  mixed  race, 
of  Arab  and  Arian  deseeot.  Mm  hns  bent  aidd  and  sung  in  praise  of 
the  pastoral  life  and  its  oompanlive  innoeenee ;  bat  it  is  a  monndnl  Act, 
that  the  pestoral  tribes,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  their  pruse, 
have  done  infinite  mischief  to  mankind,  and  that,  unless  they  be  ro> 
strained  within  their  native  deserts  and  mountains,  there  is  no  Mfety 
for  the  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  pastoral  life  generates 
habits  of  idleness,  and  these  produce  poveity ;  and  the  wealth  of  the 
industrious  peasant  Is  always  a  temptation  to  these  heirs  of  hereditary 
idleness,  who  know  no  other  way  of  acquiring  wealth  but  by  rapine  and 
plunder.  The  other  inhabitants  are  Doorannee  Afghauns,  Tooiiia^ 
called  Moguls,  bat  emmeonsly,  Hindoos,  ftc.  The  Puopamiaan  cooop 
trv  is  inhabited  1^  the  ^mauh  and  Matamreks,  pestocal  tribes ;  bat 
whether  of  Mongolian  or  Tooridsh  descsnt  is  uncertain.  They  are  n 
difierent  race,  in  langoage,  appearance,  and  manners,  from  the  A%haane, 
and  bear  some  resemblance  to  their  Toorkish  neighbours  on  the  north, 
but  differ  in  this,  that  thoy  use  a  dialect  of  the  Persian  language.  Tra- 
dition declares  them  to  be  of  Mongolian  descent ;  but  the  great  number 
of  Toorkish  words  in  their  language  would  seem  to  indicate  a  Toorkish 
origin.  The  Eimauks  inhabit  the  western  division,  and  the  Hazau- 
rehs  the  eastern  division  of  this  region.  The  former  tn  conectly  called 
the  Ckahaur  (hmauky  or '  fear  tribes,'  and  were  in  rselity  formed  into 
eo  many  divisions,  as  die  Tstmoonect,  Meufour^f  Ttimoot'eet,  and  Zoo- 
rees.  Tlie  first  of  these  ^unanks  includes  2  other  divisions,  the  Kip' 
chauki  and  the  Dwzyeix  and  the  second,  the  Junuhedees  and  Fcrooz- 
cahees ;  whilst  the  Zoorees  inhabit  Subzwaur,  an  extensive  plain  amongst 
mountains,  to  the  E.  of  the  road  from  Furrali  to  Jbieraut,  and  are  con- 
sequently in  some  measure  detached  from  the  rest.  The  Teimoorees 
and  Ilazaurehs  are  now  within  the  Persian  limits,  as  they  live  W.  of  He- 
raut.   The  whole  numbers  of  the  Eimauk  popolation  E.  of  Heraat,  es* 
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clunive  of  the  Teimooreee  and  Hazaurehs  mentioned  above,  are  estimated 
by  Elpbinstone  information  at  from  400,000  to  450,000  souls ;  whilst  by 
Fraser's  accoant  they  are  made  much  fewer,  the  Feroozcohees  contgimog 
2^,000  families,  and  the  Jumshedees  12,000  taliliai.  B«l  in  tfus  m$S^ 
mate  die  Tmmoamm  m  aot  indvded.  It »  plaiii»  Iwwbw,  iImI  i»» 
fmM&tm  on  tbb  pout  oamuil  eithor  be  fall  er  acgipmle.  These  tribes  are 
agfon  nUifided  into  a  ^rael  mny  smaller  tribes,  governed  by  chiefe,  aU 
iM^ug  iepenrte  landi  piftnnge.  The  chiefiB  inhabit  strong  castlee, 
aometimes  containing  spacious  palaces,  where  they  maintain,  like  our  an- 
cient Highland  chiefs,  little  courts  of  their  own,  and  are  attended  by  splen- 
cUd  retinuej*.  They  levy  taxes  on  their  tribes,  keep. troops  in  their  own 
pay,  and  are  mounted  on  their  own  horses.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice, with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  all  the  rights  of  an  abao* 
lute  monarch,  are  in  tbair  baada.  The  gQmnwMttfc  ia  indeed  earned 
an  in  the  Idag'a  aanwy  Imt  lihe  cfaiaft  en  never  eantroUed  in  ihB  bmp 
nagement  ef  thcar  eem  trihea.  The  Einenks  li?e  eboost  entirely  ia 
camps,  which  they  call  ovrdf  or  ordif  an  afmeltotien  manifestly  from  the 
Toorkish  word  oordco,  *  a  camp,'  whence  we  naye  formed  the  word  horde. 
Their  tents  are  almost  universally  of  the  kind  called  kirgaky  used  by  the 
Tartars.  They  all  keep  many  sheep  and  rear  a  small  but  hardy  breed  of 
horses,  many  of  which  are  exported  to  foreigm  countries.  Wljat  few  vil- 
lages exist  in  their  country  are  inhabited  by  Taujiks.  Like  other  nomadic 
Asiatic  races,  they  eat  horse  flesh.  li^ung  nader  the  deapotic  antberity  el 
their  own  ebieft^  they  ere  man  qaiel  end  erderly  than  thnr  neif^Ubemt 
the  A%faamai  bnt  in  war  they  am  vere  ferodeva  and  cmel  thn  tbeyv 
throwing  their  |nsoners  frequently  from  ppecipieea»  and  abeoting  them  to 
death  with  arrows,  which  was,  indeed,  the  common  practice  of  the  Mongola* 
under  Jenghis  Khan. — The  Hazaurehs,  who  inhabit  certain  districts  lying  to 
the  E.  of  the  Eimauks,  are  composed  of  many  tribes,  the  most  considerable 
of  which  are  the  Dch  Zengec,  Deh  Koondce,  Jaug^wore,  and  Polaudee^ 
eadi  having  its  own  sultaun,  whose  power  is  absolute  in  his  own  tribe,  like 
the  Eimauk  chieftains  mentioned  above*  Some  of  the  sultauns  have  good 
eaadea»  fine  <dothe«,  and  aertanta  ndomed  with  geld  end  ailver.  'Pie  He* 
eandi  trihea»  like  ew  Hii^dand  clane  of  ol4  era  alnoat  eoDetantly  a| 
vwiance  with  eedi  other;  aenietiaMa  they  engage  ia  foreign  wan,  and  aeaoA* 
timea  two  or  three  enltema  jein  together  in  rebellion  against  the  king*  hnl 
Ihey  seldom  come  to  eny  aniwnMfiil  issue  for  want  of  unity  of  interest  and 
Tiews.  As  their  countr\'  is  much  more  rugged  and  elevated  than  that  of 
the  Eimauks,  it  is  proportionally  worse  peopled.  The  Hazaurehs  genei-ally 
live  in  villages  of  from  20  to  200  bouses,  though  some  live  in  Tartar  tents 
Hke  the  Eimauks.  Each  village  is  defended  by  a  high  tower,  capable  of 
boldiug  10  or  12  men,  and  full  of  looprholes.  In  each  is  a  kettle  drum, 
end,  in  tinM  of  peace,aaentiyrBarainattmtoaoand  anahnnif  neoaaaary* 
Eedb  ^nllege  hea  a  dde^  celled  the  Hekee^  and  one  or  two  eldavab  dene* 
minated,  in  Toorkish,  Auksukaul  ('  white  beard'),  but  all  entirely  ^fffv'ent 
en  the  sultaun.  The  Heaanrehs  are  a  yery  hot»  irritable  race,  fickle  aad 
capricious ;  a  single  word  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  quarrel  In  other  re? 
spects  they  are  a  good  people,  merry^  conversible,  and  hospitable.  They 
are  very  ignorant  and  credulous,  as,  for  instance,  they  believe  the  king  of 
Caubul  to  be  as  high  as  the  tower  of  a  castle.  The  women  have  the  sole 
management  of  their  dome.stic  affairs,  take  care  of  the  property,  do  their 
ahare  of  the  honoius,  and  are  very  much  consulted  in  all  their  husband  s 
eftoiB  s  Aey  are  never  beaten  ea  m  aaTage  camwnutiea,  aad  hare  no  e» 
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cMlniflttt.  It  ifl  universally  agreed,  howmr,  that  tlia  witm  an  by  no 
Beans  remarkable  for  chastity,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  n  the 
(mstom  for  the  Imsband  to  lend  his  wife  to  the  embraces  of  his  guest.  Both 

aexea  spend  a  prn  at  deal  of  their  time  in  sittinp:  in  tlie  house  round  a  stove. 
They  are  all  great  singers  and  players  on  the  guitar,  and  many  of  them 
are  poets.  Lovers  and  their  mistresses  sing  verses  to  each  other  of  their 
own  composition,  aud  men  often  sit  for  hours  together  railing  at  each  other 
ui  extempoFaaeoiia  ealite.  Their  out  of  door  diversions  are  himting,  shoot- 
ing deer»  and  iaoing>  for  which  hat  a  ipaee  of  groond  is  cleared,  and  they 
ride  bare-backed.  They  are  all  good  ardwn  and  good  ahotiy  eyery  man 
having  a  matchlock.  Their  houses  are  thatched  and  aqnk  in  the  alopea  of 
the  hills.  Respecung  their  religion,  it  is  that  of  Mohammed ;  bnt,  while  the 
Eimauks  are  Soonees,  or  orthodox  Mussulmen,  the  Hazaurehs,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  Sheeaa  like  the  Persians.  They  hold  the  Afghaun«,  Eimauks, 
and  Usbecs  in  detestation  on  this  account,  and  insult,  if  they  do  not  ]>erse- 
cute,  every  Soonee  who  comes  into  their  country.  They  even  distrust  such 
of  their  own  countrjrmen  as  l»ave  been  much  with  the  Afgliauns,  suspecting 
them  of  beiof^  corrupted  with  heretical  prinoiplet.  From  such  persecuting 
piindplea  it  n  no  wonder  that  no  Taujiks  are  to  he  found  among  them, 
and  that  ^y  should  have  little  intercoone  of  any  Icind  with  their  Sooiiite 
neighhoue.    Their  munber  is  stated  at  S50,000  hy  Elphinaton. 


CHAP.  lII.--CITIEa 

In  the  Paropamisan  country  are  the  cities  of  Ghoraui,  JBaumeeaun,  and 
SieAund,  but  of  which  we  have  no  other  information  than  that  they  are,  or 
were,  the  abodes  of  the  Hakima  of  the  Afgfaann  aonarehs,  appointed  to 
keep  the  Eimanke  and  Haaanehs  in  order.  Bmimettnm     or  rather  wee, 

a  very  ancient  and  famous  city,  believed  by  Rennel  to  have  been  the  Cau- 
casian Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great  at  the  southern  foot  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus.  The  city  of  Baumeeaun  consists  of  a  vast  number 
of  apurtments  and  recesses  cut  out  of  the  rock,  some  of  which,  on  account 
of  their  extraordinary  appearance,  are  supposed  to  have  been  temples.  By 
Abul  Tazl  there  were  reckoned  above  12,000  of  these  recesses  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Baumeeaun.  The  attention  of  travellers,  however,  is  principally 
anested  by  twoeolossal  statoes,  AOcabits  higli,  which  are eceet  and  adhere 
to  the  monntain  in  nichee.  Vtaat  the  nnmerona  fragmente  remaining  it 
wonki  appear  as  if  there  bed  been  many  hundred  statues,  the  existence  of 
which  and  the  excavations  would  indicate  that  the  inhabitants  had  at  one 
time  been  Boodhints.  When  l^aun  Pory,  the  noted  Hindoo  Joggee,  visited 
this  place,  between  1770  and  1780,  he  was  astonished  at  tlie  nnndjer  of 
statues  still  remaining,  althouf^h  the  [)lace  had  long  been  deserted  by  its  in- 
habitants. By  Eraser's  information,  the  two  statues  are  stated  at  45  feet 
in  height,  naked  and  erect,  like  some  of  the  figures  cut  out  of  the  rock  at 
Gualior.  From  these  sculptures  it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  JBooi 
BaummitH.  These  scnlptnied  mine  are  certainly  worthy  the  inmtigatioo 
ef  a  European  traToller,  and  wonld  probably  throw  soodo  fig^  on  the  ar- 
dent histmy  and  religion  of  Eastern  Penia.  Baumeeaun  was  n  fortress  of 
great  strength  and  importance  in  the  days  of  Jenf^is  Khan,  and  made  a 
long  and  brave  defence  agamst  his  numerous  army,  commanded  by  himself 
in  person,  in  1220.  It  was  at  last  taken  by  storm,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  inhumanly  butchered  by 
the  inhuman  conqueror,  nay,  not  so  much  as  a  beast  escaped  thtt  carnage  ; 
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•11  the  mosqnes  and  dwellbgs  were  rued  to  the  foundation  ;  the  city  be* 
cxime  a  ruined  heap  and  the  vicinity  a  desert.  From  this  horrihle  catastrophe, 
Baunieeaun  has  home  the  appellation  of  Mauhalig^  or  '  the  unfortunate 
city.'  The  present  city  of  Baumeeaun  is  certainly  not  on  the  spot  of  the 
old  city,  ruined  by  the  Mongols,  bm  on  eiMMher  eite  in  the  immediate 
neighboaihood ;  bnt  Elphlmton  hae  g^Ten  no  other  inforawtion  respecting 
It  than  this,  that  it  is  the  seat  of  an  Afghaun  Hakim.  Ghoraul  is  about 
two  degrees  to  the  S.  of  Baumeeaun,  and  the  lattor  is  placed^  by  Elpliin* 
Rton's  map  in  34"  30'  N.  lat.,  and  67"  SCV  E.  long,  or  a  degree  farther  E. 
than  in  Kennel.  By  De  la  Croix,  Banioeaun  is  placed  at  eight  days  jour- 
ney from  Ghiznee,  and  ten  from  Baulkh,  which  latter  distance  agrees  with 
a  route  given  in  Eraser  from  Baulkh  to  Caubul.  In  the  first  edition  of  Ha- 
mUtoa'a  Indian  Gaaetleer  it  is  atated  to  be  eight  daya  from  Ganlml»  and 
in  the  aecond  to  he  eight  daya  jonmey  from  Baulkli,  whilst  in  Fkaaar 
it  ib  made  four  days  journey  only  from  Caubul  which  is  the  true  distance, 
and  agrees  with  La  Croix,  who  makes  the  distance  between  Ghiznee  and 
Baulkh  eighteen  days  journey  ;  wliilnt  in  Traser  the  distance  between 
Baulkh  and  Caubul  is  given  at  sixteen  days  journey.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Ghiznee  is  more  than  a  degree  farther  S.  than  Caubul,  and 
therafore  proportionaUy  more  distant  from  Banlkh  than  the  latter.  Swk' 
hund^  or  Shahband^  is  on  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Faropamisan  country,  In 
the  province  of  the  Einiauks.  Balbi,  in  his  statlBtical  table,  has  given  a 
population  of  20.000  inhabitants  to  Baumeeaun,  and  10,000  to  Seeabund^ 
though  on  what  authority  we  know  not. 

What  is  called  the  kingdom  of  Heraut,  in  centra-distinction  to  the  rest 
of  Eastern  Persia,  once  abounded  in  numerous  and  populous  cities,  as  Nesa, 
Bamerdf  Caeitdary  Marm  Shah  Jekam,  Moron  al  Rud^  Mahan,  JBadagis, 
Serruks,  Toorbut  i  JameCy  Ahengeran,  Gorian,  Heraut^  &e.   But  tlie 
most  of  these  have  long  since  disappeared,  leaving  nothing  but  their  ruini^ 
from  a  total  want  of  a  sufficient  protecting  goveniment,  the  frequent  revo- 
lutions for  political  power,  and  the  vicinity  of  these  powerful  and  constant 
eneniies  of  peace  and  industry,  the  Turcomans  and  Usbeks.    Marore  was 
once  a  great  and  important  city,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  Antiochus,  the  son 
of  Seleucus,  and  caUed  after  hun  AntioMt  Margiana,  Of  Nita,  Bawerd^ 
and  CSuendar  we  have  no  account)  hut  only  that  they  are  in  ruins.  Re- 
spectbg  Marou-al-rud,  on  the  Morg^ub,  180  B.'  miles  S.E.  of  its 
junction  with  the  river  of  Heri,  we  can  say  nothing ;  but  the  former  cities 
apparently  correspond  to  the  Xisaia  of  Strabo,  and  theAparl)artica,  and 
Gadar,  of  Isidore,  of  Charax.    The  inhabitants  of  Caendai-  and  its  district 
are  named  Gandarii  by  Pliny  and  Herodotus.    JUadagis  corresponds  to  the 
Bitaxa  of  Ptolemy.    It  was  also  once  a  place  of  note,  but  it  is  now  a  place 
of  email  account,  and  ita  aite  does  not  appear  in  the  maps  of  Elphinatonand 
Fraaer,  but  it  lies  N.W.  of  Heraut.    Mohan  is  now  called  MMMh  in 
Fraser,  and  lies  in  the  Attock  or  skirt  of  the  hilla  that  aeparates  Goorgaun 
from  the  desert  of  Khwarisnee,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Tuckeh 
Turcomans,  if  a  mere  mass  of  ruins  can  deserve  the  name.    St  rrucks  is  a 
very  ancient  jilace,  the  .Viroc  of  Isidore,  120  miles  N.E.  of  Meschid,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  iSariphi  mountains,  and  is  the  principal  abode  of  Ha- 
kim  Khan,  n  chief  nf  the  Satem  tribe,  many  of  whom  pitch  thdr  tenta 
around  the  few  honaea  that  lemain.   A  few  Uabecaand  foreign  mercfaanta 
have  settled  here,  and  furnish  the  tribes  with  such  articlea  as  they  require, 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  their  herdM  and  flocks.    Being  a  caravan-station 
on  the  rucMi  from  Meschid  to  Bokbani  and  Baulkh^  it  is  a  place  of  aooM 
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consequence.  It  is  a  great  wai  t  fur  hurbeb  and  camels,  and  tiiere  are  stated 
lain  held  beie,  vrh&n  may  be  bad  the  dioieatt  animals  from  the  breeds  in 
tbe  deserL  It  is  at  preaeiit  nomhially  aolject  to  tbe  prince  of  Meacbid. 
Toorbeet  i  Jamee,  balif  way  between  Herant  and  Meacbid,  is  tbe  capital  of 
a  well-peopled  and  fertile  district*  and  is  famed  for  bein^  tlie  birth-place  of 
tbe  poet  Jamee,  author  of  the  poem  of  Yussuff  and  Zuleika  (Joseph  and 
the  wife  of  Potiphar),  a  production  greatly  admired  in  the  East.  It  has 
heeii  translated  into  German,  with  notes,  hy  Rosenschwei^',  and  j)ublished 
in  1821.  Tlie  tomhof  tlie  poet,  a  liuge  slab  of  marble,  is  situate  in  a  Inrire 
garden  of  pistachio  nut-trees,  near  tlie  fort  of  lam.  Ahcngcraun  is  tlie  capital 
of  tbe  Gborianee  district,  W.  of  Heraut.  We  have  little  doubt  in  identifying 
Gborian  witb  tbe  Guriane  of  Ptolemy,  tbongb  be  places  it  between  wbat  he 
eaUs  tbe  two  principal  branches  of  the  Margns  in  Maigiana.  But  it  bclear 
to  us  tliat  his  southern  branch  of  the  Margus  is  the  nyet  of  Heri,  and  his 
Ariiis  the  river  of  Furrah  ;  for  tbe  Etymandms  is  not  mentioned  by  him. 
Ghorian  is  also  named  Ahengeraun,  and  was  governed  by  a  line  of  inde- 
pendent Afghaun  princes  of  the  Sooree  trilie,  according  to  Mirkhond,  who 
drew  their  descent  from  Zohauk,  one  of  the  earliest  Persian  princes,  and  so 
famous  in  Ori(Hit:d  romance.  It  is  farther  said  that  this  city  never  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  iVrab  conquerors  of  KJiorasan,  and  that  there  was  in  tbe 
district  a  fort,  called  Chonar,  so  strong  aa  new  to  have  been  taken,  bat  by 
Solomon  the  aon  of  Darid*  Bat  BUrkhond  and  Fraser,  who  has  quoted  him 
as  authority  for  his  account  of  Ghorian,  are  both  mistaken  in  taking 
Ghorian,  W.  of  Heraut,  as  tbe  residence  of  the  Sooree  tribe  of  Afghauns 
and  of  ihme  Ghorian  princes  who  overthrew  tlie  dynasty  of  Cihlznee.  Tliese 
princes  reigned  at  Ghore,  E.  of  Furrah,  in  a  mountainous  tract,  called  the 
mountains  of  Ghore,  a  branch  of  the  Paropamisaa  moimtains,  running  W., 
20  miles  to  the  N.  of  Purrali. 

HerauL^  Heraut  has  always  been  a  city  of  note,  which  it  owes  to 
its  fine  situation,  and  the  great  commerce  it  enjoys,  being  tbe  chief,  if  not 
the  only,  channel  of  communication  between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 
All  the  trade  and  produce  of  Caubul,  Cashmere,  and  India  on  tbe  one  side^ 
and  of  Bokhaura,  Persia,  Arabia,  Turkey,  and  even  Europe,  on  the  other, 
must  pass  through  this  city,  and  con^iequently  the  richest  productions  of 
all  these  countries  centre  and  are  exchanged  in  the  bazaars  of  Heraut.  Its 
exports  are  silk,  saffron,  assaf(etida,  pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  dried  fruits, 
and  rose-water.  Its  principal  manufactures  are  silks  of  various  fabrics  and 
colours,  silken  and  woollen  carpets,  celebrated  and  in  high  demand  over  all 
the  East,  for  tbe  beauty  of  tbe  patterns  and  brilliancy  and  dnrability  of  die 
colours,  sword-blades  and  cutlery,  tbe  former  of  which  are  equal  to  those 
of  ^Teschid,  and  owe  their  excellence  to  the  same  cause,  the  tiansportation 
of  the  Damascene  sword-cutlers  by  Timoor  Bek.  The  duties  on  merchan- 
dise, according  to  captain  Christie,  who  was  here  in  IB  10,  are  a  16th  part 
of  a  rupee  on  every  20  rupees'  worth  of  goods  sold  in  the  city,  levied  on 
the  purchaser ;  a  toll  of  two  rupees  on  every  camel's  load  of  merchandise 
that  leaves  it ;  and  taxes  are  imposed  upon  all  serais,  shops,  and  gardens ; 
tbe  aggregate  amount  of  all  which  amount  to  4^  lacs  of  Persian  rupees, 
and  the  revenue  of  the  whole  principality  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  ra- 
pees,  or  £125,000  sterling  annually.  Amid  all  the  revolutions  which  baTo 
afflicted^  and  still  continue  to  afflict  Persia,  Heraut  still  continues  to  proe- 
per,  and  no  city  in  all  Persia  but  Ispahann  can  vie  with  it  in  riches  or  po- 
pulation, as  Fraser  was  informed.  The  area  of  the  city  exceeds  four 
miles  square^  according  to  Cbriatie,  who  observes  that  in  bis  approach  to  it 
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he  rode  for  fosr  nilot  tlvongfa  the  Bubnrbs.    It8  population,  mclmliii^ 
mbwlwy  nmit  be  rery  great,  bat  il  would  be  quite  ftbeord  to  state  its 

amount  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  information.  It  is  surrounded  with 
a  lofty  mud  wall,  with  numerous  towers,  and  a  wet  ditch.  Ito  population, 
which  Christie  supposes  to  be  at  least  100,000  (exclusive  of  the  suburbs) 
includes  10,000  Afghauns,  600  Hindoos,  a  few  Jews,  the  rest  beinir  the 
Herautees,  or  natives  of  the  vicinity.  It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Shah 
Rokh  Mhm,  the  gnatett  and  beel  of  the  mm  of  Tlmoor,  and  of  Ine  sne- 
cenoiiy  till  it  was  takan  by  Shubaiiaa  Kliaiiii»  in  1509,  who  put  an  end  to 
the  dynasty  ofUmoor  in  Kborasan  and  Mawaialnahar.  It  then  abonnded 
with  nvoMroas  and  magnifioent  baildinga,  and  was  then  the  abode  of  science 
and  literature,  sacb  as  has  never  since  appeared  in  the  East.  During  the 
reign  of  Husseyn  Mirza  the  court  of  Heraut  was  the  most  splendid  and 
luxurious  in  Asia.  No  court  of  Europe  could  then  vie  with  that  of  Heraut 
in  magnificence,  or  in  the  number  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  who  tlien 
flourished  under  its  patronage,  in  the  various  capacities  of  historians  and  poets, 
momlists  and  metaphysicians,  in  the  cultivation  of  mnsie  and  the  fine  arts,  m 
MiriduMid  Khondeniir,  his  son,  All  Shir  Beg,  a  eekbrated  Toorlddi  poeC^ 
^  and  a  patron  of  literary  genins,  Jamee,  Soheilee,  Binai,  and  a  great  nnm- 
ber  of  others,  whose  names  and  merits  have  been  preserved  by  Snltann 
Baber  in  his  memoirs.  A  detailed  aceoant  of  the  principal  baildings  of 
Heraut,  as  they  stood  more  than  three  centuries  since,  is  given  by  Khon- 
demer,  himself  a  native  of  the  place,  who  has  described  a  tedious  succes- 
sion of  mosques,  colleges,  caravanseras,  palaces,  8cc.  as  also  by  Baber,  in 
his  memoii-s.  But  whatever  were  the  glories  of  Heraut  in  those  days, 
whether  as  a  royal  residence,  or  the  haunt  of  genius,  they  have  long  since 
departed,  and  it  hi  one  anongst  many  melancholy  instances,  of  that  instn- 
bility,  inseparable  from  despotism,  miich  has  in  every  age  been  more  or 
less  communicated  to  the  science  and  literature  of  the  East.  On  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Shaibanee  Khaun,  at  Maroa  or  Merre,  hy  Shah  Ismael 
Sooffee,  in  1510,  Heraut  remained  under  the  Persian  government,  till  the 
period  of  the  Afghaun  invasion,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Abdallee 
or  Doorrannee  Afghauns.  It  was  recovered,  after  a  ten  months'  siege,  in 
1731,  by  Nadir  Shah.  After  the  death  of  this  conqueror  it  fell,  in  1749, 
into  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee,  founder  of  the  short-lived  dynasty 
of  the  Caubttl  sovereigns,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  residence  of  an 
Afgbaun  prince*  It  is  now  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  extensive  do^ 
minions  of  Ahmed  Shah,  that  belongs  to  his  descendants,  and  prince  Cam- 
ran  Mirza,  the  son  of  Mahmood  Shah,  is  the  present  mler  of  Heimnt,  and 
for  which  be  is  or  was  obliged  to  pay  the  crown  of  Persia  the  snm  of 
£6,000  of  annual  tribute.  In  1825,  Camran  having  despatched  an  army 
to  assist  the  khan  of  Toorbut-ee-Hyderee,  against  the  prince  of  Meschid, 
and  called  in  the  Tartars  of  Kyvah  to  co-operate  with  him,  his  army  was 
completely  defeat(?d  by  the  Persians,  leaving  Toorbut  in  their  possession, 
ivho  took  its  chief  and  put  him  to  death.  The  Tartais  of  Khy vab,  who  had 
come  with  80,000  men  to  Hennt,  al  Camran'a  desire,  Immd  the  gstea 
ahnt  against  Um,  as  he  was  now  qoxte  sick  of  this  mfortnnste  InJSum* 
Raheem  Khann,  in  rsTenge,  wasted  all  the  eomitry  round  Henmt,  carried 
off  maay  of  the  unfortunate  villagers  into  captivity,  and  then  recrossed  the 
Oxus  to  Oorgunge,  his  capital.  Such  are  the  political  fluctuations  in  this 
region,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  this  moment  whether  Heraut  be  ia 
possession  of  Camran  or  not,  (1829).  All  we  can  say  is,  the  probability 
that  Heraut  will,  ere  long,  from  the  weakness  of  the  Feraiaus  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  the  power  of  the  Usbeca,  be  in  possession  of  the  latter.  Ser- 
rukhs,  Marou,  Mahan,  aiid  Morghaub,  are  already  in  their  possession,  and 
many  of  the  iiazaurebs,  bordering  on  Baulkh  have  been  reduced  by  the 
Wmtm  of  KhMkMmi  and  Koandoos. 


CHAP.  V.-SBI8TAUN. 

Seistaun,  or  Sigistaun^  is  the  ancient  Drangiana  or  Zarang^  and  received 
its  modern  appellation  from  the  Sacse,  who,  passing  the  Oxns  126  years 
befen  Clniitf  omthww  the  Gredt  IdBgdoni  oif  Btettia.  In  anciMil  tinai 
it  WM  a  provniee  of  great  HUpottaooa^  osEtenty  aad  lintflity,  baviBg  Car- 
mania  Daserta  on  the  W. ;  Ajia,  from  which  it  was  aapaiated  by  Mount 
Bac^ons,  on  the  N. ;  Arachosia  on  the  E. ;  and  Gedrosia  on  the  S.   In  the 
days  of  its  prosperity,  it  was  one  of  the  richest  inland  tracts  in  the  whole 
Persian  empire,  being:  a  vast  hollow  space,  surrounded  by  hills  on  all  sides, 
and  having  a  large  lake  in  the  centre,  the  common  receptacle  of  all  the 
atnana  that  flowad  in  ovary  diiactloii  from  thaoit  and  particalarly  of  tba 
BtgMDdrna.   At  pnoeiit  it  ia  a  pnmnoa  of  nail  aoooinit»  ita  onea  fMlo 
surfaoa  baing  now,  for  the  gnsater  part»  a  daiert.  It  b  not  aasy  to  account 
for  BO  remarkable  a  change  in  a  province  once  the  granary  and  the  paradise 
of  PerBia>    The  extirpation  of  its  ancient  agricultural  possessors,  the  So- 
rangteans,  by  their  Scythian  conquerors,  the  Sacae,  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
another  race  of  shepherds,  its  devastation  by  the  ruthless  Timoor  and  his 
daatroying  hordes,  and  tba  indolanea  of  ita  pratant  poaMaaoca,  tba  Mabom- 
■wdaaii  a  vary  diflartat  laca  front  tba  ancjant  Gbnbna^nnyaUbava  aontii* 
bated  to  its  present  melandioly  aapaet.   Tba  aandy  deserts  are  gaining 
ground  in  Persia,  and  have  a  tendency  to  do  so,  and  dieir  gradual  increase 
has  reduced  the  modem  Seestaun  to  less  than  one  half  the  rich  and  allu- 
vial soil  of  Drangiana,  which  anciently  comprehended  a  space  double  that 
of  the  ancicut  Susiana.    Every  wind  from  the  wide  and  sandy  deserts  on 
oTery  ride,  except  on  the  N.,  wbara  it  baa  tbe  alavatad  biabbnda  of  Snbn* 
war,  tba  Mmu  Bagmu  of  Ptdomy,  briaga  chradi  of  a  ligbt  abifting  aand^ 
wideb  dastroys  tlw  frrtQity  of  tbe  fields,  and  gradually  ovanrbaliiia  tba 
villages.    Where  no  means  are  used  by  ingenuity  and  industry  to  protect 
the  soil  from  the  accumulation  of  sand, — where  no  endeavours  are  made  to 
preserve  the  ancient  water-courses  from  their  destructive  influence — and 
such  means  cannot  be  expected  to  be  put  in  practice  where  there  is  no 
security  of  property,  either  for  lord  or  peasant — the  canse  will  continue  to 
oparato  till  Si^atann  itaalf  ba  wholly  eonvartad  mto  a  daaart,  and  tba  laka 
be  dried  vpu   Nothing  can  moia  doarly  avinea  tlii%  than  the  fact  tlwt  tba 
lake  is  annually  diminishing,  notwithstanding  the  vast  inftos  of  waters 
brought  into  it  by  the  Etyraandrus  and  its  subsidiary  streams,  which  drain 
the  whole  western  slope  of  the  Afghanistaun  mountains.    Besides  these  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Furrah  Hood  from  the  N.,  another  considerable 
stream.    The  lake  itself  is  called  the  sea  of  Zoor,  or  Zujrrah,  or  Zurang^ 
or  Durrah,   hk  Feniaa  hooka  it  ia  callad  tba  aea  of  Sonitb.   Wo  are 
ignorant  of  its  laal  diaaanriona.   Elpbinalon,  from  all  tba  information  ba 
could  collect,  aatimates  its  circumference  to  be  150  miles,  whilst  Rennel 
makes  it  in  his  map  100  miles  long  by  20  broad.   This  lake  may  be  reck- 
oned the  lowest  hollow  of  all  Eastern  Persia.    Its  water  is  brackish  and 
hardly  drinkable.    In  its  centre  stands  an  insulated  hill  called  the  Kobee 
Zoor,  and  sometimes  tlie  fort  of  Rnstum,  that  hero  of  Persian  romance. 
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It  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  so,  as  it  is  steep  and  lofty,  and 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  of  great  depth,  aiid  is  still  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
inbabitanti  of  ^  Hfffodtb  ihoros.  The  edgfes  of  the  Uke  «ra,  to  a  oon- 
atdenble  dtttaace,  choked  with  long  rnshee  and  leedi.   The  ehorae  elto 

are  overgrown  with  the  aune  aort  of  Tegetation,  and  subjected  to  inunda* 
ticuB,  and  full,  in  consequence,  of  miry  places  and  stagnant  pools.  These 

marshes  and  tliickets  are  frequented  by  herds  of  oxen,  kept  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  men  distinct  from  the  otluT  inhabitants  of  Seistaun,  bein^  tall  and 
stout,  but  black  and  ugly,  with  long  faces  and  large  black  eyes,  going  nearly 
naked,  and  dwelling  in  ned-hnta.  Immediately  beyond  theae  mandiaB  the 
hmd  prodoeea  grain,  grass,  and  tamarisks,  aa  does  the  narrow  ndley 
through  which  flows  the  Helmund,  and  probably  the  TaUey  of  the 
Forrah  Rood,  entering  fix>m  the  north,  produces  the  same.  These 
are  the  only  fertile  places  now  in  Seistaun,  the  rest  being  almost  a 
desert,  yielding,  like  others  of  the  same  description,  forage  for  camels,  and 
here  and  there  a  well  for  the  wandering  Belochees  who  tend  them.  The 
whole  extent  of  Seistaun  from  N.W.  to  ia  300  miles,  by  upwards  of 
80  of  ayeraga  breadth,  containing  a  sorfaoe  of  25,000  British  square  miles. 
It  is  fall  of  mined  cities  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Beloochistami  moon- 
tarns,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmund,  but  which  of  these  corresponds 
to  the  Propthai'ta  and  Ariaspe  of  Ptolemy  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
ruins  of  Dooshauk  or  Jellallabad  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Seistaun  or 
ZarancTj  destroyed  by  Timoor,  and  these  again  are  supposed  by  D'Anville 
and  Keimel  to  be  those  of  Proplhasia,  and  Ariaspe  is  supposed  to  be 
■Dergaspe  on  the  Helnrand,  considerably  to  the  N.E.  of  the  former.  Bat 
the  rarefse  is  the  case  in  Ptolemy*8  table  of  Drangiana,  which  plaoea 
Ariaspe  connderably  to  the  S.W.  of  Propthasia.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  Ptolemy  was  very  ill  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  this  region, 
and  the  two  latter  little  better.  The  ruins  above  mentioned  cover  a  vast 
extent  of  ground,  showing  it  once  to  have  been  a  great  city.  N.W.  of 
tliis  are  other  large  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  named  Paus/nvarooiij  and  S.E. 
of  JelMUbid  are  the  raina  of  Puthoo  and  Keykobad.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Helmnnd,  still  more  to  the  east»  are  the  nuns  of  a  great  edifice  called 
the  Bond,  or  Dyke  of  Rustum,  destroyed  by  Timoor  in  his  march  from 
GMstaan  to  Boat.  This  ferocious  monster,  the  whole  of  whose  active  life 
was  employed  in  the  v/ork  of  destruction,  and  in  which  he  pretended  to 
have  nothing  at  heart  but  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
true  faith,  the  creed  of  an  impostor,  utterly  destroyed  the  city  of  Seistaun, 
all  the  inhabitants,  from  the  infant  on  the  breast  to  the  man  of  100  years 
old,  men,  women,  and  chndren,  bemg  massacred  by  hb  ordeii,  aa  his 
biographer  tells  ns,  with  great  satisfaction  at  the  inhmnan  deed.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Seistaun  are  Taojiks,  a  mixed  breed  of  Persian  and 
Arabian  descent.  Of  foreign  descent  are  two  tribes  called  Shehrukee  and 
Surbuudee,  who  emigrated  from  the  Persian  Irak  to  Seistaun,  and  in 
much  later  times  a  Beloochee  tribe  has  fixed  its  residence  in  the  east  of 
the  country.  The  Taujiks  and  the  two  tribes  mentioned  above  much  re- 
semble the  Persians,  and  have  little  mnaHcable  m  their  character.  The 
Beloochees  were,  in  1610,  commanded  by  Khann  Jehaon  Khann,  an  en- 
terprising robber,  the  terror  of  all  carafaoa  and  the  vicinity.  They  for- 
mcnrly  Ured  in  tents,  and  subsisted,  as  most  nomadic  hordes  do,  by  pas- 
turage and  pillage ;  but  they  have  lately  applied  themselves  with  industry 
and  Huccess  to  husbandry,  and  adopted  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  Seis- 
taunees.   The  nominal  prince  of  all  Seistaun,  in  1810,  was  Malek  Behraam 
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Kyaunee,  a  reputed  descendant  from  tfie  ancient  Kyaunian  kingv  wbo  mied 
orer  Persia,  and  produced  the  famed  Cyrus  and  his  successors.  Though 
this  line  of  descent  be  at  least  very  problematical,  Malek  believes  it 
firmly ;  he  still  assumes  the  name  of  king,  and  maintains,  on  a  small  scale, 
all  the  state  and  form  of  royalty.  His  authority  is,  however,  recognised 
but  in  a  small  part  of  Seistaun,  and  his  whole  force  does  not  exceed  1000 
men.  His  capital  is  Jellallabad,  before  mentioned,  containing  a  few  thou- 
sand people,  and  which  lies  amidst  ruins  of  vast  extent.  An  ancestor  of 
this  chief,  named  Malek  Mahmood,  rose  into  great  notice  in  the  com« 
mencement  of  Naudir  Shah's  career,  and  acquired  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  Khorasan,  but  was  at  last  defeated  and  slain  by  orders  of  Naudir, 
who  subsequently  reduced  the  whole  of  Seistaun,  and  transferred  its 
government  to  his  brother's  son,  Solimaun,  who  was  chief  in  the  time  of 
Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Afghaun  monarchy,  submitted  to  him, 
and  gave  him  hi^  daughter  in  marriage.  The  Seistaunees  used  to  pay  a 
slight  tribute  to  the  successors  of  Achmed,  and  furnished  him  with  a  con- 
tingent of  troops ;  and  the  present  prince  of  Heraut,  the  only  one  of  the 
race  of  Achmed  who  has  retained  a  portion  of  his  dominions,  is  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Malek  Mahmood,  the  present  nominal  chief  of  Seistaun. 

II.  AFGHANISTAUN  PROPER. 

H  AVlNG  (^escribed  the  kingdom,  of  Heraut  and  principality  of  Seistaun  as 
once  integral  parts  of  the  Afghaun  monarchy,  Afghanistaun  Proper  will 
now  engage  our  attention. 

Boundaries  and  Extent,']  This  is  a  large  and  extensive  portion  of  very 
irregular  form,  bounded  by  Beloochistaun  on  the  S.,  by  the  Indus  on  the  E., 
by  the  Hindookoosh,  and  by  the  Paropamisan  mountains  on  the  W.,  whilst 
its  S.W.  angle  is  bounded  by  Seistaun  on  the  S.,  and  Heraut  on  the  N., 
and  on  the  N.VV.  by  the  desert  of  Kermaun.  From  long.  69"  E.  and  So" 
N.,  its  boundary  runs  S.W.  to  long.  68"  E.  and  33°  N.,  whence  it  runs  in  a 
somewhat  waving  direction  alongst  the  southern  limit  of  the  Paropamisan 
upland  to  63°  E.  long.,  and  33°  N.  lat.,  from  thence  it  runs  N.W.  to  62* 
long.  E.  and  34**  N.,  from  thence  it  runs  due  W.  N.  of  the  source  of  the 
Furrah  Rood,  to  61°  long.  E.  and  34°  N.  lat.,  forming  in  this  small  angle 
the  dividing-line  between  the  streams  that  run  S.  to  the  lake  of  Zurrab, 
and  the  principality  of  Heraut.  Its  greatest  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  in  the 
eastern  part  where  its  breadth  occupies  6  degrees  of  latitude,  or  from  the 
29th  to  the  35th  degree,  and  upwards.  Towards  the  W.  its  breadth  does 
not  exceed  3  degrees  of  latitude.  Its  greatest  extent  E.  and  W.  is  12 
degrees,  or  from  61  to  73,  but  in  the  N.E.  part  it  does  not  exceed  4 
degrees  beyond  the  parallel  of  Caubul.  Its  form  is  so  irregular  as  to  be 
reducible  to  no  determinate  figure,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  calculating 
the  amount  of  its  surface  in  square  miles.  Balbi  has  calculated  it  at 
229,000  square  miles,  but  in  this  he  included  Seistaun  on  the  W.,  and 
Mooltaun  on  the  E.  of  the  Indus,  and  the  provinces  of  Baulk  and  Badak- 
shaun.  So  that  if  these  be  excluded,  the  total  superficies  will  not  exceed 
150,000  square  miles. 
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But  whence  the  Persian  terms  Afghaun  and  AJ^haunistaun  are  derived  none 
tell.  The  natives  call  their  own  nation  Pooshtoou,  and  in  the  plural 
Pooshtauneh.  Hence  their  luiguage  is  called  the  Pooshtoo,  Vet,  according 
•to  Mr  El^hinttoii  lumMlf,  tha  A%iiMiiN  claim  kwdfed  widb  the  Jm, 
and  my  tlait  thajr  iro  deacended  from  one  A%faaii]i,  the  giaadMMi  of  SnL 
It  would  appear  firom  this,  that  if  they  acknowledge  one  Afghaun  aa  tlio 
CoauBOll  ancestor  of  their  nation,  they  must  call  themselves  Afgfaauns  as 
well  as  Pooshtoons.  But  whatever  he  the  origin  of  the  name  Afghaun , 
we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  ancient  history  nor  geo^phy.  No  trace  of  it 
appears  in  the  books  of  the  Ghubres,  or  even  iu  those  idle  legends  of  the 
aarlieat  MuaRidnMnii  Uatoriaaa  of  Berda,  who  have  bean  ridiadoiMly  dig- 
nified Willi  the  naoM.  Mr  Elphintton  deaiaa  thai  the  PmnImoo  leakage, 
as  asserted  by  Sur  William  Jones,  has  any  affinity  with  any  of  the  Hebrew- 
dialects  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  by  the  translator?)  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  that  lan(^uage,  that  it  abounds  more  in  Chaldmsms 
than  any  other  language  of  Hindoostaun  or  Pei-sia.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  at  a  very  earl^  period  the  Afgbauns  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Ghore, 
and  are  perhapa  the  dawfWidaBf  of  theaa  Mvdl  who  oecammed  inch 
tnmlile  to  Antiechoi  in  hia  Bactrian  war,  Manii  being  an  andaot  Perrian 
generic  name  for  mountaineers.  Accordln!^  to  Tlanway  tiiey  inhabited 
the  mountainoas  country  to  the  E.  of  Heraut  in  the  7th  century,  the  reiy 
tract  inhabited  by  the  Mardi  of  Pliny.  Hiey  seem  also  to  have  early 
possessed  the  mountains  of  Soliniaun,  or  the  southern  mountains  of 
Afghaunistann.  In  the  9th  century  they  are  said  by  Ferishta  to  have  been 
established  in  the  north-eastern  mountains  of  thii  region,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  nominally  sobjaeta  of  the  Sammanean  djmaaty.  At  the 
coBuneneement  of  the  Gliianean  djmasty  under  Hahmood,  they  furnisbed 
a  large  part  of  his  army,  and  that  of  his  successors.  As  the  Pooshtoo 
name  for  a  mountain  is  Ghar,  this  may  perhaps  be  the  origin  of  the  word 
Ghor,  or  Ghore,  or  Gaur,  a  name  trcuerully  appluHi  to  the  Paropamisan 
mountains  in  general,  and  to  many  places  in  paiticular  in  this  region.  The 
Soorae  tribe  of  Afghauna  inlwbited  the  monntaina  of  Gbore  E.  of  Forrah, 
and  tfwir  principal  dtiea  were  Qfaai^  FoNNweoh,  aad  Banmeeann.  Thia 
A%l)aun  princ^Mlity  overthrew  in  the  IMi  cenlnry  that  of  Ghiznee,  and 
established  a  powerfol  empire  over  all  oaHmn.  Persia,  Baulkh,  Badak* 
ahaun,  and  India.  But  of  this  they  were  soon  stripped  by  the  Kowaraz- 
mian  princes,  their  Indian  dominions  excepted.  We  hear  no  more  of  theni 
till  the  time  of  Tamerlane,  when  they  are  noticed  by  his  flattering  bio- 
grapher, Sherefeddin,  under  the  name  of  Ouganes,  and  wen  then  inde* 
penident,  and  continued  to,  tiH  they  were  partirily  inbdned  by  Snltawi 
Baber  and  hia  succeasora,  who  haiing  firmly  eatabliAed  tbenMelvea  ob 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  the  plams  of  Afgauniataun  were  divided  between 
these  sovereigns  and  those  of  Persia,  but  the  mountaineers  still  retained 
their  independence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  Ghiljie 
tribe  of  Afghauns  founded  an  empire  which  iiicludeil  all  Persia,  and  ex- 
tended westwards  to  the  limits  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires.  Part 
only  of  A%faianiatBnn»  howerery  adDMnvle^god  thab  dondmoo*  Nadir 
overthraw  Aia  dpasty,  and  anneied  all  Algfaaimirtawn  to  PBrBa»and  loea 
aAor  his  death,  ttie  Doornmee  dynaaty  of  Aljg^ianiM  waa  foonded,  winch  ii 
now  dissolved. 

Divisions.'\  The  Afghaun  monarchy  being  dissolved,  and  Afghauni- 
stann Proper  Iwing  the  present  subject  of  discussion,  it  is  im[)ossible  to 
say  wliat  are  its  present  political  divisions,  the  whole  being  parcelled  out 
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among  the  numerous  sons  of  Futteh  Khaun,  late  vizier  to  Shah  Mali- 
mood,  the  last  of  the  race  who  had  any  political  power  in  this  extensive 
region.  These  sous  have  heen  continually  at  Tariance  with  each  other 
since  that  event.  In  1809  the  Afghann  moDarchv  commhttided  the 
fidlowing  dmricnii :  HmiUi,S^daM»t  Fktrmhf  Seakbundt  OAoniirl»  Bmtm 
MMOViiy  SauUek*  Of  theee  die  two  first  have  been  described  abeadjr. 
Furrah  still  remains  as  ft  pftrt  of  Afghannktaim  being  within  its  natural 
limita.  The  other  three  were  in  the  Paropamisan  country,  to  which  the 
Eemauks  and  Hazaurehs  were  subjected,  who  have  also  been  described. 
Baulkh  belon<rs  at  present  to  the  Khaun  of  Khoondooz,  an  Usbec  chief. 
Leia,  Sinde,  Mooltaun,  Bahawulpore  Chuch,  Hazaureh,  Drunitour,  Tur- 
naul,  Puckholee,  the  Bumbas  and  Cukkas,  and  Cashmere — all  these, 
lying  on  and  to  the  £.  of  the  Indus,  belong  now  to  the  ameeiBof  Sindeand 
Rnnjeet  Sing,  chief  of  Lehofe,  Dnnntonr  oKceptod,  which  atill  beleogB  to 
AfgharniiitaBiii  and  ia  inhrirHftd  by  the  Jadooot.  The  remaining  divisions 
comprehended  Afghaunistaun  Proper,  Furrah,  Subzwar,  Candahar,  Ghiz- 
iiet»  Caubul,  Ghoorebund,  Jellallabad,  Peshawer,  Lumghaun,  Dera  Ismael 
Khaun,  Dera  Ghazee  Khaun,  Bungushaut,  Saufees,  and  Ta«^ou,  Daniaun, 
Knddeb,  Chucliansoor,  and  Kislikee  Gundomee,  near  Seistaun,  Araur- 
derreh,  and  Pooshtee  Koh.  All  these  were  governed  by  iiakiins  and 
sirdars :  the  former  resident  governors,  removable  at  pleasure  ;  the  latter 
ooUectan  of  the  revenue  from  the  wandering  tfibee.  This  ia  all  that  can 
al  preaent  be  said  of  its  political  divisiona.  Bnt  AfghaamBtann,  physi- 
odly  conndered,  ia  divided  into  eaitem  and  westeiBy  being  divided  by  a 
great  mountain  range  running  N.  and  which  porta  all  the  streams  that 
run  to  the  Indus,  from  those  that  flow  to  the  desert  and  the  lake  of  Zur- 
rah :  Candahar,  Furrah,  Subzwar,  being  the  chief  cities  of  the  western ; 
Ghiasnee,  Canbnl^  Pishawer,  of  the  eastern  division. 


CHAP.  IL^PHYSICAL  FBATUBES. 

Its  predominMit  aspect  is  inregolarity  of  toAoBf  being  eompoaed  of  lofty 
mountaina,  devalad  uplands,  nigged,  deep,  and  narrow  valleys,  extensive 
|dains,  and  every  variety  of  surface  that  can  he  imagined  ;  so  diversified 
indeed,  that  it  would  recjuire  a  lai^e  volume  to  describe  them.  The  rich 
and  fertile  plains  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Caubul  river,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Candaiiar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmund,  which  is  called  the  Gurmseer,  or 
hot,  flat  region ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  region  is  mountainous.  Nature, 
in  this  eoontry  as  in  SwitBoland,  preaanta  dhe  moit  atriking  contrwti,— - 
the  icy  dinato  of  the  polea  altamatiiig  with  the  heal  of  ihe  equator.  The 
warm  and  cold  dlstriday  aaya  anltnui  Baber,  when  daaeribing  Canbol  or 
North-eastern  Afgha«iiiBlaiBii»  are  doaa  by  each  other.  You  may,  in  a  sin- 
gle day  in  Caobnl,  go  to  a  place  where  snow  never  falls,  and  in  the  space 
of  two  astronomical  hours  reach  a  place  where  it  always  lies.  In  fine,  it 
is  made  up  of  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snows,  hills  of  moderate 
height  and  easy  ascent,  rich  plains,  and  stately  forests,  and  these  enlivened 
by  innumerable  streams  of  water.  But  Southern  Afghaunistaun  is  not  near 
so  pleasing  a  country  as  the  Northern.  The  southern  hills,  says  Baber, 
or  ihoae  of  Kwijeh  Imaily  Daonami, and  Dofckee,  bafeall  aunifonnity  of 
amet,  bemg  very  low,  with  little  gran,  bad  wator,  and  not  a  tree,  and 
wudi  are  an  «gly  and  wortfaleaa  eoontry.  At  the  aame  ttme,  the  moon- 
taini  jne  worthy  of  the  men :  aa  the  proveib  sayi^  *  a  narrow  place  ia 
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large  to  the  narrow-minded.'  Tliere  are  perhaps  scarcely  in  the  wliole 
world  such  dismal  looking  hill-countries  as  iliese.  These  lulls,  so  de- 
scribed, are  between  the  i-ange  of  SolimauQ  and  the  ludien. 

Mountains.]]  These  are  the  ffindookhooih»  ramiiiig  E.  and 
fonnlng  the  nortbom  boundary  oi  A^bmSa^aMOr-^nd  thoae  called  the 
AfghannisCaun  iiioiiiittHna»  conaiBting  of  two  great  parallel  nngea,  numtng 
N.  and  S.,  from  which  iminmenble  minor  branches  extend  E.  and 
intenected  by  as  many  valleys,  ronnmg  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lateral 
chains,  the  Ghorian  monnlaina,  and  the  monntainovs  upland  of  Snbzwnr 
to  the  S.  of  Heraut. 

Hindookhoosh.~\     Tliis  is  by  far  tlie  loftiest  range  of  those  above-men- 
tioned, being  the  western  prolongation  of  the  great  Himalayan  chain,  the 
northern  boundary  of  Hindoostaon.    So  ftr  as  this  chain  forms  the  north* 
em  limit  of  Afghaani8tann>  the  longitudhial  extent  ia  from  68^  £.  long,  to 
73*  E.  long.;  or  from  the  snowy  peak,  so  called,  to  Ihe  N.W.  of  Canbnl, 
to  the  source  <tf  the  Abbaseen,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus,  an  extent  of  280 
B.  miles  and  upwards  in  a  direct  line.    Uindookhoosh  Is  a  Persian  appeU** 
tion,  signifying  '  tho  Indian  mountain,'  corresponding  to  the  Indian  Caucasus 
of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy.  Ono  would  infer  from  this,  that  in  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Cireat,  India  extended  as  far  W.  as  the  vicinity  of  Bau- 
me'eaun,  though  now  the  Indus  is  its  western  limit.  This  range  is  covered 
with  evcr-during  snows,  soaring  far  beyond  the  inferior  limit  of  constant 
congelation.   It  is  visible  to  a  vast  distance,  being  oanspicBons  from  Bae> 
trie  and  the  hofdefs  of  India,  and  seen  from  plaoea  nr  oflF  in  Tartmry. 
Elphinston  and  hb  soite,  in  their  journey  from  Dera,  Ismael  Rhaun,  to 
Peshawar,  first  saw  it  at  100  miles'  distance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
of  Kohaut ;  and  it  would  have  been  visible  long  before,  bad  not  the  view 
been  intercepted  by  the  hills  through  which  they  had  to  pass.    In  appear- 
ance, it  seemed  very  near,  and  presenleil  a  scene  of  unequalled  ms^ifi- 
cence.    The  ridges  and  hollows  of  its  sides  were  clearly  discernible  ;  and 
this  distinctness,  joined  to  the  softness  and  tranquillity  which  their  distance 
gave  them,  prodnced  a  very  singnlar  and  pleasing  effect.  The  anowy  ridge 
is  by  no  means  of  eqiial  iJtitade,  being  in  some  plaosa  snnnonnted  by 
psaka  of  great  height  and  magnitude,  not  tigering  to  a  point,  but  rising  at 
once  from  their  bases  with  amazing  boldness  and  grasdeor.   Four  ranges 
of  mountains  are  seen  to  the  N.  of  Pesbawer,  rising  successively  in  eleva- 
tion,— the  first  having  no  snow,  the  second  its  summits  clad  with  it,  the 
third  covered  with  it  half-way  down,  and  the  fourth  or  central  range  com- 
pletely clothed  in  its  snowy  mantle.    This  range  bears  the  name  of  the 
Hindookhoosh  as  far  as  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cashmere,  in  11"  £.  long. 
Beyond  this  it  is  called  the  AsmalbA,  or  Himalaya  ;  but  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  range  contmued  E.a8  fiMr  as  Yunnan  in  Chma,— 4he  gfeatestand 
grandest  on  the^  sur&ce  of  the  globe.   The  stupendous  altitude  of  this 
range,  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  its  lofty  summits,  the  various  na- 
tions by  whom  it  is  seen,  and  who  seem  to  be  brought  together  by  thb 
common  object,  and  the  awful  and  undisturbed  solitude  which  reigns 
amidst  its  eternal  snows,  fill  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  ineffable  ad- 
miration and  astonishment — such  as  language  utterly  fails  in  attempting  to 
express.    The  height  of  several  of  its  peaks,  as  taken  by  lieut.  Macart- 
ney, showed  an  altitude  of  1*  30^  at  100  miles'  distance,  which  gives  an 
elevation  of  20,493  feet  above  the  plain,  an  altitude  surpasnng  that  of 
Chiinborazo,  believed  till  recently  to  be  the  highest  of  tlw  Andsi^ 
the  phOn  of  Peshawer  being  at  least  1500.  feet  above  the  level  of  the  saa; 
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and  on  the  rano^e  itself »  on  the  18th  of  June,  the  snow  had  Buffered  no 
diminution,  though  in  the  plain  of  Peshawer  the  thermometer  stood  at  IIS* 
of  Fahrenheit.    The  range  towards  its  summit  is  perfectly  bare  of  ver- 
dure, but  its  base  is  well-wooded,  while  the  peaks  appear  excessively  rug- 
ged.   Beside  the  passes  already  described  in  our  account  of  the  Paropa- 
misan  country  in  the  district  of  Gborebond,  there  are  other  four  passes  to 
the  £•  of  Ghorebniid,  whidi  lead  into  A^^nnietann  Proper,  o?er  the  Hin- 
dookhooah»  from  the  diatrict  of  Andenmb  in  Easteni  Bactria.  Tlie  fint  ia 
the  pass  of  Perwan,  wliich  leada  over  to  Charmagbzar.  Between  Perwan 
and  tbe  Hindookhoosh  are  seven  minor  passes,  called  *  the  seven  younglings/ 
These  gradually  resolve  into  two,  which  in  their  turn  unite  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  pass  to  Anderaub.    E.  of  this  is  the  pass  of  Bazarak,  or  Barendt 
leading  from  Seifabad  direct  to  Charmaglizar.    E.  of  this  again  is  the 
pass  of  Tooly  (the  Tulle  of  Sherefeddiii)  or  the  long  pass,  because  it  is  a 
circuitous  road.    The  most  eastern  is  the  pass  of  Kerindahf  or  Kliemak^ 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Punjshir.  All  theae  three  paaees  are  in  the  valley 
of  Pkiii|tbir,  and  that  of  Tool  is  the  beat.  The  iiaaa  of  Perwan  is  the  worst 
of  the  fonr,  and  very  difficult.    Tlie  pass  of  Khenfak,  or  Kurindah,  ia  the 
Kawuckf  or  Caauc,  of  Sherefeddin,  in  Kaufeeristann.    But  Timoory  after 
his  expedition  agunst  the  Siapooshes,  or  *  black  vests/  did  not  enter  the  head 
of  the  Punjshir  valley  by  Khewak,  but  marched  from  it  to  Tool,  taking 
it  as  the  best,  though  longest  road.    Baber  entered  Afghaunistann,  or  ra- 
ther Caubul,  by  the  Ghorebund  valley,  through  the  pass  of  Kipchak, 
from  the  N.VV.    There  is  another  pass  mentioned  by  Elphinston,  leading 
up  tbe  valley  of  Punjcorah,  and  over  the  range  at  tbe  bead  of  the  river  of 
that  name  into  Khanskbnr.   By  this  pass  a  chief  of  the  Eosnfidea  croaaed 
the  anowy  moontaina  with  difficulty,  and  conqnered  one  of  the  Kanahknr 
khanna,  and  took  his  capital,  bat  was  unable  to  retain  hia  conquest,  on 
account  of  tbe  difficulty  of  communication  with  his  own  tribe  across  the 
range.    From  the  head  of  the  Punjshir  valley,  in  35"  10"  and  70"  E.  long, 
the  Hindookhoosh  takes  a  deep  S.E.  bend  for  80  miles,  to  where  tlie 
Xhanshkhaur  river  pierces  the  range  in  its  way  to  the  valley  of  tlie  Cau- 
bul river.    From  this  point  it  again  takes  as  deep  a  bend  for  140  miles  to 
the  N.  and  N.E.,  as  fiv  as  tbe  sources  of  the  Sheesha,  in  the  lofty  peak  of 
Tutukann  Mntkaonee,  in  85*  85^  N.  lat.,  from  which  it  runs  a  straight 
coarse  to  where  the  Indoa  rana  through  the  range,  S.W.  to  Attock ;  so 
that  the  Hindookhoosh,  inclnding  its  windings,  forms,  for  850  miles,  the 
north  frt>ntier  of  Afghaunistann.    From  this  range  many  inferior  ridgea 
descend  towards  the  centre  of  the  Caubul  valley,  decreasing  in  altitude 
proportioned  to  their  distance  from  it.    The  tops  of  the  higliest  are  bare, 
but  their  sides,  and  the  whole  of  the  inferior  ridges,  are  wt'll-wooded. 
Though  three  lower  ranges  only  fire  distin^mishable  when  seen  from  the  plain 
of  Peshawer,  many  more  are  probably  passed  before  reaching  the  snowy 
range.    Than  is  a  plain  between  the  first  and  second  ranges ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  higher  and  narrower  valleya  aeparate  the  more  elevated  ridges 
till  the  increasing  roughness  of  the  country  renders  them  scaroely  obaerv- 
able^  and  thus  the  distinction  is  finally  lost  amidaconfuaed  maaa  of  moun* 
tains.    Three  lateral  ranges  project  from  the  great  range  at  right  angles  to 
the  inferior  ridges.    The  most  eastern  is  close  to  the  Indus,  and  ends  in  a 
point  opposite  Torbaila.    The  next,  called  the  ridge  of  Ailum,  is  of  con- 
siderable height  and  breadth,  and  is  divided  from  the  former  by  the  valley 
of  Boonere.    Tlie  third  range  is  divided  from  that  of  Ailuni  by  the  val- 
ley of  Sewad,  into  which  another  valley  from  the  N.W.,  called  Puujcorah, 
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cpens.  This  most  western  branch  is  mncb  broftder  than  the  two  former, 
and  ezteDdt  to  frr  S.  ■»  to  join  the  roots  of  the  Soffised  Koh»or  *  the  while 
momiteint'  actOM  the  Caubul  river.    Though  not  high,  it  ie  eteep  and 

rugged,  and  coveced  with  pmes.  Between  it  and  the  eoatbera  projection  of 
the  Hindookhoosli  is  the  low  and  hot  plain  of  Bijore.  In  the  district  of 
Sewad  the  snow  covers  the  hills  four  months  annually.  Their  summits  have 
but  few  trees,  but  their  sides  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  pines,  oaks, 
and  wild  olives ;  lower  down  are  many  little  valleys,  well  and  beautifully 
watend,  and  enjoying  a  deHckwe  dinwle.  Their  ddee  m  adonied  wUd 
a  Tarie^  of  European  fruits  and  iloirers,  growing  wild  in  the  vlmoet 
profttiioB  and  perfection.  Many  be&ntifnl  kinds  of  femt  and  ainilar 
plants  are  produced  on  the  hills,  with  several  elegant  shrubs ;  even  the 
very  rocks  are  beautified  by  the  rich  verdure  of  the  mosses  which  cover 
them.  Tfie  plain  of  Sewad,  watered  by  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream, 
yields  two  crops  of  grain  annually,  of  most  kinds,— -besides  abundance  of 
niiilberry*tree8,  planer,  and  ▼■rione  speeiee  of  frvit-treee.  The  Boooen 
hills  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Sewad :  like  them,  diey  enclose  many 
small  valleys,  all  opeiung  00  a  great  one,  runnii^  S.E.  and  watered  by 
the  Burrindoo.  These  are  narrower  and  worse-watered  than  those  of 
Sewad,  and  consequently  less  fertile.  The  valley  of  Bijore  is  hounded 
westward  by  the  projection  of  the  llindookhooah.  The  subalpine  tract 
is  narrow  and  rugged  in  this  part  of  the  chain,  particularly  at  tiie  snowy 
peak  of  Coondy  whidi  is  the  sonthem  point  of  the  angular  curve,  and 
winch  deeoends  abruptly  into  the  low  plain  of  JellaUahad.  Beyond  the 
N.W.  pmnt  of  the  curve,  the  snbalpine  region  resumes  its  extent  and 
ehaneter,  forming  the  Kohistaun  or  highlands  of  Caubul,  well-wnteredy 
aiifl  even  still  more  delightful  than  Sewad  itself.  All  these  northern  or 
lateral  valleys  open  on  the  south  into  the  long  valley  of  the  Caubul 
river,  which  separates  the  subalpine  region  at  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo- 
khoosh  from  the  mountains  of  Solimaun,  and  seems  to  be  a  breach  iu  a 
oontinned  chaui,  once  formed  by  diese  moonldns,  of  mom  than  SOO  mUee 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  in  some  places  of  26  milee.  To  the  8.W.  of 
Bijore  is  the  valley  of  Coonner»  through  which  runs  the  Khaushknr  to 
join  that  of  Caubul.  The  lower  part  of  this  valley  is  hot,  but  the  upper 
part  terminates  in  lonir  glens,  many  of  them  pointing  N.W.  to  the  snowy 
peak  of  Coond.  Wont  of  the  Coonner  valley  is  that  of  Mundroor,  where 
the  river  of  Alingaur  joins  the  Caubul  river.  At  the  head  of  this  valley 
two  others  join,  and  form  a  figure  Uke  the  letter  Y— 4he  eestem  one  called 
Alingaur,  mid  the  western  Alishmig.  Each  of  these  rans  for  ahoQt  80 
miles  into  the  mountains.  These  valleys,  with  the  plain  of  Jellallshady 
form  what  is  called  the  Ltimghanaie.  Successively  W.  of  this  are  the  val- 
leys of  Oosbeen  and  Tugow ;  the  latter  is  a  longer  valley  than  any  of  those 
yet  mentioned.  All  the  mouths  of  these  valleys  rise  in  proportion  as  we 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Caubul  river  westward;  but  those  of  Oosbeen 
and  Tugow  are  very  sensibly  elevated  above  the  rest,  and  have  the  climate 
of  Canbsil.  W.  of  these  u  the  Kohistann  of  CmbnU  oomprehendmg 
the  valleys  of  Nijrow,  Ftaijsheer  Ghorehand,  with  the  minor  valleys  whkh 
4^n  into  them,  as  Sunjeer,  between  mjrow  and  Ptm jsbeer,  Dooniaumdl 
and  Sauleh  Auleng,  between  Punjsheer  and  Ghorebund.  S.  of  these 
is  the  Koh  Damaun,  or  skirt  of  the  mountains,  or  small  fertile  plains 
alongst  the  foot  of  the  subalpine  region.  From  the  level  of  the  Caubul 
river  valley  to  the  principal  ridge  of  the  liiudookhoosh,  the  subalpine 
region  is  from  70  to  100  and  120  miles  of  bicodth«  and  in  some  pMcea 
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less,  as  the  chain  deviauw  more  or  less  from  a  direct  line.  Hie  snowy 
peak  of  Hindookhooih  80  British  miles  N.  W.  of  Caubul  is  stated  by 
Kiphtiiston'a  mfimmtiflii  to  bo  the  weetern  termuMtHNi,  as  no  line  of  per- 
petual anow  can  bo  tvaoed  lilrtber  W.  Biit»  in  Fkiaer'a  oppendiz  of  mtea, 
the  snowy  range  mnat  OKtend  40  milea  farther  W.,  as  it  ia  there  atatody 
that  in  the  rango  between  Baumoennn  and  Saurbagb,  the  passes  are  bad, 
the  liilU  covered  generally  with  snow,  and  thp  road  impassable  in  winter 
for  caravans.  In  Elphinston's  appendix,  it  is  stated,  tliat  by  the  route 
from  Candahar  to  Baulkh,  no  snowy  mountains  are  crc^ed,  but  only  hilU 
bearing  snow  4  months  annually;  and  that  this  route  crosses  th(>  rantre 
only  50  milea  to  the  W.  of  the  Hindookhoosh  peak.  But,  on  looking  his 
map,  the  rooto  from  Candahar  to  Banlkh  crosses  the  range  more  than  100 
milea  to  the  W.  of  thai  point,  and  70  milea  to  tbo  W.  of  the  poaa  of  Bm- 
meeaun,  mentioned  in  Fnaei^a  appendix  of  nmtes.  We  theralbce  tUnk 
that  the  snowy  range  doea  not  terminate  at  that  peek,  bat  at  a  point  to  the 
W.  of  the  Baumeeaon  pa8<) ;  but  how  tur,  it  ia  imponaiblo.  for  want  of 
further  and  better  information,  to  say. 

Range  of  Sdimaun^  <lj-c.]  Whilst  the  range  of  the  Hindookhoosh  may 
be  said  to  belong  as  much  to  Toorkistaun  and  Tartary  as  to  Afghannistann, 
the  range  now  to  be  described,  aud  those  connected  with  it,  belong  wholly 
to  it.  To  tbo  &  of  tbo  CnM  ftfir«  tiio  ooimtry  is  equally  monntainona 
aa  on  the  N.  Amongat  tbeao,  tbo  Mfeod  Koh  or  Speenghor,  atanda  pra- 
ominenty  aa  tbo  Mont  Blanc  of  the  Afghaaniatann  moQutaba.  It  ia  aepo> 
rated  from  the  snowy  peak  of  Coond,  the  south  point  of  the  angle  formed 
by  the  deep  bend  of  the  Hindookhoosh,  by  the  Caubul  river  only,  from 
which  it  rises  with  a  very  steep  acclivity.  It  is  here  thfit  the  <j^resit  mass 
of  mountainous  country  to  the  S.  may  be  said  to  commence  ;  and  the 
whole,  includin*^  Afghaunistaun,  Beloochistaun,  and  Lu8,  may  be  considered 
as  an  enormous  lateral  range  thrown  off  from  the  Hindookhoosh, — the 
western  prolongation  of  the  anblime  Himalaya,  in  71*  E.  long,  and  34* 
SO'  N*  Int.,  the  narrow  Talloy  of  tbo  Canbnl  rivar  only  intenrening,  and 
oxtending  &  and  &W.  fid!  700  B.  milea,  m  a  direct  line^  to  eapea  Urboo 
and  Monze,  in  N.  lat.  25*  and  E.  long.  67*,  55  milea  N.W.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Indni.  The  Afghaunistaun  division  of  this  mass  extends  to  30*  40^ 
N.  lat. ;  and  the  Braliooick,  or  Beloochistaun  division,  extends  from 
thence  to  the  coast.  Its  breadth  is  great,  proportioned  to  its  length :  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  AUeghanies,  or  Andes,  the  direct 
breadth  of  which  last  is  not  above  120  miles  between  the  opposite  bases.^ 
But  in  the  mass  now  under  consideration,  its  general  breadth  is  from  200 
to  240  B.  niloa  diraet,  and  in  ono  place  only  180  nilea*  Of  tbia  mass, 
tbo  Solimonn  range  aeema  to  be  tbo  eastern  CK8t»  wbeneo  mmieraiia  late- 
ral ridges  project  m  that  direction ;  but  we  bavo  not  information  anffideot  to 
ooaUo  oa  to  qiedc  with  precision  on  this  point.  The  ranges  are  so  numerous 
and  so  intersectod'as  to  tender  it  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  principal 
crest  of  this  mountainous  region.  Between  Peshawer  and  the  iSuffeed 
Koh,  a  distance  of  75  milea  4  ranges  of  mountains  aro  seen  to  rise 

•  In  the  case  of  the  Andes,  ihcvo  is,  howpver,  one  exception,  where  the  preat  chain 
divides  Itself  into  two  longitudinal  ranges  running  parallel  to  each  other  tor  G  (leg.  and 
— ibraelnf  bstvraen  them  the  exteariTe  and  bighlv  elevated  plateau  which  oontsms  the 
great  lake  of  Titicara.  Tht-  spare  thus  orrupied  hy  the  two  branches  and  great  upland 
U  more  than  6  deg.  directly  across  between  the  parallels  of  \\»  and  20>  S.  lat.  VVe  have 
UMlfbt  It  pMper  to  nantfon  this  exception,  aa  otherwise  it  might  have  been  suppoeed 
that  we  were  either  ignorant  of  this  newly-discovered  fact,  or  had  omitted  it  from 
careleaanesti.  The  rar^e  of  the  rocky  mountains  at  the  source  of  the  Mi«wurt  iaaiao 
of  ffsstlirwdtli. 
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in  vaoomdfe  elefttiMi  wetHmuitd  tin  thsy  reach  that  point.  From  liili 
point  the  range  nmt  S»W.  to  the  source  of  the  Koorruiiiy  where  h  bnui* 
diet  off  into  two  ranges  running  S.S.W.  and  S.S.E. ;  the  formei  passing 
alongst  the  E.  side  of  the  elevated  upland  of  Ghiznee  to  30°  N.  lat^  se- 
parating all  the  sources  of  those  streams  that  descend  to  the  Ilehnundand 
to  the  sandy  desert,  from  thos^e  that  flow  E.  to  the  Indus,  as  the  Zhobe, 
the  Gomu))  the  Koorruw,  and  others, — whilst  the  other,  called  the  Soli- 
■nan  lange,  passing  to  the  S.S.E.  of  the  Gnffeed  Koh,  is  pierced  the 
Kootmni,  12  miles  &  of  Hwyoobb  It  dien  rnu  S.  to  31*  N.  let^  form* 
ing  in  iu  progress  the  mottntninona  ngion  of  the  Jadranns.  From  this  it 
mna  still  S.  to  the  Gomul,  forming  a  mountain  maaay  covered  with  pine 
forests,  and  inhabited  by  the  wild  hill- tribe  of  Vizerees*  Ronning  farther 
S.  through  the  countries  of  the  Sheraunees  and  ZmurreoR,  as  far  as  29* 
N.  lat.,  it  joins  the  Brahooick  mountains.  The  highest  part  of  the  Soli- 
mauny  ran«i;e  is  near  its  commencement,  jis  the  Sufleed  Koh  lias  snow  all 
the  year,  but  no  other  part  of  the  range,  as  Elphinston  says,  has  snow  in 
enmmer.  In  the  Slientimee  e«intry  it  die  lofty  peek  of  2\tkte  SoHmaim^ 
or  'the  throne  of  SoUHndn^'  and  called  in  Pooahtoo,  Caimy  Gkur,  or  'the 
moontain  of  the  Chaaos.*  Snow  lies  on  it  three  months  anouaUy,  and  on  the 
surrounding  mountains  for  only  two  months.  At  the  distance  of  60  miles 
from  Dera  Ismael  Khaun,  it  had  its  angle  of  altitude  at  1"  30',  which  gives 
a  perpendicular  elevation  of  12,830  feet  above  that  point,  or  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  composinc^  the  mission,  while  at 
Dera  Ismael  Khaun  in  the  month  of  January,  made  an  attempt  to  amve 
at  and  scale  the  peak  ;  but,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  three  days,  they 
found  them8el?es  still  tiirae  days'  journey  firmn  the  faaae  of  the  OMmntain, 
and  were  informed  that  its  upper  part  was  macoessihle  from  aaow»  and 
dmicfore  deriated  from  proceeding  further,  filphinston  supposes  the 
moantainons  tract  of  the  Zmurrees  as  high  as  most  parts  of  the  C  assay 
Gbur;  and  it  is  distinctly  visible  from  Mooltaun,  though  100  miles  dis- 
tant. Beyond  tltis  the  range  curves  deeply  to  the  S.VV.  from  the  Indus, 
and  is  not  visible  from  Shekarpoor :  bu;  in  Lower  Sinde  it  aerain  bends  to- 
wards the  river,  and  is  visible  all  the  way  to  Tatta,  about  31)  coss  distant. 
The  base  ot  the  western  range  must  at  least  be  regarded  as  the  highest  land 
in  Afghaauistaim,  where  the  slope  is  to  the  £.  and  to  the  W.;  but  it  must 
be  ranarfced,  that  the  eastern  declination  is  much  greater  than  the  western, 
the  level  of  the  great  sandy  waste  of  Sei8tann»  Beloochistannt  and  Mek> 
raun,  being  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Indns^  But  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  ptedae  elevation  of  this  western  level>  which  serves  as  the  base  of 
the  western  range,  and  the  height  of  the  ranp^e  itself ;  but  that  it  is  much 
higher  than  the  Solimauny,  or  eastern  rant^e,  may  he  inferred  from  Pottin- 
ger's  journal,  who  ascended  the  pass  of  the  Kohunwaut,  from  Bayla  all 
the  way  to  Kelaut :  "  On  the  7th  of  Eehruary,  our  bags  of  water  were 
firozen  this  morning  into  a  mass  of  ice,  and  our  people  would  not  venture 
out  before  8  A.  m.,  when  we  moanted ;  and  after  a  very  fatiguing  inarch 
of  60  miles  through  a  bleait  and  desert  country,  we  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Soheranb,  seated  on  a  plain  of  the  same  name,  at  9  p.  m.  It  became 
so  piercing  cold  after  sunset,-  that  we  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead 
the  cameky  wliich  were  nearly  exhausted  from  famine  and  toil  when  we 
got  to  the  village,  where  a  Mingulee  Brahooe  kindled  a  fire  for  us,  and 
gave  up  bis  own  house  to  us,  himself  and  family  going  into  a  neit,'hbour's. 
The  mountains  on  the  E.  of  this  plain  are  exceedintrly  lofty,  and  their 
summits  white  with  snow.    A  snowy  peak  aUo  appeared  during  the  latter 
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part  of  this  day's  march,  wliich  wo  suhspcjuently  found  to  be  upwards  of 
75  milea  N.  of  Kelaut,  and  must  have  been,  when  we  first  saw  it,  at  the 
most  moderate  calculation,  150  luiles  distant."  This  gives  an  elevation 
cf  15,000  liBet  abovB  the  point  wbm  fint  dttcfiad,  and  oraoh  more  than 
tint  aliOTe  the  level  of  the  sea,  if  ihe  piercing  cold  which  Pottinger  and 
hifl  fcllow-traTelleni  endared,  as  stated  above,  be  considered,  in  their  ascent 
from  Khosdar,  27*  58^  N.  lat.  to  Soheraub.  This  peak  is  ti  e  Kvhee  ZdW- 
hultaun^  or  *  the  mountain  of  40  bodies,'  supposed  to  be  those  of  so  many 
saints,  whom  Mohammed  left  amonj?  tho  Brahooen  for  their  conversion  : 
65  miles  N.E.  of  this,  in  direct  distance,  is  another  peak  of  equal  altitude, 
called  Tnkkatoo  in  the  maps  of  Pottinger  and  Elphinston.  Now,  as  these 
lofty  peaks  belong  to  lateiul  ridges  projecting  westward  from  the  uiaiu 
range  or  dividing  ridge,  it  is  conchisively  evident,  taken  in  coDBection  with 
what  has  been  above  obeerved,  that  the  western  nu^^  18  nmch  higher  dian 
the  eastern,  or  SoKmanny  range.  On  both  sides  of  the  Solimanny  range 
the  slope  is  deep  and  sudden,  from  the  soatbem  limit  of  Afgfamoistaun,  as 
far  N.  as  the  Gomul ;  hot  it  is  by  far  more  so  on  the  eastern  side,  the 
western  level  being  much  more  elevated  than  it.  To  the  N.  of  this  stream 
both  sides  of  the  range  become  intricate,  by  the  numerous  minor  hills 
projected  to  the  E.  and  the  W. ;  but  the  descent  is  much  more  gradual  on 
both  sides,  the  western  especially,  where  the  high  upland  to  the  E.  of 
Ghianee  meets  it,  which  b  perliaps  higher  than  many  parta  of  the  Soli* 
manny  itself  to  8.  of  tnat  pomt^ — Two  ranges  of  minor  height  nm 
parallel  with  the  Mimanny  range,  from  the  southern  borders  of  Afghaun- 
istann,  on  its  eastern  side,  as  far  as  8S*  SO^  N.  lat.  The  first  of  these  is 
higher  than  the  second  or  more  eastern,  and  between  them  is  a  rugged  but 
cultivated  country,  possessed  by  the  Sheraunees.  All  of  these  are  pierced 
by  valleys  running  eastward,  and  sending  streams  to  the  Damaun  or  plain 
on  the  bank  of  the  Indus.  The  Solimauny  range  is  stated  to  be  composed 
of  hard  black  rock, — whilst  the  next  consists  of  red  stone,  equally 
hard,— hat  the  tbir4  is  composed  of  iUahle  sandstone.  Whilst  the  sides  of 
the  high  range  are  covered  with  pines,  their  sommita  are  all  bare.  Thoee 
of  the  second  range  are  covered  with  olives  and  other  trees  ;  but  the  third 
or  lowest  range  is  entirely  bare,  but  in  the  Iiollows,  which  contain  some 
bmshwoof].  To  the  N.  of  Kughzee,  in  32"  '2(y  N.  lat.,  a  range  runs  E. 
from  the  Solimauny  as  far  as  Punniallee,  steep,  craggy,  and  hare,  scarcely 
passable,  but  in  one  place,  where  there  is  a  breach  in  the  range.  It  entis 
in  an  abrupt  cliff,  900  feet  high,  opposite  Punniallee.  Its  whole  length  is 
not  above  60  miles,  and  marks  the  bonndary  between  ^  plain  of  the  In- 
dus to  the  S.  and  the  hilly  eoontry,  whkh  immediately  succeeds,  to  the 
N.  Another  range,  called  the  Salt  range,  nms&E.fipom  the  SnfiMKoh, 
as  far  aa  Kallahaiigh  on  the  Indus  pissing  to  the  S.  of  Teerah.  At  Kal- 
iabangh  it  crosses  the  Indus  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  Indoa  passes 
through  a  gap  in  the  ridge,  350  yards  wi<ie,  and  stretches  across  part  of 
the  Punjaub,  and  ends  at  Jellaulpoor,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hydas- 
pes.  It  diminishes  in  height  as  it  gets  farther  S.E.  from  the  Sufteed  Koh. 
It  is,  however,  higher  and  broader  than  the  Snnniallee  hills.  It  abounds 
in  salt,  which  is  dug  out  in  various  places.  In  the  Punjaub  it  produces 
a  rock-salt  of  a  hrowniah  fane,  called  Lahore  salt.  N.  of  this  is  the  third 
imige,  ronning  firom  the  eastern  side  of  Snlfoed  Koh,  straigfat  E.  to  the 
^mIos,  and  beyond  it,  bnt  not  far,  as  that  river  pierces  it  at  Neelaub.  It 
Is  called  the  Teerah  range,  and  the  range  of  KJiyber,  becanse  inhabited 
liy  that  A%haan  tribe.   It  is  a  very  kilty  raage^  increasing  in  elevation 
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M  it  gow  wMlwudi  to  SuffMd  Koli.  In  RemeVs  memoir  M  nngo 
It  called  the  be^gfati  of  IKndia  Basteh,  and  are  described  as  craggy^ 
tteq>,  and  tramendoiis,  separatii^  the  Bunirushate  from  the  LumgiiiiB- 

Bte,  and  having  pretty  wide  valleys.  At  Kohaut,  near  its  eastern  extrem- 
ity, the  snow  lies  till  the  spring  is  far  atlvanced ;  and  even  on  the  parts 
atljacent  to  the  Indus  snow  tails  at  times.  From  the  Indus  to  Suffeed 
Koh,  this  range  runs  120  B.  miles  W.,  and  then,  piercing  the  Solimaaoy 
nnge  at  that  point  of  its  commeooeoMmt,  nms  &  nod  8.W.,  paaring  to 
the  E.  of  Ghiznee,  as  fiv  aa  80*  N.  lat.  and  67*  E.  loog.  of  Graenwicfa, 
wiiere  it  joins  the  Bdoochistaun  mountains.  This  range,  tfana  extended* 
may  he  justly  considered  as  the  Monies  Parveti  of  Ptolemy,  which  se- 
parated the  Indians  from  Arachosia  and  Paropamisus.  The  S.W.  ter> 
mination  of  this  range  is  called  Khurlukkee.  From  this  great  dividing 
range  others  are  projected  to  the  W.,  as  the  range  separating  Pisheen 
from  Shawl  oo  the  S.  The  oeatnd  elevation  of  this  lateral  range  ia  eallad 
Tnkkatoo,  the  Ughaat  point,  which  given  name  to  the  whde,  being  high 
and  steep  compared  with  tlie  surronnding  hills.  Another  range*  laiviaig 
to  the  S.  the  table  land  of  Kelaut,  runs  N.  and  N.E.  under  the  names  of 
Speen-Taizeh,  Khozuk^  and  Khnjeh  Amrann^  and  Toba  its  N.  K.  ex- 
tremity, where  it  joins  the  luiiin  range  near  the  source  of  the  Lora.  It 
is  stated  to  ha  u  broad  range,  but  neither  high  nor  steep  ;  but  it  rises  in 
devatHNi  as  it  proceeds  N.E.9  where  snow  liea  on  it  Ibr  three  months  aih 
nnally.  As  this  range  is  ealled  Roghasmae  where  it  rans  to  the  and 
Amraan  Khojeh  where  it  rans  N.E.,  the  andenl  aanm  Arachosia,  and  the 
modern  Aiokhajc^  have  very  probably  some  connection  with  tliis  ranpe, 
wliich  was  probably  the  northern  boundary  separating  it  from  Paropamisus. 
The  other  ranges,  which  ramify  from  the  main  mnge,  are  so  numerouN 
aud  so  interwoven,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  thing  like  a  clear 
dascriptiott  in  words ;  and  for  liirther  aatisftction»  the  readsr  iamimodin 
the  mape  of  FotUnger  and  Elphmttoo,  where  meie  will  he  oommmiicated 
by  n  single  glance  than  by  any  verbal  description.  district  of  Subz- 

wauTy  or  IsfezauFy  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  Afirliaunisiaun,  and  to  the  S.  of 
Heraut,  is  an  elevated  upland,  covered  with  loliy  mountains,  where  the 
snow  roinains  five  mouths  annually.  Thesti  are  a  continuation  of  the  Pa- 
ropamiiiiau  mass,  which  stretch  across  that  district  into  Persian  Khorassaun, 
and  are  covered  with  extensive  foieala. 

RiVBRS.]  Though  A%haunistann  be  n  coontry  of  hBfgedimnnaiwfct/il 
has  few  large  rivers.  Eicept  the  Indus,  its  eastern  bonndary,  they  are  all 
fordable  during  some  part  of  the  year.  The  largest  partake  of  the  charac- 
ter of  torrents,  which,  though  they  often  come  down  with  great  force,  yet 
soon  run  of!'.  Their  importance  is  also  diminished  by  the  drains  which  are 
made  from  them  for  irrigating  the  tields.  The  rivers  in  Westeni  Afghaunis- 
tam  am  the  FnmiA-rood^  tim  Etymandrus^  the  Kknuk-md,  the  Urghmm^ 
daub,  the  Tmiiek,  the  Urghetmmm,  and  the  Lora,  The  first  of  theae 
streama  riaee  abont  75  B.  miles  S.E.  of  Herant.  In  the  cold  season  it  is 
firom  50  to  60  yards  broad,  but  in  the  hot  season  it  is  unfordable  and  very 
rapid.  It  is  joined  above  Furrah  and  below  Gurane  by  a  branch  of  equal 
length  and  magnitude,  called  the  Jizia-roud.  It  falls  into  the  lake  of  Seis- 
taun  at  the  N.W.  angle,  after  a  course  of  200  miles  in  a  straight  line. 

The  EtymandruSf  Hindmind  or  HeimuHd,  Hermund  or  HeUmnd-^ioi 
it  goes  by  all  these  nmnea  risea  20  milea  W.of  Canhnl  at  the eoaleni ex- 
tremity of  the  Kehee  Babn.  It  is  composed  of  three  small  streams,  all  of 
whieh  oMot  at  Gardnndeewar,  20  miloe  bebw  thsur  sooroea.   It  rone  • 
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&W.  nd  thm  a  W.  miie  to  llie  kks  of  SeiUmn  of  (all  (MN>  B.  mttei, 
more  tbaa  800  of  which  aro  within  the  Ptoopomiwin  moantainiy  after 
which  it  cntMi  the  cultivated  plains  of  the  Dooraunaea.    These,  howevers 

are  not  of  any  great  brpadth,  and  the  river  soon  enters  a  desert  which  ex- 
tends all  the  way  to  its  termination  in  the  lake  of  Seiiitaun.  Though  for- 
dable  for  most  part  of  the  year  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course,  the  river 
is  still  a  coosidenU>le  stream/-*  The  Urghmndaub  rises  in  the  Ilazaureh 
failla,  80  milaa  N.E.  by  N.  of  Kandahar,  paaieo  within  Bvooom  of  it  toihe 
N.  «nd  W«»  Mid  joins  the  Helmund  five  coss  below  Girishk  on  its  left  bank, 
after  a  course  of  150  miles.  The  Kkmuh-rood  rises  at  Sakkur,  about  90  miles 
S.E.  of  Heraut,  and,  after  a  course  of  150  miles,  joins  the  Helmund  al 
Konesheen  on  its  right  bank.    It  is  larger  than  the  Urghundaub. 

In  Eastern  Afghaunistaun  the  most  noted  streams  are  the  river  of  Kliaush' 
kkaur,  the  river  of  Caubulf  the  Abba  Seettf  the  Koorumy  the  Gomul^  and 
ibe  BMnor  atraanw  watering  the  valleys  projecting  S.  ftom  the  HindoO" 
khoosb.  The  Khauskkhmtr  livw  ia  a  large  stream  which  riaas  in  the  anowj 
|>eak  of  Fooshteekhur,  being  separated  merely  by  an  intervening  ridge  from 
the  source  of  the  Oxus  to  the  N.    From  this  point  it  runs  S.VV.,  having 
two  ranges  of  lofty  snow-clad  mountains  bordering  its  course  all  the  way  to 
tlie  Uiudookboosh.  Near  Droosb 't  receives  the  Shccs/ia,  a  large  stream,  from 
the  N.E.,  and  then,  passing  through  a  gap  ot  the  Ilindookhoosb,  it  entere 
the  diatrid  of  Kattflfe^  or  Kaafireestann,  having  on  ita  i^gfat  the  aaaabem 
projectioo  of  thai  langa,  and  on  ila  left  monntama  of  greal  defalwo,  but 
not  bearing  perpetual  snow,  running  parallel  to  it.    Havuig  passed  the 
snowy  peak  of  Coond  to  the  S.W.,  it  pierces  the  subalpine  ranges  to  the 
S.,  and  rushes  with  great  violence  into  the  valley  of  the  Caubul  river,  which 
it  joins  at  the  village  of  Kamma,  after  a  comparative  course  of  330  B.  miles. 
The  combined  stream  of  the  Kbauslikhaur  and  river  of  Caubul  runs  100 
milea  eartward  tiU  H  joina  the  ladw  three  nilea  abova  the  fortrem  of  At- 
tack en  the  opposite  bank.  The  rifor  of  CauM  ia  foroMd  by  the  jnnctioB 
of  the  Ohorebmnd  and  Punjthur  river  below  Chiaiakar,  and  ia  thete  called 
the  Baran  river  in  Baber's  mpmoirs.    Both  these  streams  are  very  con- 
siderable, the  formiT  coming  from  the  Hindookhoosh  peak,  N.  of  Bau- 
mecaun,  and  the  latter  100  miles  E.  of  it  from  the  same  range,  the  one 
running  S.E.  and  the  other  S.\V.  to  their  junction.    At  Chiarakar  the 
Ghonbaad  leoeivea  the  livar  of  Shibierioo,  coming  50  nulea  from  the  W. 
at  the-  foot  of  the  Shiber  paaa.   At  Baaieekaab  the  Baraa,  or  combined 
etream  <^  the  Ghorebnnd  and  Pun^^hnr,  receives  the  river  of  Ghiznee^  a 
stream  little  inferior  to  either,  which  rises  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  Ghiznee^ 
passes  by  that  once  renowned  capital  of  Subuktajee  Mohammed,  and  run- 
ning N.  and  N.E.,  receives  in  its  progress  the  little  river  of  Caubul,  a  stream 
ten  yards  broad,  and  which  runs  in  the  snowy  hill  of  Kohee  Baba.  This 
aamll  alraandet  eommaaieateaitaaana  to  the  whole  river  as  far  as  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Baian  at  Baareekaab,  though  in  atrict  propriety  it  ahonld  be 
called  the  river  of  Ghi/nee.    From  this  point  of  junction  the  "tfPif  of  tha 
Baran  is  lost  in  that  of  the  Caubul  river,  which  runs  eastwards  rapidly, 
beii^  increased  in  its  courw  by  all  the  hrooka  that  on  either  aide  im 

•  By  MNM  niiMwmntsfelfl  owniKht  In  the  Appendix  to  Klphinston  s  (^Hubul,  tho 
whole  fourw  of  this  river  is  made  only  S60  miles,  'im  to  CJii  InIjIc  and  KHl  from  thence 
to  the  lake  of  Seistaun ;  whi  n,  by  the  map  itself,  the  direct  dutsooe  of  the  latter  portion 
b  at  leo«t  S40  miles ;  and  Klphinston,  io  Ui  Mcomd  editioilt  dsw  Ml  sppcsr  tu  haie 
noticed  the  mistalie  or  obsorved  the  discreprinry,  for  in  bis  account  he  makes  the  whole 
eoorw  of  the  Helmund  only  4O0  instead  of  tiOO  milea  a«  in  his  own  m^n.  exduuvo  of 
ItswiadiBg^  wMokarsnMBf  andgnss. 
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down  from  the  bofdering  hilk,  tifi  it  BMti  the  Klwwhliw  rifw  «l  Kim- 
9M,  when  the  whole  stream  takes  the  name  of  the  Kamwia,  fioin  the  TUlage 
at  the  junction.    From  the  plain  of  Cavbnl  £.  to  the  plain  of  Jullalhhad 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  liyer,  the  country  is  called  Nemgraliaor,  or  the 
nine  rivers,  because  so  many  in  that  space  descend  from  the  liills  on  the  S. 
to  the  Canhul  river.  On  tlie  N.  side,  the  rivers  of  Tugow  and  Oozbe*»n, 
and  the  combined  stream  of  Alinhung  and  Aiiiigalmr  join  the  Caubiil 
above  its  iunction  with  the  Khaushkaur.  Above  Noushehra,  the  Kawiua 
veceiyes  the  riTer  of  Semad  (the  SuatUu  of  Ptolemy),  a  laige  atnam  qoim* 
poaed  of  the  Pnojcoim  and  Lundye  atreams,  the  om  coming  horn  the  N.W. 
and  the  other  from  the  N.E^  and  meeting  at  Tutookaun  Mntkannee*  whero 
the  name  of  both  is  lost  in  that  of  the  Sewad.  From  the  aonvceaof  both  te 
the  junction  is  50  miles,  and  as  much  from  the  confluence  to  its  exit  in  the 
Kamma.  From  such  an  accession  of  numerous  streams — not  to  name  tho<e 
which  come  from  the  Teerah  hills  on  the  S. — the  Kamma,  or  river  of  Cau- 
bul  should  be  a  veiy  large  river  ;  but  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  for  internal  com- 
munication, being  too  rapid  to  admit  of  navigation,  having  numerous  rapids 
and  whirlpools.  At  the  ndley  of  Peshawer  the  rim  is  broken  into  tfarae 
great  branches,  which  re-nnite  12  milea  bebw  nt  Dobnndee,  Uie  moat 
northern  receiving  the  Sewad  river  two  coss  above  Hnabtnu^ur,  five  firoai 
Dobundee»  and  fifteen  miles  N.E.  of  Peshawer.*^  Opposite  Nouahehra,  bo- 
low  the  re-union,  the  whole  river  was  400  yards  broad  in  the  middle  of  June, 
deep,  clear,  and  rapid.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Indus  are 
numerous  rocks,  and  a^i  both  nvers  run  with  vast  rapidity,  the  night  and 
the  sound  produced  by  the  (iasliing  of  tlu'lr  waters  arc  gi^and  and  sublime. 
A  great  accession  of  water  is  here  made  to  the  Indus,  for,  though  it  be 
aometunes  fordable  above  the  junction,  it  ia  never  so  below  it.  From  the 
aonree  of  the  Khanshkanr  river  to  this  point  ia  above  400  mUee»  and  from 
tiiat  of  the  Ghorebund  above  300  miles.  The  Abba  Seen  is  a  small  siiiaai 
entering  the  Indus  at  Mullai,  on  the  right  bank,  aboni  100  miles  above 
Attock.  It  rises  about  1 20  miles  N.W.  of  its  mouth,  in  a  snowy  peak  of  the 
Hindookhomh,  called  Son  Chukesur.  'Diis  stream  has  been  mistaken  by  the 
neighbouring  Afghauns  for  the  principal  stream  of  the  Indus.  From  the  N. 
side  of  the  same  mountain  the  Shusha  rises  and  runs  W.  to  the  Khaushkaur 
river.  The  Koorrum  is  a  pretty  large  stream,  rising  12  miles  S.W.  of 
Hniyoob,  £»N.£.  of  GHiiBDeey  and  wmch,  after  a  course  of  115  miles,  joins 

EUfAintton's  map  contradicts  hU  description,  for  thnre  the  Sewad  river  cnten 
the  Kamma  below  Hushtnusgur,  instead  of  above  or  to  the  W.  of  it,  and  not  into  tbo 
northern  branch,  as  he  says,  but  below  the  point  where  they  all  unite  into  one  •towns. 
In  another  plao«>  he  milker  the  Burriiidoo,  or  river  of  Boonere,  enter  the  Indus  at  Dex- 
bcnd  SO  m^lM  above  TmihaUa,  whereas  his  map  malua  it  «nt«r  the  lodiu  more  than  80 
miles  bdow  Torhaila,  or  40  miles  below  Derlwnd.  It  is  impo«l1ile  far  want  of  farHicr 
information  to  say  whi-thor  the  verbal  deJMription  ortlie  map  in  these  instancen  berii^ht, 
but  such  i>oth  cannot  be.  Mr  Elphinston  has  candidly  acknowledged  an  error  in  his  uma 
respecting  the  course  of  lbs  BQore  river,  wliicb  be  makes  to  rim  S»  E.  to  ths  Sewai 
river,  ana  to  join  it  half  way  below  the  confluence  of  the  Punjrtira  niid  Ltindye  river*. 
He  now  aays  that  thu  Uijore  river  joins  the  i'unjcora  river  a  march  or  two  above  its 
unetka  with  the  Lundye  river,  so  that  it  runs  to  the  N.  E.  faulead  of  to  the  S.  E.  as 
n  the  map.    It  is  jnimd  by  the  Jondul  or  Chindoul  river  a  march  below  Bijore  in 
its  course  to  the  Purijcura.    Rennel  also,  in  his  map,  makes  the  Bijore  and  Chindool 
rivers  fall  into  the  Punfcora  river  above  its  confluence  with  the  Lundye  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  fact  i-i  jdain  from  Huber  himself,  who  tells  us  that  he  marched  from  iiijore  to  its 
junction  with  the  Chindoul,  and  from  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  Bijore  river  with 
the  Punjcora.  Hotbtnoffgur,  though  it  be  plainly  on  the  iiewad  river,  is  also  placed,  in 
Elphinston'a  map,  on  the  Kamma,  imanediately  b«low  the  confluence  of  tba  ibite 
branches,  and  above  the  junction  of  tbo  Sowad  with  the  Kamma.    The  tmtb  IMPM 
to  be  this,  that  Hmbtnuggar  aiaiMto  4iii  the  Seivad  river,  wbidi  a  fbw  niln  bdnr 
enters  the  Kamma. 
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the  Indas  3  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kaomlwralla.  The  hed  of  tliis  stream,  whpn 
crossed  by  the  British  eniba«*sy,  in  February,  was  furlongs  broad,  the 
stream  shallow,  with  only  one  foot  water,  the  bed  sandy,  but  its  descent 
is  very  great,  and  it  must  be  very  rapid  on  the  melting  of  the  snow.  It 
was  than  at  ita  lowaat  pmet,  and  must  in  summer  be  a  deep  and  powerfal 
amam.  A  nnoiber  of  caaak  broogfat  lirmn  it  inio  the  Emkhall 
siderably  diminish  ita  atraam  near  ita  jimctioii  with  the  Indus.  It  is  joined 
hy  the  Gumbehi  at  Lakkee.  The  next  atream  to  the  S»la  the  Gomid^  a  river 
of  mnch  longer  course  than  the  Koomm  ;  but  ita  walara  notwithstanding 
never  reach  the  Indus,  but  when  swelled  by  the  rains.  Tliis  river  is  the 
Cow  iT/w// of  D* Anvil le,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Rennel,  and  has  been  confounded 
by  them  with  the  Koonnn,  or  the  river  of  Bughzan  and  Bunnoo.  D'An- 
rille  represents  this  diminutive  btream  as  larger  than  the  Indus  or  the 
Kamma ;  and  Rennel  calls  it  the  Chreat  River  qf  Bunguth^  whereas  the 
BoDgoahifete  ia  not  watered  by  that  river  at  all,  hot  b^  the  Koomm,  which 
ia  hnt  a  amall  atraam  eomparad  to  the  Kamma,  or  nVer  of  Canbnl.  Dif- 
ferent other  streams  to  the  S.  of  the  Gomul,  issue  from  the  mountaina  at 
Zirknnee,  Detanbund,  Choudway  Wnkwa,  all  mnning  through  yalleys,  and 
the  two  latter  completely  pierce  the  mountains  of  Solimaun,  one  rising  in 
Spnsta  and  the  other  in  the  Moosakhail  district,  both  W»  of  that  range,  and 
both  reaching  the  Indus  when  swelled  with  the  rain. 

Lake  of  Aiibistaudeh.'^  There  is  only  one  small  lake  in  all  Afghaun- 
istaun.  it  is  called  Aubistaudehj  which  iu  Persian  means  '  standing  wa- 
ter,' and  Hea  to  the  S.  of  Ghisnee.  The  tract  snrronnding  this  lake  forma 
s  baain,  of  which  it  ia  the  centre,  and  ia  free  from  hills,  moderately  fertile, 
forming  the  highest  part  of  the  elevated  upland  of  Ghiznee.  All  the 
atreams  to  the  W.  of  the  Mammye  range,  N.  of  Guashteh,  S.  of  Ghiz- 
nee, and  £.  of  Mookloor,  run  into  this  lake,  as  the  Puttsse,  the  Jilga,  the 
Guashteh,  and  otliors.  In  dry  weather  this  lake  is  from  three  to  four  miles 
in  diameter,  but  it  is  twice  as  much  after  floods.  Its  water  is  salt.  It  ap- 
pears, from  Baber  s  description  of  it,  to  be  much  fret^ueuted  by  water- 
fowl of  yariouB  kinds. 


CHAP.    IIL^LIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

CSimate.']  Afgbaunistaun,  like  India,  is  subjected  to  the  S.W.  monsoon, 
but  in  a  much  less  degree,  (its  force  being  exhausted  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea,)  and  is  not  at  all  perceptible  at  CandtUiai*.    It  is,  however, 
much  more  felt  in  the  north-eastern  part,  which  it  receives  from  the  £. 
The  countriea  nnder  the  Hindookhooah,  such  aa  Pnckholee,  Boonere,  and 
Sewad,  have  all  a  ahare  of  the  monsoon  rains,  which  diminiah  as  they  go 
W.,  and  at  Sewad  are  reduced  to  a  month  of  donda,  with  occasional 
showers,  near  the  end  of  Jaly  and  beginning  of  Angnat   The  rain  which 
falls  in  winter,  and  which  assumes  the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  place,  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  agriculture 
than  the  SAV.  monsoon.    Except  in  the  districts  above-specified,  it  is  the 
most  considerable  rainy  season  in  Afghaunistaiin.  Where  it  falls  in  the  form 
of  snow  it  is  the  most  b<'ne6cial  to  agriculture,  but  where  it  falls  as  rain  it 
is  less  so  than  that  of  the  spring,  the  inferior  quantity  of  the  latter  being 
more  than  compensated  by  the  opportnneneaa  of  ita  fall.   The  spring  rain 
fidla  generally  at  different  tamea,  for  a  fortnight  in  aome  placea,  and  for  a 
month  in  othera.   Both  thb  and  the  winter  rain  come,  it  ia  said,  from  the 
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W.   From  die  varied  nttiira  of  iIm  ewfaoe  la  AfghaimlKeMn,  the  eUmte 
mwt  be  neceeierily  veiy  Tariooe;  mocb  meve  eo^  than  from  the  mem  dtf- 
foreooe  of  ktitade.   It  k  also  materially  affwted  by  the  dbeetum  of  the 
prenilmg  winds.    Some  blow'  over  snowy  aM«ntaia%  otiien  mn  healed  ia 
anomier  and  rendered  cold  in  winter  by  passing  over  deeerte,  eema  piaem 
are  refreshed  in  snrnmer  by  breezes  from  moigter  countries,  and  some  aie 
so  surrounded  by  bills  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  any  wind  whatever.    In  the 
plain  of  Caubul  the  wind  in  spring  blows  incessantly  from  the  N.,  and  i«i 
hence  called  the  breeze  of  Perwaun,  a  town  N.  of  Caubul,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Hindookhoosh.    In  the  .diatriet  of  Peehawer,  which  is  a  low  plain, 
anmrnnded  by  hllle  eioept  on  the  E.,  the  air  te  modi  eonHned  aad  tliehem 
greatly  mcieiMed.   In  tM  anmmer  of  1809,  erteemed  aa  a  mild  oae^  die 
thermometer,  suspended  in  a  tent  artificially  cooled^  stood  for  several  days 
at  112"  and  113%  which  is  as  high  as  in  the  hottest  parts  of  India,  and  its 
greatest  heat,  in  the  sun,  Mr  Elphinston  judges,  would  be  120%  and  its 
frrentest  depression  in  the  course  of  the  year  25".    ))ut  the  duration  of  this 
heat  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  an  Indian  summer,  and  is  compensated  by  a 
much  colder  winter,  and  tlie  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  sublime  Hindoo- 
khoosh are  ever  in  sight,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  eternal  winter. 
Alter  die  middle  of  July  a  oold  wmd  sets  in  from  the      which  prodnem 
cool  and  dondy  weedier,  and  winter  is  redconed  to  commence  In  the  latlar 
ludf  of  September,  and  the  socceediag  mondis  grow  progressively  colder 
till  February,  and  hoar  frost  fraqnendy  covers  the  groond  to  die  middfe  ef 
March,  in  the  mornings.    After  that,  the  solar  heat  Inereases  so  much,  as 
to  be  disagreeable  by  8  a.  m.,  and  the  weather  gets  gradually  hotter  till 
May,  when  the  very  wind,  which  previously  tempered  the  increasing  hear, 
becomes  itself  heated.    Western  Afghaunistaun  ia,  however,  colder  than 
Eastern  Afghaunistaun  ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  the  western  winds  are  much 
colder  than  those  from  the  east.    But  the  coldest  parts  are  those  imme- 
diatdy  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  die  dividmg  range.   Thoagh  Canddiar  hm, 
companitively»  a  hot  climate,  and  haa  no  snow  In  wmter,  yet  it  gets  gra> 
dually  colder  to  the  S.  N.  and  E.  In  this  last  directioo,  as  we  ascend  the 
valley  of  the  Tumuk,  the  cold  increases  at  every  stage  and  the  summer 
beat  proportionally  diminishes.   Even  at  Kelantee  Ghiljee  snowfalls  often 
and  lasts  long,  and  the  Tumuk  is  often  frozen  so  as  to  hear  a  man,  and  yet 
it  is  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Tumuk  valley.    In  the  high  tract,  S.  of  that 
valley,  the  cold  is  very  great.    To  the  N.  of  Ghiznee  the  cold  gradually 
diminishes,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Kohdamaun  and  Kohistaun,  N.  of  Caubnl, 
where  it  again  increases,  and  that  gradually,  as  the  country  rises  towards 
die  Hmdeokboosh.   Canbnl  itself  being  lower  than  Ghixnee,  and  men 
iadosed  by  bills,  is  not  so  oold  as  it.   Tb»  cold  of  winter  is  equal  to,  and 
more  steady,  than  that  of  England ;  bat  the  enmmer  is  modi  hotter,  In  so 
much  so,  that  the  people  are  nnwillmg  to  expose  tbemsdves  to  its  influence 
during  that  season.    The  climate  may  be  generally  pronounced  dry,  and 
little  subject  to  rain,  fogs,  or  clouds.    We  kno.v  too  little  of  the  climate 
to  say  precisely  what  is  its  degree  of  salubrity.    The  inhabitants  appear 
generally  stout,  active,  and  of  larj^er  size  than  those  of  India,  and  few  of 
those  epidemic  diseases,  which  make  so  much  havoc  in  other  countries,  as 
the  plague,  cholera  morbus,  and  yellow  fever,  are  known  there.  Fevers 
and  agnes  are  common  In  antnmn,  and  are  sometimes  fdt  in  spring. 
Cooghs,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  climate  whose  variations  an  eoddan 
end  Iraqaent,  are  very  common  and  troublesome,  and  dangerona  in  fnnter. 
The  amall-pox  carries  off  many,  and  the  vaccine  inoculation  has  not  yet 
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beoi  mtrodaeed  into  comnum  praetioe.   Ophthalaiia  b  a  conunoii  dia^ 
ease. 

Animalsr\    Lions  are  rare,  but  tigen  and  leopards  are  nmneroiis  in 

Eastern  Afghaunietaun.  Wolves,  hysenns,  jackals,  foxes,  and  hares,  are 
abundant.  Bears  are  very  common  in  all  tbe  woody  mountains.  Many 
kinds  of  deer,  including  tbe  elk,  are  found  in  all  tbe  mountains,  but  ante- 
lopes are  rare,  and  coniined  to  tbe  plains.  Wild  sbeep  and  wild  goats  are 
common  in  the  eastern  hills.  Porcupines,  hedge-hogs,  mangooses.,  ferrets, 
and  wild  dogs,  are  nnmerons,  and  qies  are  found  in  the  valley  of  tbe 
Kbaashkanr  river.  In  the  monntdns  the  flying-fox  is  found.  Canbnl  was 
once  a  great  mart  for  horses,  not  less  than  60,000  being  annually  Inonght 
into  this  country  from  the  Usbec  Tartars,  Sheep  is  the  great  stock  of  the 
pastoral  tribes,  of  the  kind  called  in  Peraian  doomba,  bavinij  tails  a  foot 
broad,  almost  entirely  composed  of  fat.  A  long-haired  sjxH  i<'s  of  cats, 
called  boorauksy  is  much  esteemed,  and  great  numbers  of  this  species  aro 
annually  exported  to  tbe  neighbouring  countries.  It  is  remarkable  that 
neither  elephants  nor  rliiooceroses  ai*e  now  to  be  found  W.  of  the  Indus,  a1- 
though  the  latter  existed  in  Baber's  days,  and  tbe  former  in  those  of 
Alennder  the  Great,  who  seems  to  hare  procured  them  in  the  lower  relleys 
of  Sewad  end  Boonere,  near  the  Indus.  That  both  are  not  now»  as  then, 
.  to  be  found,  seems  evidence  that  the  country  is  better  peopled  and 
more  cultivated  than  in  those  days.  Tbe  feathered  tribes,  both  wild, 
tame,  and  aquatic,  are  numerous.  Of  eafjles  there  are  two  or  three  species, 
and  of  hawks  many.  Herons,  cranes,  and  storks,  are  common,  as  are  wild 
ducks,  geese,  swans,  partridges,  quails,  and  tbat  beautiful  bird  tbe  Greek 
partridge,  called  in  India  the  hill-chuekorey  and  cupk  by  the  Persians  and 
Afg^atms.  Cuckoos  which  are  rare,  and  magpies  whicn  are  unknown,  in 
India,  abound  in  Afi^nmstaun,  but  neither  peacocks  nor  parrots  exist  there. 
Of  the  reptiles  of  this  country,  the  snakes  are  mostly  mnocent,  but  tbe  scor- 
pions of  Pesbawer  are  notorious  for  their  size  and  renom,  yet  their  bite  is 
seldom  or  never  fotal.  There  are  no  crocodiles,  but  turtles  and  tortoises 
are  common. 

Veg€tation.~\  Very  little  is  known  of  tbe  vegetation.  Tbe  best  account 
we  have  is  from  Baber  himself,  who  is  lavish  in  bis  pniiscs  of  it,  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  though  a  florist  he  was  no  botanist,  and  Mr 
Elphinston  was  no  farther  W.  than  Pesbawer.  Both  he  and  Baber  agree 
in  their  admiration  of  the  beantifol  plain  of  Pesbawer,  oorered  with  a  ya- 
ried  prefosion  of  tbe  richest  vegetation.  The  orehards  scattered  over  the 
country,  contain  a  profusion  of  plum,  apple,  peach,  pear,  quince,  and  pome- 
granate-trees, which  display  a  variety  and  brilliancy  of  blossom,  seldom 
equalled,  and  never  excelled,  whilst  the  uncultivated  parts  present  a  thick 
elastic  soil,  never  equalled  but  in  some  parts  of  England.  This  rich  plain 
is  also  plentifully  irrigated  by  water-courses  and  canals.  Never  was  a 
spot,  says  Elphinston,  of  tbe  same  extent  better  peopled.  The  bearings  of 
32  villages  were  taken  from  one  height,  all  within  tbe  compass  of  four 
miles,  all  large,  neat,  clean,  and  set  off  with  trees.  Every  stream,  bow- 
ever  small,  had  a  little  bridge  of  masonry,  ornamented  with  a  small  tower 
at  each  end.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  tr^  on  the  plain  were  mulberries 
or  other  trees.  Several  picturesque  groups  of  trees  adorn  the  plain,  and 
tamarisks  here  grow  to  tlie  height  of  40  feet.  Baber  praises  the  anemo- 
nies  and  other  wild  flowers  tbat  ornament  the  meadows  of  Pesbawer  :  El- 
phinston, on  the  contrary,  saw  none  of  these,  but  says  tbat  the  want  of 
these  was  fully  compensated,  in  bis  eyes,  by  the  prufosiou  of  dandeUoos 
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and  other  weeds  80  common  in  England.  Roses  are  abundant.  English 
flowers  are  found  m  the  gardens  of  Peshawer :  but  the  gardens  of  Caubul 
m  tbe  boMt  of  the  Afghaans.  The  fruits,  both  of  cold  and  hot  climates, 
WB  fomui  in  the  ynamty  of  Csnbal.  Tboae  of  the  cold  dutricts  ere  grapes, 
pom^rajiatea,  apricot%  pears,  applet,  quinces,  jojubes,  dAmsoDs,  elmonds, 
and  walnuts,  all  in  q^reat  abundance.  Tbe  cberry-trees  were  introduced 
by  Baber  hinisplf  from  India,  and  now  thrive  well.  The  fruits  of  the  hot 
climates  are  oranges,  citrons,  amluks,  and  sugar-cane.  The  wines  of  Dereh- 
Nur  are  fainouH  over  all  the  Lumghaiuito,  and  are  of  two  kinds,  yellow 
and  red.  The  grapes  of  Ghiznee  are  &uperiur  to  those  of  Caubul,  and  its 
meWns  more  abundant.  Madder  is  the  chief  object  of  cultivation  in  this 
district,  and  is  the  most  profitable  crop.  On  tbe  slopes  of  tbe  Hindoo- 
khoosh  are  many  forests  of  pines,  firs,  oaks,  and  mastic  Tbe  pistaduo- 
trae  grows  wild  in  the  Hindiikohoosb.  Amongst  the  mountain-pines  the 
jelgoozeh  is  remarkalilc  for  cones  larger  than  artichokes,  which  contain  seeds 
resembling  pistachio-nuts.  To  the  S.  of  Ghiznee  the  country  is  destitute  of 
wood,  but  in  the  plain  of  Shilgur  many  planes  and  poplars  are  planted  for 
tbe  sake  of  the  timber,  the  want  of  which  is  felt  over  ail  this  region. 

Minemlogi/,']  little  is  known  of  Ibe  mmeralogy  of  Afghauolstann. 
Gold  w  foond  in  the  streams  that  flow  from  the  Hmdook^MMb.  The 
fable  of  vegetable  gold  found  in  the  country  of  the  Yusnfayea  arises  from 
the  particles  of  gold  washed  into  the  fields  when  those  streams  are  in  flood* 
Baber  says  that  there  are  mines  of  silver  and  lazulite  in  the  hills  of  Ghor- 
bund.  The  former  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  country  of  the  Kau- 
feers,  in  the  upper  riduos  of  the  Hlndooklioosh,  and  whole  cliffs  of  lazu- 
lite overlmng  the  river  of  Kaushkaur,  between  Chitraul  and  the  Yusufzye 
eoontiT.  Mines  of  knd  and  antimonjr  nixed  occur  in  the  oonntrf  of 
the  Amdees,  and  in  thst  of  tbe  Hasanrehs*  of  lead  in  Upper  Bnngnsh, 
and  in  the  districts  of  the  Zmurrees  and  the  Kaukers.  Iron  is  abundant 
Moong  the  Vizeerees,  in  tbe  district  of  Bijore,  and  the  adjoining  hills,  where 
are  also  indications  of  copper.  Alum  is  mada  from  tbe  clay  at  KaUa- 
baugh,  where  are  also  whole  cliffs  of  rock-salt. 

Stale  of  Agriculture.^  Tlie  business  of  cultivation  is  conducted  in 
Afgbauoistaua  by  tive  classes  of  peii^on^ :  1.  IVoprietors  who  cultivate 
thdr  own  lands.  2.  TeMnts  who  pay  rent,  eiUier  in  money  or  a  flxed 
proportion  of  the  produce.  S*  BuoBgurM,  the  same  as  the  metayers  in 
France.  4.  Hired  labourers ;  and  5.  VilleinSy  who  cultivate  their  lords' 
lands  without  wages.  Landed  property  is  more  efually  divided  here  than 
in  most  countrii-s.  Small  proprietors  are  numerous.  One  great  reason  of 
this,  is  the  Mohammedan  law,  which  enjoins  the  equal  division  of  every 
man's  estate  amongst  all  his  sons,  which  pri'vents  tlu?  <:rcat  accumulation 
of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  consequently  of  a  powerful 
hereditary  landed  aristocracy.  The  value  of  land  is  said  to  bo  from  9  to  12 
yews*  purchase,  and  the  longest  period  of  a  1ease»  five  years.  Iiabourers 
•sa  hind  and  paid  chiefly  by  the  bosgus.  The  general  time  of  service  is 
nine  meolhs,  and  the  common  rate,  when  they  are  paid  in  money*  is  SO 
inpees  or  £3  lfi«.  besides  food  and  clothing.  In  towns  the  common  wages 
of  a  labourer  are  \\d.  a  day  with  food,  and  in  Caiululiar  from  Gr/  to  Id  a 
day.  In  Caubul  51bs.  of  wheat  may  be  liad  for  2(/,  and  in  the  country 
the  same  sum  will  purchase  one  lialf  more.  There  are  two  harvests  in 
most  parts  of  AfgimuaibUun  annually,  one  sown  in  spring  and  reaped  in 
antnmn>  and  another  sown  in  the  end  of  autumn  and  reaped  in  summer. 
Tunaipa  are  much  cultivaled  in  aome  parts  as  food  for  cstlle.  Ginger, 
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Cnmeric,  md  sagar-ctiio,  are  gronm  In  the  etttern  parta,  bnl  the  ettltiftf^ 
fioA  of  the  last  ia  eonftned  to  the  rich  pUUni   ThecsaM»4nl  plantia  ooni- 

inon  over  the  whole  oonatryy  under  the  name  of  htidanjur.  Madder 
aboimdi  over  all  the  western  parts.  This  root  is  only  found  in  oold  oli* 
mates,  and  with  it  most  of  India  is  Bupplied  from  Afghaunistaun.  To- 
bacco is  generally  cultivated  as  a  favoahle  plant,  the  Afghauna  being  mach 
addicted  to  the  use  of  snuff. 

Commerce.'\  Afghauidstaun,  being  a  very  mountainous  inland  country, 
without  a  single  navigable  river,  and  containing  a  population  principally 
paatmal»  has  bat  little  ooTatnerce,  and  that  conducted  wholly  by  eaimvanau 
Its  exportable  articles  are  bnt  feur,  and  these  are  principally  fhiits  and 
hones.  Lymg  between  Persia,  Tooikistaan,  and  India,  it  is  meielf  a 
thoroughfare  for  the  merchants  of  th^e  countries.  Its  chief  commerce 
was  with  India,  but  it  has  declined  much  of  late,  from  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  perpetually  changing  masters,  and  the  growing  extent  of 
British  domination  in  India.  Formerly,  there  was  a  great  exportation  of 
horses  from  Toorkistaun  through  Caubul,  for  supplying  the  Indian  armies. 
Large  armies  of  horse  are  now  changed  for  small  ones  of  infantry,  and 
there  onr  officers  prefer  Arabian  steeds.  The  natife  armies  hare  also 
dimintshed,  as  the  circle  of  their  power  has  been  drcnmscribed,  and  if  the 
breeding  steeds  of  the  Indin  company  be  sncoessfnl,  the  horBe*trade  be* 
tween  Toorkistaun  and  India,  through  Canbnl,  will  he  annihilated  ;  bnt 
the  internal  commerce  in  horses  is  increasing,  many  of  the  Afghann  farmers 
buying  them  now  who  never  thought  of  doing  ao  formeily. 


CHAP.  IV.— P0FULATI0N-.X«ANQUAG£>a£LIG10N. 

On  the  subject  of  population  we  hare  nothmg  bnt  mere  conjecture^  Whilst 
the  Afghann  domination  was  at  ite  height,  the  population,  it  is  estimated 

by  Elpbmston,  must  have  been  14,000,000  at  least.  But  in  the  present 
dismembered  state  of  the  Afghaun  monarchy,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
is  the  population  of  Afghaunistaun  Proper,  in  distinction  from  those  nu- 
merous provinces  lately  comprehended  politically  under  tliat  name.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  confessedly  Afghauns,  but  what  proportion 
these  bear  to  the  other  classes,  cannot  be  determined.  Balbi  estimates  the 
whole  population  at  6,500,000,  but  be  includes  Seistaon  and  Mooltauu 
under  Afghaunistann,  as  also  fianik  and  Badakshann.  Elpfaniston  calcu- 
lates the  whole  nnmber  of  A%haiins  at  4,300,000,  but  ht  this  he  includes 
the  Aigbanns  of  Herant,  and  of  its  population  as  a  distbet  prorinoe  he 
gires  no  account,  nor  indeed  could  he  without  documents.  Bnt  as,  ac- 
cording to  his  accounts,  the  hulk  of  the  population  in  the  vicinity  of  He- 
raut  are  Taujiks,  wliilst  those  of  the  Paropamisan  country  are  Tartars,  and 
those  of  Seistaun  are  all  Taujiks,  if  his  estimate  be  adopted,  we  cannot 
reckon  the  Afghauns  under  4,000,000,  excluding  those  of  lieraut.  He 
cla^ises  the  Afghauns  under  the  tlu'ee  great  divisions  of  DoorciuneeSt  GhiU 
jies,  and  wBMooranssf,  the  two  former  belonging  to  the  western  part,  and 
the  last  to  the  eastern  part,  of  Afghaunistann ;  besides  these  thore  are  a 
great  number  of  minor  tribes* 

Charaeiet,'\  The  Afghauns  being  composed  of  a  great  many  tribes 
have  a  proportionate  modification  of  character.  The  Doorauoees,  Ghiljies, 
Euzofzyes,  and  Cankers,  differ  from  oacli  other  in  several  traits  of  dispo- 
sition.   The  Doorauoees  bear  the  pre-emiueuce  for  hospitality,  coun^i 
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and  elevation  of  character,  for  liberality,  and  humanity.  They  are  the 
most  polished  racp,  and,  unlike  most  other  Af^;hauii  tribes,  they  have  no 
internal  feuds.  The  Gbiljic^  are  more  turlmlent  and  less  civilized  thau 
the  Doorauaees,  and  their  chiefs  have  not  the  same  mflmmce  over  tbeir 
respective  tribee  as  those  of  the  fonner,  and  henee  mternal  fends  are  fre- 
quent. When  the  Ghiljies  were  under  a  kmd  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment,  the  chiefs  were  possessed  of  authority  sufficient  to  regulate  the 
concerns  of  their  respective  tribes.  But  with  the  fall  of  tho  monarchy 
the  chiefs  p^adually  lost  that  power  they  then  possessed  ;  and  a  democracy 
ill  every  tribe  has  succeeded,  which  gives  rise  to  perjx'tual  internal  feuds. 
The  Euzofzyes  are  the  most  turbulent  and  rapacious  of  all  the  Afghauus. 
Every  community,  however  small,  is  independent  of  another,  and  they  live 
in  almost  constant  mutual  bostiUty.  The  Eosofsyes  of  the  upper  conn- 
tries,  compared  with  those  of  the  plams,  are  remarkably  sober,  and  free 
from  vice,  whibt  the  latter  are  notorious  for  every  vice.  The  Caukers 
are  rude,  ignorant,  and  peaceable,  and  have  nothing  of  the  predatory  cha- 
racter common  to  the  other  Afghauns.  Hospitality  i^^  a  common  feature 
of  the  Afghaun  character.  Their  manners  are  fnmk  and  opiMi,  and  they 
want  the  subtlety  and  mendacity  of  the  Pei'sians.  Tiiey  are  all  fond  of 
independence,  which  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  as  to  have  prodnced 
anarchy  amongst  most  of  the  tribes.  They  are  divided  into  almost  innu- 
merable petty  clans,  but,  unlike  our  Scottsh  Highlanders,  the  clannish 
attachment  of  the  Afghauns  is  more  to  the  community  than  to  the  chief. 

Manners  and  Customs,']  Tho  manner  of  life  is  very  various  among 
the  Afghauna,  who  may  be  divided  into  the  two  cla<9ses  of  shepherds  and 
agriculturists, — or  the  (hvollers  in  tents,  and  the  dwellers  in  houses.  The 
former  are  most  numerous  in  the  west ;  the  latter  in  the  east :  the  number 
of  the  former,  in  Elphinston's  opinion,  seems  to  be  diminishing,  and  those 
of  the  latter  increasing.  This  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  pastoral 
population  and  their  flocks,  which  has  compelled  the  sliepherd,  who  found 
his  means  narrowed  as  his  wants  extended,  to  add  to  bis  means  of  sup- 
port by  tillage,  a  change  !)y  which  ten  acres  are  made  to  support  more 
mouths  t1>an  as  many  miles  could  do  before.  The  tents  of  tiie  Aftrhaun 
shepherds  are  all  bliick,  being  made  ot  coarse  black  blankets,  or  black 
camlet,  as  is  the  case  in  most  parts  of  PerAia.  Their  manners  and  mode 
of  life  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  other  pastoral  tribes ;  they  are  hoe- 
pitable»  sodal,  fond  of  strangers,  cooversible,  and  addicted  to  mutual  visit- 
ing, and  hunting  perties.  In  towns  the  Afghauns  are  greatly  addicted  to 
smoking.  No  people  are  more  sociable  than  they.  Besides  the  laiige 
entertainments  on  marriages  and  similar  occasions,  they  have  parties  of 
five  or  six  to  dine  with  them,  as  often  as  they  can  afford  to  kill  a  sheep. 
After  ilinner  they  sit  and  smoke,  or  form  a  circle  to  tell  stories  and  sing. 
The  old  men  are  the  great  story  tellers,  which  are  of  kings  and  viziers, 
of  genii  and  fairies,  but  principally  of  love  and  war.  These  stories  are 
often  mixed  with  songs  and  verses,  and  always  end  in  some  moral.  The 
Dooraunees  delight  in  the  dance  of  the  ailum  or  ghoombooTt  in  which  the 
dancers  go  through  a  number  of  attitudes  and  Bgures,  shouting,  clapping 
their  hands,  and  snapping  their  fingers.  Every  now  and  then  they  join 
hands,  and  move  slow  or  fast  according'  to  the  music,  all  joining  in  chorus. 
When  Elphinston  was  shown  this  dance,  a  love  song  was  sung  to  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  tune,  very  simple,  and  similar  to  a  Scolisli  air.  I'olygamy 
is  allowed  by  the  Mohammedan  law,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  content 
themselves  with  one  wife.    Women  of  the  lower  orders  share  aU  the  doi- 
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tnestic  amusements  of  their  husbands.  ITiose  In  towns  go  veiled  ;  but  in 
the  country  they  go  unveiled,  except  when  a  man  appears  with  whom  they 
are  not  acquainted,  and  they  seldom  come  into  the  public  aj)artment  of 
their  houses  when  a  stiunger  is  there.  They  are  not,  iiowevcr,  scrupnloiis 
on  this  point  with  Armenians,  Persians,  or  Hindoos,  whom  they  count 
for  nothing.  They  treat  guests  when  their  hubanda  are  ahaeat  with  the 
utmost  hospitality,  but  the  moral  c<mdnct  of  the  country  women,  espe» 
dally  those  of  the  shepherd  class,  is  exempbury. 

Layignage.']    In  the  days  of  sultan  Baber  not  less  than  eleven  langua«?ea 
were  spoken  in  Afghaunistaun  :  viz.  Arabic,  Persian,  Toorkee,  Hindee,  Mo- 
golee,  Afghanee,  Pushawee,  Purauncbee,  Goberee,  Bumikeo,  and  Lumgha- 
nee,  and  he  doubts  whether  so  many  distinct  races  and  different  languages 
could  be  found  in  any  other  country.   This  enumeration  nearly  coiTesponds 
to  actual  foct,   Paraian  and  Turkish  are  both  spoken  by  the  Taujiks  and 
KnsBzilhaushes ;  the  Hindkees  apeak  a  dialect  of  Hindoottaaee  resensbfiBg 
the  Punjabee ;  the  Arah  tribes  seem  to  have  lost  their  language  which  thty 
spoke  in  Baber'a  time ;  the  Deggaunee  language  is  that  called  Lumghanee^ 
and  is  a  mixture  of  Shanscrit  and  modm  Pecaian,  with  some  Pushtoo 
words,  and  a  very  large  mixture  of  some  unknown  root ;  and  the  Pusba- 
wees,  a  branch  of  Taujiks,  Shulmanees,  and  Turyees,  speak  each  a  pecu- 
liar langu^e.   The  Guberee  seems  to  be  the  languas^e  or  at  least  a  dialect 
of  the  Kaufeers  on  the  N.  of  Aigbaunistaun.  The  Uun  ukce  corresponds  to 
that  spoken  by  the  Burrukees  of  Logur  and  Bootkauk,  a  Taujik  tribe. 
The  Puraunchie  seems  to  ooirespond  to  the  Baraichea  of  Pisheen ;  and  the 
Mogolee  to  have  been  the  language  of  the  Eimauks  and  Hasaureha  in 
Baber's  time,  though  they  now  speak  a  dialect  of  Persian.  The  A%haiiuee 
is  the  Pooshtoo  language  spoken  by  aU  the  A%hauns  or  Pooshtoon  nation. 
The  origin  of  this  language  is  unknown,  as  a  lai^e  portion  of  its  words 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  of  the  ancient  laiit^mt^es,  altliough  Sir  William 
Jones  considered  it  as  a  dialect  of  the  scriptural  Chaldaic.    In  a  specimen 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  Pooshtoo,  the  missionaries  could  scarcely  trace 
four  words  to  the  Shanscrit,  though  half  of  them  were  quite  iamiliar  aa 
being  current  in  the  Hindooetanee.   It  is  consequently  evident  that  the 
languages  derived  from  the  Shanscrit  terminate  in  Afghaunistaun,  which 
idea  is  con  firmed  by  the  Balloochee  dialect  to  the  S.  of  this  region.  In 
writing  Pooshtoo  the  Afghauns  generally  use  the  Persian  alphabet  and  the 
Nushk  character,  but  where  they  have  sounds  not  expressible  by  any  Per- 
sian letter,  they  denote  them  by  adding  a  distinctive  point  or  mark  to  the 
Persian  letter,  which  approaches  nearest  in  sound.    TI»ough  the  Pooshtoo 
be  a  rough  language,  it  is  yet  manly  and  not  unplcasing  to  an  ear  accus- 
tomed to  oriental  sounds.   It  has  two  dialects— >the  eastern  and  weatem, 
wfaidi  diflfor  as  much  from  each  other,  not  only  in  pronunciation,  but  also 
In  words,  as  English  and  Scotish.   There  are  no  authora  of  note  in  the 
Pooshtoo  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  old,  and  there  are  probably  no 
books  in  it  more  than  three  centuries  old.    Whatever  literature  the  Af- 
ghauns pos«<ess  is  of  Persian  derivation,  and  Persian  is  still  the  language 
in  whicfi  all  the  works  having  any  science  are  composed.    There  are  a  few 
poetical  works  in  Pooshtoo,  the  most  popular  of  which  arc  the  odea  of  Reh- 
mann,  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Persians.  But  in  the  opinion  of  Elphin* 
ston,  Khooshaul  is  a  far  superior  poet  to  Rehmann.  This  poetioal  petaonage 
waa  khann  of  the  Khnttnks,  who  spent  his  days  straggling  with  the  arms  el 
Auningzebe,  but  unsuccessfully,  thongfa  he  maintained  the  unequal  contest 
with  the  bravery  and  patriotiam  of  a  Wallace.   Many  of  his  poama  am 
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for  the  purpose  of  snUmiiiig  tlie  Afghauns,  his  cooutryraen,  to  assert  their 
independence)  and  defend  their  rights,  to  iinlto  as  one  hi  the  mend  cmtm 
m  too  only  nothod  to  mtnio  meoeM.   But  hodi  hit  lertioiM  ud  Us 
pOMDS  fii^led  of  thenr  ohjeet;  he  cotdd  not  pforaU  on  the  numerous  jarring 
tribes  of  A%heiini8tann  to  lay  aside  their  mutual  enmities  for  the  sake  of 
Opposing  the  general  foe,  and  the  Moguls  were  victorious  in  the  issue, 
after  b^ng  defeated  in  six  enpragements  by  Khooshaul  and  bis  few  com- 
patriots.   His  poeras  are  numerous,  and  he  likewise  composed  a  history  of 
the  Afgbanns,  from  the  epoch  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  down  to  his  own 
times.    Ahmed  Shah  Dooraunee,  the  founder  of  their  late  monarchy,  was 
also  a  poet,  and  composed  a  book  of  odes,  on  which  a  Tolttminons  com* 
aaentary  was  written  by  the  Khanni  Ooloom.   He  also  composed  odes  in 
Parnan,  as  did  also  his  son  Timoor  Shah.  Their  iwose  wrtten  are  diiety 
on  theology  and  law.    Persian,  however,  is  the  learned  language,  and  m 
the  Persiaa  aetbon  are  familiarly  read  in  Afgbaunistann,  but  the  learning 
and  aecompHsbments  of  the  nation  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Persians. 
The  sciences  studied  aro  the  same  a«?  in  Persia.  Their  method  of  studying 
them  is  quite  methodical.    A  learned  man  of  those  countries  meeting 
with  another  with  whom  he  is  not  acquainted  will  ask  him  what  sciences 
he  has  studied  (a  question  which  would  puzzle  most  well-informed  Britoni»), 
and  then  ask  what  books  he  haa  read:  to  which  the  other  will  rqily,  up 
to  ao  and  ao^  which  will  be  at  once  nndentood,  as  they  read  all  booln  ui 
e  fixed  manner  like  school  boys.    This  practice,  common  in  all  Moham* 
medan  countries,  prevents  their  having  mnch  of  the  miscellaneous  know- 
ledge of  European  gentlemen,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  what  they  have 
learned,  they  generally  know  well.    The  moollahs  are  enemies  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  Shah  Zemaun  was  perauaded  by  them  to  forbid 
the  study  of  logic  by  a  public  proclamation  as  injurious  to  the  Moham- 
medan faitb. 

MeU^H,^  The  Afghamis  are  all  Soonees,  or  orthodox  Mnssulmen,  in 
opposition  to  llie  Perkins,  who  aie  Sheeahs,  or  fblloweia  of  Alee.  Tins 
diwenee  crcatea  a  bittor  animoeity  on  bodi  sides.  Other  sects  are  the 
Sooffees,  the  Zukkhees,  and  the  Buiuhunees.  The  first  hold  the  same 
tenets  as  those  described  in  the  account  of  Western  Persia,  and  are  held 
in  equal  aversion  by  the  Afghaun  moollahs.  They  are  increasing  among 
the  hig]»er  orders,  and  even  among  such  of  the  moollahs  as  are  foud  of 
dabbling  in  mystical  theology.  The  second  is  so  called  from  moollah 
Zukkhce  its  patron  and  founder.  They  are  hostile  to  all  revelation,  and 
the  belief  of  a  future  state,  and  are  said  to  identify  their  conduct  with  their 
doctrines  by  the  depravity  of  their  lives.  Their  opinions,  however,  are  far 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  moollah  Znkkhee,  and  are  precisely  thoee  of 
an  old  Persian  poet,  called  Kheioom,  whose  impioas  langoage  in  a  poetic 
dress  has  hardly  a  parallel.  These  opinions  are  said  to  have  been  very 
prevalent  amongst  tlie  licentious  nobles  of  the  court  of  Shah  Mahmood, 
the  last  sovereign  of  Afgbaunistann.  The  Rooshunees  originated  in  the 
time  of  Akbaur  from  one  Bayauzed  Ansauree,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Peeree  Rooshen,  or  *  apostle  of  light.'  His  system  was  substantially  the 
same  with  Sooffeei^m,  but  to  it  lie  added  the  dogma  of  transmigration, 
and  that  the  Deity  was  manifested  in  hb  own  person  particularly,  as  he 
bad  been  in  those  of  other  holy  men,  that  all  who  did  not  believe  in  Ue 
opinions  were  to  be  considered  as  dead,  and  that  consequently  thdr  pro* 
perty  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  followers,  as  the  only  sorvivors.  A  religjoB 
which  thus  sanctumed  robbery  and  spoliation  spread  rapidly  among  the 
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BerdooraniMWS  till  lie  was  able  to  assemble  armies,  and  contend  with  the 
established  (;»overnnient.  He  wa<)  at  lenja^h  finally  defeated  by  the  royal 
troops,  and  died  of  fatigfiie  and  grief.  Some  adherents  of  this  impious 
sect  Btill  remain  about  Peshawer,  and  still  more  among  the  Bungushoes. 
So  far  as  respects  the  external  forms  of  their  religion  the  Afghauns  are 
yery  r^;ular  and  devout.  So  much  is  their  common  conversation  tinged 
with  iSUk  feHgimi  tbtt  mm  wmM  imagine  the  wliiiie  people,  from  the 
•  BOBOidi  to  the  poMMifi  wore  olwoyt  engtiged  in  holy  rafloctumo ;  ocorce 
a  00010000  So  vtteved  widioiit  some  aUosion  to  the  Dotty,  end  the  oKgfatest 
oeiNuioiHJO  fgodooeo  o  pious  ejaculation.  They  ore  oo  greatly  addicted  to 
swearing,  that  one  woaki  think  them  to  be  always  pat  upon  their  oath,  as 
if  they  were  before  a  court  of  justice.  They  are  much  given  to  acts  of 
charity,  as  enjoined  in  the  Koran,  and  acts  of  hospitality.  Gaming  of  all 
kinds  is  strictly  forbidden.  Wine  is  drunk  only  by  the  rich,  but  an  in- 
toxicating drug,  called  l^ang,  though  equally  unlawful,  is  used  by  the  de- 
boncbed  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  Afgbaans,  however,  very  far 
ofpoM  hoth  the  Hiodooo  ood  Mohonmoihiwi  of  ladno  in  thk  respect*  A 
MB  raoling  dmk  in  the  ottoeti  io  a  prodigy  in  Afghanniitonn.  The 
■oolloho  ore  very  noBMVDiis,  and  are  found  in  every  rank,  from  the  chief 
courtMreond  ministers  to  the  lowest  class  in  the  pooroit  end  wildeot  tribes. 
They  are  collectively  called  the  Ulemn,  They  are  generally  active  and 
comparatively  able  men  ;  they  have  much  of  the  corps  de  esprit,  and  are 
careful  to  maintain  its  ascendancy.  They  are  possciised  of  the  most  of 
what  is  called  learning  in  Afghaunistaun.  The  education  of  the  youth, 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  parts  of  the 
flOBBtry  cooiplotely  Bador  the  royol  oatfaority,  ore  OBtirely  committed  to 
them.  Iheoe  od^tages,  togetbier  with  the  reflect  which  their  superior 
YamMfjb  oowmondi  omoBgnt  ob  illitorBte  end  oupeiotitioBO  people»  gire 
Aom>  B  paramount  nflnence  over  individuals  and  bodies  of  men,  enable 
them  to  check  and  control  civil  authority,  and  even  to  intimidate  and  en- 
danger the  king:  himself.  It  was  by  their  influence  chiefly  that  Shah 
Malimood  was  deposed  for  his  favour  to  the  SheealiH,  and  Shah  Shoojauh 
made  king  in  his  stead.  Their  influence  in  reconciling  tribes  hostile  to 
each  other  is  g^eat  and  often  beneticial.  Besides  the  regular  clergy  there 
ore  many  peraom  lerofod  for  their  own  sanctity  or  that  of  their  ancestorai 
Among  ihb  latter  are  tho  Seadt  or  protended  descendonts  of  Mohammed^ 
and  the  former  cemyoso  a  cIom  oommoa  to  all  Mohammedan  couatriea, 
called  Fflfcaen^  Dennehee^  or  Calenders.  These  latter  are  believed  to  have 
eapematvral  powoRy  as  those  of  propht^ag,  seeing  visions,  and  working 
miracles.  Tlieir  Tory  tombs  are  held  sacred,  and  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated are  used  as  places  of  safety  in  times  of  danger  from  rapine  or 
murder.  The  Afghauns  believe  each  of  the  numerous  solitudes  in  the 
mountains  and  dt^serts  of  their  country  to  be  inhabited  by  a  lonely  demon, 
called  by  th^  the  Ghoule  Beeabaun,  or  *  spirit  of  the  waste.'  He  is  re- 
IM'esented  as  a  fri^tfiil  and  gigantic  spectre  who  devours  any  passenger 
whom  flhoBOO  amy  hriag  in  hie  wav;  To  tlia  power  of  the  (Hioalee,  the 
Bwage  of  the  deeert)  hy  which  the  ttaaeUm  ia  dMeived  in  croaaing  tho 
deecrty  it  attributed ;  they  are  alio  said  to  haoae  baryiag-grounds,  to  die« 
later  the  dead>  and  devoor  them.  The  Afj^uns  rerere  burial  placer, 
which  they  poetically  denominate  '  cities  of  the  silent,  and  which  they 
people  with  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  sitting  each  at  the  head  of  his  own 
grare  iuTiaible  to  mortal  eyes,  and  enjoying  the  odours  of  tho  flowery 
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garlandfl  hung  on  their  tomb«,  and  of  the  incense  which  ia  biuui  by  their 
mirviving  relatives. 


CUAP.  v.— GOV£RNM£NT—a£V£NU£— AND  ARMV. 

Afohaukistauk  is  at  present  parcelled  nmt  tmnmg  the  sons  of  Futteh 
Khann,  a  chief  of  the  Baurikzyes,  a  Dooraanee  clan,  who  lived  at  GiriaUc 
on  the  Helraund  S.W.  of  Candahar.    During  the  late  dynasty  uf  Doo- 
raanee sovereigns,  the  sovereitrn  power  was  limited  hy  the  aristocratic 
spirit  of  the  Doorannee  clans,  much  in  the  same  way  as  our  ancient  Scot- 
ish  sovereigns.    He  wan  obliged  to  consult  the  humours  of  his  contend- 
ing nobles,  and  the  people  in  the  tribes  considered  him  as  a  monarch  with 
Tery  Hmiled  powers,  and  having  no  bosmefla  wHh  their  faitenNl^coiicenSi 
The  TarioiiB  and  nnmcrooB  trilNBt'  eonititated  so  many  petty  independMit 
republics*  of  which  the  Doonnnee  sovereign  was  merely  the  nominal 
head.    The  towns,  and  the  country  in  their  immediate  vicmity,  with  the 
Tanjiks  and  the  foreign  provinces,  were  entirely  under  repal  government 
and  control,  and  8o  far  he  was  enabled  to  raise  a  revenue  independent  *>f 
the  tribes,  and  maintain  an  army  independent  of  their  aid.    He  bad  the 
snperiutrncbMice  of  tlie  whole  kingdom,  and  was  empowered  to  levy  a  fixed 
contribution  of  troops  and  money  proportioned  to  the  population  and  re- 
sources of  the  tribes  for  the  common  defence.   Bnl  the  A%faaiins  are 
aeldom  or  never  actuated  by  one  interest,  and  pay  morn  attention  to  their 
mdiTidaal  interests  as  tribes  than  to  that  of  tlie  nuNMreh  or  the  stale. 
The  interests  of  the  king  and  the  nobles,  and  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  were 
often  in  collision,  and  thus  weakened  the  ethcient  power  of  the  monarch* 
The  tril>es  oboyed  hira  just  as  they  thought  fit,  and  as  it  answere<l  the  in- 
terest of  tlie  clan.    This  state  of  tilings,  combine<l  with  a  total  contempt 
of  the  rights  of  regal  primogeniture,  and  tlie  constant  competition  for  a 
disputed  sceptre  amongst  the  sons  of  the  sovereign,  gradoallyi  but  rapidly, 
paved  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

Reoemie.2  fised  revenne  of  the  I>oocami6e  sovereigns  when  thsir 
power  was  at  its  utmost  was  estimated  at  near  £8,000,00(l»  but  one-thbd 
was  remitted  to  different  half-snbdned  princes,  who  were  eoBtHH  to  held 
their  revenue  as  a  royal  gnnt,  but  who  would  never  consent  to  give  h  up 
to  him.  The  real  revenue  fell  a  good  deal  within  £200,000.  Of  thia  a  part 
was  assigned  in  Jaghire,  and  another  portion  was  allotted  to  the  support 
of  the  Moollahs,  Dervisos,  and  Seids,  and  of  mosques  and  colleges.  The 
other  half  was  received  by  the  king  till  tbe  civil  wars  commenced.  It 
amounted  then  to  upwards  of  a  million  sterling.  The  whole  expense  of 
the  king,  independent  of  the  army,  &c.,  was  not  much  above  half  a  crore 
of  rupees,  or  £600,000,  and  what  remained  wis  need  as  s  fund  for  estnt- 
ordinary  expenses.  Balbi,  m  his  etatistical  chart  for  1888,  haa  oatimnled 
the  revenue  at  £1,856,000,  but  this  cannot  possibly  apply  to  the  state  of 
things  at  present,  hut  to  what  they  were  30  years  since  when  the  mooarahy 
was  entire.  Since  1822  Afghaunistaun  has  ceased  to  be  a  monarchy,  and 
been  separated  into  a  number  of  small  independent  chieftainships,  and  it 
was  therefore  absurd  to  rank  Afghaunistaun  as  an  independent  monarchy 
under  Shah  Mahmood  in  1828,  and  his  revenue  at  the  sum  speciiied  in  ilia 
table,  when  nothing  was  left  liim  but  Heraut. 

Miiitarjf  Power.]   The  military  strengdi  of  tlie  monarchy  was  never 
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•my  graat,  ^oogfa  stated  by  BaM  «t  150,000  in,  time  of  war.  The  greatP^ 
Mt  anny  raised  by  an  Afghami  was  100,000  men,  under  Timoor  Shah,  in 
1789,  when  he  marched  against  Shah  Morad.  The  conduct  of  the  Doo- 
raunees  in  their  civil  wars  gives  but  a  mean  idea  of  their  military  charac- 
ter. Their  armies  were  very  small,  seldom  exceeding  10,000  men  on 
each  aide,  and  these  |[eDerally  ill-paid  and  discontented.  The  victory  was 
wnally  dacidfld  hf  Mne  ehiif  going  over  to  the  opposite  aide,  on  which 
the  gmtar  part  el  the  army  foUoiped  fak  mmple,  or  took  to  Mfflxu  Em 
when  the  bettle  WM  dMded  hf  the  swevd,  little  Uoed  wee  ehed,  aad  theft 
chiefly  SBMrng  the  great  khauns  interested  ia  the  feedti  the  eonaeii  s^ 
dien  beiag  quite  iadiieceiit  abovt  the  ime. 


CHAP.  VI.— CHIEF  CITIES. 

The  dnef  cities  of  this  region  ere:  Candabar,  Caobul,  Peahawer^ 
Ghiznee,  Furrah,  and  Jellallabad. 

C&MdMor.J  When  and  by  whom  thia  city  was  founded  is  unknown. 
The  ericBtel  geographeie  wOl  it  to  heve  been  liftiiBded  by  Seouader  ZttU 
kcnieia,er  <  Aie«ader  the  Oreet,'  TUa  aotioB  hee  eleo  been  adopted  by 
many  aeden  geographers  and  historiena ;  and,  amongat  the  latter,  by  Dr 
RobertsoE,  wlio  makes  it  the  Paropamisan  AUaandria.  Bat»  ee  D'Aii* 
▼ille  justly  remarks,  the  name  Kandahar^^  does  not  come  from  Alexander, 
but  from  the  Persian  (or  rather  Turkish)  term  Kand,  denoting  *  a  fortress,* 
The  ancient  name  of  Candahar  was  Balioos,  according  to  Kirkpatrick, 
quoted  by  llennel.  This  completely  sets  aside  the  derivation  of  Candahar 
from  Iscander,  or  Alexander.  The  Paropamisan  Alexandria  was  besideH 
boilt  el  the  sonthern  foot  of  the  Hindookhooab,  and  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  JPvopainiaiia^  aeooidiiig  to  Airiaoy  wliereea  Candahar  ie  to  the 
a  of  the  Pwepemieoa.  It  etaada  in  38*  S<K  N.  let.  and  66*  S(K  E.  long^ 
accordii^  to  Elphinston's  map.  Tbe  ancient  city  stood  till  the  reign  of 
Shah  Hussein,  who  founded  a  new  city  under  the  name  of  Husseinabad. 
Nadir  Shah  again  altered  its  site,  and  called  it  Nadirubad.  Finally,  Ah- 
med Shah  founded  the  present  city,  and  denominated  it  Ahmed  ShauheCy 
and  Ashreff-ocd'Belaudy  or  *■  the  noblest  of  cities by  which  latter  name 
and  title  it  is  mentioned  still  in  public  papers,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
court,  during  the  Dooraunee  dynasty.  But  the  old  name  Kandahar  still 
prenlls  among  the  people.  It  ie  the  capital  of  Western  Afghanistamn 
•ad  in  Ahmed  Shah's  time  wae  that  of  ell  his  empive.  Baft  his  eon  11- 
noor  remofed  fthe  seal  of  govemmenft  to  CanlmL  Its  population,  acooid- 
ing  to  Elphinston's  inlbnnatioa,  amonnts  to  100,000  sonfi.  The  form  of 
tbe  city  is  an  oblong  square,  and  very  regular.  Four  long  and  broad  be- 
■ears  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  at  their  place  of  junction  \h  a 
circular  space  of  40  or  50  yards  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  dome,  into 
which  all  die  four  streets  meet.  This  place  is  called  the  Chaursoo. — 
Around  it  are  shops,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  public  market-place. 
Here  proclamationji  are  madC}  and  the  bodies  of  ciimiuala  exposed  to  the 

*  Than  bsplaM  called  Kandv  fn  tha  Deocan,  where  no  one  can  prctsnd.  Alexander 
ever  came,  and  another  of  the  same  name  in  Ajmeer ;  and  Gandhara  is  the  Sanscrit 
name  fur  tUl  the  three.  There  is  also  a  place  called  Caendar  on  the  borders  of  the  At- 
trncfc,  N.  E  of  Mesched,  and  a  fortrem  of  ^reat  importance  in  the  times  of  Jenghi» 
Khsm  and  Tamerlane,  corresponding  to  the  Garular  or  Gadar  of  Isidore  of  Chi^ax, 
and  the  Gandarii  of  Herodotus  and  rliny ;  and  a  people  called  the  (iaodarB  an  plaoed 
by  Ptoleoiy  In  t^veen  SoBsteM  and  the  Indus,  s  tnwt  wrwifandim  ta  the  oMdani 
vattqr  of  9'auo«r«i 

IV.  3  A 
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popular  gaze*    Tlie  four  bazaars  are  each  about  50  yards  broad,  the  sidet 
coDsistiug  of  shops  of  the  aame  size  aud  plan,^ia  front  of  which  runs  a 
voBokitm  Tomidft  for  dii  whole  length  of  the  Hreet.   The  shofM  are  ODly 
one  otory  bigl^  and  the  lofty  hmiaet  of  the  town  are  aeen  ow  them. 
There  are  gates  iaarnng  ialo  the  country  at  the  end  of  all  the  bazaars,  ex- 
cept the  northern  one^  where  atands  the  royal  palace  fronting  the  Chanr- 
soo.    Its  external  appearance  is  not  remarkable  ;  but  it  contains  several 
courts,  many  buildings,  and  a  private  garden.   All  the  bazaars,  except  that 
leading  to  the  palace,  were  once  planted  with  trees,  with  a  narrow  canal 
ronning  through  the  middle  of  each.  But  many  of  the  trees  have  withered, 
and  the  caaala  are  now  no  longer  visible.    The  city,  however,  is  well- 
watered  by  two  large  canals,  drawn  firom  the  Uif^nuidaiib,  which  are 
croBBed  in  different  places  by  little  bridges.   From  these  canala  water- 
courses run  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  town.    All  the  other  streets  mn 
from  the  four  great  bazaars.    Though  narrow,  they  are  all  straight,  and 
almost  all  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.    The  city  is  divided  into  many 
mohullahs,  or  quarters,  each  of  which  belongs  to  one  of  the  numerous 
tribes  and  nations  forming  the  population  of  the  place.    Almost  all  the 
great  Dooraunees  have  houses  in  Candahar,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to 
be  large  and  elegant.   Moaqnes  and  caraTanaeraa  are  nnnurooa.  The 
tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  city  and  dynasty,  also  atanda 
near  the  palace.    It  is  not  large,  but  it  baa  a  handsome  cupola,  and  is  ele- 
gantly painted,  gilt,  and  ▼arionsly  ornamented  within.    It  ia  highly  vener- 
ated by  all  tlie  Dooraunees,  and  is  an  asylum  against  all  enemies,  the  king 
not  even  daring  to  touch  a  man  who  has  taken  refuge  there.    When  any 
of  the  great  lords  are  discontented,  they  commonly  give  out  their  inten- 
tion of  quitting  the  world,  and  spending  their  lives  in  prayer  at  this  tomb. 
Candahar  ia  ddefly  built  of  brick,  often  with  no  other  cement  than  nod. 
The  HindooBy  aa  is  nana],  have  tfie  beat  bouaea  of  the  common  people, 
and  adhere  to  their  common  coatom  of  building  them  very  high.  The 
atreeta  are  very  crowded  from  morning  till  night ;  and  all  the  variona 
trades,  as  at  Peshawer,  are  carried  on  here,  except  that  of  water-sellers, 
which  is  here  unnecessary,  there  being  reservoirs  every  where,  furnished 
with  leather  buckets,  lltted  to  wooilen  or  horned  handles,  for  the  people  to 
draw  water  with,    liallad-singers  and  story-tellera  are  numerous  in  the 
bazaars ;  and  all  articles  from  the  west  are  in  much  greater  plenty  and 
perfection  than  at  Peshawer.  The  greater  part  of  the  populatim  are 
A^ghanna ;  and  the  other  inhabitanta  are  Tanjika,  Eimawks,  Hindooa,  Per- 
aiaua,  Seiataunees,  Beloochees,  and  a  few  Usbeca,  Arabs,  Armenians,  and 
JewB*  The  gardens  and  orchards  round  the  town  are  numerous,  and  there 
are  many  places  of  worship,  where  the  inhabitants  make  parties,  more  for 
pleasure  than  devotion.   Candahar,  with  the  surrounding  country,  was  usu- 
ally considered  a  jMovince  of  the  Persian  empire.    In  the  days  of  Akbaur, 
both  city  and  province  were  subject  to  the  Mogul  dynasty,  and  had  been  so 
fiom  the  time  of  Baber ;  but  they  were  wrested  firom  Jehan  Ghir,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Akbavr,  by  Shah  Abbaa  the  Great.  In  1638  the  city  waa  be- 
trayed into  the  bands  of  Shah  Jehann  by  Alinvrdan  Khann,  the  Peruan 
governor,  who  waa  disgusted  at  the  cruelty  and  incapacity  of  Shah  Sefi.  In 
1650  it  waa  recovered  by  Shah  Abbaa  IL,  and  remained  in  the  Persian  hands 
till  the  revolt  of  the  Ghiljies,  who  possesaod  it  under  their  hereditary 
chiefs  till  1737,  when  the  celebrated  Nadir  Shah,  having  expelled  the 
Ghiljies,  and  reduc«'d  the  Abdallies  of  Heraut,  besieged  it  in  the  beginning 
of  1736,  and  took  it,  after  a  siege  of  lb  months,  by  storm,  put  the  gar- 
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lison  to  the  sword,  put  Husseyn  Khniiy  the  Ghiljie  chief,  to  death,  and 
totally  demolislied  the  fortifications,  and  remoyed  the  inhabitants  toanewr 
site,  on  which  ho  founded  a  new  city,  called,  as  ahove-mentioned,  Nadira- 
bad.  Oil  the  assasHination  of  that  gi-eat  conqueror  in  June,  1747,  it  foil 
into  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah,  and  durin}^  his  life-time  was  the  capital  of 
the  Afgliaun  niouarcliy.  Its  travelling  distance  firom  Delhi  by  Canbol 
is  1071  miles,  and  2074  miles  from  Calentta. 

CauM']  U  the  second  capital  of  Afghannistann,  since  the  reign  of 
Timoor  Shah.  This  city  stands  in  34*  lO'  N.  lat  and  69"  15'  E.  long., 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  a  little  belonr 
falls  into  the  river  of  Ghiznee.  The  plain  on  which  it  lies  is  abundantly 
well- watered,  and  interspersed  with  walled  villages.  The  stream  divides 
the  city,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  many  groves  and  gardens,  especially  on  the 
N.  and  W.  Forster,  who  passed  through  it  in  1 783,  describes  it  as  a 
walled  town  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  a  mnge  of  two  united  hills,  formmg  a  semicircle,  endoeing 
ijt  on  three  sides.  There  is  an  opening  towards  the  E.  endoeed  by  a  rsm- 
part;  and  here  the  principal  road  enters  through  a  gate,  after  passing  a 
bridge  over  the  river.  The  BaUa-hissar^  or  *  Acropolis,'  stands  on  the 
part  of  the  hill  X.  of  this  entrance,  and  contains  the  royal  palace.  Balbi 
has  fixed  its  population  at  80,000  in  his  statistical  table  published  in  1828  ; 
but  the  authority  on  which  he  has  grounded  this  estimate  not  being  there 
stated,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  be  correct  or  en'oneous.  If  the 
dty  he  only  a  mile  and  a  hdf  in  dreumferonce,  it  cannot  posnbly  contain 
ao  great  a  number,  especially  as,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes, 
the  bouses  are  for  the  most  part  low,  and  coastmcted  of  wood.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr  Forster,  none  of  our  countrymen  bate  Tisited  Caubul. 
But  it  would  appear,  from  Elpbinston's  information,  that  several  French 
and  Germans  have  visited  Caubul  on  thoir  way  from  India  to  Europe.  It 
must  be  from  some  such  sources  as  these  that  Balbi  has  derived  his  infor- 
mation. The  distauce  of  Caubul  from  Delhi  by  the  road  is  839  miles ;  from 
Candahar  232  do.;  and  1815  from  Calcutta. 

Petkopfer,'^.  This  dty  was  the  third  capital  of  the  Doorannae  dynasty 
in  the  rdgn  of  Shah  Shojah  in  1810.  It  stands  on  an  uneven  pbin,  and 
is  about  5  miles  in  drcumference.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  emperor 
Akbaur,  who  enconraged  the  inhabitants  of  the  Punjaub  to  settle  ber^ 
finding  the  Afghauns  averse  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
The  district  of  Peshawer  is  called  Bekravi^  both  in  Baber  and  Abul 
Fazil.  On  the  site  where  Peshawer  stands  were  a  number  of  cavernous 
excavations,  collectively  called  Gurbkatri,  originally  intended  by  the  Bood- 
luBts  as  so  many  cells  for  hermits  of  their  sect.  B^er  says,  that  nowhere 
dse,  in  the  whole  world,  were  such  narrow  and  dark  ceUs  as  here.  This 
immense  excavated  cave  was  not  only  the  abode  of  hermits  in  its  numer- 
ous excavated  cells,  but  also  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  Boodhist  devotees 
and  Jogees,  who  cut  off  their  hair  and  beards,  and  left  them  as  a  votive 
offering  to  the  place.  Pesbawer,  from  its  convenience  as  a  connecting 
position  between  India,  Afgbaunistaun,  and  Persia,  soon  became  of  threat 
importance  both  in  a  political  and  commercial  respect,  and  su))stM|ueutly  it 
rose  to  be  the  coital  of  the  Afghaun  dominions,  and  tlu;  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  Doocaunee  sovereigns.  The  bouseo  are  generally  built  of 
brick  in  wooden  frames,  and  are  commonly  8  stories  bigfa,  the  lowest  ap« 
propriated  to  commercial  purposes.  The  streets  are  paved,  but  narrow, 
having  the  kennel  ia  the  oentie.    The  mosques  are  numerous ;  but  the 
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Balla  Hissanr  and  a  fine  caravansera  are  the  only  public  buildings  wortby 
of  notice.  The  former  is  a  castle  of  no  strength  on  a  hill  nitr  tba  city. 
It  conttoni  Mftnl  fine  balk,  oomnwiidf  a  romaiitie  nsw^  attd  ii  adorned 
wilh  MNne  tpocioiti  and  pleaiant  gudam,  Well  deieribed  by  Mr  Elphia* 

ston,  who  visited  them  whilst  there  in  1809.  Sone  of  the  palaces  are 
•plendid,  but  few  of  the  nobility  have  houses  here.  The  population  m 
estimated  by  Elphinston  at  100,000,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Balbi. 
This  city  is  now,  or  was  lately,  garrisoned  by  2  battalions  of  Run  jeet  Singh, 
king  of  Lahore's  troops,  and  was  under  the  government  of  Yar  AH  Mo- 
hammed, a  son  of  Futteh  Khaun,  and  now  dependent  on  Runjeet  Suigb. 
This  city  is  situated  in  34**  6'  N.  lat.  and  7P  13'  E.  long.  Its  travelling 
distance  from  Caubol  is  210  miles,  and  from  Attock  45  miles* 

GAniier.]  Hiit  dty  was  for  two  eentoriee  the  eapital  of  a  P|BteBt 
empire,  whicfa,  in  the  day*  of  Svltann  Mahmood,  reaobed  firpm  the  Tigiii 
to  the  Gaogee^  and  from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  laiartefl.  It  was  sao* 
OOHirely  the  capital  of  the  Ghiznevides,  the  Gaarides,  and  the  KharLs. 
nians.  But  after  the  destmction  of  the  last-named  dynasty,  it  gradually 
sunk  into  jjolitical  insignificance ;  and  in  the  time  of  Baber,  3  centuries 
after  its  capture  by  Jenghis  Khan,  it  was  a  mean  place.  It  consists  at 
present  of  only  1500  houses,  besides  an  extra-mural  suburb.  It  stands  on 
a  height,  thr^  foot  of  which  is  washed  by  a  pretty  large  stream,  running 
K.E.  from  the  Taropamisan  mountains.  According  to  Baber,  the  stream 
is  huge  enough  to  itrn  4  or  5  adlla*  The  town  ■  eomnndod  by  astaae 
wall.  Alaoddin  JehaneUB  Glioree»  when  he  snbdoed  this  coantry  ia  a.  d. 
1169,  broke  down  the  moimd,  ndned  and  homed  the  city  of  Gldmee, 
mawacred  its  inhabitants,  and  destroyed  the  tombs  of  the  Ghiznevide  sul- 
taonsa  For  seven  successive  days  was  this  city  devoted  to  plunder  and 
carnage ;  and  for  this  horrible  tragedy  did  this  Ghorian  conqueror  obtain 
the  epithet  of  Jehansus,  or  *  he  who  sets  the  world  on  fire.'  The  torab 
of  the  great  Sultaun  Mahmood  still  remains  undamaged  3  miles  from  the 
city.  It  is  a  spacious,  but  not  a  inagiiificent  building,  covered  with  a  cu- 
pola. The  doors,  which  are  very  large,  are  of  sandal  wood,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  brought  as  a  trophy  by  the  sultaon  from  the  fomone  temple 
of  Somaant  in  Gujeraut,  wldoi  he  aaekad  in  bis  last  expedition  to  ladiai 
Thetomb-etone  ie  ^  wbite  marble^  on  whiob  are  soalptored  some  Arable 
Tersea  from  the  Kocaa  %  and  at  its  head  lies  the  plain  hut  weighty  maoa 
said  to  have  been  wielded  by  Mahmood  hiaaself.  It  is  of  woody  with  a 
head  of  metal  so  heavy,  that  few  men  can  use  it.  There  are  also  some 
thrones  or  chairs,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  in  the  tomb,  said  also  to 
have  belonged  to  Mahmood.  The  tomb-stone  is  under  a  canopy,  and  some 
moollahs  are  still  maintained,  who  incessantly  read  the  Koran  aloud  over  tlie 
grave.  Baber  declares  that  a  man,  setting  out  from  Ghiznee  at  early 
<lawn,  may  reach  Caubul  at  5  p.  m.  This  seems  incredible,  if  the  road- 
distance  be  82  miles.  Its  position  in  the  map  of  Elphmston,  however,  ia  set 
down  seldy  on  Ferster's  antfaority.^^  Hie  populalioa  of  Gfaianea  is  given 
at  9000  \ff  Balbi»  which  calcuk^  is  probably  under  than  above  the  tmtk 

JgiihUaM^  Sjc,^  Respecting  JeUallabadwa  can  say  nothing  of  its  p^ 
palatieai  oidy  that  it  is  a  largo  and  popnlone  place  W.  of  Fmhawv  to  tba 

• 

"  By  a  mUtnke  In  the  lust  edition  of  Hftmilton'a  Indian  Gazetteer,  (ihi/iK  o  is  placed 
lu  66^  67  £.  lone.,  instead  of  tn\  w  in  Elphiasiou's  map.  Its  latitude  u  there 
ffiven  at  SS^  IC  N.  It  maybe  feneAed,  onee  lor  ell, that  not  a  dnfle  poaitioo. except 
Pefthawer,  \%  flx-iMl  by  celestial  obaemtioni^  ^  bdflif  ddlB  Ky  a  cafcullltioil  of  fOOtOe 
Utti  beerincs  in  l:^^iiutoa's 
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S.  of  the  Caubal  river.  Tlie  only  account  we  have  of  Furrah  is  from 
Frazer  ia  Xin  appendix  of  routes,  where  we  are  told  that  Furrah  is  11  days' 
jopittey  S.  of  monit*  thatU  it  at  large  as  Naedu^ore,  ai^d  is  dtoated  ii| 
1^  TRlley  among  hilla,  witli  about  80  Tillagas  and  many  gardens.  Now  Fra- 
aar  does  not  estimate  the  popolatioii  of  Neeshapore  at  above  10,000,  but 
admits  that  if  it  were  peopled  piQ|NMrtioned  to  its  dimensiinis,  it  migbt  ooii- 
tain  from  30,000  to  40^000  perooas.  Bat  if  Furrah  occupies  as  much 
gnmnd  as  Neeshapore,  its  population  may  be  about  40,000,  independent  of 
•  the  villages.  Subzwaur^  or  Isfezaur,  lies,  according  to  the  same  authority,  4 
days'  jouniey  N.  of  Furrah,  and  7  days*  journey  S.  of  Heraut  in  an  extensive 
and  well-watered  plain  or  elevated  upland,  fertile,  and  surrounded  by  inoua- 
tains  covered  with  forests,  and  which  form  a  western  braudi  of  the  IVo- 
pamisan  mass*  The  tract  in  its  ndmity  is  highly  cultivated  and  abound* 
iug  in  gardens  leplele  witb  mimeioasandTaned  froits. 

III.  BBItOOCBtSTAUN. 
Vamtt  Boundaries^  and  ExttHL"]  The  name  of  Beloochislaun^  or  *  the 
country  of  the  Baloochees,'  is  comparatively  modem,  and  was  first  applied 
to  the  mountainous  country  S.  of  Afghaunistaun,  but  has  become  extended 
of  late  years  to  the  whole  tract  westwards  to  Kermaun  and  Laristaun,  N.  to 
Seistaun  and  S.  to  the  sea,  includinf^  the  whole  of  Lus  and  Mekraun. 
Taken  in  this  extensive  sense,  Beloocliistaun  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Indian  ocean,  on  the  E.  by  Shikarpoor  and  Sinde,  on  the  W.  by  Kermaun 
and  Laristaun,  and  on  the  N.  by  Seistaun  and  Afghaunistaun.  Sinde  may, 
perhaps,  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  it,  as  a  g;reat  part  of  its  population  are 
Beloodiees.  The  maritime  eewt  extends  from  CSape  Jask,  in  57*  55^  £. 
long,  to  Cape  Mouse  in  65*  58^  £.  long.,  or  near  600  B.  miles ;  hut  if  taken 
from  the  fortress  of  Schwaun,  washed  by  the  Indus,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  Brahooick  mountains,  in  68"  1'  £.  long.,  to  Cape  Jesky  the  length  will 
be  615  B.  miles.  Its  breath  is  from  24"  55',  its  extreme  point,  to  30  '  40', 
its  N.  point ;  but  the  general  breadth  is  from  25"  to  30"  N.  lat.,  or  nigh 
350  B.  miles,  the  whole  containing  an  area  of  146,000  B.  square  miles  ac- 
cording to  Balbi.'^ 

"  This  extensive  tract  corresponds  to  the  Gedro^n  of  the  ancients,  which  lay  S.  of 
Arachosia  and  Dranguma,  and  comprehended  all  the  country  from  Carmania  to  th4 
InduH,  in  their  erronaoiu  estimate  of  its  boundaries.  The  name  Gedrosia  does  not  ap» 
pear  to  have  been  known  till  th«'  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Gn-at ;  for  it  is  not  men- 
tioned by  ilerodotiiAi  iu  his  account  of  the  20  Satrapies  of  Dariuii  Hysttaspes.  Though 
not  so  nanMd,  however,  ly  that  respectable  histortan,  it  is  obvious  that  it  fanned  ue 
17th  Satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire  for  the  Garicanii,  as  Rennel  thinks,  corresponded 
to  the  people  of  i^ot^rah  mention^  by  Arrian  ;  and  the  modem  Fatiraj^  or  Goorvj,  and  the 
Ethiopians  1^  Asia,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mekraun  and  Hanr.  He  1^  however,  doubt* 
ful  of  the  (feographical  tiitiiation  of  the  Parycanii,  being  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
meagre  notices  of  llerodotu;!.  The  marches  of  Alexander  throw  little  or  no  light  on 
the  Hubject,  as  he  never  crossed  the  Beloochistaon  mountains,  nor  marched  through  the 
interior  of  the  country,  but  merely  along  the  roast,  which,  till  his  time,  had  never  been 
explored,  whilst  the  division  under  Craterus  marched  through  Aracbosia  and  Dran- 
ffiana,  or  Candahar  and  Seistaun.  Alexander,  it  appears,  had  heard  enough  of  the 
Beloochietaun  mountains  and  deserts  to  deter  him  from  the  attempt  of  traversing  them 
#n  Ilia  route  home.  The  interior  of  this  region  seems  to  have  been  as  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  as  that  of  Africa  to  the  modems.  They  had  heard,  indeed,  that  there  was  such 
a  country,  and  that  it  was  mountainous  and  desert,  and  that  on  the  mountains  there 
Vfid  a  mos  somewhat  resembling  tlM  Scythians  In  their  habits  and  occupations ; 
ImBOS  they  denominated  the  ea.stern  part  ot  at  Indosci/thia,  as  maybe  seen  in  Irtolemy. 
Poatsrior  to  tlie  Macedonian  con^iest,  ali  tlie  armies  tliat  liave  passed  from  India  to 
Persia,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  former— ccccpt  that  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  marched 
down  the  western  side  of  the  Indus,  to  the  city  of  Tatta,  in  1739,  on  his  return  from 
Delhi — have  studioualv  avoided  Beloochistaun,'  from  tiie  i^pearance  of  the  wild  and 
rugged  moontains  on  Oie  one  side/and  the  harren  deserts  m  the  other.  The  Arahlan 
army  sent  by  the  Klmlif  Al  walid,1n  the  *>9th  year  of  the  Ilegira,  marched  ulongst  the  sea 
shore  of  Kerman  and  Alel&raun ;  and  all  tlu  suGoeediuyi  inYaders  of  the  Giiawevido  and 
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Historical  Remarks,']  No  authentic  accounts  of  the  Beloochees  reach 
above  two  centuries  back,  for  though  they  be  inddentally  mentioned  at  the 
oomiiiaieMaeiit  of  the  10th  century  by  Ehn  Hawkel>  they  ere  neraly  m 
n  a  rorbg  nyage  tribe  of  de|iradeton.  More  then  twooentoriee  ego  the 
city  of  Keleitt,  with  the  surrounding  ooontry,  was  posseaeed  by  Seweb- 
Rajah,  a  Hindoo  chief.  The  inhabitants  were  then  much  infested  by  die 
depredations  of  the  people  inhabiting  Cutch  Gundava  (the  Beloocheee  ef 
that  district).  The  rajah,  in  order  to  protect  his  subjects,  sent  for  Kum- 
bar,  a  Beloochee  chief,  and  took  him  into  his  service.  This  political 
Jonathan  Wild  progressively  increased  his  followers,  deposed  the  rajah, 
and,  seizing  the  government,  increased  the  daily  tribute  to  100  bundles  of 
hay  and  grass  for  each  man,  besides  a  contribution  of  horses,  camels,  and 
foot-mnnerB ;  and  thk  tiibvte  still  continnes  fo  be  paid  to  the  khann  ef 
Kelant  by  the  D€k»aur$  or  peaiantry.  He  was  svceeeded  by  four  khans 
saccessiyely;  |^  last  of  whom,  Messer  Khann,  was  appointed  khann  ef 
Kelaut  in  room  of  his  brother,  Haujee  Khaun.  When  the  celebrated 
Nadir  Shah  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Candahar,  he  sent  off  a  hsge 
detachment  against  the  Beloochees,  and  reduced  them  to  his  obedience, 
and  raised  Mohabbeet  Khaun  to  the  throne  of  Kelaut,  keeping  Nussur 
Khaun,  his  brother,  as  a  hostage.  On  his  death,  Haujee,  the  second 
brother,  succeeded,  but  was  deposed  by  Ahmed  Shah  who  raised  the  third 
brother,  Nussur,  to  that  dignity,  who  reigned  as  a  tributary  to  the  Doo- 
rannee  sovereigns  to  the  yesr  1705.  For  his  sernoes  to  Ahmed  Shah  st 
the  battle  of  Mesched  he  was  rewarded  with  the  districts  of  Shawl  and 
Moostoong,  of  Cntdi  Gnndava,  and  Hnimnd  Danjil.  He  was  soeceeded 
by  his  son,  Mahmood  Khann, a  prince  of  very  inferior  tsleots  to  his  lather. 
His  dominions  have  been  mightily  cnrtailed  by  the  Ameera  of  Sinde,  and 
the  Beloochee  chiefs  of  Mekraun.  Since  1810,  Beloochistaun  has  beea 
involved  in  civil  commotions  to  such  a  degree  that  there  is  scarcely  the 
semblance  of  a  regular  govemmeuty  two  of  the  khamx  s  brothers  having  been 

• 

Cauride  dvnaatiea,  of  llmoor,  and  the  Mof  ul  oonfnsrari,  entered  India  by  the  vaUq^ 
of  the  Onioiil  river,  all  to  the  8.  as  wdl  aetotiie  N.  of  thii  route,  being  a  oompleCo  ftmi 

intognita  to  the  invu'lers.  Biibor,  himself,  was  never  farther  S.  than  Dera  Ghauzee 
Khaun  in  89^  50'  M.  lat.,  and  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  Beloo- 
ddstann.  It  may  in  fhet  he  said  tint,  till  two  British  offleen,  Pottinger  and  Cbrbtfc^ 
travened  It  in  1809,  Behiochistaun  proper,  and  the  provinces  of  Mekraun  and  Lua 
were  wholly  unlinown  to  Europeans ;  and  to  them,  in  coujiuiction  with  Mr. 
Elphlnston,  It  it  that  we  are  Indebted  for  what  geographical  knowledge  we  pooseoi, 
imperfect  though  it  be,  of  Eastrrn  IVrsia.  The  modern  maps,  down  to  D'Anville 
and  Kennel  are  little  better  than  the  tables  of  Ptolemy  or  the  Arabian  geo- 
graphers, as  they  includel .  Bekmehlslami  in  Mekraun,  and  extended  the  faUtar 
two  degrees  too  far  N.,  and,  instead  of  makin;,'  C:ip»*  Arahah  the  eastern  limit  of 
Mekraun  and  western  of  India,  actually  carried  the  latter  as  far  VV.  as  60"  14'  E.  long, 
heyond  Gaudel,  at  a  place  where  a  supposed  range  of  mountains  terminates  on  the  shora^ 
160  B.  miles  beyond  th<«  truth.  All  this,  with  them,  made  part  of  India  ;  and  Cape 
Mouze,  which  is  the  true  political  limit  of  India,  was  placed  by  Rennel  1"  12'  too  far  W. 
Even  Malte  Brun  tells  lui,  that  Mekraun  extends  as  far  E.  as  the  mouths  of  the  Indus, 
never  troubling  himself  about  Capes  Arboo  or  Monze,  or  the  iiiter\'ening  district  of 
Lus.  So  far  is  this  from  being  fact,  that  Cape  Monze,  the  S.  K.  projection  of  the  Bra» 
hooldc  range,  and  eastern  tei'mination  of  Lus,  is  itself  66 nailes  N.W.  of  the  most  w«a> 
tern  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  Cape  Arboo  is  two  degrees  Htill  farther  VV.,  Mekraun 
reaching  no  farther  E.  tlian  the  b.  W.  range  of  the  Brahooick  mountains,  which  forms 
til*  wealem  boundary  of  Lua.  And  yet  tliis  is  publish)>d  in  1829,  six  years  aft^  dia 
appearance  of  Pottiriijer's  account  of  Bcioochistaun  and  Mekraun,  and  when  his  trans- 
lator  found  himself  oblige<l  to  supply  the  defect  by  a  verv  meagre  account  of  Beloochis- 
taun !  'l*he  fact  is,  all  that  appears  in  the  maps  of  D'Anville  and  Rennel,  and  iii  th* 
superficial  account  giTea  by  Malte  Bran,  is  aunost  wholly  taken  irom  Arabian  geo> 
grnphers.  Pottlngers  work  la  the  first  Ouit  haa  yet  gvnuk  vm  anj  thing  In  the  uaM 
of  g<  oi^riiphy  r<>spvrtiu^  the  countries  in  ^oaition,  and  1%  thenfon^aoMMt  VBlnaUe  11^ 
diitou  to  modem  geographical  Iuiowlei^a» 
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•UUed  succeMvalyy  tbe  one  by  aasaflaination^  and  the  other  by  Mahmood 
Uonelf  in  an  engagement.  Whether  Mahmood  be  still  Hvins^,  or  what  ia 
the  present  state  of  his  dominions  (1829),  we  have  had  no  means  of  as- 
certaining. In  the  meantime,  Beloochistaun  as  a  whole  has  no  political 
existence,  neither  as  one  sovereignty,  nor  as  a  confederation  of  mutually 
independent  chiefs,  for  confederation  is  impossible  in  a  region  where  every 
chief  is  a  robber. 

Polkieal  DwUkmsJ]  ■  BtloodiiiAraii,  tdcm  in  its  Itmit  aeoeptatioD» 
iafilvdM  fliz  pcoyinoei :  !•  B^oiMtiaun  Proper;  oomprabendliig  the  dw- 
Irictsof  Shal  and  Moottoongt  Sarawaun,' Kelmt,  and  Ihalaivaon;  2.  Lus; 
S»  M§kratin;  4.  the  Desert ;  5.  KohistauHy  or  *  the  highlands'  west  of  the 
desert ;  6.  Kutch  Gundavay  and  the  district  of  Hurrund  Daujil. 

Physical  Features.^  The  physical  features  of  this  country  differ  in 
each  province.  Kutch  Gundava  and  Hurrund  Daujil,  to  the  E.  of  Be- 
loochistaun Proper,  are  flat,  whilst  the  latter  is  a  confused  mass  of  moun- 
tains and  elevated  arid  plains.  Lus  is  a  valley  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  Brahooick  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Pooimllee  river.  Mari- 
time Meknmn  m  a  dnr*  hnnik»  mady  tract,  between  the  iea  and  the 
moQiitBiDa,  aztendmgall  the  way  to  cape  laak  inawavtiig  diieetion,  aoine- 
times  receding  100  miles  inland,  and  at  ether  times  approaching  within  S5 
miles  of  the  sea.  Interior  Mekraun  is  oompoeed  of  deserts  and  monntains, 
ramifying  in  all  directions,  whilst  the  streams  that  descend  to  the  lea  are 
mere  torrents,  deep  and  rapid  in  winter,  and  dry  in  summer. 

Mounlain.s.^     The  Bi-aiiooick  mountains  are  the  most  important  range 
in  this  country,  whether  politically  or  geographically  considered.    In  both 
of  these  respects  they  have  always  constituted  the  natural  and  political 
boundary  of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  western  limit  of  the  basin  of  the 
Indna.  They  are  a  mere  elongation  of  the  Alghaniiietmm  moontainB  to  thft 
8^  springing  abruptly  up  from  the  aea  at  the  two  conspieaooa  headlanda 
of  capes  Urboo  and  Moose :  the  two  arma  nm  N.E.  and  N.W.  till  they 
meet  in  one  mass,  to  the  N.  of  the  Kohunwaat,  the  meat  sonthern  pass 
of  the  range,  thus  encircling  the  district  of  Lus  like  a  crescent,  of  which 
the  sea  is  the  base.    The  combined  mass  runs  almost  due  N.  to  SCT  N. 
lat.,  where  it  meets  the  mountains  of  Afghaunistaun.    Beyond  this  point 
the  range  decreases  so  much  in  magnitude  and  elevation,  that  it  sinks  to  a 
level  with  the  hills  of  the  Cankers.  These  hills'form  an  intermediate  lower 
level  between  the  Brahooick  mountains  and  those  to  the  N.E.,  being 
nieiely  a  dopreaalon  of  the  range,  for  beyond  thia  point  it  riaea  9gua  to  ita 
Isnaer  beiKht.   Fnm  cape  Uiboo;  on  the  S.W.  point,  to  the  N.E.  of 
Nooshky,  the  length  of  the  Brahooick  range  ia  425  miles  S.W.  and  K.E., 
but  from  the  Kohunwaut,  on  iti  aonthem  verge,  the  length  to  Noosliky; 
doe      is  260  miles,  and  the  eastern  side  from  cape  Monze  is  350  miles 
in  a  diagonal  line*    About  90  miles  N.E.  of  rape  Monze,  the  Brahooick 
range  sends  off  a  branch  as  far  as  the  Indus,  which  washes  its  base  at  the 
fort  of  Sehwaun.    The  breadth  of  the  range,  at  its  emergence  from  the 
sea  at  cape  Urboo,  is  not  above  30  miles  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
base,  an  extent  not  at  all  proportioned  to  ita  great  altitude.    At  the  Ko-^^^^^ 
hnnwant  the  breadth  doea  not  exoeed  iOmilea ;  bnt  it  gradually  incieaaM^^^^^^ 
till  in  28"  N.  lat.  it  eicecda  200  milea  irom  E.  to  W.,  abtin  SfiCJU^ 
275  milea.   At  25^  N.  lat.  the  nnge  mna  progressively  NJmK^ 
W.N.W.,  comprehending  several  deg.  of  leng.,  and  P'ojBCfiH^' 
lateral  ranges,  all  inferior  to  the  main  one— some  of  wfaidr^ 
the  whole  length  of  Beloochiataoa,  and  cottjoiB  Milh  thunnii? 
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sia ;  others  elongate  Boatberly  till  they  touch  the  sea,  or  come  witbio  a  fe^ 
oilM  ef  it ;  wUkt  d»  nwum  Mb  0t  the  nuiiii  omm  Mmtihefe  mwuy 
•M.W.  by  N.  to  88^  N.  kit,  where  it  meeli  the  8»E.  terminetieo  e^  ihm 
deeert  in  64*  E.hNig^  where  ll  time  N.  end  N.E.  m  NoosMcy^ie  80*  H. 
ietf  wlienoe  it  nms  mora  eesterly,  till  it  joint  the  Aijfimm  hlUe,  «id  cia 
no  longer  be  traced  as  a  distinct  chain.  Among  these  ridges,  howeTer, 
there  arc  intermixed  in  this  quarter  nunrjerous  towering"  ridf^es  cominp:  firom 
the  N.E.  and  terminatine^  on  the  S.E.  edge  of  the  desert,  between  64** 
and  65"  E.  long.  Within  a  few  leagues  of  this  spot,  where  the  western 
&Ge  of  the  main  range  is  repelled  by  the  sandy  desert,  an  immense  mass 
diaengagee  iteelf,  end  diverges  in  a  veriety  of  nnifleetioiie  te  the  W.  sad 
to  the  S.  One  of  the  former,  enperior  in  hdk  end  elevatioQ,  eetiblidm 
•  hairier  to  the  encroachmenii  of  the  sandy  waste,  by  mnning  alongtt  its 
aonthem  side  for  2  deg.  direct  W.  It  then  saddenly  alters  its  course  fat 
50  milps  to  the  N.W^  and  then,  gradually  receding  to  a  direct  western 
course,  it  tinally  converges  with  divers  lesser  ranges  coming:  from  the  west- 
ward, in  31"  N.  lat.  Thus  united,  thev  form  a  narrow,  hut,  in  some  in- 
stance,  a  very  lofty  range,  running  between  59"  and  60°  E.  long.,  ho  far 
■erihwBi  ds  as  to  seem  in  some  measure  to  join  the  Paropamisan  range  S. 
W.  of  Ifefint.  This  oham  dividee  the  deeert  of  Kermann  from  Seirtmn, 
and  marks  the  limits  of  Eastern  and  Western  Persia.  Ahoat  a  degrse  and 
a  half  to  tlie  S.  of  the  point  where  the  lange  above-mentioned  projects 
W.  from  the  main  body,  anodier  ran  ire  runs  W.  from  the  main  mass,  pa« 
rallel  with  the  former,  for  more  than  '2S0  miles,  both  of  them  reciprocally 
protruding  arms,  connecting  them  so  intimately,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
intervention  of  some  capacious  and  barren  flats,  added  to  their  total  even- 
tual disjunction,  they  might  have  been  accurately  examined  as  one  mass. 
At  the  weelsni  terminetkm  of  its  coaiee,  It  meets  anodier  great  pile  of 
moantsinB  eeming  from  the  W.,  hy  which  means  die  range  diverges  Into 
two  branches,  runmog,  the  oae  to  the  N.  and  the  odier  to  the  S.,  both  of 
which,  after  nmkiag  a  short  circuit,  reunite,  snd  then  mn  to  the  S.W., 
spreading  or  contracting,  according  to  the  heii?ht  or  variety  of  the  emi- 
nences, till  it  becomes  identi6ed  with  the  mountains  of  Laristaun.  From 
its  commencement  to  its  final  termination,  many  branches  project  to  the 
S.  and  form  headlands  on  the  coast,  as  cape  Mobarek,  and  others  on  the 
confines  of  Persia. 

Tke  JCnAtftenn.]  Hie  ranges  terminating  on  the  W.  of  Mekrann  co» 
alasca  in  a  very  conffnsed  mass,  called  the  KMHrnrnt  or  *  die  highlands.* 

The  most  western  district  of  the  Kohistaun  is  railed  Bushkoord,  a  com- 
pound term,  signifying  the  residence  of  the  Koord,  or  Koord  Beloo- 
chees.  Some  of  its  towering  peaks  are  visible  from  Hunpoor,  mor*'  than 
100  miles  of  direct  distance.  Previous  to  the  junction  of  all  these  niii«j»'s 
in  the  Kohistaun,  they  disperse  numberless  inferior  rocky  ridtjes,  that 
stretch  in  uneven  and  oft  interrupted  lines,  across  the  N.E.  of  Mekraun. 
These  are  slowly  and  imperceptibly  compressed  on  one  side  by  the  wilds 
of  Kermann,  and  on  die  other  by  that  range  which  is  tnmed  to  the  N.  by 
the  Kehistaon  mass,  mitQ  they  meet  and  conjom  in  die  manner  above- 
mendoned.  Jm  a  8.W.  bend  of  these  ridges,  constituting  die  continuation 
of  mountains  which  Pottinger  passed  the  day  he  quitted  Basman,  the  Kohee 
NoHshader,  or  sal-nmmoniar  mountfiin,  is  found.  All  these  end  in  abrupt 
cliffs  on  the  edtfe  of  the  sandy  waste  separating  Bushkurd  from  Noonnaii- 
sheer,  and  are  excessively  ni^^i^ed  from  base  to  summit.  Tlie  Kohistaun 
may  be  denominated  a  northern  inland  projection  of  Mekraun,  reaching  to 
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90*  N.  Ut.    This  northem  projeetitii  of  the  Koliiian  k  dvMBinat^  ui 

Persian  Surhudy  or  *  the  cold  region,'  as  its  peaks  are  seen  soariag  above 
all  the  rest  to  90  miles  distance  N.  of  Pottirrjpr's  route.  From  the  Ko- 
histaun  a  branch  runs  N.W.  alongst  the  soathem  frontier  of  the  dislzict  ol 
Noormansheer,  whilst  another  forms  its  northern  boundary. 

Deserts.^  There  are  two  extensive  deserts  in  this  countr)%  the  one  in 
the  interior  of  Mekrann,  called  the  Desert  of  Bunpoor^  and  the  other  to 
the  €f  Mdmm,  and  W,  €f  tlw  dktricl  StowyMB, 
Detert  if  Bdooekiaiamm.  Tlw  nndy  wwie  ol  Bnpoor  lin  to  the  S.W. 
4A  the  Kohktnui,  «r  hi|^i]aads  of  Melnn»  and  &E.  of  the  distriet  of 
Noormansheer,  the  eastern  projcctaon  of  Kermaun.  It  is  of  an  oral  figora^ 
165  miles  long  by  80  in  its  greatest  bieadth.  The  desert  of  Beloochisuon 
IS  far  more  extensive,  being  300  miles  long  by  200  of  medial  breadth, 
according  to  Poltinger.  But  if  we  extend  it  N.  l>eyond  the  Helmund 
river,  which  merely  interrupts  it,  and  connect  it  westward  with  the  desert  of 
Kermaun,  from  which  it  \a  separated  merely  by  a  narrow  range  of  hills, 
we  have  a  dismal  and  desolate  waste  of  600  miles  £.  and  W.  by  500  miles 
N.  and  &t  or  280,000  sqoaie  aules.  This  is  eichmfe  of  the  Gnat  Salt 
Deoert  ahnsady  deocribod  ia  oar  aeooont  of  Penia»  and  the  desert  of  Kai»- 
knm,  or  '  black  sand,*  X.  of  Khoranmi*  Maritime  Mekiaim  is  a  desert, 
banen,  sandy  oooBt»  thoogfa  by  no  means  so  bad  as  described  by  Arrian ; 
for  water  may  alwa)*^  be  obtained  near  the  shore  by  digging.  The  red 
sandy  desert  of  Beloochistaun,  crossed  by  Pottinger,  is  much  worse  than 
the  Sahara  of  North  Africa.  It  is  composed  of  red  moving  sand,  furrowed 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  perpendicular  on  one  side  like  so 
many  brick  walls,  and  sloped  on  the  other,  with  hollows  between.  The 
difficolty  of  crossing  these  waves  and  hollows  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  hate  hen  cooipelled  to  tnmee  thom,  laogoage  being  utterly 
inadequate  folly  to  daacribe  it. 

iZtaerv.]]  In  anch  a  fegioaas  we  hsfe  now  described,  riTon  are  aearea^ 
soudl,  and  shallow.  Amongpt  the  moontains  indeed  rims  of  some  mag- 
nitude would  naturally  be  exj>ected,  but  none  such  occur.  During  his 
whole  route  from  Soumeany  to  Sheerauz,  a  distance  of  1500  miles,  1300 
of  which  were  on  as  direct  a  line  as  the  paths  would  admit  from  E.  to  W., 
Pottinger  Hays  he  did  not  meet  with  a  running  stream  sufficiently  deep  to 
take  a  horse  above  the  knee,  till  he  met  the  Btmdemir,  near  Sheerauz. 
A\luit  streams  oecor  are  all  rivulets,  which,  when  swollen  with  rain,  be- 
come rapid  and  dangarooa  torrents,  bat  soon  nm  o£ 

CUmaU^  Erom  the  very  varied  configuation  of  this  eztensiTe  legioii, 
a  ooffiespondent  variety  of  temperature  may  be  expected.  Whilst  an  Al- 
pine cold  reigns  amongst  the  mountains  and  elevated  upland^^,  a  tropical 
heat  prevails  in  the  platns  and  sandy  deserts.  In  the  plain  of  Kelant  it- 
self, the  cold  of  winter  is  excessive.  That  city  and  the  neig-hbouring  dis- 
tricts, though  scarcely  more  than  5  deg.  and  a  half  removed  from  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  are  subjected  to  a  most  rigorous  winter,  and  snow  lies  in  the 
vales  from  the  close  of  November  till  February.  Rice,  and  certain  other 
vegetable  productions  that  require  warmth  of  climate,  will  not  thrive  there ; 
and  wheat  and  barley  do  not  ripen  ao  aeon  aa  m  the  MM  isles.  Snow 
haa  bean  known  to  fill  in  the  plain  of  Kelant  16  days  anooessively  in  ^ 
month  of  March.  On  die  other  hand,  the  heat  of  the  low  plains,  TaUeyiy 
and  deserts,  is  as  esoeenr^  especially  the  1ast»  from  the  reflected  heat  4^ 
the  bnniing  sands.  The  people  of  Nooabky  are  compelled,  during  sum- 
mer, to  emigrate  to  the  moantains  for  cool  air  and  water.   In  the  diitriet 
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of  Kutch  Gundava  the  heat  is  intolerable  during  summer,  and  the  pesti- 
lential simoom  blows  then,  and  ia  very  fatal  to  tlie  natives.  The  heat  of 
Sinree  is  proverbially  great. 

Producikms.'}  Where  nren  are  few  and  amall,  sad  waler  scaros,  TCfs- 
table  productifnifl  cannot  abound.  In  the  whole  of  Beloochiataan  there  ia 
acaraely  a  forest  tree,  at  least  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  wood  or  forest, 
though  plenty  of  thickets  or  jungles  are  to  be  found  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
▼alleys,  or  skirting  the  beds  of  periodical  torrents.  The  few  arborescent 
plants  mentioned  by  Pottinger  are  :  the  oriental  plane-tree,  niimosas,  ta- 
marisks, oleanders,  hedysaras,  ficus,  melias,  besides  tamarind,  walnut,  man- 
go, and  other  fruit  trees  common  to  Persia,  AfghaunUtaim,aDd  India.  Dates 
abound  in  maritiiiie  Mekrann-  The  moonlatDs  are  stndded  with  bolboos 
plants  Kke  tolipa,  whose  firagraace  is  perceptible  to  e  great  distance.  Kusk- 
epuif  or  '  the  grass  of  the  desert,'  also  abounds  thsre,  and  is  used  as  win- 
ter store  by  the  firahooes  for  their  cattle.  It  grows  in  bunches  or  tufts, 
with  thick  coarse  stalks  with  long  and  serrated  leaves,  and  is  very  nutri- 
tious for  cattle.  The  caujel-thorn,  called  in  Persian  k/iare  shutur^  also 
grows  t)i<>re,  but  not  so  plentifully.  The  assafcetida  plant  abounds  in  the 
district  of  Nooshky.  Both  Beloochees  and  Brahooes  are  excessively  fond 
of  thia  plant,  and  eat  it  stewed  in  rancid  bntter  .moce  offiBOsive  and  mk- 
esons  than  ^  plant  itselt  The  only  fertile  districts  in  Beloodustaim  are 
the  low  level  tracts  of  Kutch  Gundava  and  Hurrund  Daujtl,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  Indus ;  but  of  these  little  can  be  said,  as  no  European 
has  visited  thoni. 

Mineral  Productions.']  Almost  every  kind  of  mineral  is  said  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  but  there  is  no  particular  inturniatioa  on  this  head. 
The  mountains  are  generally  composed  of  hard  black  rock,  which  is  all  the 
Information  we  hmve  derived  from  Christie  and  Pottinger,  who  seem  to 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  mineralogy  and  the  composition  of  rocks.  Rock 
salt  is  said  to  be  common  to  the  westward ;  and  on  the  road  from  Kutch 
Gundava  to  Kelaut  is  a  range  of  hills,  containing  salt  of  a  perfectly  red 
colour  and  aperient  quality.  Sulphur  and  alum  are  also  found  in  its  yia^ 
nity,  whilst  t^rey  and  white  marble  are  found  to  the  W.  of  Nooshky. 

Animals.]  Tlie  wild  and  domestic  animals  of  Beluochistauu  are  very 
numerous,  both  tropical  aud  European.  The  horses  are  strong,  well-boned, 
and  large,  but  usually  vidous.  Those  sent  to  India  are  chiefly  raared  to 
the  S.  of  Kelant,  and  in  Kutch  Gundava.  Camels  and  dromedaries 
abound,  and  are  highly  prized  by  the  Beloochees,~tbe  former  for  burden* 
and  the  latter  for  speed.  The  sheep  are  of  the  doomba  or  fat-tailed  kindi 
and  are  very  numerous,  besides  goats  and  black  cattle.  These  flocks  are 
chiefly  tended  by  the  Brahoues,  who  reside  in  temporary  hats  erected  on 
any  spot  which  offers  pasturage. 

InhabilanU,]  Of  these  we  knew  about  as  little  as  about  tlie  tribes  of 
Central  Africa,  till  within  these  80  years,  bodi  they  and  theur  country 
being  equally  unknown.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Atooeketf  Brakooeett 
DeftrvaurSf  Mekraunecx,  KoordSf  Hindoos^  and  a  few  Afgfiauns,  with  ade> 
testable  branch  of  the  Looreea  from  Looristaun  in  Persia  all  distinct 
classes,  having  no  common  o^^.  Respecting  the  first  class,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  from  wliat  stock  they  are  derived,  or  whence  they  cauie,  or 
when.  But  they  are  not  probably  the  aboriginal  natives.  I'olliuger 
thinks  them  of  Turkoman  descent,  as  they  resemble  that  race  in  every 
thing  but  language.  He  supposss  them  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
Seljookiaos  who  settled  in  Psrsia  during  the  11th  centaryi  nd  who  wmm 
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expelled  sabseqnently  by  the  Kbowanurmian  princes,  but  not  till  they  had 
<I\yelt  sufficiently  long  to  arqnire  the  modem  Persian  langoage^  wiudl  they 
still  speak,  with  no  more  alteration  than  might,  from  an  intercourse  with 
the  neighbouring  nations,  be  expected.    Neither  tliey  nor  the  limhooes 
liave  a  written  language,  nor,  consequently,  any  history,  all  their  accounts 
of  thomselTee  being  merely  traditional.    From  a  specimen  of  the  Beloo- 
diee  language  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  only  4  words  eould  be  found  of  Sau> 
scrit  origin.   More  than  half  the  words  of  the  Beloochee  language  aro 
Poruan,  disgniaed  by  a  pecoliar  pronQodadoii.   Bat  Ebn  Hawkel,  who 
seems  to  have  written  hb  geographical  work  about  the  year  920,  ^ffiwm 
that  the  Afghaun  tribes  of  Cutch  and  Balucb  had  ahwady  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  mountains  of  Mekraun,  that  they  spoke  a  peculiar  language, 
and  that  in  their  barbarous  manners  and  predatoiy  habits  they  resembled 
the  tribes  of  the  Ai-abian  desert.    If  this  author  be  correct,  his  account  is 
fctel  to  Pottioger's  theory,  as  this  fact  took  place  more  than  a  century 
before  the  Seljookiaa  Turks  crossed  the  Oxus,  and  three  centuries  before 
theur  supposed  expulsion  hj  the  Khowarsimian  snltaons  to  the  monntMna 
of  Beloochistaun,  theur  pfossnt  abode.   £hn  Hawkel  was  nndonbtedly 
mistaken  in  calling  them  Afghaun  tribes ;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  hu 
statement,  that  the  Beloochees  then  possened  the  mountains  of  Mekraun ; 
and  he  distinguishes  them  from  the  nomadic  Koordish  tribes  who  then 
wandered  in  the  deserts  of  Fars  and  Kermaun,  and  amounted  to  500,000 
families,  if  his  numbers  be  conect.    It  is  well  known  that  a  tribe?  of  Tar- 
tar invaders,  denominated  the  SacWy  conquered  Drangiana,  which  from 
then  was  called  Sctcastana  by  Isidore  of  Charax.    Now,  may  not  the 
Beloochees  be  the  descendants  of  these  invaden,  who  were  driven  from  it, 
during  the  ▼igorons  sway  of  the  Sassanian  princes,  to  the  moontains  that 
separate  Beloochistaon  from  Seistaun  ?    The  one  theory  is  as  probable  as 
the  other ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  they  are  of  Tnreo*Tartarian 
origin,  when  we  reflect  how  many  tribes  from  the  north  have  successively 
crossed  the  Oxus,  and  settled  in  Persia.    The  Brahooes  are  equally  nu- 
merous with  the  Beloochees,  and  seem  equally  to  be  of  Tartar  descent, and 
generally  dwell  in  the  mountains.    They  are  probably  a  more  ancient  race 
than  the  Beloochees,  and  are  perhaps  the  descendants  of  the  Indo-Scy  thiaus 
of  the  andents.   Their  language  is  different  from  that  of  the  Beloodieesy 
and  is  called  the  Kooigalee  tongoe.   It  in  no  respect  resembles  the  Per^; 
aian  in  soand,  and  oontains.a  great  many  Hindoo  words,  having  a  strong 
Msembhuce,  as  they  strike  the  ear,  to  the  Punjabee  dialect.   The  Deh-^ 
wanrs  are  an  agricultural  race,  speak  pure  Persian,  and  in  all  respects 
resemble  the  Taujiks  of  Afghaunistaun.    Pottinger  conceives  them  to  be 
tlie  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ghubres  or  Magians.    The  Mekramiees 
are  the  inhabitants  of  maiitime  Mekraun,  a  small,  hardy,  brave  race  of 
men ;  the  women  very  plain-looking,  and  almost  all  of  them  aifected  with 
weak  eyes,  probably  owing  to  the  fine  particles  of  sand  from  the  desert 
constantly  floating  in  the  air.   Theb  language  is  also  modem  Persian.; 
The  Hindooa  svr  foimd  scattered  here  and  there  orer  the  coimtry  in  small 
bodies,  and  over  all  the  eastern  world  where  money  is  to  be  made,  unless 
in  Japan  and  China,  where  strangers  universally  are  excluded.  These 
personages  conduct  the  miserable  traffic  of  the  country,  and  act  as  money- 
changers and  agents  to  the  native  princes.  As  the  Beloochees  are  the  rul- 
ing tribe,  both  they  and  the  still  more  numerous  Brahooes  are  exclusively 
denominated  Beloochees.   The  Beloochees  proper  are  divided  into  the  three 
principal  distinct  tribes  of  Nharrooees,  Rinds,  and  Mngsees ;  and  theee. 
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•gain  branch  oot  into  a  great  variety  of  subordinate  tribes, — as  Karobor- 
anees,  Mingulees,  Zukrees,  Panderanees,  Naharees,  Imaum  Hoseins,  Be- 
sunjas,  and  others,  too  numerous  to  mention.  A  branch  of  the  Nhar- 
rooee»,  called  Rukhsanee,  inhabit  the  district  of  Nooahky,  the  coniiues  uf 
Seistauni  and  the  district  of  Bummmmt  ift  MfftfMni  MiBluwulf  asd  htm 
neariy  qtlcnwiMttii  all  ihejugdamt  or  coltmMo  of  tho  ooO*  out  of  tUi 
hit-iiMBtioiiad  port  of  Moknuui.  Thitj  also  dwell  m  Kotch  Gvndavo, 
wlnther  they  enugnled  from  Mekiana  m  Tilksw  ciUod  Toomaum  Him 
«n  tt  tdl,  hardy  race  of  bmb*  handaome  and  actlvo»  and,  without  pomeaa* 
mg  great  physical  strength,  are  inured  to  every  species  of  fatigue,  and  to 
every  change  of  climate  and  season.  They  are  the  most  ferocious  and 
predatory  of  all  the  Beloochee  tribes,  defy  all  law,  and  are  restrained  by 
no  feelings  of  humanity.  Private  theft  is  esteemed  dishonourable,  but 
public  robbery  is  commended  as  an  act  of  the  highest  merit.  Actuated 
by  such  a  sentiment,  they  will  indmdnally  rehearao  md  raooont  the  plnnp 
te  and  doraatatMrn  they  committodr— what  mnbeia  of  hmo,  wo- 
■MB,  and  duldfen,  iAmf  have  led  captive  or  murdered, — ^what  villagea  tlief 
Imve  bnmed  or  plundered, — and  what  flocks  they  hafe  alanghtered  wiien 
mable  to  drive  them  off*  These  lawless  inctirsions  are  called  ehttpaoBf 
and  are  conducted  in  armed  bands,  under  the  orders  of  a  chief,  or  a  nunn- 
ber  of  chiefs  combined,  very  similar  to  the  forat/s  of  the  ancient  M'lL'^hland 
chiefs.  The  Brahooes  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Beloochees  without 
any  alloy  of  their  mischievous  propensities.  In  app^irance  they  seem  of  a 
different  stock,  having  neither  the  tall  figure,  the  long  visage,  nor  raised 
featurea  of  fhn  Beloodiees,  but  possessing  abort  thick  booea,  ronad  Ibcei^ 
and  flat  lineamenta.  They  are  a  qoiet  and  IndMtrioua  noe  of  nMB»  and 
their  fidelity  la  each  that  the  Beloochee  chiefa  retain  them  as  their  moat 
confidential  servants.  Whilst  the  Beloochees  inhabit  tiie  plaina,  and  sub- 
sist gpenerally  by  rapine  and  plunder,  the  Brahooes,  on  the  contrary,  inhabit 
the  mountains,  an<l  subsist  by  their  flocks,  which  yield  them  cheese  and 
clarified  butter,  and  coarse  blankets.  Their  food  is  not  like  that  of  the 
Beloochees,  onions,  garlic,  and  assafoetida  j)lants  stewed  in  ranced  butter, 
but  mutton,  which  they  use  half  dressed  without  salt,  and  which  they  cure 
fcrwinter  food,  by  drying  it  in  the  son,  and  then  smoking  it  orer  a  fire  of 
green  wood.  They  are  eqoal  to  the  Beloochees  in  peiaonol  bmrery,  and 
imirement  to  aU  ttie  ftl^aea  of  life,  and  die  cfaaagea  of  aaaaons  and  A 
mate,  hot  they  excel  them  in  physical  strength.  They  nse  the  same  dreai^ 
^e  same  aamiements,  and  the  same  weapons,  as  the  Beloochees ;  bnl 
their  women  are  not  like  those  of  the  latter  secluded  from,  but  enjojnng 
the  society  of  men,  all  living  and  eating  together.  They  also  are  divided 
and  subdivided  into  an  infinity  of  tril)eH  and  small  clans.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  the  aggregate  population  of  all  these  tribes  of  Beloochees  and 
Brahooes,  together  with  the  other  classes  of  Jats,  Hindoos,  Mekraunees, 
Loovees,  and  Afgfaanna.  Mr  Elphinaton  eatimated  the  Beloochees,  as  hr 
as  Us  inqniriea  eonid  go^  at  1,000,000,  hot  thei^  the  aMement  wm 
mneh  too  low.  Balhi  estimates  it  ooHeetively  at  2,000,000^  winch  appesn 
a  more  probaUe  estimate  than  the  Ibrmer;  and  this  is  the  utmost  that  csb 
be  siud  on  a  subject  where  nothing  certain  can  be  obtained.  Aocordiiig 
to  a  muster-roll  possessed  by  the  khaun  of  Kelaiit,  the  Beloochee  anny 
amounts  to  250,000  men.  But  this  number  is  a  mere  oriental  hyperbole, 
and  his  present  list,  as  Pottinger  was  informed,  contains  120,000  men, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  is  more  than  double  the  number  he  could  even  raise 
on  a  great  emeigenoy.   The  kham  of  Kelntt»  though  exahed  in  political 
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•tatetnents  as  the  sole  ruler  of  all  Beloocfaistann,  is  merely  the  head 
despot  of  many  despots  over  whom  he  has  little  efficient  power,  which 
only  extends  to  the  mountainous  territory  of  Beloochistauu  Proper,  and 
the  level  districts  of  Cutch  Gundava,  and  Hurrund  Daujil,  the  lani  of 
Lus,  and  the  chiefs  of  Mekraun,  being  independent  of  him,  as  the  kliaun 
af  Bonpoor,  and  the  ihah  of  Fdm.  BtUil'a  atatemeii^  thenfim,  of 
150,000  men  •■  the  Ibree  which  the  kfaann  of  Kelent  cen  niee  is  ebeordy 
m  they  oonld  neither  be  pod  nor  enpported  in  a  country  like  Beloochi» 
etaim  filled  with  monntUM  and  deserts,  and  destitute  in  e  greel  degree  of 
water.  The  whole  reveeae  of  this  mighty  political  penenage  amounted, 
in  1810,  to  350,000  rupees,  or  £47,500  of  clear  revenue,  obtained  from 
Herrund  Daujil,  Cutch  Gundava,  and  the  market  dues  of  Kelaut.  There 
is  little  internal  trade  or  foreign  commerce  to  pay  taxes,  which  are  chiefly 
levied  on  land,  which,  if  watered  by  wells,  pays  i-20th,  if  by  rains  i-lGth, 
and  if  by  natural  springs  still  more. 

Hie  Beloodieea  end  Brahooee  eio  all  prefewionelly  Sonmte  Moilem% 
tmd  atranaoiia  enemiee  of  the  Sheeehs.  Hie  Hindoo  netivee  eie  moetljr 
of  the  eeme  fidth.  The  Loorees  of  Mekraun  are  t!ie  most  detestable  of 
the  hnman  race  for  their  principle  and  practices.  Their  belief  is,  that 
man  was  horn  to  live,  to  die,  and  to  be  foi^otten.  That  during  his  exis- 
tence, if  he  is  happy,  he  has  only  to  pray  for  its  continuance  ;  but,  if  the 
contrary,  he  is  at  liberty,  not  only  not  to  pray,  but  to  finish  his  being  by 
suicide.  When  any  of  them  dies,  every  thing  that  could  be  called  his 
own,  exclusively,  whatever  that  be,  is  buried  with  him,  in  order  that  this 
article  of  their  creed  may  be  eecompliahed  respecting  hie  beng  ImgotteD. 
They  never  nanry,  the  fenialee  UTingpronuiciioasly  with  the  melee  hi  aa 
unbounded  inceetoone  oomnMnse.  They  very  aeldom  have  childraii,  and 
accordingly  prefer  etealiiig  girls,  who  are  instmcted  by  the  force  of  emm^ 
pie.  When  any  woman  conceives,  the  issue  b  oooaidered  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  the  community,  and  initiated  at  a  certain  ag;e  accordingly.  They 
are  a  Persian  race,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Pehlevi  or  old  Persian. 

CAUTIREB8TAUN. 

This  is  entirely  a  mount^nous  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Hindookho, 
and  the  Beloor  Taugh,  and  therefore  partly  within  the  northern  boimdary 
of  the  Algfaaim  territory,  and  the  eonthem  limite  of  fiaidldi  and  Badak- 
aheim.  We  cannot  therefore  describe  it  under  the  heads  of  Afghanniitann 
or  Uriiee  Tartary,  though  within  the  natural  and  political  limits  of  both, 
referring  the  one  division  to  the  former,  and  the  other  to  the  latter,  as  it 
would  introduce  a  sort  of  indistinctness  and  confusion  into  the  description. 
The  people  of  this  region  are  quite  a  distinct  race  as  to  their  religion, 
complexion,  and  mode  of  life,  from  their  Afghaun  and  Tartarian  neigh- 
bours, and  politically  independent,  at  least  for  the  greater  part,  of  both. 
Both  region  and  people,  therefore,  require  to  be  described  by  themselves 
in  a  die&nct  eeotioii.  Thie  nKmotainooa  region  extends  on  both  aides  of 
the  Hindookho,  all  the  way  K  from  the  Lirfky  Beak,  properly  so  called, 
tosrards  the  north  of  Ciahmere,  but  the  boundary  in  that  diroction  is  f« 
from  being  distinctly,  ascertained.  It  also  occnpiee  a  portion  of  the  Beloor 
Taugh,  at  the  point  where  these  two  great  rangee  meet.  As  no  Eoro- 
pean,  Marco  Polo  perhaps  excepted,  who  speaks  of  a  race  of  idolaters  in 
the  Beloor  Taugh  in  his  route  to  Cashgaur,  has  ever  set  foot  within  this 
region,  modem  geographers  were  totally  ignorant  both  of  the  region  and 
people.   Its  boundariee,  generally  speaking,  for  beyond  that  we  cannot 
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go,  are  the  country  of  Kauslikaur  to  the  N.E.,  BadakHhaun  to  the  N., 
the  district  of  Koondooz  to  the  N.W.,  Anderaub  and  Khost  to  the  W.  ia 
the  territory  of  Bmlkli,  tad  on  the  &  the  KofatttMia  of  Canbul,  and  tiie 
other  TaUeye  end  ridges  of  the  enbelphie  region  possessed  hy  the  A%haim 
tribes  E.  to  the  Indus.    Beyond  that  point  is  mere  conjecture. 

Historical  Remarks,'^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  southern  part 
of  this  region  corresponds  to  the  mountains  of  the  LambatcHy  which 
Ptolemy  extends  to  tliose  of  the  Comedi,  which  may  perhaps  corre?*pon<i 
to  the  region  of  Kaushkaur.  The  whole  region  is  called  CauJireestaHn^ 
or  '  the  land  of  infidels/  by  the  Mohammedan  writers,  because  these 
moBiitBuieers  never  received  the  ftCnsanlminn  fstth.  The  first  Enropean 
writer  who  mentions  it  nnder  thb  appellation  seems  to  have  been  Benoit 
Groes,  a  Romish  missionary,  who  in  1603  traveled  from  Attock  to  CanbnL 
He  was  informed  at  Pesbawer  that  a  region  called  Caphurstan  lay  a 
month's  journey  to  the  N.  of  that  place,  and  that  it  was  full  of  Christiaos» 
but  he  was  hindered  hy  the  caravan  from  passing  through  it.  It  is  pro- 
bable the  good  father  believed  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  to  be  Chris- 
tians from  its  name,  not  adverting  that  it  is  an  appellation  bestowed  on 
Pagan  as  well  as  Christian  eonntiies.  The  next  appellation  by  which  it 
was  known  to  Europeans  was  that  of  Keluffr  or  KuUore  in  the  history  of 
Timoor  Bek»  by  La  Croiz,  in  1723.  The  inhabitants  are  there  deoomi* 
nated  SceapotuheSf  or  *  black  vests/  from  the  colour  of  their  clothes. 
Timoor  was  instigated  by  the  iMussulmaun  inhabitants  of  Anderaub  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  these  idolaters,  as  they  exacted  great 
sums  of  money  from  them  under  the  name  of  tribute.  Baber  describes 
Caufireestaun  as  lying  to  the  N.E.  of  Caubul,  and  in  his  time  the  dis- 
tricts of  Ponjsbeer,  Nijrow,  Aliohnng,  Alunkaur,  Chuganserai,  Cooner, 
NoofgU,  Bijore,  Sewad,  and  Booneer,  were  bounded  immediately  behind 
by  the  Cauifirs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Panjsheer  were  happy  to  pay  them 
a  fixed  contribution  to  be  saved  from  indiscriminate  plunder.  Tlie  Cau- 
firs,  however,  had  made  an  inroad  into  that  district,  killed  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  committed  extensive  ravages,  after  Baber  had  fixed  his 
residence  in  Delhi.  Since  that  time,  thougli  the  southern  borders  of  Cau- 
fireestaun have  been  often  ravaged  during  the  vigorous  reigns  of  Akbar 
and  Aurangiehe,  yet  the  Canfirs  have  still  maintained  their  independence 
amidat  thdr  almost  impenetrsble  mountains.  As  Groes  was  informed  that 
they  were  infidels,  and  therefore  thought  them  to  he  Christians,  so  from 
like  ignorance  they  were  believed  by  some  to  be  Greeks,  just  as  Abul 
Fazl  believed  tlie  people  of  Bijore  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Macedo* 
iiians  who  followed  Alexander  the  Great.  The  celebrated  Gibbon  having 
conjectured  the  Greeks  of  Bactria  to  have  instructed  their  neighbours,  the 
Tartars  and  Indians,  in  science  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  so  much  credit 
was  attached  to  it  that  when  the  British  embassy  was  at  Pesbawer  it  was 
no  small  part  of  their  bunness  to  Inquire  after  these  supposed  instraelofB 
of  the  east  and  the  north.  To  their  great  mortification  they  found  that 
the  supposed  Macedonians  of  Bijore  were  an  Afghaun  tribe,  but  heard  that 
the  Canfirs  in  many  points  resembled  the  Gre(>ks,  as  being  beautiful,  hav* 
ing  European  complexions,  worshipping  idols,  dnnking  wine  in  silfw 
vases,  using  chairs  and  tables,  and  speaking  au  unknown  tongue.  Curiosity 
was  now  wound  up  to  its  acme,  and  the  discovery  of  a  (ireek  colony  sub- 
sisting for  more  than  twenty  centuries  sequestered  amidst  the  loftiest 
mountaina  of  Asia»  was  joyfully  anticipated.  Every  inquiry  that  could  be 
possibly  made,  wis  employed  to  asesrtain  the  fiw^  and  a  messenger  wui 
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despatched  by  Mr  Elphinstoii  to  investie^tc  tin?  lan^age  and  character  of 
the  Caufirs.  Expectation  so  highly  excited  was  followed  by  proportionate 
disappointment,  and  tlie  Caufirs  were  discovered  to  be  a  mere  rude  race 
of  independent  Pagan  mountaineers,  having  no  feature  of  resemblance  to 
the  Greeks  but  that  of  personal  beauty.  A  vocabulary  of  their  language 
was  obtaiiied  by  the  mesaenger,  who  made  hlmeelf  nmter  of  every  thing 
connected  with  Mr  Elpbinaton's  inqnuriei ;  and  it  k  from  fab  report,  con- 
nected with  the  information  of  othera  who  had  Tiaited  the  country,  and 
that  of  a  young  Caufir  who  was  interrogated  at  Peshawcr  by  ElpbinBton, 
that  the  following  abstract  was  drawn  up  of  the  Caufirs  and  their  country* 
Geographical  Skelch.~\  The  whole  country  is  composed  of  snowy 
mountains,  deep  pine  forests,  and  small  but  fertile  valleys,  which  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  grapes  wild  and  cultivated,  and  feed  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  whilst  the  hills  are  pastured  with  goats.  Grain 
is  inferior  both  in  kind  and  quantity.  The  roads  are  fit  only  for  men  on 
foot,  and  are  often  croned  hy  rivers  and  torrents  passed  by  woioden  hridges 
or  swinging  bridges  made  of  ropes.  All  the  inllages  that  the  messenger 
saw  are  baUt  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  so  that  the  roof  of  one  house  forms 
the  strset  leading  to  the  other  above  it,  which  is  said  to  be  the  constant 
practice  of  the  country-  The  valleys  are  well  peopled,  that  of  the  Caumo- 
jee  tribe  containing  10  villages  at  least,  and  the  chief  of  these,  Caumdaish, 
within  three  stages  of  Fyzabad,  capital  of  Badakshaun,  consists  of  500 
houses.  The  people  have  no  general  name  for  their  nation.  Each  tribe 
has  it8  peculiar  name,  not  according  to  genealogy,  but  to  geographical 
position,  each  valley  being  held  by  a  particular  tribe.  Caufirs  and  Cau- 
fireestaun  are  the  general  appellations  bestowed  by  the  Mussulman  on 
all  the  people  and  theur  country.  One  division  of  them,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  is  denominated  Sceapoushes,  or  '  black  vests,'  and 
Tor  Caujirs,  or  *  black  infidels^'  and  another  division,  Speen  Cau^rs,  or 
'  white  infidels.'  Both  epithets  are  taken  from  their  dress,  for  all  the 
Caufirs  are  remarkable  for  the  fairness  and  beauty  of  their  complexion, 
but  those  of  the  larger  division  wear  a  vest  of  black  goat's  skin,  whilst 
the  other  dresses  in  white  cotton.  There  are  several  languages  or  rather 
dialects  among  the  Caufirs,  all  having  many  words  in  common,  and  a  near 
connexion  with  the  Sbanscrit,  which  tenders  their  conjectured  Greek  origin 
-utterly  improbable.  Nor  do  thmr  traditions  give  any  satisfactory  account 
of  their  origin.  They  say  that  they  originally  dwelt  in  the  vionity  of 
Candahar,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  Mohammedans,  at  which  time 
their  nation  consisted  of  four  tribes,  the  4th  of.  which,  named  Caumojee,  re- 
tained its  ancient  rites,  whilst  the  other  three  were  converted  to  the  Mussul- 
man faith.  One  peculiarity  is,  that  all  the  Caufirs  count  by  scores  in- 
stead of  hundreds,  and  that  tlieir  thousand  (which  they  call  by  the  Persian 
and  Afghaun  name)  consists  of  400  or  twenty  score.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Lumghaunecs  and  Deggauns,  whose  language  seems  to  be  a 
Caufir  dialect,  and  gives  ground  to  suppose  them  to  be  of  Caufir  origin. 
Elphinston,  houdeed,  seems  to  think  all  the  inhaUtanIa  of  the  Kobistann 
of  Ganbul  to  be  converted  Canfirs,  as  the  appellation  of  Kohistannees  is 
applied  to  all  the  converted  Canfirs.  There  is  a  Caufir  tribe  called  Ptasha 
by  Moollah  Nujub,  which  lives  on  the  frontier  of  Caubul,  and  Baber 
mentions  the  Pushawee  as  one  of  the  languages  of  Caubid,  and  the 
Fushawees  are  still  fonnd  within  the  Kobistann  of  Caubul.  Their  religion 
differs  from  all  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  They  believe  in 
•one  God,  called  Imra  by  tJie  Caufirs  of  Caumdaish,  and  Dsgun  by 
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tlioM  of  Ttokooee.  Bvt  imiiMroiii  idob  m  alio  worahipped,  whom 
they  represent  as  deified  saints,  m  this  raapect  eoinctdii^  with  tlie  Jains 
and  Bhoodists,  as  also  with  the  more  ancient  pagans.    An  apotheosis  ia 

easily  obtained  among  the  Caufirs,  as  a  rich  man  has  nothing  to  do  to  ob- 
tain this  posthumous  honour,  but  to  be  liberal  and  charitable,  and  erect  a 
statue  for  himself,  which  will  be  sure  of  being  introduced  into  the  Caufir 
pautheon  after  his  deceatie.    But  the  idols  of  one  tribe  diii'er  from  those  of 
aoother,  though  thflie  be  one  deity  commoa  to  alL  The  Canfiia  of  Caow' 
daiMh  hare  IS  deified  heroes,  one  of  whom,  the  first  in  the  list,  is  BnghnA, 
(probably  Bhagesa  or  Bacchus,)  and  we  are  told  by  the  ancients  that  Bao- 
chus  was  an  IndUan  deity.   One  would  infer  from  this,  that  the  Caofirs  are 
of  Hindoo  orij^in,  and  that  they  belong  to  the  impure  hill-tribes,  whom  the 
Hindooii  call  Chasas.    What  adds  strength  to  this,  is,  that  all  the  Caufira 
are  beef-eaters,  and  sprinkle  tiieir  idols  with  the  blood  of  goats  and  cows. 
They  have  a  hereditary  priesthood,  but  their  influence  is  small.    Their  fes- 
tivals are  often  accompanied  with  animal  sacrifices,  the  Mood  of  which  is 
thrown  through  the  fire  on  the  stone-idol,  part  of  the  fiesh  buned,  and  part 
eaten  by  the  priest  and  hb  assistants.   One  of  their  pcayem  on  these  oo- 
easions  is  always  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Mohammedans.    As  to  their 
marriages,  the  wife  is  purchased  from  her  father;  the  value  of  a  wife  is  some- 
times  estimated  at  20  cows.  The  women  are  not  concealed  from  public  obser- 
vation. Some  of  their  slaves  are  captured  in  battle,  others  are  obtained  from 
tribes  with  which  they  are  at  peace,  but  the  greater  number  are  from  their 
own  tribe,  it  being  quite  common  for.  the  powerful  to  seize  the  children  of 
the  weak,  and  eidier  sell  them  to  the  Mohammedans,  or  retain  them  for 
slaves.   A  perron  who  loses  his  relations  is  soon  made  a  slaTe.   The  Af* 
ghauns  pnrdiase  Caufirs  for  slaves,  and  some  are  made  prisoners  by  the 
Yosufzyes  on  the  borders.    The  captives  are  generally  females  who  are 
much  sought  after  for  their  remarkable  beauty.    What  is  the  mode  of  go- 
vernment among  them  is  almost  wholly  unknown.    The  authority  seems  to 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  each  tribe,  and  the  law  of  retaliation 
ia  firmly  established.    Their  only  honorary  title  is  that  of  khaun,  which 
they  have  borrowed  from  the  Afghanns.  Their  property  diiefly  consists  of 
cattle  and  slavee.  The  dress  of  the  Sceapooshes  consists  of  four  goat-skins^ 
two  forming  a  vest,  and  the  other  two  a  petticoat,  with  the  hak  ontaide* 
Until  they  have  slain  a  Mohammedan  the  men  go  bareheaded,  shani^ 
their  heads  all  but  a  small  tuft  on  the  crown,  and  wear  beards  four  or  five 
inches  long.    Their  dwellings  are  generally  wooden  houses,  and  they  have 
others  where  tliey  keep  their  cheeses,  ghee-wine,  and  vinegar.    In  every 
house  is  a  wooden  bench  fixed  to  the  wall,  with  a  low  back  to  it,  and  they 
have  stools  shaped  like  drums,  nanow  iu  the  middle.    Partly  owing  to 
their  dress  and  partly  to  costom,  the  Cmd§n  canntot  lit  as  other  Asiatics, 
80  that  when  foraed  to  sit  on  the  grennd,  they  are  compelled  to  atretch  ont 
their  legs  like  Europeans.  Their  stools  are  made  of  wicker-work,  their  beds 
of  wood,  and  their  thongs  of  neat's  leather*    Their  food  is  usually  cheese, 
butter,  and  milk,  with  bread  or  a  sort  of  soet-puddiog.   Their  flesh  is  eaten 
half-dressed.    Their  fruits  are  walnuts,  grapes,  apples,  almonds,  and  wild 
apricots.    Both  sexes  drink  wine  to  great  excess.    Of  this  they  have  three 
kinds,  red,  white,  and  dark-coloured,  besides  a  kind  of  a  jelly-consistence  and 
very  strong.  So  prevalent  is  the  use  of  wiue  among  them,  says  Baber,  (who 
was  himself  a  lover  of  the  bottle,)  that  every  Caofir  has  e  keg  or  leatheni 
bottle  of  it  swnog  ronnd  his  neck.   They  dlrink  it  dnring  meals  io  plaee 
of  water,  and  thoogh  elevated  by  it»  are  not  qnandsome,  are  eacoediiy 
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fcoiipttri^le,  hunt  but  little,  their  faTonrite  amuaement  hmag  daneiiig,  which 
ii  proMcated  with  gmt  ardour  by  both  senm  and  all  ages.  Their  musicid 
instruments  are  a  pipe  and  tabor,  and  their  music  is  wild,  quick,  and  va- 
ried. One  of  their  most  distinguishing  characteristics  is  their  ceaseless 
wars  with  their  Mussulman  neighbours,  and  their  usual  mode  of  attack  is 
by  ambush,  and  they  give  no  quarter  in  battle.  Their  chief  glory  is  the 
death  of  a  Mussulman ;  and  io  their  solemn  dances  and  festivals,  each  man 
weafa  a  turban*  into  which  a  long  feather  ia  atnck  for  every  Mohammedan 
he  haa  killed.  The  nnmber  of  ImIIi  whidi  he  ia  anthoriaed  to  wear  round 
hia  waift  ia  alao  regulated  in  the  same  way.  A  Canfir  who  has  not  killed 
hia  man,  is  not  permitted  to  flourish  his  axe  round  his  head  during  the 
dance.  Such  as  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  Mussulman  are  vl- 
Mted  by  their  neighbours,  and  have  afterwards  a  right  to  wear  a  little  red 
woollen  cap  or  cockade  tied  to  the  head.  Those  who  have  slain  many,  may 
erect  a  hitfh  pole  before  tlieir  doors,  \n  ^vhich  are  holes  to  receive  a  pin  for 
every  Muliaiinuedan  the  owner  has  destUoyed,  and  a  ring  for  each  he  has 
wounded.  But  when  taken  apart  from  their  long-rooted  and  bitter  anti- 
pathies^ they  are  said  to  be  a  kind-hearted,  joyoua  caee.  Their  ansa  are  n 
bow  with  barbed  arrowai  aometimea  poiaoned,  and  •  dagger.  They  have 
lately  learned  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  swords  from  their  neighbours  the 
A^hauns.  The  Mohammedan  princes  in  their  vicinity  frequently  invade 
their  territories  and  carry  off  slaves,  and  Rometimes  the  Canfii  s  condescend 
to  make  peace  with  them,  the  negotiation  being  accompanied  with 
strange  ceremonies.  In  1 780  a  general  confederacy  of  all  the  Mussulman 
chiefs  was  made  against  the  Caufirs.  Tlie  united  force  of  the  khaun 
of  Badakshaun,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Kaushkaur,  the  padshali  of  Cooner, 
the  baua  of  Bijore,  and  several  of  the  Tuaufinre  khauus,  penetrated 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  But  notwithstandbg  thb  success 
they  could  not  keep  their  ground,  and  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  country* 
after  sustaining  severe  losses.  There  is  no  particular  map  of  their  country, 
to  show  the  relative  situation  of  their  valleys,  tribes,  and  villages,  yet  pub- 
lished. None  of  the  tribes  or  villages  mentioned  by  Elphinston  are  set 
down  in  the  map,  except  Gumher  and  Pusha.  Baber  mentions  Kattor 
and  Gebuk  as  places  in  CaufireestauD,  but  gives  not  the  least  hint  of  their 
relative  situation.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  top^^rapby  of  this  region 
is,  thai  JtetuiT,  or  KuUor$p  Ilea  aomewhera  am  the  &iudikanr  river ;  that 
Oumher  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  pasa  of  Kawuck ;  and  that  the  chief  part  of 
Canfireeataun  aeema  to  be  In  the  huge  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Beloor  Tangh  coming  from  the  N.E.  with  the  Hindookho  eomiogfrom  the 
N.W. 
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This  ii  a  very  extennTe  region,  comprehending  all  the  tract  between  the 
Caspian  sea  and  the  great  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  and  extending  from  the 
frontiers  of  Persia  and  Afgliaunistauu  on  the  S.,  to  those  of  Aisatic  Russia 
on  the  N.  The  geography  of  this  tract  is  only  known  in  a  very  general 
way;  so  obscure  is  it  that  it  has  been  justly  characterized  by  one  of 
our  best  writers  oa  geographical  science,  Mr  Pinkerton,  as  being  "chiefly 
conjectnn],"  and  as  remaining,  to  the  disgrace  of  science*  in  a  wretched 
state  of  imperfecdon."  For  oar  knowledge  of  it  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  oriental  bistoriana  and.geogrB{ihei%  as^Abulfeda,  Ebn  HatJcely  Abol- 
ghszi,  and  others,  and  to  some  notices  from  Jenkinson,  Thompson,  and 
Hanway.  These  imperfect  accounts  liave  been  followed  of  late  years  by 
more  accurate  information,  obtained  by  Mr  Elphinstone,  in  his  mission  to 
Peshawer, — by  the  Russians,  in  their  late  embassies  to  Kokun,  Khiva,  and 
Bokhara, — and  from  the  memoirs  of  Baber,  a  native  of  this  region,  and  sul- 
tan of  Kokun,  previous  to  liis  expulsion  by  the  Usbecs,  the  present  pos- 
sessors. Some  valuable  additional  information  has  also  been  obtmmed  hf 
Mr  Fraser  at  Meschid  in  1822,  which  he  reoeiTsd  from  an  ezOed  Usbec 
prince  there  resident,  who  was  the  brother  of  the  reining  khann  of  Bok- 
hara. With  sttch  aids  as  the  ahoTO  additional  information  has  given,  we 
aball  endeavour  to  give  a  concise  acconnt  of  this  region  and  its  inbabttaatSt 
Boundaries  and  extenU"]  Independent  Tartary  has  the  Caspian  sea 
and  the  river  Jaik  or  Ooral  on  the  W. ;  the  Ooral  Tau,  and  the  Algidym 
Shalo,  on  the  N.  and  N.E. ;  Soongaria  and  Eastern  Toorkistaun  on  tlie 
E. ;  on  the  S.E.  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Indus,  or  what  we  now  denomi- 
nate Western  Tibet ;  and  on  the  S.  Persia  and  Afghaunistaun.  Erom  S. 
to  N.  it  extends  16  degrees  of  latitude,  or  from  35"  to  51**  N.  lat.  and  20 
degreea  of  longitude  from  W.  to.  or  from  54*  to  74*  £•  long.,  that  is, 
from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  summit  of  the  Bdoor  Tagh.  It  most  be  ob- 
seired,  however,  that  as  the  eastern  limit  of  this  vast  tract  has  never  been 
astronomically  determined,  it  ia  impossible  to  be  precise  on  this  point.** 
Independent  of  the  Kirgbissian  portion  of  this  tract,  Balbi  has  estimated 
the  total  superficies  of  the  Usbec  and  IWoomaa  portion  at  555,000  Bri* 
tish  square  miles,  thus  : 

Khanate  of  Bokhara,       .       .       230,000  British,  sq.  miles. 
Do.       Khiva,       .       .       .    193,000  do.  do. 
Do.       Kokun,  .       .       .      132,000  do.  do. 

555,000 

In  this  estimate  the  surface  of  the  Aral  lake  is  included,  but  whether  he 

^  The  maps  generaUy  carry  the  longitude  not  liuther  than  70*  and  72*  £.  and 
even  Malte  Brun  states  the  eastern  frontier  at  the  summit  of  the  Beloor  at  only  69*  E. 
long,  adopting  the  opinion  of  Rannel,  that  the  range  of  the  Beloor  has  been  placed  five 
degreea  too  te£.l^D*AnvU>ab  Wo  mnsi  wait  tUl  tho  point  to  ssfelM  b7  frttttie  «b- 
•ervors. 
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thdndes  tlie  tnct  S.  of  the  Qzm,  or  Jihooii,  wo  an  not  oanob;  IfBl  it  to 
probable  ho  does  not.    Malta  Bnm  makea  the  whole  superfidee,  exdodvo 

of  the  steppe  of  Issim,  only  460,000  square  miles,  which  to  oertainly  by 
far  too  low.  If  the  medium  breadth  of  this  tract  be  15  dei^rees  of  longi« 
tude  by  16  of  meridional  leng^th,  then  the  surfare  will  be  found  to  be 
84-3,600  B.  squai'e  miles,  including  the  tract  S.  of  the  Oxus.  This  will 
not  appear  too  great,  if  we  compare  it  with  tlie  ntatements  of  Klaproth 
and  Balbi.  The  former  states  the  saperficies  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the 
Lesser  and  Middle  Kiigee  hordes,  and  lately  incorporated  with  the  Russian 
empire,  at  280,000  sqauo  mitos,  which,  added  to  Balbi'e  alatemoDt  of 
that  of  the  Usboc  khaaatee,  makes  775,000  B.  M|aaio  mitoa.  To  thto 
orait  be  added  the  hrgo  and  extensive  province  of  Bactria,  extending  moco 
than  eight  degrees  of  longitude  by  two  degrees  of  medial  bieadth 

Names  and  Political  Division.'}.']    In  compliance  with  long-established 
usage,  we  have  adopted  the  customary  ajjpi'llation  of  Independent  Tar- 
tavif,  as  proper  to  this  region.    The  name  of  Tartar  lias  been  for  nigh  six 
centuries  applied  as  a  generic  appellation  to  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Nor- 
thern aud  Middle  Asia,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ancients  applied  the  term 
S^fOdan  to  all  the  erratic  nations  of  which  tliey  had  any  knowledge^  wlie> 
thM*  in  Enrope  or  Asia.   ^  the  Tagiaat  tribes  to  the  N.  and  £.  of  the 
Danidie,  as  fir  as  geographical  knowledge  then  extended,  were  anciently 
so  called,  from  the  time  of  Herodotos  downwards,  and  the  modern  appel- 
lation Tartar,  has  succeeded  by  common  oomsent  to  that  of  Scythian,  ever 
since  the  middlo  of  the  13th  century;  and  so  firmly  has  this  ethnographic 
term  taken  root  amongst  all  European  writers,  that  it  is  now  no  more  pos- 
sible to  eradicate  it,  than  the  generic  term  of  Indian^  universally  applied 
to  all  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  American  continent  ever  since  its  dis- 
corery.   The  first  writer  who  introduced  the  term  TaHar  was  the  political 
missiooary,  CSarpini,  in  1246,  hnt  ho  applied  it  solely  to  the  fonr  great 
Mongolian  tribes,  wlio,  he  says,  all  spoke  the  same  language,  a  strong  proof 
that  they  belonged  to  the  same  parent  stock.  Rubruquis,  in  1254p,  naed  it 
in  the  same  sense,  when  he  visited  the  oonrt  of  Sartakb-Khan,  grandson 
of  Jenghis-Khan ;   but  the  AJongolian  princes  were  indignant  at  being 
called  Tartars,  and  told  him  that  they  were  Mongols  and  nut  Tartars,  who 
were  a  different  and  a  vanquished  tribe,  and  that  they  did  not  choose  to  be 
denominated  from  the  name  of  a  vassal  horde.    Still,  however,  the  name 
prevailed,  in  spito  of  Mongolian  remonstrance,  and  has  been,  and  still  is, 
applied  not  merely  to  the  Mongolians,  hot  also,  most  improperly  and  erro- 
neonsly,  by  almost  all  modem  writeiB,  to  desigoato  oidnsiTely,  aU  the  tribes 
of  Tnridsh  extraction,  although  it  to  certain  these  are  a  vaqr  diflBvont  and 
distinct  race.   Hence  the  modem  fashionable  division  of  Great  Tartary 
amongst  Tartars,  Mongoto,  and  Mandshoeia.   The  two  latter  names  aro 
just  and  proper,  as  designating  distinct  races,  and  as  recognised  by  these 
races  themselves ;  but  the  tirst  appellation  has  never  been  acknowledged 
by  any  of  the  numerous  tribes  to  whom  it  is  applied.    They  all  speak 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  and  know  themselves  only  hy  the  particular 
name  of  their  own  tribe,  or  by  the  general  name  of  Turks.    As  all  these 
tribes  have  the  best,  and  indeed  tlie  only,  right  to  fix  tlmir  own  name,  it 
to  unjust  to  call  tiiem  hy  one  they  ha?o  never  acknowledged ;  and  if  the 
name  Tartar  he  at  all  applicable  to  any  of  the  great  races,  it  belongs  to  tho 
Mongols,  one  of  whose  tribes  the  ancient  Tartars  were,  with  much  greatepj 
propriety,  than  to  either  of  the  others.    By  the  Arab  conqueron  of  Asia, 
and  by  the  Arab  and  Persian  gaographem,  the  name  of  TwIgi  was  applie^ 
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%o  all  the  nomadic  hordes,  Mongols  as  well  as  others,  of  which  they  had 
any  knowledge,  and  diey  divided  them  iolo  two  great  bmncbes,  Western 
£«lm  IWke,  the  forner  cBtoiidivg  to  the  Black  Ma»  and  ike  lattv 
ai  fiir  E.  ae  Cbitia.  la  tUa  tfaey  wm  nuan  comot  than  racoaeding  En- 
vopean  writers.  Both  aationa  knew  the  people  and  their  language.  Theur 
error  lay  in  tiM  too  gvaat  extension  of  the  name,  in  applying  it  to  the  whole 
of  the  nomadic  races,  instead  of  limiting  it  to  one.  As  the  real  proper 
name  of  the  race  is  Turks ^  so  the  whole  region  inhahited  by  the  number- 
less tribes  speakinp^  Turkish,  even  as  far  E.  as  Hami,  at  tlie  eastein  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lesser  Bukaria,  should  have  been  called  Toorkistaun^  in- 
stead of  reiseiving  the  name  Tarlarif,  It  is  probable  that  all  the  Scythian 
tribes  known  to  Uio  aadents  ainoe  the  days  of  Herodotos  were  of  Tnrkiah 
origin,  and  anoko  dialoals  of  tke  same  langnage*"  We  shaU»  thetefon,  di- 
vide it  into  three  great  dirkkio^  Sonthem,  Middle*  and  Nenkern  Toarids- 
tann,  all  comprehended  nadir  the  general  name  of  Western  Toockistaun, 
to  distingaiah  it  from  the  extenslfo  region  to  the  £•  ol  the  Beloor,  called 
Chinese  or  Eastern  Toofkistaon. 

I.  SOITTHBRN  TOOaiClSTAUN  SOCTTH  OP  THE  AMOO  OR  OXUS. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

1.  Turkman  Desert  and  Kheewauh;  2.  Baulkh;  3.  Badakshann. 

II.  MIDOLB  TOOBKI8TAUN. 

stnmvmoifB. 

1.  North  of  the  Amoo. 

1.  Khotlauu  ;  2.  Kanategeen  ;  3.  Hissar,  or  Saganian  ;  4.  Kesh  ;  5.  \'aie 
of  Sogd,  comprehending  Bokhara  and  Samarc^d. 

2.  Vale  of  the  St/r,  or  Jaxarles. 

1.  Kokaun  and  Nemingaun  ;  2.  Tashkuut ;  3.  Uratippa;  4.  Gbazoah,  or 
Desert  of  Ai-al ;  5.  Ilak,  or  lestaun ;  6.  ToorkLstaim  Proper. 

III.  VOATHBEfil  TOOBKISTAUM,  OB  KIROHISIAH  BBOIOIf. 

Divided  amongst  the  three  hordse  of  the  Lesser,  Middle^  aad  Great 
Kiighistan  hordoB. 


CHAP.  I.— PHYSICAL  FEATURKS. 

All  the  western  and  northern  part  of  this  region  is  occupied  with  im- 
mense desert  plains,  whilst  the  southern  and  ea.stern  parts,  or  t.iio  basins  ot 
the  Syr  and  Amoo,  are  of  a  different  description,  having  fine  tracts  of  land 
defended  by  inaccesnifale  monatains  and  baiien  dssertib  t^d  watered  hy 
nnmeroas  streams.   But  even  to  this  thsra  are  aBeeptknis*  the  fertile  plain 

The  name  Turkai  or  Turca  occurs  in  Herodotus,  Pumponhu  Mela,  and  Pliny,  so 
that  U  U  of  ancient  origin,  and  we  may  hazard  the  hypothesis  that  all  Scythia,  nrom 
the  Danubs  E.  to  the  Imsost  or  modem  Beloor,  was  oecopied  br  tribes  of  that  nlia 
tprceil  race.  Kvpn  in  the  court  of  Attila  the  Hun,  though  himself  a  Kalmuc,  Turkish 
Monsi  to  have  been  tho  prevailing  language,  for  his  very  name  Attila,  as  Mr  Enkioe 
bM  liifsnioiiily  and  joally  observ^,  is  Tund>h»  belnc  obrloiisly  AtnlUty  a  Turldalk  ttem 
signifying  *  regent,*  or  *  gnnrdian,'  which  he  acttiiilTy  was  over  hit*  nephews,  sons  of 
his  uncle,  whom  he  succeeded,  and  one  of  his  own  sons  whs  named  Deiighisick,  from 
r/crngAu,  another  word  lit  tlw  ssaid  lufiiage,  signifying  the  sea,  as  he  was  born  near 
the  Euxiue,  Caspian,  or  some  other  sea.  All  the  various  tribes  who  inhabit  the  region 
here  denominated  Independent  Tartary,  whether  they  be  KIrgees,  or  rurknuuus  or 
KnMHk  m  MsBkatSi  or  Usbio%  sm  Twrktak.  and  sp«k  dbdseli  of  that  tongesb 
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of  Kwwiknle  being  a  mere  basis  sarrounded  by  moving  sands,  and  several 
steppes  even  occur  here  and  there  on  both  sides  of  the  Syr  and  Oxus.  The 
surface  is  very  varied  in  the  S.  and  S.  E.  parts,  consisting  of  numerous 
valleys,  vast  mountains,  and  extensive  plains.  The  eastern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  present  nothing  but  a  long  and  gloomy  saccessioa  of  rocks  and 
arid  downs. 

Mountains.]  The  Mnttlieni  ohain  of  the  Hindookhoosh,  that  dindes 
this  ragkm  horn  Pma  aod  Afghannirtami»  having  been  alreadjr  described, 
w»  need  not  repeat  it*  A  number  of  lateral  ranges,  enclosing  extensive 
well-watered  valleys,  run  N«  toward  the  Amoo ;  and  the  descent  is  much 
greater  on  ih'  N.  side  than  on  tlie  S.  of  the  Ilindookhoosh.  Tlie  other 
great  ranges  are  the  Belour-  Tagh,  the  Mooz-  Tagh^  the  Asfera  range,  and 
tlip  Kt/nder-Tagh,  besides  a  vast  number  of  subordinate  raugesj  runniog  in 
various  (iirections  from  these  chains. 

The  Beloor'Tagh,'}  The  Beluor-Tagh  is  the  great  range  which  on  the 
S*  diiidaa  this  ragion  firem  Central  Asia.  It  is  called  Thsoung-ling,  or 
'*  the  Aaoie  monntainsy'  bf  the  Chines^  and  has  been  long  cdebfated  in 
the  history  of  Tartary,  as  the  great  calminatSng  point  where  the  watsra 
flow  to  the  Aral  Noor  on  the  W.,  and  towards  the  desert  of  Shamo  on  the  E. 
The  sourosa  of  these  waters  running  in  opposite  directions  are  estimated  by 
the  Chinese  geographers  at  1000  li.,  or  300  geographical  miles  of  elevation; 
and,  according  to  the  geographers  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  this  rnn^a  is  many 
thousand  Chinese  feet  in  height.  This  lofty  ran^e  consists  of  massive 
quartz.  Hence,  in  the  Mongolian  and  Oigoorian  languages,  it  is  called 
the  Bohnr  range ;  and,  in  the  Persian,  Bellor  Koh,  or  ^  tlie  shining  uiuuu- 
tai%'  ftom  the  tunapanBcy  of  the  qnifftSy  and  sometimes  ^BdooUTaghf  or 
'the  dark  mountain^'  from  the  perpetual  clonds  which  ovsrhang  it.  This  chain 
is  at  least  500  B.  miles  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.,  or  from  E.  long.  71*  and  N. 
let.  34*  SO",  to  where  it  meets  the  Moos-Taglun,  4  V  N.  lat.  and  7P  E.  long, 
according  to  Waddingfton's  map.  From  this  point  it  passes  N.  to  42"  N. 
lat.  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Alak-Tagh  coining  from  tlie  E.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  it  is  called  Kkashghar  Divan,  '^hi>^  chain  is  covered  with 
overduriug  snow,  and  so  lofty,  abrupt,  and  precipitous,  that  the  only 
known  passes  are  those  of  Badakshaun  and  the  source  of  the  Syr. 

The  Asfera  jRange.^  .  The  Asfera  range,  ottierwise  called  the  Pamer 
moontains,  foim  the  eoathem  boundary  of  Feighana,  or  Kokann,  raaning 
£.  and  W.  Their  aatve,  which  is  that  of  a  very  broad  chain  of  mountains 
rising  from  an  elefated  land,  leads  to  Ae  conclusion  tliat  it  is  a  continuation 
westward  of  the  Mooo-Tagh  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Khojund ;  and  the 
ftct  that  the  only  communication  between  Kokaun  and  Bokhara  is  by  die 
pass  of  Khojund,  between  the  extremity  of  this  range  and  the  river  Syr,  is 
a  strong  evidence  of  its  magnitude  and  impractioal)ility. 

The  Ak-  Tagh,~\  From  the  Asfera  range,  in  67"  30'  E.  long.,  are  de* 
tached  the  Ak-Tagh,  or  *  white  mountains.'  On  approaching  Uratippa, 
these  are  again  subdivided  into  two  branches,  the  moat  western  of  which 
terminates  in  68*  90^  long.,  aod  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  vale 
of  Segd»  whikt  the  Ak^Tagh,  properly  so  called,  separates  Bokhara  from 
YiuvAilak,  a«d  terminates  in  two  branishes  at  Jiaankh  and  Joupar. 

The  Karu^Tagh."^  The  Kara-Tagh,  or  *  black  mountains,'  are  another 
lateral  range,  projected  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Asfera  range,  and  runs 
S.  and  S.W.  for  nigh  400  B.  miles  towards  the  Amoo  river.  Next  to  the 
Asfera,  it  is  the  most  lofty,  rugged,  and  precipitous  range  inUsbec  Toot' 
kistaun. 
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Samarcand  Mountaint.']  The  Samarcand  moantains,  which  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  So^d,  are  a  branch  of  this  range,  pro- 
jected westward  as  far  as  66  "  E.  long.  It  separates  the  vale  of  the  S(^d  from 
the  district  of  Kesh,  where  Tamerlane  was  boru,  and  is  called  the  hill  of 
Kesh  by  Sherifeddin,  his  biographer,  and  die  OMraiitttii  of  Zitrinh  by  Eba 
HsirkeL   The  Ak-Tan  ridge  b  called  Al-Botom  by  AMfediL 

The  Kymler'Tagk,^  The  Kynder-Teu  ii  the  nnge  whieh  boimdi  the 
country  of  Kokaun  and  the  vale  of  the  Syr  on  the  N.  all  the  way  west  as 
fiu*  as  65**  E.  long.,  when  it  expires  in  the  desert  of  Aral.  It  is  another  off- 
set from  the  great  range  of  the  Beloor,  and  has  a  longitudinal  extent  of 
eight  degrees,  or  400  B.  miles.  It  is  of  prodigious  elevation,  as  we  are 
informed  by  NazarofF,  and  is  covered  with  garments  of  perpetual  snow.  It 
is  also  called  the  Ming  Bulak  mountains,  and  corresponds  to  the  Arga  Tao, 
or  Argjun,  or  Arka-uola,  of  Strahleuberg.  From  this  range  a  lateral  one 
rmu  &  to  the  Syr,  and  to  the  W.  of  AMinkat,  end  difides  the  diitriet  of 
Kokim  from  theft  of  Tashknut.  It  appears  to  be  of  no  great  elevetioii.  To 
the  N.  of  the  Kynder  Tea  thecoantiy  iarery  little  known,  but  seems  not 
to  be  so  mountainous  as  the  territory  of  Uibec  Toorldataiiii*  It  iaaaid  that» 
at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Kynder  Taiit  it  is  joined  to  a  range  of  monntains 
running  far  to  the  E.  and  thus  connecting  it  with  the  Uiugh  Taugh.  This 
is  probably  the  Kichuck  Taughy  or  *  little  mountain.'  But  we  are  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  the  directions  of  the  numerous  mountain  ridges  which 
traverse  the  country  of  the  great  Kirghisian  horde.  The  fact  is,  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Usbec  Toorkistauu  is  full  of  mountains,  and  di&cult  both  of  ac* 
ceaa  and  description. 

R1VBR8.I  The  whole  of  Usbec  Toorkiatann  may  be  ooiMideced  at  % 
large  basin  hollowed  oat  by  the  waters  descending  from  the  Faropanusan 
and  Hindookhoosh  mountains  on  the  S>  and  those  of  the  Beloor  and  Kynder 
Tan  on  the  E.  and  N. ;  but  formed  into  two  divisiona  by  the  Aafem  monA* 
tains,  thus  making  the  two  great  valleys  of  the  Syr  and  Amoo. 

T/ie  «S[yr.]  The  Syr  has  two  sources,  one  in  the  Kynder -Tau  and 
another  in  the  Beloor.  The  -first  or  N.E.  source  rises  on  tiie  S.  flank  of  the 
Kynder-Tau  (the  western  continuation  of  the  Alak  Tagh)  in  42"  31'  N.  lat. 
aiMd  70*  E.  long  in  Waddington's  map.  The  other,  or  S.  source,  is  in  41^ 
31'  N.  lat.  and7I*  £.  long,  (according  to  the  aame  map),  on  the  eieat  of 
the  Beloor,  where  it  ia  acparated  by  an  intervening  ridge  from  the  aonite  of 
the  rirer  of  Kashghar.  Tnese  two  branches  meet  below,  or  W.  of  Uakant, 
and  the  combined  stream  runs  S.W.  to  Kojnnd,  its  moat  soathem  point, 
peering  by  Kokaun  to  the  left.  From  Kojnnd  the  stream  tarns  to  the 
N.W.  passing  by  the  cities  of  Fenakunt,  Tonkat,  Tashkuut,  Sairam, 
Otrar,  and  others  which  once  existed,  till  at  length  it  falls  into  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  Aral  Noor,  after  a  comparative  course  of  nigh  700  B.  miles. 
It  receives  a  great  number  of  streams  ou  both  sides  from  the  Asfera  and 
Kynder  monntaina  before  it  enters  the  desert  of  Aral.  This  stream  seems 
to  be  dimmiihing  tewarda  iti  month,  and  its  banks,  where  the  Rnaaiaa 
embany  eroeied  it,  in  1820,  in  their  joomey  to  Bokhara,  50  vemti  above 
ita  mouth,  are  bare,  treeless,  sandy,  like  the  desert,  and  oveqprowtt  for 
several  miles  in  breadth  with  thicketa  of  tall  reeds  thrice  the  height  of  n 
man.  The  banks  are  alternately  steep  and  level.  Near  the  ebore  are 
several  small  and  larger  lakes.  The  river  was  frozen,  and  the  passage  oc- 
cupied two  hours  across  the  ice,  the  stream  being  400  paces  broad.  The 
Kooban,  which  falls  into  it  near  this  place,  ia  a  small  stream,  only  30 
paoae  wule,  and  shallow.    The  whole  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aral  is 
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o?ergrown  with  tall  reeds,  and  the  ground  so  flat  that  not  a  tingle  emi* 
nence  can  be  seen  whence  a  view  of  the  Aial  can  he  taken.   The  Syr  has 

no  connection  with  the  Amoo  near  its  month*  as  fonnerly  supposed,  but 
enters  the  Aral  by  separate  channels  of  its  own.  The  Russian  embassy  to 
Kaukaun  crossed  it  above  Kojund,  where  it  was  500  toises  broad.  This 
river  is  the  anciont  laxartesj  and  is  also  called  the  Ikscrt,  the  Sihoon, 
and  the  St/r  Daria.    It  was  the  northern  limit  of  Alexander's  marches. 

The  Oj'us.']  The  Oxus,  Jehoon^  or  Amoo,  is  a  much  larger  and  longer 
river  thaji  tlie  Syr,  and  has  a  much  more  expanded  basin.  Its  source,  ac- 
cording to  modem  information,  is  in  a  narrow  valley  anmninded  on  the  S.E. 
and  W.  hy  the  lofty  anowy  monntam  of  Pooahtnkhur,  where  it  is  aeen  iwa- 
ing  from  beneath  a  bed  of  enow,  600  feet  dee|i,  in  the  high  district  of  Wnk- 
kfin,  E.  long.  73**  of  Greenwich,  and  N.  lat.  38".  The  name  of  the  stream 
at  its  source,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  fai*ther  down,  is  Punj.  It 
runs  first  N.  five  coss  throuj^^h  the  valley,  and  then  N.W.,  where,  at  25  coss 
from  its  source,  it  joins  the  Shiber^  or  Adum  Khoosh,  coming  still  farther 
from  the  N.E.  The  junction  of  these  two  branches  composes  the  main 
stream,  the  one  bein?  the  larger  branch,  and  the  other  having  a  more  dis- 
tant source.  From  this  junction  it  runs  120  miles  S.W.  till  meeting  with 
n  monntain  range  ui  that  Section,  ita  couae  ia  turned  to  the  N.W«  aloog 
die  northern  tide  of  thia  range,  paaaing,  on  the  the  conntriea  of  Shoognan, 
Derwaus,  and  Karategun,  where  it  finds  a  Tent  through  this  chain.  From 
thia  moat  N.W.  point  of  its  mountain  course  it  runs  S.W.  till  it  is  a^in 
turned  to  a  W.N.W.  course  by  the  subalpine  ridge,  extending  from  the 
Hindookhoosh  to  Huzrutimam,  From  thence  it  runs  W.N.W.  till  it  finally 
enters  the  sea  of  Aral,  after  a  course  of  1 100  B.  miles,  nigh  500  of  which  are 
through  a  mountainoun  region,  and  the  last  300  through  a  desert.  It  receivet* 
a  vast  number  of  streams  on  both  sides,  from  the  8.  side  of  the  Asfera  or  Pa- 
mer  ridge,  and  from  the  northern  sides  of  the  Hindookhoosh  and  the  Paropa- 
miaua,  m  the  EiAcha  or  river  of  Bodakahann,  the  JnAmmn,  the  river  ol 
Balkk  from  the  latter,  and  die  Soorkkaub,  the  Kavfenahan^  and  the  Sogi 
from  the  former.  It  appears  that  it  once  received  the  Morghawb^  or  river  of 
Margiana,  three  days'  journey  to  the  W.  of  Bokhara,  hut,  according  to  Uter 
accounts,  that  stream  is  now  lost  in  the  sands.  It  is  a  large,  broad,  and  deep 
stream.  Near  Balkh,  in  the  summer  season,  when  at  the  lowest,  it  is  fully 
equal  to  the  Jumnah  when  at  its  highest  state  ;  and  near  Bokhara  it  is 
1,000  yards  broad,  and  when  the  snows  are  melting  it  spreads  to  a  breadth 
of  four  miles.  This  harmonizes  with  Arrian,  who  states  the  Oxus,  where 
his  hero  crossed  it,  to  be  three-fourths  of  -a  mile  broad,  and  unfordable. 
Mention  ia  made  of  a  large  river  nearly  equal  to  the  Oxna,  and  called  the 
Kkbal  Dttria,  or  'red  river/  aa  joining  it  beknr  the  coll^vated  delta  of 
Khowaraam,  and  having  its  loiiroe  in  &  hilla  of  Ooratuppeh.  We  hnw 
not  facts  to  confirm  it,  and  the  matter  is  uncertain.  The  Oxus  has  a  large 
delta  in  the  lowest  part  of  its  course,  all  the  branches  of  which  have  dtflbranl 
names,  like  those  of  thi;  Ganges  in  Bengal.  This  circumstance,  of  course, 
renders  the  hydrography  intricate  an<l  perplexed.  In  this  case,  a  great  river 
being  found  by  some  traveller,  and  its  connection  with  the  main  stream  at 
the  same  time  unknown,  it  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  separate  and  nncon* 
nected  stream.  ^^^m- 

Of  the  other  momtdna  and  riven  belonging  to  Northern  Taajj^^^ 
weehall  apeak  briefly  whanfraatiog  of  the  Kirghis.  lalie  wmlr 
ahall  comnence  our  acconnt  cftht  Uabee  ilatea  with  totfaeiK 
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CHAP.  H  -TURKMAN  DESERT  AND  KARAZM. 

Tnw  comprehends  all  the  tract  N.  of  the  Attruck  river  and  the  Elboon 
to  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  all  the  eastern  coast  of  tho  Caspian  sea,  and  the 
desert  thence  extending  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoo,  incladiog  the 
fertile  Oasis  of  Karazm.  The  whole  of  this  region  has  been  usually  de- 
nominated Karazm,  from  the  Oasis  above-mentioned,  and  corresponds  to 
the  ancient  Margkma  DueHa  nd  Chonumia.  Tlie  modem  political  namo 
of  thii  tract  it  Khsemakf  fram  tbo  city  of  that  name,  the  seat  of  the  Uibee 
Khinui.  It  may,  however,  he  aa  well  denoninated  TurkomamOf  fton  tha 
great  nnmber  of  Turkman  tribes  which  roam  about  in  the  daaert ;  and  Jenkia* 
son,  who  travelled  all  the  way  from  Astracan  to  Bokhara  and  Oorgimge,  in 
1358,  says  that  all  the  country  £.  of  the  Caspian  sea  to  Oorgungo,  was  then 
called  *  the  land  of  Turkman.*  As  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  a  bar- 
ren waste,  little  description  is  necessary.  If  native  accounts  may  be  creditetl, 
it  is  made  up  of  sandy  wastes,  occasionally  raised  into  hillocks,  quite  void 
of  vegetation,  but  interspersed  with  small  patches  of  vegetation,  which 
afford  water  and  some  grase  for  iht  flodn  of  the  Tnikmanaa  who  frequent 
it.  Bnt  it  ia  quite  evident  tint  thcM  fertile  spote  are  neither  ao  race  ner 
ao  small  in  6Xtent»  if  the  number  of  fiunilies,  of  which  the  differsm  tribes 
consist  and  who  find  subsistence  here,  he  considered.  But  it  is  the  policy 
of  these  nomadic  tiiliee  to  keep  them  as  little  known  as  possible,  and  the 
tract  of  caravans  accordingly  leads  through  deserts  hardly  affording  water 
for  the  living  beinc^s  that  traverse  them,  and  the  wells  of  which  are  only 
known  to  the  guides  by  particular  marks. 

Population,  c^^c."]  The  inhabitants  of  this  barbarous  state  are  a  very 
mixed  mass  of  Turkmauus,  Usbecs,  and  Bukhars.  The  last  of  these  are 
divided  into  two  clanees :  SarUf  or  *  tiaders,*  and  Taujiks,  or  *  the  commoD 
mechanicB  and  labouren.'  The  setded  population  is  but  tiiffing,  compais 
ed  to  that  of  the  wandering  tribes  here,  as  in  Penia,  called  Eda ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  state  the  proportion,  whetlier  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
or  of  the  Turkmanna  to  the  Usbecs.  The  population  of  the  oasis  of 
Kheewauh  itself,  on  a  superficies  of  4600  miles,  has  been  stated  at  250,000 
persons  ;  and  that  of  the  Aralians,  including  Turkraauns  and  Karakal- 
paks,  at  100,000  ;  wliilst  by  Balbi,  the  whole  population,  fixed  and  noma- 
dic, lias  been  estimated  at  only  800,000, — taken,  we  ])resume,  from  Rus- 
sian information.  Mr  Fraser,  on  the  contrary,  was  iiitornied  that  the  po- 
pulation, including  the  £eb,  amounted  to  300,000  families,  or  1,500,000 
persons.  This  came  from  the  official  authority  of  tiie  risier  of  Moham- 
med Rahee  Khaun  of  Kheewanh.  And  on  ine  anthority  of  a  reridflot 
merchant  of  Kheewauh,  then  at  Mesclied>  the  onmben  of  thm  Eels,  or  tri> 
butary  tribes,  were  the  following :— • 

Yamoot«  about  the  Bay  of  Balkhan,      -  •  15,000  fuuuli««. 

Ctu>w.lrrs  broiifht  fimalMyofidtho  Oxus,  -  -    2(i,ix)0  do. 

Kalpaka,      •            •            .            •  .  30,000  do. 

Kuzzauka,         -  40,000  do. 

Eekiler,       -            -            .            -  -  16,000  do. 

Samkh,  .....    15,000  do. 

UdMMb     ....  -  40^  4tK 

175^000 

Mr  Eraser  was  ahto  informed,  that  fimn  each  of  the  800,000  ftuarilias, 
comprising  the  whole  of  his  subjects,  the  khann  receives  2  tomanns  an* 
nnaUy,  or  600,000  yearly,  or  je360,000  sterling,  valuing  the  Icaluan  to- 
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maun  at  12^.,  the  impost  being  1-lOtli  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  pro- 
dace,  and  2^  per  cent,  of  customs.  The  military  force  of  Kheewauh  ii 
differently  stated ;  the  standing  force  is  reckoned  at  from  15,000  to  30,000 
cavalry ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that,  in  case  of  neeetsity,  he  can  raise  40,000 
honeb  The  town  of  Kheewwh  is  aUnated  on  a  canal  of  the  Jihoon  or 
Amoo.  It  k  aarroanded  with  a  ditch,  a  day  wall,  and  a  rampart.  It  haa 
throe  gatea,  thirty  mosques,  and  a  college.  The  houses  amount  to  3000 ; 
hut,  by  Eraser  s  information,  the  population  of  the  place  is  5000  families; 
vrhilst,  according  to  others,  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  10,000  persoqa. 
The  present  sovereign  of  Kheewauli  is  llahniaun  Koolce  Khaun,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Mohanimed  Rahim  Kliaun  in  1826.  The  usual  title 
of  these  princes  is  Takser  Khaun.  The  Russians  have  of  late  years  built 
three  forts  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  one  at  Okh-Trappeb, 
aoi  ftr  fiom  Aatrahod,  and  aome  aulea  to  the  N.  of  the  Attmck,  in  the 
eoutry  of  die  Yamoot  TVuhnuuma ;  a  port  m  the  bay  of  Balkan*  cdled 
Knanofodak;  andan  island  in  the  bay  of  Mangishlak ;  and  are  nsingevery 
endaawmr  to  conciliate  the  hiwom  of  the  nwnerous  Turkmaun  tribes  on 
the  coast,  with  the  ulteriiNr  view  of  conquering  Kheewauh.  If  they 
abonld,  at  some  future  period,  succeed  in  their  design,  no  friend  of  hu- 
BBaaity  can  deplore  the  result,  however  much,  on  political  grooodsy  he  may 
regret  the  enormous  increase  of  the  Russian  power. 


CHAP.  III.— BAULKH. 

This  large  region  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Turkmaun  deserts,  and  corres- 
ponds to  the  western  and  larger  division  of  the  ancient  Bactria,  It  ex- 
tends from  63"  to  70°  E.  long.,  and  from  35°  and  36"  to  37°  and  38"  N. 
lat. ;  but  it  is  impossible,  for  want  of  proper  data,  to  arrive  at  precision  in 
describing  its  extent  and  boundaries.  But  it  may  in  a  general  way  be 
stated  at  400  B.  miles  from  £.  to  W.,  by  150  of  general  breadth — ^thus 


eonwiamg  a  aarbco  of  60,000  aqnaro  milaa.  It  haa  the  district  of  Ba- 
AmitAmw^  on  the  E.,  the  Ozns  on  the  N.,  the  desert  of  Margiaaa  on  the 
N.W.,  the  district  of  Herant  on  the  S.W.,  and  on  the  S.  the  Paropami- 
san  mountains,  with  the  weatem.  projection  of  the  Hmdookboosh.  This 

is  a  highly  diversified  region  of  mountains,  hills,  glens,  valleys,  and  plains. 
The  subalpine  ridges,  below  the  Paropamisus  and  the  Hindookhoosh,  take 
up  half  its  surface,  and  several  of  the  lateral  ridges  in  the  eastern  division 
approach  the  Oxus.  To  the  W.  the  country  expands  into  wide  and  con- 
tinuous plains,  increasing  as  they  proceed  in  that  direction,  in  similarity  to 
tlie  deserts  of  the  Toorkmaun  tribes,  till  they  become  completely  identified 
with  Ihem.  The  whole  diatriet  waa  anljoet  in  1825  to  Moer  Moiad 
Uumn,  eon  of  Khaldand  Khann  of  Koondooa,  who^  on  the  death  of  Bfeer 
KiUich  Alee,  chief  of  Khooloom,  and  his  ando^aaaed  onhia  tenitery  and 
that  of  Banlkh,  and  is  at  present  (1830)  master  of  the  whole  country  S. 
to  the  pass  of  Baumeeaun  and  border  of  the  Plazaurehs.  The  Usbe^ 
are  the  ruling  people  in  all  this  region,  and  are  divided  into  many 
They  are  all  ri^id  Soonnees,  and  are  very  much  influenced  by  the  m 
who  have  a  predominant  sway  in  all  their  councils,  and  exeri 
theocratical  power  over  them,  and  that  of  the  very  wors^ 
teach  them  to  believe,  that  murder  or  robbery,  or  taking  cf 
or  davwy,  m  no  ovines,  when  conwuttad  on  tht  pmg^ 
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ShflMollBy  Kaufiro,  mil  Cbristiaos.  In  this  poiut  of  view,  the  rd^on  of 
MaboOMI  n  the  gimtail  am  thil  wM  hm  befkllen  Asia. 


CHAP.  IV.— BADAKSHAUN. 

This  is  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Bactria,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
mountainous  countries  in  nature,  and  seemingly  corre^ipondH  to  the  pro* 
rince  of  Bubaeeue,  couquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  wbicii  is  repre- 
lented  by  Cnrtiw  w  tiw  fidMH  la  tbft  world  for  gold,  pearls,  and  precious 
Btonaib  It  b  bonded  on  the  N*  and  N.E.  by  the  stream  of  the  upper 
Ozus ;  oa  the  £.  by  the  Beloor ;  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by  the  Khaafiia>  ae* 
parating  it  from  Afghaunistaun  and  the  Cobis  of  Khaushkatir  :  and  on  th* 
W.  by  Kadffhaun.  It  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  figure,  the  base  being  the 
course  of  the  Oxus,  the  two  sides  the  Beloor  Tagh,  the  upland  of  lluz- 
rutimauni,  and  the  mountains  of  Taulikimun,  whilst  the  apex  is  the  nar- 
row angle  which  coimects  the  Beloor  and  the  liiadooklioosh.  Its  length 
from  £.  to  W.  alongst  its  beae  is  S50  B.  milea,  aad  its  greatest  breadth 
«|iwi»di  «lf  150  fron  8.  to  N.  Bttt,  sttictly  speaking,  its  physical  oerth* 
em  bbundaiy  ia  not  the  Onu,  hut  the  lofty  range  of  nKMntaina  whicis 
bound  the  valley  of  the  upper  Onia»  aU  the  way  from  its  remot«it  sourca, 
on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kokcha  at  Kajaghar,  for 
more  than  300  miles.  Badahsliaun  seems  to  he  the  generic  name  for  tho 
whole  tract  enclosed  in  the  ujiper  basin  of  the  Oxus.  It  is  composed  of 
two  great  divisions  :  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  and  that  of  the  Kokcha ;  or 
Western  and  Eastern  Badaksbatm.  Hiougb  Badaksbaun  be  commonlv 
mked  aa  one  of  the  Uabee  Btates,  and  included  in  toeriditaun,  yet  Una 
is  not  strietly  conect,  as  it  has  alw^  maintained  its  indepeadeaee^  and 
its  inhabitanta  am  of  a  diflferent  laoe,  and  speak  a  different  language  from 
the  Toorkishy^at  least  they  did  so  in  the  days  of  Marco  Pc4o.  They 
are  Taujiks,  and  tlenominated  JBadakshees ;  htit  towards  the  W.  are  many 
camps  of  wandering  Ushecs.  The  appelhitive,  Taujik^  belongs  to  the 
fixed  and  aboriginal  population,  in  opposition  to  the  Toorks,  Ushecs,  and 
Other  nomadic  tribes.  The  religion  of  the  natives  is  Mahommedan,  which 
they  prebably  veeetfed  from  the  Arabe,  who  heoame  their  neigbboora  after 
the  eonqnett  of  Persia  tnd  Tooriuatami.  They  are  gomned  by  ft  aol* 
taun,  and  their  present  sovereign  is  called  M irza  Abdool  Ghlrfbor,  die  son 
of  suhan  Mohammedt  who  reigned  there  when  ElpbiiHtoil  was  at  Pe- 
shawer  in  1809.  His  revenue  is  stated  to  be  6  lacks  of  rupees,  or  X76,000|» 
and  his  military  force  is  estimated  at  10,000  matchlock-men. 


CHAP.  V.^TOOEKiaTAUN  NORTH  OF  THE  AMOa 

This  corresponds  to  the  Sogdiana  and  the  Sacamm  of  Ptolemyv 

and  the  MawankMhar  of  the  Arabians,  or  the  emMxf  beyond  the  Oxus. 
It  is  the  Tooraun  of  the  mythic  history  of  Persia  governed  by  the  famed 
Afrasiab.  In  modem  times  this  region,  collectively  taken,  is  called  Ureal 
Bukharia,  from  the  Bukliars,  the  aboriginal  natives  or  6xed  population. 
Beginning  with  the  vale  of  the  upper  Oxus,  on  the  north  side,  we  meet 
with  a  large  district  called  Khotlaun. 

1  jf,  KkoUmm:]  Tbia  name  deea  net  seem  to  be  kftoim  at  the  praMU 
day,  but  was  uaed  in  thoae  of  saltan  Baber  and  Bbn  Hawfaal  to  daaotft 
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all  the  conntry  on  the  npper  Oxas,  opposite  Badaksliatin  as  far  up  as  the 
Beloor  on  the  E.,  and  bounded  on  the  \V.  by  the  Soorkhaub,  or  Ketl  river ; 
on  the  N.  by  the  mountainous  and  rugged  district  of  Kai  ratageei) ;  and  on 
the  S.  by  Badakshaun.  Its  few  valleys  are  said  to  be  nairow,  and  over* 
Iraog  by  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains.  Kbotlaon  was  the  seat  of  a 
•plendld  dynasty  of  kiRgs  in  the  dRfi  of  the  SamiMimR  mooaroby ;  and 
AbnlMft  meatkMM  the  magnifieent  poleree  of  itt  piinoee*  Umbo  aoTO* 
reigns,  according  to  Dr  Hyde,  assumed  the  title  of  HeeyaUlah^  or  Hm* 
Aub'Telah,  or  *  prince  of  the  golden  river/  (the  Oxas)h-«R  title  pot  al- 
together misapplied,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Oj^ns  contains  a  vast 
quantity  of  gold  in  its  bed,  and  that  the  natives  are  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  collecting  it,  wbon  its  rapid  waves,  during  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  the  western  slope's  of  the  Beloor,  detach  the  grains  from  tlie 
mountains ;  and  there  cau  be  little  doubt  that  the  Beloor  range  in 
Badakdmni  eontaiiis  my  ahimdRRt  vitieo  of  gold.  Tho  Bymiino 
writeii^  from  Ignoiaoee  of  the  Penna  language,  eonreited  the  title  of 
the  kings  of  Khotlaun  into  the  name  of  their  Bu])ject8,  calling  them 
HamtktlUetf  EphihaUtesy  Nephthaliies,  and  EuUUiUs,  Hence  some 
European  writers,  ulilod  by  tfaeRi»  took  theae  people  for  Jevo  of  tho 
tribe  of  Naphtali. 

2t/,  Karratageen,']  This  district,  like  that  of  Khotlaun,  is  more  in- 
accessible and  less  known  than  any  of  those  which  compose  Western 
Toorkistaun.  It  ia  seldom  mentioned  in  history,  and  only  twice  by 
Sherafeddi%  who  calls  il  Cotr  Tekut^  It  estoiidi  along  toe  aoiishm 
range  of  the  Aafen  moaatanis  as  Isr  B.  as  the  Beloor,  having  KTnHlaiii 
Wakhika,  and  the  district  of  Saganiaa  on  the  and  reaching  west* 
wmk  to  the  hilly  distikts  of  Urattppa  and  Yar  Ailak.  It  is  wholly  m 
mountainous  country ;  and  the  great,  elevation  of  the  snowy  ranges  of 
Asfera  and  the  Beloor  nearly  prevent  all  conunRDicatioR  with  the  ad- 
joining  districts,  especially  to  the  N.  and  E. 

Self  Hissaur.~\  Hissaur,  or  Sa<rnnian,  is  a  lare^e  iiulepen<lei»t  district, 
bounded  by  Karratageeu  ou  the  N.,  Kiiotlauu  and  VVaksh  pu  the 
the  Amoo  on  the  S.,  and  the  Kaiwlagh  raaga  e«  the  W.  In  Ha  eUaf 
axtent  it  is  morn  hOly  than  moontainons.  The  soil  is  gonoraDy  sandy» 
and  toads  to  degenerate  into  desert,  hut,  being  on  the  whole  well-WSr 
terad,  it  is  capable  of  liigh  cultivation.  The  present  chief  of  Hissanr 
iSy  we  believe,  independent  of  Bokhara,  being  enabled  to  defend  him- 
aelf  against  the  Usbec  cavalry  by  means  of  the  Karadagh  mountains, 
which  cover  Ids  principality  on  the  side  of  Bokhara,  as  cavalry  cannot 
act  in  mountains  as  in  plains.  The  late  khaun  of  Bokhaia,  Shah  Ily^er, 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Usbec  chief  of  this  region. 

Kesfi,^  Kesh,  or  Aifia,  lios  W.  of  the  Karadagh  mottRtatna, 
which  dividf  it  from  HisHnnr^  to  iho  M.  of  the  Anrao^  Rod  is  bo«nded 
OR  the  RRd  W.  hy  the  Kesh  hiHs,  wUch  diride  it  thm  Yar-AikOc 
and  the  tnUayRf  Sogd.  The  chief  cities  are  the  same  as  in  the  days 
of  Timoor  and  Bober,  namely,  Kesh  and  Karshee,  also  called  Naksheb 
and  Nesef.  Khozar  has  always  been  a  place  of  note,  and  lies  S.  E.  of 
Karshee,  in  a  desert  tract.  The  country  round  Kesh  is  uncommonly 
fertile,  and  rather  marshy,  as  bciiii^  full  of  streams ;  but  it  degenemtes 
as  it  approaches  the  Amoo,  and  becomes  a  perfect  desert, — insomuch, 
that  the  rivers  disappear  before  they  reach  the  Oxrs.  The  famous 
:pRss  of  Kaluga,  or  *  tha  irai  gate/  lies  In  the  Karadagh  range,  hi* 
■tween  Kash  and  Hhsauik  '  '      *     ^r-  W  »r'-'-y*te-<?v 
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Bikf  Samammtd  amd  Bokhara,']  We  have  now  got  qait  of  the  Regwo 
Saearum,  and  have  arrived  at  the  nJe  of  the  Sogd,  the  Soigdiama  of  the 
andenti*  The  territory  in  which  these  cities  are  contained  is  one  of  the 
most  heantifnl  and  fertile  in  nature.  It  has  the  Kesh  h'xlh  on  the  S.,  the 
desert  of  Kai-aztn  on  the  W.,  the  Karadagh  range  and  the  district  of  Kar- 
rati^geen  on  the  £.,  and  the  hilly  country  of  Uratippa  oa  the  N.  The 
chief  river  of  this  charming  diitoict  is  die  Sogd,  or  JMjfitatdMM  of  the 
andenlBt  *  most  pcedous/  and  denemhiated  id  the  modem  Peinaii  Zan^ 
fAoji,  or  *  the  gold-shedidnig  stream,'  which  rises  in  the  Kamdsgh,  nd 
flows  down  by  Yar-Aihk  to  Samarcand,  and  from  thence  passes  to  the 
N,  and  W.  of  Bokhara ;  considerably  below  whicli,  what  small  portion  of 
it  is  not  swallowed  up  by  the  sand,  falls  into  the  Oxus.  The  winters  are 
very  severe  in  Bokhara,  and  the  cold  int^inse.  The  rivers  continue  frozen 
for  nearly  three  mpnths ;  the  Oxus  itself  is  then  rendered  passable  for 
caravans  on  the  ice.  The  wind  during  this  period  is  dry  and  piercingly 
cold;  hut  tbongh  the  snow  lies  sometimes  for  three  months,  it  is  seldom 
ahove  knee  deep.  Daring  the  three  months  of  firing,  gentle  rains  oome 
every  three  or  four  days  from  the  W.  The  two  first  months  of  summet 
are  very  hot,  the  wind  t^eneraily  blowing  from  the  N.W.,  and  scorching  , 
but  the  air  is  occasionally  cooled  by  light  showers.  During  the  last  month 
of  summer  the  air  gets  cooler,  and  autumn  is  very  pleasant.    The  rains 

.are  then  very  heavy  from  the  W.  The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Bok- 
hara are  said  to  contain  inexhaustible  mines  of  fosnl  salt,  and  in  the  moun- 
tain Al-Botom  is  abimdanoe  of  mineral  coaL  Tins  range  is  the  Alc-Tan» 
or  Ak-Kaya  hefore  deserihed.  The  soil  of  Bokham  is  argillaceous  ;  the 
whole  tract  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  an  argillaceous  plain,  precisely 
similar  to  all  those  which  precede  or  follow  the  sandy  deserts  in  the  route 
from  Orenburgh  to  Bokhara.  Many  salt  lakes  occur,  which  have  been 
drained,  for  the  most  part,  by  means  of  human  labour.  But  in  many 
places  the  argillaceous  soil  is  rendered  barren  by  the  superabundance  of 
saluie  particles,  and  these  the  Boldiariana  leave  nntilled  in  the  midst  of 
cnltiTation.  There  are  two  harresls  in  this  oonntry,— those  of  spring  and 
antnmn.  The  former  is  of  the  seed  sown  at  the  b^inning  of  the  imaa, 
and  which  is  reaped  in  six  months ;  and  the  latter  of  that  which  is  sown 
in  autumn,  and  which  is  reaped  the  enduing  summer.  The  spring  crop 
consists  of  one  species  of  wheat  and  barley,  jowaree,  maust,  nakood,  coon- 
jid,  arzun,  gall,  cotton,  madder,  sweet  and  water  melons,  cucumbers,  and 
other  plants.  The  population  of  the  Khanate  of  Bokhara  is  composed  of 
the  nomsdic  tribes,  or  wandering  hordea ;  and  Ae  Tanjiks,  or  fixed  inhn> 
bitents,  who  Kve  in  towns,  and  villages,  and  larm-honses.  The  nomadic 
tribes  are  composed  of  many  hordee,  hnt  are  generally  classed  under  two 

'  heads,  Usbees  and  Turkmauns  :  the  former  are  said  to  be  by  frr  the  most 
numerous,  and  are  found  inhabiting  the  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  tents 
in  the  desert.  Of  the  Turkmaun  tribes  we  know  little  ;  but  there  is  one 
tribe  of  that  denomination,  called  Aersancc,  which  wanders  on  both  banks 
of  the  Oxus,  and  contxuos  40,000  families,  which  iu  their  turn  are  sub- 
difided  into  n  nonber  of  snialler  tribes  under  particular  chiefs.  The 
SaUra  and  Suhawak  trihea  of  Torkmanns  are  of  moch  more  importanae 
and  strsB^th,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  collective  names  of  a  nunber 
of  smaller  tribes,  or  TurSy  dispersed  over  all  Mawaralnahar,  and  the  tracts 
to  the  N.E.  as  far  as  Chinese  Toorklstaun.  Their  subdivisions  are  said 
to  be  very  numerous.  Amongst  the  names  of  tribes  noticed  tis  wandering 
over  one  or  another  part  of  its  deserts,  are :  the  Kuihai  £jjKhauAs,  Kuz- 
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laniftf,  NcghajfSf  Kirgee»9  Namauns,  wad  Kara  KalpakSf  or  *  bltek  bon* 

nets 1ml  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  they  are  all  really  Tnrkmauiis.  Bat  one 
thing  is  certain,  that,  exclnding  the  Kalmncks,  a  few  of  whom  still  wan- 
der in  this  khanate,  they  are  all,  whether  Usbecs  or  Turkmauns,  of  the 
Great  Toorkee  family, — and  all  speak  the  same  Toorkee  or  Jaghatai  lan- 
guage,— the  only  difference  being  that  of  dialect,  as  they  all  closely  ap- 
proximate, and  can  convei*se  with  and  understand  each  other.  VVliat  pro- 
portion the  Taujik  population  may  hold  to  the  Usbec  and  Turkmaun,  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  their  language,  employments,  habits,  and  mode  of 
life,  are  quite  diffinent  from  tbose  of  tbe  Toorkee  family.  Their  language 
is  Persian,  which  is  that  of  all  the  cities  to  tbe  N.  of  tbe  Hindookboosh, 
and  is  employed  as  the  vehide  of  all  polite  and  coninu  rcial  intercourse. 
As  these  Taujiks,  called  Serts  and  Bokhars  by  their  Tartar  masters,  are 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sogdians,  tliere  is  presnmptive  evidence 
that  Persian  was  the  original  language  of  all  the  fixed  population  of  this 
extensive  region,  whether  commercial  or  ag:ricultural ;  whilst  the  Toorkee 
was,  at  the  same  time,  the  language  of  all  the  Scythian  or  nomadic  tribes, 
wbo  wandered  in  the  deserts  and  mountains  between  the  Oxns  and  the 
TftTartes.  Arabic,  tbougb  introdnced  by  tiie  Arabian  invadera,  bas  alwaya 
been  considered  as  tbe  learned  language,  and  sacred,  its  use  being  chiefly 
confined  to  the  study  of  the  Koran  and  its  commentators.  Tbe  Persian 
spoken  at  Banlkh  and  Bokhara  is  the  Deri,  or  court  dialect,  on  account  of 
its  elegance,  and  is  usually  denominated  by  classical  orientalists,  the  lan- 
guage of  Baulkli,  of  Baumeeaun,  and  Bokhara.  The  ToorkeCi  on  tbe 
contrary,  was  not  a  written  langfuage  till  the  thirteenth  century. 

of  Bokhara.'\  Bokhara  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  khanate, 
and  is  a  place  of  great  celebrity  and  antiquity,  though  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  in  any  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  bistonana  and  geographers.  It  b 
mentioned  aa  a  dty  of  groat  conaequence  at  the  period  when  tbe  eonntry 
beyond  the  Amoo  fell  into  tbe  bands  of  the  Arabs  in  tbe  early  part  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  was  successively  in  the  possession  of  the  Safiarian, 
Sammanian,  Ghazneyide,  Seljookian,  and  Khowarnsmian  dynasties.  It  is 
situated  near  the  Khurabad  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Sogd,  and  is  encom- 
passed with  a  wall  14  versts  in  circumference.  According  to  Fraser's  in- 
formation it  is  fully  inhabited  within  the  walls,  having  no  vacant  spaces 
occupied  with  ruins,  like  Ispahaun,  containing  nothing  but  well-built  and 
well-peopled  hooaea  of  from  two  to  throe  stories  high,  bnOt  of  bride  and 
often  atrengtbened  by  wooden  frame-woib,  and  tbe  wbole  plastered  over 
widi  a  eoat  of  fine  cement,  and  many  of  tbem  bandaomely  decorated  with 
painting  botii  witbin  and  without.  The  city  abounds  in  roofed  bazaara  and 
caraYanseraa  for  travellers ;  but  the  chief  glory  of  Bokhara  are  ita  mosques 
and  madresas.  Of  the  latter  there  are  above  80,  they  are  generally  built 
of  stone  and  lime,  and  containing  from  40  to  200  and  even  300  chambers. 
The  college  of  Gokultash,  near  the  gate  of  Karshee,  and  the  zearaut  of 
Bohaoddin  Nagshbaud,  are  stated  to  have  each  300  apartments.  The  for- 
mer is  composed  of  three  colleges,  of  which  one  was  founded  by  the  em- 
press Katheiine  11^  wfaooe  memorv  Is  ronch  respected  at  Bokbanu  These 
oollegee  have  two  pupils  in  each  caamber,  and  are  supported  by  the  lenta 
of  honaea  and  lands  attached  to  them.  Their  rerennea  Tary  from  300  to 
5000  rupees  yearly,  and  support  the  lecturer  and  students*  Many  well- 
disposed  and  pious  Mussulmauns  build  and  endow  collofres  with  100  bipahs 
of  arable  land  and  a  few  shops,  and  the  khan  liberally  assists  all  such  insti- 
tutions out  of  the  taxes,  idlowing  in  many  cases  from  5  to  15  tillas  a 
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month,  80  that  in  this  respect  Bokhara  is  the  greatest  seat  of  Mohammedan 
literature  and  theology  in  A»ia.  But  it  must  not  once  be  imagined,  tliat 
iImm  ooUegw  are  Ulw  oviii.  Tbe  wsiBiices  prindpaUy  Bta^ad  m  theology 
and  Mobanmedaa  1rw>  and  in  moat  of  tnoaa  adenee^  am  Rlyirinaton, 
wludi  we  yalae»  the  Uabaea  are  fax  behind  the  Afgfaanna*  The  commerce 
of  Bokhara  was,  at  leaat  Tery  lately,  great  and  extensive,  notwithatanding 
the  disordered  atale  of  the  countries  in  its  Ticinityy  but  the  foreign  trade  ia 
much  more  extensive  than  its  internal  commerce.  Caravans  from  Persia, 
Hindoostaun,  Afglmunistaun,  Baulkh,  Badakshaun,  Kashghar,  Kokauii, 
Tashkunt,  and  Orenburg,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
Bokliara,  loaded  with  the  productions  of  their  respective  countries,  which 
are  either  sold  on  the  spot,  or  exchanged  for  other  commodities.  Two 
cumaa  hma  Qrenboig  airiTe  aamwily  at  Bokhara,  the  journey  bemg 
completed  in  three  months.  Each  caravan  consists  of  from  4000  to  6000 
camek.  The  commerce  of  Bokhara  with  Roiaia  has  been  calculated  at 
90,000,000  roubles  of  annual  yalne. 

Samarcand.2  This  city  was  once  the  capital  of  all  Independent  Toor- 
kistaun,  and  in  the  days  of  Alexander  tlie  Great,  under  the  name  of  Mara- 
cantla,  was  the  capital  of  the  Sogdians.  Kand  is  the  Turkish  name  for  a 
city  or  town,  as  in  those  of  Khowa-kand^  Uz-kand^  Ande-kundj  7Wi- 
kandf  and  others.  This  city  is  distant  12  caravan-jouruies,  or  175  road- 
miles,  almost  dve  £•  of  Bcddiara,  but  the  direct  distance,  aocording  to 
Waddington'a  man,  is  only  112  geographical  milea,  where  it  ia  placed  in 
39*  40^  N.  lat.  and  64*  59^  E.  long,  of  Greenwich.  But  as  the  UmgitBde 
of  Bokhara  has  never  yet  been  taken  on  the  apot  by  a  European  geogvaf 
pher,  qualified  hy  previoaa  science  for  that  purpose,  we  cannot  depend  on 
the  longitude  of  Sainarcand  in  reflect  of  (ireenwich,  however  it  may  ap- 
proximate to  tnitli  in  respect  of  Bokhara.  Sainarcand  is  situated  about 
four  miles  to  the  S.  of  tlie  Sogd,  here  called  the  Kohik,  from  a  hillock  so 
denominated  between  it  and  Samarcand.  A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  S.  of 
the  city  flows  another  stream  called  Uie  Dargham,  a  bianch  of  the  Sogd, 
which  separatee  from  it  a  little  above  the  dty,  the  gardena  and  anhorfaa  ef 
which  are  aitoated  on  ita  bvika.  When  taken  hy  Alexander  the  Great  it 
was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  70  atadia»  or  8^  miles.  In  the  days  of  Eba 
Hawkel,  the  circumference  of  the  walls  waa  much  the  same.  In  the  days 
of  sultan  Baber,  the  walla  were  paced  roond  the  mn)pai*ts  by  his  orders, 
and  found  to  be  10,600  paces  in  circumference,  or  only  five  miles.  When, 
therefore,  Dr  Ilerbelot  and  La  Croix  afliini,  from  the  oriental  authors,  tliat 
Samarcand  had  a  compass  of  12  faisangs,  or  48  miles,  they  forget  that 
Samarcand  was  a  walled  district  as  well  as  a  walled  city,  resembling,  in 
this  respect,  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  which  were  not  merely 
walled  citieB,  Imt  walled  diatricts,  for  this  enter  wall  oonprehended  all  the 
garden-gronnds  around  the  dty,  as  well  aa  cnlti?ated  fields,  and  even  hiUa 
and  vaUays.  Tliis  wall  had  12  gatea  of  iron,  each  a  league  distant  from 
the  other.  But  the  inner  inclosure,  which  contained  the  city  itself,  had 
only  four  gates,  and  the  wall  had  neither  battlements  nor  towers  like  the 
outer  wall.  Such  was  its  ancient  state  when  besieged  by  Jcnghis  Khan. 
The  c^debrated  Timoor  Bek  made  it  the  capital  of  his  short-lived  empire, 
and  adorned  it  with  a  great  number  of  magnificent  buildings.  But  the 
glories  of  this  place  have  passed  away,  like  those  of  liagdad  and  Delhi, 
and  till  the  tine  of  Shah  Moorad,  Samarcand  had  deetinad  ao  nwdi  ainoa 
ita  capture  by  Shaebanee  Khan  the  founder  of  the  praaant  Uabac  dynaalg^ 
that  it  had  heoome  the  hannt  of  the  lion  aad  the  wolf.   Bnt  that  priaca 
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made  graal  exertioa  to  have  it  repeopled  and  repaired.  Its  popnlatioti  has 

been  since  yearly  increasing,  and  the  place  now  contains  about  60,000 
people.  Of  the  other  cities,  as  Karmina,  Ghajdewariy  Karakool,  Noor% 
Shterauz,  Jixtik,  and  Keneh  KoorgaiMt  we  know  very  little. 


CHAP.  VI.— URATIPPA  AND  YAR-ILAK. 

Both  these  are  monntaiiMMa  ciistncts,  and  though  they  make  no  part  ol 
tile  vale  of  the  Sogd,  being:  separated  from  it  by  mountains,  yet  tliey  are 
politically  subject  to  the  khaun  of  Bokhara.  Tlie  former  lies  1 1  days* 
journey  K.N.E.  of  Bokhara,  and  was  formerly  subject  to  the  kliaun  of 
Kokauiid,  but  has  been  recently  subjected  to  Bokiiara  by  Shah  iiyder. 
The  latter  is  a  very  billy  country,  enclosed  between  the  Ak-Taugb  on  the 
W.;  the  Kesh  hilla  mi tha  6.$  dia  Kava-dagb  onthe  and  the  Aafem 
on  the  N.E.;  whieh  aaparatas  It  Atml  Kokaan.  In  diJa  dutrict  tha  Sogd 
takaa  ita  lue.  It  is  a  comparatively  oold  and  barren  distriet*  merged  and 
mountainous.  The  appeUation  denotes  the  ooantry  of  anmmer-quarters,  as 
the  nomadic  tribes  retire  to  this  district  in  summer  to  avoid  the  heats  of 
the  ¥ale  of  tiie  Sogd. 


CHAP.  VIL^BASIN  OF  THE  SYK. 

AxrL  iUa  tnu:t»  with  the  exception  of  the  diatriet  of  Uratippa,  is  at  pre- 
aent  oompriaed  in  the  kingdom  or  khanate  of  Kokmm  mPergama^  n  power 
i^icfa  his  but  tery  ktely  risen  to  politieal  importance.  In  its  original 
elate  Kokaun  waa  but  a  sasall  state  in  the  upper  vah;  of  the  Syr,  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  moantaiaif  except  on  that  of  Kojuud,  where  alone  it  can  be 
entered,  from  the  dominions  of  Bokhara,  by  a  very  narrow  opening  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Syr  river ;  but  in  consequence  of  recent  conquests, 
Kokaun  now  embraces  all  tiie  country  to  the  sea  of  Aral  on  the  N.W.,  and 
to  the  N.  as  far  as  the  Kirghisian  desert.  Its  present  political  boundaries 
are :  the  Kirghisian  steps  on  the  N. ;  the  lofty  range  dT  die  Kynder  Tau, 
or  the  Ming  Bnkk,  on  the  N.  and  N.E, ;  tlie  Khasghar  Divan,  or  Beloor 
Tangb,  the  Thsoungling  ef  the  Chmese^  en  the  E. ;  the  Aafiiim  or  Yespern 
Tan,  or  tlie  BMmatauiB  of  Jasper,  on  tlie  Si»  which  separate  it  from 
Kanattageen  and  vpper  Badakshaun ;  on  the  S.  W.  Yar-Iiak  and  the 
elate  of  Uratippa ;  and  on  the  VV.  the  dominions  of  Bokhara.  Kojund  is 
a  very  ancient  city,  known  by  the  classical  appellation  of  Cyropolis  and 
Alernndria  Ultima^  as  being  the  boundary  of  Persian  and  Macedonian 
conquest  to  the  N.  Tiie  fortress  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  a  bow-shot 
S.  from  the  bank  of  the  Syr,  and  commands  a  very  narrow  pass  through  the 
hills  to  the  Sirr  and  the  passage  across  the  river  itaelf,  so  that  it  is  a  place 
of  great  impeitaitee  aa  a  eoming  frontier  on  tbe  aide  of  Samailmiidy  and 
aa  &  only  key  into  the  Khokann  tenitotiea  from  the  N*  or  the  S.  It  lies 
60  miles  S.W.  of  the  capital,  and  opposite  the  cilf  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sirr  is  the  hill  M^fogkU^  celebrated  for  a  tnrqnoise  mine ;  but  the  ^^tones 
found  here  are  of  a  fn^nish  hue,  and  far  tnferier  in  value  to  those  of  Nee* 
shapoor  in  Persian  Khorasaun.  Khojund,  says  Fraser,  though  fallen  from 
its  wonted  prosperity,  still  contains  30,000  ijouses.  If  so,  it  must  be  a 
very  large  city,  and  by  Nazarotl'  it  is  said  to  be  as  large  as  Khokaun  tlra 
Ci^tal  itself. — N.E.  of  Khojund  is  Khokaun,  the  Khowakund  of  Ahulfsdaf 
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now  tiie  capital  of  the  kbauu.  It  U  bat  of  late  tliat  it  lias  obtiuued  this 
honour,  Andijaim  bong  ths  foniMr  espitaL  Before  the  time  of  Nerbnch 
Khamiy  the  ftther  of  &  preteot  rnler,  Khokenn  wes  bnt  a  small  plaoe,  bat 
has  incraesed  so  much  smce  it  became  the  capital,  tbat  it  noir  oontains, 
acoordtng  to  Kaser's  information,  more  than  50,000  houses.  Nazaroff» 
who  was  there,  says  that  it  is  a  very  large  and  well-peopled  city,  contain- 
ing 400  mosques,  hut  that  the  streets  aie  not  at  all  paved,  and  that  the 
houses  are  built  of  earth  ;  it  has  three  stone  bazaars  in  the  centre,  which  ar»' 
opened  for  commerce  twice  a  week.  Tlie  castle  of  the  kbauii  is  a  vast 
building,  and  is  the  only  defehoe  of  the  city,  having  a  garrison  of  20,000 
men.  Mayendorf  says  that,  according  to  his  information  collected  at  Bok- 
hara, Kholotan  contains  only  6,000  houses;  while  in  another  place  be 
makes  it  aa  large  as  Bokhara.  The  city  has  no  wall,  and  water  is  intro- 
duced into  most  of  the  streets  by  canals  from  the  Syr,  on  or  near  the  bank 
of  which  it  stands. —  Tashkunt^  ov  TashLcnd,  is  a  much  frequented  car»- 
▼an-station,  and  contains,  according  to  Nazaroff,  20,000  houses. 


CHAP.  VIL— TOORKiSTAUN. 

TooRKisTAUN  lics  N.W.  of  tho  diitiict  of  Taahkimt.  It  extends  alongat 
the  right  bank  of  the  Syr,  below  Sayram,  and  between  it  and  the  Aral  Noor, 
and  stretches  considerably  to  the  N.  along  the  banks  of  some  small  rivers 
that  come  from  the  E.  and  froni  the  N.  This  also  was  a  very  rich  and 
flourishing  country  previously  to  the  invasion  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  and  full  of 
considerable  cities.  It  actually  included  at  that  time  the  whole  basin  of 
the  Syr.  Bvt  the  name  is  now  confined  to  the  N.W.  angle  of  that  one« 
extensive  r^on,  and  it  is  now  subject  to  Khokaan.  At  l3be  time  of  snltaa 
Baber,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Usbecs,  horn  whence,  under  Shinhanee  Khaa» 
they  came,  and  drove  Baber,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Timoory 
across  the  Syr,  the  Amoo,  and  the  Hindookhoosh.  The  chief  rivers  are 
th(?  Sai-asoo,  the  Aij,  and  the  Boulat,  the  Talash,  and  the  Turugay.  All 
of  these  have  been  made  to  fall  into  the  Syr.  But  the  Sarasoo  is  now 
found  to  lose  itself  in  a  small  lake,  after  running  a  lung  S.W.  course  through 
the  Kirghisian  ateppe.  The  waters  of  thb  lake  sometimes  communicate  with 
those  of  the  lake  of  TeU^Kol,  m  45*  N.  lat.  and  67*  25'  £.  of  Gnenwich 
in  the  modem  maps.  The  Turugay  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  for  die 
Turgaiy  which  runs  S.  from  the  same  imi^  as  the  Sarasoo,  and  falls  into 
the  lake  of  Ak-soo-kol,  or  Bialawoda,  to  the  N.  of  the  Aral  Noor.  The 
2'alash  or  Taraz,  which  originates  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Kvnder-Tau, 
after  runnin<r  for  some  space  N.W.  an«l  then  S.W.,  talis  into  the  lake  of 
8al<chum.  Ot  the  others  we  have  no  description. — Otrar,  Jund,  Sapmak, 
Sabran,  Yassi,  Jeughikant,  Osbanikhat.  E^hjab,  Jukel,  Shalj,  Taras,  aud 
Balaaagun,  were  dl  fianona  dties  it  this  region,  bat  they  have  now,  and 
for  centuries,  disappeared.  The  only  city  mentioaed  by  Nasanff  ia  Sau^ 
sak,  the  frontier  city  of  Toorkistaan  on  the  side  of  the  Kirghisian  desert. 
It  is  said  to  consist  of  500  atone  houses,  built  dose  to  each  other.  It  is 
situated  on  an  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall.  The  inha- 
bitants are  stated  to  he  industrious,  and  are  employed  either  in  agriculture 
or  in  commerce  with  the  Kirghees,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Sarasoo  and 
the  Tchoui.  Taraz^  on  the  Arj  river,  70  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Otrar,  seems 
to  be  the  same  with  the  city  called  Toorldtiaum  by  De  Lisle,  Strahlenberg, 
•nd  odMB.   It  b  situated  15  milea  from  the  Syr,  and  contains  abom 
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1000  brick  hooMB.  It  has  notUng  to  recommend  it  Imt  Hi  line  titnatum ; 
it  wai,  however,  till  lately,  the  capital  of  Toorkistmn,  and  the  winter 
fttudenoe  of  the  kbaa  of  the  Kan-Kalpeka,  or  Mankati. 


CHAP.  VIII.— DESERT  OF  THE  KAIIA.KALPAK& 

This  desert,  which  haa  the  Aral  Noor  on  the  W.,  the  Syr  on  tiie  N<i» 
Bokhara  and  Kbowarasm  on  the  S.»  and  Uiatippa  on  the  £.,  ia  now  tra- 
versed by  tlie  wandering  tribe  above-mentioned.    This  district  was  called 

Gfiaz  by  the  Arahs,  anci  sometimes — if  ihe  manuscript  readings  be  correct 
— Ghaznah;  and  it  probably  extends  to  the  N.  of  the  Syr  and  joins  the  de- 
sert of  Burruk.  It  is  seven  days*  journey  from  E.  to  W.  and  10  from  N. 
to  S.  The  Kara-Kalpaks  call  themselves  Kara-Kipicliaks.  or  '  Black  Kipt- 
cbaks)'  for  the  fomwr  la  «  niekname  imposed  hy  the  Rusiiiana.  By  othera 
they  are  called  MatdtaU^  as  by  Abulghaa ;  bnt  KyriUow,  in  hia  nup  of 
the  Russian  empure,  makes  the  Mankata  a  diatinct  people  from  the  B!am- 
Kalpaks.  However  this  be,  the  nomades  so  called  were  divided  into  two 
hordes,  the  greater  and  the  lesser;  and  in  1742  the  latter  tribe,  then  con- 
sisting of  15,000  families,  having  sought  the  protection  of  Russia  or  the 
White  czar»  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  Kirghisiaus  for  calling  in  fo- 
reign aid. 


CHAP.  IX.— OP  THE  USBECS. 

Having  discussed  the  political  geography  of  the  Usbec  states  of  Toor- 
ktstaun,  we  must  g^ve  some  account  of  the  predominating  race,  and  of 
tlieir  respective  khans.  The  Usbccs  have  been  in  possesuon  of  all  the 
isonntrv  we  have  described  under  thoa  head,  for  more  than  300  years,  and 
Cfeeted  the  three  khanates  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khokann*  The  fonn- 
der  of  tiie  Ushec  power  was  Slieilmnoo  Khan,  a  remote  descendant  of 
Toodiee  Khan,  son  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  How  the  subjects  of  this  khan 
came  under  the  appellation  of  Usbccs,  it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  though 
Abulghazi,  their  historian,  tells  us  the  name  originated  with  a  khan  named 
Usbec,  who  reigned  in  Kiptchak  in  the  14th  century,  and  who  was  a  very 
zealous  Mussulman,  introducing  his  new  faith  among  all  his  subjects,  who 
ao  revered  hini»  that  they  called  themaelves  by  hia  name.^*  The  anoeatoia 
of  Sheihanee  Khan  poaseased  the  principality  of  Toora,  which  lay  to  the 
B.  of  the  Ural-Tan,  and  their  suhjecta,  the  Usbecs,  dwelt  in  summer  on 
the  banka  of  the  Jaik»  and  in  winter  on  thoae  of  the  Syr.  Abdul  Khayr, 

**  Bat  it  is  paauof  strange^  that,  if  all  the  b<mie«  of  Kiptchak  took  the  name  of  Ua. 
bees  liraiii  UaMie  Kban,  nsne  bat  tiM  hordoa  «f  Khiva.  BoUiara,  and  Khokaon,  ahould 

retain  it.  I'or  the  wry  same  rrason  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  should  also  have  beeu 
called  LtHbecu,  aa  they  altw  at  that  p<>riod  were  subjectM  of  Usbec  Klian ;  so  that  the 
miHoii  of  the  naina  la  by  no  mans  satisfactory,  as  g'lwn  by  Abolf baxi.  He  tells  us  fbr- 
t>uT,  that  the  L'hbers  are  composed  of  four  trib»*8 :  \'i^lv4ir)rs  or  Oitroors,  Naimaans, 
Dtirinanis  and  Koiigorats.  But  what  de|)eiidenoe  caii  hv  jiUu;«><l  <»n  an  author,  who  was 
so  igtionuit  as  to  confound  the  Mongolian  with  the  Turkish  lan^uafe, — who  tells  that 
be  learned  the  Mongolian  or  Turkish  lan^piage  at  the  court  of  the  khan  of  the  £lath% 
where  he  dwelt  for  a  year,  and  wrote  his  in  that  la«gimi;e, — and  who  derives 
lis  all  ihe  trib«*»  of  Ceiitnd  Asia  from  Turk,  the  son  of  Japbft ;  while  all  who  are  ac- 

Juaiotad  with  the  sukgect  luiow  tiiat  the  Mongols  and  Turks  are  quite  diatinct  raoaa, 
ave  distinct  featona  and  languages,  and  tbat  the  traditionary  legends  of  tbe  Elutba, 
ICsp^ting  their  origin  and  history,  are  completely  at  >-Briance  with  the  romance  of 
Abulgiuurl,  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  (icneaiogical  History  from  Adam  down  to 
ShSSnte  KSn? 

IV.  S  £ 
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the  grandfatlier  of  Sheibauee,  a  powerful  and  ambitious  prince,  was,  after  a 
keen  strugi,'le,  defeated  and  put  to  tleath  by  the  ueighbouring  Tartar 
princes  who  combined  aguiunt  him,  along  with  several  of  hia  sons,  Uie 
rest  escaping  by  flight.  But  his  grandson,  the  son  of  Borak  Khan, 
m  p«rt  recovered  bis  hereditary  dommions,  and  not  only  retriered  the 
bononr,  but  even  greatly  extended  the  power,  of  bis  fiunily.  At  the  com- 
meuceroent  of  Sheibanee's  reign  his  dominions  were  confined  to  the  disCricI 
of  Toorkistaun  above  described,  to  the  N.VV.  of  Tashkunt.  His  followers 
were  then  a  mass  of  tribes  of  'I'oorkee,  Mongol,  and  probably  of  Finnic 
race,  moulded  down  into  one  people,  with  a  great  preponderance  of  Turks. 
His  army  was  latterly  swelled  by  predatory  volunteers,  from  all  the  no- 
nadic  tribes  fmm  Kbadigar  to  the  Wolga.  Tbe  whole  of  tha  re- 
gion, poaseeaed  by  tbe  raoe  of  Tiraoor  Bek,  waa  at  this  junetnie  apltt 
into  a  confused  mass  of  petty  principalitiea,  whoae  cbiefe,  continvtuly 
at  war  whh  each  other,  and  pof^sessed  of  no  talenta  for  either  conqaest 
or  government,  could  never  be  brought  to  act  in  concert  against  their 
formidable  enemy,  Sbeibanee  Kban,  who  swallowed  tbein  all  up  succes- 
sively, till  not  one  foot  of  ground  was  left  of  all  tliat  Tinioor  bad  con- 
quered, between  the  Kynder-1  au  and  the  liindookhoosh,  and  from  the 
Baloor  to  tha  Caapian.  Sbeibanee,  not  content  with  the  conqneat  of  all 
Tooiidataiin,  wiahed  alao  to  aubjaj^  Persia ;  bat  m  tbia  attempt  be  waa 
defeated  and  slain  by  Shah  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the  Sooffavian  dynasty, 
in  1510,  in  the  vicinity  of  Meron  Shah  Jebaon.  Though  this  dedaive 
defeat  saved  Persia,  tbe  successors  of  Sbeibanee  still  retained  their  con- 
quests between  tbe  Amoo  and  Syr.  W'bilst  tiuiy  set  up  a  descendant  of 
Jengbiz  Kban  on  the  throne  of  Kbeeva,  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Sbeibanee  succeeded  to  the  khanate  of  Bokhara ;  hut  what  particular  fa- 
mily filled  that  of  Kbokauoi  we  have  no  aoconnta, — ^whether  a  remote  de- 
scendant of  Jenghis  Kban,  or  of  Sbeibanee*  We  are  indeed  told  by  May- 
endoiff,  that  the  kha^EUU  of  Khokann,  Kbin^  and  Badakshaun,  9^  related 
to  each  other  by  parentage  or  by  marriage,  and  tha^  thay  live  together 
in  harmony ;  whence  one  would  suppose,  that  the  successors  of  Sbei- 
banee retain  only  tbe  khanate  of  Bokhara,  wbicb  was  till  lately  the  most 
powerful  of  tbe  Usbec  principalities  in  Toorkistaun.  The  history  of  these 
kliauns  is  nothuig  else  but  a  disgu/stipg  repetition  of  waift  witli  their  Per- 
aiaa  neighbonra,  or  oonteata  with  tbe  rival  kbanna  of  Khiva,  apd  can  be 
nather  inatrvctive  nor  amnaing.  The  male  Una  of  Sheibaxiea  ended  in 
Abul  Fyze  Khaun,  who  lost  all  his  possessions  S.  of  the  Amoo,  through 
the  valour  of  the  celebratetl  Nadir  Shah,  and  was  suffered  to  enjoy  tbe 
rest  merely  by  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror.  But  his  misfortunes 
drew  upon  biin  the  contempt  of  bis  I  shec  chiefs  ;  and  he  was  assassinated 
by  a  MuDgut  beg,  named  Kaheem,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  was 
in  his  turn  succeeded,  after  a  reign  oi  12  years,  by  Dauniar  Khaun,  a 
daacendant  of  Sheibanea.  Ha  waa  aacoeeded,  after  a  reign  of  24  years, 
by  bia  aoA  Shah  Moorad,  so  celebrated  nnder  tha  a|ipaHatia»  of  Beggm 
Jan  (hegg€t  bafaig  the  diminutive  of  beg, '  lord.')  He  was  an  active,  ambi* 
tlons  prince^  who  covered  his  thirst  of  conqneat  nnder  the  aspect  of  po- 
verty and  uncommon  sanctity.  He  recoveretl  almost  all  the  terriioriee 
which  had  been  lost  to  bis  predecessors  since  the  time  of  Niuiir  ;  and  no- 
thing but  the  singular  abilities  of  Killich  Alee  preserved  Baulkh  from  fall- 
ing into  his  hands.*^  ITiis  royal  priest  and  accomplished  hypocrite  reigned 

AU  tk*  khana  of  Bokbara  have  profewd  to  be  aainU,  but  (bb  noted  peraonace  ex- 
•ilMthMianiiitliliTC^pwt.   H9  ywdwi  to  ths  mm^  aaads  ImgjffpmMk fm 
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16  ytare,  uiul  was  bucciedt'd  by  Meer  Hyder,  who  reigned  24  yevtVAf  and 
lUtod  III  18S0.  The  ruigning  torereign  U  Batkar  Khan,  who  eacceeded 
tfcto  iMune  year.  The  khan  of  Bokhara  haft  the  title  of  JBbitr-al-ilfottiiM^ 
nAi,  or  <  doniiiiailder  of  the  faitiinil,'  whieh  Wat  asiiimed  by  Shah  Moorad, 
nlUu  Beggee  Jan,  after  he  had  cnpturt'd  Marou  from  the  Persians.  He 
also  a()flained  the  title  of  Amir  Vali  Niami,  or  *  lord  of  bounties.'  Meet 
Hyder,  in  addition  to  these  titles.  as«?mnp(l  tho-se  of  Padishah,  or  '  supreme 
rnVer,*  and  sultan,  both  which  he  obtained  frorn  the  Othman  sultau,  who, 
as  supreme  klialif  of  tlie  Mussubnan  faith,  has  the  j)ower  of  granting  these 
titles.  The  same  title  of  f^ali  \iaud  is  assumed  by  the  khan  of  Kho- 
kantt ;  and  hence  Nazarofi*,  ignorant  of  Arabic,  wrote  Amir  Valliami,  and 
took  the  two  wonk  for  the  name  of  the  |irince  of  Khokaun ;  wboraae,  in 
fiict,  they  are  tnerely  hkft  title — not  his  name.  The  khan»  in  Tirtae  of  hh 
office,  as  comminder  of  the  Adtbftil,  acta  the  part  of  aapreme  p^itiff, — 
preaches  in  the  gteat  mosque  erery  Friday  to  the  people,*— and  leada  the 
kholbeh  in  his  own  name.  Ho  remains  many  honi-s,  and  even  days,  without 
appearint:  in  public,  absorbed  in  meditation  or  study.  He  rises  in  the 
middle  of  the  iiii(ht,  and  reads  the  prayers  of  the  season,  and  then  pursues 
religious  or  moral  occupations  till  day-light,  when,  having  again  said  hi^ 
prayers  at  dawn,  he  lectutvs  to  about  40  or  50  students  on  the  traditions 
of  the  prophet  and  An  explanation  of  the  koran.  He  then  takes  his  place 
in  the  oonrt,  inieeUng  on  a  Telvet  enshion,  and  receiTes,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, the  salutation  of  salam  oleihoimQ^eiB  be  to  you/)  from  his  assem- 
bled courtiers,  which  is  returned  by  a  person  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
In  this  audience  the  seids,  or  *  holy  men,'  and  the  ulemas,  sit  on  the  right 
liand  of  the  king, — the  khans  on  his  h'ft :  all  are  on  tfieir  knees.  The 
vizier  remains  standing  in  front  of  the  king.  The  royal  attendants  stand 
near  on  his  left.  All  the  ulemas  and  khans,  whi-n  they  come  to  court,  are 
dressed  alike.  At  every  introduction  to  the  royal  presence,  the  person 
pnta  on  the  Usbee  dress,  and  is  met  by  a  mace-bearer  at  the  door  of  the 
hall  of  andienee,  and  led  towards  the  king.  He  stops  at  some  paces,  and 
exclaims  mlam  otakaomf  he  then  advances  some  steps,  when  two  penons, 
taking  him  by  the  arms,  leail  him  to  within  a  short  distance  of  his  msjeaty. 
If  the  royal  hand  is  presented,  the  person  kisses  it :  if  directed  to  be  seat- 
ed, be  is  conducted  to  a  place  suiteid  to  his  rank.    When  seated,  he  pro- 

the  dead  and  tha  living  of  the  Moslem  eommanlty,  carried  daily  a  whip  in  his  hand  to 
drive  the  lazy  of  the  faithful  into  the  mosique,  drenscd  in  the  habit  of  a  oeggar,  lived  on 
the  meanest  fare,  and  professed  the  utmoitt  contempt  for  all  worldly  pomp.  Having 
ostentatiously  made  an  utter  renunciation  of  all  worldly  authority,  the  Usbeca  thought 
they  could  not  do  better  thau  compel  such  a  spiritually  minded  dev4»t(;e,  as  the  v)>ry  fit- 
test person  for  the  office,  to  assume  the  khansnip.  Whether  in  the  field  or  the  palure,  he 
•till  affected  the  mauner.s  uf  n  devotee.  Surrounded  with  hin  military  chieftains  drea»> 
cd  in  all  the  pomp  of  war,  Jan  rude  oo  a  little  poney  iu  the  humble  guise  of  an  indigent 
vrlest,  and  was  pleiuwd  to  see  the  eoToys  of  the  nnghhoaring  potentatejt  dining  with 
him,  undtM-  a  ratrijed  tent,  on  putrid  meat,  prepared  by  a  cook  whom  his  humble  sove- 
reign allowed  to  «it  with  the  company  at  table.  The  bread  was  as  stale  as  the  viands 
were  unpalatable.  •*  God  knows,^  says  the  ambasMidor  of  Chlnnanui,  in  a  written  ac- 
count  of  tliis  straiiue  court,  *'  iu  what  year  of  the  Hejira  the  barley-bread  had  been 
baked  which  was  now  set  before  ns  !**  All  this  abstinence  and  outward  humility  aa- 
eoMd,  aa  might  be  anticipated,  to  Bi^i^ee  Jan  the  nieet  abeolate  snthority  and  unbounded 
respect  from  his  Usbec  followers.  1  hey  were  pei>suaded  that  a  leader,  who  condemned 
the  worldly  pleasures  whieh  they  prized,  and  who  pivferred  the  patched  mantle  and 
eraoked  etMF  of  a  mendicant  priest  to  h  royal  robe  and  sceptre,  must  act  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  Deity.  So  habituat<'d  are  the  L'sbecs  to  pntdatory  excursion*, 
or  c/iaj>jH)win}',iiA  they  term  it,  that  they  cuntiot  live  without  it,  or  conceive  how  othen 
can.  Hence,  when  Beggee  Jan  was  once  describing  to  his  plundering  fldhni^rs  the 
joys  of  the  paradise  that  awaited  them  and  other  true  believers  in  the  future  state,  <»nc 
them  asked  biin  if  there  was  any  chappowing  in  paradise;  and  when  answered  in 
the  nrfativo  Ibj  thU  royal  priest,  he  exolalmed,  <*. If  ao^  then  psradise  wont  do  for  ato 
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noonoes  a  compliment  to  the  king,  and  then  atalca  his  request.  AmbM- 

Radors  are  maintained  at  tlie  royal  expense.  When  the  levee  is  over,  and 
all  wIjo  assisted  at  it  have  retired,  the  chobdars  annoniice  to  all  who  are 
collected  about  the  g^ates  every  morning,  that,  if  they  have  any  represen- 
tation to  make,  they  may  advance ;  and  they  are  all  admitted,  and  made 
•to  sit  down  before  the  king,  who  reads  their  petitions,  and  decides  on  them 
according  to  tiie  legal  an^orities,  copies  of  the  principal  of  which  lie  on 
cushions  before  lum.^^  At  noon  some  learned  men  are  admitted  to  dispute 
in  the  royal  presence,  and  he  ofiten  tokes  part  in  them.  He  then  says  the 
mid-day  prayera,  when  tlin  liearinf?  of  causes  is  resumed,  and  continues 
till  after  noon-prayers.  Tlio  usual  occupations  are  then  followed  till  the 
evening,  when  evening  prayers  are  paid,  and  some  short  time  afterwards 
food  is  taken.  Then  the  prayers  of  the  niglit  are  repeated,  and  the  king 
reiures  to  his  repose  for  about  four  and  a  half  boon.  If  any  case  requires 
a  piotracted  investigation,  it  is  referred  to  the  kasee,  who  must  decide 
agreeable  to  the  law,  through  fear  of  the  king,  the  general  &mUiarity  of 
the  people  themselves  with  the  laws,  and  their  ready  access  to  the  royal 
presence.  This  is  the  character  of  Meer  Hyder  as  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
a  native  traveller,  Izzet  Oollab.  Mr  Moorcroft,  who  was  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  this  commander  of  the  faithful,  found  him  seated  in  a  small 
room  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  area  of  the  court,  dressed  in  a  plain  drab- 
coloured  coat  of  broad  cloth,  with  a  large  loosely-folded  turban  of  white 
muslin  with  a  narrow  gold  border ;  and  before  him  was  a  laige  book,  the 
leavea  of  which  he  frequently  turned  over  with  apparent  earnestness.  He 
saw  the  mode  of  dsspatching  business  in  the  court,  which  was  summary 
and  rapid.  In  cases  where  the  claim  was  rejected,  the  king  frequently 
assigned  reasons  why  he  rejected  tlie  suit ;  and  in  every  such  instance  the 
rejected  petition  was  torn  up.  At  the  conclusion  of  every  decision,  the 
master  of  ceremonies  repeated  a  short  prayer  in  Toorkee  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  majesty *8  impartial  administration  of  justice,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  whole  assembly  joined  in  approving  by  stroking  their  beards.  There 
was  much  of  respectful  solemnity  in  the  whole  proceeding ;  and  the  king 
delivered  his  commands  with  great  promptitude  and  rapidity. 

Under  the  name  of  Usbecs  are  also  comprehended  the  Jaghatai  hordes*  * 
whom  Jagliatai  Khan  brought  with  him  when  this  region  fell  to  his  share  ; 
but  these  are  now  so  blended  with  their  Usbec  lords,  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guished, the  langiiaire  and  habits  being  the  same.  The  Ushecs  are  gene- 
rally short,  stout,  well-made  men,  with  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones, 
thin  beards,  and  small  j^es.  Their  complexion  is  hSat  and  ruddy,  and  their 
hair  generally  black.  Their  dress  is  much  the  same  ss  the  Persian ;  but 
they  all  wear  boots — even  the  women  do  the  same ;  and  the  national  head 
dress  is  a  large  white  turban,  generally  worn  over  a  kalpauk  or  cap.  Aa 
they  are  almost  all  horse-breeders,  hoi-ses  are,  or  at  least  were,  so  numer- 
ous, that  there  is  scarcely  a  man  so  indigent  as  to  walk  on  foot.  Even 
begtrars  travel  on  horseback,  or  at  least  upon  camels  and  asses.  They  are 
all  known  to  be  fond  of  horse-flesh,  and  the  wealthy  fatten  horses  for  the 
table  all  the  year.  When  Nazaroff  had  his  audience  of  the  khan  of  Kho« 
kaun,  a  sumptuous  entertainment  was  served  up  to  him»  the  Chinese 
envoys,  those  from  Khivab  and  Bokhara,  and  the  most  distinguished  per* 
sons  of  the  court,  to  testify  the  klian's  jeatisfaction.  The  repast  consisted 
of  rice  stained  a  rose  colour,  and  horse-flesh,  "  which  we,"  says  he>  "  re- 

"  Heggee  Jon,  auisted  l)y  forty  iuooIIaIm^  dfafOlMd  jqatioo  la  pWWOdaitj  to  all  whft 
csaaci  aad  Uiat  with  wiadom  and  lenity. 
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frained  from  eating,  alleging  that  our  religion  forbade  us."  However,  ns 
that  food  is  too  expensive,  the  Usbecs  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  l)f>ef. 
The  great  meal  is  ia  the  evening,  and  consisto  of  flesh  and  broth  liko  that  of 
jdMA%;liaiiiii.  ThftoomniimbntkfiMttttMandlMvviied  bread.  Theteaii 
madA  by  boUmg  the  leaves ;  it  ia  tben  OMzed  with  milk  and  butter,  or  move 
frequently  with  oil  made  from  the  tail  of  the  doomba  sheep.  The  rich 
alone  use  sugar.  In  Khokaun  it  ia  need  thrice  a  day.  The  national  bo- 
vei-age  is  koovmhy  an  intoxicating  liquor  made  of  mare's  milk,  but  palat- 
able only  t<i  a  Tartar  ;  and  those  only  can  procure  it  who  have  maro8  in 
number  sutiicient  to  make  it  in  the  house.  The  Usbecs  live  partly  in  towns 
and  vilUiges,  and  partly  in  tents  ia  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country. 
They  are  foood  in  partiea  of  from  800  to  1000  frmmea :  tfieoe  are  ealled 
amtUf  or  campa,  and  aeveral  of  theae  compose  an  oontgh,  or  tribe.  Tbeae 
have  no  particular  chief  any  more  than  the  Toorkmanna ;  bnt  each  aomi 
b  regulated  by  its  begf  chosen  by  common  conaent,  bnt  by  no  means 
hereditary.  In  the  large  aouls  the  king  has  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the 
beg,  but  not  in  the  smaller.  These  begs  settle  all  dispute's  of  an  infe- 
rior kind  ;  the  more  serious  are  refinred  to  the  convention  of  the  begs 
of  the  same  oorugh,  or  tribe  ;  and  if  these  cannot  decide  the  matter,  it 
is  rafened  to  the  katm  of  Bdchan.  Every  beg  coUeeta  the  ravenoe 
of  hia  aoul,  who  in  his  tnm  pays  it  to  the  aumU,  or  royal  collector. 
The  revenue  ia  one*foftieth  of  the  live  stock.  The  aumil  fixes  a  price  on 
this,  which  the  proprietor  must  pay  ia  money,  as  this  species  of  revenue  is 
not  taken  in  kind.  All  the  tribes  are  perfectly  in  subjection  to  the  king,  and 
he  takes  care  to  keep  up  his  authority  in  various  ways.  He  discourages 
any  great  number  of  powerful  tribes  from  living  together  in  contiguous 
aouls,  and  often  directly  prevents  it,  which  is  easily  done  by  a  simple  order 
to  that  effect.  Thus  it  is  common  to  aeo  in  the  desert  a  variety  ,  of  tribes 
in  contiguooa  aattt.  All  the  oontght  are  considered  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
as  social  tnbdivisioos,  amenable  for  their  conduct,  and  each  is  made  ooU 
lectively  for  tlie  crimes  of  its  members.  If  a  murder  be  committed  by  an 
individual  of  a  tribe,  the  whole  oorugh — if  it  should  even  consist  of  20,000 
feunilies — must  pay  the  price  of  blood,  unless  the  murderer  be  discovered 
and  given  up.  All  villages  and  their  inhabitants,  within  hearing  of  the 
spot  where  a  murder  has  been  perpetrated,  are  held  answerable  for  the 
crime  and  the  price  of  blood.  Murdere  are  thus  very  rare,  except  by 
profeaaed  robben  and  in  desert  placea. 

The  cnltivated  country  is  divided  into  districts,  called  ioomautu^  seven 
nf  which  bekmg  to  the  capital,  and  each  has  a  /lakim  or  governor.  These 
toomauns  contain  many  villages,  over  each  of  which  is  an  nuk-stikftul^ 
(white  beard,)  or  '  elder,'  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  This 
office  is  permanent,  and  generally  hereditary,  nor  is  he  ever  changed  but 
for  inaiiitest  niisconduct,  or  incapacity.  His  duties  are  just  the  same  as 
those  of  the  bogs  in  the  aouls.  He  receives  for  his  trouble,  a  present  at 
every  marriage,  and  a  portion  of  grain  from  every  individnal  at  harvest* 
What  has  been  said  of  Bokhara,  ia  eqnally  applicable  to  Kokann,  the  only 
diffivence  is,  that  the  ulemalis  do  not  possess  so  much  influence,  nor  doea  the 
khann  preach  in  public,  or  hold  lua  courts  in  so  ostentatious  a  manner  as  the 
royal  saint  of  Bokhara  ;  but  his  administration  is  esteemed  vip:ilant  and  im- 
partial, and  Omar  is  held  to  be  a  mild,  good,  and  equitable  prince,  and  what 
is  more,  his  people  are  said  to  be  a  happy  contented  race,  free  from  the  pre- 
datory habits  of  their  kindred  Usbecs,  as  they  neither  make  slaves,  nor  trade 
ia  theui,  nor  possess  them,  and  among  them  the  tnveUcr  is  perfectly  safe. 
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Liko  oUier  MosleBt»  iMwever,  they  hoKl  all  other  religions  in  detestation. 
When  Nasaraff  was  at  Marghinan  with  his  four  Cossacks,  the  people  find- 
ing them  unaccompanied  by  the  officers  of  government,  followed  them  in 
a  mob,  pelting  them  with  stones,  and  crying  out  "  riie  Kaufers  I  the  Kan- 
fers  I  the  Infidels!" 

To  state  the  numerical  p<^ulation  of  the  khanate  of  Bokhara  b  Im^ 
possible,  even  oonjeetiinlly,  at  then  ara  no  data  oil  Which  t6  fiMmd  H; 
Yet  as  it  is  deemed  indispeauUe  in  a  geograpUcil  #«tck>  to  my  eomething 
on  the  subject,  we  shall  give  the  conjectnna  Of  othei-s  on  the  matter,  hav- 
ing nothing  else  to  offer.    Balbi,  in  1826,  estimated  the  whole  population 
of  Independent  Toorkistaun,  exclusive  of  the  lef»«fer  and  middle  Kirg-hisian 
Hordes,  but  including  all  tlie  tracts  to  the  S.  of  the  Oxus,  aa  Baulkh,  lia- 
dakshaun,  and  other  territories,  at  5,000,000*    On  what  data  this  number 
is  given  we  ai'e  ignorant.    In  his  statistical  table  of  the  population  of  the 
gbbe,  in  1638»  ho  eatuMdea  the  whole  popid*tioik  of  Independent  TW- 
hktann,  at  4^300,000  or  700^000  ksa  than  the  pmseding  atateAient,  and 
of  this,  2,600,(K)0  are  allowed  for  the  khanate  of  Bokhara.    IMr  Klphio)* 
ston  idlowed  1,000,000  as  die  population  of  Baulkh ;  but  in  this  estimate, 
the  population  of  Badakshaiin  was  not  included,  nor  that  of  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Oxu8,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Kokeha.    Now  we  can  hard- 
ly state  the  population  of  this  extensive  region  at  less  than  half  that  of 
Baulkh,  which  would  make  a  total  of  1,500,000  persons  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  khaoala  of  Bokhatm  Si  of  the  Amoo^  iHiidi  would  leavo  enljr 
1,000,000  m  whole  for  the  khanate  of  BoUiant  N«  <ftf  the  Amoo^  «ven  in«- 
dnding,  m  Balbi  does^  the  large  districts  of  Khotlattn,  KanraMggeen,  Hissar, 
Shadmaun,  Sheher,  Snbs,  and  Uratippa,  which  seems  very  itnprobable, 
as  it  wou]<l  not  leave  perhaps  half  a  million  for  the  population  of  the 
whole  oasis  watered  by  the  Zunifshaun  and  its  tributaries,  and  the 
wandering  Turkmaun  Hordes  on  botli  sides  of  tho  Oxum  below  Termid. 
It  is  certain  that  neitiier  Badakshaun,  nor  Dcrwauz,  nor  Shoognaun,  nor 
Seeapooshes,  nor  the  Kobis  of  Khaushkaun,  nor  the  dihtrict  of  eastern 
Badakahantti  ever  did  or  do  make  a  part  of  the  khanate  of  Bokhara,  for 
thaaa  hkw  hoen  always  independent,  and  neter  were  inhabited  by  Tar^ 
tars,  but  by  Taujiks.    Now  if  1,500,000  be  allowed  for  the  whole  of 
Toorkistaun,  S.  of  the  A  moo,  inclusive  of  tlie  districts  above  mentioned, 
and  1,200,000  for  that  of  the  great  Kirghisian  Horde,  1,600,000  only 
will  remain  for  Toorkistaun,  N.  of  the  A  moo,  for  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Ko- 
kaun.    But  all  at  counts  that  have  reached  us,  ajrree  in  stating  the  vale  of 
the  Sogdor  Zurufshaun,  as  exceedingly  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  populous; 
and  as  the  snperfidea  of  this  vale  is  at  least  10,000  B.  BDiles,  a  popular 
tion  of  500,000,  even  allowing  so  much,  wonld  not  exceed  60  to  tha 
square  mile,  a  number  extremely  scanty  for  an  extensive  valley,  esteemed  as 
one  of  the  four  Tenipes  of  the  Asiatic  continent*   The  district  of  Bokliatil 
itself,  according  to  Meer  Izztt  Oollah,  who  travelled  the  whole  way  from 
Bokhara  to  Kokaun,  and  who  was  an  cyt»  witness,  is  exceeding  fertile, 
well  cultivated,  Bn<l  thickly  stuihled  with  villagos  for  forty  miles  round  ; 
and  particularly  in  the  tlirection  of  Samarcaml,  where  it  is  a  journey  of  nu)re 
than  eighty  miles  through  a  crowded  succession  of  villages,  besides  the 
large  and  popnlona  town  of  Karmma.   The  case  is  stateid  to  ho  tho 
saotto  aronnd  Samarcaod.   Mr  Phaser  was  Infovnied  by  tha  Ameer  Za^ 
deh,  brother  to  the  khann  of  Bokhara,  a  most  intelligont  man,  that  Bok- 
hara, his  native  city,  had  twelve  gates  in  its  walb,  from  each  of  which, 
a  eontinuous  lino  of  basaars,  with  rows  of  houses  and  gardens,  exteoda 
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for  three  or  four  farsangB  into  the  Goantry,  so  that  llit  vpaco  thickly 
tobabited  without  the  walls,  greatly  exceeds  tliat  within  the  walls. 
The  best  accouiUs  he  could  obtain  regarding  the  population  uf  Bokhara, 
iucludiag  wliat  lio  heard  from  the  Aooteer  Zadeh,  stated,  tliat  within  the 
walls  the  houses  exceeded  120,000,  aod  that  of  the  suburbs  and  iiomedi- 
•le  depemfeaetM  to  m  wontk  mate*  Thii»"  oontuwes  Rpmoiv  '^mv  be 
a  grwl  esaggeratioB  ;* '  btti  iheie  »  no  <loobl  tbit,  in  bis  opinion,  Bobmm 
contaiofl  a  pofMdfttioR  far  exceeding  tbtt  of  any  other  city  in  Ana,  except 
Pekiii,  and  some  other  cuioi  in  China  and  India.  According  to  Elphin- 
ston's  information,  Bokhara  eontained  more  inhabitants  tlian  any  city  in 
Great  Britain,  London  excepted,  and  was  at  leant  equal  in  population  to 
Peshawer.  Mr  Irvinj^,  who  accompanied  the  embassy  to  Peshawer  in 
1309,  and  who  made  all  possible  inquiries  ou  this  subject,  estimated  tbe 
wbole  popuUtioa  of  Ek»kliara  at  3,600,000  persons ;  bi:^t  of  his  data  we 
tire  not  infofmed.  In  tbit  estimate  tbe  population  of  the  kbaoalo  S.  of 
the  An»oo  ia  pot  indnded*  IM  Banlkb,  KhodHoemt  end  other  diatr^ctt^  aa 
tlieir  population  WM  inchided  ia  thai  of  Caubul  by  Mr  Elphinston*  So 
that  his  calculation,  compared  to  that  of  Halbi,  is  at  to  I.  So  much 
for  conjectural  estimates.  We  do  not  pretend  to  determine  %vfucl^of  then 
approaches  to  truth ;  for  we  are  certain  none  of  them  is  concct. 

The  military  force  of  Bokhara,  is  variously  estimated  from  100,000  to 
30,000.  1  be  former  ia  evidently  that  whicli  may  be  called  fmrth  into  ac- 
taal  aervice  in  a  state  of  eqiergeacy,  and  wbidi  can  nadoatedly  be  laiaed 
from  tb^  militia  and  the  wiona  tribea.  By  Balbi»  the  alanding  force  ia 
stated  at  ^000,  all  horaeaien,  and  who  are  liagolarly  paid  twice  a  year« 
The  pay  is  stated  by  some  to  be  10  guineas  and  20  mimnds  of  grain  ftfum^ 
ally,  by  others  at  only  3  guineas  and  6  maunds  annually.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  war  as  a  science,  and  such  military  tactics  as  they  possess, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  their  ancestors,  the  rudu  Scythians ;  but  still  they 
are  equal  in  this  respect  to  their  neighbours,  the  Kalmucks  and  Persians. 
They  excel  iu  predatory  warfare,  but  are  totally  unfit  for  a  regular  engage- 
ment; tbey  cfaaige  in  a  body  with  abonta  lend  and  terrific,  to  intimidate 
aU  their  opponenta ;  they  form  thenr  army  into  three  diviaiona,  ao  that  they 
can  laUy  twiee»  bnt  the  third  repnlae  is  entire  dsfeat ;  they  never  make 
above  three  charges,  and  it  is  an  established  custom  with  them,  as  with 
their  brethren  the  Othmaun  Turks,  that  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  the  tliird 
attack,  it  is  to  no  puq)ose  to  attempt  another:  so  that  they  take. to  flight. 
So  well  known  is  this  never-faiUnj^  custom  of  the  Turks  amongst  their 
warlike  conquerors  the  Russians,  tliat  their  generals  have  only  to  tell  them 
to  stand  steady  during  the  thrice  repeated  charge,  and  then  victory  is  theirs* 
Like  the  Turks,  the  Uabeca  are  brave  without  acience,  bat  they  9re  aato* 
nisbingly  patient  of  hanger,  tlurat,  and  fatigue.  They  aie  Ignomnt  of  the 
ait  of  besieging^  bat  they  have  some  knowledge  of  muiiog,  and  their  moat 
skilful  niinera  are  osnaUy  from  Badakshaun,  wh^  they  probably  learn- 
ed the  art  from  working  the  ruby  and  lazuli  mines.  The  military  force 
of  KhokauQ  is  stated  at  30,U00  horsemen,  chiefly  irregulars.  But  this  force 
is  raised  by  Balbi  to  100,000,  on  the  authority  of  Nazaroft'  we  suppose, 
who  says,  that  in  the  three  cities  of  Khokaun,  Yarmazar,  and  Audijau, 
^Oosh,)  there  we  50»000  horaeniea  stationed  for  defence*  Thia  ia  extraor- 
dinary for  wh  a  atate  aa  Khokaan«  and  Namoff  moat  either  have  been 
Ijroasly  imposed  on,  or  Khok&un  must  have  midergone  ^  prodigioaa  change 
amce  the  days  of  Baber,  its  then  reigning  sovereign^  who  saya»  that  th^ 
lOTenaea  of  Feiganehi  (Khokaony)  may  aoffice  witbont  oppreiaing  th^ 
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eoQntry,  to  maintain  3  or  4000  soldiers,  and  that  Kboojand  was  an  incon- 
Biderable  place,  hardly  able  to  support  a  single  bey.  Neither  the  roirular 
nor  irregular  force  of  Khokaun  can,  however,  keep  the  field  above  two 
months,  being  by  that  time  compelled  to  diapene  for  want  «f  provitions. 
Maer  Hyder,  tlie  late  tofereigii  of  Bokbtnt  eiid«tToaied  to  radnee  Kbo> 
kmm  not  long  after  the  commencement  of  hie  feign,  and  marched  an  army 
of  80,000  horsemen  for  this  purpose,  but  he  waa  foiled  m  hia  attempt  to 
force  the  pa^^s  of  Khoojnnd,  and  obliged  to  retreat.  No  peace  was  formal* 
ly  concluded  between  them,  but  as  Khokaun  is  a  very  mountainous  conn- 
try,  <lefende(l  by  strong  passes,  and  a  country  where  cavalry  canuot  act,  it 
is  (juite  safe  from  an  invasion  of  Usbec  horsemen,  if  the  people  be  true  to 
themselves,  and  be  governed  by  a  ruler  of  tolerable  taieuts.  Ever  since 
1809,  a  continued  bloody  fend  baa  existed  between  the  rival  states  of  Khi- 
ndi  and  Bokhaia.  lltenaasvr  Khan,  gi  andfather  of  the  preaent  aoferaiga 
of  Khivab,  Rahmann  Kovlee  Khan,  made  a  foray  into  the  torritoriea  of 
Bokhara,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  brothers  and  a  large  fotoe.  He  was 
met  by  Shah  Hyder  at  the  head  of  an  oppoeing  force,  rather  nnezpectodly, 
and  fbrced  to  retreat  faster  than  he  advanced,  and  was  drowned  with 
several  thousands  of  his  men,  in  attemptinpr  to  recross  the  Oxus.  His  bro- 
ther and  successor  Raheem  lias  endeavoured  at  different  times  to  revenge 
his  death  and  disgrace  upon  Hyder,  but  always  without  success.  Both 
sovereigns  endeavoured,  it  is  said,  to  interest  the  Russian  court  in  the 
qnarrel ;  bat  the  emperor  Nidiolas  refosed  to  act  in  any  other  charactw 
than  of  an  nmpire  between  the  contendmg  parties,  and  it  ia  aaid  that  he 
has  succeeded  this  present  year,  (1830,)  in  effecting  a  leeonciliation  be- 
tween Rabmaun  Koolee  and  Meer  Katyr,  the  present  rulers  of  the  rival 
states.  If  so  it  will  give  a  preponderating  weight  to  Rus«5ian  influence  ia 
the  councils  of  Khivaii  and  Bokhara,  and  facilitate  her  ambitious  views  of 
more  extended  domination  over  all  the  nomadic  hordes  to  the  W.  of  the 
northern  Imaus,  which  may  at  no  very  distant  day  be  felt  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indus. 


CHAP.  X.— NORTHERN  TOORKISTAUN,  OR  COUNTRY  OP  THE 

KlftGIIEES. 

Tins  is  an  extensive  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jaik  on  the  W.,  the  Oural- 
Tau  on  the  W.  and  N.W.,  Ula-Tau  and  the  Algydini  Shalo  range  on  the 
N.  and  N.E.,  Soongaria,  or  the  country  of  the  Eluths,  on  the  E.,  the 
Aral-Noor,  the  lower  course  of  the  Syr,  and  the  dominions  of  the  klian 
of  Khokaun  on  the  S.  Beyond  the  Algydini  Shalo  mountains,  the  steppe 
of  Isaim  ia  nsnally  indnded  in  the  Kirghisian  territory,  a  barren  region 
watered  by  the  Issim  and  Irtish*  The  Kirghees  are  divided  into  ttice 
hordea,  the  little,  the  middle,  and  the  great ;  the  first  occupying  the  steppe 
between  the  Jaik,  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  the  vicinity  of  Orenburgh ;  the 
second  wanders  alongst  the  N.  side  of  the  Aral-Noor  as  far  as  the  Saraaoo 
on  the  S.E.  and  in  the  Issim  steppe  beyond  the  Algydim  Shalo.  The  space 
possessed  by  the  former  two  of  these  hordes  has  lately  been  incorporated 
witli  the  Russian  empire,  and  is  described  in  our  account  of  Asiatic  Russia. 
It  has  been  enclosed  with  a  line  of  forts  on  the  western  side  to  overawe  tlie 
nomadea  and  prevent  them  irom  changing  their  positions.  In  addition  to 
these  hordes  Mr  Evenman,  in  1828»  visited  another  horde,  called  Sueakt 
from  the  name  of  the  khan  Bnki,  a  chief,  it  would  seem,  of  the  little 
horde,  who,  after  the  departnio  of  the  Torgant  Elaths  for  Soongaria  th^ 
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ancient  seat,  obtaiiie<l  permission  from  the  Russian  government  to  occiipy 
the  steppe  between  the  Wolg-a  and  Jaik.  A})out  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  he  arrived  with  a  great  number  of  Kirghees  from  be- 
laid the  Jaik,  and  sabmitted  himself  entirely  to  the  Russian  domination. 
TInb  iMHrde  Is  at  piaeeat  in  a  very  prospenraa  etate,  and  eontalne  12,000 
kihUkit  er  tente,  and  the  popalatkm  of  theaa  ia  estimated  at  60,000 
males.  Supposing  the  females  to  be  eqiially  numerons,  this  would  give 
10  to  a  kibitka  or  tent  on  an  avwage.  Some  of  these  tents  are  very  large, 
and  the  one  in  which  Eversman  was  received  by  the  present  khan 
Schangir,  could  liold  50  men  with  ea-se.  T\u'  wealth  of  this  horde  con- 
sists, like  that  of  other  pastoral  tribes,  in  cattle,  and  consisted  of  4,000,000 
sheep,  1,000,000  horses,  500,000  camels,  and  200,000  horned  cattle. 
The  Kirghees  generally  dbpose  of  their  lidMS  in  dfOM,  of  which  thev  ve 
v«ry  fooj^  espedally  of  lod  doth  or  velvet,  as  well  as  chains  of  gold  and 
Oliver,  and  the  women  w(;ar  corals,  pearls,  silver  plates,  silver  medaln,  and 
BBMiiiftctured  stnflh.  These  ohjecu  are  brought  to  them  by  Tartar, 
Russian,  and  Armenian  merchants,  who  receive  cattle  in  exchange.  The 
khan  appeared  to  be  a  very  intelligent  inquisitive  person,  and  had  a  very 
competent  knowledi^e  of  physical  and  natural  science,  and  was  constantly 
asking  questions  on  natm-al  phenomena ;  but  as  he  got  his  education  at 
Astracaa,  it  would  he  iojnstice  to  compare  the  kbiuis  beyond  the  Jaik 
with  him,  as  they  never  enjoyed  his  advantages.  It  would  appear  from 
Bvenman  that  the  saltans,  in  general,  are  not  loved  by  the  people,  and 
in  case  of  disputes  recourse  is  not  had  to  them,  but  to  the  patriarchs,  who 
■re  instituted  by  the  khan  and  the  people.  The  sultans,  on  the  con- 
trary, form  what  we  call  the  aristocracy,  and  are  denominated  in  their 
language  Ak  Jiujak,  *  men  with  white  bones.*  According  to  Dr  Bolshoi's 
account, — who  spent  18  months  amongst  the  Kii^hees  of  the  middle  horde, 
as  a  prisoner  and  a  slave,  in  1803  and  1804>, — these  robbers,  for  they  deserve 
no  better  appellation,  who  dwell  at  the  month  of  the  Syr,  are  poor,  igno- 
nnt»  and  cruel,  and  subjected  to  great  misery  for  want  of  food  in  their 
inhospitable  deserts.  The  khan  of  the  tribe  with  whom  he  sojourned 
was  so  poor  that  he  had  only  8  ewes,  2  cows,  4  camels,  and  1  horse,  and 
Bolshoi  himself  was  reduced  to  such  a  decree  of  bungler  amongst  them, 
that  he  would  often  tear  a  piece  of  horse  tlesli  ironi  a  dog,  and  swallow 
it  half  raw,  as  they  gave  him  no  other  food  but  bmwn  and  water,  or  sour 
milk,  and  sometimes  chaff  and  water.  The  country  to  the  N.  of  the 
Syr  in  this  part  is  called  the  desert  of  Bursook,  and  contains  nothing  bnt 
saline  plants,  and  salt  ponds.  From  the  Syr  N.  to  the  large  and  bitter 
lake  of  Ssor>Boolak,  the  whole  country  is  called  Sheeyek-Kom,  or 
'  border  of  the  desert,'  and  beyond  this  is  the  PorUhakoom  (part  of  the 
desert)  abounding  in  many  plants  bearing  small  juicy  berries.  Beyond 
this  is  the  desert  of  Karakooniy  or  '  black  sand.'  In  the  western  part  of 
this  desert  are  many  lakes  containing  kitchen  salt,  and  to  tlie  east  is  the 
large  lake  of  Akssoolbarlni,  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  description  of  a 
saline  waste  that  can  either  amuse  or  edify,  we  shall  pass  to  the  great 
KiighMMn  horde  uduch  u  more  powerlid,  and  possesses  more  pastures, 
thn  aU  the  other  hordes  put  together.  This  great  pastoral  community 
possesses  all  the  tract  £.  of  the  Sai'asoo  river  which  divides  them  from  the 
middle  horde  to  the  frontiers  of  Soongaria  and  Khashgbar.  They  not 
only  possess  die  whole  western  face  of  tlie  great  buttress  of  central  Asia 
to  the  N.  of  the  Jasper  mountains,  with  tiieir  lateml  ranges  and  interme- 
diate valleys,  but  they  also  pasture  their  docks  on  both  sides  of  the  lofty 
IV.  3  F 
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Kynder  Tau  from  ite  western  termination  to  where  it  joins  the  Kichuk 
Tagh  and  the  Alakoola,  whilst  to  the  S.  of  Kokun  the  slopes  of  the  Jas- 
per mountains  are  pastured  also  by  the  same  horde,  and  likewise  to  the 
E.  of  the  same  khanate,  beyond  Oosh  and  Uzkend,  their  flocks,  their  tanti» 
and  their  camps,  are  to  be  found  all  the  way  up  the  northern  and 
Bouthem  bruebes  of  the  Syr  to  their  remotest  sonroee  in  the  crest  of  the 
Beloor  or  Thaonngling,  and  otoii  beyond  it,  to  within  three  days*  joorney 
of  Khashghar.    Whilst  the  eastern  parli  of  this  extensive  pastoral  rpjjion 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  wood,  (rrass,  and  water,  except  toward  tlie 
crest  of  the  grent  range  which  is  beyond  the  limit  of  vegetation,  the 
western  part  is  as  sterile  and  desert  as  that  to  the  W.  of  the  Sarasoo.  To 
the  E.  of  the  Sarasoo  is  the  desert  of  Jitif  Kongoor,  so  called  from  the 
sandy  hillocks  thrown  up  by  the  wind.    Here  are  foimd  rocki  of  ala- 
baster, transparent  glass,  and  of  dialk.   This  deeert  extends  8  carevan 
journeys  E.  to  the  Tchooif  a  river  whose  course  is  erroneously  laid  down 
in  our  modern  maps.    It  issues  from  the  western  angle  of  the  great  lake 
of  Tooz-Kol  (a  salt  lake),  denominated  by  the  Elulhs  Timoorloo-Noor, 
or  *  the  lake  of  iron.'    It  directs  its  coui-se  to  the  N.W.,  and  receives  a 
considerable  number  of  small  streams.     In  this  direction  it  runs  as  far  as 
46"  N.  lat.,  when  it  turns  wholly  to  the  W.,  forming  a  succession  of  lake-**, 
and  ends  by  discharging  its  waters  into  the  lake  of  Kabak^Kimlak  (Pigs 
Ear),  also  called  Khom  Kol,  or  Beile  KoL   This  lake  lies  m  the  little 
Booreook  desert  N.  of  the  great  Boorsook.  The  upper  part  of  the  Tehooi, 
aa  g^ven  in  the  maps,  is  not  that  river,  but  the  Adji-Bak*BouIan,  or  Khar« 
KhaitooL    From  the  Tehooi  to  the  district  of  Turkistann  there  is  nothing 
but  a  succession  of  dry  and  sandy  deserts,  where  there  is  neither  food  nor 
water  for  men  nor  animals.    Farther  E.  towmds  the  mountains  are  fertile 
lands  and  excellent  meadows,  dense  forests  and  wooded  liills  ;  but  as 
this  extensive  region  has  never  been  explored  by  European  travellersi  we 
cannot  pretend  to  describe  what  has  not  been  seen.   Whilst  the  little  and 
middle  hordes  are  now  to  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  Russu,  the  great 
horde  is  mnally  stated  as  tributary  to  China,  ever  since  the  conquest  of 
the  Eltttha  in  1759,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  khanate  of  Khokann  itaelf 
is  also  represented  as  dependent  on  China,  together  with  all  its  conquests. 
Wfiether  this  be  the  cjise  nt  present  in  respect  of  Khokaun  we  cannot 
<leterinine,  as  we  have  no  information  to  enable  us  to  decide.    We  are  told 
by  Nazaroflf  that  wliile  he  was  at  Khokaun  ambassadors  from  China  were 
then  at  that  capital  :  Klaproth,  however,  thinks  that  these  were  not  de- 
puted by  the  emperar  of  China,  bul  by  the  mandarins  of  Khashghar  on 
subjects  connected  witli  the  government  of  that  province.   Ixiet  Oollah 
also  says,  that  all  the  Kirghees  to  the  £.  of  Khokaun  and  towards  Khash- 
ghar are  subject  to  the  khan  of  Khokaun.    This  is  not  very  like  depen- 
dence on  China,  whether  in  respect  of  the  Kii^hees  or  Khokaunese.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however,  that  the  moment  the  frontiers  of  Bokhara  are 
passed,  a  most  marked  difference  is  to  be  seen  in  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  amongst  the  Kirgecsh  Eels.    All  is  peace  an<l 
tranquillity ;  there  is  neither  robbing  nor  pilfering,  and  although  caravans 
are  naed  for  the  transport  of  goods,  yet  the  road  from  one  place  to  another 
is  perfoctly  safiB,  even  for  t&  smallest  parties  or  for  individuals.  This 
security  increases  the  nearer  you  approacn  the  Chinese  firontier,  and  when 
'Once  there,  all  risk  ceases,  and  a  child  with  gold  in  its  band  might  travel 
without  fear.    Now,  as  the  Kirghees  are  well  known  to  be  notoriously 
addicted  to  plunder  and  piUsge-— as  the  Kussian  caravans  have  found  to 
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tbeir  cost  in  going  from  Orenburg  to  Bokhara — it  i8  not  easy  to  account 
for  thia  difference  of  conduct  in  the  great  horde,  but  on  the  hypothesis, 
thai  they  wre  mder  the  strict  smrdllaiioe  of  the  Chbese  goremment, 
and  thai  by  nrtoa  of  some  cooTeation  between  Omar  Khan  aad  the 
Chinese  govemmeatt  he  is  made  responsible  for  the  safety  of  caravans  and 
travellers  in  their  ronte  through  the  Kirgeesh  Eels  to  Kliaahghar.    It  is 
also  known  that  the  Kirgeesh  tribes,  anions^st  whom  the  rebel  chief  of 
Khashgliar  had  taken  refuge  in  1827,  after  his  defeat  by  the  Chinese 
troops,  were  compelled  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Chinese  government. 
As  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Kirghees  liave  been  already  concisely  de- 
IniMled  in  the  deecriptioD  of  Asiatic  Rvisiaythefe  ii  no  oocaiioa  to  vesnme 
that  eubjeel.   Respecting  the  name,  origin,  and  history  of  this  ermie 
nation,  little  can  he  said,  as  nomadic  tribes  have  no  annals.  The  Kiigheea 
in  the  tiiBa  of  Jenghis  Khan  dwelt  far  to  the  £.  of  their  present  seats,  for 
they  then  wandered  on  the  banks  of  the  Jenisei.    They  belong  to  the 
great  Turkish  race,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  their  language.    Though  they 
are  commonly  called  Kirghees  in  all  our  modern  works,  and  are  so  called 
by  Ab^hazi,  yet  they  do  not  call  themselves  so,  but  denominate  them- 
aahres  JSAUoet,  *  lobben,'  and  Sara  Kauach^  or  *  lobben  of  the  desert,' 
aad  Kiaxaukii  and  the  Usbecs,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Jaik  and  Wolga,  call  these  latter  Kuzzauk  Ooroos,  or 
'  Russian  Kuszauks ;'  yet  modem  writers  in  spite  of  this  make  the  Kaisaka 
or  Kuzzanks  a  different  tribe  or  horde  from  the  Kirghees,  when  they  are 
in  truth  one  and  the  same.    In  old  maps  they  are  denominated  Kosacci 
Ilordn,  and  Kasatschai  IJcfrday  and  sometimes  simply  the  Kassats,  But 
their  more  modern  name  is  Kirghec  Kaisaks,    According  to  Klaproth  they 
are  called  Kanak  by  the  Chinese  in  the  great  geographic^  work  of  the  Dai- 
Byn-y'4nndshi,  whilst  ha  himself  calls  them  Boorool*.   Thai  woric  divides 
them  into  two  great  difisioas,  the  Kanak  ttf  the  rights  or  the  eastern  Boo- 
fOOls,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  Kynder-Tau  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
Syr,  and  the  Kanak  of  the  Icfi,  or  the  western  Booroots,  who  inhabit  the 
mountains  of  the  Kliaslipar  Divan,  or  the  Jasper  mountains  to  the  S.  of 
Khokaun.    Like  the  other  Kirghees  the  great  horde  are  Mohammedans, 
but  they  have  neither  korans,  nor  mooUahs,  nor  mosques. 

Respecting  the  population  of  the  greet  horde,  we  hm  not  the  amalleBt 
information  on  that  bead ;  bat  considering  the  great  langn  of  moimtain 
pastare  they  pomeiSt  eitending  at  least  eight  degrees  ham  N.  to  S.,  aad 
at  least  as  many  from  £•  to  W.,  including  level  steps,  it  must  be  numerous 
for  a  nation  of  nomades.  For  350  miles  of  bis  road  from  Khashghar 
to  Oosh,  the  frontier  of  Khokaun,  Izzet  Oollah  continually  met 
Kirgeesh  encampments.  On  these  grounds,  and  considering  that  their  pas- 
tun*  gi  ouiuls  are  much  better  and  far  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  other 
two  hordes  put  together,  their  numbers  cannot  be  less  than  1,000,000,  what- 
atar  they  may  ha  ahora  it. 
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Qf  ike  name,  India,  2  The  classical  appeUation,  India,  seeint  to  him 
bflen  aoeiently  given  to  the  whole  of  that  mt  region  which  atraldiet  §nm 
Persia  and  Bactria  on  the  W.  to  the  ooontry  of  the  SimB,  or  Chineee,  on 
the        and  from  the  Scythian  deecrt  on  the  N.  to  the  ooeononlihe  8. 

Within  these  ttnpeodotis  limits  were  included  the  lofty  mountain-rans^es  of 
Tibet,  the  romantic  valley  of  Cashmere,  all  the  nipped  domains  of  the  old 
Indo-Scythians,  the  countries  of  Nepaul,  Bootan,  Camroop,  and  Assam, 
together  with  Siani,  Ava,  and  Arracan,  and  the  borderin;^  states  as  far  as 
the  China  of  tlic  Hindoos  and  the  ^in  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  whole  weaCem  peninanla.  Hie  nimo  la  generally 
sappoaed  to  hmro  been  deriTed  from  the  nfor  Indtu,  which  waters  the  wea- 
tem  extremity  of  this  legkn*  The  woids  flnuf,  Hiudoa,  Hmdodam^  Indm^ 
and  Indian^  were  designations  all  equally  unknown  to  the  ancient  natives.* 
Under  the  appellation  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  some  writers  have  com- 
prised the  wliole  groupe  of  countries  lying  between  the  bay  of  Bengal  and 
the  Chinesi?  sea.  This  is  tho  Lesser  India  of  Marco  Polo,  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  Greater  India  extending  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Sinde; 
and,  besides  these  two  ludias,  he  mentions  a  tliird,  which  he  calls  Middle 
or  Second  India,  comprehending  Abyssinia  and  the  Aiibltti  ooaat  as  fiur « 
^tfae  Fenian  gnlf*  In  the  early  part  of  the  16th  oentuy  weiind  the  defini* 
'tion  of  India  made  to  oomprehend  nearly  the  same  portion  of  the  globe  aa 
that  on  which  wc  so  vaguely  bestow  the  appellation  of  SaH  Indtee^  the 
idands  of  the  Indian  archij)olac:o  being  included. 

Of  Ihc  name  llindoslan.^  The  modem  name  Hindostan  (HindusVhan J 
is  a  Persian  appellation,  composed  of  the  words  hinduy  *  black'  or  '  swarthy,' 
and  siahu,  '  a  place  and  therefore  signifies  *  the  black  or  swarthy  country.* 
By  Mahommedaii  writers,  this  term  was  applied  to  the  countries  immediately 
anlject  to  the  Mognl  sovereigna  of  Delhi,  or  the  eleven  pnmnoea  lying  to 
the  N.  of  the  Nerbnddah  nwer,  while  the  tract  to  the  S.  of  that  stream 
was  denominated  the  Deccan,  or  'aovth  conntry.'  By  the  Bramins  the 
country  is  denominated  Medkjfoma,  or  *  centnJ,'  and  Piuyfab*kumi^  or  *  the 
land  of  virtues' — appellations  vagne  and  unmeaning  in  geography.  Some 
modem  geograpWers  consider  the  limits  of  Hindostan  as  co-extensive  with 
those  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  "  This  delineation,"  Hamilton  remarks, 
"  has  the  advantage  of  being  singularly  well-defined  on  three  sides  by 
strong  natural  barriers.  According  to  this  arrangement,  Hindostan  is 
separated,  on  the  north,  from  the  tahle-land  of  Tibet,  by  the  lof^  chain  of 
the  Himalaya  monotaiiis,  which  commences  at  the  Indus,  about  ue  85*  N. 
let,  and,  passing  Cashmere  In  the  same  parallel,  extends  thence  in  a  soatfa* 
easterly  direction  to  an  nnascertained  distance  beyond  the  limita  of  Bootao* 
To  the  S.,  Hindostan  Ls  every  where  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  course  of  the  river  Indus.  To  the  E.,  its  limits  are  more 
difficult  to  define ;  but  tho  most  distinct  are  the  range  of  hills  and  forests 
that  skirt  the  Bent,'al  districts  of  Chittagong  and  Tiperah,  and  stretch  N.  to 
the  Brahmaputra,  near  to  where  that  immense  river,  after  liaving  long 
flowed  almost  dae  W.,  makes  a  sudden  sweep  to  die  S.  In.  this  nordi- 
eastera  corner  the  IBndoo  religion  b  iiregnlarly  difinsed,  as  it  extends,  ftr 
beyond  the  limits  assigned,  into  Assam  and  Cassay,  while  that  of  Buddha 
prevails  in  Bootan,  and  proimdes  into  the  Bnduninical  regions  on  the  banka 
of  the  Teesta." 
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Boufidaricjt  and  ExlentJ\  Hinilostan,  then,  is  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  the 


Boutbern  front  of  the  Hiowlaya,  which,  commencing  neir  the  Indus,  and 
confining  Cashmere  on  the  rans  in  tn  nninterrapted  line,  with  a 
'eonthem  indinatioii,  heyond  the  atmoat  eeetera  extremity  of  the  comtry; 

on  the  E.  by  Arracan,  Cassay,  and  the  Langtang  monntains  on  the 
by  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  on 
llie  W.  by  tbe  course  of  tbe  Indus.  According  to  these  boundaries,  the 
extreme  length  of  India  from  N.  to  S.  is  27  degrees  of  latitude — viz.  from 
Cape  Comorin,  in  7°  57',  to  the  crest  of  the  Himalaya,  in  36°  N.  lat. — or 
1,620  geographical  miles,  which  are  equivalent  to  1,880  B.  miles.  Its  length 
fimn  E.  to  or  fiom  tbe  mountains  which,  in  W  £.k>ng.,  separate  the 
circar  of  Silhet  from  Casiay»  to  the  most  N  W.  month  of  the  Indus,  in 
67^  E.  long^  is  25  degrees,  which,  in  that  latitude,  are  equal  to  1,400  gee* 
graphical,  or  1,620  B.  miles.  Tliese  boundaries  comprise  an  area  of 
1,100,000  geoi^raphical,  or  1,280,000  English  square  miles,  according  to 
Arrowsmitli's  large  map  of  India^  and  Hamilton's  ^  Statistical  Description 
of  Hindostan.'  We  apprehend  this  approximation  must  be  very  near  the 
truth;  but,  uutil  a  trigonometrical  survey  shall  be  extended  over  the  whole, 
we  caanot  apeak  with  perfect  amvance  on  this  point. 

TahU  ^Superficial  Extent  and  P^pUaiiim.^  The  following  table, 
originally  formed,  in  1820,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  must  be  regarded  aa  n  mere 
approximation,  but  is,  nevertheless,  as  correct  an  estimate  as  we  have  any 
of  furnishing : 


BengttX,  Bahar,  and  Benares,  

Ad«tiona  in  Hindsstan  fines  A.D.  I9B5»  • 
(uirwiil,  Kumaooy  and  the  tract  bstws«n  the  Sntnlijel 

aud  JoiTuia,  / 

Tatiil  undfr  the  Bengal  Premdency, 
Under  the  Madras  I'residency,  .... 
Under  the  Bomliay  Presidency,  .       .       ,  . 

Territoriw  in  the  L>ecaui,&c.  acquired  since  1816,  consist-'^ 
Lug  of  the  Pcahwa's  domlnlome,  &c,  and  dnoe  mostly  > 
attaehsd  to  tbs  Bombay  FrmHAmef,  J 

Total  under  tbe  Biitldi  Oonrament, 

BrUuh  jUaa  and  Tn^Oariet. 

The  Nizam,   . 

The  Nn^poor  Rnia, 
The  Kin^  of  Glide, 

The  Guicowar,  •  •  

Kotab,  6,500;  Boondse^  9,800$  Bopaid,  6.000, 

The  !Nfys(>rp  Itrxjnh,  ••••••• 

'I'hr  S.iturH  Uuj  ih,  .....*« 

Travancor.*,  6,000  ;  Cochin,  2,000,  .... 

Under  the  Rujrvs  of  Joiidpoor,  Jeypoor,  Odeypoor,  Bicin-"] 
c^re,  Jess  -lmerc,  and  other  Ki^poot  chiefs,  ilolcur,  I 
ArniM  T  Khan,  tbe.  Row  of  Cutch,  BhurtposT, Ha- I 
cherry,  and  numerous  other  petty  chiefs.  Ameers  of  ^ 
SInde,  Seilcs,  Gonds,  Bbeel%  CoeUee,  and  Catties,  aU 
comprehended  within  the  Uns  of  British 


j 


Total  British  OoTemment  and  its  Allies, 


The  Nenaul  Ri^a,        .      .      .  . 
The  Lahore  Reja  (Runjeet  Singh), 
THp  Ameers  of  Sind)*,  .       .  , 

The  Dominions  of  Sindia,  . 
Tho  Oibnl  Sovereign  esetof  the  lndu% 

Grand  Total  of  Hindostan,  , 


BritiMh 
Sq.  Mitet. 

I'ujju'ution. 

16^,000 
146,000 

89,000,000 
18,000,000 

18,000 

600,000 

11,000 

57,500,000 
15,000,000 
2JKXIL00D 

60,000 

8,030,000 

653,000 

83,000,000 

{,.,,000 
70.000 
20,000 
18,000 
14,000 
27,000 
14k000 
9i000 

10,000,000 
8,(X)O,O0O 
.S.(X>0,(.KX) 
2,01K),000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 

283,000 

15,000,000 

1,108,000 

123,000,000 

58,000 
50,000 
2t,000 
40,000 
10,000 

2,000,000 
a,(KH),»)00 

1  ,(x>.),ooo 

♦,(>.K1,000 
1,000,000 

1,880,000 

134,000,000 
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Imdu  utono  tuR  i}Avau,-^AcfUuUions  m  1884  and  1825. 

8q.  MUm,  Fcputahom, 

CouitfiM  &  of  Bnaigooii,  ooniisting  of  half  the  proTinee  of) 

Martaban,  and  the  proviiMM  of  ToToy,  Ya^  Tenaiaerim,  and  >  8I«000  SlfiOO 

the  Mergui  Islea,   ,  j 

The  province  of  Arracan,                                                       11/XN>  lOOyOOO 

Countries  from  which  the  Burmese  have  been  expelled,  oonaist-) 

injgof^aaam  and  the  adjacent  petty  sUtea,  occupying  a  apace  V   4^000  150^000 

ToH             77|000  301,000 


G^igrapkical  and  Poliiical  Divisions,']  Hindostao,  when  viewed  on  a 
map,  without  any  reference  to  its  political  divisions,  presents  to  the  ejne 
two  grand  portions  of  territory :  namely,  the  continent  of  India,  or  Hin- 
dostan  Proper^ — and  the  Dcccarij  or  peninsula.  The  former  extends  from 
the  Himalaya  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges ;  and  the  latter  stretches  south  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  is  surround- 
ed on  all  lidea  by  the  aea*  except  on  the  north*  where  a  line  diawn  from 
the  S.  E.  month  of  the  Ganges  to  ihe  head  of  the  gnlf  of  Canibay^ 
■ents  the  natural  limit  Theee  two  grand  dmsione  may  he  agun  geogra- 
phically  labdifided*  at  foiloi 


I.    NORTHERN  INDIA. 

Modem  Divitioiu 

Cashmere. 

Up|K!r  Lahore. 

Dob  of  the  Sutlege  ana  junnah. 

GurwaL 

Kumaon. 

Nejyaul.  ,  • 

Sikkiin.      •  •  •  • 

Bootan.  •  • 


1. 

2. 
S. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9, 


II.  INDIA  PROPBA. 

/.  Sindttie. 

1.  The  Punjaub,  or  lower  Lahore. 

2.  Mooltan. 

a  Shide  and  Tatta.  . 

4.  Catch. 

5.  Peninsula  of  Guzeswk. 

6.  Froviace  of  Guzerat.  ■ 

//.  CmttnL 

7.  Malwrah,  •  • 

8.  Rajpootsaa  or  AJmaar* 

IZr.  OrnHdic. 

A.  DdliL 

10.  Af^ra.        ,  ,  . 

11.  Oude.  .  . 
It.  ABdialMd. 

IS.  Bahar. 
14  BongaL 

ni.  THBDICCAK. 

1.  Candcish.  •  • 

S.  Gondwaaa.  •  • 

5.  Oriaea.  .  « 
4.  The  Cirom 

6.  Berar.  •  . 

6.  Aurungabad.  • 

7.  Beedar.  ,  , 
fi>  B^apoor.  • 


} 


In  potscttion  of 

Ronjeet  Singh  of  Lahore. 


Kupaul  rajah. 
Sikkim  r^ali. 
Deb  rajah. 
Bengal  preaidency 


) 


Native  chiefs. 

Bengal  preaidency,  and  nypoot  chiefs. 


Bengal  presidency,  and  eeilc  chieftains. 
Bcn^'a]  i»resi(leiicy,  Sindi%  ftc. 
King  of  Oude. 

Bongul  presidency,  and  Bimdda  chie£k 


^  Bsagal  preaidency. 


Bombay  presidency,  and  Holkar. 
Bengal  presidency,  and  Nagpoor  n^|ahb 
Bengal  preaidency,  and  hill  diiaft. 
Madras  presidoior. 
llie  Nizam. 

Bombay  presidency,  and  the 

The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad. 
Bombay  presidency,  and  ngahs. 
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I. 

8. 
S. 
4 

5. 
6. 
7, 


IV.  THE  PENINSULA. 

The  Canudc 

Travanc«Wk  • 
Cf»chia.  .  • 

Bfatebv. 

Canara.  «  , 

Balaghjiat. 


Madras  presidency,  and  nabobw 
Madras  pr«aid«iMj»  and  rajah. 
Madras  presidency,  and  rajah. 
Madras  praldeney>  and  native  chiefs. 
Madnn  f  WiMiPw 
Do. 

MadiMpMidMiflj  and  n^ah. 


CHAP.  I.— HISTORY. 
Thb  luttory  of  Hindofltan  may  be  divided  into  three  heads ;  namely,  the 
•nciMit  Iteny,  the  Mdhammedtti  liiatory,  and  iheUatory  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Eanpean  odioniw  then.  The  two  fomier  heads  can  ooly  be 
shortly  dwelt  on,  as  much  which  they  embrace  is  confused  and  unauthen- 
ticated,  and  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  room  for  what  forms  by  far  the 
oiost  important  and  interesting  of  its  annals,  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  British  influence  over  this  vast  continent. 

Ancient  History.']  The  ancient  liistory  of  Hindostan  reaches  to  a  very 
great  antiquity ;  but  tlie  only  events  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  of  wliich  we 
possess  any  dsar  mfonnatioiit  the  inyasioiis  of  India  by  Sesostris,  the 
gvsat  war  of  the  Mahahharat,  the  inrasions  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  by  Seleucus,  and  by  Antiochns  the  Great.  The  sanguinary 
war  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  epic  poem,  called  the  Mahabharai,  h 
calculated  to  have  taken  place  about  1200  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
was  distinpfuished  by  the  political  and  religious  changes  which  it  produced. 
It  was  carried  on  by  Khrishna  and  his  brother  Bali  Rama,  against  Jara 
Sandha,  who  reigned  in  Magadha,  and  who  was  sur])riMed  and  slain  in  his 
capital.  The  ancient  worship  of  Siva  or  Maha  Deo,  was  nearly  annihilat- 
ed, in  order  to  introduce  that  of  Khrishna ;  and  that  sooceasfol  conqueror 
raiMd  himself,  along  with  his  brother  Bali  Rama,  to  a  sovereignty  over 
▼ast  provinces,  and  were  conjointly  worshipped  as  one  udcamation  of  Vish- 
noo.  Of  the  invasion  of  India  by  Sesostris,  nothing  is  known,  except  the 
fact,  as  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  Dr  Robertson,  however,  in  his 
Dissertation  concerning  ancient  India,  doubts  whether  any  such  invasion 
ever  took  place,  and  ranks  the  exploits  of  Sesostris  with  the  fabulous  ones 
of  Bacchus  and  Hercules.  Under  Darios  Hystaspes,  the  Persians,  about 
500  years  befovs  Christ,  extended  their  empire  into  India.  That  monarch 
orenan  a  part  of  India  IVoper,  and  imposed  open  its  princes,  an  aannal 
tribute  of  300  talents  of  gold.  Before  this,  dissentions  had  arisen  among 
the  different  states  of  Hindostan,  which  invited  the  inroads  not  only  of  the 
Persians,  but  also  of  the  barbarians  of  Tibet,  who  attacked  and  laid  waste 
the  northern  provinces  ;  and  at  the  era  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  nations  of  the  peninsula  were  separated  from  the  eastern  king- 
dom of  the  Prachii,  which  comprehended  the  modern  Bengal,  Bahai*,  and 
part  of  Oude,  though  the  western  provinces  of  Hindostan  were  more  close- 
ly connected  with  it  than  at  any  former  period. 

It  is  admitted  by  a  Hindoo  writer,  that  the  ostensihle  caoseof  tlie  invn- 
rion  India  by  Alexander  the  Great,  was  to  levy  the  tribute  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  which  had  been  withheld,  and  to  compel  the  Indian  princes  to 
acimowledge  the  supremacy  of  Persia.  After  having  subciued  several 
small  states  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  Alexander  passed  the  different 
rivers  of  the  Punjab,  attacked  Porus,  the  king  of  that  district,  who  had 
collected  a  numerous  army  on  the^brnks  of  the  Hydaspes  to  oppose  him. 
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and  obtained  a  decisive  victory,  in  spite  of  the  gallant  defence  of  that 
prince.  He  then  resolved  to  puah  for  the  Ganges,  the  great  object  of  hifl 
ambition ;  hut  his  troops  bad  mfeed  10  mncb  from  exceaaiTe  mm  and  in- 
undations, that  their  petienoe  as  well  as  atrength  were  ezhanated,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  the  BMidera  Beyah,  they  refused  to  advance 
ftffther,  so  tW  the  conqueror  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  schemes^  and  to 
iame  orden  for  niaidiing  bade  to  Persia.  He  left  behind  liim  some  of  his 
troops,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  possession  of  the  conquered  territory  on 
the  banks  of  tlie  Indus,  but  thoy  pave  way  to  every  kind  of  corruption  and 
debauchery,  and  his  death,  which  happened  shortly  after,  hastened  the 
downfall  of  his  power  in  India.  It  was  not,  however,  immediately  anni- 
hilated. Seleucus,  who  obuined  upper  Asia  on  die  death  of  lua  mastsr, 
marched,  about  A.  C.  300,  into  those  eoontries  of  Asia  fHuch  hnd  been 
sobdned  by  Alexandery  partly  with  a  view  of  estaUishiog  his  own  andiori- 
ty  theie»  and  partly  to  curb  Chandra  Gnptn»  or  Sandnu»«tas»  king:  «f 
Maghada,  who  bad  offered  his  assistance  to  the  western  princes  against 
the  neighbonring  dominions  of  the  Macedonians.  The  particulars  of  this 
invasion  are  obscurely  and  differently  related  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  no 
decisiv<'  sucross  was  pained  by  eitlier  party,  as  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in 
which  Seleucus  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Chandra  Gupta,  who  in 
return  agreed  to  furnish  Seleucus  annually  with  fifty  elephants.  In  order 
to  confirm  and  perpetuate  this  amicable  arrangement  between  the  two 
monarehsy  Selencns  sent  Megasdienes,  one  of  his  officers,  to  vesida  at  Fir- 
libothra,  the  capital  of  Magtwda,  who  made  obsecvations  on  the  eonntvy 
of  India  in  general,  which  he  afterwards  published,  mingled,  however,  with 
many  absurd  and  extravagant  fables.  After  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes 
and  that  of  his  son  Datnaichus  to  Allitrochidas,  the  successor  of  Chandra 
Gupta,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  atTairs  of  India,  until  the  time  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  who,  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  Seleucus,  made  a  short 
incursion  into  the  country,  where  he  obliged  Sophagasenos,  king  of  India, 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  and  give  him  a  number  of  elephants.  The  sacoes* 
sors  of  Antiocbos  appear,  soon  after  hla  death,  to  have  abandoned  their  In* 
dian  possewions. 

The  throne  of  Magadh%  after  the  death  of  the  grandson  of  Chandra 
Gupta,  is  stated  to  have  been  anccenively  filled  by  seven  Maurya  kings  el 
the  family  of  Chandra  Gupta,  or  *  sons  of  the  moon,'  and  ten  of  the  Snrya* 

Taisha,  or  '  solar  kings.'  It  was  the  eighth  of  the  latter  dynasty,  king  Vi- 
cramaditya  or  Bickermajit,  who,  by  a  series  of  bold  exploits,  attained  the 
supreme  sovereignty  of  India,  in  the  56th  year  B.C.  and  whose  reign 
forms  a  splendid  era  in  the  Hindoo  annals.  The  Hindoos  evince  their 
respect  to  the  memory  of  this  prince,  by  calculating  their  civil  time  from 
the  period  of  his  inaognration.  He  was  slain  in  bis  old  age,  in  a  batda 
against  aconfederscy  of  the  princes  of  the  Deocan,  and  thetmnire  did  not 
loag  remain  in  his  nmily.  In  A.  D.  151,  Sipraca,  one  ef  tne  Andhm 
tribe,  usurped  the  throne  of  Magadha,  and  establi^^heil  a  new  dynttttf  of 
kings,  which  expired  with  Pullman  or  Pnloma,  the  pious,  who  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  in  the  year  648,  by  drowning  himself  in  the  holy  waters  of  the 
Ganges,  after  the  example  of  his  grandfather,  who  had  closed  a  brilliant 
career  of  conquest  by  a  similar  act  of  fanaticism.  From  this  date,  the 
empire  of  Magadha  declined,  and  the  greater  part  of  India  came  to  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  bovereiguties.  jVIagadiia  had  originally 
oomprehendsd  soolii  Babar  only ;  bvt  nader  the  hnmr  race  of  kings,  or 
Chandra  Varahna»  its  bonndaries  were  much  eitended.   Under  the  govern* 
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mrnt  of  the  Andliaras,  it  was  again  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  and  finally 
Bunk  in  power  and  importance  before  the  kingdom  of  Ganr  or  Bengal, 
which  rose  to  be  the  first  sovereignty  in  India,  and  continued  long  under 
distinct  Maha  Rajahs  or  great  chiefs.  Orissa,  Gujerat,  and  the  provinces 
of  the  Peninsula,  had  also  their  dynasties,  their  civil  contests  and  petty  re- 
volutions, of  which  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  succinct  narrative,  or  to 
a(Iv(«rt  to  them  farthei  than  occasion  requires  in  illustrating  the  customs, 
religion,  and  antiquities  of  the  Hindoos. 

Mahommedan  His/ori/.']  In  the  reign  of  the  Kalif  Walid,  the  Mahom- 
medans  first  obtained  possession  of  Sinde,  whence  they  made  frequent  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Subuctagi,  after  having  subdued 
the  fortresses  of  Bost  and  Kosdaur,  carried  his  arms  across  the  Indus,  and 
ravaged  the  Punjaub,  but  he  made  no  permanent  acquisitions  in  that  direc 
tion,  and  formed  no  establishment  in  Ilindostan.  To  his  son,  the  cele- 
brated Sultan  Mahmoud  Ghiznavi,  by  whom  the  glories  of  his  house 
were  niiscd  to  their  zenith,  belongs  the  reputation  of  first  establishing 
Mahommedan  power  in  India. 

Mahmoud,  being  equally  influenced  by  a  love  of  conquest,  and  a  super- 
stitious zeal  to  exterminate  the  Hindoo  religion,  invaded  India,  A.D.  1000, 
and  reduced  the  province  of  Moultan,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Kultry 
and  Rajpoot  tribes.  A  league  was  formed  against  him  among  all  the  In- 
<lian  princes,  from  tlie  Ganges  to  the  Nerbudda ;  but  they  were  defeated  ; 
an<l  the  victor's  first  step  towards  the  destruction  of  the  native  religion  waa 
the  demolition  of  the  famous  temple  of  Nagore  Cote,  in  the  mountains 
adjoining  the  Punjaub  country.  In  101 1,  he  destroyed  the  city  and  temple 
of  Tanafar,  and  reduced  Delhi.  In  1018,  he  took  Canoge,  and  demolished 
the  temples  of  that  and  several  other  cities ;  but  failed  in  his  attempts  on 
Agimere.  In  his  12th  expedition,  in  1024,  he  reduced  the  whole  penin- 
sula of  Guzerat,  an<l  destroyed  the  famous  temple  of  Sumnaut,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  the  other  cities  he  conquered.  At  his  death,  in  1028,  his  pos- 
sessions, forming  the  empire  of  Ghazna,  embraced  the  east  and  larger  part 
of  Persia,  with  the  Indian  proWnces  from  the  west  of  tlie  Ganges  to  Gu- 
zerat, and  those  between  the  Indus  and  the  mountains  of  Agimere.  The 
Punjaub,  however,  which  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  empire  of 
(ilia/na,  was  the  only  part  that  was  subject  to  regular  government,  under 
the  Mahommedans.  Mahmoud  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  distinguished 
for  the  elegance  and  magnificence  of  his  court,  as  well  as  for  his  patronage 
of  literature.  By  his  express  order,  the  materials  of  the  Shah-Nameh 
were  collected ;  and  under  his  eye,  Ferdousi  composed  that  poem  which 
has  immortalized  his  name. 

In  1 1  r>8,  the  empire  of  Ghazna,  which  had  been  brought  to  rapid  and 
unnatural  maturity  by  the  talents  and  successes  of  Mahmoud,  began  to  fall 
to  pieces.   The  western  part  was  seized  by  the  Gauri,  while  the  east,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Indus,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Chusero,  whose  capital 
was  Lahore.    In  1 184,  his  sons  were  expelled  by  the  Gauri,  and  in  1194-, 
Mahomed  Gori  penetrated  into  Hindostan  as  far  as  Benares,  committing 
as  great  devastations  as  Mahmoud  had  done.    His  d*        in  120.5,  occa- 
sioned a  new  division  of  the  Ghaznian  kingdom.    The  i  ?«M'  t  Tx-came 
subject  to  Eldoze,  and  the  Indian  part  to  Cuttub,  whi- 
or  Afghan  dynasty  in  Ilindostan.    Cuttub  made  Delhi  his 
1 215,  his  successor,  Altmush,  reduced  the  greater  p 
his  empire  extending  from  the  mountains  of  Tibet 
can  which  lies  in  the  latitude  of  20"  N.,  and  from 
IV.                                              ^  ^ 
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Thia  monarch  wtB  contemporary  with  the  celebrated  Mo^l,  Gengis  Khan, 
who  put  an  end  to  the  Kerasmian  dynasty  of  Ghazna,  which  had  racceeded 
the  Gaurian,  and  overrun  all  Asia  to  tlie  northward  of  the  latitude  of  30*. 

In  1265,  the  klnirdom  of  Malwa,  which  liad  heen  reduced  by  Cuttub, 
shook  off  the  yoke  ;  and  the  Rajpoots  revolted.  From  thia  period,  ahnoat 
to  the  time  that  the  British  government  commenced,  India  presenta  m 
tinued  series  of  conflicts.  The  Moguls  made  audi  frequent  and  formidabla 
inTBsions,  that  at  last,  in  1292,  the  emperor  Feroae  II.  allowed  them  to 
aettle  in  the  ooontiy.  Thia  emperor,  with  «  view  of  increasing  his  domi- 
QioQa  and  levenne,  employed  Alia,  governor  of  the  district  of  Gurrah,  to 
oondact  an  irmption  into  Dowlatabad,  one  of  the  richest  states  of  the 
Deccan:  the  expedition  was  successful;  Alia  made  himself  master  of  so 
much  gold  and  jewels  that  he  gained  the  army  over  to  his  cause  ;  and 
inarching  hack  to  Delhi,  deposed  and  murdered  hi;*  employer,  in  A.  D. 
1295.  After  this  he  reduced  tlie  forts  of  Guzerat,  llantampore,  and 
Cheitore;  and  in  1303,  the  city  of  Warangole,  capital  of  Tellingala.  He 
died  in  1316,  and  faia  anccenorB  were  not  able  to  retain  the  dominiona  be 
left.  Under  Mahomed  III.  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Deeean  rerolted,  and 
drove  the  Mahometana  completely  out  of  all  their  territories,  except  the 
city  of  Dowlatabad.  In  1344,  Belaldeo,  king  of  the  Deocan,  who  had 
headed  the  revolt,  founded  the  city  of  Bisnagur,  or  Bijinagur.  Maliomed 
III.  died  in  A.  D.  1351,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferose  III.,  a  prince  who 
preferred  tlie  improvement  of  his  empire  by  the  arts  of  peace,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  it  by  war  or  coii(|ue8t.  Ferose's  reign  lasted  37  years,  during 
which  period,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts  were  much  encouraged.  On 
Ina  death  a  civil  war  broke  ont,  wbidi  laated  five  years,  and  tennina^ 
the  advancement  of  Mahomed  to  the  throne.  In  1S97,  the  iamona  TUnv 
Bek  or  Tamerlane,  after  anbdning  all  the  W.  of  Tartaiy  and  Asia,  invaded 
Hindostan,  and  rapidly  penetrating  to  Delhi,  soon  completed  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country.  Delhi  was  sacked  ;  its  palaces  and  temples  burned ; 
and  an  immense  number  of  the  inhabitants  massacred  by  this  cruel  con- 
queror. He  may  be  said,  however,  rather  to  have  overrun  than  to  have 
reduced  and  conquered  it ;  for  he  did  not  disturb  the  order  of  succession 
in  Hindostan,  reserving  to  himself  the  possession  of  the  Punjaub  only.  In 
1413,  Mahomed  died,  and  with  him  ended  die  BUan  dynasty.  He  waa 
ancceeded  by  Chiaer,  a  deacendant  of  Mahomet  the  impoator,  and  hia  poa- 
terity  continued  to  reign  till  1450,  when  Alia  II.  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
Belloli,  an  Afghan,  took  poasearion  of  it.  Belloli  aeema  to  have  been  un- 
qualified to  preserve  the  empire  under  the  circumstances  of  dissention  and 
weakness  in  which  it  was  placed.  In  14B8,  it  was  dismembered.  All 
Hindostan  fell  into  separate  governments,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  province  of  Delhi.  The  whole  of  Bi  iiiral 
and  Baliar  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  Mahommedan  usurper,  who  had 
taken  the  tttle  of  king.  A  potentate,  atyled  king  of  the  East,  whose  resi- 
dence waa  at  Jlonpoor,  in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  waa  the  moat  fonni- 
dable  of  these  peUy  joveraigna.  The  provinoea  of  the  Deccan,  N.  of  the 
Krishna,  had  long  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and  were  now  formed  into 
five  Mahommedim  atate^  equally  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  the 
imperial  government.  Yet,  though  the  monarchs  of  Delhi  had  thus  lost 
their  influence  and  power,  they  still  retained  their  crown.  Secunder,  the 
•on  and  successor  of  Belloli,  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  A^n^ 
where  he  died  in  1509,  after  a  reij^n  of  38  years.  lie  waa  succeeded  by 
hia  Bon  Ibrahim  U.,  in  whoae  reign  Sultan  Baber»  a  descendant  of  Tamer- 
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lane,  conqaered  a  considerable  part  of  the  empire.  Baber^s  first  expedition 
wag  in  1518,  and  in  1525,  after  a  severe  conflict,  in  which  Ibrahim  and 
16,000  Patans  were  slain,  he  took  Delhi,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
of  Hindostan,  thus  establishing  the  Mogul  <lyna8ty.  He  reigned,  however, 
only  five  years ;  and  on  his  death,  liis  son  Hoomaioon  was  driven  from  the 
throne,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  among  the  Rajpoot  princes  of  Agimere. 
The  sovereignty  was  usurped  by  Shere  Khan,  who  in  1545  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Cheitore.  The  government  was  so  unsettled,  that  no  fewer 
than  five  sovereigns  succeeded  Shere  within  nine  years  after  his  death.  A 
strong  party  was  induced  to  join  in  recalling  Hoomaioon,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  prince  of  virtue  and  abilities,  but  he  lived  only  one  year  after 
re-establishing  himself  on  the  throne.  Acber,  his  son,  succeeded  him^ 
whose  reign  lasted  51  years,  and  was  the  most  brilliant  and  prosperous  in 
the  history  of  the  Mahomraedan  empire  of  India.  His  first  years  were 
spent  in  reducing  the  revolted  provinces,  and  in  securing  their  future  obe- 
dience, not  only  by  appointing  faithful  governors,  but  by  attending  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  and  establishing  an  unlimited  toler- 
ation in  religion.  In  1585,  he  invaded  the  Deccan ;  but  though  the  war 
continued  20  years,  the  only  progress  made  was  the  reduction  of  Can- 
deish,  Tellengana,  the  W.  part  of  Berar,  and  the  N.  part  of  Amednagur. 
Under  his  son  and  successor,  Selim,  who  assume<l  the  appellation  of  Je- 
hanghire,  the  empire  continued  to  prosper ;  and  it  was  in  this  reign  tiiat 
the  first  Englisli  ambassador  was  sent  to  Hindostan.  Jehanghire  was  a 
man  of  talent,  and  fortunate  in  his  prime  minister,  Actemad  ul  Dowlah, 
(the  father  of  his  favourite  mistress,  Noor  Jean,)  whose  name  is  to  this 
day  revered  by  the  people  of  India.  He  died  in  1628,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Shah  Jehan,  who  pursued  the  conquest  of  tlie  Deccan  with 
great  vigour.  This  monarch  had  four  sons :  Dara,  Sujah,  Aurengzebe, 
and  Morad ;  among  whom,  even  before  the  death  of  the  father,  contests 
arose  for  superiority,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  Aurengzebe,  who  seated 
himself,  without  a  rival,  on  the  throne,  in  1660,  having  defeated  Sujah,  and 
cruelly  put  to  death  Dara  and  Morad.  Notwithstanding  the  unjust  and 
barbarous  means  which  Aurengzebe  took  to  gain  the  crown,  his  reign  was 
a  long  and  prosperous  one.  From  a  jealousy  of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of 
the  Mahratta  state,  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan ;  and  liaving 
quelled  a  rebellion  of  the  Patans  beyond  the  Indus,  he  persecuted  the 
Hindoos  so  severely,  that  the  Rajpoot  tribes  in  Agimere  commenced  a  war 
against  him.  A  long  series  of  conflicts  ensued,  in  which  Aurengzebe  was 
generally  successful.  He  died  in  1707,  after  a  reign  of  52  years.  Under 
him,  the  Mogul  empire  reached  its  utmost  limits — comprehending  the 
country  from  the  10th  to  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  and  nearly  as  many 
degrees  of  longitude.  His  wealth  was  immense.  "  His  revenue,"  says 
Major  Kennel,  "  exceeded  £32,000,000  sterling,  in  a  country  where  pro- 
visions are  about  four  times  as  cheap  as  in  England.  But  so  weighty  a 
sceptre  could  be  wielded  only  by  a  hand  like  Aurengzebe's  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  fifty  years  after  his  death,  a  succession  of  weak  princes  and  wicked 
ministers  reduced  this  astonishing  empire  to  nothing  I"  He  left  four  sons  : 
Mauzum,  afterwards  emperor  under  the  title  of  Baliaudf"-  •^'♦"rh  ;  Azim, 
and  Kaum  Buksh,  who  severally  contested  the  '-Ider 
brother  ;  and  Acber,  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  'm-!- 
lion,  and  fled  into  Persia.  Mauzum,  after  deCSi^^^ 
the  seiks,  a  sect  of  religionists  who  had  est; 
foot  of  the  eastern  mountains,  during  the  r 
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were  govemetl  by  Gooro  Govirnl.    He  died  at  LaJiore  in  1712,  leaving 
also  four  sons,  among  wliom  a  contest  for  tlie  succession  again  arose. 
Jehaunder,  the  oldest,  was  eventual iy  successful,  and  took  poaMMMI  «f 
the  throne  ;  bat,  in  nine  months,  WM  diiplaced  by  Ferolnhow,  grandm 
of  Bahauder  Shah,  by  the  MUftance  of  two  brotfier  aeida,  Abdook  KhM 
ind  AU  Khan*  who  had  eztewiTe  governments  in  the  eastern  proviaeao. 
feaMueff  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  hia  dignity ;  for  in  1717,  the  two 
^j^fcftaUia,  who  had  nused  him  to  the  throne,  thinking  thenfiselves  slighted 
on  account  of  his  favourites,  deposed  and  murdered  hinri,  placing  another 
in  his  stead,  whom  they  also  deposed  and  murdered  in  the 
The  seids,  it  would  appear,  had  now  the  disposal  of  the  seat  of  goveni- 
raeut,  and  nominally  of  the  empire  at  large  ;  but  an  incurable  anarchy  had 
been  introduced  into  all  the  provinces,  the  governors  of  wbioh  w«re  alroiigly 
disposed,  not  only  to  coincide  with  the  aeida  in  tbmr  wml  of  >l]qpinoe  to 
the  head  of  the  empire,  but  even  to  diqrote  the  power  of  the  aeida  them- 
aelvflo.   Mahomed  Shab,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  1720,  acqnind 
Ins  fall  and  legitimatn  power  by  defeating  the  seids.  But  a  new  enemy,  more 
formidable  than  either  the  seids  or  the  Mahrattas,  started  up  in  the  person  of 
Nadir  Shah,  the  celebrated  Persian  conqueror.  Whilst  employed  in  tlie  siege 
of  Candahar,  Maliomet  Siiah  had  been  reciuested  by  Nadir  to  station  a  force 
on  his  frontiers,  to  prevent  the  flying  Atgliauns  from  taking  refuge  in  his 
dominions.    This  Mahomet  had  repeatedly  promised  and  neglected.  A 
special  messenger  was  despatched  by  Nadir,  and  aseovlad  by  •  amall  party 
of  Caubttl  horsemen,  to  learn  the  canae  of  the  delay.   Tlieae  were  inlar- 
oapted  on  die  load  to  DM,  and  most  of  tfaem  nnrdered.   Inoenaed  aft 
ibis  oondnot  of  Mahomet,  Nadir,  after  the  captntn  of  Candahar,  in  1737, 
marched  to  the  eastward ;  and  entering  Hindostan,  took  Ghazna  and  Cau- 
bnl,  and  then  Peshawar.    Crossing  the  Indus  near  Attork.  he  reduced  the 
Punjaub,  took  Lafiore,  and  totally  defeated  Mahomet  neai-  Carnaul,  and 
then  marched  to  Delhi  without  opposition,  in  January,  1739,  and  demanded 
a  ransom  of  30  millions  sterling.  At  first  strict  order  prevailed  in  Iuh  array ; 
but  a  repoit  having  arisen  that  Nadir  was  killed,  the  inhabitants  roue  in  tu- 
mult, upon  which  Nadir  gave  orders  for  a  genml  massacre,  withoni  db- 
line^of  age  or  sex.   A  bonrideamage  ensued,  in  wbieb  many  dMoaands 
wnradain.   Nor,  wben  the  maaaaere  stopped,  did  its  effMla  cease.  Many 
Hindoos,  as  well  as  Mognlsy  in  order  to  save  their  women  from  pollution, 
bid  set  fire  to  their  Imuns,  and  bnmed  their  families  and  effiacta.  These 
fires  spread,  and  the  city  soon  presented  a  dreadful  scene  of  nitns.  The 
dead  bodies  occasioned  a  pestilential  disorder,  to  which  was  added  famine; 
and  hundreds  of  persons  desperate,  and  hopeless  of  escaping  from  such 
accumulated  misery,  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.    Nadir  left  Delhi  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1739,  carrying  with  him  goods  and  treasure  to  the 
amount  of  abeiVe  80  millions  sterling.   The  Mogul  empire  now  bofaaaa  a 
prey  to  aU  the  neighbouring  statea  thai  wore  sofilcianUy  contiguous  and 
powerfol  to  attndt  it,  and  it  mn  rapidly  to  diaaohition.   Bengal  becaan 
bldepandant  of  Delhi,  under  Aliverdy  Cawn.    The  Rotullas  erected  an 
independent  state  on  the  E.  of  the  Ganges,  within  80  miles  of  Delhi. 
The  Jauts,  a  Hindoo  tribe,  established  themselves,  and  founded  a  state  in 
the  province  of  Agra.    The  Deccan  was  usurped  by  its  viceroy,  Nizam. 
Oude,  which  at  an  early  period  of  the  Mahommedan  invasion  had  been  sub- 
dued  by  the  invaders,  and  had  remained,  under  dilierent  vicissitudes,  at- 
tached to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  was  seized  upon  by  Seifdar  Jung.  AUa^ 
babad  was  aaiaed  by  Mabomed  Kooli.   Malwab,  wbicb  bad  been  intnM 
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and  overran  by  the  Mahrattas  in  the  year  1707,  was  finally  separated  from 
the  Mog:ul  government  about  1732,  and  was  divided  between  the  Poonah 
Ma}]rattas  and  several  native  princes  and  Zemindars  :  the  Mahrattas  also 
possessed  the  greater  part  of  Guzerat,  Berar,  and  Orissa,  besides  their 
ancient  territories  in  the  Deccan.  Ajmeer  had  never  become  a  regular 
organized  possession  of  the  Mogul  empire  like  Agra  and  Delhi,  though  it 
continued  under  a  nominal  subjection  ;  but  about  the  year  1748  it  assumed 
total  independence,  and  reverted  to  its  ancient  masters,  the  Rajpoot  princes. 
The  seiks  also  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
in  1746  made  themselves  masters  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Dooab  of 
Ravay  and  Jallinder.  "  Thus,"  says  Major  Kennel,  "  the  whole  country 
of  Hindostan  Proper  was  in  commotion  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
each  party  fearing  the  machinations  or  attacks  of  the  other ;  so  that  all 
regular  government  was  at  an  end,  and  villany  was  practised  in  every 
form.  Perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  it  has  seldom  happened  that 
the  bonds  of  government  were  so  suddenly  dissolved  over  a  portion  of 
country,  containing  at  least  60  millions  of  inhabitants."  About  the  mid- 
dle of  last  century,  the  French  and  English  first  appeared  in  a  military 
character,  as  auxiliaries  of  the  princes  of  Hindostan,  in  consequence  of 
the  wara  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Deccan  and  the  nabobship  of 
Arcot.  Of  these  wars,  and  the  further  history  of  India,  we  shall  come 
to  speak  in  the  next  section  of  this  article,  wherein  we  propose  to  trace 
the  rise  and  progress  of  that  power,  which,  proceeding  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Europe,  established  such  a  vast  empire  in  Hindostan. 

History  of  British  India."^  The  Venetians  were  the  first  Europeans 
who  traded  extensively  with  India  before  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  it 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  (a.  d.  1497,)  opened  up  to  the  Portuguese, 
for  nearly  a  century,  an  almost  unlimited  influence  over  the  commerce  of 
the  East.  The  political  situation  of  the  diflferent  European  nations,  all 
engaged  more  or  less  in  ruinous  wars,  long  left  the  Portuguese  undisturbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which  their  discovery  and  exertions 
had  secured  to  them.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  who  shook  the  power, 
and  in  the  end  gained  an  ascendancy  over  Portuguese  influence  in  India. 
The  English  and  French  followed  ;  and  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
former,  to  the  extensive  dominion  which  they  now  hold,  will  embrace  every 
thing  of  importance  regarding  the  establishments  of  the  latter. 

"  Two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  a  few  British  merchants  lium- 
bly  solicited  permission  of  the  Indian  princes  to  traffic  in  their  domin- 
ions. The  British  power  at  present  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
vast  region  which  extends  from  cape  Comorin  to  the  mountains  of  Ti- 
bet, and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Brahmapootra  to  the  Indus."  Such  is 
the  striking  commencement  of  Mr  Mill's  History  of  British  India ;  and 
certainly  the  conquest,  by  a  company  of  merchants  residing  at  another 
extremity  of  the  world,  of  a  territory  extending  over  more  than  a  million 
of  square  miles,  and  sustaining  upwards  of  a  hundred  million  of  inhabi- 
tants, is  a  political  phenomenon  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
But,  as  is  remarked  by  Sir  .John  Malcolm,  those  who  look  deep  into  the 
causes  of  great  revolutions,  and  find  them,  not  in  the  fl|MM||6d  issue  of 
the  complex  schemes  of  ambitious  statesmen,  but  MHfl|^^^V  nfiei-atiun 
of  natural  and  obvious  causes,  will  perhaps  '  "■"••"^^^^  by 
which  India  was  rendered  subject  to  England, 
might  at  first  glance  appear,)  were  of  all  o 
effect  that  great  object.    Force  an<l  power  < 
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shores  of  India  without  meeting  with  resistance  ;  hut  to  the  unpretending 
inercliant  every  encouragement  was  offered  ;  and  when  the  spirit  with  wbidi 
the  early  settlem  dAfemtod  their  property  from  spoUatioii  ahowed  tbtt  they 
were  mperior  in  their  milituy  as  their  commercial  character,  they  be* 
came  more  an  object  of  admiration  than  of  jealousy  to  the  principal  pow- 
ers of  India,  who  in  proceM  of  time  courted  their  aUianoe  and  aid  against 
each  other. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  a  body  of  merchants  petitioned 
tliat  queen  to  grant  them  encouragement  and  exclusive  privileges,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  with  India.  Elizabeth,  always  alive  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  her  kingdom,  granted  a  charter  on  the  81st  of 
Decemher,  1600,  which  erected  the  meidiants  who  had  petitioned  her 
into  a  corporation^  nnder  the  title  of  '  Governor  and  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  London  trading  to  the  Evt  Indies.'  By  this  charter,  the  origin 
of  that  important  and  anomalous  power,  which  has  since  grown  up  under 
the  name  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  coqioration  was  vested,  for  a 
period  of  bfteen  years,  with  the  privilege  of  an  exclusive  trade  (to  use  the 
words  of  the  charter)  '  into  tin?  countries  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  into  and  from  all  the  islands,  ports,  towns,  and  places  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  or  any  of  them,  beyond  the  cape  of  Bona  Esperansa,  or  the 
straits  of  MageUan,  where  any  traffic  may  he  naed,  and  to  and  from  every 
of  -them.*  The  hnriness  of  the  ccnnpany  was  to  be  directed  by  a  gover- 
nor and  24  persons  in  committees ;  and  the  original  capital  was  £72,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  £50.  The  object  of  the  company  was  principally 
to  import  pepper  and  other  spices ;  and  their  voyages  were  at  first  directed 
to  the  islands  of  t)ie  Indian  ocean.  In  1600,  a  second  charter  having 
been  obtained,  by  which  the  right  of  exclusive  trade  was  made  perpetual, 
with  a  proviso  empowering  the  crown  to  resume  the  grant,  '  if  it  was  not 
found  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  realm,'  an  attempt  was  made  to  open 
a  trade  at  Swat  and  Camhay,  which  was  frustrated  by  the  infliience  of 
the  Portngnese.  In  1611,  ue  attempt  was  repeated,  and  with  foil  sno- 
cess.  At  Swaily,  near  Snrat,  tlio  English  fleet  was  attacked  by  a  large 
Portu^iese  armament,  against  which  it  made  a  triumphant  defence ;  and 
the  Mogul  emperor  no  longer  hesitated  to  allow  the  English  to  establish 
factories  at  Surat,  Ahniedahad,  Caml>aya,  and  Goga,  their  nierc}ian<lise 
being  subject  to  a  duty  of  34  per  ceut.  The  ^rmaun,  authorizing  this 
fint  estahliahment  of  the  En^idi  on  the  continent  of  India,  was  received 
on  the  11th  of  Angost,  1618.  In  1614^  Sir  IhoniM  Roe  was  sent  by 
idng  James  aa  the  first  British  ambaasadnr  to  the  Mognl,  from  whom  he 
obtained  considerable  privileges  for  the  East  India  company.  Abont  tho 
same  time  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  granted  them  similar  privileges ;  so 
that  a  long  range  of  settlements  was  formed,  immediately  subject  to  the 
presiden<'y  of  Surat  ;  ainon[^  whicli  were  in  the  Mogul  territory — Broach, 
I3rodera,  Ahtnedabad,  and  Ajmcer ;  and  in  the  Zamorin  country,  Cranga- 
nore  and  Calicut. 

The  oppoMtion  of  the  Portngnese  to  the  progress  of  the  English,  in 
some  degree  deranged  the  finances  of  the  company,  as  it  involTod  them  in 
the  expense  of  military  equipments.   Their  peconiary  embarrassments 

were  further  increased  by  the  disastrous  result  of  an  attempt  made,  at  this 
perio<i,  to  share  in  the  lucrative  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  with  the 

spice  islands.  Altliough  they  succeeded  in  conciliating  some  of  the  IVIa- 
lay  princes,  and  obtained  the  cession  of  several  valuable  settlements,  their 
factories  were  ultimately  destroyed ;  and  after  the  judicial  massaue  at 
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Aniboyna,  in  1623)  of  ten  Englishmen  and  others  charged  with  conspiracy 
against  the  Dutch  authorities,  the  English  company  may  be  said  to  have 
abandoned  to  their  rivals  the  commerce  of  the  Eastern  islands. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  English  first  effected  a  settlement  at  Madras,  the 
only  station  as  yet  chosen  which  was  destined  to  make  a  figure  in  the  fu- 
ture history  of  the  company.  They  received  permission  from  the  Hindoo 
sovereign  of  the  district  to  erect  a  fort  there,  with  the  name  of  Fort  St 
George,  and  in  1653  this  station  was  raised  by  the  company  to  the  rank  of 
a  presidency.  Nearly  about  the  same  time  the  commercial  transactions 
of  the  British  commenced  on  the  Ganges.  In  1684,  they  obtained  from 
the  court  of  Delhi  the  privilege  of  a  free  resort  to  the  port  of  Pipley,  in 
the  province  of  Bengal.  The  professional  skill  and  success  of  a  surgeon, 
named  Boughton,  belonging  to  one  of  the  company's  ships,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  cure  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  of  a  severe 
illness,  secured  the  favour  of  that  monarch  and  of  the  nabob  of  Bengal. 
On  the  payment  of  3000  rupees,  a  license  was  given  for  an  unlimited  trade 
without  demand  of  customs  ;  and  factories  were  established  in  Bengal,  the 
principal  of  them  at  Hooghly,  about  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  town. 

But  these  favourable  circumstances  were  not  sufficient  to  arrest  the  de- 
cline of  the  company's  affairs.  Some  radical  defects  in  the  constitution 
of  the  company  in  England,  the  smallness  of  their  capital,  their  increased 
expenditure,  their  want  of  forts,  and  consequent  reliance  on  the  precarious 
protection  of  the  native  governments,  brought  their  affairs  into  great  dis> 
tress  ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  in  England,  their  very  existence  as  a  cor> 
poration  appears  to  have  been  nearly  annihilated.  In  1661,  a  new  charter 
was  obtained  from  Charles  II.,  by  which  several  additional  rights  and  pri- 
vileges were  confirmed  to  the  company,  among  which  were  the  power  of 
exercising  civil  jurisdiction  and  military  authority,  and  of  making  war  or 
concluding  peace  with  "  the  infidels  of  India."  Charles  also  ceded  to  the 
company  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  afterwards  the  island  of  St  Helena ; 
and  the  whole  aid  of  his  government  was  applied  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests and  prosperity.  Tliis  encouragement  and  protection,  combined  with 
the  exertions  of  the  company,  raised  them  to  a  state  of  affluence ;  which, 
though  it  excited  attack,  gave  them  great  means  of  resisting  it.  On  the 
accession  of  James  II.  increased  immunities,  and  a  still  larger  portion  of 
sovereign  power,  were  granted  to  the  company, — which  power  was  un- 
happily disgraced  by  numerous  acts  of  corruption,  violence,  and  oppres- 
sion ;  some  of  them  so  flagrant  as  to  become,  at  length,  in  1695,  the  Biib« 
ject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tlie  supreme  seat  of  government,  which  had  hitherto  been  at  Surat, 
was  transferred,  in  1687,  to  Bombay,  which  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  regency,  with  unlimited  power  over  the  rest  of  the  company's  settlements. 
Madras  was  at  the  same  time  furmed  into  a  corporation,  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  alderman.  The  company  had  met  with  less  favour  and  more 
oppression  from  the  native  powers  in  Bengal  than  in  any  other  part  of 
India,  and  tlicrefore  resolved  to  seek  redress  and  protection  by  force  of 
arms.  With  this  pu'  a  military  equipment,  consisting  of  10  armed 
vessels,  was  sent  to  Imiui. ,  but  as  they  did  not  airive  in  the  Ganges  at  the 
same  time,  hostilities^gs^^nimenced  before  the  English  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  maintainjcr  ^^^"  f  ps?!.  They  were  ohli^rfd  to  retire  from 
Ilooglily,  and  tak/^  mttee,  near  Cn'         rill  an  agreement 

with  the  naboii^J^  should  .^^^      resume  their 
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•tatioDS.  The  company's  servants  had  made  considerable  progiiwa, 
negotiation,  in  reg:aining  their  ancient  ground,  when  a  large  ship,  accom- 
panied by  a  frigate,  arrivfd  from  England,  and  precipitately  commenced 
IiOKtilities,  by  plundering  the  town  of  Balasore.  These  proceedings,  with 
the  shameful  conduct  of  Sir  John  Child,  governor  of  Bombay,  who  \h  re- 
presented to  have  seized  13  vessels  at  Surat,  the  property  of  the  merchaatj> 
of  that  place,  exasperated  AiimiigBebe»  the  moet  poireiiitl  of  the  Mogul 
eoveidgnai  aBdex|Maedthe  eompany's  aetaUiBhiDents  to  rain  in  every  part 
of  India.  Aurengzebe  issued  orders  to  exp«A  tile  English  from  his  do- 
BUdIods.  The  factories  at  Snmty  Masulipatani,  and  Visegapatara,  were 
■ei^ed  ;  the  island  of  Bombay  was  attacked  by  the  fleet  of  the  Siddees  ; 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  taken,  and  the  governor  was  besieged  in  the 
town  and  castle.  The  English  Htooped  to  the  most  abject  submissions. 
With  much  difficulty,  they  obtained  an  order  for  the  restoration  of  the 
factory  at  iSurat,  and  the  removal  of  the  enemy  at  Bombay.  Negotiation 
WIS  continued ;  and  es  the  tndo  of  the  Elfish  was  of  conseqaence  to 
the  Mogul  treesurf » the  emperor,  as  well  as  Ins  deputies,  were  not  nvme 
to  sa  accommodation*  Bnt  the  intermption.  and  deb^  sostainsd  by  tho 
company  made  them  pay  dear  for  their  premature  nnbltiony  and  for  die 
wseasonable  insolence  and  imprudence  of  their  servants. 

The  French,  during  these  contests,  contrived  to  improve  their  footing  in 
India.  From  the  wreck  of  their  establishment  at  8t  Thome,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  the  Dutch  in  1674,  they  formed  their  celebrated  settle- 
ment of  Pondicherry,  witere  a  small  district  was  ceded  them  by  the  native 
prince.  Soon  after  this,  the  history  of  their  transactions  become  so  blended 
with  the  English,  that  they  must  he  considered  togedier. 

Abont  the  year  1600,  an  unsnccessftJ  attempt  was  made  by  the  Honw 
of  Commons  to  deprive  the  company  of  the  monopoly  which  they  had  so 
grossly  abnaed.  Their  ehwter  was  renewed  in  1698  by  letters  patent 
from  the  crown.  In  the  same  year  the  Commons  came  to  a  TOt^  that  h 
was  the  right  of  all  Englishmen  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament.  In  icOS,  a 
bill  was  introduced  to  the  House,  to  give  effect  to  the  project  of  a  new 
association,  which  was  mcorporated  under  the  name  of  *  llie  English 
Company  trading  to  the  East  Indiee.'  The  old  company  obtained,  in  the 
ensuing  sesrion,  a  legislative  confirmntion  of  dieir  charter ;  and  thna  the 
nation  had  two  Eaat  India  companiea  established  by  parliamentary  autho- 
rity, instead  of  one  deriving  its  powers  from  the  royal  prerogative.  No- 
thing could  be  more  violent  than  the  contests  of  these  companies  dmh^ 
the  short  period  that  they  continued  separate.  But  as  the  struggle  threat- 
ened ruin  to  both,  they  united  their  stock  under  the  charter  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  old  company,  bearing  date  the  5th  of  Sept.  1698,  and 
assumed  that  name  under  whicii  they  have  ever  since  been  incorporated^ 
The  Untied  JSatt  India  Company, 

In  1698,  prmce  Aaim,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Aurengzebe,  who  com- 
mended  the  Mogul  army  in  Bengal,  was  bribed  by  the  Ei^f^Iish  to  eonfti 
on  them  a  grant  of  the  three  connected  villagea  of  Chnttanuttee,  Gorind- 
pore,  and  Calcutta,  together  with  a  justiciary  power  over  the  inhabitanlik 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  fortifications  of  the  new  possessions  being  com- 
pleted, received,  in  compliment  to  the  king  of  England,  the  name  of  Fort 
William  ;  and  about  tiie  same  period  the  agency  of  Bengal  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  presidency.  For  sonic  years,  the  position  and  relatire 
constitution  of  the  British  presidencies  kad  fluctuated  very  much ;  but 
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Dombay  at  last  superseded  Sural  completely ;  and  from  the  date  of  the 
building  of  Fort  William,  the  establkhed  presidencies  were  those  of 
MadfM,  Bopbay,  and  BengaL 

After  the  death  of  Avrengaehe,  the  aettlemeBt  of  Bengal  waa  much 
exposed  to  the  depredations  and  extortiona  of  Jaffier^  who  had  become 
nabob  of  that  proTiiice*  In  1715,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Mo^^ul 
court,  which  would  have  been  defeated  by  the  influence  of  Jafiier,  but  for 
the  services  of  a  medical  gentleman  who  accompanied  the  embassy,  by 
which  an  avenue  tu  the  imperial  favour  was  opened.  The  surgeon  (a 
Mr  Hamilton)  liaving  effected  a  cure  on  the  emperor,  was  requested  to 
naine  hb  reward ;  and  he»  with  great  public  spirit,  aoKeited,  in  Hen  of 
my  mivate  adfantage»  privilegeB  for  tie  eompany,  which  were  inatantly 
*  eonj^ied  with*  Of  these  privilegea,  thoae'  lelating  to  Bengal  were  the 
moat  important ;  and  indeed  they  were  long  considered  as  constitxiting  the 
great  charter  of  the  English  in  India.  They  were,  that,  in  Beneal,  all 
persons  indebted  to  the  company  should  be  delivered  up  ;  that  Knglish 
goods  might  be  conveyed  duty  free  through  the  Beniral  provinces  ;  and 
that  the  English  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  the  lordships  of  37 
towna  coatigvoaa  to  Calcutta.  Thia  kn  prinlege,  howerer,  they  were 
new,  through  the  inflnence  of  the  vioeroy,  enabled  to  take  advantage  of ; 
but  the  exemption  from  dnty,  and  a  free  passage  for  their  goods,  from 
which  other  Europeans  were  excluded,  greatly  favoured  the  English  trade* 

From  this  time  till  the  breaking  out,  in  the  year  1744,  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  the  English  settlements  in  India  present 
nothing  deserving  of  particular  notice.  About  1730,  petitions  for  a  free 
trade  tu  India,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  monopoly,  were  presented  to  par- 
liament from  nuriooa  bodiea  of  merchanta,  hnt  ended  in  the  trinmph  of  the 
company,  whose  privileges  were  lenewed  till  the  year  1766,  and  by  a 
new  act  passed  in  1744,  the  peiiod  was  prolonged  to  1780.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  English  possessed  the  following  settlements  : 
— Bombay  ;  Dabul,  about  40  leagues  farther  to  the  south,  in  the  province 
of  Concan  ;  Carwar,  in  the  province  of  North  Canara  ;  Tellicherry,  on  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Malabar  province  ;  Aujeugo,  their  most  southerly  settle- 
ment on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula)  on  the  sea-coast  of  Travaocore ; 
Fort  St  David ;  Madras;  Visigapatam  and  Ba]asorei.on  the  Coromandel 
coast ;  and  Calcutta.  The  principal  French  aettlementa  were  Pondicherry 
and  Chandemagore ;  the  latter  about  twenty' milea  above  Calootta,  the 
former  on  the  aea^coast  of  the  Camatic 

The  occurrence  of  war  between  England  and  France,  in  1744,  was  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  to  British  India.  The  English  company  bad 
for  some  time  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  increasing  power  of  the  French 
in  the  East ;  and  therefore  when  the  war  commenced  in  Europe,  the  flame 
soon  spread  to  Asia.  The  respective  sovereigns  of  the  contesting  king- 
doms assisted  each  company.  The  pnrsnits  of  commevee  yielded  to  the 
oecnpation  of  aima;  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  presented,  of  two 
European  nations  combating  with  each  other  on  the  shores  of  India  aided 
by  different  native  princes  of  the  country.  These  chiefs,  impelled  by  a 
short-sighted  policy,  thus  sacriticed  their  pennanent  independence  for  the 
attainment  of  momentary  objects  of  hatred  and  ambition.  For  it  was 
soon  very  obvious,  that,  whether  the  troops  of  England  or  France  pre- 
vailed, the  native  allies  must  become  dependent  on  the  conqueror. 

The  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  tenninatad  those  direct  hos- 
tilitiea  which  the  French  and  English  had  carried  on  in  India ;  hot  the 
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•rmiefl  wliich  both  states  maintained  at  that  period  on  the  coast  of  Corn- 
nandel,  continued  to  assist  different  native  princes,  nith  the  object  on 
each  side  of  obtaining,  tbrouc:h  such  policy,  a  strength  that  would  make 
their  power,  at  the  renewal  of  a  couteat,  paramouDt  to  the  other. 

The  territory  of  the  Camatic,  tvilinii  the  juriidictioii  of  wbidi  both 
MidfM  and  Pondidieny  wwe  ntoated,  wm  one  of  the  miboidhiate  pru- 
ffp^K^fM^  UDmeduilely  govtemed  by  nabobs,  but  sabject  to  the  soubliadar 
of  the  Deecan*  who  was  still  regarded  as  a  feudal  prince  under  the  Megal 
emperor.    On  the  death  of  Nizam  ul  Mulh,  the  soubhadar,  the  province 
WW  diaputed  between  his  son  Nazir  and  his  p^ndson  Murzafa.    At  the 
same  time  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  Anwaraadeen,  who  had  been  regu- 
larly established  in  that  office  by  tbe  Nizam,  was  opposed  by  Chunda 
Sabeb  ;  tlie  latter  and  Murzafa  made  common  cause,  and  to  their  alliance 
acceded  M.  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  a  man  of  talent.  In* 
trigue,  and  ambition.   The  eombined  troops  of  the  F^mich  and  the  two 
pfincee  ovcrthiew  those  of  Anwanadeen,  on  the  frontieia  of  his  oim 
eonntry,  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  lie  himself  was  slain,  and  his  eldest 
son  taken  prisoner,  while  his  second,  Mahomed  Ali,  escaped,  and  ini« 
plored  the  assistance  of  tbe  English.    The  English,  from  a  desire  to 
curb  and  oppose  tbe  Trench,  espoused  tbe  alliance  of  Nozir  and  Mabomed 
Ali,  who  bad  made  common  cause ;  and  thus  commenced  tbe  Carnatic 
war,  wbicb  was  in  reality  a  contest  between  tbe  l'^uro])ean  powers  for 
superiority  in  Ilindostan.    It  was  during  this  wai-,  tliat  Mr  Clive,  after- 
wards Lord  Clive,  commenced  his  brilliant  career.    In  1751,  he  defeated 
his  opponents  in  the  plains  of  Aiani ;  and  this  victory  was  followed  by 
the  Kdnction  of  tbe  forts  of  Timery,  CongaMam,  and  Aimni.  These 
successes,  however,  were  only  against  tbe  Indian  troops  of  Cbnnda  Sohdi ; 
but,  in  the  beginning  of  1752,  he  attacked  and  defeated,  near  Arcot,  an 
army  consisting  of  1,500  sepoys,  1,700  horse,  with  150  French,  and  8 
pieces  of  cannon.    Soon  after  this,  Cbunda  Snheb,  having  been  surrounded 
and  cut  off  from  his  supplies  by  an  English  force,  tied,  but  was  taken  and 
beheaded  by  bis  rival.    After  bis  flight,  bis  army  was  defeated  and  routed 
by  major  Lawrence.    The  Trench  immediately  proclaimed  Kajah  Salieb, 
bu  son,  nabob  of  the  Carnatic. 

On  the  bieakiag.  out  of  the  sefon  yean*  war  between  England  and 
France,  in  1756,  firesh  foal  was  added  to  the  eonteats  in  India.  At  fint 
the  French  captured  several  of  the  subordinate  English  factories,  and  cvea 
laid  siege,  though  unsncceasfully,  to  Madras.  But  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements from  Europe  succeeded  in  tuminp^  tbe  fortunes  of  war ;  the 
French  were  repeatedly  defeated  ;  Pondicherry  was  taken  ;  and  Mahomed 
Ali  established  in  his  principality.  Salabut  Jung,  the  third  son  of  the 
Nizam,  who  bad  been  raised  to  the  musnud  of  his  father  by  the  assistance 
of  tlie  French,  at  length  sought  and  obtained  an  accommodation  with  the 
Engluh,  in  letam  for  which  they  received  from  him  n  grant  of  the  pos- 
sessions which  their  Tictories  over  the  Frendi  had  given,  them,  vii.  the 
Circar  of  Masvlipatam  and  its  districts,  and  the  Circar  of  Nisampatam.  At 
the  same  time,  they  received  from  Mahomed  Ali  a  part  of  the  territory 
about  Madras,  and  the  advantage  of  a  powerful  influence  in  the  Carnatic. 

"While  the  English  were  thus  successfully  establishing  themselves  in  this 
part  of  India,  they  were  obliged  to  detach  a  force  to  the  succour  of  their  in- 
terests in  bengal.  Surajah  Dowlah,  who  had,  in  1756,  succeeded  to  bis 
grandfather,  Aliverdy,  nabob  of  Bengal  and  '\ts  dependencies,  had  at  first 
shown  himself  Cvrourable  to  the  British.  At  length,  however,  provoked  by 
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the  imprisonment  of  an  eminent  Indian  inercliant,  by  liis  European  allies,  bis 
resentment  became  equal  to  liis  fonner  friendship.  He  complainrd  of  tbe 
additional  strensrtli  which  the  British  were  bestowinp:  on  tho  fortincations 
of  Calcutta,  and  which  their  expectations  of  commencing  hostilities  with  tlie 
French  had  induced  them  to  think  necessary.  He  desired  them  imme- 
diately  to  demolish  thdr  worfca,  a  demand  which*  if  they  heaitated  to  fidil, 
he  threatened  to  accomplish  hy  force.  The  British,  forgetting  the  candour 
of  their  national  charBcter,  pretended  that  they  would  yield  him  a  ready 
obecUoice,  while  every  exertion  was  made  to  complete  tbe  workR.  Sura- 
jah,  perceiving  that  his  demands  were  neglected,  took  the  field  with  40,000 
infantr)',  30,000  cavalry,  and  400  elephants.  A  larpe  detachment,  in  June, 
1756,  invested  tbe  British  in  Cassumbjizar,  situated  on  an  island,  formed 
by  tbe  western  brancii  of  tlie  Cianpes.  Tb«'  irarrison  consisted  of  800  men, 
and  the  fort  was  defended  by  60  pieces  of  ciumon,  and  might  have  made  a 
yigorons  defence,  bad  not  Surajah  thought  himself  entitled  to  make  use  of 
that  dissimulatioD,  of  which  Us  enemies  had  afibided  him  the  example. 
The  chief  of  the  factory  waa  penuaded  to  trust  himself  in  the  power  of  the 
nabob,  and  was  immediately  made  prisoner.  The  garrison  was  thus  in- 
duced to  capitulate,  and  experienced  a  treatment  little  better  than  that  of 
this  chief.  Every  thing  tliat  was  valuable  was  taken  from  them,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  confinement  in  a  neighbouring  town.  Surajah,  elate<l  by 
his  success,  immediately  invested  Calcutta,  and  threatened  to  expel  tbe 
British  from  bis  territories,  unless  they  should  agree  to  pay  him  liis  duty 
Upon  ihu  trade  for  15  years,  defray  the  expenses  of  his  armament,  and  re- 
lease tbe  Indian  merchants  who  were  under  cowfinoment.  To  these  condt* 
tions  the  British  refused  to  submit.  Tbe  place  was  soon  cairiod  by  storm, 
and  tbe  garrison  were  commitled  for  seenrityy  lor  the  night,  to  aamall,  ill- 
aired,  and  unwhcdeMnne  dungeon,  which  the  English  had  used  as  a  jail.  It 
was  now  the  most  sultry  season  of  tlu'  year ;  and  the  hoifws  of  the  blark 
bole  (as  this  prison  was  familiarly  called)  were  by  this  circumstance  fatally 
aggravated.  Out  of  146  individuals  thrust  into  this  dreadful  place,  oidy 
were  taken  out  alive  in  the  morninp:.  Some  expired  very  soon  after 
being  put  in  ;  others  lost  their  senses,  and  died  in  high  delirium. 

The  uew3  of  the  success  of  Surajah  reached  Madras  on  tbe  5th  August, 
and  CUre,  with  hu  forces,  immedktely  embarked  fbr  Bengal.  They  ar- 
rived in  December,  and  commenced  theur  operations  with  rigour  and  suc- 
cess. Calcutta,  Fort  William,  Tanna,  and  Boosboodge,  were  quickly 
retaken.  The  rapture  of  Hoogley,  which  immediately  followed,  put  a 
great  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  ;  and,  by  depriving  Surajah  of  his  supplies,  considerably  distressed 
liis  army.  The  nabob,  provoked  at  tbe  success  of  his  enemies,  determined 
to  decide  their  fate  by  a  general  engagement  ;  when  a  8U<lden  and  success- 
ful attack  upon  bis  camp  coni]i1eted  his  humiliation,  and  induced  him  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  highly  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  EngUih.  On 
the  nabob,  howerer,  little  reliance  could  be  pbiced ;  and,  as  he  was  sus- 
pected of  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  French,  the  English  resoWed  to  . 
attack  the  French  settlement  in  Chandemagore,  within  die  territories  of 
Surajah,  which,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  was  forced  to  capitulate.  The 
nabob  remonstrated  and  charged  the  English  with  a  breach  of  treaty,  and 
with  ravaging  part  of  bis  dominions.  The  English  denied  tbe  truth  of 
both  accnsations  ;  and  at  length  declnred  their  resolution  of  taking  ven- 
geance for  tbe  remonstrances  of  Sinajali,  by  dejjriving  him  of  his  dominions. 
To  give  practicability  to  tliis  design,  they  resolved  to  join  their  arms  to  those 
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of  Meer  Jaffier,  who,  with  the  support  of  several  chief  men  of  the  vCate,  had 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  fiknrajah.  A  treaty  with  Jaffier  was  accord* 
ingly  entered  into,  and'  this  was  fulowed  hy  the  fiunovs  hattle  of  Flaaeey, 
83d  June,  1757,  hy  the  issue  of  which  Meer  Jaffier  gained  the  nabobship, 
and  his  English  allies  a  large  treasnre,  a  portion  of  territory  adjoining  to 
Calcutta,  and  a  considerable  influence  with  the  new  nabob.  vSurajah  fled,  in 
the  habit  of  a  fakir,  with  only  two  attendants.  On  the  3(1  of  July,  he  was 
found  abandoned,  and  almost  naked,  on  the  road  to  Patna.  He  was  car- 
ried to  Muxadabad,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  Jaffier's  son,  by 
whom  in  a  few  hours,  he  was  privately  beheaded.  Jaflier  entered  the  capital 
in  triamph.  On  the  89Ui  of  Jnne,  he  was  by  Clive  condneted  to  the  cvpet 
of  state^  and  was  acknowledged  as  sorerogn,  both  by  that  perty  which  had 
contributed  to  lus  elefation,  and  by  that  which  now  daied  not  to  doubt  hia 
pretensions. 

The  success  which  had  thus  attended  the  British,  far  from  satisfying' 
them,  only  inflamed  their  anihition  to  greater  undertakings.  Jaffier,  whom 
they  had  aided  in  raising  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  soon  became  ob- 
noxious to  them,  and  they  resolved  to  turn  their  ai'ms  against  him.  To 
give  the  appearance  of  jnstice  to  their  cause,  they  made  up  a  long  catalogue 
of  what  tiiey  termed  his  crimes.  They  asserted  that  he  had  oTinced  an 
inclination  to  overturn  that  power  to  wmch  he  owed  his  dignity ;  that  he 
had  banished,  or  put  to  deaUi,  all  whom  he  suspected  to  fiivour  the  British ; 
that  he  had  desired  the  Dutch  to  send  him  such  forces  as  might  enable  him 
to  crush  his  benefactors;  that  he  had  often  abandoned  the  Britisli  troops, 
when  exj)osing  themselves  in  his  own  cause  ;  that  he  wished  to  liave  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Mogul's  son,  Shah  Zaddah,  and  to  have  hetrayed  to  him 
the  British ;  that  he  had  almost  formed  a  tieaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  which 
must  have  ruuied  the  whole  country ;  that  he  obstructed  the  British  in  the 
collection  of  their  assignments  upon  lands ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  incon- 
MStent  with  British  justice  and  humanity,  longer  to  permit  his  cruelty  and 
oppreMion.  Such  was  the  accusation  formed  against  the  nabob ;  bnt  his 
principal  crime  lay  in  his  inability  or  im willingness  to  pay  those  sums  which 
he  had  stipulated  for  with  the  Englisli,  on  gaining  the  nabobship. 

Of  the  deposition  of  Jaffier,  as  of  every  transaction  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  share  of  political  deceit,  there  are  different  accounts,  more  or 
less  favourable,  sccording  to  the  diffeient  dispositions  of  the  writers.  By 
all  it  is  agreed,  however,  that  the  a£Bur  was  conducted  with  secrecy ;  that 
Jaffier  retired  to  Calcutta,  dreading  the  power  of  his  successor;  and  that 
Meet  Causim,  his  son-in-law,  whom  the  British  expected  to  be  more  sub* 
missive  and  subservient  to  their  wishea,  was,  in  his  room,  raised  to  the  car« 
pet  of  state. 

Meer  Causim  had  not  been  long  possessed  of  the  nabobship  when  he 
entered  into  projects  unfavourable  to  the  English  ;  levying  high  duties  on 
their  merchaodiie,  contrary  to  treaty  ;  and,  at  last,  massacring  the  English 
deputiee  who  were  sent  to  him  to  adjust  matters.  The  Englidb,  therefore, 
resolved  to  restore  Meer  Jaffier  to  the  dignity  from  whid  he  had  been 
degraded.  On  the  7th  of  June,  J  763,  he  was  proclaimed  aoubhadar  of 
three  provinces ;  and  war  was  declared  against  Causim.  An  army  of  10,000 
men  advantageously  posted  for  the  defence  of  Muxadahad,  was  speedily 
overcome,  and  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  They  immediately 
proceeded  in  quest  of  the  deposed  nabob.  Causim  hesitated  not  to  meet 
them.  On  the  2d  of  August,  1763,  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nunas  Null^   The  Indian  army  was  nwrriiaUed,  armed,  and 
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in  some  measure  clad,  like  tlie  troops  of  Europe.  Its  post  was  chosen  with 
rouch  Hkill-  The  engagement  immediately  commenced,  and  the  Indians, 
who  were  by  the  British  expected  instantly  to  have  fled,  stood  their  ground 
with  intrepidity  for  four  hours  ;  but  neither  their  number,  which  is  said  to 
bave  been  15|000  etvalry  and  10,000  inftntry,  nor  the  progren  which  they 
bad  made  in  European  tactics,  could  rapport  tbem  againit  the  aasanlt  it 
ibe  BritiiBb*  Hiey  were  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  learing  their  artillery 
behind  them ;  nor  were  they  again  able  to  meet  their  enemiet  in  a  fair 
battle.  Their  retreat  laid  open  the  approach  to  Mongheer,  the  new  capital, 
which  was  immediately  invested.  After  the  trenches  were  opened,  its  re- 
Bistance  continued  only  nine  days.  Patna  was  aftemards  taken ;  and 
Causim,  ahandoned  by  liis  army,  and  deprived  of  every  fortification  which 
he  had  possessed,  tied  to  bujah  Dowlah,  nabob  of  Oude,  who  was  at  that 
time  vizier  to  the  Mogul.  The  British  were  thus  masters  of  Bengal ;  for 
the  sovereignty  conferred  on  Jaffier  was  merely  nonuaaV  and  he  could  only 
be  considered  as  a  banker  for  the  Company's  servants,"  who  conld  draw 
upon  him  as  often,  and  to  as  great  an  amount  as  they  pleased. 

Not  contented,  however,  with  having  driven  Caosim  from  the  dominions 
which  they  had  formerly  bestowed  on  him,  they  resolved  to  deprive  liim  of 
the  asylum  which  he  had  found  in  the  court  of  Dowlah.  For  this  purpose 
a  messeng-er  was  despatched,  proposing  an  alliance  between  the  British  on 
the  one  i)art,  and  the  Mogul  and  his  vizier  on  the  other.  The  otfer,  which 
seemed  rather  to  be  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  being  refused,  was  rejected. 
Dowlah  raised  an  army  of  50,000  mea,  and  Causim  al  their  bead,  once 
more  prepared  to  encounter  the  British. 

To  supply  the  place  of  major  Adams,  who  died  immediately  alter  the 
capture  of  Fstna,  the  British  appointed  colonel  Hector  Munro  to  the  com- 
mand of  their  army.  After  having  quelled  a  mutiny,  by  blowing  24  of  the 
most  active  from  the  mouths  of  the  great  guns,  he  marched  against  the 
army  of  Indians.  Notwithstanding  Causini's  former  failures,  lie  once  more 
ventured  to  engage  the  British  in  a  pitched  battle.  Though  the  army  which 
Causim  now  commanded  surpassed  his  former  army  in  numbers,  it  was  in- 
ferior in  discipline.  In  October,  1764,  the  engagement  took  place  at 
Buzar,  on  the  firer  Cammnasaa.  The  Indian  anny  was  easily  vanquished ; 
2,000  men  were  left  on  the  field,  with  ISO  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  military  stores.  The  British  had  only  87  Europeans  killed,  and 
712  sepoys. 

Munro  next  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Chundu  Gcer,  a  fortress  situated 
upon  a  rock,  and  naturally  very  strong.  The  British  twice  advanced  to 
the  assault,  but  by  the  number  of  large  stones  tumbled  upon  them  from 
above,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  In  a  short  time  after  he  had  attempted 
the  reduction  of  this  fortress,  Munro  was  recalled,  and  major  Fletcher  was 
appointed  to  succeed  biro.  The  Indian  army  did  not  again  venture  to  at- 
tack the  British  troops ;  they  contented  themselves  with  harassing  their 
advanced  posts,  by  continual  skirmishes.  On  the  14th  of  January,  1765, 
Fletcher  removed  from  his  camp  at  Benares.  The  Indians  still  retreated 
before  him.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  attack  Chunda  Geer,  from  which 
his  predecessor  had  been  repeatedly  repulsed  ;  and  he  himself  would  pro- 
bably have  experienced  the  same  fate,  had  not  a  mutiny,  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  pay,  forced  the  governor  to  a  capitulation.  Allahabad,  Dowlah's 
capital,  a  place  of  great  strength,  next  surrendered  ;  when  the  army  again 
received  a  new  commander ;  Fletcher  being  superseded  by  major  Caniac. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  bad  found  means  to  detach  the  Mogul 
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iroul  the  Bupport  ot  Dowlali  and  Causim*    Dowlali,  however,  did  not  yet 
•oemnil  his  erase  to  be  deepetate.  He  collected  all  bis  forces,  aod 
strengtbened  his  party  by  an  alliance  with  the  Mahnttas.   Bat  to  oppose 
crovirds  of  Indians  to  the  discipline  of  Europeans,  was  to  expose  multltadeo 
to  inevitable  disgrace  and  destruction.    Camac  attacked  the  Indian  army, 
in  May,  1765,  at  Calpee,  and  obliged  them  precipitately  to  retreat  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Jumna.    Thi^  enjrjiirt'ment  convinced  Dawlah  that  he  had 
nothing!;  to  hope  from  the  success  ot  liii  arms.    Neither  could  he  expect  to 
form  an  advantageous  capitulation.    He  opposed  the  British  till  all  that  he 
coald  at  any  time  have  offered  was  taken  from  him  by  force.    In  this 
desperate  ritnaftion,  each  was  his  generosity,  that  he  disdained  lo  buy  Ua 
own  safety  by  tresichery  to  his  friend.    He  permitted  Cansun  to  escape ; 
and,  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Calpee,  lie  surrendered  him  self  to  Carnac, 
without  any  stipulation,  resigning  himself  wholly  to  the  pleasure  of  Lmd 
Ciive.    Clive  was  convinced  that  to  exterminate  tlie  power  of  Dowlah  was 
to  destroy  the  strongest  bamer  of  the  Company's  possessions  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Mahrattas.    Instead,  therefore,  of  prosecuting  the  war, 
be  concluded  a  peace.    Dowlah  was  reinstated  in  his  dominions,  except  a 
small  district  wfaidi  was  ceded  to  the  MoguL    To  the  Company's  offieen 
was  reserved  the  power  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  and  all  its 
dependendea ;  a  stipulation  which  oooalituted  them  the  real  someigna. 
Of  this  revenue,  they  were  to  be  accountable  for  20  lacks  of  rupees,  or 
£22.5,000,  to  the  Mogul ;  and  53  lacks  of  rupees,  or  £590,250  to  the 
nabob  of  Bengal.    The  remainder  was  to  belong  to  the  funds  of  the 
Company. 

Notwithstanding  what  was  called  the  successful  event  of  this  eastern 
contest,  and  notwithstanding  the  extension  of  the  Company's  territories, 
and  the  great  augmentation  of  their  nominal  revenues,  their  affiurs  were  in 
reality  so  embarrassed,  that  they  were  obliged  to  d^ire,  not  only  the  in- 
terference, but  the  assistance  of  the  British  parliament.  So  true  it  is  that 
the  most  successful  wars  are  ruinous  even  to  the  victors.  The  British 
minintry  niado  use  of  their  interference  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the 
Company  s  territorial  possessions  to  the  authority  «f  the  crown  ;  and  thus, 
without  a  struggle,  assumed  a  sovereignty  to  which,  perhaps,  their  title  was 
no  less  valid  than  that  of  the  Company. 

H^w  Ali''^  The  British  in  India  were  not  long  allowed  to  enjoy  that 
tranquillity  which  Clive  had  procured  for  them.  Hyder  Ali,  an  adveii* 
tnrer,  who  by  his  daring  activity,  and  eneigOtic  policy,  had  i-aised  himself 
from  the  condition  of  a  sepoy,  to  the  rank  of  a  prince,  had  conceived  de- 
signs of  oxtonding  his  power  still  farther.  Convinced  that,  in  the  power 
of  the  nriiish,  \w  would  find  his  Lrrcatcst  obstacle,  his  exertions  wore  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  diminution  of  that  power.  At  the  same  time,  sen- 
sible of  his  inability  to  contend  with  the  formidable  battalions  of  Europe, 
he  vsed  every  art  to  procure  a  powerful  combination  against  them.  His 
art,  or  his  power,  perhaps  botii,  enabled  him  to  procon  from  the  nisam  of 
the  Deccan,  not  only  a  renunciation  of  his  alliance  mth  the  company,  but 
a  dedaiation  of  war  against  them.  Hyder  had  been  careful  to  introduce 
among  his  troops  the  European  discipline ;  and,  like  Causim,  had  given 
every  enccnira^cnient  to  European  adventurers.  These  advantages,  com- 
bined with  till'  sujieiiorily  of  numbers,  he  hoped  would  enable  him  to  meet 
the  British,  even  iu  the  field,  upon  equal  terms.  lie  was  soon  couviuced« 
however,  that  his  hopes  had  been  too  hastily  inspired.  In  September^ 
1767,  colonel  Smith  attacked  his  forces  near  liinomnalee,  and  completely 
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iMbated  them.  Hie  miMii,  who  had  been  indaeed  to  ronoance  the  friend« 
diip  of  the  British,  only  from  a  hope  that  Hyder  would  be  able  to  maia* 
tain  a  successful  contest,  was,  by  this  defeat,  so  much  intimidated,  that  he 
deserted  hia  new  ally,  and  n^otiated  a  8e})arate  peace.  In  this  negotiation, 
the  British  wore  careful  to  make  him  pay  for  what  they  called  his  perfidy ; 
and  extorted  from  him  the  territory  called  t\m  Duanny  of  the  Balaghaut 
Carnatic  ;  which,  besides  the  domains  of  soiiie  inferior  rulers,  contained 
those  provinces  which  owned  the  sovereignty  of  liyder  Ali.  Hyder,  who 
was  not  so  easily  intimidated  as  the  indeterminate  nizam,  continued  hia 
hoetiUtiea,  though  in  a  desultory  mamier.  He  Tentured  uot  to  come  to  an 
open  engagement ;  but,  during  the  whole  of  1767,  oeeupied  a  monntaiiious 
district.  His  cavalry  were  continually  employed  in  cutting  off  straggling 
parties  of  the  British,  and  frequently  in  intercepting  their  supplies.  The 
British,  in  the  meantime,  made  a  successful  attack  on  Mangalore,  Hyder's 
principal  port.  They  brouirht  away  nine  whips,  and  left  a  gan-Lsoii  in  the 
fort.  This  garrison  was  immediately  attacked  by  Ilyder,  and  the  troope 
made  prisoners.  While  the  Bntish  lay  encamped  between  Trincomalee 
and  Calishy  Wacnm,  Hyder,  by  a  movement  no  less  auick  than  unex- 
pected, invaded  Uie  Camatic  with  a  numerooa  army,  and  laid  the  country 
waste  before  him.  Instead,  therefore,  of  completing  their  conquests,  the 
British  were  now  obliged  to  abandon  his  territories,  and  hasten  to  the  rescue 
of  their  own  possps'^ioiH.  The  British  allies,  who  were  generally  attached 
to  them,  more  from  a  conviction  of  their  power,  than  from  any  concern  for 
their  iuterost,  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  withdrawing  their  as- 
sistance. Tile  nabob  of  Arcot,  the  only  sovereign  who  showed  himself 
firmly  attached  to  the  British  caase,  and  who^  on  that  account,  had  ineorred 
the  Imtred  of  Hyder.  suffered  severely  for  hn  attachment.  His  dominions 
were  completely  lavagedi  while  these  on  whose  account  he  suffered,  were 
unable  to  afford  hkn  the  protection  which  he  so  well  deserved. 

The  British  were  not  more  successful  when  they  returned  to  the  Cama- 
tic, than  they  had  been  before  they  left  the  dominions  of  Hyder.  IIy<ler, 
avoidiii*/  a  jrfMieral  eiiirii^emciit,  continually  wi'iiUened  the  army,  by  cutting 
off  convoys  and  detached  parties:  be  fatigued  them  by  continual  marches, 
and  shoived  that  he  had  the  prudence  to  prefer  this  slow  method  of  ex« 
hanstlny  their  strength,  to  the  almost  certain  loss  t6  be  incurred  by  a 
pitched  hattla.  That  he  was  thus  able  to  baffle  and  oppose  an  enemy,  hi- 
therto iavindble  by  Indian  princes,  so  raised  his  reputadon,  that,  from  every 
quarter,  adventurers  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  and  he  saw  himself  nt  t\m 
head  of  an  army,  of  which  the  cavalry  amounted  to  90,000  ;  so  that,  al- 
though in  this,  as  in  every  Indian  army,  the  cavalry  were  much  niore  nu- 
merous than  the  infantry,  tlie  number  of  his  troops  must  have  been  consi- 
derably more  than  100,000.  At  last  he  was  induced  to  give  up  hi^  plan 
of  defensive  and  dilatory  warttn,  A  detachment  of  BritUi  forces,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Woods,  when  attaddng  an  Indian  fort,  called 
Mulwaggle,  were  repulsed  with  some  loss.  Hoping  that  their  defeat  might 
hare  dispirited  them,  and  persuaded  that  the  smallness  of  their  number 
would  prevent  them  from  making  a  powerful  resistance,  Hyder  marched 
against  them  with  1 1,000  cavalry,  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  12,000 
men  with  matchlocU  guns.  \\  ood  s  force  consisted  only  of  4G0  Europeans, 
and  2,300  sepoys ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  small  number  of  men,  he  did 
not  avoid  an  engagement.  The  battle  lasted  six  hours,  when  Hyder  re- 
treated. The  British  loat  300  men  in  killed  and  wounded;  but  Hyder's 
loss  was  greater,  even  in  comparison  of  hia  anperior  nnmberp.   The  tno- 
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eeis  of  the  British  in  this  hattle  did  not  affect  the  general  contest.  Hyder 
iwamed  his  former  desultory  mode  of  fighting,  which,  while  it  constantly 
weakened  the  force,  and  exhausted  the  resources  of  his  enemy,  pnt  it  out 
of  their  power  to  force  him  to  a  decisive  engagement.  At  length  his  forces 
suddenly  vanished,  and  when  the  British  army  were  formiiii^  conjectures 
concerning  his  designs,  he  no  less  suddenly  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madras ;  and  by  his  approach  teiTified  that  settlement  so  much,  that 
they  dedarod  ihmadwm  wSling  to  eBt«r  into  a  treaty*  Hyder  did  noa 
refnae  to  negotiate  upon  equal  oonditioiia.  In  April,  1769,  was  oondnded 
a  treaty,  olfensiye  and  defensive,  of  which  the  only  condition  was,  that 
each  should  restore  the  forts  taken  during  the  war.  This  treaty,  which 
stipulated  that  the  negotiating  parties  sliould  mutually  contribute  to  de- 
fend each  other,  specified  the  exact  number  of  troops  which  each  was  to 
afford. 

Soon  after  tliis,  Hyder  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  and 
demanded  the  assistance  from  the  British,  to  which,  according  to  the  treaty, 
he  undoubtedly  had  a  right.  The  council  was  ashamed  to  give  a  positive 
refusal ;  hut,  under  various  pretences,  they  constaatlv  delayed  to  fnUil  th«r 
agreement.  In  this  war  he  was  very  unsuceessfnl,  havhiig  been  totally  de- 
feated in  1771,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  own  capital ;  but  he  scaped  in- 
to Seringajiatam,  where  he  waited  imtil  the  enemy,  by  desolating  the  coun- 
try, were  compelled  to  leave  it.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  British  were 
not  80  much  averse  to  a  war  with  tlie  Mahrattas,  as  they  had  ap[)eared  to 
be  when  Hyder  applied  for  their  assistance.  In  consequence  of  some  in- 
ternal disturbances,  which  had  taken  place  among  these  powerful  states, 
Kagoaaut-row,  or  Hagoba,  one  of  their  chiefs,  had  taken  shelter  in  Booibay. 
It  was  unmediately  resolved  to  procure,  by  force,  for  Kagonaut,  the  aovo- 
leignty  of  his  country.  Ragonant,  it  is  true,  was  an  usurper;  but  he  had 
promised  to  the  British,  that  when  he  was  secured  in  the  snpmme  power, 
he  would  cede  to  them  a  valuable  part  of  his  territories.  This  treaty  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  conncil  of  BengaL  They  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Mahrattas,  and  it  was  agreed  that  llagonaut  should  reside  in  the  Mahratta 
states,  and  be  supported  according  to  his  rank.  This  stipulation  was  not 
willinerly  accedecl  to  by  the  chief.  He  acrain  tied  to  Bombay,  where  it  was 
again  resolved  that  the  sovereignty  should  he  procured  for  him  by  force. 
The  council  of  Bengal  uo  longer  opposed  the  resolution ;  alleging,  as  their 
reason,  that  a  rupture  with  Fkinoe  approached.  An  eipeditioa  departed, 
in  February,  1778,  to  invade  the  Mialuratla  oountry.  This  invasion,  how- 
ever, failed  of  its  purpose.  The  British  troops  were,  ui  January,  1779, 
obliiced  to  capitulate  with  the  Mahrattas.  At  this  time,  it  was  particulady 
stipulated,  that  general  Goddard,  who  advanced  with  his  army  in  a  different 
direction,  should  he  recalled.  Go<ldard  denied  that  the  council  of  Bensral 
had  authority  to  recall  hini.  He,  therefore,  proceeded  on  his  march;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  received  ordere  to  procure,  if  possible,  more  favourable 
terms  than  those  of  the  treaty  which  had  recently  been  concluded. 

Such  conduct  seemed  ill  calculated  to  acquire  or  retain  the  conddeuce 
of  the  Indian  nations.  The  Mafanttas  concluded  a  peace  with  Hyder,  aad 
both  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Britisb,  whom  tbey  consi- 
dered as  their  common  enemy.  Madias,  on  account  of  the  breach  of  that 
treaty  which  had  been  formed  with  Hyder,  was  destined  first  to  feel  hb 
vengeance.  Although  the  council  were  sensible  of  his  warlike  prepara- 
tions, their  time  was  spent  in  disputes  about  the  mode  of  defence,  without 
any  active  step  being  taken  for  their  security.    Uyder's  motions  were  too 
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rapid  for  the  tardiness  of  their  debates.    The  pawet  imt«  tlwir  ierrkdt.*^ 
were  seized ;  and  througli  them  was  marched  an  army  oC  100,000  mem, 
accompanied  by  many  European  troops,  ander  the  command  of  hmOj,  tkr 
French  general.    On  the  24>th  of  July,  1780,  adrice  was  received  m 
Aladras,  that  Hyder's  cavalry  were  at  the  distance  of  only  nine  raDca. 
The  inhabitants  hastened  into  the  fort,  while  Hyder  ravaged  the  sairoiiiid- 
ing  country.    Every  place  of  strength  was  already  in  his  power,  except 
the  capital,  to  which  he  was  preparing  to  lay  close  siege.    It  became  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  vigorous  exertion,  to  preserve  the  settlement  from 
destruction.    Orders  were  sent  to  colonel  Baillie,  at  Gumeropanda,  28 
miles  from  Madras,  to  proceed  to  Conjeveram,  where  he  was  to  be  joined 
by  Sir  Hector  Munro,  with  the  main  body,  consisting  of  1,500  Europeans, 
4,200  sepoys,  and  a  small  train  of  artillery.    Such  were  the  fatigues  un- 
derprone  by  the  main  body  in  its  march,  that  200  men  were  left  upon  the 
road,  unable  to  proceed.    When  they  arrived  at  Conjeveram,  they  found 
the  town  in  flames ;  they  perceived  that  they  were  surrounded  by  Hyder's 
troops ;  and  that  Baillie,  with  his  detachment,  being  detained  by  a  torrent 
suddenly  swelled  by  the  rain,  had  not  arrived.    Hyder,  resolving  to  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  Baillie  s  detachment  with  the  main  body,  sent  h'm  son, 
Tippoo  Saib,  with  30,000  cavalry,  8,000  infantry,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon, 
to  attack  them,  while  he  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munro's  army, 
to  observe  its  motions.    Tippoo  obeyed  his  orders,  but  was  speedily  re- 
pulsed ;  and  Baillie's  detachment  was  joined  by  a  small  reinforcement  sent 
by  Munro,  under  tlie  command  of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher.    Next  morning, 
Baillie  gave  orders  to  march,  intending  to  join  the  main  body.  They 
inarched,  for  some  time,  with  little  interruption ;  but  towards  night,  the 
enemy  commenced  an  attack,  by  opening  upon  them  several  cannon.  Tite 
British  retired  into  an  avenue,  where  they  rested  on  their  arms  during  the 
night.    Tippoo  took  this  opportunity  of  placing  his  cannon  in  a  more  ad- 
▼antageous  position,  and  of  desiring  Hyder  to  advance,  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  this  detachment  with  the  main  body.    Hyder  was  too  anxious  to 
prevent  the  junction,  not  to  use  every  eflfort  for  tliat  purpose.    He  ad- 
vanced with  the  strength  of  his  army,  and  no  less  than  60  pieces  of  artil- 
lery.   Notwithstanding  the  infinite  disproportion  of  numbers,  the  British 
not  only  received  his  assaults  with  coun^e,  but  repulsed  his  men  with 
great  slaughter.    The  ammunition  of  the  Britbh  great  guns  was  exliausted, 
and  the  troops  were  exposed  to  a  dreadful  discharge  of  artillery,  which 
tbey  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  return.   At  length,  rather  overcome  by 
fatigue,  than  deprived  of  resolution,  the  remnant  of  troops  threw  down 
tlieir  arms ;  and  with  difficulty  obtained  quarter.    In  this  action,  700  Eu- 
ropeans tell.    Hyder'H  loss  waa  industriously  concealed;  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, was  Hupposed  to  be  very  great.    This  victory  is  said  to  have  impressed 
him  with  more  terror  of  the  British  than  all  his  former  defeats.'     So  great, 
indeed,  was  his  fear,  that,  notwithstan<ling  his  late  success,  he  no  sooner 
learnt  that  Munro  had  marched  to  attack  him,  than  he  retreated  with  pre- 
cipitation.   Munro,  however,  instead  of  attacking  the  enemy,  retreate<l  to 
Madras.    Hyder  instantly  resumed  his  activity.    Every  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  laid  waste,  and  the  British  army  was  much  harassed  on  tl»^' 

'   "  I  nm  not  alarmed  at  wlint  I  tee  of  the  force  and  rwourcen  of  the  Compa 
at  what  is  unstvn,^'  was  his  emi»hntic  observation  ;  and  it  wi-ll  illuHtratca  t*' 
made  upon  i(;norant  nations  of  the  power  of  a  state,  wliirh  they  obse^^ 
port  at  plpiisure  from  a  country  with  who^  means  they  were  unarqr 
power  tht'V  were  only  able  to  judjfe  of  by  its  eff»Tts — elTei'tn  of  a  n 
make  thcni  furm  the  most  exaggerated  opmion  of  itH  magnitude. 
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march.    TKs  actmty  of  the  enemy,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  British 

army,  were  attributed  to  the  dissensions  which  had  lonj  divided  the  council 
of  Madras.  Tlie  officers  of  the  army  were  discontented.  Tlic  natives  no 
longer  evinced  any  confidence  in  the  British,  and  a  languid  inactivity  re- 
tarded every  operation.  In  this  extremity,  govemor-geueral  Hastings* 
re<iuestfMl  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  take  upon  himself  the  condoct  of  the  war. 
When  this  gentleman  took  the  supreme  command,  he  natofed  to  all  jiai  riea 
a  confidence  which  had  long  been  wantmg.  Hyder,  who  had  uken  hy 
atorm  Arcot,  tibe  capital  of  a  nabob  who  had  long  favoured  the  British,  and 
who  .had  invested  many  other  places,  immediately  thought  it  necesnary  to 
di8Bge  hia  mode  of  military  operations.  On  the  approach  of  the  British 
troops  every  sieprc  was  abandoned ;  while  he  himself,  with  the  main  body, 
retired  before  them  to  a  considerable  distance.  Perceiving  tliat  it  would 
bo  difficult  to  force  Hyder  to  a  general  engagement,  the  British  turned 
their  arms  to  the  reduction  of  Poudicherry,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
revolted.  They  were  easily  disarmed,  and  their  magazines  were  amsed. 
It  soon  appeared  that  this  piecantion  was  not  nnnecesaary.  A  Frendi 
aqnadron  approached  the  ha^Hnir,  hut  finding  that  the  place  was  again  in 
the  power  of  the  British,  it  was  obliged  to  pnt  to  sea. 

Hyder,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  constantly  employed  in  drawing  large 
reinforcements  from  different  parts  of  his  dominions.  At  length  his  army 
amounted  to  200,000  men;  of  whom  40,000  were  cavalry,  and  15,0041 
sepoys  well  disciplined.  He  resolved  to  venture  a  pitched  battle,  but  was 
willing  to  engage  witli  every  possible  advantage.  Ho  chose  a  favourable 
position,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  Britirii  army.  Coote,  instead  of 
hesitating  to  advance,  eagerly  embraced  an  opportmuty,  for  which  he  had 
long  Tainly  wished.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  1st  of  July,  1781,  and 
lasted  aeven  hours  with  uncommon  obstinacy.  But  Hyder'a  superiority  of 
numbers,  and  bis  imitations  of  European  discipline,  were  vainly  opposed  to 
the  resolute  courage  of  European  troops  completely  instructed  in  the  art  of 
European  tactics.  The  Indians  retreated ;  but  the  want  of  cavalry  pre- 
vented the  British  from  pui-suing  their  advantage.  Hyder's  army  had  not 
l>een  so  far  reduced  by  this  conflict,  nor  the  resolution  of  its  leader  so 
moch  weakened,  but  that  he  soon  after  ventured  another  general  engage- 
ment with  the  British  army.  Thia  battle  was  fought  on  the  27th  of  the 
following  August,  near  the  place  where  colonel  B^lie  had  been  defeated. 
The  Indian,  as  osnal,  had  chosen  for  his  troops  an  excellent  position,  and 
had  planted  his  cannon  in  such  situations,  as  to  do  great  execution.  Bat^ 
though  his  troops  fought  with  an  obstinacy  seldom  seen  in  an  Indian  army, 
and  though  they  maintained  t!)eir  ground  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
evening,  they  were  at  length  forced  to  give  way.    In  this  engagement  the 

*  An  seoount  of  Ibe  tMbnted  trial  of  tUs  fentleman  la  Wflttmlnster  Hall  f«r 

abuses  in  his  government,  which  trial,  after  being  pnitractcd  through  eight  year*,  trr- 
miuateii^  in  1795,  ia  the  honourable  acquittal  of  the  accused,  doM  uot  come  witlun  the 
•eope  of  this  article.  Bat  tiie  reader  b  referred,  for  an  aeate  analyaia  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding's, to  Mr  Mill's  History  of  British  India.  •*  It  is  admitted,"  says  Sir  J.ihn 
Malcolm,  "  that,  during  a  time  of  unexampled  public  embarrassment,  and  at  a  moment 
when  be  had  to  contend  against  thoae  ttom  whom  he  ahonld  havo  dorlvad  support,  Bfr 
Hastings  showed  all  the  active  energy  of  a  great  statesman  ;  and,  by  his  spirited  and 
extraordinary  exertions,  saved  the  interests  of  his  country  from  the  ruin  in  which  tbey 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  Involved,  had  a  man  of  less  reaolution»  ftirtlCwle,  and  |»- 
nius,  held  the  reins  of  governmont.  This  is  his  praise.  But  his  most  strenuous  advo- 
cates are  force<1  to  acknowledge,  that  the  whole  system  of  the  government  over  which 
he  presided  was  corrupt  and  full  of  abuses.  There  can  bo  M  doubt,  therefore,  that  th* 
Rromoters  of  these  inquiries^  howovor  mixed  their  motiTW  aMar  have  booi.  hcoHM  M* 
titled  to  the  gniUodo  of  their  OMiitty.** 
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British  lost  many  of  their  troops,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  officers. 

This  defeat,  instead  of  producing  upon  Hyder  the  expected  effect,  ra- 
iSker  elevated  than  depressed  hit  courage.  His  troops  were  evidently  mak- 
mg  daily  improvement  in  diadpline ;  th^  daily  fongbt  with  more  coorage 
and  obstinacy ;  and,  thongb  they  were  forced  ultimately  to  give  way,  the 
iBBproesion  made  on  the  British  was  evidently  greater:  and  he  hoped 
soon  to  be  able  successfully  to  contend  with  his  formidable  adversaries. 
After  a  few  weeks,  therefore,  he  led  his  men  to  a  third  battle,  in  which  his 
loss  was  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  attack  was  more  furious,  and  per- 
haps conducted  with  less  caution.  No  defeat,  however,  could  tame  the 
courage  or  activity  of  llyder.  Instead  of  permitting  his  troops  to  enjoy 
any  repose,  after  their  fatigues  and  repeated  disasters,  he  immediately  con* 
dncted  theia  to  the  siege  of  Vellore*  This  siege  was  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable vigoor ;  bat  was  far  from  occupying  the  whole  of  his  attention. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  British  would  attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
he  took  possession  of  a  pass,  through  which,  when  advancing  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  was  necessary  they  should  march.  When  the  British  general  ar- 
rived at  this  place,  he  found  that  his  way  lay  through  a  marsh  :  and  that 
the  higher  grounds  on  each  side  were  occupied  by  strong  detachments  of 
the  Indian  army.  Through  this  pass  he  forced  his  way,  succeeded  in  car- 
rying relief  into  Vellore,  and  retnmed  by  the  tame  rnd,  through  greater 
oppoaitaon  than  had  been  made  when  he  advanced. 

These  repeated  defeats  convinced  Hyder,  that,  to  lead  his  army  so  fre- 
quently to  battle,  was  to  exhaust  his  force,  without  gainmg  any  adequate 
advantage.  He  did  not,  therefore,  for  some  time,  evince  the  same  ardour 
to  engage  in  active  hostilities.  Tliis  interval  was  made  use  of  by  the 
British  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Dutch  settlements  at  Negapatam. 
The  conduct  of  the  expedition  was  committed  to  Sir  Hector  Munro,  who, 
in  a  short  time,  made  himself  master  of  the  place.  To  the  capture  of  Ne- 
gapatam  succeeded  that  of  Trincomalee.  In  this  expedition  admwal  Hughes 
eo-oporated  with  general  Mnnrob  The  resistance  was  connderable,  and 
aboat  60  of  the  British  fell:  few  of  the  Dntch  were  killed.  The  garri- 
son, amounting  to  400  Europeans,  were  made  prisoners  of  war ;  and  two 
Indiamen,  witli  several  small  trading  vessels,  were  found  in  the  harbour. 

The  attention  of  admiral  Hughes  was  soon  forced  from  co-operation 
with  the  laud  forces  against  the  Dutcli,  to  a  more  formidable  adversary. 
Admiral  Suffrein,  with  11  sail  of  French  ships,  and  several  frigates,  arriv- 
ed upon  the  coast.  Hughes  had  been  joined  by  three  ships  of  the  line. 
A  fourth  had  been  captoredby  the  French  upon  the  voyage.  The  French 
admiral,  unagining  that  the  British  had  not  been  joined  by  the  re-inforce- 
ment,  proceeded  in  search  of  them  to  Madras.  He  no  sooner  perceived 
diat  the  re-inforcement  had  actually  arrived,  than  he  was  no  less  eager  to 
escape  than  he  had  formerly  been  to  pursue.  Admiral  Hughes  retook 
five  British  prizes,  witli  a  French  transport,  which,  besides  having  on 
hoard  300  soldiers,  and  several  officers  of  the  army,  was  laden  with  gun- 
powder, and  other  military  stores.  These  captures  incited  the  French  ad- 
mii'al  to  an  engagement.  He  directed  his  principal  efforts  against  the 
rear  division*  iraich  he  perceived  to  be  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet.  At  length  the  wind  became  more  fevoniable  for  the  British. 
The  French,  dreading  to  await  the  attack  of  the  whole  fleet,  drew  off  their 
ships.  In  this  engagement  the  British  had  130  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  loas  of  the  French  was  250.   Hughes  sailed  immediately  to  M^k^ppi^ 
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and  thpnce  proceeded  to  Trincomalee,  to  secure  that  place  from  tlio  attacks 
of  the  French,  as  well  as  to  protect  a  convoy  of  stores  and  re-inforc«ment8 
*.vhich  was  expected  from  Hritain.    Suttreia  had  received  inteUicrence  of 
this  convoy,  and  was  actually  iu  search  of  it  wheu  the  Britiiih  deet  came 
in  sight   An  engagement  immBiHitdy  commeneeiL   Tht  BfitUi  adauial 
htd  been  fo-inforaed  hf  two  ihips  of  tlw  Km,  «id  wm  more  aUe  to  e&m» 
tend  with  the  French,  then  be  bed  been  in  the  late  action.   The  battle 
continued  till  night  wMi  uradl  ebetinacy ;  and  ao  much  bed  both  fleele  enf- 
fered,  that  nettfaer  fUty  was  next  day  able  or  willing  to  renew  the  coo- 
test.    By  these  engagements  the  fleets  bad  disabled  each  other,  without 
paining  any  decisive  advantage.    The  greatest  benefit  derived  from  tliem, 
by  the  British,  was  the  preventing  of  Hy<ler  from  receiving  the  re-infr»rce- 
ments  which  he  had  expected  from  the  French ;  a  disappointment,  which, 
to  Flyder,  was  of  the  most  serious  consequence.    At  the  same  time,  he 
bad  been  obliged  to  niee  the  eiege  of  TelUebeny.   Hla  fefoee  m  Ael 
quarter  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  an  opening  was  thus  aade  inco  that 
pert  of  the  country  on  which  Hyder  had  the  greatest  dcpendenoe. 

The  advmntage  of  having  delayed  Hyder  8  Frendi  ve-idbraeiiienli,  md 
of  having  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tellichery,  was  in  some  measve 
.  overbalanced  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  a  part  of  the  British  army. 
Colonel  Braithwaite,  with  100  Europeans,  1500  native  troops,  and  300 
cavalry,  had  been  di-^tarhed  from  the  army  of  8ir  Eyre  Coote,  and  lay  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon.  Tippoo  had  been  informed  of  the 
situation  of  this  party,  and  had  resolved  to  attack  it  by  surprise.  He 
marcbed  with  15,000  cavalry,  and  5,000  inteitry,  aecompeiiied  by  a  par* 
ty  of  Frendi  troops ;  and  proceeded  with  a  celerity  which  prevented  the 
British  from  receiving  any  information  of  his  approadi  till  diey  were  actn< 
ally  sorronnded.  Braithwaite  formed  his  men  into  a  square,  pleciag  the 
cavalry  in  the  centre,  and  his  artillery  upon  the  front.  In  this  manner  he, 
for  three  days,  sustained  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  surrounding  army.  He 
was  frequently  attacked,  but  as  frequently  repelled  the  enemy.  These 
numerous  attacks,  however,  were  not  sustained  without  the  loss  of  a  great 
number  of  the  British  forces.  At  length,  Lally,  provoked  that  so  small  a 
body  of  troops  ehonld  so  long  baffle  l£e  eflbrta  of  a  nnmerons  army,  with 
the  French  troope  ferionsly  attacked  one  side  of  the  eqoare,  while  the 
oUier  eides  were  attadced  by  Tippoo.  The  British,  diminished  in  number, 
and  worn  out  by  fatigue,  reluctantly  gave  way.  Many  of  them  were  kill- 
ed, and  probably  the  whole  might  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the 
Indians,  had  not  Lally  interposed  in  their  favour.  All  that  survived  were 
made  prisoners.  Only  one  of  the  oHiGers  remained  onwounded,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  fell  in  the  combat. 

Tlie  reinforcements  from  France,  which  Hyder  had  expected  with  so 
much  anxiety,  at  length  arrived.  They  were  lauded  under  M.  Duchemin. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  Hyder,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  WandewaBb,  a  place  of  oonsidenyble  importance.  Coote  hastamd  to  its 
relief,  and  Hyder,  though  supported  by  the  FWnch,  dnrst  not  risk  an  en- 
gagement. He  drew  off  hie  men  to  an  adrantageons  position,  and  ^ 
British  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Arnee,  where  Hyder  bad  a  magazine  ef 
warlike  stores.  He  was  thus  obliged  to  quit  his  advantageoos  position,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  place.  His  motions,  however,  were  accompanied  widi 
such  secrecy  and  despatch,  that  he  approached  the  British  army  before  they 
knew  of  his  march.  Having  planted  his  artillery  upon  the  surrounding 
endnences,  hu  cavalry  attacked  the  Briti»h,  who  were  to  mai  ch  through 
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the  low  gronnda.  Notwithstanding  the  namber  of  the  enemy,  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  their  situation,  the  British  engaged  with  ardour,  and  forced 
Iiv<K*r  to  retreat.  The  want  of  cavalry  always  prevented  the  British  from 
pursuiri'^  the  victories  which  their  valour  had  acquired.  Hyder's  troops, 
though  vanquished,  retreated  with  comparatively  little  loss.  This  on  no 
occasion  was  more  evident  than  on  the  present :  for,  notwithstanding  his 
defeat,  Hyder,  within  fire  days,  cut  off  an  advanced  body  of  the  Britwli 
army,  and  haraieed  Cooto  ao  much,  that  he  waa  obliged  to  abandon  hia 
attempt  against  Anee,  and  to  letraat  towaida  Madraa.  Madras  was  at 
this  time  anfiering  under  an  accnmulation  of  efila.  The  ravages  of  Uyder 
had  driven  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  from  all  parte  of  the  country  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  capital,  where  multitudes  were  daily  perishing  of  want.  For- 
tunately for  the  British,  the  French  had  no  knowledge  of  the  unprotected 
and  starving  condition  of  the  town,  or  they  would  certainly  liave  taken  ad- 
▼antatrc  of  it. 

TipiKK)  Saib.~]  In  the  midst  of  this  gloom  which  overhung  the  prospecta 
of  the  British,  Hyder  AU  died,  December  1782,  at  an  age  ezoeediiig 
eighty.   About  the  aaoM  thne  Sur  Richard  Bidserton  arriTed  from  Britain, 
with  five  ahipa  of  the  line,  having  on  board  land  forces  to  the  amount  of 
5000  men.    Nor  were  the  French  backward  in  re-inforcing  their  fleet  and 
their  army.  The  former  was  to  bo  joined  by  several  ships  of  the  line,  while 
the  latter  was  to  be  augmented  by  5000  men,  from  their  settlements  on 
the  African  islands.  To  counteract,  in  some  measure,  the  operations  of  the 
Indians  and  French  upon  the  opposite  coast,  the  presidency  of  Bombay  pro- 
pos(Ml  to  make  a  powerful  diversion  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar.    An  ex- 
pedition, for  this  purpose,  bad  been  imdertakeo  in  1781.   General  Hum- 
beiatoM^  with  a  oonstdenble  body  of  forces,  had  invaded  the  Mysoraooon- 
try.   Humberstone  widi  ease  entered  Hyder^a  territoriea  upon  this  side, 
and  made  himself  master  of  several  places  of  some  strength.   When  pro- 
ceeding to  attack  Fsligantcherry,  however,  be  was  suddenly  surrounded  by 
a  nvmerana  army  ;  and,  after  being  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  his  hag- 
gage  and  provisions,  it  was  with  much  ditticulty  that  he  led  off  his  troops. 
But,  though  Humberstone  escaped  fiom  tins  dangor,  another  inmiediately 
threatened  him.    Tippoo  followed  him  with  an  army  of  20,000  infantry, 
and  10,000  cavah  y,  attended  by  Lally  and  a  body  of  French.  Sotfcely 
bad  he  entered  Pisnyany,  when  the  place  waa  invested.    Two  frigates, 
which  came  to  its  relief,  prevented  Tippoo  firom  making  a  forcible  im- 
pression.  The        went  on  slowly,  till  Tippoo,  impatient  of  delay,  with 
fury  attacked  the  British  Imes.    Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  exertions 
of  the  Indians,  supported  by  the  French,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat ;  and 
SQch  waa  their  loss,  that  Tippoo  raised  the  siege  with  precipitation. 

To  support  Humberstone's  detachment,  geneml  Matthews  was  despatch- 
ed with  a  powerful  re-inforcement.  Matthews  soon  effected  the  intended 
junction,  and,  in  1783,  proceeded  on  an  expedition  into  the  territory  of 
Canara,  that  part  of  Hyder's  dominions  for  which  he  had  evinced  the 
greatest  partiality.  Hyder  no  longer  esisted  to  check  thmr  efforts:  but 
Tippoo,  his  son  and  successor,  inherited  too  much  of  his  iather'a  activity, 
to  permit  the  British,  unmolested,  to  ravage  his  dominions.  In  a  short 
time^  the  British  army  was  invested  in  Bednore,  the  capital  of  Canara,  by 
an  Indian  army  conaiating  of  150,000  men.  They  were  soon  obliged  to 
caftitnlale.  They  were  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to  the  British  settletnents, 
on  condition  that  all  public  property  should  remain  in  the  fort.  Tippoo, 
however,  accused  the  garrison  of  embezzling  the  property  which  they  had 
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enjfftged  to  deliver.  Tlie  general  and  many  of  his  principal  otiicers  weru 
made  prisoners;  and,  atter  enduring  many  hardsliijw,  were  at  lengdi 
poisoned  at  Seringpapatam. 

The  war  in  India  was  pieiecated,  by  the  Brititb  and  French,  daring  the 
greater  part  of  1783,  long  after  peace  had  been  re-established  betvireen 
tlie  mother-countries  in  Europe.  It  had  been  resolved  by  the  council  of 
Bengid,  to  afford  such  assistance  to  the  presidency  of  ISIadras,  as  nhould 
enable  it  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  force  of  Tippoo.  For  tliis 
purpose  a  sum  of  money  was  despatched,  along  with  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who 
was  to  have  conducted  the  operations  of  the  war,  but  who  died  two 
days  after  he  arrived  at  Madras.  In  the  meantime,  oolenel  Fullartoa, 
who  had  been  deepatched  for  that  purpose  by  general  Staart»  invaded 
the  territory  of  Coimbetoor,  taking  aeveral  forts.  At  length,  however,  he 
was  recalled,  to  co-operate  with  Stuart  in  the  siege  of  Cuddalore,  an  un- 
dertaking which  proved  so  difficult,  that  the  execution  of  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  general  pacification.  After  the  British  had  been  driven  from 
Bednore,  sometimes  called  Hydernagur,  the  only  places  suliject  to  their 
arms  in  Canara,  were  Mangalore,  Onore,  and  Carwar.  All  these  places 
were  besieged  at  the  same  time.  The  attacke  were  vigofoos,  bnt  toe  de- 
fence was  no  less  obstinate ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  with 
Tippoo  in  March,  1784,  put  a  atop  to  hostilities. 

The  peace  which  had  been  cottduded  in  India,  was  not  of  long  duratioB. 
Tippoo  was  withont  doubt  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Indian  princes. 
His  dominions  were  equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain ;  his  revenue  was 
computed  at  four  millions  sterling;  and  his  military  establishment  consisted 
of  about  150,000  men.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  a  per- 
son, possessed  of  the  ambitious  and  restless  disposition  which  characterized 
Uppoo^  would  long  remain  at  peace  with  such  an  immense  force  at  his 
disposBl>  or  that  he  wonld  find  any  difficulty  in  raising  pretences  for  com- 
mendag  hostilities.  Accordingly,  in  1789,  he  approadied  the  country  of 
Travancore  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  recovering  two  places  which  the 
rajah  of  that  district  had  purchased  from  the  Dutch,  but  which  Tippoo 
allet^ed  were  dependent  upon  hini.  As  this  rajah  had  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  British,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  the 
treaty  with  Tippoo  in  1784,  war  between  the  latter  and  the  Britisli  seemed 
nnavoidsble.  Ixnrd  Comwallis  at  this  time  was  gavamor-generd  of  India. 
His  first  object  was  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Nisam  of  the  Deccaa 
and  the  Paishwali  of  the  Mabrattas,  while  preparations  were  made  to  as- 
sist the  nyah.  The  army  of  the  Camatic  was  assembled  in  the  southern 
provinces.  No  less  was  projected,  than  to  reduce  the  province  of  Coim- 
betoor,  with  the  adjacent  territory ;  and  by  the  pass  of  Gujelhatty,  to  ad- 
vance to  the  siege  of  Seringapatam.  The  arniy  appointed  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  denign  was  put  under  the  command  of  general  Meadows. 
Abercrombie,  with  the  army  of  Bombay,  was  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
the  country  sitnaled  to  the  W.  of  that  ridge  commonly  called  the  Ghants ; 
and,  after  having  efiected  this  purpose,  he  was  to  co-operate  with  dba 
main  body.  The  Poona  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  were  to  invade  the  ter- 
ritories of  Tippoo  from  their  respective  frontiers :  Seringapataro  was  the 
point  at  which  they  were  to  meet.  While  major  Kelly,  occupying  a  po- 
sition on  the  line  between  Madras  and  the  passes  leading  to  Mysore,  com- 
manded what,  from  its  situation,  was  called  the  centre  army,  aud  was  up* 
pointed  to  secure  the  Caruatic. 

General  Bleadows,  with  14,000  men»  on  the  24th  of  May,  1790,  ad* 
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▼aneed  towards  Cohiibetoor.   On  the  15th  of  Jime,  he  entered  Tlppoo*e 

conntry,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort  of  Caroor,  which  was  evMWied 
upon  hiH  approach.  At  tliis  place,  by  the  want  of  provisions,  he  was  de- 
tained till  the  3d  of  July,  lie  then  proceeded  to  Daraporam,  where  a 
plentiful  supply  of  grain  was  found.  On  the  22d  of  July,  he  entered 
Coimbetoor,  which  had  been  evacuated  at  the  approach  of  the  army,  and 
the  diffimat  forti  in  its  neighbooAood  were  in  e  tliarl  time  in  the  power 
of  the  Brittth. 

In  the  meantime,  information  had  been  reon^ed  that  Tippoo  htd  M- 
oended  the  Ghauts,  leaving  at  the  foot  of  tbemy  near  Damicotte,  e  detMh- 

ment  of  cavalry.  While  the  main  body  occupied  Coimbetoor,  colonel 
Floyd  was  despatched  to  attempt  the  Rurprisc  of  that  detachment.  I  le 
proceeded  towards  the  place,  but  took  no  more  than  50  horses.  About 
the  end  of  Aut^ust,  Floyd  was  sent  ap^inst  Damicotta  and  Sattimungalum. 
The  latter,  which  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  yielded 
withont  reiietence.  Floyd  was  here  joined  by  colonel  Oldham,  with  a 
consideiible  reinfoicement.  Tippoo  agaia  descended  the  pass,  and  st- 
tacked  this  detachment.  Floyd  retreated  during  the  night,  b^t  waa  eagerly 
pursued  by  the  Indians.  When  he  approached  Showoor  be  was  severely 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  some  loss.  Meadows 
no  sooner  learnt  Floyd's  situation,  than  lie  hastened  to  join  him.  The 
junction  was  effected  on  the  16th,  after  Floyd  had  lost,  during  his  re- 
treat, l.)0  killed,  twice  tliat  number  wounded,  and  6  pieces  of  cannon. 
Meadows  marched  on  the  17th,  in  order  to  engage  Tippoo's  army.  But 
the  sultan  had  retreated,  and  the  British  army  was,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  proviatons,  obliged  to  return  to  Coimbetoor.  About  the  end 
of  the  month,  Meadows  onoe  more  went  in  eearch  of  the  enemy ;  bnt 
on  account  of  the  aoperior  knowledge  of  the  coimtry  poeeeseed  by  the 
latter,  it  was  for  a  long  time  out  of  his  power  to  gain  any  certain  intel- 
licence  concerning  them.  On  the  V2t\\  of  October,  liowever,  it  appeannl 
that  Tippoo  had  made  himself  master  of  Daraporam.  The  garrison  ar- 
rived in  the  British  camp,  on  the  17th,  under  an  escort  of  Tippoo's 
forces,  and  ailirmed  that  they  had  been  treated  in  the  most  honourable 
manner.  Tippoo  left  Daraporam  on  the  20th,  and  proceeded  to  Satti- 
mnngalnm.  A  oonsidenble  time  was  employed  in  marching  and  coon- 
ter-marching,  in  eearch  of  the  army  of  Myeote.  Qn  the  17tb  of  Novem- 
ber, a  junction  was  effiscted  with  the  centre  army  tinder  colonel  MaxwelL 
On  next  day,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  rear  of  the  Indian  army.  After 
pnrsning  them  to  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  Tapoor,  the  British  army  march- 
ed back  to  Trichinopoly,  for  a  supply  of  provisions  and  refreshments. 

While  the  army  of  Bombay,  under  the  command  of  general  Ahercrom- 
bie,  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  from  cape  Comorin,  to  the  river 
Bilipatam,  general  Meadows  left  Trichinopoly  and  proceeded  towards 
Madrae.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1791,  Earl  Comwallia  arrifed  at  Vel- 
lont,  and  taking  the  command,  proceeded  towarde  Velloce.  Tippoo's 
army,  deceived  by  the  march  of  the  British,  had  eecorad  the  pass  by  the 
Barramahaul  valley.  Taking  advantage  of  this  deception,  Comwallia 
marched  through  the  pass  of  Mnglee,  and  had  proceeded  a  considerable 
way  beyond  it,  before  he  was  interrupted  by  the  enemy.  Coinwallis 
marched  towards  Bangalore,  and  took  that  fort  by  storm.  The  army  re- 
mained at  this  place  for  some  time.  On  the  7th  of  Aj)rll,  it  was  joined 
by  upwards  of  14,000  men  belonging  to  the  Nizam  ;  and  on  the  3(i  ut 
May,  the  whole  body  directci'  its  march  towards  Seringapatam.    On  ihe 
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IStli,  ComwalHs  was  withia  sight  of  the  capital  of  Mysore,  and  found 
Uppoo's  army  ready  to  dispute  his  progress.    An  attack  was  inimpcliat**ly 
ordered,  in  whicli  the  British  obtained  a  victory  with  little  loss.    Thi^  vic- 
tory would  have  enabled  Cornwallis  to  lay  siege  to  Seiiugapatam,  iiad  he 
not  been  detmred  firom  III*  enterprise  by  rae  ewoUbiy  of  tlie  rirer  Cmnri, 
and  the  ivaet  of  dnuight  cattle ;  hy  wmetk  ciiciuaiUncea  he  was  prcmned 
tnm  fominif  a  jnnction  with  Abereroaibie ;  and  aa  he  had  not  provisioiia 
aaffident  for  a  siege,  which  might  be  expected  to  be  of  oonuderable  dare- 
faoOf  informing  Abercrombie  of  his  design,  he  retreated  to  Bangalore. 
During  his  retreat,  which  commenced  on  the  26th  of  May,  CornwaHis 
was  joined  hy  30,000  Mahrattas,  who  brought  along  with  them  a  supply 
of  provisions.    Having  on  their  way  taken  several  forts,  the  army  on  tbe 
30th  of  July,  encamped  within  six  miles  of  Bangalore. 

The  winter  was  spent  in  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  hi 
lihe  redaction  of  seTeral  forts,  on  each  aide,  which  nevertheleea  afforded 
not  to  any  party  a  deciaire  advantage.  At  lengdi,  the  ttme  arrived  when 
more  aerions  operationa  were  to  commence.  Abercromhie  had  orden  to 
advance  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  formerly  done*  On  the  1st  of 
February,  1792,  tlie  armies  beeran  to  march,  and,  meeting  with  little  io- 
termption,  on  the  5th  of  the  8ame  month  came  within  view  of  Seringapa- 
tam.  Tippoo,  for  the  defence  of  his  capital,  had  posted  his  amiy  in  a 
very  advantageous  situation.  The  first  line  of  his  fortified  camp,  un  the 
north  side  of  the  Caveri,  is  said  to  have  presented  no  less  than  100  pieces 
of  cannon.  Hie  aecond  line  bad  aboot  300.  The  Britiah,  with  tliear  In- 
dian alliea,  adnmced  to  within  aiz  milea  of  tiie  enem/a  camp.  The  En- 
ropean  forces  occupied  the  first  place ;  the  second  was  occnpied  by  lim 
reserve ;  nad,  still  farther  to  the  rear,  were  posted  the  Mahrattna  and  forcea 
of  the  Nizam.  Tliouerh  Abercrombie  had  not  yet  joined  the  army,  Com- 
wallis  resolved  immediately  to  make  an  attack.  Accordingly,  on  the  Gth, 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  centre  division,  consisting  of  3,700  men. 
Before  they  had  arrived  at  the  enemy's  linos,  their  approa<  li  was  discovered. 
Instead  of  hesitating,  however,  they  udvunced  with  g^reater  rapidity,  aiul 
in  a  aliort  time  entered  the  linea.  The  right  diviaion,  consisting  of  3,300 
men,  under  general  Meadowa,  met  with  a  greater  resiatanee ;  bnt  at  length 
drove  the  enemy  before  them.  Colonel  Bliaxwell,  with  Ae  left  diTiaieOt 
consisting  of  1700  men,  after  storming  a  fort  npon  Carighaut  hill,  and 
with  some  difficulty  passing  the  ford,  joined  Comwallis  and  Meadows,  who 
had  just  effected  a  junction  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  forme<l 
hy  the  Caveri.  The  various  divisions  had  left  their  camp  about  eleven  at 
night,  but  l)»!tore  they  had  formed  a  junction,  it  was  morning.  On  tbe 
7th,  the  battle  was  continued  with  fury.  Tiie  enemy  were  driven  from 
every  post  which  they  poaaessed  on  the  north  of  the  river ;  the  camp  was 
pitdbed  aa  near  tbe  fort  aa  tbe  gona  would  permit ;  and  Seringapatam  wia 
approached  by  linea  on  ita  two  principal  aidea. 

Comwallis,  in  the  mean  time,  was  joined  by  the  troopa  under  Aber- 
crombie.  The  most  vigorons  prepamtiona  were  made  to  attack  Seringn> 
patam  on  the  north,  where  the  works  appeared  to  be  weaker  than  on  any 
other  side.  Repeated  feints,  and  false  attacks  upon  different  sides,  pre- 
vented the  attention  of  Tippoo  from  being  turned  towards  that  quarter 
where  the  preparations  were  most  active.  The  raoniing  of  tbe  20tli 
showed  him  a  parallel  and  redoubt  completed,  within  a  small  distance  of 
the  fort*  To  counteract  this  attack,  Tippoo  openeil  every  gun  which 
could  be  brouglit  to  beer  upon  tbe  British  line  and  redoubt.   Flartiea  of 
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his  forces  were  continiially  employed  in  liarassing  such  as  were  employed 
in  the  completion  of  the  works.  He  attempted  to  deprive  the  British 
camp  of  its  water,  hy  divertint^  the  course  of  a  canal,  by  wliich  it  had  been 
sapplied.  In  all  these  attempts  he  failed.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to  the 
contrary,  the  Bfitieh  woriie  were  completed,  lie  party  sent  to  alter  the 
diiectioik  of  the  water  were  driven  back  before  tbiey  had  eflbcted  thmr 
purpose.  A  dreadful  fire  now  opened  from  all  the  British  batleriea.  The 
weet  aide  of  the  city  waa  inveated  by  Abercrombie.  He  soon  proaied 
near  the  walls,  and  took  possession  of  an  evacuated  redoubt  and  a  grove. 
New  works  were  erected  ;  and  new  batteries  were  prepared  to  open.  The 
besieged  were  in  want  of  every  thing  necessary,  while  the  besiegers  were 
provided  with  abundant  supplies.  Tippoo  was  convinced  that  his  capital 
must  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Perceiving  that  resistance 
WQiild  only  precipitate  hia  nitn,  he  declared  htmaelf  wiUmg  to  give  what 
niiiat  aoon  hsre  been  taken  from  him.  Hia  oonccBaions  were  great ;  and» 
after  some  negotiations,  were  at  length  accepted.  Preliminaries  were 
ngned  on  the  23d  of  February.  These  were  followed,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  by  a  definitive  treaty ;  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  one-half  of 
Tippoo's  dominions  were  to  be  ceded  to  the  British  and  their  allies  ;  that 
he  should  pay  3  rrores  and  30  lacks  of  rupees  ;  that  all  prisoners  were  to 
be  set  free ;  and  that  two  of  the  sultan's  three  eldest  sons  Bhould  be  deli- 
▼ered  as  hostages,  for  the  perfonnaaee  of  their  Other's  engagements.  . 

It  waa  acaicely  tobe  eipected  that  a  peace,  on  terma  ao  n^Tonnble  to 
Tippooy  ahoold  be  of  longer  dnratioa,  than  till  he  could  recover  hia  atrength, 
aoaa  to  be  able  again  to  contend  with  his  former  conqnerera.  <  The  sultan, 
however,  had  been  so  completely  humbled,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
his  army  could  be  again  recruited.  He  is  said  to  have  displayed  his  hos- 
tile intentions  in  1796;  and  from  that  time  to  have  kept  the  British  do- 
minions in  continual  alarm,  till  war,  in  1799,  was  again  commenced.  The 
immediate  cause  of  war,  at  this  time,  waa  an  alliance  formed  by  1  ippoo 
with  the  French,  for  the  purpoae  of  deprearing  the  Britiah  empire  in  the 
caat,  a  dcmgn  in  which  the  fiench  cheerftdly  conenrred ;  and  an  attempt 
to  enooorage  Zemacm  Shah,  in  his  projected  invasion  of  Hindeatan.  The 
French  expedition  to  Egypt,  which  was  imagined  to  be  only  a  preparatory 
step  to  an  expedition  to  India,  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  the  British 
had  so  long  entertained ;  and  suggested  the  necessity  of  immediately 
crushing  Tippoo,  who  was  believeid  to  have  been  extremely  forward  to 
establish  the  French  interests. 

On  the  8th  of  Nofenber,  1798,  therefore,  the  marquis  Wellesley,  who  had 
•nooeeded  tothe  goreraor-geuenlahip  of  India,  in  order  to  bring  the  aultan  to 
an  open  declaration  of  hia  aentimente,  informed  him,  by  letter,  that  hia  con- 
nexion with  the  French  waa  no  longer  a  secret ;  and  desired  him  to  receive 
colonel  Doveton  at  his  court,  in  order  that  such  negotiations  might  be 
entered  into,  as  should  terminate  all  existin*^  differences.  The  sultan  af- 
firmed that  he  liad  formed  no  connexion  with  the  French,  a  people  whom 
he  accused  of  unfaithfulness  and  deceit ;  presumed  that,  as  he  had  not  in- 
firtnged  any  article  of  the  treaty,  negotiation  was  altogether  unnecessary ; 
and  ezpreaaed  Ua  aorpriae  at  the  warlike  preparationa  which  were  daily 
making.  "Whatever  plaoaibility  waa  in  Tippoo'a  aaeertiont,  the  governor- 
geneml  reckoned  them  nnaatiBfaetory.  Another  letter  waa  aent  to  the  anl- 
tan,  nrgii^  him  to  recdlTe  the  person  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  negotia- 
tion. Tippoo  for  some  time  delayed  answeruig ;  general  Harris  was  dea- 
patcfaed  into  his  dominions,  with  the  army  under  his  command ;  and  when 
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at  leDgth  the  raltui  dedarad  bianelf  williiig  to  negotiato  with  DovatoB,  ho 
was  htfofmed  that  Hariis  waa  noir  the  only  penon  anthoriaed  to  lecei? o 
whatever  proposala  anient  be  necessary  for  the  restoradon  of  peace. 

The  BritisJi  army,  unwilling  to  allow  Tippoo,  uinler  tlie  ])i('tenrn  of 
negotiation,  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  tlefence,  advanced  with  rapidity  into 
his  dominions.  Every  fort  in  their  way  almost  instantaueousiy  suxTeudered. 
The  sultaai  at  length,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but  cooaideriog 
fainMelf  aa  too  weak  to  contend  with  the  mafai  body»  be  aoddenly  dureeted 
hie  march  againat  genenl  Stnarty  who,  with  about  6,000  men,  was  ad- 
Taociog  (roin  Bombay.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1799,  he  passed  his  own 
frontiers,  and  attacked  the  detachment  of  the  Bombay  army:  but,  though 
his  forces  were,  in  number,  moro  than  double  those  of  the  Britisli,  lie  was 
ohlitred  to  retire  with  loss.  Iht  retreated  towards  Serint^apatain  ;  and 
afterwards  advanced  once  more  to  meet  general  Harris.  Ou  the  27th, 
an  engagement  took  place  near  Mallavelly.  Tippoo  was  defeated,  with 
the  losa  of  1000  men ;  the  British  lost  no  more  than  70*  Harris  oon- 
tinned  his  march,  till,  on  the  Sd  of  April,  he  came  within  sight  of  Seringa- 
patam ;  and  found  that  the  sultan  had  posted  his  infantry  under  the  south 
and  east  faces  of  the  fort.  The  British  approached  upon  the  west.  The 
out-posts  were  attacked,  and  soon  surrendered.  The  sultan  again  n'tiion- 
strated  with  the  British  general ;  declaring  that  he  had  firmly  adhered  to 
the  treaty  already  concluded ;  and  desiring  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
present  utvaaion.  He  was  leferred  to  the  letter  wUeh  be  bad  leceiTod 
from  marquis  WeUesley,  the  govenMnr-genersL  ConceiTing  negotiation 
to  be  fruitless,  TippOO,  supported  by  general  Lally,  with  a  body  of  f^nch, 
made  a  furious  assault  iq>on  the  besiegers,  but  was  repulsed  on  every  side. 
The  sultan  liad  acrain  offered  to  caj)itulate  ;  but  the  only  terms  offered 
him  were  that  half  of  his  tenitories  should  be  delivered  t<»  the  allies  ;  that 
he  should  pay  two  crores  of  rupees ;  that  every  Frenchman  should  be 
dismissed  from  the  service  ;  that  he  should  receive  ambassadors  from  the 
British  and  theur  Imfian  alliea ;  and  that  four  of  bis  sons,  and  four  of  hie 
chief  offioeis,  should  be  deUTwed  as  hostages,  for  the  performance  of  tho 
atipulated  conditions.  Notwlthstandmg  m  extremity  to  which  the  sultan 
was  now  reduced,  he  hesitated  to  accede  to  terms  so  very  humiliating. 
He  wished,  by  negotiation,  to  render  the  terms  less  severe  ;  but  was 
assured  that  he  must  submit  to  them,  as  they  had  been  proposed  ;  or 
prepare  to  withstand  the  exertions  of  the  British  army.  Convinced  that 
he  could  no  longer  hope  to  obtain  peace,  without  completely  sacrificing 
his  dignity  and  his  power,  be  appears  to  have  formed  the  resolntion  of 
defencting  his  capital  to  the  last  eztreniity»  and  of  firiling  whh  the  mine  of 
his  empire. 

On  the  2d  of  May  the  works  of  the  besiegers  wore  completed  ;  and  the 
walls  were  battered  witli  the  utmost  furv.  On  the  4th,  the  breach  was 
judged  to  be  practicable,  and  4000  men  were,  during  night,  stationed  in 
the  trenches,  in  order  to  make  the  assault.  This  assault,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  general  Baird,  commenced  early  in  the  morning.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  foremost  of  the  troope  had  mounted,  and  ^splayed  the 
^^tbh  flag.  Tho  bieach  was  immediately  crowded  by  die  troops  of  the 
assailants.  The  terror  of  the  garrison  caused  many  to  fly,  while  others 
threw  down  their  arms.  The  brave  might  resolve  to  perish  in  battle,  but 
it  was  in  vain  to  expect  ultimate  success.  To  save  the  life  of  the  sultan, 
a  flag  of  truce  was  despatched  to  his  palac« ;  proposing  that  he  shouhl  sur- 
render iinconditioually.    They  found  his  sous  in  the  paiaco,  who  instautly 
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snirendered  ;  but  Tippoo  had  disdained  to  ahrink  from  the  combat.  He 
continued  to  encourage  his  soldiers  by  his  presence ;  and  to  rouse  them  to 
exertion  by  his  example ;  till  he  fell  in  a  gateway,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
fort,  surrounded  by  the  dead  bodies  of  his  attendants.  At  length,  the 
killedar,  an  officer  of  trust  in  the  palace,  influenced,  partly  by  entreaties, 
and  partly  by  threats,  informed  the  British  of  the  situation  of  his  roaster. 
Search  was  accordingly  made,  and  his  body  was  found  among  heaps  of 
the  dead  and  wounded. 

Thus  fell  Tippoo  Saib,  one  of  the  most  troublesome  foes  of  the  English 
in  India.  In  his  person,  Tippoo  was  about  5  feet  8  inches  high,  inclined 
to  be  fat,  round  faced,  with  large  full  eyes,  and  a  countenance  full  of  fire 
and  animation.  As  a  warrior,  he  was  brave,  cautions,  and  intrepid  ;  but 
his  courage  was  tinctured  with  ferocity,  and  his  firmness  proceeded  from 
obstinacy.  His  disposition  was  cruel,  and  his  temper  ungovernable.  Be- 
tween him  and  his  father  there  was  a  marked  difference.  Hyder  was  a 
sagacious,  strong-minded,  heartless  tyrant,  wlio  even  in  his  vices  never 
lost  sight  of  his  political  interests :  Tippoo  was  impetuous,  vain,  and  rest' 
less,  sacrificing  often  to  passion  his  own  advantages,  and  only  in  one  point 
unchangeable,  his  hatred,  namely,  of  the  British,  which  no  time  could 
aoften,  or  conciliation  subdue.  He  succeeded  in  attaching  to  himself  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  Mahommedans,  and  his  memory  is  still  revered  among 
tliem  as  a  martyr  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  their  religion.  With  him 
ended  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mysore ;  and  by  its  fall  the  designs  of 
France  against  the  British  empire  in  India  were  totally  frustrated. 

Of  his  territories  the  East  India  Company  obtained  the  province  of 
Canara,  the  district  of  Coimbetoor  and  Daramporam  ;  the  country  situated 
between  the  British  possessions  in  the  Malabar  and  those  of  the  Camatic ; 
the  forts  and  posts  constituting  the  passes  above  the  Ghauts,  on  the  Table 
Land  of  Mysore ;  with  the  island,  city,  and  fortress  of  Seringapatam.  The 
Nizam  acquired  tlie  districts  of  Gooty  and  Gorumcondah,  with  a  territory 
upon  the  line  of  C'hittledroog,  Sera,  Nundidroog,  and  Colar.  Though 
the  Mahrattas  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  war,  political  motives  in- 
duced the  British  to  grant  them  Harponelly,  Soouda,  Chittledroog,  and 
part  of  Biddenore.  The  relations  of  Tippoo  were  carried  to  the  Carnatic, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  rajalis  of  Mysore,  of  five  years  of  age, 
was  sought  out,  and  elevated  to  the  nominal  sovereignty. 

lyar  with  Dhoondee,']  During  the  year  1 800,  a  chief  of  the  name  of 
Dhoondee,  a  Mahratta  adventurer,  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  British. 
Against  him  the  hon.  colonel  Wellesley  was-  sent  with  a  considerable  force. 
On  the  1 0th  of  September,  colonel  Wellesley  came  up  with  the  forces  of 
Dhoondee,  consisting  of  5000  cavalry,  at  Conaghall,  where  they  were 
strongly  posted.  After  a  severe  contest,  the  whole  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  their  camp,  with  nearly  all  their  artillery 
and  baggage.  Dhoondee  himself  perished  in  this  battle ;  and  colonel 
Stevenson  immediately  after,  put  an  end  to  this  warfare,  by  coming  up 
with  the  wretched  fugitives  of  this  army,  who  were  endeavouring  to  cross 
the  Kristna,  in  the  direction  of  Solapour,  and  again  completely  defeating 
and  dispersing  them,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  remaining  artillery,  stores, 
and  provisions. 

IVar  ivitli  Sindeoy  Holkar,  t^-c]  A  contest  of  a  more  extensive 
and  serious  nature  was  rapidly  approaching,  the  ostensible  causes  of 
which  were  these  : — The  peshwa,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Maliratta 
states,  had  lung  been  the  ally  of  the  British,  but  his  power  and  autbunty 
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had  been  in  a  great  measnre  nsnrped  by  the  military  chieft^nR,  Sindea, 
the  rajah  of  Berar,  and  Holkar.  To  avoid  destruction  from  their  hands, 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  British.  On  the  Slst  of  De- 
cember, 1802,  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  was  concluded  between 
liim  and  the  British,  in  which  the  latter  engaged  to  support  his  antborityy 
and  to  f«tor»  Um  to  the  tbrooo  of  Poonah.  On  the  pert  of  the  peabwa, 
he  ceded  to  die  Company  a  portkm  of  hu  temtoriea»  yieldiiig  a  lerenoe  of 
2,000,000  (between  three  and  foor  bnndred  thoonnd  pomide  ater- 

ling)  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  as  a  compensation  for  the  aans- 
tance  to  he  lent  him.  A  sufficient  force  under  the  command  of  general 
Welleslpy,  was  soon  collected  and  in  motion  to  conduct  the  peshwa  to  his 
capital,  where  lie  arrived  on  the  14th  May.  The  restoration  of  the  peshwa 
gave  great  offence  to  those  chiefs  who  wished  to  raise  their  own  indep»*n- 
dence  by  the  destruction  of  his  authority.  Sindea  raised  a  numerous  army, 
which  he  placed  in  a  aitoatioiiwhidi  tKiaaten6d  liie  aeeiiiitf  of  the  Britidh 
doBubDMoa.  Remdaatnnoea  and  negotialioiis  hadno  efieet;  be  prepared 
for  war.  HoUcar,  and  tiie  ngah  of  Beiar,  he  without  diffieolty  engaged 
in  the  confederacy.  They  erea  attempted  to  bring  over  the  peahwa  to 
their  views,  notwittutanding  his  recent  treaty  with  the  Company.  They 
also  endeavoured  by  promises  and  menaces,  to  detach  the  Nizam  from  the 
British  interests,  but  in  this  they  did  not  succeed.  Such  were  the  ostni- 
sible  causes  of  the  approaching  contest ;  bnt  it  was  well  known  that  the 
evil  had  a  deeper  and  more  dangerous  root,  and  that  it  was  encouraged  by 
French  intrigue,  and  looked  forwird  to  Fraacii  aariatanoe.  A  foroe,  how-' 
ever,  move  formidaUe  than  ever  Britain  had  mustered  in  Lidia,  well  pro- 
vided, and  enpplied  with  everjr  neeenarjr,  stood  leadjf  to  coanteiact  dl 
the  pkms  of  thslr  enenwes.  It  amounted  to  about  50,000  omo,  besidei 
pioneers,  gun  lascara,  and  persons  belonging  to  the  stores  and  ordnaaee 
service.  The  Mahratta  army,  or  rather  the  army  of  the  confederates,  was 
also  very  formidable,  particularly  as  it  was  under  the  discipline  and  con- 
duct  of  several  French  ofBcers,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Mons. 
Perron,  who  had  the  power  of  making  treaties  in  his  own  name.  That 
vnder  Dowlnt  Row  Sindea,  and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  amounted  to  24,000 
infimtrjr,  and  88,000  cavalry,  with  210  pieces  of  artUlery ;  and  diat  vadsr 
Mons.  Ftefoii,  to  43,650  men,  tnfontrf  and  cavalry,  with  464  fneees  ef 
artillery.  The  latter  were  destined  to  penetrate  into  the  British  posses- 
sions, along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  by  Lucknow  and  Allahabad,  ami 
were  opposed  by  the  British  forces  under  Lord  Lake.  The  others,  under 
Sindea  and  the  rajali  of  B<'rar,  were  intended  to  march  upon  Bombay,  and 
were  opposed  by  major-general  Welleslcy,  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. Such  seems  to  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and  such 
the  strength  of  this  formidable  league ;  which,  together  with  the  pros* 
pect  of  assistanee  from  Europe,  nhuk  the  members  of  it  BMist  imqnes- 
tionably  bad,  it  was  ohvious,  demanded  the  utmost  strength  and  dedsioa 
of  the  British  power  in  the  East  to  oppose  and  oonqoer. 

Early  in  Augnat,  1803,  active  operations  were  commenoed  against  the 
Mahratta  states.  On  the  8th,  general  Wellesley  commenced  Ins  opera- 
tions against  Ahmednagur,  an  important  fortress  in  the  province  of  that 
name,  miles  N.E.  of  Poonah,  and  181  E.  of  Bombay.  On  the  Iltb, 
after  repeated  attempts,  he  succeeded  in  taking  the  place  by  escalade. 
To  the  capture  of  Ahmednagur,  succeeded  that  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
Broach,  wolda,  or  Baroaeh,  situate  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Neriradda, 
here  500  paces  m  bteedth,  and  about  38  miles  N.  of  Sunt,  and  94  from 
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the  sea-coast.  A  dotachraent  of  the  Bomhay  army»  mder  the  commtBd 
of  Uetttenant-<M)lonel  H.  Woodington,  invested  this  important  place,  and, 
on  the  29th  August,  it  was  taken  l)y  storm.  On  the  Ibth  September,  the 
fortress  of  Powaughur  surrendered  by  capitulation  to  the  same  ofticer. 
These  succ^ses,  however,  were  only  the  forerunners  of  more  important 
and  decisive  victoiieB.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  a  division  of  the  army, 
on  the  28th  of  September,  came  up  ^tk  tlie  muted  forces  of  SmdeA  mid 
the  v^ili,  encamped  en  the  north  ode  of  the  Krittna,  their  line  ertendhig 
from  that  river  to  the  village  of  Assaye,  upon  the  Nollah,  which  nma 
penllel  to  the  river.  An  attack  immediately  commenced  upon  the 
enemy's  left,  and  the  troops  advanced  under  a  dreadful  fire  of  cannon,  the 
execution  of  which  was  terrible.  After  a  terrible  contest,  the  enemy's 
line  gave  way  in  all  directions,  and  the  British  cavalry  cut  in  amongst 
their  broken  ranks,  and  made  a  dreadful  carnage.  The  enemy's  force  at 
first  consisted  of  between  30  and  40,000  men.  Their  loss  was  very  great, 
1800  men  were  lefk  deed  on  the  field,  and  the  conotrjr  waa  eovered  with 
their  wounded.  The  foiee  mider  general  Welledey*  on  this  day,  did  not 
eaceed  5000  men ;  of  these  600  Enropeaaa  and  900  natives  were  killed 
or  woonded.  The  battle  of  Assaye  ie  memorable  as  the  first  of  that  bril- 
liant series  of  victories  wtiich  haa  distingoished  the  military  career  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  confederate  army  continued  its  flight  in  the  direction  of  the  Ghaut 
of  Adjuntee,  whence  it  moved  to  the  northward ;  the  rajah  of  Berar  nepa- 
rating  himself  from  Sindea,  took  the  direction  of  Chaudore,  while  Sindea 
oontumed  his  fliglit  northwards,  and  on  die  8Sd  of  Oeteher  was  at 
Adoonah  on  the  rifer  Taplee»  la  the  mean  time,  the  fortress  of  Bnram- 
pon  Borrendeved  on  the  15tb  to  a  detachmelit  nnder  the  command  of 
colonel  Stevenson ;  and  Asseeigfaar,  the  last  remmning  fortress  which  Sin« 
dea  had  in  the  Deccan,  after  a  slight  resistance,  followed  its  example. 
When  colonel  Stevenson  approached  Burhampore,  Stndea's  infantry  re- 
turned towards  the  Nerbudda,  and  were  there  completely  dispersed. 
General  Wellesley  now  commenced  his  journey  in  reascending  the  Ghauts, 
with  the  intention  of  turning  his  forces  against  the  rajah  of  Berar.  On  the 
il4th  of  NofOfflber,  mmor-general  WelMey  mdoded  an  amistioe  with 
Sindesy  by  whidi  the  British  troops  were  not  to  adfance  beyond  Dohnd» 
and  those  in  the  serrice  of  Sindea  were  not  to  approach  Dohnd,  firom  the 
eastward,  nearer  than  20  coss  (60  nales).  The  main  army  of  the  Berar 
rajah  was  encamped  at  Arganm,  near  Gawilghur.  On  the  29th  of  No- 
vember general  Wellesley,  being  joined  by  colonel  Stevenson,  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict  totally  defeated  them, 
(lawilghur,  the  rajah's  principal  fortress,  was  then  re(luce<l,  and  the  rajah 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  treaty  of  peace  on  very  unfavourable  terms. 

M^lule  these  events  were  passing  on  the  western  shores  of  India,  the 
Bengal  army,  under  general  Lord  Lake,  was  advandng,  on  that  nde, 
against  the  enemy.  On  the  iOth  Avgoit,  1808,  he  came  np  with  the 
foross  nnder  the  command  of  M.  Perron,  strongly  posted,  with  their  rigbt 
extending  to  the  fort  of  Ally  Ghnr  and  their  entire  front  protected  by  a 
deep  mora«?s.  The  British  army  immediately  changed  its  plan  of  attack, 
and  maklnpr  a  detour  to  the  right,  came  upon  the  enemy's  left  flank,  dis- 
lodging a  body  of  troops  which  were  posted  in  a  village  on  the  enemy's 
front.  The  cavalry  moved  forward  in  two  lines,  supported  by  the  line  of 
infantry  and  guns,  upon  which  the  enemy  immediately  retired,  after  a  few 
shots  fifora  their  cavalry  guns,  which  did  seme  execntioD.  Semal  attempts 
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were  made  to  charge  Rome  strong  bodies  of  cavalry  wbo  made  an  appear- 
ance of  standing,' ;  but  the  rapidity  of  their  retreat  was  such  that  iiothinc^ 
of  any  consequence  could  bo  et^'ected.  The  British  loss  was  tritling. 
Mons.  Perron  finding  that  the  cause  in  whicli  lie  had  embarked  was  not 
likely  to  succeed,  abandoned  the  service  of  Siudea  ;  and,  on  the  7th  Sep- 
tember, obtained  leafB  to  {Mes  witb  Ins  fiunily,  property,  and  ftttflDdaati, 
uumoleeted  to  Lncknow.  Bf.  Looia  Bonignieii  snooeeded  him  in  the 
command  of  the  army.  Near  Delhi,  the  lealdeDce  of  Shah  Aulum,  the 
two  hostile  armies  met.  The  contest  was  most  obstinate  and  bloody. 
General  LaKe  himsplf,  who  fought  at  the  head  of  the  76th  refrimcnt,  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  gallantry  and  tilial 
affection  of  his  son.  The  success  of  the  British  arms  was,  at  length,  in 
every  point  complete.  More  tlian  3000  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  action  ; 
68  pieeee  of  cannon,  37  tnmbrila  of  aaummitMn,  and  2  tmibrila  of  ihdr 
treatore  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  nctois,  apon  the  field  of  bottlo.  On 
the  14th,  Bonigiuen  and  four  other  French  officers  surrendered  tbemselveo 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  routed  army  fled  in  the  direction  of  Agra. 
Agra  was  quickly  invested  ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  wa»  taken. 
Barabutty,  another  strong  and  important  fortress,  also  surrendered  on  the 
20th  of  October. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Agra,  Lord  Lake  commenced  his  march 
againat  the  grand  inny  of  the  oonfedeiBtea.  Owmg,  however,  to  the 
heavy  rabn,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  movementa  of  &e  Mahntm  amy, 

this  was  a  diHicult  undertaking.  The  cavalry  came  up  with  the  enemy  n 
little  after  day-break  on  the  Ist  of  November.  An  attack  was  imme- 
diately made  upon  their  position,  but  finding  them  too  strongly  posted, 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  beyond  the  reach  of  cannon-shot,  and  waited 
the  arrival  of  the  infantry.  After  a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  the  in- 
fimtry  arrived,  and  the  attack  began*  The  eueuiy  opput^ed  a  vigorous  re* 
aiatanoe  to  the  last,  and  it  waa  not  until  he  had  kat  hb  gnna  thm  hn 
abandoned  hb  poet.  71  piocea  of  cannon,  64  tuabrUa,  coosplelely  laden 
with  ammunition,  and  44  atmid  of  ookrars,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors. The  British  loss  was  severe,  and  amonnted  to  824  killed  and 
wounded,  and  1 22  missing  :  that  of  the  enemy  was  much  greater :  "  with 
the  exception  (says  Lord  Lake)  of  upwards  of  2000  who  have  been  taken 
prisoners,  1  have  reason  to  believe,  that  very  few  esciped  the  general 
slaughter."  The  enemy  8  force  consisted  at  first  of  the  whole  of  tlie 
fifteen  regular  battalions  which  had  been  aent  from  the  Deecan,  nnder  the 
command  of  Mona.  Dnndemeg,  and  two  battaliona  of  the  aame  deaerip- 
tion  which  had  escaped  firom  Delhi,  amoantiug  together,  to  1 9,000  men. 
The  whole,  therefore,  of  the  regnlar  forces  of  Sindea,  which  were  oom- 
nianded  by  Freiu  ii  oificera,  were  annihilated  in  this  battle,  which  waa 

fout'ht  near  Laswaree. 

After  these  engagements,  the  enemy  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  against  the  British  army  in  the  open  field  ;  but  they  retired  into  their 
lastnesses,  and  mora  tmnoaaaible  porta  of  the  oonntry,  whenee  it  waa  a 
work  of  Goniidenble  difficulty  and  danger  to  dislodge  them.  The  per- 
aererance  of  the  British  commanders,  however,  overcame  all  difficulties. 
Place  after  place  surrendered ;  and  tlie  enemy  had  no  sooner  taken  up  his 
abode  in  one  strong  position,  than  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and 
remove  to  another.  Tlu.'ir  army  rapidly  decreased.  Many  of  the  leaders 
who  Kaw  the  cause  was  hopeless,  endeavoured  to  obtain  peace  from  tho 
conquerors ;  and  others  returned  to  tlieir  homes,  and  threw  themselves 
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li^n,  their  mercy.  Hie  forces  under  Holkar,  were  in  the  end  so  redaced 
■and  dispirited  by  repeated  defeett,  that  scarcely  a  anffieient  mimher  could 
lie  fmmd  to  form  a  guard  to  his  petMNi.  Peace  had  already  been  con- 
eluded  with  Sindea  and  other  cliiefs,  and  U  was  evident  that  Holkar 
would  soon  be  compelled  to  follow  their  example.  Previons  to  this  de- 
sirable event,  however,  several  severe  conflicts  took  place  betwixt  the  British 
forces  and  the  confederate  troops,  in  all  of  which  the  enemy  was  eventually 
worsted.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  Biege  of  Bhurtpoor,  which  w.is 
assaulted  three  different  times  by  Lord  Lake  witliout  success,  and  before 
which  he  lost  above  3000  men.  The  fort  of  Zeemenah  was,  however, 
carried  in  the  moat  gallant  maniier.  General  Smith,  with  a  detachment 
of  cavalry  under  his  command,  had  expelled  Meer  Khan  from  the  Roliil- 
Cmnd,  most  of  whose  forces  had  deserted  him  at  different  times,  and  joined 
other  leaden.  On  the  2d  April,  1805,  Lord  Lake,  after  the  most  eatra- 
ordinary  exertions,  came  up  with  the  remaining  forces  of  Holkar,  con- 
sisting principally  of  cavalry,  and  which  were  encamped  at  the  distance,  of 
a  few  coss  from  Bhurtpoor.  lljese  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
the  enemy  compelled  to  tly  in  all  directions.  Previous  to  this,  upon  the 
31st  March,  captam  Royle,  with  a  detadiment  under  his  command,  had 
eompletely  defeated  Hemaut,  the  Cbilar  of  Holkar,  in  his  position  between 
Bharee  and  Dholpore,  and  taken  all  his  baggage  and  arlallery,  and  com- 
pletely dispersed  his  remainmg  force. 

These  repeated  and  severe  defeats  completely  humbled  Holkar  and  his 
followers  ;  and  every  thing^  being  prepared  for  again  attacking  the  strong 
fortress  of  Bhurtpoor,  the  Jhat  rajah  was  so  itniinidated  that,  on  the  25th 
February,  he  sued  for  peact',  which  was  granted  Iiiin  ;  and  on  the  lOtli 
April,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  he  agreed  to  cede  the  fortress  of 
Deeg,  and  to  lertora  aU  tbe  disteicts  which  were  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  British  government,  after  tbe  conclusion  of  peace  with  Sindea.  He 
also  agreed  to  pay  20  lacks  of  rnpeee  to  the  Company,  and  delivered  hb 
eon  to  Lord  Lake,  as  an  hostage  for  the  due  performance  of  these  engage- 
ments. On  the  6lh  January,  1806,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  coneluded 
with  Holkar,  by  which  he  surrendered  a  great  part  o(  his  territorie.^  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  engaged,  *'  never  to  entertain  in  his  service,  Europeans  of 
any  description,  whether  British  subjects  or  others,  without  the  consent  of 
the  British  government."  The  most  of  the  territory  wrested  from  Hol- 
kar waa  aftwwards  restoved  to  him. 

NtpmA  War.']  Vrom.  this  period,  no  event  of  much  importance  oo- 
cnrred  till  1814,  when  the  Company's  government  became  involved  in 
hostilities  with  the  Nepaulese.  Earl  Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  had  succeeded  Lord  Minto  in  tbe  governor-generalship  of  India, 
in  1813;  and  one  of  the  first  objects  that  forced  itself  upon  his  attention 
was  the  warlike  encroachments  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul.  Nepaul  was  a 
mountainous  and  intricate  country,  whicii  stretched  along  the  borders  of 
the  British  territories  for  six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  and  had  gradually 
pushed  its  encroachments  to  the  Sntlej  in  the  W.  and  absorbed  many  of  the 
petty  Rajships  in  tbe  N.  At  no  dbtant  period,  this  extensive  tract  of 
mountainous  country  appears  to  have  been  divided  among  several  email 
independent  sovereigns,  of  whom  the  most  considerable  were  the  Rajahs  of 
Nepaul  Proper  and  Catraandoo.  In  the  year  1768,  tbe  former  of  these 
prinei's  entertaining  apprehensions  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  latter, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  neighbom'ing  Rajah  of  (iorcah,  whom, 
upon  Uie  invasion  of  his  tenitorv  by  the  Rajah  of  Catraandoo,  he  called  to 
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hit  aasistanoe.  The  Gofcah  chief  readily  eompHed  with,  his  iiiTitatioii,  md 
joined  the  Nepttokte  troops,  succeeding  in  expelling  the  Rajah  of  Catmaa- 

doo ;  but  the  country  which  he  had  delivered  he  was  not  willing  to  relin* 
quish  ;  he  accordingly  retained  possession  of  it  for  himself>  put  an  end  to 
the  existing  government,  and  established  the  Gorcah  or  Goorkha  dynasty 
upon  the  throne  of  Nepaul.  It  is  thus  that  in  speaking  of  these  ])eople, 
they  are  commonly  called  Goorkhas,  from  the  origin  of  the  reigning  family, 
while  the  oouutry  in  general  u  denominated  Nepaul.  Brom  the  year  1 768, 
the  Goorkha  government,  by  a  series  of  Tigoroiui  opeiBtioBS,  had  heen 
gradually  increasing  in  strength  and  extending  its  dominions.  It  had  suc- 
cessively reduced  all  the  independent  chieftains  of  the  hills,  and,  by  the 
incorporation  of  their  territory,  had  consolidated  a  vast  empire,  and  be- 
come a  very  formidable  power.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Nepaul  hills,  and 
along  the  whole  of  their  extent  on  the  side  of  Hindostaii,  there  is  a  iiaiTow 
slip  of  land,  not  more,  on  an  average,  than  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  which 
has  heen  conridered  to  belong  to  the  Nepaulese,  and  it  is  denominated  the 
Terraya :  it  adjoins  and  forma  a  sort  of  maigin  of  the  whole  line  of  the  Bri- 
tish provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  Oade»  and  Delhi,  and  touches  also  npoa 
part  of  the  territories  of  the  Vizier.  This  narrow  slip  of  land  gave  rise,  ns 
mit^lit  naturally  be  expected,  to  continual  disputes  concerning  the  line  of" 
boundary.  Tin*  Goorklias,  ever  desirous  to  extend  their  ponsessions  upon 
the  plains,  had  been  pui-suiug,  for  many  years,  a  system  of  petty  encroach- 
ment upon  the  British  provinces  ;  at  first  by  steps  so  gradual  as  hardly  tu 
be  noticed,  but  latterly,  when  impunity  had  made  them  bolder,  by  larger 
strides  and  more  palpable  aggression,  until  on  one  oceasioa  they  scased  256 
YiUages  in  Nnnore,  a  portion  of  the  British  district  of  Betdah,  and  oontinned 
to  occupy  them,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  our  govei-nmeut. 
Though  the  violence  of  this  proceeding  would  have  justified  the  Bengal  go- 
vernment, at  that  time,  in  recurring  immediately  to  arms,  yet,  as  a  claim  of 
right  liad  heen  advanced  by  the  Goorkhas,  it  was  determined  to  submit  the 
claim  in  question  to  an  investigation,  to  be  conducted  on  the  spot  by  rom- 
missioners  appointed  by  each  party.  The  effect  of  this  inquiry  was  to 
establish  the  clearest  jight  on  vie  part  of  the  Company  to  the  lands,  wfaidi 
were  the  eolject  of  ^pnte ;  but  the  Goorkha  government  still  found  pre- 
ten(  (\s  to  delay  thdr  evacuation,  and  to  protract  the  discnasiofk  from  one 
period  to  another,  till  the  year  1813  ;  when,  after  repeated  vemonstmnceSy 
the  Rajah  proposed  that  the  question  should  be  settled  l)y  a  new  commis- 
sion. This  proposition  wan  immediately  acceded  to  by  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment, who  deputed  major  Bradshaw  to  meet  the  Goorkha  commissioners. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding,  as  there  was 
not  a  pretence  in  justice  for  the  claim  which  the  Goorhhas  had  set  up  ;  but 
when  their  oommiamoner  waa  requested  to  give  the  necessary  directions  for 
delivering  up  the  disputed  lands,  it  appeared  that  he  had  no  powers  to  do  eo; 
and  to  the  representations  made  to  his  govemmentnoregard  whatever  was 
paid ;  on  the  contrary,  major  Bradshaw  received  a  peremptory  order  to  quit 
the  Nepaul  frontiers.  Under  these  circumstanees,  a  detachment  of  the  British 
troops  was  ordered  up;  and,  upon  their  advance,  the  Goorkhas  retired  from 
the  disputed  ground  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if,  without  making  a  formal  renun-  . 
dation  of  their  pretended  rights,  they  had  taotly  acquiesced  in  the  British 
resumption  of  the  territory.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  runy  season  making 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  troops,  in  consequence  of  the  fevers  which  at 
that  period  of  the  year  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hills,  the  charge 
of  the  recovered  lands  was  intrusted  to  the  Company's  dvil  officers  at  the 
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several  Tannahe,  or  police  establibhments,  along  tlie  frontier ;  but  iio  Booner 
was  the  military  force  removed  than  the  Goorkhas  adranced  a  body  of  their 
troops,  atladredaadldUed  several  of  the  T)uw^ 

■I  re-occupying  the  disputed  laodi.  It  was  now  evideot  that  fimm  nego- 
tiataon  no  satisfactory  oonsequeoces  could  be  expected,  but  thai  it  was  the 
|iinpoae  of  the  Goorkhas  to  retain  by  force,  what  they  had  acquired  by  in^ 
justice.  In  this  posture  of  affairs  the  Goremor-general  lord  Hastings, 
after  a  strong  remonstrance,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid,  formally 
declared  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul.  To  bring  the  war  to  a 
epeedy  and  decisive  issue,  his  first  object  was  to  penetrate  into  the  moun- 
tains ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  divided  his  army  into  four  coluinns :  that  to 
the  eastward,  consisting  of  the.troope  firbm  Dinapore,  under  major-general 
Msrley,  was  destined  to  enter  the  hills  opposite  Catmandoo,  and  march 
upmi  that  ct{»ital«  At  seaie  dislaaea  to  the  westwaid,  the  Beoarse  divisioii, 
under  major-general  Snlllvan  Wood,  was  instracted  to  occupy  Bootwal, 
and  to  co-operate  from  that  side  with  nujor-general  Marley.  Upon  the 
banks  of  the  Suttledge,  the  western  extremity  of  the  British  line  of  opeim- 
lions,  the  division  under  major-general  Ocbtrelony  was  opposed  to  the 
Goorkha  army  under  Amer  Sing,  their  principal  general.  Major-general 
Gillespie  was  ordered  to  enter  the  Doon,  and  to  possess  himself  of  Ka- 
longa ;  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  risers  in  that  district,  and  prevent  the 
retieat  of  Amer  Sing  when  pressed  by  major-general  Ochlerloiiy.  Hie 
offiBct  of  this  extensive  plan  of  opevatioos  was  to  weaken  the  enem/o  line 
in  every  part  by  compelling  him  to  occupy  a  most  ezteosive  fronti  and  to 
render  him  uncertain  of  the  precise  point  where  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
would  be  forced ;  while  the  success  of  any  one  of  the  columns  penetrating 
into  the  mountains,  by  turning  the  enemy's  defences,  would  insure  the  issue 
of  the  whole  campaign.  The  plan,  therefore,  was  well  contrived  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  prompt  decision ;  but  its  commencement  was  not  signalized 
by  immediate  success.  The  columns  under  generals  fifiuley  and  Wood« 
which  were  destoied  to  act  against  Catmandoo,  exnenenced  some  diffieal« 
ties  in  their  maich  mider  the  hiUs»  which  delayed  wmr  opegraftioiis ;  new- 
tbdess,  by  drawing  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  to  that  quarter,  they 
weakened  the  defences  in  other  parts.  The  division  under  major-general 
Gillespie  entered  the  hills  as  had  been  designed,  and  attacked  the  fortress  of 
Kalnnga,  which  ho  attempted  to  storm ;  but  the  determined  resistance  of 
the  enemy,  and  it  is  supposed  some  misconception  of  orders,  baffled  the 
efforts  of  the  troops,  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  they  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  The  major-general,  in  a  renewed  effiwt  to  carry 
the  place,  headed  himaelf  the  stonning  party,  and,  while  dieering  on  his 
men  to  the  attack*  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  breach,  covered  with  womids,  and 
lamented  by  the  whole  army.  The  assault  failed  in  coiiseq[ttence,  and  the 
troops  were  withdrawn.  Bnt  hero  as  in  tlie  case  of  generals  Wood  and 
Mai-ley,  althliagfa  the  opeiations  were  not  successful,  yet  by  the  diversion 
which  they  caused,  they  essentially  contributed  to  the  result  which  was 
preparing  in  the  west.  In  that  quarter  major-general  Ochterlony  was  ad- 
vancing, and,  to  aid  his  exertions  more  effectually,  lord  Hastings,  who  was 
himself  at  this  time  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hmdoatan,  divecled  another 
column  to  be  formed,  of  winch  be  gave  the  command  to  colonel  Nicholls, 
with  erdem  to  enter  the  prorinoe  of  Kemaon,  one  of  the  western  districts 
of  the  Gootfchas,  which  ma  lordship  conceived  might  be  occupied  while  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  was  engaged  in  opposing  the  other  divisions. 
Colonel  Nicholls  passed  throvgfa  the  mountains  without  loss,  engaged  the 
IV,  3  ^ 
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Goorkba  army  under  Ilusti  Dbal,  one  of  the  Rajali's  uncles,  and  completely 
defeated  it,  Husti  Dhal  himself  being  killed  in  the  tction.  He  next  at- 
tadied  the  adTUieed  poeUions  of  the  GooifchM  hefora  AlmoiB,  ind  cerried 
them  by  asaanlt.  He  then  opened  his  botteriet  npen  the  fort  of  Almora» 
which  capitulated  ;  and  in  the  eoorse  of  ten  days  tbe  province  of  Kemaon 
wee  completely  reduced,  and  occupied  by  tbe  British  troops.  This  opera- 
tion was  <locisivc  of  the  campai^pi ;  for  Amer  Sing,  commanding  the  prin- 
cipal corps  of  the  enemy  on  the  Suttlcdpre,  being  repulsed  in  some  attempts 
which  he  made  upon  major-general  Ocliterlony,  and  8evei*ely  pressed  by 
the  movements  of  that  officer,  found  his  retreat  intercepted  by  Colonel 
KidioUs*  ooenpation  of  Kemaon,  and  in  conseiinoooe  proposed  the  enfren- 
der  of  iiii  army  to  mijor-geneial  Oohteriony,  upon  terms  which  wen  ac- 
ceded to. 

Thus  tbe  whole  of  the  Goorkbn  country,  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Sntt- 

ledge  to  tbe  Gogra,  was  occupied  by  the  British  army ;  and  tbe  positions 
from  which  it  was  now  enabled  to  prosecute  the  war  rendered  the  conquest 
of  the  remaining  pait  of  the  countiy  certain.  Under  these  circumstances 
tbe  Uajah  of  Nepaul  sent  deputie.s  to  oflfer  bis  submission,  and  to  solicit 
peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  framed,  tbe  terms  of  which,  while  tliey 
M  the  Rijah  an  independent  sovereign,  eflfoctnaUy  secaved  the  British 
against  any  fntnre  danger  from  that  qnarter.  By  these  terns  tlie  whole  of 
the  Teitaya,  which  had  been  the  source  of  so  much  dispute  and  the  imme- 
diate cense  of  the  war,  was  to  be  ceded  to  tbe  British  government,  witli  the 
exception  of  the  district  of  Morung,  which  was  humanely  left  to  the  Goor- 
khas,  on  account  of  the  urgent  want  of  some  lowland  pasture  for  tliuir  cat- 
tle. The  province  of  Kemaon  was  to  be  given  up,  and  united  in  perpetuity 
to  the  company's  dominions,  and  tiie  country  upon  tbe  Jumna,  to  tbe  went 
of  Kemaon,  toheieatored  to  the  aeveral  chiefs  Ikom  whom  it  had  been  con- 

Siered  hy  the  Ooorkhas.  The  fortress  of  Negri,  and  a  certain  extent  of  ter- 
tory  to  the  east\N  ard,  were  to  be  sssigned  to  the  llajah  of  SUdiim,tliecliief 
of  a  nation  partly  Hindoos  and  partly  Tartars.  This  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
Rajah's  deputies,  and  tbe  ratifications  were  to  be  exchanged  within  a  certain 
period  ;  but  the  Uajah,  with  the  ordinary  policy  of  Indian  courts,  interposed 
delays,and  fmallyieluscM!  to  sign  the  ratification,  in  tbe  hope  that  tlie  approach 
of  the  rains  would  oblige  the  British  to  desist  from  their  operations.  This  act 
of  poiidy  rendered  another  campaign  necessary.  Accordingly,  during  the  in- 
terval of  the  rains,  preparations  were  made  lor  theconqnest  of  the  oonntrv ; 
and  aa  the  British  hadretabed  military  possesiioa  of  Kemaon  and  all  the 
western  provinces,  as  far  as  to  the  $utt1edge>  the  scale  of  operations  was  now 
reduced  witln'n  narrow  limits,  and  the  snccsss  certain.  The  chief  com- 
mand of  the  at-my  in  this  second  campaign  was  given  to  Sir  David  Ochter- 
lony,  who  was  to  ailvance  by  Muckwanpore  to  the  capiul,  Catmandoo. 
As  soon  as  the  season  admitted,  Sir  David  commenced  his  operations,  and 
onooilntered  the  enemy  at  Muckwanpore.  At  this  place  they  made  a  vigorous 
stand,  and  fbogfat  witii  great  conraife,  but»  aftorasharp  contest,  they  were 
completely  defeated  with  considerahle  loss,  and  a  mwch  to  the  capital 
wasoBcnmL  Depntias  now  arrived  fiw  ^  second  time  firom  the  Rajah, 
supplicating  any  terms  of  peace  that  would  loave  him  hot  a  sovereign.  It  was 
in  the  power  of  the  British  to  have  acquired  the  country  for  themselves,  or 
to  have  disposed  of  it  in  any  other  way  that  they  miglit  have  thought  ex- 
pedient. But  the  govern or-i,'pn oral  was  satisfied  with  tho  terms  of  the  former 
treaty,  as  fully  answering  all  the  objects  for  which  be  bad  gone  to  war,  which 
the  Rajah  now  gladly  and  speedily  ratified. 
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Pindarry  War,']    The  next  impavlMt  poCtioBl  mflttnure  which 

ployod  the  attention  of  lord  Hastinsrs,  was  the  extermination  of  a  roving 
band  of  maraudei-n,  who,  under  the  denomination  of  Pindarries,  ravaged 
Central  India  and  the  adjoininc;  Britisli  provinces.    They  consisted  of  about 
30,000  cavalry,  subject  to  no  regular  discipline,  and  having,  in  fact,  no 
national  existence.   Their  origin  and  existence  as  a  body  is  ascribed  to  the 
MUnmttM,  to  i»hon  thpy  wm  tamaknA  mSSmmt  md  upon  whose 
chiafc  they  coaridared  thwaMlfw  dap—ihrt.   Tooondiulawar  agaiaiia 
<das8  of  mannders  Uke  these,  aeootdiiig  to  the  conventional  eysteai  aaift. 
bliihad  ftmoBg  dvOiiad  nations,  would  have  h&tm,  maffisctaa].   Their  npU 
motions,  and  loose  orgasiMtloii,  mocked  the  operations  of  ordinary  warfare  % 
but  their  dispersion  wa«  indispensable  to  the  general  welfare  of  Hindo8tan. 
From  the  very  looseness  of  their  composition,  they  became  a  nucleus  to 
attract  whatever  was  floating  and  unattached  in  the  community,  and  always 
presented  a  mass  of  materials,  which  an  able  and  popular  leader  might 
cmmt  either  to  the  destruction  of  others,  or  to  hia  otvn  aggrandiaemenu 
The  insolence  of  tiie  Piadarriee,  proeaedfaw  from  causes  whieh  will  pre- 
sently appear,  grew  to  snoh  a  height  in  1816,  that  they  hnaded  the  BiUfah 
territories  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  laid  waste  the  OOttltry,  tad  hviMd 
some  villf^^.    The  British  army,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  came  in  con- 
tact with  tlio  marauding  parties  of  Cheettoo,  the  principal  Pindarry  chief- 
tain, who  had  fixed  his  cantonments  amid  the  rugged  hills  and  wild  forests 
whidi  lie  between  the  northern  bank  of  the  Nerbuddah  and  the  Vindhya 
range.    He  quitted  these  fastnesses,  and  the  following  year,  when  the  Bri- 
tish armies  entered  Central  India,  he  was  closely  pursned  to  Aggnr  and 
Mewar.   On  the  approadi  of  a  Britnh  detadunent  ha  fled,  and  ratuniad 
by  a  wida  dmit  to  hb  old  stroBg-poat.   HaM  he  had  ao  vaatiDg-phioe. 
Hb  main  body  was  attadced  and  rooted,  and  his  divided  followers  wen 
pmmed  by  detachments  of  British  troops,  mitil  their  spirit  was  so  broken, 
that  they  l>ecame  the  prey  of  the  petty  Rajpoot  chiefs  and  village-officers, 
who  eagerly  retaliated  the  treatment  they  liad  so  long  endured  from  these 
i-uthless  plariderers.    The  other  Pin<larry  chiefs  and  their  followers  were 
pursued  with  equal  diligence  by  detachments  of  the  British  army.  Sur- 
rounded, and  driven,  as  if  into  a  net,  by  the  converging  forces  of  the  Bri- 
tish presidencies,  repelled  from  the  firontlerB  of  SinwBa  and  Holkar  hy  the 
events  of  the  Mahratta  war,  and  cat  off  from  their  accustomed  retreat 
across  the  Nerbndibli  into  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa,  or  the  Bhoosb, 
one  of  their  main  bodies  at  length  fell  in  with  a  British  corps  near  Gung- 
raur,  and  were  80  completely  routed,  that  they  implored  the  nabob  of 
Bhopal  to  become  their  intercessor  with  the  British  government.  Tims 
terminated  the  Pindarry  war ;  and  we  have  described  it  separately  (so  far 
as  it  was  expedient  to  describe  a  war  carried  on  against  independent  bands, 
and  by  distinct  detachment^),  although  it  was  implicated  with  a  contest  of 
far  greater  magnitude  and  importance. 

Mahratta  War:}  When  the  ontrages  befofo  veflorred  to  proTolced  the 
goremor-generd  to  prepare  for  the  course  he  pmaoed,  information  readied 
lilm  that  any  hostile  measnres  agahist  the  Phidarries  would  hmylve  him  in 
a  war  with  certain  great  powers,  espoddly  with  Sindea  and  Holkar,  the 
most  powerful  chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy.  This  induced  him  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  these  xwo  powers ;  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  was 
accordingly  signed  in  November,  18 17,  by  which  Sindea  engaged  to  com- 
bine his  efforts  with  those  of  the  British  government  in  suppressing  the 
predatory  system,  and  restoring  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
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A  similar  policy  wa.'s  omployed  with  respect  to  Ameer  Rhan,  a  Patau  ad- 
▼enturer,  who,  profiting  by  the  distractions  of  the  country,  obtained  a  ter- 
ritory, and  established  himself  as  an  independent  chief.  His  baud  of  plun- 
derers was  dispersed;  and  their  chief  noeived a libeial  pnmskHi,  wliea 
Sir  Dttfid  Odilerioiiy  adnmoed  into  Rqpootaaa,  to  oo-opcrale  in  tin  g»- 
Mnl  inppraMioe  of  die  predatory  tyUein.  The  treaty  was  signed  at 
Delhi,  the  9th  No?ember.  The  adyene  fisunions  which  in  the  year  1816 
existed  at  the  court  of  the  Bhoosla  dynasty  of  the  Mahratta*?,  afforded  a 
fiivoiirable  opportunity  for  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  rajali  of  Nagpore, 
which  was  finally  executed  on  the  27ih  May,  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  Moodhagee  Bhoosla  (Appa  Saheb),  who  exercised  the  functions 
of  the  goTernment  in  behalf  of  the  Maba  Raja,  Pursajee  Bhooala.  Thb 
aooomiilMhmeiil  of  thb  immuo^  it  wm  expectod,  would  not  only  uSoted 
gnat  iidvaiitagea  in  tho  FSndany  war,  bat  have  the  effect  of  detaching  the 
Bhoosla  for  ever  fim  the  other  members  of  the  Mahratta  confeder^ioD. 
The  hostile  demonstrations  which  had  been  manifested  by  Bajecrow,  the 
Peishwa,  and  especially  his  evident  connivance  at  the  conduct  of  one  of  his 
commanders,  named  Trimbukjee,  who  openly  resisted  the  British,  and 
committed  many  acts  of  violence,  gave  rise  to  certain  precautionary  mea- 
Rores,  which  prodaced.  In  June,  1817,  after  a  long  end  tronbleBonie  nego- 
tiation, n  treety,  reoogniaiog,  on  the  pert  of  that  prince,  aome  important 
copcaaaiens,  by  one  of  which  Bejeerow  digested  himself  of  the  character 
of  aupreme  h€«d  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  It  also  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  those  points  which  had  been  the  Bubject  of  acrimonious  dis- 
putes  at  the  Poontdi  durbar,  and  for  defence,  as  far  as  poeaibU,  againat  tbo 
continuance  of  the  prince's  treacheiy. 

Whilst  these  various  arrangements  were  completing,  or  in  progresvs  to- 
wards completion,  lord  Hastings  prepared  his  general  plan  of  operations 
for  the  CHDpaign,  avowedly  difCNBted  againat  the  Findairiea,  bat  ao  einnged 
aa  to  meet  the  exigendea  of  tny  nne]q;»eeted  emeigency.  Thia  plan  em- 
braced the  whole  einde  of  the  preserved  poaaoeoions  of  Sindea  and  Holkar, 
including,  likewise,  a  great  part  of  Rajpootana.  Within  these  limitay  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  lordship,  if  possible,  wholly  to  confine  the  cam- 
paign, by  surrounding  them  with  a  cordon  of  efficient  corps,  which  should 
converge  simultaneously  towards  a  common  centre.  The  points  at  whi(*h 
the  several  corps  were  ordered  to  collect,  were  Kalingur,  in  Bundlecund, 
aome  prnt  on  the  Jomna,  midway  between  Calpee  and  Euwa,  Agra,  and 
Rewarae*  The  two  oorpa  of  obaervatioa  were  to  be  atationed,  one  aboat 
Rewa»  to  the  S.  of  Mirzapore  and  Benares,  and  the  other  farther  eastward, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  Bahar.  On  the  side  of  the  Deeean,  hii  Imrd- 
ship  expected  to  have  in  the  field  at  least  four  substantive  corps  and  a  re> 
serve,  each  of  strength  enough  to  act  independently.  In  Guzerat,  a  corps 
was  also  to  be  formed,  to  penetrate  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  com- 
plete the  cordon  of  the  intended  aiea  of  operations.  It  was  the  design  of 
marquis  Haatioga  to  aaanme  the  perMmal  direction  of  the  different  move- 
ment%  and  to  fix  his  head-qoarterB  with  the  centre  diviaion  of  the  Bengal 
army,  appointed  to  rendezvoaa  betweeii  Calpee  and  Etawa;  and  it  wm 
deemed  necessary,  with  a  view  to  ensure  a  doe  consbtency  of  action  on 
the  side  of  the  Deccan,  to  request  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Madraa 
presidency  (Sir  Thomas  Hislop,)  to  take  the  personal  command  of  the 
troops  between  the  Nerbuddah  and  the  Kishna,  and  to  regulate  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  forces  to  be  there  collected,  sij  as  to  fall  in  with  his  lordship  s 
projects  on  the  aide  of  Hindoatan. 
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Under  tlio  Tiiask  of  treaties,  assnrances  of  Mendship,  and  apparent  co- 
operation towards  the  scheme  which  then  chiefly  enpatred  the  govemor- 
genoral's  attention,  the  Maliratta  powers  concerted  a  deep-laid  conspiracy 
for  overthrowing  the  British  dominion  in  India.  I'he  scheme  was  first 
i«v«aled  ttl  Poonab»  on  tbe  5th  November,  1817,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  traety  with  Siiideft  was  eigned.  The  peithwa  hmring  commenced  hoe- 
tilities  against  the  subsidiary  force  stationed  in  bis  capital,  seised  upon  two 
Englishmen,  peaceably  travelling  with  a  small  escort,  and  hanged  them. 
The  rajah  of  Nagpore  governed  himself  according  to  the  behaviour  of  his 
prince,  now  making  preparations  for  war,  now  assuming  an  appearance  of 
cordial  friendship  towards  the  British,  as  the  peishwa's  designs  became 
more  or  less  apparent ;  until  the  news  of  the  insurrection  at  Poonah,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  kkUat  (or  dress  of  honour),  from  Bajeerow,  determined 
him  vpon  that  coufm  wluch,  if  either  his  boooor  or  his  mterest  had  been 
consulted,  wmild  have  been  avoided  by  him.  An  attack  was  commenced 
vpon  the  Residency,  and,  after  a  severe  engagement,  the  Nagpore  troops 
were  defeated.  The  movements  of  Holkar's  army,  and  tbe  character  and 
circamstances  of  the  court  of  Indore,  left  little  donht  that  this  branch  of 
the  Mahratta  power  would  shortly  discover  a  paiticipation  in  the  general 
plot.  Ameer-Khan,  though  he  had  treated,  had  not  rati6ed  his  engage- 
ments ;  waiting  artfully  until  be  could  calculate  the  result  of  the  approach- 
ing conflict.  The  neotrality  of  Shidea  was  inaeeoie,  and  exposed  to  a 
thousand  risks,  from  the  continual  solicitatioos  and  tannts  with  which  that 
prince  was  assailed.  In  foct,  the  only  one  of  die  Midiratta  allies  who 
strictly  preserved  bis  fidelity  with  the  British  government  was  the  Guick« 
war.  A  war  was  now  commenced  upon  a  scale  before  which  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  European  campaign  shrink  in  comparison.  The  punishment  of 
a  petty  band  of  freehooters  had  convulsed  the  continent,  and  every  native 
power  was  upon  the  watch  to  profit  by  any  miscarriage  or  misfortune  of  tbe 
firitiBh  aiiiiy»  which  had  meraover  lo  protect  a  frontier  of  not  less  than 
S,500  miles  in  eztent.  That  ^  fbrtitude  both  of  the  troope  and  their 
noble  commander  might  be  subjected  to  every  possible  test,  the  army  was 
visited  at  this  momentous  juncture  by  an  epidemic  disorder,  denominated 
cholera  morbus,  but  resembling  tlmt  malady  only  in  some  of  its  principal 
features.  It  had  been  first  observed  about  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season 
of  1817,  at  Jessore,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  along  whose  banks  and 
those  of  its  tributary  streams  it  spread  its  fatal  course,  comprehending  tbe 
dty  of  Calcutta  in  tla  ravages.  For  about  ten  days  the  camp  waa  con* 
verted  into  an  hospital ;  tiie  deaths  amounting  to  a  tenth  of  tlie  number 
collected.  Europeans  were  attacked  less  frequently,  but  more  dangerously, 
than  natives*  As  die  army  advanced,  in  hopes  of  reaching  a  purer  air, 
each  day's  route  was  strewed  with  dead  and  dyinir.  Those  who  fell  down 
on  the  road  could  not  be  removed,  through  the  impossibility  of  finding  ade- 
quate means  of  transport.  The  malady  had  happily  expended  its  virulence, 
wlicn  the  movement  of  the  Pindarries  towards  Gwalior,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  threatened  to  demand  the  active  exertions  of  tbe  marquis  and  his 
division  in  the  field.  Tbe  late  of  Bajeerow  was  soon  brought  to  a  ains. 
The  mrch  of  the  foordi  division  of  tbe  anny,  in  less  than  a  fortniglit, 
drove  that  chief  from  Poonah,  placed  tbe  British  standard  upon, die  peish- 
wa's  palace»  and  brought  the  resources  of  a  populous  dty  into  action  for 
tbe  furtherance  of  the  campaign  against  hira. 

The  defection  of  the  Bhoosla  did  not  remain  long  unpunished.  Troops 
poured  into  Nagpore  irooi  ail  quarteis  i  and  although  no  country  could  be 
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better  adapted  to  desultory  warfare  than  the  territory  of  this  chiif,  the 
whole  being  a  continued  tract  of  mountains,  ravines,  and  jungles,  the  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  Bhoosia  state  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  iu 
lesa  than  a  mouth  from  the  Rajah's  defectkm.  After  tome  hontirtiiiii  b»» 
twien  tlie  two  eipedleiiti  of  dflfMiaiog  Appa  SthA,  «r  of  oondndiBg  a 
tmty  with  bim,  poidiaMd  by  a  taenSuBB  of  tmlory,  ywldiDg  •  M  lo- 
▼enue  of  2^47,200  rupees,  the  latter  policy  wbi  adopteil. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  it  formed  a  part  of  lord  Hastino* 
plan  to  conclude  with  tho  Holkar  durbar  a  treaty  of  concert,  similar  to 
iltat  effected  with  iSindia.  A  letter  had  accordingly  been  sent  to  the  re- 
gency, explaining  the  terms  of  the  connexion  which  it  was  the  governor 
general's  desire  to  form  with  that  state.  For  a  long  time  no  notice  was 
taken  of  thk  eommimieationy  tiU  et  length,  on  the  16th  of  November,  an 
overtnra  wm  amde  by  Toeliee  Bee,  the  regent,  who  oflbrad  to  place  him- 
ielf  and  the  young  Mulhar  Row  under  British  protection.  Before  any 
effectual  ttepa  conid  be  taken  to  profit  by  this  overture,  which  was  either 
a  feint,  or  made  without  the  concurrence  of  her  military  chiefs,  the  news 
of  the  Peishwa'a  defection  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  stirred  up  into 
fresh  commotion  the  elements  of  political  intrigue,  which  flourished  in 
great  perfection  at  this  unprincipled  court,  and  at  length  the  war  faction 
determnied  upon  engaging  the  BiUiBh  tioo|M»  which  had  arrived  m  the 
vidoity  of  the  capital  in  prosecvticii  of  the  meaaarai  agamat  the  Pindar* 
net* 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  whose  diviaioa  WBB  pwaning  the  flying  chieftain^ 
Cheettoo,  finding  that  the  latter  waa  in  communication  with  the  Holkar 
camp,  and  learning  vyhat  won  passing  at  the  court  of  Indore,  joined  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop'H  division  at  Oujein,  and  the  two  divisions  advanced  to- 
wards the  Mahratta  camp  on  the  14ith  December,  with  the  ostensible  view 
of  giving  effect  to  the  negotiatioas  than  pending  batwecn  the  doifaar  and 
the  Briikh  GovemmeBt.  While  the  two  anniea  lay  within  foarteehmilea 
of  each  other,  the  regent,  Tooleee  Baa^  waa  carried  down  to  the  banka  of 
the  Sepra  and  pat  to  death,  to  prevent  any  Intrignea  againat  the  deaparato 
course  about  to  be  pursued. 

A  few  days  after  (2l8t  December)  was  fouglit  the  decisive  battle  of 
Meheidpore,  which  was  the  most  splendid  achievement  of  the  Mahratta 
war.  The  enemy  was  drawn  up  on  the  baid<s  of  the  Seepra  in  two  lines, 
of  which  the  infantry  and  heavy  batteries  formed  Uie  first,  and  the  cavalry, 
in  maaaeB,  the  aecond.  An  advance  of  cavalry,  bono  artillery,  and  light 
infantry,  deved  the  plain,  by  fordng  the  aoattered  partiea  of  the  enemy 
across  the  fiver  to  their  main  body.  The  paaeage  of  the  Seepra  waa  eflbct- 
ed  without  any  opposition  betidea  a  powerful  cannonade,  by  the  light  bri- 
gade, the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  following.  The  banks  of  the  river, 
like  those  of  most  others  in  Malwa,  are  at  least  twenty-five  feet  high.  As 
soon  as  the  tirst  brigade  had  crossed.  Sir  Thomas  Mislop  gave  orders  for 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  along  their  whole  front.  When  the  enemy  were 
within  about  seven  hundred  yards,  a  smooth  glacis  separating  the  two  ai- 
miea.  Sir  John  Maloohn'a  diviaion  commeneed  the  attadc  on  their  left, 
which  waa  latterly  brought  forward  to  enfilade  tina  expected  operation. 
Thia  deeperate  aervice  waa  leaolntely  performed ;  the  enemy'a  infimtry 
were  driven  from  their  position,  and  their  batteries  were  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  in  face  of  a  destructive  fire  of  grape.  A  simultane* 
ous  charge  against  the  enemy's  right  was  made  by  the  British  and  Mysore 
cavalry,  wboae  rapid  movements  brought  them  into  the  rear  of  the  opposed 
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batteries.  Both  flanks  being  turned,  the  enemy  fled  (though  the  Golan- 
dauze,  or  native  ganners,  served  th(?ir  guns  to  the  last),  followed  by  the 
British  cavalry  aud  the  second  ijii<^a(le,  which  acted  as  a  reserve.  As  Sir 
TliomM  Hialcp  ateended  the  high  ground,  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  position, 
he  obaenred  their  camp  etOl  etMidiDg  in  the  hoUow.  Sir  John  Makolm 
was  ordered  to  HMnre  npoa  it,  and  the  caralry  getting  eight  of  abandoned 
the  pnranit  of  the  fugitiyea  to  the  Myaora  horse,  and  upon  raaohing  the 
camp  fSsiuid  it  deserted.  A  fire  being  unexpectedly  opeo^  upon  then  by 
the  enemy,  who  made  a  stand  in  a  position  defended  by  rayines,  the  cavalry 
waited  Sir  John  s  arrival,  whose  advance,  and  the  measures  taken  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop,  drove  the  enemy  across  the  river  by  which  their  left  tlank 
had  been  covered.  It  appears  that  this  premeditated  stand  had  been  made 
with  a  view  of  covering  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  whose  pursuit  was  now 
actively  recommenced.  Tiie  loss  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  3,000 
men.  Yonng  Holfcar,  who  waa  in  the  action*  (led  with  the  principal  bodiea 
of  hofae  ^whieh  anfiiMnd  litde,  hanng  kept  alooO*  to  AUoat.  Sixty-three 
guns,  witn  many  tumbrils  of  ammunition^  wen  abandoned  by  the  enemy; 
■ad  an  immense  booty,  laden  on  elephants,  camels,  and  huckeries,  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  Myaora  hone.  The  Brkish  loet  in  killed  and  wonnded 
was  778. 

The  power  of  Ilolkar  was  so  completely  broken  by  this  deleat,  that 
finding  his  retreat  cut  off  by  the  British  divisions  on  every  side,  and  no 
means  of  resistance  or  evasion  left  him,  he  determined  to  accept  the  best 
ternia  he  conld.  A  tiwty  waa  accordingly  signed  and  eiseented  on  the  6th 
January,  1818,  and  ita  immedmte  tSSoet  waa  viaible  in  die  altered  condnct 
of  Sindea'a  dnkwr,  whidi  theno^mrd  perfectly  acqnieaeed  in  every  ar^ 
rangement  suggested  by  the  governor-general. 

Little  now  remained  to  be  done  but  the  reduction  of  the  peiahwa,  who, 
thougli  a  fugitive,  was  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force,  commanded  by 
several  mutinous  sirdars.  Whilst  this  chief  was  chased  by  several  British 
divisions  and  detachments,  marquis  Hastings  determined  to  expel  Bajeerow 
from  the  Deccan,  to  exclude  his  family  from  influence  or  dominion,  and  to 
aonihilate  the  peishwa's  name  and  authority  for  ever.  This  strong  measure 
he  cooaidered  to  bo  wammted  by  the  oniform  oondnct  of  thia  inaidiona  ally 
for  yeara  past,  and  the  impossibility  of  bmding  Inm,  by  any  tiea  whatefer, 
to  jost  and  honourable  engagements.  His  station,  as  head  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  was,  besidea,  the  cause  of  weakness  in  the  British  relations  with  the 
other  chiefa  of  that  race.  Accordingly,  upon  the  capture  of  Sattara,  Mr 
Elphinstone  announced  (1 1th  February,  1818),  in  a  manifesto  to  the 
Mahratta  nation,  the  intention  of  the  British  government  to  restore  the 
Sattara  family  to  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  to  punish  the  long- 
continued  treachery  of  Bajoerow,  by  depriving  him  effectually  of  all  pubUc 
authority,  and  placing  his  territories  under  the  Company's  control. 

Before  ihe  ultimate  fete  of  thia  chieftain  waa  decided  in  the  field,  the 
measure  just  mentioned  acquired  firesh  recommendation  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Bhoosla.  It  will  hardly  be  credited,  that  after  the  events  which  had 
ao  recently  demonstrated  his  impotence,  and  after  sacrificing  his  army  and 
political  independence,  Appa  Saheb  should  again  enter  into  plots  against 
the  power  which  had  restored  him.  Masking  his  designs  with  the  most 
disinterested  behaviour,  and  profl"ers  of  more  than  was  demanded  from 
him,  he  secrotly  made  ])rej)aration8  for  joining  the  cause  of  Bajeerow,  and 
solicited  succour  from  that  chief,  who  despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  Nag- 
pore,    llie  route  of  the  peiahwa's  force  at  the  battle  of  Ashte,  where  his 
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sirdar,  Bapoo  Gokla,  fell,  and  the  prompt  measurea  of  the  Brituh  Resi- 
dent, destroyed  whatever  vain  hopes  might  have  been  ofaarulwd  by  Appft 
Saheb. 

The  British  forees  dnwing  roand  the  peishwa  •  net*  from  irfaieh  b 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  escq»e>  he  eommenced  a  base  species  of  ne- 
gotiation, which  was  terminated  by  the  surreader  of  Bijeerow  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  on  the  3d  Jiine»  181 B ;  and  a  residence  was  assigned  to  the  de- 
posed prince  at  Bithoor,  a  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage  near  Cawnpore>  with 
an  annual  allowance  of  £100,000 

The  military  results  of  the  whole  Maliratta  campaign  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  Between  November,  1817,  and  June,  1818,  28  actions 
were  fought  in  the  field,  and  120  forts,  many  scarcely  BCceeMble»  some 
deemed  impregnable,  fell  by  surrender,  siege,  or  storm.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  most  northern  and  the  most  southern  of  these  forts,  is  not  leas 
than  700  mOes.  The  forces  on  each  side  cannot  well  be  compared,  for 
want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  hostile  powers. 
Colonel  Blacker  has  estimated  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  armies  at 
217,000.  The  British  force  in  the  field,  including  the  auxiluiry  aud  iixe- 
gular  troops,  amounted  to  116,000,  of  which  only  13,000  were  Europeans. 

The  war  being  tims  successfully  terminated,  Lord  Hastings  did  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  the  supremacy  which  now  indisputably  belonged  to 
the  British  government :  and  here  we  may  dose  the  sketch  of  that  eztn- 
oidinary  series  of  events,  which  has  placeid  in  the  hands  of  the  British  the 
sovereignty  snd  the  des^aies  of  India.*  After  oentnries  of  war  and  anar- 
chy,  a  handful  of  distant  islanders"  has  restored,  in  a  comparatively  ahoit 
space  of  time,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  effusion  of  blood,  the  blessings 
of  external  peace  and  internal  repose  to  Hindostan  ;  and  whether  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  the  conquerors  or  the  means  by  which  it  ha**  been 
achieved,  so  mighty  and  rapid  a  change  in  the  condition  of  an  eighth  part 
of  the  human  race  has  uo  parallel  in  history.  Compared  to  the  Mussul- 
man despotism,  or  to  the  conflicting  dominations  of  petty  princes,  the  Bri- 
tish ascendancy  in  India,  notwithstanding  the  crimes  committed  in  its  fiikt 
steps  to  eminence,  is  one  of  moderation  and  beneficence ;  and  it  is  evident, 
that  with  the  continuance  of  this  character  will  be  intimately  connected 
the  duration  of  its  eiisteooe. 


CHAP.  IL^HTSICAIi  F£ATUR£S-afOUNTAINS-IlIVfiU& 

GenertU  Rmark$,2  Two  sides  of  the  inegnlar  fonr-eided  figure  which 
this  eonntry  forms  are  washed  by  the  sea,  and  the  oiher  two  afe  boimded 

by  land.  The  bay  of  Bengal,  which  washes  the  south-eastern  shore,  is  not 
so  brood  as  the  Arabian  sea,  which  laves  the  S.W*  side ;  but  the  countries 
on  the  latter  sea,  especially  towards  the  N.,  are  more  arid  and  stenle  than 
those  which  lie  along  the  former.  The  land-boundary  on  the  N.W.,  to- 
ward the  sea,  ia  flat  and  desert  ;  os  it  recedes  inland,  the  elevation  increases 
and  the  scenery  improves.  The  remaining,  or  N.E.  side  of  this  countr)*, 
from  the  termination  of  the  low  and  swampy  grounds  near  the  bay  ot 
Bengal,  is  formed  by  mountains  of  prodigious  elevation.  From  this  vast 
chain  the  two  great  rivers  of  India  have  their  eooroes,  and  flow  to  ofmosite 
points  of  the  continent.   The  countries  on  the  Indus,— the  centra]  desert, 

*  An  aoQoant  of  the  Burmeac  war  will  be  found  in  the  deseriptiou  of  the  Buroua 
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u  it  is  called, — and  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,— comprise  the  whole  of 
India  N.  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  gulf  of  Cutch  eastward  of  the  month 
of  the  Indus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  All  the  features  of  this  con- 
tinental portion  of  India  are  on  the  most  magnificent  scale ;  those  of  the 
southern  or  peninsular  part  are  less  bold,  and  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  an  island.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  that  of  the  Krishna,  in 
Ist  alMNill6%  the  E.  eoMt  Hm  imriy  in  a  itr^sht  Baii  N.  B.  wd  &  W., 
and  the  genenl  ootHneof  the  connkiy  b  that  of  a  great  ovel  hiiini  ef 
which  the  ■outhern  portion  approichM  neor  to  the  Aiahiea  wtm,  hut  ii 
clivided  frmn  it  by  a  high  land.  From  the  month  ol  the  Krishne^  A 
iiregolar  moitntain-barrier,  called  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  extends  sonthward 
at  a  varying  distance  from  the  coast,  which  is  here  for  the  most  part  sandy 
and  barren.  The  elevated  country  within  this  mountain-barrier  gets  the 
name  of  JBalaghautf  or  the  country  *  above  the  gates,'  in  opposition  to  the 
Payeenghaut,  or  country  *  below  the  gates.'  'The  name  of  Balaghaut  is 
given  to  the  whole  upland  country  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges, 
mu  CSomorin  another  monnlain^beirier  nme  paiallel  to  the  weitem 
ahoro  fat  en  extent  of  ebont  900  milee.  It  m  neeiar  to  the  eo«ia»  loftier, 
nad  ket  interrnpted  than  the  other,  and  is  called  the  West^  Olieati. 
The  termination  towarde  the  N.  is  near  the  gnlf  of  Cambay ;  and  here, 
for  a  short  distance,  the  general  slope  of  the  country  is  towards  the  W., 
where  the  valley  of  the  Nerbuddah  is  formed.  Under  the  13th  parallel, 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts  are  connected  by  a  cross  ridge,  and  the 
country  does  not  immediately  slope  down  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  this  trans- 
verse ridge,  but  forms  a  table-land  of  considerable  extent.  N.  of  the  gulf 
of  Cambay,  the  peninsnla  of  Gueret,  beaatifiilly  diverrified  wiA  hill  and 
dale,  exteada  towaida  the  gnlf  of  Cnteh.  To  the  N.  of  the  hMer  gulf, 
and  mnttmMng  negrthwarda  to  the  graat  oentral  deiert,  there  is  a  very  draofy 
ananh  called  the  Runn,  measuring  abont  S50  by  70  miles.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  describe,  in  detail,  the  great  phyaleal  featoiea  of  India ;  and 
we  shall  begin  with  the  mountains. 

The  Himolm/n  ^fountains,']  Of  the  mountainous  ranges  of  this  country, 
the  Himalaya  is  pre-eminently  the  chief.  This  chain  separates  it,  on  the  N., 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  from  Chinese  Tartary.  Commencing  at  the 
snowy  chain  of  the  Langtang,  which  runs  off  from  the  main  range  in  97*  25^ 
£.long.  and  28*  N.  let.,  it  tons  W^N.W.till  it  meeta  the  Carinnerian  range,  in 
N.  lat.  34*,  and  E.kiiig.76*.  Thenee  it  trnna  norlii,  to  86*N.]at,  whence 
tffVUig  Aweetemdiiectiott  it  mns  to  the  N.W.  frontier  of  Canbnl,  in  86*  N. 
kt.,  and  67*  E.  long.,  where  it  join*  the  Gaarian  monntahia,  or  Fvopamisan 
range,  N.W.  of  Baumeean.  Between  these  extreme  points,  comprehend- 
ing 30"  of  long,  and  8*  of  lat.,  this  immense  range  cannot  be  less  than 
2000  English  miles  in  extent.  It  is  the  celebrated  Mons  Imaus  of  the 
ancients, — that  appellation  being  the  Sanscrit  noun  hima  signifying  *  snow,' 
made  Greek.  From  the  Sanscrit  hima^  arise  the  various  appellations  given 
to  thia  chain,  of  Himadree,  UimachuU,  HimuMntU^  Himavttt,  Hmavatee. 
BmaUek^  aad  Himalatfa,  which  laat  ia  the  general'  name,  aignifying  <the 
ahode  of  anow.'  To  the  W.  of  Ceahmere,  the  Parsian  appellative,  Hin- 
doi^Kkooth,  or  *  the  Indian  mountun,*  is  substituted  for  tint  of  Hinaalaya; 
The  appearance  of  this  chain,  ai  &r  as  it  borders  Hindostan,  especially 
between  the  aonrces  of  the  Gogra  and  Gunduck,  or  from  long.  BT  to  83", 
ia  ao  imposinjrly  grand  as  to  induce  the  belief  of  ocular  deception  in  those 
who  have  witnessed  its  glories.  Hardwicke,  Elphinstone,  Jlaper,  Webb, 
Rawr,  Hodgaon  and  others,  who  have  visited  or  explored  Uiis  mighty 
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range,  seem  to  Imve  been  utterly  lost  in  astonishment,  when  it  waa  first 
disclosed  to  their  vievir*  The  stupenUous  eleFation  of  these  heights, — the 
magnificence  and  fwittty  of'  tbdr  loftf  8iiumitB»— aii»rp  and  pointed 
peoka  nairing  aoMimo  firom  lirood  bol  lofty  boacii  ihc  dassluig  brightneaa 
of  tlirir  anowy  mantle,  when  illumined  by  the  rays  of  an  almoat  tropical 
aeilt— and  the  awftil  and  undistarbed  repose  which  reigns  amidst  their 
eternal  solitudes,  fill  the  mind  with  admirHtion  atid  astonishment,  which 
no  laneruape  can  express.  The  unparalleled  scene  is  best  observed  in  tlio 
clear  soft  lit^ht  whii  h  prevails  between  dawn  and  sun-rise,  misty  exhala- 
tions hiding  it  duiiug  the  heat  of  the  day ;  the  sun  gilds  the  pinnacles 
of  the  aoowy  moBoteiBa,  long  belbie  it  la  viiOile  to  l3k»  fnhabitanta  of  the 
plan ;  end  lights  them  up  again  at  the  dose  of  the  day  while  darkncai 
pervades  all  the  lower  legioiiB*  Tina  stopendous  barrier  of  mountains,  did 
not  the  light  of  sdence  teach  us  otberwiae»  aught  easily  be  supposed  to 
be  the  bound  of  our  earthly  abode, — the  8tepi»as  bishop  HoboT  bcantifhlly 
expresses  it,  of  God's  everlastiiic^  temple. 

Though  Imaiis  and  Emod/i.s  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  as  ranf^es 
clothed  iu  perpetual  snow,  yet  they  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  their 
nel  heigbt.  The  Hindoos  were  equally  ignorant  of  their  elevation  ;  and 
aa  to  the  modema,  ihoogh  the  combined  testinumy  of  several  travellen,  m 
Andrada,  Grueber,  Dorville,  Bemier,  Fnyte,  Dssaderi,  ead  Csenaao^  had 
established  the  fi^t  of  their  great  elevation,— ^thou^rh  Il<mncl  liad  stated 
that  they  rose  considerably  above  the  horizon,  when  viewed  from  the 
plains,  at  the  distance  of  150  miles, — though  the  illustrious  Jones  had 
declared  that  the  mountain  Clmtnuhui  was  distinetly  visible  at  a  distance 
of  244  miles, — and  finally,  thougii  Bogle  and  Turner,  in  crossing  tlie 
Himabyn  from  Bengal  to  Lean  and  Tishooloomboo,  had  borne  witnet.8 
to  the  fact,  by  their  own  experienoe»— yet  all  theae  taatimonies  passed 
nnheeded.  Philosophers  and  their  followeia,  reporing  in  perfect  aeen- 
rity  on  the  theoriea  of  Bouguer,  Kirwan,  and  Leslie^which,  bnilt  on 
a  few  partial  fa<  ts,  pretended  to  fix  with  tnailM>m««^^l^  md  therefore, 
as  they  inferred,  infallible  accuracy,  limits  of  congelation  for  every  lati- 
tude of  the  globe — believed  that  no  mountains  could  equal,  nmoh  h-ss 
excel,  the  Andes;  and  Mont  Blanc,  in  Savoy,  was  unceasingly  pro- 
claimed ss  the  bftiest  snmmit  in  tJie  old  continent,  though  interior  to 
Chimboraao  by  nearly  6000  feet.  The  height  of  the  Himalaya  had  not 
indeed  been  hitherto  ascertained  by  actual  measnreraent ;  and  theiefine 
it  was  believed,  that  though  it  might  perhaps  equal  the  Alps,  it  most  pro- 
bably did  not  Hurpass  tliem.  Colonel  Crawford  sounded  the  firet  alarm, 
by  the  actual  m.-asurenient  of  several  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  Nepaul. 
The  second  and  third  alarms  were  given  by  Colebrook  ami  Wel»b.  The' 
matter  now  became  serious;  the  theory  was  in  danirer,  and  it  wan  felt 
a  matter  of  incnmbent  duty  to  defend  it  agaiiist  such  audac  ious  htatcnuMits. 
The  task  was  therefore  undertaken  by  one  theorist  in  the  Quarterly  re- 
view, whilst  Leslie  boldly  declared  hie  otter  disbelief  m  the  meaaorements 
of  colooel  Webb,  and  affirmed  that  the  peaka  of  the  Himalaya  might  per- 
haps rise  to  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet,  but  could  not  exceed  it.  The 
chief  objections  were  founded  on  the  want  of  barometrical  meMniements, 
—the  too  f^-rcat  distances  of  the  measuring  stations,— tlm  uncertainty  of 
terrestrial  retraction, — aiul  above  all,  th.;  inconsistency  ot  such  altitudes 
With  the  received  doctrine  of  isothermal  lines,  and  the  bcln-vcd  limits  of 
inferior  oong^tion,  which  latter  were  stated  as  curves  gradually  dimin- 
tshing  m  height  from  the  eqnator  to  the  poles  all  over  the  globe.  All  these 
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oljecti<ni8  w<»re  answered  and  confuted  by  Webb ;  who,  in  order  to  evince 
Utt  truth  of  his  measurementa,  ascertained  the  elevation  of  the  Nitee 
pass,  by  a  seriee  of  observations  made*  with  four  difterent  barometers  on 
the  21st  of  August,  1818,  to  be  1G,814  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea. 
Not  H  vj^stigeof  snow  appeared  on  the  crest  of  t)ie  pass,  nor  on  a  nhoul' 
der  of  tlie  mountain  3UU  feet  liigher.  By  this  stubboni  experimental  fact, 
the  limit  of  inferior  congelation  in  31"  N.  lat.  was  demonstrated  to  be 
more  tlian  17,200  feet  aboTO  the  level  of  the  Ma,  or  6000  feet  higher  than 
that  sttOed  in  LeaHe's  tablea,  and  1468  fiset  higher  dian  the  limit  on  the 
aide  of  Cbintborazo.  The  same  aeientiflc  observer,  who  spent  several 
yeara  in  diligently  exploring  the  receaaea  and  elevationa  of  this  elo- 
I'ated  repon,  afterwards  published  a  memoir  on  the  province  of  Kema- 
oon,  wherein  the  elevations  of  260  places  were  fixed,  both  banmiotrically 
an<l  geometrically,  where  both  could  be  done ;  and  by  llie  latter  mode, 
where  from  the  extreme  height — as  in  the  case  of  the  peaks — the  former 
could  not  he  attempted.  Every  precaution  was  adopted  by  Mr  Webb  to 
])refent  mlatahe,  and  preclude  error,  that  acienoe  oonld  anggeat.  Ezperl- 
menta  on  terreetrial  refraction,  firom  1-lOth  to  l-20th  were  made,  to  de- 
termine what  allowance  should  be  made  in  the  intercepted  arch,  and  l-lSth 
was  fbond  as  the  mean  under  which  the  extreme  diftrencea  were  leaat. 
Subsequently  to  this  survey  of  the  province  of  Kemaoon  by  Webb,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  government,  another  survey  of  the  province  of  Gur- 
whal,  or  Sirinagur,  was  made  by  INIessrs  Hodgson  and  Herbert,  inider 
the  same  sanction,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  altitudes  of  the  Hi- 
malaya mountains  in  that  district,  in  the  same  way  as  Webb  bad  done  in 
thoae  of  Kemaoon.  Thia  anrrey  was  not  finished  till  1621.  It  pieacnta 
» list  of  202  elevationa,  amoogat  which  are  60  peaka.  SnocesaiTO  aureya 
have  also  been  made  by  Mr.  Gerard,  by  order  of  the  Company,  from  1818 
to  1823  incluaiTe,  in  the  provinoe  of  Khoonawoor,  bordering  on  Ladank; 
and  these  have  B]>peared  successively  in  tlie  Asiatic  Magazine,  in  tbe  Lon- 
don Asiatic  Journal,  and  in  Brewster's  Philosophical  Journal.  All  the 
elevations  that  ccluld  be  taken  barometrically  were  so  ;  but  every  person 
knows  that  those  of  the  lofty  peaks  caimot  be  ascertained  in  tliat  way, 
and  can  only  be  meaanrad  geometrically  firom  elevated  atationa,  whose 
altitndea  have  been  prenonaly  fixed  by  the  haromeler.  By  theae  different 
aonreya  of  Wehb,  Uodgaon,  Herbert,  and  Gerard,  all  the  peaka  of  that 
portion  of  the  Himalaya,  extending  from  78"  34'  4"  E.  long,  and  31°  53' 
N.  lat.  to  81"  2'  £.  long.,  and  29»  49"  43"  N.  lat.,  have  been  determined 
with  the  utmost  possible  exactness.  From  these  memoirs,  and  the  ele- 
vations taken  by  Crawford  on  the  Nepaul  frontier,  and  four  others  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dhawalaghir  iu  1814,  taken  by  Captain  Blake,  we  subjoin 
the  following  table,  with  the  authorities  for  each 
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91.  BMwagpass,  S.  of  SooogOMun,         ....  UJW 

90.  Lapeha  pass  from  Shealkar  to  Soorma,  ...  ].1,n?5 

3Qk  Tuogrong  do.  from  Marang  to  Nisong,         .  13,73U 


No.  1.  of  Table  I.  was  obsenred  by  Oeraid  from  Haogarangin  ISSS.  **  I  stood  on  the  ereat  at  noon," 
says  he.  "  the  thenDometer  85  degrees  ;  in  front  was  a  granitic  range  of  most  desolate  aspect.  Not  a 
blade  of  regetatioo  visible  ;  the  snow  itself  only  findinfr  n  restinj^  place  nt  10,000  feet.  Beyond  it,  through 
a  brealc,  were  B«cn  snowy  moontaias,  pale  with  distance,  appearing  to  rise  oat  of  the  table-land  on  the 
banks  o#  Indus ;  and  ftm  IIm  MtglM  oI  alUtnde  which  I  obaar?«d,  ttieir  pale  onUine,  aad  IIm 
broad  margin  of  the  snow,  they  cannot  be  less  elerated  than  29,000  feet  The  Impression 
which  their  Uint  cload.lil(e  appearance  learaa  on  the  mind  of  tiw  spectator  who  views  them  on 
MM  rrngb  or  tlw  koriM,  Inwnai*  Mb  to  munf.  II  to  Ub*  9antM^w  tora  asM,  bat  af 
which  the  idea  retained  Is  vague  and  ilUdefined,  appearing,  throngh  the  dimness  of  distance  ■• 
oluects  mingiinf  with  the  sUea.  As  I  liad  do  time  nor  place  for  fixing  tiieir  position,  I  adoptad 
RanboUimiitaB  af  iwtfad  lenaaab  lha  rwoMi  «r  whMi  OmM  glf«  aa  ifprariiiMlloa  to  thalr 
lieight."  He  observed  it  also  frnm  the  pass  of  Keobmng,  and  says,  that  it  was  so  completely  rnverai 
with  snow  that  not  a  rode  was  disUnguisliable  even  by  a  telaaoopa  of  laiga  OMgnifylaff  power,^ 
IL  was  flMaMvat  Amb  dUhNOt  ataiHona  by  wabb,  and  Ma  meaaoianMBti  hara  basB  cooAnnad  by 
those  of  Captain  Blake  in  ISM,  on  the  same  principle  and  at  similar  dlstancet,  and  the  avera^^e  dif- 
ference U  not  100  fael^— ^0.  a  is  given  at  ajBSO  by  Webb,  and  85^889  by  Hodgson  and  Herbert.  The 
iaaib»twtM  twaniw— totod^UgMgtftBtottwtoMa.— Jfa  laaaeioatoba  thapaak.  4 
miles  to  the  N.  of  Kedamauth  temple,  and  whose  height  is  given  by  Webb,  at  22,810  feet,  difference 
SB  /aat.  ttia  danomisated  the  SooaMrso  Fwrha  or '  great  mountain  Maroo,'  an  apptUatloo  oomnon 
wftti  tba  Hhidaoa  to  very  lofty  moonlalna.  Its  angle  of  altitude  abova  that  temple^  toV  U^tV,  and  It  to 
elevated  above  it  11,0G2  feet,  the  temple  itself  being  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.— .Nia.  90^  to  not  more  thu 
5  miles  from  the  temple  of  Oangootree,  and  is  elevated  12,566  feet  above  it-  Its  angle  ot  altitude  from 
Oangoutree  must  be  enormous.— A'm.  21, 88,  and  85,  are  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Oan. 
gas,  though  not  more  than  from  6  to  6  milaa  dtotant,  and  surround  the  snowy  vale  from  which  it  emer. 
ges  — A'o.  24.  is  given  at  88,468  feet  by  Gerard,  or  812  feet  leas  than  the  table  from  Hodgson.  This  vast 
mountain  rises  to  the  height  of  U,GG2  feet  above  the  Speetee  which  is  %va«hed  by  its  base.  Such  an 
itoivatfaa  tarn  the  immediate  bank  of  a  river  has  no  parallel  in  any  mountidn  of  the  globe,  so  far  as 
known  to  u%  —Kos.  30,  38,  39,  and  41  belong  to  the  Oangoutree  valley,  and  are  like  No.  20.  invisible 
from  the  plains  of  Hiodostan.— A'o.  45.  is  the  huge  Ruidong  peak,  whidi  at  the  distance  of  only  5  miles 
from  the  village  of  Ribe,  near  the  Baspa,  makes  an  angle  of  97  degraas  with  the  horiaon,  and  an  elevation 
of  I3,tl-2  feet  above  that  place  — A'o  47.  or  the  Pyramid  peak,  was  dlstnnt  only  14,900  feet  from  Hodg- 
son  and  Herbert's  station  near  the  great  suow.bed  of  tiie  Ganges,  and  liad  an  angle  of  elevation  of  about 
SdagnaaaadSiaifMtafbalghtabavalhatoatollfla  Tafonnapraparidaaorthelnipofltaffatpav. 
anee  of  such  a  snowy  peak,  seen  at  so  short  a  distance  and  with  such  an  angle  of  elevation.  It  must  be 
ramarked  that,  if  even  when  viewed  from  the  plains  of  Hiodostan  at  angles  of  elevation  of  ooa  and  one 
nd  m  balf  dagraaa,  the  HtaMdayMi  parta  ttmrnAagynrmmtf  Uilw  aiafflato  iwigaaaf  inaimhdiw,  iMpIra 
the  mind  with  ideas  of  their  grandeur,  even  at  so  great  a  distance,  how  much  more  sablima  anilfhay 
appear,  when  their  whole  bnlk  casadin  mow  from  the  baae  to  the  summit  at  oooe  Alls  the  eyCi  Itttltoto 
tba  totaf  twr,  to  anfey  tfca  plwawaf  <a«toi|itolli  aa  wiflliiniH  m  oljact  aa  >  — w-dad  paak  rto. 
lT)g  to  the  height  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  at  the  short  horizontal  distance  of  only  2|  miles.— ATo. 
48.  is  tha^iigh  conical  peak  at  tha  aonrot  of  tho  Baspa^Aoi  fiO.  la  tha  highest  pMk  of  the  Jnmuotrea 
iMga  I*  Ikt  aiM  af  tha  IHrW  OHga.  «b*  Bito  bfSMh  «r  Ika  J«aua^Mar.  W,  aa^  flO^  b^ 
htgattnaifaakid'aamtain  between  the  sources  of  tha  Tonsa  and  Rupin.— No.  60  is  tlie  elevation  of 
Ik*  lllniloaliiaiifc  paaka  taken  by  Macartnaj,  ab«va  tha  nrilay  of  Peshawar.  Bat  that  valley  itaelf 
aMWt bataMthMlBOOtoatabovatta tonal «f flw  ■■«»  MdaoMaquenUytkaiMato  balgbtoTthaaa 
peaks  must  be  98,000  fett—No.  68.  This  peak  waa  aifpased  by  Fraser  to  be  the  highest  in  the  valley 
of  tha  B«glilrathaa»  wad  to  ba  fhr  higher  than  Boondarpaodi,  which  waa  aappoaed  by  Barrow  in  his  re. 
tiawaf  g>iii,  to  ba  tSjOOO  fcat  high,  as  had  baan  prarloosly  detennload,  batemniaously,  by  Webb, 
who  had  placed  it  83  minutes  too  far  N.  fhmi  Us  polad  «t  abservation.  T%a  ascertained  height  in  tha 
tobia,  baa  proved  that  Fraaer  and  Barrow  were  both  wrang.— A'o.  03.  makaa  an  aa^  of  88  dagrasa 
fbovathapatataf  SUpke.  East  of  Porkhyai,  tha  bank*  of  the  Satl^  are  Mstlad  on  both  sides,  with 
.  aoaeaaslan  ot dMrp  mowy  pinoades  more  than  80,000  feet  high.  Respecting  the  amount  of  terrestrial 
.afhMtloo  raqnired  in  tlie  intercepted  space  between  the  point  of  observation  and  the  viaibio  object, 
dbdgson atatas  the  amount  of  it  in  the  plains  to  be  one  llth  of  the  intoroaptad  space,  and  la  stations 
myiigftP* T/OOO ta ligDBO ttot Wh ar aawly we ITUi o»tfca lliiiiplii ifMiL  ThtMMWior 
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«lA«Bttoo,iaftcl,  dteraMM  from  one  Uth  in  the  piaiM  to  one  81  In  tte  moonlidiM^  and  In  no  cm*  li 
tlw  T«frielfon  In  ^wlnf  n  mow  y  pvakfrom  an  alginUoo  of  IWOfiMtao  gmft  w  om  lOthof  tkt  an, 

n-hili>  tho  di.itance  also  U  never  60. 
Hm  table  of  the  panes  No.  n.,drtcnninedianMetcaae«bytbe)MkroaMtar,aemat*glTearaadorH>aM 
•  Meaertte«l0«alloaortherid|(eetiMaMalvw,a8teeoa«lMOMi«4{MtlM^ 

i>f  thf  jtxgum  or  ridgp.  It  i<i  M\et*  and  not  the  peaks  whirh  9\ve  tome  idea  of  the  mean  elevation  of  the 
rauf e  which  is  itself  the  base  of  the  peaks,  which  rise  much  hif  her  in  some  raqfas  above  their ' — t 
dtate  basd  than  tn  others.  It  Is  flroB  paring  the  f^eratloa  of  ttie  paesee  with  the  peak*  that  w« 
ran  fnrm  tome  idt>a  of  Uie  proportioMlaalavationof  both,— the  latter  heiiif?  the  ciilmiiuitintr  points,  aai 
the  funner  the  minima  points  of  tha  cwat  In  tha  Alps  and  the  Cancasus  the  relation  of  the  Bdaiauai 
orenaklstothecafaBinatlDffpolirtiaaltoS,orthelatteraredoaUateeloTatlniiafllMfaff^  B«t 
in  the  Himalaya,  f;ir  iis  .ifr-t  rvod,  the  crest  Ls  to  thf  )M>akA  as  1.  to  1  R  From  the  table  of  mouiitA;:i 
passes  it  appears  that  the  mean  height  of  tlie  chain  is  upwards  of  17(000  feet*  and  not,  as  Hamboldt 
iaiaffaMa,onlyeqaal  tothaealnbiBtinfr  points  eftba  Alps:  far thair higlMst eahnfaMthig  point,  MeiMt 
Blanc,  Ih  not  iri,O0O  feet,  and  all  tlie  rest  are  below  15,rii)d  foi-t,  except  M>iunt  Roca.  All  tlie  pauw^ 
below  Ifi^oOO  feet  do  not  belong  to  the  main  crest,  but  to  the  lateral  ridgea  or  ribe  prqjecting  from  tha 
spine,  and  to  the  soothem  ridfe  of  the  Himalaya,  which  Is  the  lowest  part  of  the  whole  rauf*.  Ham. 
boldt  a.'signs  nt  iir  12,0(X)  feet  aa  the  mean  elevation  of  the  rrtst  of  the  Andes.  But  ihi's  i  ,iu  only  b« 
applied  to  the  Andes  of  Qoito  ;  but  the  mean  elevatiea  of  the  passes  of  the  Andes  of  Titicai-a  is  fram 
I\090  to  IS,I95  feet,  and  aran  this  to  atfll  mora  than  fiOOO  feci  lower  than  tha  naui  height  of  tha 
IIiiiialn> nil  range.  It  must  be  nilrnittt  il,  liowever,  that  where  mountains  form  gronpa PC Claalaf%OTd 
not  a  otatiDuuua  line,  it  is  iropowuble  to  detormine  the  mean  height  from  passes 

A*e.  10  to  the  most  aaotem  paas  maaanred  bjr  Webb.  TUdtlaeote  toatthaoorthamfiMitof  theraagv 
in  Clilneiiian  Tartaiy.  I'-iit  l>eyoud  Takklacote  another  raug:e  mu?t  be  crossed  before  we  can  arrive 
at  the  valley  of  the  JUaosaroar  lake,  and  at  the  station  of  Qurdun  or  Gharewdhoon,  the  abode  of  • 
Cbbicoa  depoty.— 3  Haa  to  tha  W.  af  tUa,  aM  to  tha  Ughaat  pMi  crasad  hitherto  nest  tothnt 
attained  by  Dr  Gi  rard  — .Vt>.  8  was  not  crossed  tii!  1S27.  It  Ue«  E.  of  the  Nitee  pAss.atil  a  il.-iy'a 
Journey  N.  of  Milam  village  in  the  porgonnah  of  Juwahir,  the  most  northern  station  of  the  Juwahir 
BholiyM.  AaHatbartwaanaahtof^indtopesittoatoacalattepaMthhasalrtM^captotoMenaew, 
tAvanc«d  to  it,  and  found  it  to  t<e  loftier  than  those  of  Kitce  and  Takklacote  crossed  by  \V<  bh  U 
to  «tt  the  road  to  Cortope  or  Oertokh ;  and  betweeu  it  and  this  pass  are  .several  ridgee  of  equal  eleva. 
ttaa.  The  whole  epaee  to  deetitoto  of  vegetation,  the  road  befaig  for  one  march  on  this  aide  of  tha 
pas-  more  than  10<n>  frft  above  that  line  where  shrubs  of  rmv  kind  are  fuund.  This  pais  Is  practii  aMo 
only  two  months  in  tiie  year.  During  the  rest  it  is  blocked  up  by  the  snow.  Notwithstanding  the 
diflbioltiea  of  tha  Joanie]p,howovar,tlito  tothaaiastAvtaaiitodpais  throoghont  tta  whole  ranga  hy 
the  Bholiya  traders.  It  U  ciiriiputc'l  that  nhovc  T»>^t  ^heep,  the  only  beasts  of  burden  laed  in  t^o 
Himalaya  country,  pau  tius  mountain  annually,  importtog  about  9  or  10,000  maunds  of  salt  and  borax. 
Hara  «•  hM«  MMther  praof  aMo^it  n*ay  «f  the  aboudllr  of  datarsintaw  hr  nero  taitt^ 
rior  line  of  perpetual  snow,  n.s  at  this  elevation  of  17,7^0  feet  the  pass  is  twn  mouths  free  from  flMNT^ 
A'o.  i  leads  Irom  the  valley  of  Sooognauro,  over  the  range  to  the  N.W.  iutu  the  Speetee  of  Ladanfc,ajld 
to  tNaMiidoariydiaenlt,iaO«ard«xperl«MadtobtoeeBlto<hacouiMiMeaaittf 

The  pa»9  of  Neilunff,  from  the  source  of  the  Bha-'^pa  to  the  Jhannevie,  was  notatMBptrd  by  Gerard, 
as  18  persons  had  periahed  in  the  attempt  some  time  previous.  Mr  U.  J.  Cetwd  had  two  of  his  ser. 
vaato  Inma  to  daaih  la  my  day  to  the  ghotal  p— ,  when  ho  tnmt  tttln  Saptomhar,  IMOl 
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StoHotu 
(i-balaru, 
C  hanffshil,  . 
Kedar  Kants, 
fhoor  Peak, 
Whartoo, 
'iuuirru, 
Soorkanda, 
C'handpoor, 


rnt. 
14,302 
19,871 

1«,6H!) 
W,I4U 
10,673 
10,102 
9,271 
8,M1 


Stationi. 

Burat, 

Bbadra.!, 
Bt'ekth.e,  . 
(all-math, 
(Janffolee,  . 
Jylurk,  . 
Sehanrunpoor, 
Afsolghur, 


7.5in 

7,0<»H 

Mi  J 
5,80  f 
4.Hj4 
1.019 


Yet  lofty  aa  the  Himalaya  i»,  we  dare  not  abaoltttely  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
highest  on  the  face  of  the  glohe.  There  m  nmoa  to  helioTe  that  the  Cen- 
trd  and  Northern  Himalaya,  or  ihe  CaUlaa  and  the  Mooz  Tagler,  are  atill 
mofe  atapendona.^    It  ia  atid  that  gnoiaa  ia  the  prevalent  rock  in  the 


'  Alihouf  h  there  waa  little  anew  when  Moorcroft  croeaed  the  Himalaya,  and  noae 
when  Webft  rtsftrd  it,  the  Cfdllaa  ridge  wm  eormed  witli  It.    A  range  of  atnpondMu 

inoiiiitnhm.  Rsy^  -  in  ort,  \vh<»n  descending  th«  Nltiy  pass,  to  Dab.i,  boundod  tlto 
plain  Ix'fore  us,  whtrac  ruggtMl  aidea  and  aununita  were  appuivntly  very  thickly  coiWfii 

wlUitoMw.   UaMliiff%«  gOTgwof  tiraCaillai^M  tblfikandt^ 
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Himalaya.  This  is,  however,  as  yet,  but  mere  conjecture,  as  tlie  geological 
composition  of  that  range  has  been  but  very  partially  examined  by  minei-al- 
ogists.  If  it  be  afiirmed^  from  the  want  of  grauite,  that  the  Himalaya  is 
not  a  primiUire  Tange,  but  one  of  aeeoQdarjr  fonnation,  to  m&  the  language 
«f  the  Wemman  aelMol,  the  same  may  he  affinned  of  the  Andee.  Sand- 
atone  has  been  found  at  16»700 ;  ammonitea  at  16,500 ;  and  limeatone 
at  upwards  of  20,000  feet  of  elevation. 

Thie  inimenae  moontainona  belt  is  composed  of  two  regiona^— 4he 
snowy  and  the  woody ;  and  is  of  various  breadths.  That  of  the  woody 
rec^ion  ih  60  miles  of  average  depth  ;  the  snowy  is  from  70  to  80  miles 
broad,  and  is  seen  at  immense  distances  ;  namely,  from  Fatna,  Anopshere, 
the  plains  of  Paiiuiput  and  Karnawl,  places  varying  from  180  to  226 
miles  distance,  i  rom  Patna  they  appeal'  as  a  continuous  line  of  snowy 
cliSkf  extending  through  two  points  of  the  compass ;  while  at  an  equal 
dietancei  Chunbefaao^  the  higheet  of  the  Andei,  is  leen  aa  a  tingle  point, 
the  raet  of  the  ConUUeraa  being  inviaible.  The  Himahiyan  glene,  for  the 
most  part,  run  perpetulimlar  to  the  range,  or  from  N.N.E.  and  N.£>  to 
&S.W.  and  S.W.  The  face  exposed  to  the  N.W.  is  invariably  ru^ed,  ' 
and  tlie  opposite  one  facing  the  S.E.  is  shelving.  On  the  declivity  towards 
the  N.W.  the  trees  grow  at  elevations  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  those 
on  the  opposite  face.  Tlie  general  height  of  the  forest  on  the  southern  face 
of  the  Ilunalaya  is  about  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  oaks  and 
piues  reach  that  altitude  ;  birches  ascend  a  few  feet  higher ;  and  juniper  has 
beenaeengiEOwingat  13,300  foot  of  elevntion.  The  extreme  height  df  cnlti- 
Tation  on  the  aonthem  abpe  ia  10,000  feet ;  the  bigheat  habitation  9,600. 
On  the  northern  alope  TiUages  aie  fooad  at  13,000  foot;  enltivation  at 
13,600  ;  fine  budi  tnee  at  14,000 ;  and  furze  at  17,000.  Further 
towards  lake  Manasarovara,  crops  and  bnahes  thrive  at  still  greater  eleva- 
tions. Throughout  the  Himalaya  it  is  said  that  little  granite  has  yet  been 
delectetl ;  the  most  extensive  rock  being  gneiss  ;  a  circumstance  which,  if 
true,  will  we  suppose,  lead  geologists  to  assert,  that  the  present  Himalayas, 
vast  as  they  are,  are  but  secondary  to  some  more  mighty  formaticm  that 
once  existed,  or  may  still  exist.  It  has  been  asserted  that  no  volcanoes 
occur  in  the  whole  conrBO  of  this  chain ;  but  we  subjom  in  a  note  an  ac- 
count of  some  yoleanic  appeaiaaoes,  extracted  from  a  letter  in  Dr  Brew- 
eter*8  *  Journal  of  Science,'  dated  Thoonke  Pumeah,  13th  June,  1825/ 
The  diief  mineral  productions  hitherto  found  in  this  chain  are :  Milpliur, 
alnn,  plumbago,  bitumen,  gypsum,  potstone,  boffax,  rock-salt,  gold  dust, 
copper,  lead,  uron,  antimony,  and  manganese. 

frost  at  night  was  intense ;  beds  of  frozen  snow  filled  the  ravines,  while  splashes  of 
half-melted  siiuw  were  found  in  various  phucs.  On  ths  N.  side  of  the  Miuisurovara 
lake,  it  snowed  frum  midnight  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  lotii  Au^Mist, 
and  the  tents  were  oovered  two  inches  deep  with  It,  Mr  Webb— who  viewed  the  tublc- 
land  running  between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Caillas,  from  the  northern  projection  of 
the  NitM  paia -calculated  ita  lowiwt  part,  or  the  bed  of  the  Sutluj,  to  be  14,1^24  feet 
•Hove  th«  MB,  md  only  1971  ftet  lofwer  than  his  station,  from  which  the  river  was  15 
miles  in  direct  distance.  This  indir^ite^  a  very  gradual  and  comparatively  small  de- 
■oeut,  and  also  the  superior  altitude  of  the  Caillas  ridg«,  which  appeared  stupendous 
tboof  h  deratvd  from  so  lofty  a  baae^ 

*  'Ihe  mountniii  in  which  tlu-se  volcanir  rtppoarances  were  discovereil  is  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  Turneah  district,  and  is  visible  occaaionaUy  frum  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Burhunpooter,  &  of  the  Garrow  hills,  and  also  from  Bhongilpore.  *<  Several  yrart 
ago,"  says  the  writer,  "  when  examining  this  p<'ak  from  1). .  iih  itt.i,  with  a  good  ttJe- 
scope,  1  observed  a  singular  looking  hssure  in  the  side  of  it  so  remarkable,  that  I  took 
s  sketeh  of  it  at  the  time.  1  tbink  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  an  extinguished 
crater;  and  if  thn  smoke  actually  |>r(icpt'<ls  jV-jin  a  volcano,  it  iiv.w  even  be  the  one  in 
action,  as  it  b  on  the  L.  side  of  the  peak,  and  the  peak  might  prevent  this  appearapce 
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The  Ghauls.']  After  the  Himalaya,  there  are  haiUly  any  otUer  moan- 
tains  in  India,  that  will  bear  being  mentioned,  M  foniUDg  jny  thug  lUl* 
characteristic  general  features  of  tbb  npon.  Tbe  dMm  of  InUa  commonly 
(iMcribed  under  the  appellttion  of  tho  StMteni  GAonte,  commences  in  tbe 
8.  aboafc  N.  kt.  11*  to  the  N.  of  the  Cavery,  and  extends  with  little 
int^'H-uption  or  comparative  deviation  from  a  straight  line,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Krishna,  in  N.  lat.  16",  separating  the  two  Camatics ;  the  one  named 
tbe  Carnatic  Balaghaut  (the  true  Carnatic) ;  the  other  the  Camatic  Pay- 
eenghaut,  extending  along  the  coast  of  Coromandel/  The  exact  height 
of  this  ridge  along  its  whole  course  has  not  been  ascertained,  which  is  ra- 
ther extraordinary ;  but  its  general  ekntiim  la  known  to  be  conridanUy 
lom  than  that  of  the  Weileni  Ghants.  About  latitude  of  Mediae, 
which  is  the  higlieet  pert,  it  ia  estimated  at  3,000  feet ;  and  the  table-land 
of  Bangalore,  towards  Ooscottah,  which  is  within  the  chain,  is  more  than 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  the  rivers  that  have  their  sources 
in  the  upper  table-land  universally  decline  towards  the  E.,  it  proves  the 
superior  elevation  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  they  are  by  far  the  most 
abrupt  in  their  ascent.  The  geology  of  tliese  mountains  is  very  imper- 
fiectly  known;  but  the  chief  rock  is  said  to  be  a  granite,  coneltting  of 
felda^  and  quarta,  with  daik  green  mica,  in  a  small  proportion  to  the 
other  two  ingredients.  The  rc^  appear  stratified ;  but  tbe  strata  are 
very  much  broken  and  confused^Tbe  chain  of  the  Western  Ghauts  is 
better  defined  than  die  other,  as  it  exten<ls  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Tuptee  or  Surat  river,  where,  !H)wever,  it  does  not  terminate  in  a  point  or 
promontory  ;  but  departing  from  its  meridional  course,  it  bends  eastwanl 
in  a  wavy  line  parallel  tu  that  river,  and  is  afterwards  lost  among  the  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boorhanpoor.  In  its  line  along  the  IViptee,  this 
ridge  forms  sevenl  rinnts  or  passes,  from  which  there  is  a  descent  into  the 
low  land  of  Candei£.  In  their  whole  extent  the  Western  Ghauts  mdude 
13  degrees  of  latitude,  with  the  exception  of  a  break  in  the  ridge,  about 
16  miles  wide,  in  the  latitude  of  Fsniany,  throogh  which  the  river  FMuenj 

being  seen  from  the  southward,  la  the  early  part  of  February,  1826,  early  in  th« 
mmriiing,  just  aa  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon,  1  observed  a  thick  cloud,  apparently 
•moke,  TvAng  perpendicularly  from  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  which,  after 
Moending  to  a  considerable  height  in  a  dense  column,  took  an  easterly  direction  from 
the  upper  part  of  it,  as  if  it  liinl  been  carried  u^vay  by  the  wind,  detached  psirts  of  it 
being  separated  iilba  small  white  clouds.  The  column  of  smoke  continued  to  exhibit 
the  same  aspect  M  w1i«n  ft  wm  lint  seen,  and  exactly  reetmMed  the  moke  of  a  fieree 
Are,  after  ascending  far  above  the  influence  of  the  propelling  power.  At  this  time  tbe 
atmosphere  was  t>eautifully  clear  for  many  successive  days;  and  the  appearance  above 
deeeribed  continued  predaely  the  same,  only  at  times  the  eolamn  of  mioke  seemed  to 
be  larger  and  more  dense  than  at  othern,  hut  always  rising  straight  np,  as  if  rushing 
from  a  crater,  and  the  top  always  dis|)er»ing  in  the  air  ou  reaching  a  certain  height. 
Figure  to  yourself  a  vast  column  of  smoke  rushing  violently  from  the  due  uf  a  strong 
furnace,,  black  at  the  bottom,  and  burning  clearer  as  it  ascends,  and  the  wind  dispersing 
the  top  of  the  shaft  when  it  rises  alwre  the  influence  of  tbe  fire,  and  you  will  have  its 
appearance  in  a  tVw  wonln.  The  {leuk  on  which  this  phenomenon  is  seen,  is  that  re^ 
markable  rocky  one  due  N.  of  Uungapaunee,  and  the  most  elevated  of  the  whole  rango 
fremtlMnee.  But  I  amof  opinion  that,  if  ft  ivaUylioa^roleaDo^  thoevMnrlsaitaated 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  highest  point,  because,  when  the  smoke  was  seen,  the  peak  on 
our  side  was  distinctly  visible,  and  the  smoke  seemed  to  me  behind  iL  It  is  probable 
that  some  lower  eminence,  concealed  from  tis  by  the  highest  point,  may  be  the  seat  of 
it.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  appearances  now  described  can  arise  from 
n  cloud,  as  it  is  not  usual  for  clouds  to  retain  tne  very  same  form  and  shape  for  months 
together,  nor  to  appear  in  the  noM  identical  spot.  The  summits  of  all  the  other  peaks 
remained  dear  and  bright  as  nsaal  during  the  whole  tiuM  that  tho  •aaoko  was  oh- 
senred.** 

'  The  term  ghaut  properly  signifit^  a  pass  through  a  range  hi^h  hiUi^  bnt  the 
name  has  been  transferred  to  the  mountainous  chains  tlaat  support  the  ocoWsl  taUa* 
laud  In  the  &  of  lodl^. 
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flow*  to  the  Wcatcrn  ocean  from  At  {mmBoe  of  CoinbHoor.   Their  dii^ 

tance  from  the  sea-coast  is  seldom  more  than  70  miles,  commonly  ahont 
4-0 ;  and  they  are  frequently  visible  from  the  sea,  to  which,  between  Bar- 
celore  and  Mirjaoa,  they  approach  within  six  miles.  The  Western  Ghaut 
mountains  are  in  general  from  2.000  to  3,000  feet  higher  than  those  of  the 
Eastern  Ghaots,  and  several  are  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  tbe  aeo.  Tbt  peak  of  mont  Sabmnani,  on  tlio  fipantion  of  Coorg,  has 
boon  ortiaiBted  ai  5,61 1  feat. 

Neelghmy  Mountains,']  The  NU-ghiriy  or  *  Bhw  aHNmtaiBi,'  wen 
oearaely  known  to  tiie  Briiuh  public  before  the  year  1819,  when  somO 
account  of  tiiem  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Lidian  journals.  These 
mountains  are  nituated  to  the  N.W.  of  Coimbatoor,  about  1 1  degrees  from 
the  equator.  They  extend  nearly  40  miles  in  length  by  15  or  20  in 
breadth,  and  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Eastern  and  We8tern 
Ghauts.  The  following  are  the  barometrical  heights  of  some  stations 
aibova  die  level  of  the  aea:  Jadbtmairy  5,659  leet ;  Jacktlfy,  5,976  fcet ; 
IHmhiafyf  6fi4tl  fiBot;  Oote  JCaoiMid;  6y516  feel;  mA MIoovtkoarH Bti, 
BJBOO  feet.  In  equalitf  and  aafaibrity  of  tenqientOMy  this  region  aurpaaaae 
any  other  of  the  Indian  continent.  The  OTerage  range  of  the  tkennoneter 
M  about  SO®  below  that  of  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Malabar  or  Coromandel. 
The  maximum  heat  in  the  shade,  at  noon,  during  14  months,  wjis  08"  Fah- 
renheit ;  and  the  average  for  the  year  561" ;  whilst  the  extreme  variation 
wa8  only  12*.  During  the  prevalence  of  both  monsoons  very  boisterous 
and  unpleasant  weather  ia  occasionally  experiencecL  The  nights  are  nni- 
fomlf  cold,  and  tiio  gimmd  alien  appoan  oorend  witli  hoar  froat,  Hio 
fatal  clioleim  Imo  new  aacandod  tlraae  monntainB.  One  lamaricahlofcaluie 
of  tbia  diatiiok  ia  ka  freedom  from  jungle  and  morasses*-  Tbo  gononi 
ecenery  praMata  vaiy  little  of  that  bJeak»  raggedy  and  barren  appearance 
which  is  common  to  most  other  mountainous  resrions;  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  occasionally  bare,  but  more  frequently  covered  with  fine 
gi-ass,  a  rich  profusion  of  plants — many  of  them  familiar  to  a  European 
eye— and  a  short  brushwood ;  numerous  streams  meander  through  the 
yalleya,  and  the  gentle  declividea  are  adofnod  wltb  patcbaa  of  cnltiTatlon. 

Bivsm]  Tlttgloiyitf  Hbidoatan,itbaBbaenieniaikad»oonaIrtamita 
noble  riven ;  mdaad,  with  hot  few  ezoeptiona,  tbe  nanM  of  the  Pm^mtb^ 
or  '  Land  of  streams,*  which  tbe  nativea  qiply  to  a  small  portion  i  tbe 
north,  is  descriptive  of  the  whole  country ;  and  in  this  raapeet  it  presents  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  Persia,  the  neighbouring  kinc^rlom  on  tlie  W.  The 
great  rivers  of  India  too,  have  this  peculiarity,  that  tlie  greater  part  of  them 
lie  upon  levels,  or  flow  along  very  gentle  declivities,  and  possess  a  great 
depth  of  water,  ^o  that  they  may  easily  be  rendered  available  for  the 
purposes  of  internal  communicatious,  and  instead  of  tearing  up  and  devas- 
tating the  conntry  during  the  ndiy  aemoni  m  in  Afifica,  they  nearly  over- 
flow it  with  »  fertilisiag  influence. 

The  Indus,']  The  Indus,  the  first  rirer  beginning  from  the  waa 
the  earliest  Imown  of  all  the  Indian  rivers.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  hare 
its  source  on  the  N.  or  Tibet  side  of  the  Cailas  branch  of  the  Himalaya,  in 
31°  22'  N.  lat.,  and  80''  55'  E.  long.,  nearly  23  miles  to  the  S.  of  Gortope, 
and  350  S.E.  of  Ladauk  or  Leh,  whither  it  bends  its  course  under  the  Tibetian 
appellations  of  the  Sing-Kce-choo^  and  Eckung-choo,  between  the  opposite' 
ranges  of  the  Cailas  and  the  Mooz-Tagler.  Eighteen  cosaes,  or  36  Eng-si 
liab  road  miles  N.E.  of  lAdank,  it  receires  a  large  stream  called  the  Sham- 
rook;  wbicb  originataa  in  the  Moos-Tagler,  15  mardbea  N.  of  Ladaok,: 

IV.  3  N 
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and  18  S.  of  Yarkund  in  Kashgar.  Beyond  this  junction  wc  know  nothing 
of  the  course  of  the  Iiuhis,  nor  at  what  point  it  changes  its  line  of  course 
from  N.W.  to  S.\V.,  on  Izzei  Oollah's  latitudes  are  manifestly  erroneous, 
as  in  Uie  case  of  Ladauk,  wMdi  be  baa  placed  8  d^greea  too  ftr  N.  All 
we  know  ifl,tlial  at  some  point  to  the  N.W.  of  Drans  it  changes  its  coone 
to  the  S.W.,  piercing  the  lange  of  the  Himalaya  in  ita  progress,  and  re- 
ceiving the  Abba  Seen  from  the  N.W.,  100  miles  to  the  N.  of  Attoclc 
in  (lirpct  distance.  A  little  above  Attock  it  receives  the  rapid  river 
of  Cnubul  cominij^  from  tho  W.  Just  above  the  junction  of  the  Caubul, 
the  Indus  has  heon  forded  during  the  dry  months,  but  that  is  looked  upon 
ab  an  exploit  even  here,  and  there  is  no  other  point  betweeu  the  gorge  of 
the  Hindoo-Koosh  and  llie  Arabian  sea,  where  even  an  elephant  can  cross 
the  Indus  without  swimming.  The  Canhnl  is  a  large  river,  draining  the 
southern  dope  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh^  for  nearly  400  miles  in  longitude,  and 
having  one  branch  that  extends  nearly  300  miles  beyond  the  mountuns. 
It  is  fordable  in  many  places  in  the  dry  weather.  The  ancients  appear  to 
have  regarded  it  as  the  true  Indus.  A  few  miles  below  Attock,  tlie  hills 
approach  close  to  the  Indus  ;  and  the  stream,  confined  between  two  oppos- 
ing walls  of  rock,  rushes  through  a  channel  of  loO  yards  in  breadth,  with 
astonishing  velocity  and  tramendoos  noise.  At  Neelaub^  15  milea  lower 
down,  it  Is  said  to  be  not  mote  than  a  stone's  throw  in  breadth.  It  now 
winds  with  great  violence  dirong^  the  bills  for  about  60  miles,  in  a  deep 
channel  during  the  dry  season,  until  it  comes  to  the  remarkable  salt  range 
of  mountains  which  extends  across  the  valley  of  the  Indus  N.W.  and  S.E., 
for  about  200  miles,  in  the  average  lat.  of  33°.  At  Karabaugh,  inconect- 
ly  written  Calabaugh^  it  is  380  yards  wide  and  veiy  tranquil,  but  very 
deep  and  swift.  Thence  to  the  ocean,  the  Indus  flows  across  plains,  over 
which  its  broad  and  eiqianded  stieam  is  poured  in  many  chanaela,  wbieh 
alternately  meet  and  separate.  At  Miittenda  Kote  it  receives  the  Pmtj* 
nudy  or  combined  stream  of  the  Acetincs  or  Chunaub,  the  Hydaspes  or 
Ihyluntf  the  Hydrautes  or  liaitvcc,  the  Hyphant  or  Beyahy  and  the  Hy- 
sudrtts  or  SutlnJ,  which,  though  a  large  body  of  water,  is  not  one-half 
the  volume  of  the  Indus.*^  Below  this  confluence,  the  Indus  runs  S.W. 
into  Sinde,  and  enters  the  sea  70  English  miles  below  Tatta,  in  one  vast 
channel,  12  miles  broad,  and  so  deep  tliat  a  first  rate  man-of-war  may  sail 
to  Laborybunder,  SO  miles  up.  Tbe  Indus,  indeed,  forms  a  delta  above 
Hydrabad,  a  number  of  branches  parting  from  tbe  main  stream,  and  enter- 
ing the  sea  by  di£Rnent  channels ;  yet  these  are  comparatively  of  no  ac- 
count, being  mere  creeks.  In  the  annual  inundation,  tbe  Indus  expands 
to  a  breadth  of  13  miles  in  the  flat  country;  from  Miittenda  Kote,  up  to 
Ouch,  where  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjaub  unite,  a  distance  of  70  miles, 
the  interval  betweeu  the  In<lus  and  Punjnud  is  only  10  miles  across,  and 
the  whole  space  is  one  va.st  sheet  of  water,  resembling  a  sea.  The  tides 
aro  not  perceptible  higher  up  than  60  or  65  milea ;  but  from  the  sea  to 
Lahore— n  distance  of  760  geographical  miles— the  Indus  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  200  tons.  The  Indus  is  called  in  Sanscrit,  the  Sindhu  or 
SindhuM,  and  by  tbe  Persians,  tbe  Aub  Sinde,  From  Attock  to  Moultan, 
it  bears  the  name  of  the  Aitock  ;  and  further  down  that  of  Shoor:  but  it 
is  generally  knepvn  to  Asiatics,  by  the  name  of  the  Siude, — a  name  not 
unknown  to  Pliny,  who  says,  "  Indus  incoli*<  Hindus  appellutus."  Another 
name  by  which  it  was  formerly  known,  is  tlie  Nilab  or  Xeclaub,  that  is, 

*  As  the  ancieoU  entered  IndU  by  the  ford  of  Attock,  and  timversed  the  plain  of  tho 
Pai||Mib  lowvdt  ths  Ganges,  thoss  riven  irtre  known  teand  osotsd  by  mmu 
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tfie  *  Blue  river/  a  name  winch  appean  to  hvre  been  given  aUo  to  the  Caa- 
bul  river. 

The  PunjHMd,2  tributary  riven  wUcIi  unite  in  the  Panj- 

imd,  and  give  name  to  the  Punjaub,  aro  equal  to  the  laigest  rivers  in 
Europe.  They  discharge  the  rain  which  falls,  and  the  wiow  which  melts 
upon  the  mountains,  from  the  ])a.ss,  by  which  the  Indus  enters  the  plains  to 
thf  lake  of  Rawan's  Head,  on  the  confines  of  Tibet,  a  range  of  about  500 
miles. — The  firet,  proceeding  from  the  Indus  eastward,  is  ilie  Ihtjlum,  Be- 
.  Alt/,  or  VidugtOj  the  Hifdatpes  of  the  Greeks.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the 
8.E.  corner  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  through  wl&ah  H  flows,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  500  nufee,  unites  with  the  ChuiuuA  or  Chenaub,  the 
Aoeiines  of  the  Greeks. — The  CA«ii<nf6,  the  largest  in  suEe  of  the  live, 
rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  summit  that  gives  rise  to  the  Ikylum, 
Although  the  Ihylum  and  this  river  flow  for  some  time  very  near  to  each 
other,  and  consequently  meet  at  a  small  angle,  their  junction  is  attended  with 
great  noise  and  violence, — a  circumstance  noticed  by  the  historians,  both 
of  Alexander  and  Timour.  The  banks  of  the  Chunaub  are  low  and  well 
wooded. — About  forty  miles  below  the  junction  of  these  two  rivers,  the  unit- 
ed current  receives  the  waters  of  the  iZaimer,  Raoetf^  Iravati,  or  Hydraoles. 
of  the  Greeks.  This  is  the  smallest  of  the  five  riven,  but  its  length  is  con- 
siderable. It  issues  from  the  monntainoas  district  of  upper  La£>re.  Un* 
less  where  it  stagnates,  the  Rauvee  is  no  where  much  above  500  yards 
across,  and  in  the  dry  season  it  does  not  exceed  40. — The  conjoined  rivers, 
now  roll  past  the  city  of  Moultan,  in  one  I'ast  and  rapid  stream,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Chunaub.  Nearly  100  miles  below  Moultan  it  is  joined 
by  the  united  waters  of  the  Bc^ah  and  the  Sufliff. — The  Beyali,  Vipasa^ 
or  ancient  river  of  Ilj/p/iasiSf  rises  iu  the  mountains  of  Kooloo,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  350  miles  joins  the  Sntlaj. — The  SulluJ,  Sululej\ 
Sketoodety  or  Saiadru,  the  Zaradrus  or  Hysudrut  of  the  aodents,  has  its 
aovuoe  in  the  Himslaya  mountains,  perhaps  in  the  Rawan*s  Head  and  some 
adjoining  Iskes.  It  flows  at  first  almost  due  W*  and  then  S.,  bounding 
the  province  of  Lahore  on  the  E.  Some  have  considered  this  stream  to^ 
be  the  real  Hydaspes  of  the  Greeks.  The  course  of  the  Sutluj,  from  the 
centre  of  the  mountain  to  where  the  Beyah  joins  it,  may  be  estimated  at 
above  500  miles,  and  their  joint  course  to  the  Indus  about  400  more.  The 
converging  of  so  many  large  rivere,  necessarily  insure  a  high  degree  of 
fertility  in  this  quarter ;  and  accordingly,  the  doabs,  or  narrow  portion  of 
land  between  those  rivers  near  thmr  junctions,  have  always  in  trsnquU  and 
peaceable  times  been  fiunons  for  their  cultivation  and  produce. 

The  Ganges,'}  The  Ganges  is  the  next  river  that  claims  our  attention. 
Although  not  the  largest,  it  is  the  most  useful  and  the  ^ost  highly 
venerated  of  all  the  Indian  rivers.  Previous  to  the  dbcoveries  of  Webb, 
Raper,  Moorcroft,  Fraser,  and  Hodgson,  the  sources  of  this  river  in  all  the 
maps — from  that  of  the  Lamas  down  to  that  of  Arrowsmith — were  repre- 
sented as  lying  far  up  in  Tibet,  in  the  Kentaisse  range,  from  which  two 
htreams  were  made  to  How  westward  in  parallel  courses.  Tlie  southern 
brancii  was  traced  to  the  lake  of  Mapana,  called  Mansarovara,  or  *  the 
aacrsd  lake,'  by  the  superstitious  Hindoos,  and  Mapang  by  Moorcroft,  who 
visited  tfa«s  spot  in  1818.  It  was  thence  coiiducted,  after  a  very  short  course* 
into  another  lake  to  the  W«  of  it,  called  Lanken  by  the  Lamas,  Lankhe 
Dke  in  Tiefentaller,  and  Bkawan  Head  by  Moorcroft.  This  southern 
stream,  called  Lauklskouj  and  afterwards  Ganga,  or  *the  river,'  after 
ewanating  from  these  lakes,  was  made  to  run  very     to  the  W.,  almost  as 
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Ar  m  MoMt  K«itel«  tbe  eastern  frontier  of  Cnlunere,  where  U  wie  joined 
hf  tbe  northern  branch,  which  had  pursued  an  equally  long  eoone,  aad 

passed  to  the  S.  of  Ladauk.    The  united  Htream  was  thnre  represented  as 
piercing  the  Himalaya  about  100  B.  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  their  junction, 
and  falline^  into  a  vast  basin  at  the  foot  of  tliat  awful  rango.    This  carem 
was  called  the  Upper  Gangoutri,  or  <  cow's  mouth ;  and  placed  by  Tiefen- 
tQler,in96"Klsl^endb]rReniielniS9»N.  let.  FkomtUe  epol  the  rivor 
WW  delinaeted  et  namiiiig  S.B.  to  Denpraeg,  where  it  not  tbe  AXuekmm^ 
dra  from  the  E.  Bf  such  representations  of  its  course  and  source,  a  stream 
which  is  now  known  to  emanate  from  tho  &  slope  of  Himalaya^  end  to  bo 
not  larger  at  Gangoutri  than  a  tolerable  mountain-hum — as  it  would  be 
termed  in  Scotland — was  made  to  have  a  course  of  1,150  miles  throuo;:h 
Tibet,  by  the  Lamas'  map,  and  800  miles  of  a  mountainous  course,  by 
Rennel.    The  two  strums  represented  in  tlie  Lamas'  map,  as  forming  the 
sovrces  of  the  Ganges,  are  bow  known  to  be  those  of  the  Sntluj  and  Ladi»» 
— the  latter  rising  to  the  N.of  the  GaihM,  and  the  fomer  from  the  point  of 
the  angle  tbmed  by  the  jvnetion  of  the  Himalaya  with  the  Cailaa.  By  dbo 
lebonn  of  oar  scienti6c  countrymen  in  Hindostan  it  has  been  nvMt  certainly 
ascertained  that  the  Ganges  has  its  origin  in  two  mountain-streams,  wh'ich 
unite  at  Deupraag,  called  the  Ba^hyreUy  or  Dliagirathif  and  thn  Alucknutt' 
dm  or  Alaknunda.  Of  these  two,  the  latter  is  the  larger  bo<ly  of  water.  The 
most  distant  sources  of  these  two  streams,  however,  namely  the  J-hanneine 
and  DauUf  have  not  yet  been  traced  to  tlieir  origin.  The  origin  of  the  Bha* 
gyreiiy  is  in  tiie  very  depths  of  the  giest  Hbm3aym,  in  «  tnst  senncircniar 
Talley  or  hollow  conBned  within  the  fire  nighty  peeka  of  the  Roodtw 
HimaUty  otherwise  dendhiinated  Mahadeoa  Calinga,  or  *  the  throne  of 
Mahadeva.'    On  both  sides  the  incipient  stream  is  boondeil  by  imnMnso 
rocks,  and  in  front,  over  the  debouches  is  an  immense  wall  of  snow  [X'rfectly 
perpendicular,  and  300  feet  thick  from  the  bed  of  tlie  stream  to  the  sununit. 
This  collection  of  snow,  the  accumulation  of  ages,  is  completely  frozen  and 
solid,  and  composed  of  successive  layers  several  feet  thick,  each  seemingly 
tlwrennais  of  nfsMof  snowin  aaeporsteyev.   Fkom  the  browof  &s 
emioos  wall  of  snow,  and  inunediately  above  the  ontlet  of  die  etraeai,  hae^ 
hoary  icicles  depend,  l^^ese  an  illiterate  Bramin  who  accompanied  oapinn 
Hodgson  from  Gangoutri,  called  *Uie  hair  of  Mahadevn',  whence  the 
Ganges  is  said  in  the  Shasters  to  flow.    It  is  to  this  extrawdinary  outlet 
that,  in  Hodgson's  opinion,  the  appellation  of  *  the  cow's  mouth'  is  aptly 
given.    The  height  of  the  snow-arch  is  just  sufficient  to  let  the  stream  pas# 
under  it.    Masses  of  snow  were  falling  on  all  sides  when  Hodgson  visited 
it  in  1817,  and,  Kltle  tine  being  left,  be  oonlddo  no  more  tlian  measure  tbe 
aae  of  the  ttrenm  •!  its  ontlot.   The  mean  bnndth  was  27  feel;  the 
greatest  depth  16  hiches,  and  ^  eballowost  9  or  10.   This  ootlet  is  the 
first  appeenoee  of  the  celebrated  Gai^ee  to  the  eye  of  the  ouwaa  traveller. 
Zealous  to  procee<l  bpyon<l  this  treroendous  spot,  Hodgson  was  iiinailhu 
less  compelled  to  relinquish  the  attem])t,  having  frequently  sunk  in  snow. 
The  height  of  this  first  appearance  of  the  Ganges  was  estimated  by  the  ba- 
rometer at  12,914  feet  above  tlie  level  of  Calcutta,  or  13,800  fe^  t  above 
that  of  the  sea ;  and  the  elevation  of  a  uuighbouring  peak  at  22,654  feet 
^bmthe  same  level,  or  8,854  feet  above  the  level  of  this  point.  The 
comseof  the  /•Aomievie,  or  Mkme  Onsfe,  whidi  joins  this  eimesi  at  Bf^ 
lamghattee,  16  miles  W.  of  its  sonroe*  is  ported  frani  it  bjr  on  inter veeiag 
ridge  of  the  Himalaya,  and  rises,  ac(M>rding  to  native  report,  from  the  fooS 
of  a  stnpendons  peak  called  Reeke  SoofsUm,  15  dayn'  joomsy  £.  of  Bjmik 
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^^te,  or  12  days'  journey  farther  £.  tlum  that  of  tlie  Bbagyretty.  Bat  as 
tbe  country  '19  excetttrely  mountuaous,  these  cannot  be  Mtiniated  at  mont 
tluBi  five  miles  eadb  For  liw  fint  80  miles,  the  conne  of  die  Bhagyrattf 
ifl  almost  due  W«  to  Sookee»  when  il  tuns  to  the  S ;  and,  after  peffenmng 
a  direct  ooane  of  70  Englit^i  milos  in  dial  direction»  joins  the  Alucknundra 
ait  Donpraflg,  in  30'  9'  N.  hU,  and  78'  31'  E.  long^The  DauU^  whkh 
was  traced  by  Moorcroft  to  within  18  miles  of  its  source,  is  the  eastern 
branch  of  tlie  Alucknundra,  and  is  a  much  larger  stream  than  the  Vishnu, 
being  40,  while  the  latter  is  only  20  yards  broad.  The  source  of  the  Dauli 
is  immediately  under  the  last  and  most  elevated  ridge  of  the  Himalaya  which 
separates  Seriiiagur,  or  Gurhwal,  from  the  Undes,  in  Little  Tibet,  not  far 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  pass  of  Nitee.  About  10  miles  below  the  pass,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Hmangal,  from  the  W«y  n  laigeratream  ihan  iiael&  laMoo- 
diately  aiiOTe  this  conllaenoe  is  the  limit  of  trees*  After  the  onion  ef  the 
two  straoBM  at  BissenpiiBf  ,  it  is  called  the  Alneknondra ;  and  being  suo* 
oessively  augmented  by  the  Mandacmif  the  Birki,  the  Namdacni,  the  Pin- 
doTf  and  the  Gural  Ganga^  it  becomes  a  large  and  rapid  stream  at  Serinn- 
gur,  where  it  is  80  yards  broad,  and  from  10  to  20  feet  deep  at  low  water; 
but  when  swollen,  the  whole  channel,  250  yards  wide,  is  filled  from  side 
to  side.  Twenty  miles  below,  it  joins  the  Baghyretty  at  Deupraag,  the 
two  streams  being  respectively  112  and  142  feet  broad;  and  rising, 
when  swollen  by  the  united  snows,  to  40  and  47  feet  each  in  additional 
depth,  the  chawMils  being  nudi  conlinod.  Immediately  below  iStm  oo»- 
flaenoc^  the  combined  streaat  now  deaominated  the  Ganges,  is  80  yanis 
wide^  and  very  deep.  The  aonrce,  it  has  been  stated,  has  an  elevation  of 
above  13,800  feet :  at  Hard  war,  in  the  province  of  Delhi,  in  29®  57'  laL» 
and  78°  2'  long^  where  the  river  enter  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  its  eleva- 
tion is  little  more  than  1000  feet,  so  that  in  the  short  space  of  about  200 
miles,  the  Ganges  descends  nearly  thirteen  times  as  much  as  in  all  the 
remainder  of  its  long  passage  to  tlie  ocean^  a  distance  not  less  than 
1000  miles  hence  its  lake-like  appearance  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley.  From  Hurdwar,  it  pursues  a  SJB.  course  to  the  sea^its  pre- 
▼ions  oomrso  having  been  W.S»W^-paasbg  by  the  ancient  cities  of 
Canoge^  Allahabad,  Benans,  and  Ffrtnay-and  recemng  aaH flows  11  laift 
rivers,  aomo  equalling  the  Rhine,  as  the  Jumna,  Gogra^  CkindMckf  Com,  gad 
Teesia,  and  none  smaller  than  the  Thames,  besides  a  great  many  of  infe- 
rior note.  From  Hurdwar  to  Allahabad,  where  it  receives  the  Jnmna,  it 
is  generally  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide.  After  their  junc- 
tion, the  breadth  is  progressive  till  it  has  attained  a  width  of  three  miles, 
in  places  where  no  islands  intervene.  When  lowest,  the  principal  channel 
varies  from  400  yards  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad ;  but  is  commonly 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  Near  its  union  with  the  Jumna,  it  is  ford- 
able  in  some  places,  hnl  the  aangation  is  nevsar  interrupted.  At  500 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  channel  u  80  feet  deep  at  low  water.  Opposite 

'  The  descent  from  Hurdwar  to  tho  son,  lOCM)  miles  in  direct  distance,  is  estimated 
at  nine  inclies  per  utile,  or  7<j()  feet  collectively :  but  the  windings  are  ao  great,  aa  to 
rednce  it  to  4  inches  prr  mile,  at  an  average.  Prom  where  it  issues  from  nie  snow  at 
the  foot  of  the  Roodroo  Himala,  the  descent  cannot  be  leas  than  100  feet  per  mile  to 
Deupraag ;  and  allowing  the  wiudines  to  double  the  distance,  50  feet  per  mile.  It* 
velocity  at  SerinafV  la  eight  miles  aa  tiour ;  but  only  three  miles  an  hour  In  ^o  jriaino 
when  low.  When  swellinl,  however,  by  the  periodical  raina,  and  the  torrents  ofsnow 
fymn  the  lofty  Himalaya,  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  six,  and  even  eight  miles  per  hour,  in 
particular  situations  and  under  certain  circumstanoes.  At  tiiat  season  the  violence  of 
the  ciuTNit  frequently  undcnnioet  tbe  banlcii^  and  swaqMsway  wboie  fialda  and  plaa- 
tationa. 
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fhb  month  of  tfae  Com,  at  GolgODg,  800  milefl  direct  dktance  from  tha 
■M,  Ae  ittfigable  Htream  is  70  feet  deep.    At  220  miles  from  the  mem^ 

commences  the  delta  of  the  Ganges, — an  alluvial  tract,  twice  the  size  of 
that  of  the  Nile.    The  smallest  branch  of  the  river,  called  the  Hoogii^f 
runs  by  Chandernagore  and  Calcutta,  into  the  sea  ;  whilst  the  principal 
stream  flowing  S.E.  to  Dacca,  enters  the        of  Bciii^^al  80  miles  of  direct 
distance  below.    The  extreme  mouths  of  thin  mighty  stream  are  int*^r- 
sected  with  woody  isles  called  SunderbundSf  the  usual  haunts  of  that  motst 
ferocioas  of  all  ferocious  animslB,  tlie  Bengal  tyger.    The  Delta,  and  a 
ooBsidenUe  tract  of  land  abovo  it»  are  annwJly  inundated ;  and  at  that 
season  present  the  appearance  of  a  vast  sea.   The  compantiTe  eowse  of 
Ais  river,  from  the  source  of  the  Dauli  to  its  junction  with  the  Bomm- 
pooter,  is  sbout  1,170  English  miles  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  sea  30 
more;  being  in  all  1,200  miles.    Owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  soil 
composing  its  banks,  the  Canutes  has  in  the  lapse  of  years  considerably 
shifted  its  course.    In  tracing  the  coast  of  the  delta,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  8  openings,  each  of  which  appears  in  its  turn  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal mouth.    It  is  thought  that  the  Ganges  is  but  little  swelled  by  the 
melUng  of  the  snows,  but  considerably  by  the  rains  which  fall  on  the 
moontains,   Tlie  sum  total  of  its  rise  is  32  feet.   In  tlie  monntsins  the 
nuns  hegin  eariy  m  April ;  and  hy  the  latter  end  of  July  aD  the  lower 
parts  of  Bengal  oontignons  to  the  Gmiges  and  Brahmapootra  are  overflowed, 
die  inundation  spreading  more  than  100  miles  in  breadth. — The  proper 
name  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  langua<:^e  of  Hindostan,  is  said  to  be  Pudda. 
But  the  rirer  is  Baaed  to  the  goddess  Gunga^  the  daughter  of  mount 
Himavut. 

Tributaries  of  the  Ganges,']  In  a  mere  sketch  of  the  Ganges  it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  enumerating  its  tributary  streams.  The  largest 
hfanches  are  on  the  western  side^  and  haTo  their  sooroe  witfahi  00  milM  of 
the  gnlfr  of  Cntch  and  Camhay,  so  that  they  are  really  larger  than  the 
Ganges  itself ;  hot,  taking  the  aggregate,  the  greatest  body  of  water  flows 
from  the  ridge  of  the  Himalaya  on  the  E.  Of  the  branches  that  enter  the 
Ganges  on  the  left  side  the  five  principal  are:  the  Go^gra,  the  Gmndmckf 
the  CosOf  the  Tersta,  and  the  Brahmapootra. 

The  Brahma j}oolra.'\  llie  Hralimapootra,  commonly  written  Bnrram- 
poofer^  is  a  iniirlity  river,  exceeding  the  Ganges  both  in  size  and  in  length 
of  courae.  Of  its  exact  source  we  are  yet  ignorant,  although  we  possess  a 
good  deal  of  hypotheses  upon  the  subject.^  For  many  years  past  this 
river,  on  the  authority  of  major  Rennell  and  captain  Turner,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  continnalion  of  the  Sajipoo  of  Tibet;  but  recent  dis- 
coTeries  hafo  tended  to  bring  this  conjectnre  into  diarepnte,  at  least  so  ftr 
as  refers  to  the  eastern  branch,  or  lAthH,  the  course  of  which  has  been 
traced  until  it  diminishes  to  a  shallow  rocky  stream,  broken  by  rapid<i, 
among  the  range  of  mount«ns  that  bound  AH<4am  to  the  N.E.  It  has  also 
been  ascertained  that  Brahmacoond  is  not  its  source.  Some  geographers, 
however,  expect  that  a  connexion  between  tlie  Brahmapootra  and  Sanpoo 
will  still  be  established  by  means  of  the  Dihong^  or  western  branch ;  bat 
this  appears  improbable,  both  from  tlie  inconsiderable  size  of  the  Dihong 
at  the  furthest  point  to  which  it  has  been  explored,  and  the  mountain- 

*  The  most  recent  accounts  we  have  received  on  this  subject  is  a  newspaper  notice^ 
•tatiiif  that  Iteatensiit  P.  P.  BmHon,  of  the  Bengal  artillery  in  Anan,  has  dfs- 
eowed  tiie  sonrrf  of  the  Burrampooter  river  to  he  a  snowv  ratine  of  mountains,  in  i>s* 
JN*  lat.y  and  9ti"  lO  £.  long, — nearly  lUOO  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  it  waa 
iefoM  anppoaad  lohaTaliad  itariati 
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OU9  chain  (apparently  a  prolont^tion  of  the  Himalaya)  which  seems  to 
extend  without  interruption  eai»Uvard  far  beyond  the  longitude  uf  the 
D9iODg.  Haying  quitted  Attim,  which  it  divides  into  two  parts,  the 
Btahioapootm  enters  Bengals  in  the  diitrict  of  Rangamattey ;  and  then 
turning  to  the  south,  rone  800  miles  direct  distuoe  more,  tfanmgh 
Bengal,  tiU  it  joins  the  Ganges,  below  Lnekipore,  within  SO  miles  of  the 
sea,  nhear  a  com^matire  course  of  at  least  1,600  British  miles.  In  its 
course  through  1  ibot,  it  receives  the  Painomtchicu  below  Tishooloomboo ; 
and  in  its  passage  through  the  long  valley  of  Assam,  it  receives  34  streams 
from  the  Himalaya  mountains  on  the  N.,  and  24-  from  the  Garrow  moun- 
tains on  the  S.,  all  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  boats.  After  entering 
Bengal,  it  is  angmented  by  a  number  of  tributaiy  strsams  from  the  Bootan 
and  Tibetian  mountains.  For  the  last  60  miim  of  its  course,  it  is  from 
four  to  five  milee  urade ;  and  below  Luckipore  its  channel  is  expanded  to 
the  breadth  of  ten  mUes.  In  Tibet  it  is  called  the  Sanpoo;  in  Assam, 
the  Burrampootcr ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  Megna,  from 
the  junction  of  a  small  Sylhet  stream.  The  doab  between  thiH  river  and 
the  Ganges  is  soft  alluvial  soil, — and  in  1809  the  Brahmapootra  showed 
that  with  a  very  little  more  flood  it  would  have  swept  30,000  square 
miles  of  rich  land  into  the  sea. 

The  TIm  eource  of  this  strsam  is  not  yet  easily  ascertained ; 

but  is  probably,  like  that  of  the  Ganges,  concesled  by  the  glaciers  of  the 
Himalaya*  It  is  composed  of  two  branches,  called  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Gogra,  which  run  j)arallel  courses,  till  united  at  Swai^dwara, 
when  the  confluent  stream  pursues  a  S.E.  course  through  Kemaoon  and 
Oude,  and  joins  the  Ganges,  at  Mangy,  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  after  a 
com'parative  course  of  500  British  miles. 

The  Jumna  and  Sone,^  Turning  our  attention  to  the  htaadies  which 
join  the  Ganges  on  the  right,  or  weatem  bank,  the  two  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  Juuma  and  the  Sone. — The  source  of  the  Jumna,  or  Jvm» 
iiah,  was  exactly  af^certained  by  Mr  Fraser  in  1815,  and  captain  Hodgson 
in  1817.  According  to  them,  it  rises  in  a  bed  of  nnow,  43  miles  W.  of 
the  Bhagyretty,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  great  Jumnoutri,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  stupendous  peak  of  Boonder  Pooch,  in  30"  58'  N.  lat.,  and  78 '  23' 
E.  long.  This  snowy  bed,  180  feet  wide,  by  40^  feet  deep,  conceals  the 
source  of  the  Jumna.  The  snow  which  forms  it  has  iitllen  firom  mural 
precipices  of  granite  whidi  enclose  the  incipient  stream  on  both  sides.  In 
ge<^nphical  strictness,  however,  the  Touse  is  the  parent  stream,— origi> 
nating  far  to  the  nordi  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  depths  of  the  Himalaya. 
This  branch,  after  receiving  the  Pahur  from  the  mountains  of  Bisrhur, 
runs  S.E.  till  it  receives  the  Jumna  below  Kalsee,  after  running  a  direct 
course  of  more  than  100  British  miles  ;  whilst  that  of  the  latter  does  not 
exceed  65.  Not  far  below  this  junction,  the  combined  stream  is  aug- 
mented by  the  Girree,  which  has  pursued  a  diraet  eouvse  of  more  than  80 
miles  from  the  N.W.  At  Fyaabad  the  Jumna  enten  the  plains  of  Delhi» 
and  flows  S.E.  till  it  enters  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad,  after  a  comparative 
course  of  800  English  miles.  At  the  point  of  confluence,  the  breadth  of 
the  Jumna  is  1,400  yards,  and  that  of  the  Ganges  a  full  mile. — The  Chum- 
hul  and  Betrvah,  from  the  elevated  level  of  Malwa,  enter  the  Jumna  on 
the  8.W.,  after  performing  separate  courses  of  440  and  330  English  miles 
each.  Below  the  conflux  of  the  Chumbul  and  Jumna,  the  latter  is  never 
fordable. — The  country  where  the  Sone  rises  is  but  imperfectly  known. 
It  is  snppoied  to  be  a  table-land  called  Omerhtntmc.   £i  the  lower  part 
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of  its  course  this  riyer  is  navigable.    Il  deponU  vast  quantitiea  of  saiHl 
along  its  btnk*  while  in  flood. 
i&«rt  of  ike  DeecanJ]    The  cUef  riven  ef  llie  Deoen  an :  Am 

NtrMdah  and  the  Tuptee  flowing  W. ;  and  the  Mahanadm^  the  Goda* 
venff  and  the  Krishna^  flowing  E.r— The  Nerbuddah  is  one  of  the  laigOBt 

riyers  which  have  their  rise  in  tho  interior  of  India.   It  source  is  near  that 
of  the  Sone  ;  but  it  flows  nearly  due  W.  to  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  which  it 
reaches  after  a  straight  course  of  about  750  miles. — The  Tuptevy  or  Ta- 
jwz/s,  or  Sural  river,  has  a  winding  course  of  about  460  mile8. — The 
Makanada,  or  Kvilak^  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Bundelcund,  and  flowe 
by  VMiom  dianiielt  ialo  tlie  bay  of  Bengal.— Tbe  Godanenf  hm  ita  sonce 
in  the  Western  Gbanta.   Iti  ooune  nay  be  estimated  at  850  ailea,  ex* 
tending  nearly  across  from  left  to  sea.    This  river  is  held  very  secved  by 
the  Hindoos  of  the  Deccan<— The  Krishna  likewise  rises  in  the  western 
GhautS)  and  flows  eastward,  forming  a  delta  near  Masulipatam,  after  a 
course  of  nearly  650  miles.    In  no  other  part  of  India  are  the  rivers  of 
so  little  avail  for  useful  purposes  as  among  the  hilly  districts  where  the 
Krishna  and  its  branches  are  situated.    They  usually  occupy  delU  that 
ere  very  narrow,  and  tbe  ateep  eides  of  the  intervening  hills  poor  the  mine 
into  tlie  rivers  as  fast  as  they  descend. 

The  Pennar  and  CaveryJ^  The  Pennar  rises  about  the  middle  of  the 
table-land  of  Balaghaut,  and  flows  N.  for  the  fli-st  100  miles  of  its  coui-se  ; 
it  then  turns  E.,  and,  about  60  miles  from  the  sea,  crosses  from  a  ghaut 
in  the  hills  into  the  low  country,  its  fiual  tirmination  being  a  little  below 
Nellore,  and  its  whole  course  about  350  miles. — The  Cavcry  descends 
into  the  plain  of  the  Camatic,  a  river  of  considerable  magnitude.  When 
it  reaches  the  low  ooantry  it  divides  into  many  bnmohea,  and  when  it  ar* 
rives  at  the  aen  it  forma  a  wider  delta  than  any  other  river  in  the  penin- 
sula. 

lAzkes.']  There  are  few  lakes  in  India.  The  Chilka  lake,  which  sepa* 
rates  the  Northern  Circars  from  the  Kuttah  district  towards  the  sea,  is  one 
of  the  principal.  It  has  evidently  been  formed  by  the  oc4^n  breaking 
over  the  flat  sandy  shore.  It  is  about  35  miles  in  length  by  8  in  breadth. 
—The  lake  of  PttUkat,  on  the  coast  of  the  Camatic,  has  had  a  similar 
It  extends  3d  miles  from  N.  to  S«»  and  ia  11  milea  acrosa  in  tho 
broadest  part^The  Coloir  lake  is  formed  by  tbe  waters  deposited  by  the 
Krishna  and  Godavery  during  the  period  of  inundation,  in  a  vast  hollow 
betwixt  these  rivers,  47  miles  from  E.  to  W.  by  14  in  breadth. — In  North 
Canara  there  is  an  extenaive  lake,  called  the  lake  of  Onorc,  which  reachee 
nearly  to  the  Ghauts. 

Ctinals,^  The  Pennar  and  Trips^lore  rivers,  in  the  Carnatic,  are 
connected  near  Fort  St  David  by  a  canal  of  about  1800  yards  in  length. 
—In  1803  a  caaal  waa  oMde  from  the  Black  town  of  Madras  to  £muae» 
iHucb  ia  10^500  yards  in  lengtlLp— Hie  canal  drawn  from  tbe  Jnmna  to 
Ddhif  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  the  work  of  the  Mahonunedan 
mnrnrigOp  waa  lepaired  and  deaased  by  the  Bengal  government  in  1810. 


CHAP.  III.^UMATB-^01L-.PRODUCTtOKS. 

CKsMEle.]  The  climate  of  India  ia  nrach  a&cted  by  the  three  great 
modifying  canaea  of  position  in  latitude,  the  natore  of  the  sorronndiog 
region,  and  tbe  form  of  the  sarfiMO.   It  baa  been  said  of  India  that  it  has 
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only  two  ieasona, — iSb»  dry  and  the  rainy,  produoed  hy  the  S.W.  tad 
N.W.  monsoons.  But  the  troth  is,  it  is  Mmtheni  and  peninaular  India  onlf 

that  is  governed  by  the  monsoons.  The  commencement  of  the  year  may 
be  considered  as  the  time  of  general  tranquillity  of  the  elements  in  India. 
About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  end  of  April,  the  rain  begins  to  fall 
along  the  Ghauts,  but  the  full  violence  of  the  raonaoon  does  not  take  place 
till  towards  the  end  of  May-  As  we  proceed  northward,  the  monsoon  is 
neither  so  early  nor  so  violent.  As  far  as  respects  the  rainy  season,  the 
climate  of  that  part  of  India  to  which  the  monsoons  extend  is,  upon  the 
whole,  rery  regular.  When  the  S.W*  monsoon  prevails,  the  Malabar  coast 
is  deloged  with  rain ;  when  the  N.E.  monsoon  commences,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  the  rainy  season  on  the  Coromandel  coast  begins.  The 
winter-months  are  cold  upon  the  high  grounds  in  Hyderabad,  and  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mysore.  At  Delhi  the  winter's  cold  is  sometimes 
3"  or  4"  below  freezings  in  December,  at  which  time  the  thermometer  is  as 
low  as  52"  during  the  night  at  Calcutta,  and  not  above  86"  duiiug  the  day. 
The  temperature  during  winter  is  higher  on  the  E.  than  on  the  W.  coast. 
Taking  Madras  and  Bombay  as  medium  stations  on  the  two  coasts,  the 
diffinrence  in  winter-temperatnie  may  be  stated  at  7*^Madras  bong  71% 
and  Bombay  64*.  In  April  and  May,  befoie  the  showers,  the  thermome- 
ter at  Calcntta  rises  to  110*,  and  a  coup  de  toUU  is  almost  the  certain  re- 
anlt  of  exposing  oneself  to  the  direct  laya  of  the  sun*  Towards  the  north- 
ern movntuns  the  warm  season  is  comparatively  late. 

T)iseases.~\    It  will  be  easily  appreliended,  that  miasma,  or  malaria, 
must  be  very  prevalent  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  tracts  contiguous 
to  the  larger  rivers.    The  incessant  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  the 
insalubrious  exhalations  from  the  dense  low  jungles,  the  presence  of  ex- 
tensive forests,  and  the  extent  of  rice-grounds,  are  all  powerful  sources  of 
malaria  in  this  country ;  and  it  seems  to  be  an  establidied  ftct,  that  mias- 
matic influence  generates  ague,  remittent  fever,  malignant  conthtued  fever, 
dysentery,  and  disorders  of  the  liver  and  spleen.   In  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency, fever  is  most  firequent  in  the  rainy  and  hot  seasons,— -dysentery  and 
diarrhoea  during  the  rainy  and  cold  seasons, — and  hepatitis  and  cholera  in 
the  hot  season.    The  banks  of  the  Hoogley  and  the  district  of  Jessore, 
Moorshadabad,  Gundwana,  and  Cuttach,  are  considered  very  unhealthy 
places.    The  prev^ling  diseases  in  the  presidency  of  Madras  are  fever, 
dysentery,  and  hepatitis,  and  the  sickliest  period  is  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  monsoon,  or  from  August  to  November.   In  TVavancore,  dis- 
eases of  the  liver  appear  to  be  particularly  endemic  among  Europeans. 
The  presidency  of  Bombay  is  the  least  salubrious.  The  singular  affection 
of  hemeralopia,  or  night-blmdness,  is  very  frequent  among  the  natives. 
Pulmonary  and  bronchial  affections  are  said  to  accompany  fever  in  the 
northerly  provinces.    Rheumatism  is  tlie  disorder  of  the  elevated  districts 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindostan.    Dr  Ranken  considers,  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  endemic  disordere  to  which  Europeans  are  subject  in 
India,  an  excess  of  heat  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  30"  above  the  tem- 
perature of  Great  Britain.    At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
£nropeans  are  seldom  sufficiently  attentive  to  their  diet  and  regimen  in 
warm  climates.   Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  a  European  constitu- 
tion, under  such  a  climate  as  that  of  India,  than  the  practiee  of  consuming 
a  quantity  of  fish,  meat,  and  eggs  at  breakfast;  rich  soups,  roast  meat,  and 
fowl  at  tiffen,  with  the  usual  allowance  of  wine,  and  occasiooaUy  malt 
liquor. 

IV  3  o 
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8oUm2  The  Boil  of  India  may  be  generally  detcribed  m  fieitUe*  and 
perlitpa  exhibits  fewer  varieties  than  mighl  be  expected  in  so  rast  a  trad 

of  country.  The  depth  of  vej^etable  earth  is  in  some  places  not  less  than 
six  feet.  The  suhstratum  of  the  soil  in  Hindostan  Proper  ia  in  many 
plarcN  calcareouM  ;  in  other  parts  it  is  clay  or  rock. 

PuouucTioNs.J  We  can  only  devote  a  few  hints  to  the  natural  1m»- 
tory  of  this  country,  rich  though  it  indeed  be  both  in  vegetable  and  mi- 
neral treasurae. 

Vegetable  JSngdoin.^  Indm  |irodiices  those  species  of  grslii  whicli  are 
most  comoMm  to  Europe ;  but  rioe»  as  it  foron  the  diief  food  of  the  inha- 
hitantSy  is  the  great  object  of  culture,  and  is  a  i^^rain  which  the  levelness  of 
the  country  peculiarly  fits  it  for  producing.  There  are  no  fewer  than  27 
▼arietiea  of  it  cultivated  ;  and  under  the  best  cultivation  the  land  brinjjB 
forth  crops  all  the  year  round.  The  Hindoos  equal  not  the  Chinese  in 
their  attention  to  manuring ;  but  the  superior  fertility  of  their  country 
renders  it  less  necessary.  This  fertility  has  probably  been  tiie  cause  of 
the  prevalent  slightness  of  cultivation  ;  at  any  rate  it  sufficiently  compen- 
sates for  the  defect.  Maiae  seems  neil  to  rioe  to  he  the  most  eztensife 
crop*  at  least  in  the  western  proTinoes»  hnt  wheat  and  barley  are  likewise 
successfully  eulttvated.  Sugar-canes  and  cotton  are  reared  in  many  places; 
but  the  tobacco  of  Hindostan  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Americs* 
probably  because  it  is  cured  with  less  skill,  and  perhaps  with  less  atten- 
tion. Mulberry-trees  are  carefully  reared  for  the  purpose  of  breodincr  silk- 
worms ;  this  being  the  country  from  which  the  western  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  supplied  with  these  animals.  Indian  silk,  however,  is  considered 
inferior  to  China  silk  by  9,  and  to  Italian  silk  by  11  per  cent. 

The  impenetrable  forests  with  which  some  parts  of  Hindostan  are  co- 
vered hsTO  been  already  mentioned.  The  species  of  trees  are  very  nu- 
merous. Among  them  may  he  distinguished  several  species  of  thie  nu- 
merous and  peculiar  family  of  palms,  of  which  that  producing  the  coooa> 
nut  C cocos  nuc^eraf)  is  the  most  remarlcahle.  Tiiis  palm  is  seldom  seen 
wild  ;  but  is  every  where  cultivated  on  account  of  its  nuts,  which,  in  the 
eastern  countries,  are  cliewed  with  betel.  A  vigorous  tree  will  yield  .500 
full  grown  nuts  in  the  season.  On  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Canara 
the.se  palms  ai*e  very  abundant.  The  large  fan-palm  has  leaves  of  which 
one  is  sufficient  to  cover  ten  men,  and  only  three  or  four  to  thatch  a  cot- 
ti^^  The  iMves  of  the  smaller  fan-palm  are  used  as  paper,  and  from  its 
trunks  as  also  from  the  nut-hearing  pdm,  is  procured  a  liquor  called  ptht' 
iodtfy,  the  pshn  wine  of  Africa,  which  becomes  arrack  after  it  has  under- 
gone tiie  ▼mens  fermentation ;  and,  when  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  is  called 
jagartfy  and  sonres  as  a  substitute  for  sucrar.  The  plantain  produces  a 
fruit,  which  in  many  places  is  used  as  bread,  and  the  teak-tree  {Teclona 
grandis)  is  said  to  excel  British  oak  in  the  building  of  vessels.  The  bam- 
boo (Bam/jusa  arundinncea)  is  a  most  valuable  tree,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  reed.  It  will  shoot  up  to  the  height  of  GO  feet  in  a  season ;  in 
<Hie  year  it  attaius  its  full  growth,  and  during  the  next  the  wood  consoli- 
dates. 

The  fruits  of  Hindostan  are  very  numerous.  Cocoa-nuts  and  plantaSaa 
have  just  been  mentioned;  to  these  may  he  added  pomegranatsa,  citrons, 
dates,  almonds,  grapes,  anaoas  or  pine-qiples,  and  tamarinds.  In  the  north- 
ern provinces,  iqiples  and  pears  are  plentiful.  Oranges  and  lemons  aiu 
also  found,  but  are  said  to  he  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  fruit  called  man- 
go i«  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  ezquiaite  of  all  the  fruiu  of  India.    It  ia 
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lonnd  abundantly  to  the  westward  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  But  tbe  man- 
gisteen  is  the  most  delicious  fruit  that  grows  in  British  India.  The  durion 
is  a  fruit  of  a  most  offensive  smell  and  exquisite  taste.  The  small  fruited 
banana  has  in  all  ages  been  the  food  of  the  Indian  philosophers." 

Many  trees  and  shrubs  useful  in  medicine  or  the  various  arts  are  found, 
though  in  tbeoe  mpecta  the  cmrntiy  cannot  vie  with  the*  Euteni  archipelago. 
Among  those  need  in  medicine  are  the  coma  JMla^  mix  vomkOj  and  the 
iauTMS  canto.  Among  thoee  OBefnl  in  the  arts,  are  the  tree  whose  gam 
b  well-known  by  the  name  of  gamboge,  and  the  casalpina  tappan  used 
in  dying  red.  Tlie  cotton-tree  also  flourishes  here.  Many  of  the  trees 
yield  wood  of  a  beautiful  grain,  capable  of  the  finest  polish,  and  conse- 
quently much  used  in  cabinet-work.  Sandal-wood  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the.S.W.  of  Mysore.  The  pepper-vine  is  found  native  in 
some  places  of  India.  The  papaver  orientale,  from  which  opium  is  ob- 
tained, thrives  in  almost  all  the  provinces.  Indigo  is  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  Oode^  and  Agra.  The  valae  of  this  article  an- 
nually iModnced  in  India  was  rsoently  esdmated  at  £3,000,000. 

Zoolo§ry.'\  The  zoology  of  India  is  extensive,  but  oar  limits  preclude 
OS  entering  into  details.  Among  the  domestic  or  tame  animals,  may  be 
enumerated :  elephants,  buffaloes,  oxen,  horses,  asses,  and  mules.  The 
Indian  elepliaiits  (lifter  from  those  of  Africa  in  having  the  transverse  ridges 
of  enamel  in  the  teeth  smaller,  and  more  numerous,  and  a  toe  more  upon 
each  foot.  Nine  feet  is  the  standard  height  for  male  elephants,  and  such 
an  animal  will  caiTy  a  load  of  ueai'ly  a  ton^  The  dromedary  is  found  in 
some  places^  bat  appears  not  lo  be  oommon  in  efory  part  of  Hindostaa. 
The  horses  are  nnmeioas ;  bat  as  the  breed  is  not  eqoal  to  that  of  Anbia» 
the  wealthy  are  si|>plied  from  that  eoontry  and  from  Britain.  The  oxen 
and  baffidoes  are  of  a  lacge  size ;  tliey  are  always  used  in  carnages,  and 
sometimes  they  are  made  use  of  in  riding.  When  intended  for  these  pur- 
posss,  they  are  trained  to  a  step  quicker  than  that  which  is  natural  to  them, 
and  are  managi-tl  l>v  a  rope  fastened  to  a  ring  whicli  is  passed  through  the 
gristle  of  the  nose.  The  sheep  have  large  tails,  and  th(;y  are  covered  with 
hair  instead  of  wool,  except  in  the  northern  districts ;  and  even  there,  per- 
haps from  want  of  care,  the  wool  is  of  a  bad  quality.  The  wild  bcmts 
are  nameroos,  particnlariy  in  such  parts  of  the  country  as  are  bat  thinly 
peopled.  The  fion  has  been  supposed  to  he  unknown  in  Hindostan^ 
but  our  countrymen  have  both  hunted  and  killed  lions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bombay.  The  chief  haunts  of  the  tiger  are  near  the  banks  of  the  Ghmges. 
'His  leap  is  said  to  be  sometimes  not  less  than  100  feet — an  assertion  in  it- 
self not  very  probable,  and  the  truth  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  as- 
certain. It  is  from  this  spt  iTig  that  the  tiger  gets  his  name :  he,  as  it  were, 
shoots  himself  at  his  prey,  and  tigeVy  in  the  Armenian  language,  signifies 
•  au  aiTow.'  If  at  the  first  leap  he  misses  his  prey,  he  is  said  by  some 
naturalists  to  retire  without  ever  making  a  second  attempt ;  but  this  b  con- 
tradicted by  othera,  who  affirm,  that,  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  he  sometimes 
makes  use  of  his  speed  in  running,  no  leas  than  of  his  agility  in  leaping. 
The  minor  animals  of  prey  are:  leopards,  jackals,  wolves,  bears,  wild 
boars,  panthers,  hysenas,  lynxes,  and  foxes.  In  the  forests  near  the  Circars, 
the  ourang  outang  is  found,  and  apes  and  monkeys  of  different  kinds  are 
plentifuL    The  rhinoceros  is  common  in  northern  Hindostan,  and  is  said 

'  Trees  are  rente<l  in  Bengal  Just  as  lands  and  houses  are  in  this  country.  A  mango 
tree  products  one  ru]H;«'  annually,  a  cocoa  nut  eight  anas,  a  Jack  one  nqpo^  a  fmirind 
one  fupsc^  a  betcl-nut  four  anai^  a  date  two  anai^  a  lime  four  aiiaSi 
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to  occur  ia  some  of  the  is\eH  of  the  Gauges.  DifiTerent  kinds  of  antelopes 
are  numerous  ;  with  red  deer,  fallow-deer,  musk  deer,  and  elks.  In  the 
northern  parts  are  many  species  of  small  animals,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  musk-weasel. 

The  birds  and  insects  of  India  are  remarkable  for  their  number  and 
beauty.  The  radiant  hues  of  the  peacock  still  gild  the  thickets  in  all  parts 
of  the  country ;  and  all  the  domestic  fowls  now  common  in  Europe,  seem 
to  be  natives  of  this  part  of  Asia,  from  which  they  have  been  successively 
carried  to  other  countries.  The  inhabitants  are  tormented  by  innumerable 
awarms  of  flies,  white  ants,  musquitoes,  and  bugs.  Scorpions,  snakes,  and 
rats  are  plentiful ;  with  lizards  of  a  green  colour,  and  of  a  harmless  nature. 
The  Ganges  is  inhabited  by  a  species  of  crocodile,  which  has  a  false  belly 
into  which  it  receives  its  young  in  the  time  of  danger.  Nowhere  are  the 
serpent-tnbe  more  formidable,  either  for  their  muscular  strength,  or  their 
poison. 

Mineralogy.^    Generally  speaking,  India  may  be  considered  as  what 
geologists  style  a  primitive  country,  the  rocks  being  commonly  granite  or 
syenite.    Animal  and  vegetable  remains  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous 
either  in  the  rock  or  the  soil  of  India.    This  part  of  Asia  has  been  cele> 
bratedf  from  the  earliest  ages,  for  its  diamonds.    Stones  of  this  kind  are 
now  found  in  Brazil,  but  they  are  of  a  quality  greatly  inferior.    The  most 
remarkable  Indian  diamond-mines  are  those  near  Visiapour  belonging  to 
the  Mahrattas,  and  Golconda,  in  the  territories  of  the  nizam  ;  at  Colore,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Kristna,  there  is  another  diamond-mine.  The 
other  places  mentioned  as  productive  of  diamonds  are :  a  district  of  the 
river  Malianada,  south  of  Sumbulpour, — Gandicotta,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Ponnar, — and  Penna,  in  the  territory  of  Bundelcund,  south  of  the 
Jiuiina.    Those  various  mines  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of  work- 
men.   It  is  said  that  the  recent  extension  of  British  territory  into  the  Bir- 
niaii  dominions  has  given  us  possession  of  several  very  rich  diamond-mines 
ill  tiiat  quarter.    The  other  kinds  of  precious  stones  found  in  this  country 
are  sapphires  and  rubies ;  but  the  latter  are  more  frequently  found  in  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  Birman  empire.    Gold,  which  is  said  to  exist 
among  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  to  be  washed  do\vn  by  the  branches  of 
the  Ganges  which  proceed  from  these  mountains,  is  not  known  to  exist  in 
Hindostan.    Some  travellers  aflirm  that  in  this  country  there  are  mines  of 
silver;  while  others  assert  that  it  affords  no  indications  of  that  metal.  We 
are  certain  that  if  it  be  at  all  found,  the  quantity  is  extremely  small ;  sinco 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  ages  have  constantly  demanded  bullion  in 
exchange  for  their  commodities,  while,  by  strict  laws,  its  exportation  has 
been  prohibited.    Mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  are  said  to  exist ;  but 
these  metals  appear  to  be  scarce.    It  appears  from  discussions  in  the  Bom- 
bay journals  that  the  coal  long  known  to  exist  in  Cutch  promises  to  be  of 
use  in  steam  navigation.   As  yet,  however,  the  specimens  which  have  been 
tried  have  been  found  to  l>e  of  a  bad  quality ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  have  been  procured  without  digging,  where  the  stratum  has  ap- 
peared on  the  surface,  or,  as  it  is  called,  has  '  cropped  out,'  the  result  cannot 
be  deemed  discouraging.    Surprise  has  been  justly  expressed  that  the  court 
of  directors  have  never  employed  Europeans  of  science  to  ascertain  what 
mineral  riches  are  to  be  found  throughout  their  vast  territories.    The  dis- 
covery of  good  coal  in  Cutch  might  very  much  facilitate  the  steam-navi- 
gation of  the  Red  sea,  the  route  by  which  a  steam  communication  between 
India  and  Europe  is  most  practicable.    In  one  of  the  Bombay  papers  the 
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island  of  Socotm  is  pointed  out  as  an  eligible  place  for  the  depeiit  of  coal 
in  the  e?eiit  of  this  i»?igatioii  being  attempted. 


CHAP.  IV  INHABITANTS— MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS— RE- 
LIGION—LANGUAGE  AMD  LITS&ATURE. 

Wb  have  abeedy  atated,  that  any  eatunate  of  the  immenBe  popnlalion  of 
India*  must  be  a  mere  approximation ;  and  have  given  the  eknnenta  of  one 

approximation,  by  which  it  is  reckoned  at  134,000,000. 

Hindoosr\  The  Hindoos,  or  native  inhabitants,  still  form  the  moat  nu- 
mprous  tribe  in  this  country,  "  thouirh  there  are  differences  in  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  Hindus,  in  some  cases  arisint?  from  the  districts  of 
which  they  are  natives,  and  in  others  from  the  nature  of  their  occupations, 
yet"—- observes  a  sensible  writer  in  the  *  Picture  of  India,'  an  athnirable 
book  recently  published — "  yet  there  is  generally  spealiing,  a  family  like- 
neat  among  them,  which  anfficiently  marka  them  aa  one  people.  The 
QiOQntaineen  of  the  north  are  atrong  and  mnacnlar ;  the  mhabitanta  of  the 
aoath  of  more  slender  fiame ;  bat  they  are  generally  what  one  would  term 
'  clean  made,*  and  capable  of  enduring  much  more,  both  of  |mvataon  and 
fatigue,  than  one  would,  at  first  sight,  be  disposed  to  believe.  They  are 
unlike  any  of  the  races  that  have  been  found,  as  it  is  usual  to  say,  native 
in  tropical  countries.  Their  features  are  much  finer  tlian  those  of  any  of 
the  Negro  races,  and  tliey  have  neither  the  fiery  eye  nor  the  sinister 
look  of  the  Malays ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  without  the  impassioned 
aspect  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  The  general  expression  is  soft  and  re- 
tiring; hat  there  ia  a  daah  of  canning  aboot  it;  and  when  a  Hindu  hnm- 
blea  himaelf  to  the  dvst  before  you,  yon  are  not  wholly  free  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  treachery.  Parhapa  that  has  been  produced  by  the  long  ha- 
bit that  baa  been  forced  upon  tbem  by  their  oppressive  rulers,  of  conceal- 
ing their  circumstances  lest  they  should  be  plundered.  On  the  part  of  the 
low  ca«»tes,  it  no  doubt  arises  in  so  far  from  the  inferior  situation  in  which 
they  find  themselves,  without  any  blame  on  tlieir  part,  or  merit  on  that  of 
those  on  account  of  whom  they  are  humble  ;  and  in  the  Brahmins  there  is 
often  a  most  hypocritical  expression  occasioned  by  the  overacting  of  pre- 
tended sanctity. 

**  The  fiioe  of  the  Hindu  ia  oval,  with  a  reaaonable  hut  not  very  large 
forehead ;  the  eyes  have  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  white,  and  the  black  of 

the  iris  is  soft  and  dull ;  their  eye-brows  are  in  general  well-formed,  the 
mouth  and  nose  of  rather  a  European  cast,  though  the  former  has  a  little 
the  character  of  that  of  the  Jews.  The  hair  is  black  and  long,  but  rather 
soft,  and  has  no  natural  tendency  to  curl.  The  females  of  the  inferior 
castes,  from  the  harsh  treatment  they  meet  with,  and  the  severe  labour 
they  must  undergo,  are  of  diminutive  stature,  never  handsome,  and  very 
early  in  life  have  a  haggard  appearance ;  but  even  then  they  are  capable  of 
enduring  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  and  in  some  of  the  mountain-districts  the 
whole  labour  of  the  field  devolvea  i^on  them,  the  men  being  trained  to 
arms.  The  women  of  the  high  castes  are  very  different ;  their  forms  are 
delicate  and  graceful,  their  limba  finely  tapered  and  rounded,  their  features 
mild,  their  eyes  dark  and  languishing,  their  hair  fine  and  long*  their  com- 
]»lexions  glowing,  as  if  they  were  radiant,  and  their  skins  remarkably  po- 
lished and  soft.  The  only  feature  about  them  that  does  not  quite  harmo- 
nize with  European  notions  of  female  symmetry,  is  the  siae  and  projection 
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of  their  ears ;  but,  with  tliis  oxreption,  ooUung  can  b6  moro  filbe  and 
8ylph-?ike  thaii  a  genuine  Hindu  beauty."** 

"  The  dress  of  the  Hindus  is  remarkably  simple,  and,  except  in  the  fine- 
ness of  the  eolton-cloth  of  whicli  it  is  made,  there  is  very  little  diBfereoce 
in  that  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  distoiGtion  of  the  former  Gooustiog 
nore  in  their  jewek  and  attendants.   The  two  grand  divisioos  of  the  Hin 
da  or  Brahminical  faith,  are  distingiuBhed  hy  the  position  of  a  white  line 
on  the  face,  which  is  made  with  cbunam  or  lime — rather  chalk  and 
day  mixed — found  in  some  holy  places  in  Gujerat.    The  followers  of  Sfa 
wear  tho  line  perpendicular,  and  thono  of  Vishnu  horizontal.    The  adora* 
tion  of  Siva  has  at  one  time  been  more  prevalent  on  the  west  coast,  and 
that  of  Vishnu  on  the  east ;  but  they  are  now  in  so  far  blended.    Still  ll>e 
Brahmins  of  Siva,  on  some  parts  of  the  west,  consider  themselves  of  a 
caste  so  transcendently  high  and  holy,  that  they  will  not  eat  witli  those 
of  any  other  place.   The  distingaiahing  badge  of  the  caatea  Is  n  string 
tied  roond  the  shovlders;  the  nnmber,  form,  eoloor,  and  older  of  the 
thieads  in  which,  indicate  the  partiealiar  laok  that  the  wearer  liolds  in 
his  caste.    No  member  of  an  inferior  easle  is  however  allowed  %o  wear 
so  many  threads  in  the  string  as  the  very  lowest  order  of  the  caste  nbete 
him  ;  and  the  Sudra  is  not  permitted  to  wear  any  string.    The  men  !n 
India  have  two  fashions  of  dress, — one  which  they  are  described  as  hav- 
ing worn  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  and  no  one  knows  bow  long  before 

I  thought  it  romarkahl"  that  though  most  of  the  male  deities  are  roprpRcntn]  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  like  the  natives  of  the  country,  the  females  ai-e  usually  no  lew  mi 
Mid  white  than  our  porcelain  beauties,  as  exhibited  in  Engliuid.  But  it  bevidflntfram 
the  expressions  of  most  of  the  Indians  themselves,  from  the  style  of  their  amatory  poe- 
try, and  other  circumstances,  that  they  consider  fairness  as  a  part  of  beauty,  and  n  proof 
of  noUft  Mood.  They  do  not  like  to  be  called  black,  and  iuthough  the  Abyssiiiiaa% 
who  are  aometimes  met  with  in  the  oouiitrjr,  an  very  little  darker  than  t^ey  theae* 
selves  are,  their  jest-books  are  IbO  of  tatmta  on  the  ehareoal  complexion  of  the  '  Hah- 
shee,'  Much  of  this  has  probahly  aris^-n  from  their  having  been  so  long  subjected  to 
the  Moguls^  and  other  conquerors  originally  from  more  northern  climates,  and  wha 
oontlniud  to  keep  up  the  eomparatiTe  wrness  of  their  stock  by  fremient  importatiMi  of 
northern  beauties.  India,  t;>o,  has  b-en  always,  and  loiig  before  tne  Europeans  came 
hither,  a  favourite  theatre  for  adventurers  from  Persia,  Greece^  Tartary,  Turkeyi  tmi 
AnMtif  all  white  men,  and  all  in  their  torn  |>oaBeaeti>l  themaelvea  of  wealth  and  power. 
Tlieae  eireiimstatici-s  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  make  a  fair  complexion  fashion- 
able. It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  observe  how  surely  all  these  classes  of  men  in  a 
fi»w  genmtloaa,  even  without  any  intermarriaffe  nHth  the  Hindooe,  aaatime  the  deep 
olive  tint,  little  less  dark  than  a  Negro,  which  seems  natural  to  the  climate.  The  Por- 
tuguese natives  form  unions  among  themselvM  alone,  or  if  they  can,  with  Kuropeanar 
Yet  the  Portugnese  have,  during  a  three  hundred  yeara*  reeidenee  in  India*  hacame  aa 
black  as  Caffres.  Surely  this  goi-s  far  to  disprove  the  assertion,  wlii.  h  is  s^mietimes 
made,  tliat  climate  aloiu*  is  insutlicient  to  account  for  the  ditferencc  between  the  Ne^ro 
and  the  European.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  Negro  are  other  pecolivities  which  the  In* 
dian  has  not,  and  to  which  the  P()rtuguesi«  colonist  showa  no  amnptum  of  approxima- 
tion, and  wliich  undoubtedly  do  not  appear  to  follow  so  nattinuly  from  the  climate  as 
that  swarUiiness  of  complexion  whi«A  lathe  sole  distinction  lietween  the  Hindoo  and 
the  European.  But  if  heat  produces  one  change,  other  peculiarities  of  climate  may 
produce  other  umi  additional  changes;  and  when  such  peculiarities  have  three  or  four 
thousand  years  to  itperati'  in,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  limits  to  their  power.  I  am  in- 
clined, after  all,  to  suspect  that  our  European  vanity  leads  us  astray  in  supposing 
our  own  is  the  primitive  complexion ;  which  I  ilianld  rather  suppose  was  tliat  of  tiie 
Indiim,  half-way  between  the  two  extremes,  and  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  tn  fli.'«-ye 
and  instinct  of  tliie  majority  of  the  human  race.  A  colder  climate,  aud  a  constant  uae 
of  cluihes,  may  have  blanched  the  skin  as  elfcetnallyas  a  hnmlngann  aad  wakadaaw 
may  have  tanned  it;  and  1  am  enmuraged  in  this  hypothesis  by  ol»serving,  that  ofaaS- 
mals  the  natural  colours  are  generally  dusky  and  unitorm,  while  whiteness  aiidavaria* 
ty  of  tint  almost  invariably  follow  domestication,  shelter  from  the  elements,  and  a  mix- 
ed and  unnatural  diet.  Thus,  while  hardship,  additional  exposure,  a  creater  degree  of 
heat,  and  other  circumstances  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  may  have  deteriorated 
the  Hindoo  Into  a  Negro,  opposite  caoaea  may  have  dianged  him  into  the  progressively 
ligbtrr  tints  of  (]>•■  ciiinese,  the  Peratan^  the  Tiirit,  the  KiiaaiaBb  aad  the  Fingllahman 
^JiuJiop  Ucberi  liuiutn  JaumaL 
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thtpi ;  tfifi  othor  has  l)een  in  part  adopted  from  tlie  Maliommedans,  though 
with  such  dift'erence  that  the  one  can  never  lie  mistaken  for  the  otiier. 
The  an('i<'nt  dress  consisted  of  three  pieces  of  cotton-cloth,  one  fastened 
round  the  waist,  and  falling  down  as  far  as  the  knee, — the  second  wrap- 
ped round  tbe  body, — snd  the  third  twisted  round  the  head.  The  Ma- 
lioimiiedaii  imHaEtkm  emuisls  of  ootloii-dmwen  down  to  tho  anklet,  a 
long  robe  of  cotton  crosaed  on  tbe  breaat,  and  tied  nrand  the  body  with 
a  scarf;  but  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Mahommedans,  who  faston  the 
rohe  on  tbe  right  side,  the  Hindus  fasten  it  on  tlie  left.  A  turhan  forms 
part  of  this  dress,  hut  it  is  easily  di.stinp^ished  from  the  Moorisli  turhan. 
This  is  the  rt'uaihir  dress  of  the  Hindus;  hut  many  of  the  poorer  classes 
have  only  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the  loins  ;  while  in  the  cold  dis- 
tricts they  have  a  thicker  piece  of  cloth,  oftentimes  of  woollen,  and  some- 
InneB  of  British  mauniactnte,  resembUng  i^pamho  of  the  South  Ameri- 
cana, which  answen  all  the  purpoiea  of  a  robe,  a  mantle,  and  a  bed.  Thia 
coTering  of  all  work  is  most  frequent  in  the  Balaghaut  country,  and  among 
the  mountaineers  in  the  north.  The  head  is  usually  shaved,  except  a  small 
lock  on  the  hinder  part,  and  a  pair  of  small  mustacliios. 

"  The  dress  of  the  females  is  very  elegant,  and  u])()n  a  fine  form  it  is  far 
more  classical  than  the  fashionahle  hundh's  of  knots,  tatters,  and  ends  of 
ribhon,  with  two  bushel  sleeves,  and  head-dresses  as  broad  as  the  umhrclla 
om  a  palanquin,  which,  in  the  present  year  (18S0),  give  the  belles  of  Eng- 
land an  outline,  which  ilF  it  should  pWase  nature  to  fill  up  with  flesh  and 
blood,  would  certainlv  render  them  of  all  created  heings  the  most  shape- 
less, or,  at  any  rate,  the  most  unmcanins:  in  shape,  either  lor  use  or  for  or- 
nament. Tlie  close  part  of  the  Hindu  female  dress  is  a  jacket  with  half 
sleeves,  which  fits  tight  to  the  shape,  and  covers  hut  does  not  conceal  the 
bust ;  and  this,  in  females  of  rank,  is  made  of  rich  silk.  The  remainder  of 
the  dress  is  tlie  shalice,  a  large  piece  of  silk  or  cotton,  which  is  wrapped 
round  the  middle,  and  contrived  to  hSl  in  graceful  folds,  till  it  be  below 
the  ankle  on  one  leg,  while  it  shows  a  part  of  the  other ;  it  is  gathered 
into  a  bunch  in  front,  and  the  upper  end  crosses  the  breast,  and  is  thrown 
forward  again  over  the  shoulder,  or  over  the  head  like  a  veil.  Hie  belles 
proloner  their  <lark  eye-lashes  hy  lines  of  black  drawn  from  the  corners  of 
the  eyes  ;  and  the  palms  of  their  hands,  their  nails,  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
and  sometimes  also  tlic  roots  of  their  hair,  are  tinted  red.  The  women  of 
the  lower  castes  seldom  wear  any  thing  hut  the  shalice  of  pure  white  cot- 
ton, but  even  then,  upon  a  graceful  figure,  the  method  of  arranging  it  looks 
very  handsome.  The  hands  and  feet  are  always  adorned  with  rings  and 
other  ornaments,  and  sometimes  a  jewel  is  worn  from  the  nose.  Even  the 
wwking-girls  have  their  anklets  and  armlets  of  glass,  tin,  brass,  or  tvlmag^ 
and  sometimes  of  silver  The  higher  classes  wear  a  kind  of  slippers,  or 
sainlals,  which  are  lonir,  turned  up,  and  sometimes  ornamented  at  the 
points  ;  hut  the  poorer  classes  go  barefooted.  Tlie  ornaments  tliat  are 
worn  upon  the  person  are  the  only  costly  articles  in  the  estahlishment  of  a 
Hindu,  but  they  are  of  a  nature  not  soon  to  wear  out,  and  they  never  he- 
come  unfeshionable.  'Whether  it  be  that  the  cotton-wool  suffets  from  the 
long  sea-carriage,  or  that  the  manipulation  by  the  delicate  fingers  of  the 
womeny  or  the  art  of  s])inning,  works  the  thread  into  a  finer  consistency, 
the  eotton-cloth  of  India  is  certainly  much  more  durable  than  tiiat  whicii 
is  made  in  Europe,  so  that  clothintr  costs  very  little.  It  seems,  indeed, 
that  the  cotton  troods  of  Entrland  are  not  at  all  a(laj)te(l  for  the  natives  of 
India;  their  habits  are  peiniauent,  and  both  that  and  their  capacity  for 
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Imyinir  require  that  their  clothing-  should  be  permanent  too.  The  cottons 
of  England  are  better  suited  to  a  people  among  whom  fashion  is  continual- 
ly shifting.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cotton-twist  and  yam  has,  however, 
of  late  years,  been  sent  from  Britain  to  India,  because  the  spioDing  by 
onMliiiierjr  u  cheaper  than  even  by  the  fingers  of  Hindm ;  Imt  it  is  drndn- 
fill  wbedier  nmch  of  the  doth  that  is  wore  from  that  yam  he  worn  by  the 
natives  of  India,  as,  being  a  mercantile  specnlation,  the  greater  part  of  it  ii 
probably  daspersed  in  the  country  trade  among  the  isles." 

The  bouses  of  the  Hindoos  are  said  not  to  display  that  neatness  and  in- 
gttinity  which  are  visible  in  some  of  their  other  works.  In  the  southern 
districts  they  seem  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  form  as  to  have  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Moors.  Within  the  building  is  a  kind  of  court, 
round  which  is  a  gallery ;  and  on  one  side  is  an  open  room  iu  which  the 
master  of  the  house  receives  company.  From  this  oonrt,  small  doors  con- 
duct into  the  interior  ^lartnienti.  Lathe  northern  parts,  the  houses  eonaiit 
of  several  floon, 

OuietJ}  No  Hindoo  can  ever  quit  the  caste  to  which,  by  birth,  he  be- 
longs ;  to  be  expelled  from  it,  is  the  greatest  misfortune  which  can  beiil 

him.  These  divisions  and  subdivisions  can  have  little  intercourse  with  eacA 
other  ;  they  never  intermarry  ;  they  will  not  even  eat  together,  nor  will  they 
do  so  with  any  other,  whatever  be  his  profession,  who  belongs  not  to  the 
same  caste  with  themselves.  The  parias^  or  casteless,  are  abhorred  by  their 
countrymen  ;  they  dare  not  enter  a  temple ;  religion  shrinks  from  their  pre- 
sence ;  tiiey  are  employed  in  the  meansst  offices ;  and  hebg  by  all  aocoantisd 
worthless,  they  consequently  are  for  the  most  part  infected  with  every  vice. 
Of  all  the  castas  diat  of  the  Brahmins  is  accounted  the  most  honoorahleb 
This  caste,  indeed,  enjoys  such  exalted  privileges  that  it  has  induced  many, 
perhaps  justly,  to  suspect  that  he  who  bad  influence  sufficient  to  procure 
the  institution  of  the  castes,  designed  himself  to  be  a  Brahmin.  The  Brah- 
mins claim  precedence  even  of  princes,  who  belong  to  the  second  order.  The 
greatest  crime  which  can  be  committed  is  the  murder  t)f  one  of  their  num- 
ber ;  and  if  a  Bralmiin  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  his  punishment  is  much  more 
mild  than  that  which  would  be  inflicted  on  a  member  of  any  of  the  other 
three  orden.  They  are  dedicated  to  religions  aervicss,  so  thai  they  cannot 
accept  the  sovereignty,  whicfa  indeed  they  even  account  beneath  their  dig- 
nity. In  the  most  trivial  affairs  they  claim  precedence,  which  is  always 
willingly  allowed  them.  Thus,  if  one  of  them  has  occasion  to  crass  n  river 
aloiqp  with  others,  he  enters  the  boat  first, — is  first  landed  on  the  opposite 
side, — and  then  stalks  away  without  paying  for  his  pass^e.  The  second 
class  consists  of  warriors  ;  and  from  them  are  chosen  the  sovereigns  of  the 
country,  with  their  inferior  nilers.  The  third  class  consists  of  such  as  are 
employed  in  agriculture  and  merchandise  ;  and  tlie  fourth  class  of  labouren» 
and  artists  of  every  descriptioo.  This  daas  is  subdivided  into  other  inferior 
danet,  corresponding  to  the  various  arts  and  trades." 

"  TTie  division  of  society  into  castes  was  not  peculiar  to  1  tul  ia  ;  but  had  place  also,  as  we 
have  •e^'n,  in  IVrsia,  in  Eeypt,  and  in  AssxTia.  Priests,  soldii-rs,  liusb.iiidnu'n,  and  arti- 
flBii%  formed,  in  the  early  history  of  all  of  these  four  countries,  distinct  <  lapses  of  familien, 
inMparably  attached,  from  generation  to  generation,  to  their  respective  professions,  under 
the  authonty  of  cttstoma,  laws,  and  the  mysterious  prejudices  of  religion.  Hut  this  in  the 
natural  effect  of  ctril  association,  and  of  the  first  progress  of  arts  and  knowlrdgi?, 
wherever  theee  are  not  disturbed  by  conquest  or  dispersion.  Art  or  knowledge  takes 
its  riee  from  betinnliifs  extremeif  small.  Neceiaity  or  chance  makei  one  man  mora 
descteroos  or  akllfbl  turn  his  neff nhonn  In  «ome  particnUr  art.  Th«re  are  no  perio<l« 
of  apprentl«-i'<*bip,  no  srhooN,  no  lM>okH,  by  means  of  which  that  kiiowltMlj^o  or  art5ri(  inl 
dexterity  which  any  ous  individual  may  have  acquired,  might  he  diffused  lhrou|;h  th« 
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In  Hindostan,  religion  regulars  several  mattern,  wJiich  in  other  coun- 
trieii  are  reckoned  iodifferent.    The  Brabmius  feed  on  rice,  a  kind  of  butter 

society  to  which  he  belong  It  can  be  conuMudeated  to  none  but  bli  eUldren  and  the 
nembereof  hie  family,  whose  constant  intereonrse  with  him,  and  presence'  at  his  atudiee 
orlabonra,  fire  them  opportnnities  of  learuini^  from  him  such  as  others  canuot  eiijoy» 
and  to  whom  the  relHtioriM  of  Icindred  and  friendship  may  induce  him  to  explain  what  he 
would  carefully  conceal  from  others.  Hence  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  knowledge 
beeomet,  or«Ottm,  the  Inheritance  of  the  posterity  of  its  luTentor.  If  it  be  of  extraordinary 
Importance,  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  uses  of  life,  it  is  then  anxiously  withheld  by  its 
fortunate  possessors  from  the  dbooTery  of  other  inquirers.  If,  in  iu  applicaiion  more 
neaa  and  trl^  It  may,  however,  sClll  eerve  to  aflbrd  sonnethinf  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment  to  those  to  whom  it  is  known ;  while  others  will  not  ejigerly  strive  to  rival  them 
in  cultivating  it.  Besides,  they  to  whom  art  or  knowledge  b  exhibited,  not  in  its  prio- 
dples,  or  in  the  ratio  of  Its  operations,  but  simplv  In  its  rules  and  eflhela,  ave  fbond  to 
rt^ard  these  with  an  awe  and  wonder  which  preclude  all  inquiry  into  their  nature,  and 
aettle  into  a  blind  veneration  for  their  immediate  authors.  And  it  is  the  spirit  of  ig- 
norance, and  of  that  a^^e  of  ttocial  life  In  which  the  means  for  tiM  mutual  communica- 
tion  of  knowledge  arp  but  few  and  imperfect,  to  dispose  each  man  to  sit  down  satisfied 
with  the  advanta£C8,  and  under  the  restraints,  as  to  art  and  knowledge,  which  he  finds 
naturally  attached  to  his  own  oowUtlon.  Thus,  then,  are  naturally  and  necessarily 
produced  that  difficulty  in  the  communication  of  art  or  science,  that  incommunicjttive 
aecrecy  in  their  possessors,  and  that  supine  indifference  or  blind  veneration  in  those  to 
whom  they  are  unknown,  which  unavoidably  tend  to  distribute  the  arts  and  professione 
among  different  fiuniliee  and  tribeib  and  to  jnoduoc  permanent  castes,  by  still  confining 
tiie  euldren  to  llie  inraetlee  of  their  fhtbei'li  art,  and  to  the  study  of  the  same  knowledge 
which  he  knew.  At  the  origin  ofhuman  eodety  in  Asia,  the  distinctions  of  profession  and 
the  subdivisions  of  labour  were  unknown.  But,  even  before  men  could  settle  in  the 
haUte  of  agvienltarBl  industry,  superior  knowledge  and  more  matnre  exiMvieiioe,  and  the 
commanding  influence  of  extrat)rdmary  piety  or  pnthu>iasm,  had  be;;ini  to  priMluc**  a  caste 
of  priests.  The  science  and  pretences  of  one  or  two  men  descended  from  them  exclu- 
alTCiy  to  thefar  own  children  Mid  disciples.  A  race  had  thus  acquired  the  adnatagw 
of  superior  mysterious  knowledge,  and  of  fancied  fovour  with  heaven,  and  were.  In 
consequence,  enabled  still  to  communicate  to  their  descendants  all  titeir  own  ai'tifices 
and  knowledge,  and  thus  to  preserve  to  them  the  aaaae  Influence  and  emoluments  which 
they  had  themaelvm  ei^oyed.  Agriculture  once  ref^ularly  and  industriously  culti- 
vated, its  produce  soon  allured  the  rapacity  of  those  who  wandered  about,  strauKers  to 
sober  labour,  and  distresaed  hf  tile  wants  of  idlenees.  Thev  attempted  to  seize,  by 
plundering  violence,  those  necessaries  which  they  were  not  tnemselvea  sufficiently  la* 
dustrious  to  produce.  In  order  that  the  husbandmen  might  at  once  pursue  their  Is^ 
hours  and  guard  their  possessions  nijainst  pillage,  ihvy  were  now  compelled  to  divide 
thcmsdvee  into  two  band%  one  of  labourers,  and  one  ofmen  at  arms.  A  new  caste  was 
HkvM  natorally  fimaed,  and  tlie  eodety  which  ind  hefbra  oBPsiated  of  prieete  end  ha»> 
bandmen  only,  was  now  composed  of  jn-ieits,  hushantlmcn,  and  stJdifrs.  Kxiraonllnary 
dexterity  and  skill,  acquired  by  one  or  two  men,  iu  the  fabrication  of  the  iniplementa 
•f  iabonr,  in  MtiotAng  the  artklse  of  dreei^  or  In  oonatmetlng  houses,  wonld  eoon  give 
rise  also  to  a  caste  of  ariisau^.  Conquest,  usurpation,  oppres.sion,  the  whims  nf  disordered 
fancy,  and  various  other  subordinate  causes,  occasioned  many  subdivisions  of  those 
principal  castes ;  and  thus  oompleted  that  curious  fabric  of  social  institution  whl<i»  the 
castes  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  India,  exhibit.  Instead,  then,  of  appearing  snomalous 
and  unaccountable  iu  the  history  of  mankind,  these  castes,  into  wliich  Hociety  was  an- 
ciently distributed  in  those  four  Ihmooe  oonntrtes  of  the  East,  seem  to  have  arisen 
necessarily  from  the  general  character  of  man,  in  the  first  stages  of  social  life,  and  from 
the  local  iiature  of  those  wide,  level,  and  fertile  territories.  This  institution,  when 
viewed  in  th<-  light  just  mentioned,  seems  to  be  one  great  cause  of  the  small  progrese 
which  tile  Ilindi>oshave  made  in  the  arts,  when  compared  with  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  jthey  have  certainly  been  a  civilized  people.  However  much  writers  may 
dii  rer  concerning  the  antiquity  of  Hindoo  civilization,  all  agree  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Hindostan  had  arrived  at  a  nigh  pitch  of  civilization,  when  the  nations  of  Europe^ 
which  now  make  the  greatest  figure,  were  still  immersed  in  barbarity;  yet  the  Hlndooo 
have,  since  that  period,  made  Utile  farther  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  while  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  lefil  their  woodsy  gradually  advanced  In  knowledge,  and  attained  that 
perfection  to  whidi  the  Hindooe,  while  (hey  are  divided  into  castes,  may  oontinne 
vainly  to  look  forward.  Those  writers  who  applaud  the  institution  of  c^ustes  seem  to 
have  confoundeil  it  with  that  division  of  labour  which  has  given  European  workmen 
00  nmeh  dexterity,  and  E«iro|iean  UMnulacturee  eo  mneh  peneetion ;  hut  theee  tmnge 
are  so  very  different,  that  it  is  ama/ing  how  they  ever  were  confounded.  To  divide  the 
tolerations  of  a  particular  trade  into  many  branches,  and  to  train  up  workmen  to  each 
hnuMh  eeparately,  tende  to  give  them  a  dexterity  wbidi  they  couU  never  oChorwiee 
•Of aire.  13 ut  thus  to  subdivide  the  processes  of  manufacture,  is  not  to  oblige  every 
man  to  adopt  a  particular  department,  whether  he  be  qualified  for  it  or  not.  Every 
indhridnal  la  etllileft  at  liherly  to  ehoom ;  uU  when  tha  bfanohee  are  mnltipUed,  each 
IV.  .3  P 
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called  gheif  vegetables,  spices,  and  milk.  Tbe  last  article  ta  partkiilarly 
eateemedy  as  it  proceeds  from  the  oow»  an  animal  for  which  thejr  have  the 
greatest  Teneration.  The  warrior-tribe  are  permitted  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  fowls.    The  merchants  may  feed  on  ponltry  and  fish ; 

but  the  mechanics,  or  labourers,  are  prohibited  from  feeding  on  flesh  or  fish 
of  any  description.  When  relii;ion  has  condeHcended  to  interfere  in  the 
articles  of  dress  and  food,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  more  important  affair 
of  marriage  should  be  left  indifferent.  Marriage  is,  by  his  religion,  made 
incnmbent  on  every  Hindoo  who  has  the  smallest  prospect  of  being  able 
to  maintain  a  ftunily ;  and,  in  a  country  so  fertile  as  Hindostany  few  indi* 
▼idnals  have  not  this  in  their  power.  In  this  conntry,  no  man  receives  • 
dowry  with  his  wife ;  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  presents  to  her  parentH,^ 
a  custom  which  must  have  proceeded  from  the  ancient  practice  of  purchas- 
ing wives.  In  all  warm  countries  the  sexea  arrive  at  maturity  much  sooner 
than  in  temperate  climates.  The  girls  of  Hindostan  are  capable  of  becom- 
ing mothers  at  eleven ;  and,  so  anxious  are  parents  to  fulfil  the  duty  of 
marrying  their  children,  which  is  prescribed  by  their  religion,  that  they 
often  mike  the  contract  while  the  parties  are  yet  children :  deferring  the 
consummation,  till  they  arrive  at  the  proper  age. 

The  Hindoos  are  described  as  bwig  fond  of  processions,  ceremomeSy 
and  rejoicings.  An  entertainment  and  procession  are  necessary  when  the 
contract  of  marriage  is  at  first  concluded  ;  others,  more  magnificent,  follow 
when  the  marriage  is  consummated.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  car- 
ried about  in  the  name  palankeen,  attended  by  their  friends  in  palankeens, 
or  on  horses  or  elephants.  If  the  parties  are  rich,  the  rejoicing  continues 
several  days ;  and  presents  of  shawls  and  cotton-cloth  are  given  to  the 
principal  goMts,  of  whom  the  Brahmms  are  always  jpait.  Tbe  same  Te|oic* 
ings  Slid  festivity  are  repeated,  when  the  yonog  wife  is  first  discovered  to 
liave  become  pregnant ;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  the  rejoicings 
are  renewed  when  nhe  has  been  safely  delivered.  But  the  feasts  and  cere- 
monies of  the  young  couple  are  not  yet  concluded :  unless  the  Brahmins 
have  pronounced  the  day  unlucky,  the  friends  and  relations  are  again  as- 
sembled on  the  tenth  after  the  child's  birth.  If  the  day  should  be  uu. 
Incky,  prayers  are  offered  to  avert  calamity ;  and  the  ceremonies  conclude 
with  the  &tribntion  of  alms  to  the  poor,  and  presents  to  the  Brahmins.  If 
the  hoy  belongs  to  either  of  the  three  first  castes,  when  he  assumes  the 
string  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  new  ceremoniea,  with  preaents  to 
the  Brahmins,  become  again  requinte. 

Wliile  religion  has  been  thus  busy  in  the  appointment  of  frivolous  cere- 
monies, it  is  fortunate  that  more  importajil  matters  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. Every  mother,  unless  prevented  by  sickiiess,  is  obliged  to  suckle 
her  own  child, — a  duty  which  a  species  of  luxury,  not  tbe  most  amiable, 
has  CLQsed  to  he  too  frequently  neglected  in  some  civilized  countries.  The 
laws,  or  rather  the  religion  of  Hindostan,  pernut  a  man  to  have  sevnal 
wives ;  but  unless  the  first  wife  he  barren,  the  privilq^  is  seldom  made 
use  of.  In  that  case,  however,  a  second  wife  is  soinetimes  taken.  If  (ihe 
also  prove  barren,  instead  of  taking  a  third,  a  Hindoo  usually  adopts  a 

has  a  better  chanoe  of  flndlnif^  aometbinf^  to  which  his  Inellnations  and  capacity  are 
particularly  fit  oil.  To  siibilividc  tin-  vjirious  br;iiii}i*»«i  of  weaving,  and  to  Ii  Kvt-  fYery 
man  to  chcMMie  that  branch  to  which  he  is  particularly  inclined,  is  very  diiferent  from 
informing  a  partienlar  omb  that  he  must  be  •  weaver,  whether  nature  meant  him  ferona 
or  not.  Thf  former  is  ftfendly  to  the  rxfrfiotis  of  native  irciiiiiH — thi«  latter  lays  it 
nuder  a  muriit'yiiig  restnlnt.  The  former  is  the  practice  of  the  eulighteoed  natiooaof 
KttWfS  tha  latter  to  tiM  eoaseftteiMe  of  the  litiidpocasttii 
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child  from  a  relation.  The  gftneral  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  may,  per- 
haps be,  in  Hindostan,  as  in  many  other  placeSy  the  chief  reaaou  why  the 
privilege  of  polygamy  is  so  much  neglected. 

Mahommedansj  Sfc.^  The  next  numerous  class  of  inhabitants  are 
Mahommedans,  who  may  perhaps  amount  to  one-eighth  of  the  number  of 
Hindoos.  They  are  £vided  ioto  the  two  great  sects  of  Soottneei  and 
Sheeaks  g  the  fint  of  whom  acknowledge  Almbecker,  Omar,  and  Osman, 
as  the  legitimate  raoceasors  of  Mahomet ;  while  the  latter  call  these  per* 
eonages  usurpers,  saying,  that  Ali  was  the  first  lawful  khalif.  Except  in 
this  point,  tliere  is  not  much  differeoee  in  their  respective  articles  of  faith. 
They  are  also  divided  into  the  four  threat  tribes  of  Shaikh,  St/edj  Patattj 
and  Mogul,  The  first  are  either  descended  from  Arabs,  or  converts  to 
their  religion  ;  the  second  claim  their  descent  from  Mahomet,  and  are  the 
same  as  the  Emirs  of  Turkey,  but  are  generally  descendants  of  Persians ; 
the  third  are  Afghauns  or  their  dracendanta ;  and  the  fourth,  persons  of 
Mognl  or  Tartar  origin.— The  third  class  of  inhahitanta  are  the  Saks^ 
who  poaaesa  the  province  of  Lahore^ — ^The  fourth  daaa  of  inhabitants  are 
Chiimans  ;  these  are  partly  of  old  importation,  and  most  numerous  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  where  they  are  divided  into  the  Nestorian  and  Romish 
churrlies ;  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Portuguese  in  different  parts  of  the  country. —  The  fifth  class  are  Jews  ; 
tliey  principally  inhabit  the  western  coast,  and  are  also  divided  into  White 
and  Black  Jews. — The  sixth  are  Parsees,  or  followers  of  Zoroaster ;  they 
are  principally  to  be  found  in  Gujerat  and  Bombay,  and  are  an  industrious, 
active  people.  To  these  may  he  added  Chinese,  Africans,  and  people  be- 
longing to  every  nation  of  Europe,  with  great  nwnbers  of  the  children  of 
Europeans  hy  native  women.  Taking  £e  whole  atrangers  and  descen- 
dants of  stnngers  in  India,  they  do  not  amoimt  to  ahove  one-seventh  of 
the  whole  population. 

Europearu,']  Supposing  the  present  population  of  India  to  amount  to 
136,000,000,  it  is  calculated  that  of  this  number  there  are  not  above 
40,000  Europeans, — or  one  European  to  3,400  natives  generally, — or,  where 
they  have  tbe  whole  commsnd  of  the  government,  one  European  to  2,125 
natives.  It  is  evident  that  however  equally  distributed  over  the  country 
thia  small  number  might  be,  they  can  produce  comparatively  little  effect 
npon  the  modes  of  thinking  or  domestic  habits  of  the  vast  multitude  into 
which  they  have  been  inte^hsed,  especially  when  we  consider  that  none  of 
them  purpose  to  remain  permanently  in  the  country,  bnt  only  aim  at  making 
a  fortune  as  rapidly  as  they  can,  and  then  retiring  to  spend  it  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  globe.  They  have  no  more  social  habits  witli  the  people^ 
as  Burke  remarked — than  if  they  still  resided  in  England.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  presence  of  Europeans  in  India  appears  the  only  chance  for 
civilization — ^including  under  the  term  whatever  knowledge  is  the  most 
conducive  to  tbe  introduction  of  true  religion — that  has  ever,  in  the  whole 
lapae  of  time,  been  nffinded  to  the  mighty  mass  of  its  wretched  inhabi- 
tants. 

Rblioiok  of  the  Hindoos.]]  The  enstoms  of  Hindostan  are  so 
closely  connected  with  its  religion,  that  to  describe  the  one,  is  in  a  great . 
measure  to  delineate  the  other.  The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  connected- 
with  the  most  minute  details  of  private  life. 

Deities.']  The  supreme  God  of  the  universe,  according  to  the  Ilin-. 
doos,  is  Brahm,  or  Brahma  ;  at  whose  word  this  universe  came  into  exist- 
ence.   Brahmay  after  the  foundation  of  tliis  world,  created  Baroaneif,  a. 
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female  divinity,  called  '  the  mother  of  tlip  t;ods.'  From  her  proceeded 
Brimhay  f^is/inUy  and  Siva,  three  male  deities,  the  priocipal  ministers  of 
Brahma,  and  personifications  of  his  diifereut  energies 

JBnmha,  said  to  represent  the  wisdom  of  God,  rides  on  the  flftmiiigo, 
•ad  hai  a  crowa  on  his  hesd.  He  is  geDsnUy  rspmented  whli  foor 
hands.  In  one  he  has  a  sceptre*  the  ensign  of  his  power ;  in  anotlMr  the 
sacred  boolcs ;  and  in  a  third  a  circle,  the  emhlem  of  eternity.  To  Brimha 
was  committed  the  care  of  creating  the  things  of  this  world.  He  created 
man,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  castes,  into  whicli  tlie  Hindoos  are 
divided.  Tlie  Brahni'tns  proceeded  from  his  mouth  ;  tiie  khetris  from  his 
arms ;  the  vni.st/  tVom  his  helly  and  thighs ;  and  the  soiidra  from  his  fett. 
He  composed  tiie  sacred  volumes  called  yedasy  and  delivered  them  to  the 
Bfahmins  to  he  explained  by  them  to  the  other  castes. 

As  Brimlia  represents  the  wisdom  of  the  supreme  Deity,  VUhm  lepra* 
sents  his  goodness  employed  in  the  preserration  of  all  snblonary  ezisteneeb 
He  is  said  to  have  had  several  incarnations ;  and  he  is  represented  under 
many  fantastic  fornis>  each  liaving  a  supposed  connexion  with  his  nnme- 
rous  attributes.  He  sometimes  rides  on  the  garooray  a  large  kite  ;  some- 
times he  is  seen  in  the  figure  of  a  serpent  with  many  heads  ;  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  man  with  four  hands  and  many  heads,  looking  in  every  di- 
rectiou. 

SivOf  who  represents  the  power  of  the  Deity  employed  in  the  coneetioB 
of  sublunary  tlunn,  is  represented  as  a  man  with  a  fierce  look.  He  has  a 
oeaoenl  on  Us  bead ;  a  serpent  twisted  about  his  neck;  and  rides  upon 
an  ox.    He  is  sometimes  called  MakadetHi,  and  presides  over  good  and 

evil  fortune. 

The  god  Brahma  is  the  only  divinity  whom  the  Hindoos  consider  as 
being  self-existing.  All  other  deities  have  been  brought  into  existence,  in 
consequence  of  exertions  of  his  power,  and  hold  inferior  offices  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  human  affairs. 

DarhaMf  or  Yam  Rajah,  is  the  judge  of  the  dead ;  he  holds  a  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  and  rides  upon  a  hufialo.  Chiier  and  Oopi  are  his  assistants. 
The  former  reports  the  good  actions  of  men,  the  latter  their  evil  actions. 
Each  of  these  likewise  has  his  assbtants,  Chiter  s  genins  being  stationed 
on  tlie  riglit  hand,  and  Gopt*s  on  the  left  of  each  individual  of  the  human 
race. 

Krishen  and  the  nine  Gopia  correspond  to  the  Grecian  Apollo  and  the 
nine  muses.  Like  Apollo,  Krishen  is  represented  as  a  young  man,  with 
an  instrument  resembling  a  flute.  Indeed  the  instances  in  which  the  my- 
thology of  the  Hindoos  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
might  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  former  has  been  the  original  of  the 
latter. — Kainae^eWf  the  god  of  love,  corresponds  to  Cupid.  His  fiither 
is  MayOj  the  general  attractive  power,  and  his  mother,  Relhj,  or  AflPnc- 
tion,  by  whom  may  be  understood  Venus.  Like  the  Cupid  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Kamae-deva  of  the  Hindoos  is  furnished  with  a  bow  and  aiTOWs  ;  but 
the  Hindoo  conception  of  this  weapon  is  still  more  highly  poetical  than 
that  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  for  the  bow  of  Kama!-deva  is  of  sugar- 
cane, or  of  the  most  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  string  is  of  live  bees.  Tlie 
number  of  his  arrows  is  five ;  and  e^^ch  of  them  is  headed  with  an  bidian 
hloasom  of  a  healmg  quality. — LUigam  is  the  Rriapus  of  die  Greeks,  and 
is  worshipped  by  such  unmarried  women  aa  desire  husbands,  and  by  such 
married  women  as  desire  children.— Fwrooaa  is  the  god  of  tlie  seas  and 
waton,  and  represents  Neptune,    lie  rides  on  a  erocodile.— .^los  is  re* 
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ptresented  by  Vayoo,  the  god  of  the  winds,  who  carries  %  sabro  in  hia 
hand,  and  rides  on  an  antelope,  the  Heetest  of  animals  The  care  of  learn- 
ing is  committed  to  Vreekaspati/,  and  a  class  of  nymphs  called  Veedyad* 
hnreSy  or  professors  of  science. — Astiee^  the  god  of  fire,  rides  on  a  ram. — 
The  earth  u  represented  by  a  goddess  called  Vasoodka, — Pakrecla,  or 
Nature,  ia  representod  aa  a  beaatifiil  ymug  womaiu-^oorya,  the  snn, 
aita  in  a  charUit,  and  la  drawn  hy  one  bone.  He  haa  aometiniea  a«?en 
beads,  and  sometunet twelve. — Sangirg^  the  wife  of  the  ann,  la  the  mother 
of  the  river  Jamna.—* CAandara,  the  moon*  holds  a  rabbit  in  her  hand, 
and  sits  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  antelope8w^{?<uief  ia  the  god  of  pnidenoe. 
— Fame  is  known  by  many  names,  but  is  qrenerally  represented  by  a  aeP- 
pent  with  many  tongues. —  Virsavana^  or  Cobhair,  the  god  of  riches,  rides 
on  a  white  horse. — Danna  Deva,  the  god  of  virtue,  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  white  bull.  Among  those  numerous  divinities 
it  seems  impossible  to  ascertain  the  superiority  of  rank.  Many  of  them 
appear  to  be  eqnal  In  dignity;  and  particniar  deltlea  bsvo  their  own 
Totariea,  aceording  to  the  aoggeations  of  a  prejudiced  fancy. 

Besides  these  gods,  wfaicii  are  inferior  not  only  to  Brahma,  hot  to  bb 
principal  ministers,  there  are  many  demi-gods  dispersed  in  the  various 
legioaa  of  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  wataiai  Of  these  demi-gods  there 
are  some  whose  exploits  are  said  to  have  a  remarkable  coincidence  with 
those  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  the  other  divine  heroes  of  Gre- 
cian fable.  Their  number  appears  to  be  infinite  ;  some  of  them  being 
assigned  to  the  superintendence  of  almost  every  object  in  nature.  They 
are  by  nature  mortal ;  but,  by  the  use  of  a  drink  called  amroot^  tliey  acquire 
iainiortality.  Moat  of  the  Hindoo  idola  are  of  day,  and  Tory  much  re- 
aomblo  in  corapoaition,  colouring,  and  ozecntion,  tfaoogh  of  ooofBO  not  in 
form,  the  more  paltry  sort  of  imagea  whidi  are  canied  about  in  England 
far  aala  by  the  Lego  di  Como  people.  At  certain  times  of  the  year,  great 
munbera  of  these  are  in  faci  hawke<l  about  the  streets  of  Calcutta  in  the 
same  manner,  on  men's  heads.  This  is  before  they  have  been  consecrated, 
which  takes  place  on  their  being  solemnly  washed  in  the  Gang«*s  by  a 
Bralunin  ]mndit.  Till  this  happens,  they  possess  no  sacre<l  rharactiT,  and 
arc  frequently  given  as  toys  to  the  children,  and  used  as  ornaments  of 
rooms,  which  when  hallowed  they  could  not  be,  witljout  giving  great 
offenoa  to  ovary  Hindoo  who  aaw  them  thna  employed. 

Cmmofiief .3  The  oaramoaiea  of  the  religioaa  worship  of  the  Hindooa 
eonaiat  in  prayeia,  faating,  visiting  the  tamplea,  and  performing  certain  ae- 
tiona  aecoontad  sacred.  A  Hindoo  praya  three  tlmea  daily, — in  the  mom* 
ingy  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  Doting  prayer,  he  turns  his  face  towarda 
the  East ;  and  like  the  Mahommedans,  Tie  always  washes  before  he  takes 
meat,  and  frequently  at  other  times.  To  bathe  in  the  water  of  the  Gange? 
is  a  ceremony  hi<;hly  religious,  and  efficacious  in  purifying'  from  many 
offences.  Running  water  is  always  preferred  for  ablutions  when  it  can  be 
obtained.  Sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  gods,  but  no  living  creature  is  ever 
killed  for  that  purpose, — ^the  doctrine  of  transmigration  rendering  the  kQI« 
ing  of  an  animal  an  impiooa  rather  than  a  religiona  action.  A  Mlition  ia 
aaid  to  prevail,  that  Kviag  aacrifioea  were  formerly  common  in  India.  If 
thia  over  waa  the  caae,  it  must  have  been  before  the  doctrines  of  the  Brah- 
mbs  and  the  tranamigiation  ol  the  aool  were  eatablished.  Inoenae,  flow- 
OTi,  fimit,  and  money,  are  the  common  offerings.  Pilgrimages  to  holy 
places  form  a  great  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Hindoo  faith.  The 
places  of  these  were  usoaliy  those  that  were  the  moat  ioacceasiblo ;  snch 
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as  mountaiD-top«f  hot  spring;!!,  cascades,  caves,  the  junctions  of  rivers,  and 
wild  and  pestilent  places  by  the  sea-shore.  The  multitudes  that  still  throng 
-to  some  of  these  places  are  immense.    To  detail  the  nnmmiis  absurd 
•MranoniM  perfonned  by  the  Huidooe»  in  tha  wonhipof  their  Tarioiit 
gods,  would  neither  intoreit  nor  entertain  the  reader.  The  ritee  an  di^  | 
taled  by  lh»  Braiumns  and  the  sacred  books,  and  are  as  absurd  and  unmean- 
ing as  they  can  possibly  be.    Our  limits  are  totally  inadequate  to  deecribe  i 
their  various  institutions  of  fasting,  and  different  kiiuin  of  penance,  and 
def^i-ees  of  Rolf-castigation,  before  which  tlie  observances  of  Roman  Ca-  i 
tholics  dwindle  into  trifles.    Nor  have  the  imaginations  of  the  Hindoos 
been  less  successful  in  varyina:  the  nature  and  degrees  of  their  penances. 
Some  of  tliem,  in  order  to  advance  their  religious  interests,  will  hold  their 
hands  above  their  heads  till  they  be  withered  and  incapable  of  motion; 
others  again  keep  them  on  their  breasts ;  while  others  hold  them  eonstantij 
ahnt  till  they  are  penetrated  by  the  nidls.   Some  chain  themselves  to  a 
.particnlar  spot,  which  they  resolve  never  to  quit;  others  vow  never  to  lie  | 
down,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  perpendicular  postorey  leaning 
against  a  prop.    An<l  one  man  is  mentioned,  who,  by  way  of  penance, 
undertook  to  measure  the  distance  between  Benares  and  Juggernaut  with 
bis  body, — contiimally  rising  and  laying  himself  down  for  that  purpose  I 

Among  the  Hindoos,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  universal  tenet; 
and  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  is  a  doctrine  no  leas  universal.  This 
world,  therafoTB,  is  by  the  Ifindooe  considered  both  as  a  state  of  prolwlioB^ 
and  as  a  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  Their  hell  is  called  Narekk&f 
and  contains  many  mansions  of  difierent  degrees  of  punishment,  into 
which  individuals  are  introduced  according  to  their  various  degrees  of 
guilt.  When  they  have  continued  in  this  place  during  a  period  sufficient 
to  expiate  their  offences,  they  are  sent  back  to  this  world,  to  animate 
other  bodies,  of  which  the  nature  corresponds  to  their  former  behaviour; 
and  when  at  last,  by  repeated  transmigrations,  they  have  been  cleared  from 
every  impurity  which  adheres  to  mortals,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  hea- 
venly regions,  where  they  are  absorbed  into  the  universal  Spirit.  Tljis,  by 
some,  is  supposed  to  denote  annihilatioa ;  by  others  it  is  supposed  to  de- 
note an  introdnctieii  into  unbounded  felicity. 

SuUees.'J  The  religion  of  Hindostan  makes  it  meritorious,  though  not 
absolutely  incumbent,  in  widows  to  burn  themselves  on  the  same  pile  with 
the  body  of  their  deceased  husband.  Detailed  accounts  of  this  dreadful 
ceremony  have  been  often  given  to  the  public  ;  we  subjoin  a  brief  deacrip* 
tion  of  a  suttee,  in  the  words  of  a  respectable  traveller,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  it.''  Undoubtedly  the  practice  of  burning  ia  very  ancient,  sano- 

"  "  The  person  whom  I  saw,"  saya  Hodges,  "  was  of  the  vnisiy  (merchant)  tribe  or 
CMt« :  a  class  of  people  whom  we  should  natorally  suppoae  exempt  from  the  Ugb  mad 
impetuooa  pride  of  rank,  uid  in  whom  the  natiml  derira  to  preserve  lilb  Shtfuld  In 
general  t>redominat(>,  undiverted  from  its  proper  course  by  a  prospect  of  po^ithumous 
nune.  i  may  add.  that  these  motives  are  greatly  strengtheoed  by  the  exempuoa  of  thia 
dnM  from  that  intiniy  with  whMi  the  f«M 

Upon  my  repairing  to  the  spot,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  ceremony  was  tm 
take  olace,  i  found  the  body  uf  the  man  on  a  bier,  and  covered  with  linen,  alroMiy 
hrsnfflit  down  and  laid  at  the  «df»  of  the  riv«r.  At  this  time,  about  ten  in  tha  mora. 
Ing,  only  a  few  people  were  assembled,  who  appeared  destitute  of  feeling  at  the  rata- 
•trophe  that  was  to  take  place,  I  may  even  eiav  that  they  displayed  the  moot  perfect 
apathy  and  indifference.  After  waiting  a  considerable  time,  tha  mfe appeared,  attended 
by  the  Uramins,  and  music,  with  some  few  relations.  The  procession  was  slow  and 
•Memn ;  the  victim  moved  with  a  steady  and  firm  itep;  and  apparently  with  a  perfect 
composure  of  countenance,  approached  close  to  the  Dody  of  Bcr  hnsMadf  whoM  ftr 
jit.S2kl!***L.*tf!5?*  addreewd  thoee  who  were  near  her,  with  composnre, 

and  wlthoot  tht  Ismt  tvqddation  of  voioe  or  dumge  of  countenance,    iihe  held  in  her 
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tioned  by  a  variety  of  forms,  and  encouraged  by  all  the  charms  of  oriental 
imagery,  as  will  appear  from  the  folloviring  qootations  from  the  sacred 
books  of  tbe  Hindoos :  ^  The  womaii  who  bonis  with  the  body  of  her 
hushand  after  his  death  shall  be  considered  like  Uroondhuttee,  wife  of  the 
Rashee  Vashista  (who  is  fixed  m  the  heavens  as  a  constellation  by  the 
side  of  her  husband,  traiinlated  as  one  of  the  stars  of  Ursa  Major,  the 
seven  bright  stars  of  which  constellation  Indian  astronomers  diatingnish  by 
the  names  of  the  seven  great  Prushees) ;  as  his  wife  was  famous  for  her 
virtue,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  place  in  heaven,  so  will  a  woman  who 
bums  likewise  obtain  a  place  by  her  husband  in  heaven."    ITjirah  writes, 

As  a  snake-catcher  with  force  seizes  the  snake  and  drags  him  from  his 
bole,  so  the  virtaons  woman  by  force  drags  her  husband  up  to  heaven, 
washing  away  his  sins  by  doing  suttee,  and  obtains  happuiess  for  both." 
In  the  Guroot  Pooran,  Vishnoo  says,  "  As  an  innocent  man,  who  stands  a 
trial  by  ordeal  fire,  Is  thereby  desired  of  the  crime  charged  against  him, 
and  suffers  no  harm  or  pain,  80  a  woman  who  burns  with  her  husband's 
body  suffers  no  pain  in  her  soul  from  the  act  of  burning  her  body.  As 
the  seven  metals,  by  being  heated  in  the  fire,  become  purified  from 
dross,  but  are  not  themselves  consumed,  so  a  woman  who  bums  herself 
feels  as  if  bathing  in  nectar."  The  Nirunnyn  Sindhoo  says,  speaking  of 
a  woman  not  permitted  to  bum  on  the  same  pile  with  her  husband,— 

A  woman  should  bum,  becanse  she  .thereby  obtains  absdntlon  for  the 
sins  of  both,  and  enables  him  and  heraelf  to  escape  hell  $  moreover,  she 
obtains  for  both  the  rewards  for  all  the  heavens,  and  finally,  she  is  ab- 
sorbed in  Bramba  along  with  him,  remaining  his  wife  in  the  interme- 
diate transmigrations  in  this  world,  in  which  they  shall  be  blessed  with 
Issue,  riches,  and  other  good  things."  Haret  says,  "  Hear  my  words, 
spoken  of  a  woman  who  bums  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  As  a 
woman  has  three  krorees  and  a  half  (35,000,000)  of  haire  upon  her 
body,  for  every  hair  shall  she  enjoy  a  thousand  years  in  heaven.  A 
woman  who  bams  after  the  death  of  her  hosband  expiates  the  sins  of 
her  lather^s  and  of  her  mother's,  and  of  her  fether-in-law'o  relations*" 
Shnnkr,  in  his  SmriUe,^  says,  Hie  woman  who  burns  with  her  hnsband's 
body  shall  live  with  Urn  m  heaven  among  the  gods  for  three  and  a  half 
krorees  of  heavenly  years,  each  day  of  the  gods  being  eqval  to  one 
mortal  year."   Still  there  can  be  no  doobt  that  the  Hindoo  women  were 

left  hand  a  cocoa  nut,  in  which  was  a  red  colour  mixed  up,  and  dlpplni;  in  it  the  fure- 
finger  of  her  right  hand,  she  marked  thoiie  near  her,  to  whom  she  wished  to  show  the 
last  act  of  attention.  At  this  time  I  stood  close  to  her,  she  observed  me  attentively, 
and  with  the  colour  marked  me  on  the  forehead.  She  might  be  about  twenty- four  or 
five  year*  of  age,  a  time  of  life  when  the  bloom  of  beauty  has  generally  fled  the  cheek 
in  India,  but  still  she  preserved  a  sufficient  share  to  prove  that  she  must  have  been 
handsome :  her  figure  was  small,  but  elegantly  turned ;  and  the  form  of  her  bands  and 
arms  was  particularly  beautiful.  Her  dress  was  a  loose  robi'  of  white  flowing  drapery, 
that  eateoded  from  her  head  to  the  feet.  'Ilie  place  of  sacrifice  was  higher  op  on  the 
iMnk  of  tlie  river,  a  hundred  yaids  m  more  ftom  the  epot  where  we  now  stood.  Tho 
pile  was  composed  of  drifd  branches,  leaves,  and  msliea^  wlth  a  dnor  on  one  side,  and 
arched  and  covered  on  the  top :  by  the  aide  of  tho  door  stood  a  man  with  a  lighted 
Immd.  Fnim  the  time  the  woeaen  appeored,  to  the  taldi^  up  of  the  liody  to  convey 
it  into  the  pile,  might  occupy  a  space  ol  half  an  hour,  which  was  employed  in  prayer 
with  tbe  liramins,  in  attention  to  those  who  stood  neai*  her,  and  conversation  with  her 
relatioiia.  When  the  body  was  taken  up,  she  followed  doee  to  it,  attended  by  tiieolilef 
Br.imin,  and  when  it  was  deposited  on  the  pile,  she  bowed  to  all  around  her,  rind  en- 
tered without  speaking.  The  moment  she  entered,  the  door  was  closed;  the  fire  was 
put  to  the  combuetibloe,  wlilcit  iaetwitly  flamed,  and  immense  qoaotitioe  of  drM  wood 
and  other  matters  were  thrown  upon  it.  'I  his  last  part  of  the  ceremony  was  accompa.- 
nied  with  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  who  now  became  numerous,  and  the  whole  seem- 
ed a  ns«of  csnfliMd  f^stetof**' 
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otai  vBirillini^y  vigtA  to  Mcrifioe  tbemad?—  to  tbe  raHgion  of  tliefr 
coantry,  and  to  provial  diat  inliuny  which  attonds  tha  wife  especiany  of  a 

Brahmin,  who  has  refused  this  part  of  her  obcdienoe.  Holwell  in  Ua 
*  Historical  Eveiiti  rolatiTa  to  India,'  and  some  other  writen,  inform  ns, 
that  they  hare  witnessed  sacrifices  of  tWs  kind,  where  the  aelf-devoted 
victims  resisted  every  entreaty  made  by  their  relations  to  rescne  them- 
selves from  the  fatal  pile  ;  but  this  very  rarely  happened,  and  it  was  for  a 
long  time  notorious,  that  the  burning  of  widows  in  Hindostan  was  often 
attended  with  circumstances  which  made  it  any  thing  but  a  voluntary  sa- 
erifica^  Indead  the  Hindoo  law  itielf  does  not  ezprasaly  eommand  tUi 
mardarooa  pfaetioe.  Manoo»  the  parent  of  lodian  jiiritpradeDee»  fer 
whom  tha  naliTfla  entertain  radi  Teneration,  that  tbe  Bralunin  vrho  fMM- 
sessea  not  a  shalgrama  and  a  copy  of  his  lawi,  is  said  to  have  forfeited  lui 
religions  privileges,— Menoo»  respecting  whom  it  is  acknowledged,  thst 
what  is  contrary  to  his  injunctions  is  not  law,  says  nothing  of  female  im- 
molation, but,  on  the  contrary,  prescribes  rules  for  the  conduct  of  widows 
during  the  term  of  their  natural  existence :  *'  Let  her  emaciate  her  body 
by  living  voluntarily  on  pure  flowers,  roots,  and  fruits ;  but  let  her  not, 
when  her  hwd  is  deoeased,  even  pronounce  the  name  of  another  man.  Let 
bar  continne  till  death,  forgiving  all  injuries,  perfofnung  hanh  dntia^ 
avoiding  every  senanal  pleasure,  and  cheerfnlly  practising  toe  inoompaiable 
foka  of  virtue,  which  have  been  followed  by  such  women  as  were  devoted 
to  one  husband."  Still  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  offidal  people  in 
India,  until  very  recently,  was  that  the  government  could  not  safely  pro- 
nounce a  direct  prohibition  of  these  murders  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
while  in  other  paits  of  India  the  practice  had  been  gi-adually  dimiuihhiog 
for  many  years  back,  and  in  some  large  districts  had  been  entirely  aban- 
doned, it  should  have  continued  quite  unchecked  in  the  Calcutta  division, 
the  diatiiet  in  whidi  British  infloenca  mSg^t  have  been  expected  lo  be  aMal 
powerinL  Bnt  this  opinion,  fortunately  for  the  canae  of  hnmaatty  wad. 
the  honour  of  Britain,  has  given  way,  and  suttees  an  now  piohibited  by 
law  throughout  the  whole  of  British  Indian— In  the  province  of  Guzerat, 
the  deluded  parents  had  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  the  habit  of 
destroying  their  female  infants  as  soon  as  they  were  bom.  These  unnatu- 
ral murders  at  length  attracted  the  notice  of  government,  and  were  pub- 
licly abolished  by  an  order  from  the  supreme  power.  From  time  imme- 
morial it  bad  been  the  custom  for  mothers  to  sacrifice  their  children  to  the 
Ganges  at  the  annual  festival  held  at  Ganga-Sagoor :  this  practice  too  was 
pvohibited  bv  a  public  regulation,  and  the  proldbition  enforced  by  public 
anthority.  bt  neither  of  uiese  cases  waa  one  inatanco  of  resistaaoa  known, 
or  one  symptom  of  disaffection  to  our  sway  manifested  by  the  nalivee ; 
the  mischief  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  no  one  bewailed  it ;  nay,  nany 
there  were  who,  on  cool  reflection,  have  called  down  blessings  on  thoee 
who,  when  they  themselves  were  dead  to  humanity,  had  interposed  ^e' 
judiciously  and  mercifully  with  the  arm  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  only 
astonishing  that  such  facts  did  not  prompt  our  government  to  interfere  at 
an  earlier  period  with  the  rite  of  suttees  practised  in  India. 

FB8TIVAL8.  J  There  is  little  that  is  aodal  fai  the  general  religious  wor- 
ship of  either  Hmdoos  or  Mahommedans,  except  on  certain  festiva]s»  whes 
they  reaoct  in  crowds  to  the  place  of  assembly,  and  theur  respective  pnu 
osssions  are  celebrated  in  much  the  same  noisy  and  nnmeaning  manual 

Festival  of  Juggernaut.']  The  festival  of  Juggernaut  was  long  one  of 
the  most  important  religious  festivals  of  the  Ilindooi^  an  1  is  anterior  ta 
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the  time  of  die  Mehomnwdan  conqneet.   Hie  nomber  of  pilgrine  iHw 
ettU  reMNt  to  it  flnctaetee  from  40,000  to  180,000. 

FVom  a  town  called  BmJilriu'k.  in  the  prorJnce  of  Orissa,  Dr  nii<-lia;iaa  writM,  under  ^-^r  of  JKk 
M«7  1800:  •*  We  know  that  we  are  apj^roadung  Juggeraaot  Caod  yet  w« an  man  than M  mUe* 
ftMilt)k]rltebmBbMM«Mck««kmMMfaraen0«if*i«vMr«aky1tew»7.  AttUs  place  we 
liare  been  joined  by  MfMal  larg«  bodies  of  pUgriras,  perhaps  SOOO  in  otmiber,  who  have  cnoM  ftm 
rarioga  parta  of  Northm  lodlab  Soaae  of  them,  with  whom  I  bare  oooverMd.  nj  that  they  have 
hmn  two  BOBtha  mi  dMir  mmA  i  tnTeUiaff  dowiy.  In  tte  kotteat  aeaaon  of  the  year,  with  their  wirea 
and  children.  Some  old  persons  are  amonf  them,  who  with  to  die  at  Jnggemaat  Ntuahm  of  pQ. 
gxiua  die  oo  the  road  i  and  their  bodice  gencFally  remain  nnboried.  On  a  plain  bj  the  river  near  the 
Pilgrima*  OuwuMltd  «l  this  place,  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  sculla.  The  dogs,  jadcaia,  and 
▼nltnres,  teem  to  live  here  on  human  prey.  The  vultarca exhibit  a  sborking  tameneea.  11» ^Immm 
niaala  will  not  leave  the  body,  sometimes,  tiU  wecotno  rk»e  to  them.  Tins  Btiddnirk  w  a  horrid 
plan.  Wherever  I  torn  my  eyes,  I  meet  death  in  some  shape  or  other.  Sorely  Juggernaut  aumot 
be  worse  than  Buddruck."  On  the  ISth  of  June,  when  terf|^«r  the  Ugh  Imrar  of  JawOM*^ 
temple,  his  words  are — "  Many  thousands  fif  pilgrims  have  aeeorapanied  us  for  some  days  past  They 
cover  tlie  road,  before  and  b«hiad,  as  far  aa  the  eye  ran  rearh.  At  nine  o'clock  tliis  morning,  the  tem- 
|to  of  Jnggemaut  appeared  in  view,  at  a  great  distance.  When  flworallllnda  intM<rtt|  th«y  gtft 
a  shout,  and  fell  to  the  ground  and  worshipped.  I  have  heard  nothhng  t«-day  hot  shouts  and  arrlama. 
tioru,  by  the  saccessive  bodies  of  pilgrims.  From  the  place  wliere  I  now  stand,  I  have  a  view  of  • 
IM  of  pciipin,  llw  n  irar,  MMampni  «t  fbn  «aler  gito  nf  Ihn 

of  soldiers  is  posted,  to  prevent  their  entering  the  town,  until  they  have  paid  thr  pilgrim's  t*x."  This 
tax  is  a  soorce  of  revenae  to  tlie  East  India  Company,  who  probably  make  about  £.1000  a  yenr  by  it 
itwnaotlglnnnytopBwJbythellntonttiW  and  MtfuwmaiiUfc  On  dkn  IMk  of  Jtan*.  Dr  BMhnon 
WlMn:  *■  I  kave  seen  Juggernaut  The  scene  at  Boddrvck  is  but  the  vestibule  to  Jupgemant  No 
neovi  of  MMient  or  modem  history  ean  give,  I  think,  an  adeqoate  idea  of  this  valley  of  danth :  it  My 
ba  tmly  oompared  with  tlM  Valley  of  HlDDom.  Hie  Mol,  erited  Juggernaut,  hat  bean  enoaUerod  aa 
Ihe  Moloch  of  the  present  npe  ;  and  ho  is  justly  po  named,  for  the  sacriflces  oflered  up  to  him,  by  self, 
dorotament,  are  not  lesa  criminal,  perhaps  not  less  numerous,  than  thaae  recorded  of  the  Molodi  of 
OlMHB.  Tiroolker  Uoli  aoeompany  Juggernaut,  namely  Bthnm  and  SMudm,  his  brother  ani 
aiatar  J  fcr  Ihare  are  three  deities  worshipped  here.  They  receive  eqnal  adoration,  and  ait  on  Ihivna 
«f  nearly  cqoal  height.  This  morning  I  viewed  the  temple  {  a  stupendous  fabric,  and  truly  commen. 
aurate  wttti  tlw  axtendve  sway  of  tlia  *  horrid  king.*  Aa  other  temples  are  osoaUy'  adorned  with 
figures  emblematical  of  their  reHglMi  {  M  Jnggernaiit  has  representatiomSs  iMHMiww  and  ^ailoiMi,  of 
that  rice  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Ms  worship.  The  walls  and  gates  are  covered  with  lode, 
cent  emblems,  in  massive  and  durable  sculptare.  I  have  also  visited  the  sand-plains  by  tJie  sea,  in 
some  plaeca  whitened  with  the  bones  of  the  pilgrims ;  and  MBOtbar  plnei mUtUa  way  oat  aftha  town, 
called  by  the  Eoglish  the  Golgotha,  where  the  dead  bodies  are  usually  cast  forth,  and  where  dogs  and 
Tttltares  are  ever  seen.   The  vultures  generally  And  out  the  prey  first t  and  begin  with  the  Intestines} 

ceive  notice  of  the  circumstance,  generally  from  seeing  the  hurries,  or  oorpse^rrierB,  returning  from 
the  place.  On  the  approach  of  the  dogs,  the  vultures  retire  a  few  yards,  and  wait  till  the  body  be  snf. 

iMr  attack  before  the  pilgrim  be  qnitc  dead.  There  are  four  nnimals  which  are  sometimes  seen  about 
•  cwtwe  i  the  dog,  the  Jadcal,  the  vulture,  and  the  httrgtela  or  a4|atant,  caUed  by  Pennant  the  gigan. 
Hecmnsk**  On tfca IWfc af  tta aaaa awih,  Dr  Bnrtwaan wi Kaa t  «*lh«f»rBtnr— dtawwfreaiwlt. 
nessing  a  scene  which  I  shall MW  forget  At  12  o'clock  of  tliia  day,  belnp-  the  preat  day  of  the  feaat, 
the  Moloch  of  Hindooatan  wm  Irooght  ont  of  his  temple,  amidst  the  acdaraationa  of  hoadradaof 
thooaands  of  Mi  wanMpparm,  WImb  Mw  Idol  was  pbaad  on  Ma  <hnBa»aahaal«M  nfaod  kf  tta 
rouHttode,  sndl  aa  I  had  never  heard  before.  It  continued  equable  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  gnu 
d II  illy  died  away.  After  a  short  interval  of  ailanoo,  a  mtirmor  was  heard  at'a  distance :  all  eyea  were 
turned  towards  the  place }  and,  behold,  a  grove  advandi^^  t  A  body  of  men,  having  green  branches  or 
pribns  in  thair  hands,  approached  with  great  celerity.  The  people  opened  a  way  for  them ;  and  when 
they  had  come  up  to  the  throne,  they  fell  down  before  him  that  sat  thereon,  and  worshipped  ;  and  the 
moltitade  again  sent  forth  a  voice  like  tiie  sound  of  a  great  thunder.  Bat  the  voioea  I  now  heard  were 
■atthaoaaf  flMladyaraf  JoyAd  aodnMliaatfHr  there  is  no  hannony  hi  the  praise  of  MohMih'awor. 
shippem.  Their  number  indeed  brought  to  my  mind  the  countless  multitude  wf  the  Revelatioos ;  but 
tlwir  voices  gave  no  tonafiii  hosaonah  or  haUelujab  }  bat  rather  a  yell  of  approbation,  united  with  a 

notice  the  women,  who  emitted  a  sound  like  that  of  whistling,  with  the  Hps  circular,  and  the  tnncuo  * 
Tlhrating  i  as  if  a  serpent  would  speak  by  their  ivgana,  ottering  hwnan  sounds.  The  throne  of  tlio 
Idol  wm  fbetd  an  a  otapoirtoM  «m  ar  toiwar  ah— t  d>  fcot  tohaighi,faolMgaB  whaob  wMoli  Iniolod 
IkagMMBddooply,  m  they  turned  slowly  nnder  the  ponderous  madiine.  Attached  to  it  were  itix  ca. 
Wflih«f  tharfM  and  length  of  a  ship's  oabie,  by  which  tha  peoplo  drew  it  atong.  Upon  the  tower 
iMia  thapvloolBandaatalHtaoof  eia  idal,oaffi«aiidiilgMofhraaa.  Tha  MelloaUodiaf  wead,han 
lug  a  frightful  visage  painted  black,  with  a  distended  mouth  of  a  bloody  colour.  His  arms  are  of  gold, 
and  he  is  droned  in  gorgeous  apparel  The  other  two  idols  are  of  a  white  and  yellow  colour.  Five 
al^hants  praeoded  the  three  towers,  bearing  towering  flags,  drmoed  In  erinooBoapariioaa!,  and  having 
trtli  tiflii  in  Hiilr  Tif  r'-Tri  "^r  •  *  — ■-"t  -  -tt-^  1  wialMlhlfct  vr«e» 
IV.  3  Q 
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•Ion.  doec  by  the  towpr  of  M..!(  rh,  which,  m  It  WM  dim  witli  difflcalty,  'ipvted  on  lt«  mnny  wherla 
bxnh  thunder.'  After  a  few  minuteB,  it  stopped  j  and  miw  the  wortMp  of  tbe  god  be^n.  A  Wf*t- 
pllart  KBlllcifl  fk> car  !■  ftmt  of  the  Idirit  tad  pronotmcod  his  obscene  stanzas  in  the  ears  of  the  p<>n> 
pie,  who  rpspond.-d  at  intervals  in  the  same  strain.  •  These  tang^'  tiid  be.  'are  the  delight  of  the 
fod.  His  car  can  <mly  more  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  sonf.*  !*•  *«r  RMved  «B  a  Htile  tray,  and 
Ibm  alapped.  The  AmdHlatfce  «f  Mtdooh's  worship  are  obseeoity  and  blood.  After  the  tower  had 
proceeded  tone  way,  a  pilgrim  annoaneed  that  hn  waa  ready  to  offer  himflelf  a  saciiftoe  to  tke  idol. 
He  laid  down  in  the  rood,  before  the  tower  aa  It  wae  rooviof  along,  lying  oo  Ua  fM«i  with 

Ida  wna  atrvldMd  Ammda.  The  rooltltadB  paaaed  round  hin,  lenttog  the  space  clear,  and  he  waa 
cnshed  to  death  by  the  wheels  of  the  tower.  A  shout  of  joy  waa  raised  to  the  god.  He  U  said  to 
aBHe  when  the  libation  of  blood  U  made.  The  people  threw  oowrica,  or  nsaU  money,  oo  the  body  of 
tte  vtetim,fai  approbation  of  Oie  deed.  Ma  was  leftto  TiavaeoaMmUa  tinat  andwaathmcar. 
fled  by  the  hurries  to  the  Golj^otha." 

Festival  of  the  Ganges.^     Hirers  are  among  the  objects  of  Hindoo 
.worship.    All  castes  worsliip  the  Ganges,  and  fatal  consequences  often 
result  from  the  zeal  with  which  the  people,  on  the  occasion  of  nTer-fesU- 
vals,  will  rush  down  into  the  water* 

<*  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  180081  Inereaie,**  aaya  Mr  Ward  in  Ma  *  View  af  the  Hindooa,*  '*iatba 
month  called  Jyohhthu,  in  the  forenoon,  a  ^cni  fentival  )«  MA,  in  commeniorBtionof  Ganffa's  d*>*cont 
to  the  earth.  Crowds  of  people  aiaemble  from  the  dilierent  tuwos  and  villages  near  the  river,  especi. 
ally  at  lli  nioat  aarred  apolB,  hringlaff  oOMaga  «f  iMt,  fleab  flowara,  doth,  awaatnwBli,  fte.,  an^ 
garlands  of  fluwcrs  arroM  the  river,  even  where  it  is  very  wide.  After  the  people  have  J.nfh.-.),  tho 
^yif^inj  Bramin  ascends  t)i«  banks  nf  the  river  with  tbem,  and  performs  a  number  ot  inrantatiuns 
andoereaonlea,  allof  wUehhoTo  aome  faaelfU  meanlaff  and  ot^fect,  taeh  aa  prerratiag  orll  apirlta 
from  coming  to  defile  the  worship,  or  drivinR'them  away.  He  next  fttaants  the  offeringn,  which  may 
be  many  or  few,  or  even  merely  tlowers  and  water,  according  to  tha  aUtlty  of  the  uBerer;  and  then 
parfeffmawoffihlptothavarlewalohahHaalaefthawatara  the  dah,  the  tortoises,  the  firpgB,tfaosnakee, 
the  leeches,  the  snails!  The  oflVrinps,  after  having  been  presented  to  these  iiihaliitants  of  the  waters, 
are  thrown  into  the  Oangea.  Ten  lampa  of  clarified  butter  are  then  lighted  up,  and  ail  the  other  uf. 
iaringsare  presented  the  naiaaa  el  certain  goda  are  repealed,  wtth  Atnaa  of  prdae  tte  fee  la  pre. 
aentcd  to  the  priest — the  Bramlns  are  enterttuned.  and  oflerinp-;  are  sent  to  tlieir  houses.  At  the  cliis« 
of  thaaeoeremoniea,  the  people  perform  their  obeisance  to  Oanga,  and  then  depart.  Great  mnititadee 
anemble  on  the  bnnha  of  the  river  oo  thaae  aeearioMk  aad  azpeot  meh,  helli  tUa  HCi  and  hefanRer, 
from  thiB  act  of  worship.  On  tlso  13(h  day  of  the  decrease  of  the  moon,  in  the  month  called  Choitru, 
the  people  descend  into  the  water,  and,  with  their  hands  clasped,  immerse  Uiemaelvea:  the  officiatiof 
Brantereada  aportkmef  tha  Bliaatir,  deeerlMagtha  haneitaef  tMa  net  aTbattdng;  the  people  repeat 
after  him  certain  siffiuficant  words,  and  tlien  immerse  themselves  ag^ain  :  gifts  of  rice,  fruits,  and  mow 
ney  are  oOiBred  to  the  poor,  the  Bramina,  and  tlie  prieat  On  tliia  oocaaioa,  gnmpa  of  ten  or  tarelTo 
pamma  atand  la  ttie  water,<ta  each  of  wUdi  gronpa  ana  Brandn  raada  the  ffaraialai :  fheae  giaapa  ai« 
to  be  »een  extending  themselves  very  far  along  the  river.  The  inomeiit  of  tha  ao^JoaeHoil  of  tha 
noan,  on  tlM  1^  day  of  her  deereaae,  with  a  particnlar  atar,  is  considered  ao  aaapirfooa  a  moinent, 
that  tiwawrltailalBglhwnhaBilBg  at  that  toatant  la  awppeaed  to  tafofy  great  At  the  time  of  many 
of  the  festivals,  the  sides  of  the  Ganges  are,  in  many  placen,  gaily  illuminated  ;  and  lights,  fastened 
on  boarda  or  plantalo.stallt8,  or  pat  into  earthen  pota,  are  floated  down  the  stream."  Of  the  extrava- 
gant qoaUtfea  ao  peraMoady  aicrihed  by  thaae  daiaded  mnltttodea  to  this  river.  Mr  Ward  gives  tha 
following  details :— **  The  aacrad  books  declare,  that  the  sight,  the  name,  or  the  touch  of  the  GaBga^ 
takca  away  all  sin,  however  hei none— that  Ihiahing  of  the  Gangea,  when  at  a  distance,  is  euflldent  to 
raawva  the  taint  of  sin— but  that  bathing  In  tha  Ganges  has  blessings  In  it,  wlilch  no  imagination  can 
conceive.  In  one  of  these  books  it  is  said—'  He  who  thinks  upon  Ganga,  though  ha  BMiy  be  800  ndlea 
dlalant  from  the  river  at  the  time,  is  delivered  from  all  sin,  and  ia  entitled  to  heaven.— At  the  hour  of 
death.  If  a  peraoa  think  on  Ganga,  he  will  obtain  a  place  in  the  heaven  of  Siva.— If  a  person,  accord> 
iBf  ta  the  regnlaUooa  of  the  Shaster,  be  going  to  bathe  in  Ganga,  and  die  on  the  road,  he  stall  ahtaia 
the  same  benefits  aa  though  he  had  actually  bathed. — There  are  three  million  fire  hundred  thoujuind 
holy  places  belonging  to  Ganga  :  the  person  who  looks  at  Ganga,  or  bathes  in  this  river,  will  obtain 
all  the  fruit  which  ariM  ftom  visitinf  all  thcaa  Ihtaa  mllUon  Sva  hundred  thowaad  holy  placaa.  By 
bathing  in  Ganga,  aeeempanied  with  prayer,  a  person  will  remove  at  once  the  sins  of  thous«:id.s  of 
birtha.*  So  moch  ia  this  river  reverenced  among  the  Hindoos,  that  many  Bramins  will  not  look  upon 
Ita  nor  ttfwr  adNa  Into  it,  not  wash  themselves  nnr  their  dothea  lo  Mi  wal«a.  In  ana  af  Ihrfr 
hooks,  among  many  other  forma  of  praise  to  be  offered  to  Ganga,  is  the  following : — •  O  goddess  I  the 
awl,  that  lodges  in  tite  hollow  of  a  tree  on  thy  banks,  is  exalted  beyond  measure  i  while  the  emperor, 

wivrs  of  millions  of  conquered  enemies  to  serve  him,  is  nothing  *   Soma  fMOOS  undertake  i 
of  five  or  six  months  to  bathe  in  the  Gangea,  to  perform  the  ritea  for  dacaaaad  relations,  i 
hack  Mi  walir  fiw  rcHghaiB  aad  sMdWaal  aaaa,*' 

Mahommedan  RUet^l  Tlie  general  habits  and  superatitiona  of  ifie  In- 
dian Mahommedans  and  the  Hindoos  greatly  aBsiinilate*  They  alike  bathe 
their  bodiea  ander  the  idea  of  rendering  theniaelvea  mofB  boljr ;  they  alike 
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observe  the  distinction  of  castes,  and  avoid  eating  with  certain  rlimim  of  men 
tjiey  alike  revere  fakecrSy  or  religious  nien(licant><  ;  they  alike  pay  adoffA- 
tion  to  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  the  new  moon,  and  recently  litrhted  lamps  ; 
they  alike  implore  in  their  prayers  the  intercession  of  deceased  ])erson8, 
reputed  boly ;  and  alike  observe  times  and  seasons  accounted  lucky  or  un- 
lucky. 

State  «f  Chri$iumit^.2    Christianity  was  early  establislied  in  India, 
but  the  accounts  of  its  first  profiagation  there  are  vague  and  nncertaint 
When  the  Portugoase,  in  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  arrived  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  the  number  of  Christians  was  estimated  at  200,000  amils,  of 
the  Nestorian  persuasion,  divided  into  44  churches.    The  means,  howerer, 
employed  to  bring  them  under  the  yoke  of  the  church  of  Rome,  so  far 
succeeded,  that  there  are  not  now  reckoned  more  than  44,000  belonging 
to  the  heretical  creed,  though  the  amount  of  nominal  Christians  remains 
neariy  the  same.    In  endeavouring  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  papal 
aee^  the  Roman  catholic  nilsnonaries  have  displayed  a  degree  of  zeal  wor- 
thy of  a  poier  fidth,  but  their  exertknis  among  the  natives  of  India  never 
qtpear  to  have  been  attended  with  much  sucGess.   The  attempts  of  the 
pvotestants  to  disseminate  the  Christian  religion  are  of  a  later  date,  bat 
promise  to  extend  wider,  and  to  take  deeper  root*  .Tlie  moral  revolution, 
which,  through  their  endeavours,  is  silently  but  powerfully  proceeding,  has 
already,  notv/ithstanding  the  absurd  assertion  that  the  Hindoos  were  un- 
changeable, produced  in  Hindostan  effects  which,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
most  sanguine  could  scarcely  have  anticipated, — a  spirit  of  inquiry  has 
been  excited  among  the  population,  and  that  superstition,  which,  for  up- 
wards of  SOOO  ysors  resisted  every  effort  of  hnman  rsaeoii,  and  certainly 
seemed  to  partue  of  a  degree  of  stability  uduMnrn  to  almcet  any  other 
mstitutions  of  other  coantries,  begins  to  totter  ,  even  in  its  strong-holds. 
The  Danes  were  the  first  protestaat  people  who  attempted  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  in  India.    In  the  year  1705,  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and 
Henry  Plutcho,  two  young  men  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Halle,  in  Saxony,  were  sent  as  missionai  ics  to  ihv  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  under  the  patronage  of  Frederick  IV.  king  of  Denmark.  Our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  detail  the  trials  they  endured,  or  the  obstacles 
they  overcame,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  ardnons  nndertaking,  but  amidst 
opposition  bodi  from  their  own  coimtiymen  and  the  natives,  they  continued 
their  labours,  and  in  less  than  two  years  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  baptiaing 
five  of  the  heathen  ;  they  also  erected  a  place  of  worship^  where  they  re- 
gularly preached  in  the  Tamul  or  Malabar,  and  Portuguese  languages : 
besides  this,  they  opened  schools  for  the  education  of  the  native  youth,  and 
likewise  for  the  children  of  Europeans.    In  1709,  the  mission  was  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  three  other  raissionaiies ;  and  shortly  after  they 
procured  a  fount  of  types,  in  the  Tamul  character,  and  from  this  period 
they  published  every  year  vast  quantities  of  books  and  tracts,  which  ob- 
taiaed  n  very  extensive  droulataon  among  the  natives.   Benjaaun  Schals, 
who  snooeeded  to  the  care  of  the  mission,  completed  the  translation  of  the 
scriptores  in  the  Tamul;  and  alterwards  removmg  to  Madras,  he  trsns- 
lated  them  into  the  Tdinga  language.    Here  the  sphere  of  his  exertions 
became  enlaiged,  and  protestant  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  king- 
dom of  Tanjore.    Schulz,  after  labouring  24  years  in  India,  returned  to 
Europe  in  1743,  in  order  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  mission  there,  and 
superintend  the  printing  an  edition  of  the  Tamul  bible  at  Halle ;  here,  by 
his  advice,  Swartz— whose  name  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered  in 
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Indiar— commenceil  the  study  of  the  Tamul  language ;  and  io  theyeai 
1750,  he  was  sent  to  Tranquebar  as  «  mbaionary,  aloug  with  twVMM 
Swartz  particularly  directed  hie  ■tiante  lo  Taigora;  tad  M  oomplel^ 
gained  the  coofidence  of  A«  rajiJi,  Art  when  be  tdgpled  a  son  t©fiUlib 
throne,  he  appUed  lo  SwwH  lo  trifiB  vpon  turn  the  office  of  g:uardian ;  but 
llii  hflvt  was  doTOted  to  missionary  labour,  and  he  declined  the  proffered 
iMmoBr.    Swwtl  inleieBled  himself  peculiarly  in  the  education  of  youth, 
wbich  purpOM  he  opened  English  and  Tamulian  schools  in  varioui 
places,  and  was  most  affectionate  and  unwearied  in  his  attention  toward« 
children.    In  1785,  he  entered  keenly  into  a  plan  for  establishing  English 
provincial  schools  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  fa*jilitato  the  inter* 
course  of  the  natives  with  the  Europeans,  which  was  attMidod  wilh  rtgf 
beneficial  effects.   It  has  been  calcn)atod»  thai  Swarls'a  penonol  lobout 
were  the  means  ol  oonwIiBg  belwoea  8,000  and  8»000  Hiadooo  aai 
MttMolmon  to  the  Cbrislian  fidth.  After  his  death,  Mr  Gericke  snceeedsd 
to  the  BupsrinteiideDoe  of  the  Doaisli  nisrioQ,  and  Dr  John*  a  l^rMqaebar 
misoionarj-,  gave  apowerfid  unpnlse  to  native  education.   A  mission  to  the 
same  part  of  India  was  sent  out  by  the  London  missionary  society,  in  1804, 
tmder  Messrs  Cran,  Des  Granges,  and  Ringletaube.    But  the  mission 
which  has  been  productive  here  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  conse- 
quences, is  that  which  was  undertaken  by  a  few  individuals  sent  out  from 
a  society  of  British  Christians  almost  unknown  among  the  tbonsaada 
Christendom, —the  BaptUt  Missionary  Society.  William  Carey,  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  at  Meahoii»  in  Northamptonthiro,  afterwaida  of  iMh 
easter,  had  long  been  impressed  with  iJbe  state  of  the  heathen  world,  and 
ih6  urgency  of  ito  claims  on  Chrktian  sympathy ;  sod  tins  subject  foraaiag 
the  great  U/piit  of  his  ouit>ewation  with  his  brethren,  a  spark  of  his  own 
■eal  in  the  cause  was  communicated  to  their  bosoms,  and  hence  originated, 
in  1792,  a  society  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  instituted 
at  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  2d  of  October  tliat  year,  when 
the  whole  subscription  amounted  to  £13  2*.  6rf.  In  June,  1793,  Mr  Carey 
accompanied  by  Mr  Thomas,  who  had  visited  India  in  the  quality  of  a  sur- 
geon iu  an  Indiaman,  and  sinoe  his  ntnm  to  Britain  had  been  endsafimiw 
ing  to  eetabfiali  a  mission^nnd  for  that  country,  left  England  in  a  Danirii 
East  Indiaman»  and,  afitor  a  voyage  of  six  mimths,  arrived  in  Bengal,  where 
tiMy  at  fint  endnred  many  privations  and  considerable  pecuxuary  distress^ 
In  1796,  they  were  joined  by  Mr  Fountaine,  during  which  time  their  la- 
bours had  been  apparently  attended  with  no  success.   Thus  they  continued 
till  1799,  when  the  arrival  of  several  new  missionaries,  among  whom  were 
Mr  Ward,  Mr  Marshman,  and  Mr  Brunsdin,  occasioned  Mr  Carey's  re- 
moval to  Serampore,  where  he  settled  aloug  with  them  under  the  protection 
of  the  Danish  government.    Here  they  purchased  a  mission-house  aod 
garden  in  the  beginning  of  1000;  bat  attU  the  missionariea  had  not  bean 
chesred  by  one  assistant-ooavert.   At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr  Thoona— 
who  bad  now  qient  13  years  in  alternate  hopes  and  disappointmenta  — wss 
called  to  Twit  a  Hindoo,  of  the  name  of  Krishno,  who  had  dislocated  one 
of  his  arms;  after  reducing  it,  he  talked  to  him  of  salvation  throogb  Christ 
— ^he  poor  man  heard  and  wept — and  three  weeks  after,  he  presented 
himself  with  another,  named  Gokool,  at  the  mission-house,  and  ate  publicly 
with  the  missionaries ;  thus  throwing  away  caste,  that  barrier  which  had 
hitherto  been  considered  as  insurmountable ;  and  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  the 
year,  Krishno  was  baptized  in  the  neighbouring  river,  Whether  with  Velix 
Carey,  ilie  son  of  Mr  Cerey.   Soon  after,      Fernanda^  a  Pottoguese 
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gentleman  of  property,  was  baptized,  and  added  to  the  number  of  preachers. 
In  Fchraary,  180 J,  they  achieved  a  noble  triamph,  in  issuinp^,  from  the 
misHionary  press  at  Serampore,  the  New  Tentament  in  the  Bengalee  lan- 
pua«fe.  Not  long  after  this,  Mr  Carey  was  appointed  by  the  irovernor- 
general  to  the  tituation  of  profoMor  of  Bengalee  and  Sanscnt  in  the  college 
of  Fort  Wlllkm,  withaailvjrof  riio<it£i,400ayea^^ 
he  dovoled  to  the  nriMum,  appropriatiog',  m  did  aU  tko  ratty  ihe  piodoeo 
of  liis  private  labours  to  the  geoeial  cnue.  la  1802»  a  fi«e  sehool  was 
begun  for  the  children  of  the  natives,  and  sodi  might  lose  casUi  to  in* 
struct  them  in  the  English  and  Bengalee  languages,  in  divinity,  hktorjr* 
gec^raphy,  and  astronomy ;  and  numbers  of  tracts,  besides  the  scriptures, 
were  printed  and  widely  circulated  throughout  the  country.  The  I^ramiiis 
now  took  the  alarm,  and  every  species  of  insult  and  outrage  was  heaped 
upon  the  new  converts.  There  were,  however,  even  in  Hindostan,  some 
aects  of  freethinkers,  who  perceived  the  absurdity  of  Hindooism,  but  hav- 
ing no  principle  powoffol  eQongh  to  support  them  mider  the  hna  of  9eut»t 
oontiniied  to  prote  a nligioa  which  their  raesoo  taoght  thm  todeipiee; 
among  them  the  minionariee  wero  looelfod  with  dviltty,  hut  it  does  aot 
appear  that  the  contempt  they  expressed  for  the  religion  of  Brahma  at  all 
predisposed  them  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  In  1806,  the  mission- 
aries issued  proposals  for  printing  the  scriptures  in  14  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, the  Sanscrit,  the  Bengalee,  the  Hindostanoe,  the  Persic,  the  Mah- 
ratta,  the  Guzarattee,  the  Orissa,  the  Kumata,  the  Telinga,  the  Burman, 
the  Asnara,  the  Bootan  or  Tibetian,  the  Malay,  and  tlie  Chinese,  for  which 
they  now  possessed  nncomm<m  facilities  from  their  connexion  with  the  col- 
lego  of  Fort  William,  from  the  eiieaaMtaiiee  of  a  type-foondry  being  eeta« 
hliihed  in  India  at  the  time*  and  from  their  having  got  a  paper-mill  erocted 
OB  their  own  premises.  Besides  tranelatmg  the  acriptant  into  the  lan- 
goagw  of  the  East,  the  missionaries  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  hring 
into  exercise  the  talents  of  the  native  Christiatts,  hy  sending  them  out  two 
and  two  together  to  itinerate.  But,  stranp-e  as  it  may  appear,  the  idols  and 
superstitions  of  India  found  protectors  and  a<lmirers  among  the  British ; 
and  the  unfortunate  mutiny  at  Vellore — which  was  not  in  the  most  distant 
tittle  connected  with  the  missionary  transactions — was  sei^ced  upon  as  a 
pretext  for  opposing  the  efibrts  of  the  roimioiiariea*  Bat  these  good  men 
penoToiody  mrongh  good  and  throngh  bad  raport,  in  their  indebtigaUo  on* 
dearowa  to  enlarge  their  ephere  of  action,  and  apraad  themeelToa  not  only 
in  Hindostan,  but  throughout  aeveial  other  qnorters  and  islanda  of  India, 
which  do  not  come  within  the  tract  of  conntry  to  which  onr  preeont  notice 
la  limited.  In  1818,  each  had  been  the  wonderful  exertions  and  attain* 
ments  of  the  missionaries,  that  Mr,  now  Dr  Carey,  was  able  to  announce 
a  progress  in  the  work  of  translating  the  scriptures,  unparalleled,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  annals  of  the  world.  In  a  letter  dated  Deceml>er  14th,  he 
says,  "  We  are  engaged  in  translating  the  bible  into  twenty-one  languages, 
including  the  Bengalee,  which  is  finished."  Those  among  us  who  know 
any  thing  about  the  time  employed  in  getting  the  eeripturee  translated  into 
GaeKe,  mider  overy  adnatage,  in  thie  eonatry,  are  perkape  Ae  only  ado* 
qnate  jndgoa  of  the  merit  due  to  Dr  Carey  and  hie  associates  in  this  ain* 
pendons  undertaking*  The  Uatory  of  the  mimion  from  thia  date  has  been 
that  of  a  steady,  perMToring,  gradual  advancement  in  the  grand  object. 
While  the  political  revolutions  of  thf  world  are  accomplished  by  operations 
in  which  great  bodies  of  the  people  are  at  once  the  actors  and  the  sufferers, 
the  inetraments  or  the  Tictims  of  anibitioni  and  indiTidoality  is  almoet  lost 
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ill  tlie  combined  movements  of  armies  or  of  kingdooMy— 4MMnl  iwroliitioiiii 
Ai'e  generally  accomplialied  by  tlie  paiafal  laboim,  and  the  mdividiial  exer* 
tknia  of  A  coiD|MratiT6  few,  each  opeiatang  in  his  limited  aphere  of  action, 
and,  though  tending  to  the  same  endt  yet  almost  alfVB3rB  distinct  in  the 
application  of  the  means.  We  cannot,  therefore,  in  th(»  latter  as  in  the 
former  case,  trace  the  general  outline  of  the  progress,  without  entering  in- 
to details  of  personal  exertion,  and  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  accounts 
of  the  missionaries  themselves.  In  consequence  of  the  general  attention 
which  the  exertions  of  the  miaeionaries  in  India  excited,  on  the  renewal  of 
the  company's  charter,  the  church  of  England  establiBhsBeDt  was  eneoded 
to  India,  and  a  bishop  appointed  at  Calcutta.  The  presbyterians  also  were 
allowed  to  erect  a  place  of  worship  in  that  city,  and  a  Dr  Bryce  was  sent 
out  by  the  church  of  Scotland  to  officiate  as  minister  and  repiesentatiye  of 
the  national  establishment.  Various  societies  are  now  tuminc;  their  atten- 
tion to  this  interesting  field  of  labour,  and  a  season  of  knowledge  seems 
evidently  dawnini;  on  British  India,  if  not  on  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia. 
The  natives  have  begun  to  read  and  redect,  and  to  compare  their  own  sys- 
tem of  religion  and  morals  with  that  contained  in  the  sacred  scripturas, 
and  the  superior  excellence  of  the  latter  is  conftned  by  many  who  have 
not  the  fwtitude  openly  to  renounce  ceute,  and  embrace  Christianity. 

Science  and  iMBraturt^l  The  learning  of  Hindostan  is  a  subject  with 
which  Europeans  are  but  just  commencing  acquaintance.  Few  are  qualified 
to  give  an  account  of  it,  much  less  to  form  a  coniph>te  idea  of  it.  "  VVlier- 
ever  we  direct  our  attention  to  Hindoo  literature,"  says  Jones,  ^'  the 
notion  of  infinity  presents  itself;  and  the  longest  life  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  perusal  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  stanzas  in  the  Pui-auas, 
with  a  million^  and  more  perhaps,  in  the  Vedas,  and  other  works.*' 

In  Hindostan,  the  sciences  seem  to  have  airived  at  greater  perfedioa 
than  the  arti.  In  all  the  arts  of  calculation  their  accuracy  has  astonished 
Europeans.  Of  their  jurogress  in  geometry,  Dr  Playfair  gives  the  follow- 
ing remaikable  instance:  In  the  Ayeen  Akbarj/^  the  proportion  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  is  said  to  be  as  3927  to  1250, — a 
solution  to  obtain  whicli  arithmetically,  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  he 
asiiurud  us  would  require  the  inscription  of  a  polygon  of  768  sides,  and  at 
least  idne  extractions  of  the  square  root,  each  extending  to  ten  decimal 
places.  The  sodiac,  according  to  the  Brahmins,  is  divided  into  27  con- 
stellations. The  ecliptic,  as  in  Europe,  is  divided  into  signs,  degrees,  and 
minutes.  The  places  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  calculated  from  the  time 
of  their  entrance  into  the  moveable  zodiac.  Tliis  causes  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  with  regard  to  the  seasons,  continually  to  advance.  h\  24,000 
years  it  returns  to  the  same  point.  In  their  calculations  tiioy  suppose  800 
years  to  contiiin  292,207  days,  which  makes  their  year  only  1'  53"  longer 
Uian  that  of  De  la  Caille, — a  degree  of  accuracy  which  has  not  long  been 
known  even  in  Europe.  In  calculations  respecting  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  as  in  Europe,  they  use  the  cyde  of  19  years.  Hie  most  difficult 
particulars  in  the  motion  of  this  secondary  planet  are  calculated  with  much 
precision.  The  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  eastwards  is,  by  the 
Siamese  tables,  made  to  be  only  -i"  too  quick, — a  calculation  in  which  the 
celebrated  Ptolemy  made  an  error  of  no  less  than  14".  The  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  Indian  astronomical  tables,  are  those  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Tables  of'  Tirvalore.  If  Dr  Playfair'a  reasoning  be  just,  the  ago 
of  these  tables  is  4,905  years,  corresponding  to  the  year  of  the  world  WfL 
Whether  this  era  'Commnnly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Calyougham-^ 
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be  a  real  pra,  ascertained  fay  the  ictnal  obMffatioii  of  the  places  of  the 

heavenly  bodieM  at  that  time,  or  an  imaginary  ]>eriod,  discovered  by  calcu« 
lating  backwards,  has  excited  amonp^  a'<tn)jiomer8  much  altercation.  Play- 
fair  is  (b'cidcdly  of  opinion,  that  the  Calyoutrham  was  ascertained  by  the 
actual  ubservatiuu  of  the  state  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  that  precise  period. 
Othov,  hoprsver,  bold  a  Tery  difoeot  opinion,  and  tbetr  reiaoning  appears 
eomplc^y  to  overthrow  the  argaiiMnta  of  Playfiur  upon  the  great  aati- 
qnity  of  Indian  astronomy.  Amongst  these,  Marsden  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  after  him,  Bentley  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  hold  the 
fii-st  rank.  We  do  not  mean  to  follow  the  arguments  on  either  side,  as 
these  are  foreign  to  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  can  be  interesting  only  to 
the  scientific  reader,  whom  we  refer  to  the  works  already  mentioned. 
Sutiice  it  to  say,  that  Bentley  has  shown,  in  a  very  clear  manner,  that  the 
Smrya  Siddkdnla,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  astronomical  performaaeea 
of  the  Hiodooi,  md  to  which  the  Indian  astronomers  assign  the  ridicaloaa 
antiquity  of  8,164,900  years,  cannot  be  more  ancient  than  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  century,  and  that  the  celebrated  tablee  of  Tirvalore,  which  the 
Hindoos,  and  after  them,  Playfair,  assert  were  compiled  from  actual  ob- 
servation in  the  year  of  the  world  902,  have,  in  reality,  only  been  \vritten 
and  dated  516  years  ago.  There  is  indeed  one  ai'gument  against  the  an- 
tiquity of  Indian  astronomy  which  is  unanswerable,  and  therefore  another 
is  not  necessary.  The  assigned  era  of  the  Calyougham  extends  to  a  pe* 
riod  beyond  the  delate ;  and,  as  we  know  that  all  men  ^^eie  then  destroyed, 
we  nrast  suppose,  either  that  the  Indian  tables  were  formed  since  that  pe- 
riod, or  that  Noah  had  a  copy  of  them  with  him  in  the  ailr,  and,  that  after 
the  bonfnsicm  of  languages,  they  were  sent  into  Hindostan  to  be  translated 
into  the  Sanscrit.  Jones  discovers  among  the  philosophers  of  Hindostan 
sects  corresponding  in  their  tenets  to  the  Peripatetics,  the  Platonists,  the 
Stoics,  an<l  the  disciples  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic  schools  :  man,  it  must  be 
owned,  often  follows  the  same  path  of  inquiry  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  worid ;  bat  it  ia  dilBcalt  not  to  imagine  that  the  fondamental  doetriiies 
of  tfasae  Tirioas  sects  were  originally  borrowed  from  their  eastern  instroo* 
tors. 

Poetry  has  existed  in  India  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  has  assumed 
both  the  epic  and  dramatic  forms  ;  but,  though  the  ideas  are  often  sublime, 
they  are  too  frequently  turgid,  and  swell  into  that  inflated  diction  which 
is  equally  contrary  to  genuine  poetry  and  to  good  sense.  Painting  and 
sculpture  are  in  a  state  still  inferior  to  that  of  their  poetry.  The  Hindoos 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  their  drawing  is  in 
general  deficient.  In  cokmring  they  are  greater  proficienta.  Their  scnlptnre 
ismde,  andsaidtohaTe  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptiana; 
by  some  it  ia  asserted  to  be  much  more  elegant.  Like  the  architecture  of 
that  people,  too,  their  buildings  are  calculated  to  strike  rather  by  magni- 
tude  than  elegance  ;  they  are  large,  and  abound  in  pillars,  but  have  no 
pretensions  to  an  order,  and  are  deficient  in  proportion.  Tiie  music  of 
Hindcratan  is  represented  as  still  remaining  in  an  imperfect  state.  Melody 
aeema  to  be  more  studied  than  harmony ;  and  many  of  the  simple  aire 
are  pleasant  even  to  an  European  ear.  Tbdr  mndcal  instmmenta  are 
numerous ;  among  the  rsst,  they  have  sereral  kinds  of  dmma. 

ArU,^  The  use  of  powder  and  of  fire-arms  was  known  in  the  East  long 
before  it  was  discovered  in  Europe,  but  the  precise  date  of  the  discoTery  ia 
unknown.  Fire- works  of  different  kinds  have  long  made  part  of  the  amuse- 
ment of  many  eastern  countries ;  and  in  the  construction  of  tbosoi  they 
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ftqnnl,  if  tbey  <lo  not  excel  the  most  dexterous  of  Europeans.  The  pottery 
of  the  HindooH  is  rude  and  coarse  ;  in  any  thing,  however,  that  merely 
requireM  handling  the  Hindoos  excel.  Some  of  their  embroidered  leather 
18  very  rich,  and  tlieir  cabinet-work  is  tasVefolly  inlaid  and  painted.  In 
llie  nordi  of  Indk  IVoper  a  very  fine  paper  n  miide  from  tfao  inner  berk  of 
a  tree.  Glan-nakiDg  ii  underrtood  and  practieed.  The  ingeaiiity  of  ihm 
Hindoos  in  several  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  manafactnres  has  long  been 
celebrated.  Their  tools  and  implements,  however,  are  simple  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  to  Europeans  they  appear  very  imperfect.  Tlie  instruments  of 
weaving  in  India  ai"e  now  precisely  of  the  same  construction  as  they  were 
two  thousand  years  ago.  The  Indians  still  spin  their  yam,  warp  as  well  m 
weft,  with  distafi'  and  spindle ;  and  the  loom  upon  which  the  cloth  u 
woven  is  compoeed  of  a  few  stieka  or  veede ;  and,  wben  it  is  in  operatkm, 
il  is  pboed  onder  tbe  ifaade  of  a  tamarind  or  mango-tree,  whb  the  balanea 
ftslened  to  one  of  the  biancfaeB.  Two  loops  nndeniesth  the  gear,  in  which 
the  wsavw  Inserts  his  great  toes,  serve  as  treadles ;  wad  the  shuttle,  formed 
like  a  netting-needle,  hut  of  a  length  exceeding  the  breadth  of  the  cloth, 
is  used  alternately  to  draw  through  the  weft  and  to  strike  it  up  into  the 
web.  The  loom  ha,s  no  beam  ;  the  waqi  is  laid  upon  the  ground,  the  whole 
length  of  the  piece  of  cloth,  and  upon  this  primitive  machine,  the  Asiatic 
produce  moslins,  which  have  long  been  sniMeels  of  admiration  for  their 
beanty  and  tbe  ftnencss  of  thsir  teztnre.  ft  may  be  very  gravely  ques- 
tkmed,  whether  dmring  the  Isst  thousand  yesrs  the  whole  native  Intelleet 
of  India  has  contrived  a  single  machine  or  tool  for  the  effecttag  of  any 
native  purpose.  The  Hindoos  are  exceedingly  skilful  in  the  practice  of 
those  jnL'gling  arts  of  which  the  chief  object  is  to  deceive  the  senses.  The 
art  of  handling  serpents  without  being  hurt  by  them  is  well  known  to  the 
Hindoos.  The  Egyptians  aHirm  that  they  are  prevented  from  being  hurt 
by  washing  themselves  in  the  infusion  of  a  certain  herb ;  the  Hindoos 
ascribe  the  ssme  efieots  to  certain  inesntations ;  of  the  two,  the  came 
assigned  by  the  Egyptians  hss  the  greater  rssembbnce  of  trvtb,  but  m 
came  more  probable  than  eidisr,  is  the  extraction  of  the  fangs  of  the  ser- 
pent, or  those  peculiar  hollow  teeth,  through  which  alone  the  poison  ia 
ejected. 

Laniruns:cs.~\  The  original  language  of  Hindostan  seems  to  have  been 
the  'Sanscrit, — a  language  now  found  only  in  books,  and  understood  only 
by  the  learned.  Jones  assures  us  that  it  is,  in  every  respect,  a  refined  speech, 
and  more  perfect  even  then  the  Greek.  It  answers  nearly  the  same  pur- 
pose In  India  diet  Latin  did  In  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  being  dw 
prindpel  vehicle  of  religion,  law,  science,  and  literatvrob**  The  langnana 
now  qioken  in  Hindostan  are  numerous ;  but  it  is  genersUjr  bdUevied  ual 
they  are  all  deriv(Ml  from  the  Sanscrit.  Of  theae  IsngoagSS,  OT  nthw 
dialects,  Wesdin  enumerates  the  following  ten  : — 

L  The  OiiifvfaM^afiriKaiatCMidylatlM  itlMui  of  Ceylon,  asM  tt  hari  ■  irtm  rMWwM—f n  hi  Its 

a  Hm  TtMRui^  spoken  la  Almost  every  part  uf  the  Deccan.   Wctdin  aMnrea  ni  thst  tlito  Msfcilt  Is 

huiDonions,  nnd  easily  Required.   Thi'  c  entral  parts  of  thf»  Derran  use  the  Mahrattn- 
3.  The  Malabar  lauguage,  spokeu  ixoax  Cape  CotDorin  to  the  lUi  moontaio.   It  has  sereral  alpha- 

*  llie  following  quotation  is  said  to  be  u  Ktiinza  from  the  Yujajrveda,  and  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  Saiincrit :— *  Natrato  suryo  bUti  narha  chandra  tiftamu,  n^ni 
^lAyixtA  bhanti  cuta  ^ra  vahnih:  tameva  bhantam  anubhati  sen'nm,  taKyn  bhdsn  «er- 
yamidam  vihh&ti.'  '  There  the  stin  shines  not,  nor  the  moon  and  atara;  the  light- 
nings i\'A>\i  not  in  that  nlare  ;  Iiow  shnwld  even  tiro  lila/i  t)i>  ri>y  (iod  ImuiialeS  all  tkis 
bright  aubctanoe  j  and  oy  ita  effulgeuce  tJaa  ttaiverM  ia  eulighteoad.' 
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1  TiM  dMOTMb  or  Uuvwg*  of  Cuink  wUek  to  oxtomlfaly  ifiikM  ttmifrhottt  Mytora  ond  br 
w  Go*. 

&  Th«  MaraMnt  mr  Siakaraila  lanf  tuff*,  »|>oken  by  the  Matenillai.  whom  Weidin  MHir«o  m  wo 

■boiild  mil  Marashdi. 

S.  The  TelimgOt  or  TaUmga^  au  iuraiouioiw,  iMrToa%  maicnllne,  oopkiaa,  and  laamod  laofiMft* 
which,  Ukc  the  SanMiit,  has  M  chancten,  sod  tiMae  am  sufficient  to  write  the  lattor.  It  to  apoken 

<«  the  coaai  of  Orisaa,  in  Ookooda,  on  the  river  Kriihna,  nnd  as  far  fadaod  aa  Iho  ■»«""ff'»«  of  Baku 
•    ghaut   All  these  lanfuayea  hare  their  own  alphabets  ;  w  that  in  every  prorince  you  must  make 
yourself  acquainted  with  a  distinct  kind  of  eharacter,  if  you  wish  to  express  your  thoughts  io  the  dia- 
lect cumoMNItoaacb. 

7.  The  common  J5ifH^'(i/<'<',  or  Gaitra  langnage,— a  wrt-tt-hed  dialtH  t,  <"<irni|it»'d  in  fln>  iitmati  deffrw. 
It  has  uo  r,  and  instead  of  it,  uses  the  B ;  ao  that  instead  of  yetia,  you  must  ivnt**  liada.  It  is  spukeii 
At  Calcutta,  and  gaaatally  over  Bengal  on  tho  baaks  of  tlie  Ooagw. 

9.  Tlje  Dciranaffurrc,  or  Ilinfiitftant'^\aagu»gt^,—ca\U'i\  hy  %nmo  Xnirru,  .V(i£''//-i,  ami  nlso  Dumtne. 
gari.  It  is  spoken  at  lienarei>,  and  haa  52  characters,  wilU  which  yuu  cam  write  Uie  Saiiacrit.  Its 
aMdeoTwfltiDgbM  Wen  iBtroduoadlolo  aBtlMaortkem  part  of  India. 

9.  The  Gitsaratir,  whifh  ha"?  h»H>n  introducod  not  only  into  the  kinj^^dom  of  Gnjerat,  but  nUo  tit 
Uaroehe,  Sjurat,  Tatta,  and  the  Deight>ourhood  of  the  Uoiaghaut  mouutauu.  Its  characters  are  little 
diftnat  Awn  tbooo  of  tho  DcTaagarle. 

la  Tho  W(qNmft^,  wUditoapolnmiatlMldflfflom  of  Ncpoiil,aa^ 

Umio  to  •  fan«ii«o  floUad  PmrttattD  spokon  amoBfr  Iko  aUM  to  Iho  R  W.  of  Delhi.  wMck  Mr 

Colebrooko  identifies  with  thi-  vrmarular  Simsrrit.  Tlie  Sorainporo  misjlonaries  ralciilatf  that  tho 
Hinduatonee,  tlie  Maharatta,  the  Bengalee,  and  the  Ortaaa  (the  rernacular  dialects  of  Central  India) 
■re  apokeo  by  upWMdi  of  MjOOOgOMt 

EducaiioH,'^  The  Hindoos  imagine  that  a  liteimry  education^  instead  of 
being  useful,  is  hurtful  to  a  woman,  by  diverting  her  attention  from  the 
care  of  her  household.  Female  education,  therefore,  seldom  extends  tar< 
ther  than  to  the  simplest  precepts  of  religion,  and  those  domestic  duties 
which  are  after\vnr<ls  to  become  necessary.  On  the  education  of  boys 
more  care  is  bestowed.  They  are  tauirht  to  read  and  write  by  the  Brahmins, 
who  are  tlie  only  schoolmasters.  The  leaves  of  the  palm  are  used  for 
paper ;  and  a  pointed  iron  instrument  in  place  of  a  pen.  These  leaves  are 
not  apt  to  decajr ;  nor  are  the  letteia  formed  npon  them  easily  eflia^ ; 
and  to  make  tlie  impraasion  more  strong,  a  hlack  powder  is  nibbed  jnpon 
the  cbaracters.  The  palm-leaves  are  cut  in  long  pieces,  an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  a  number  of  these,  fastened  together  by  the  enda,  form  a  booit.  Some- 
times they  write  on  a  kind  of  paper  ;  and  then  for  a  pen  they  make  use  of 
a  small  reed.  Begiimers  form  tlieir  characters  in  sand  strewed  on  the 
floor.  The  rules  of  calculation  are  performed  with  small  stones.  Still, 
however,  the  ignorance  into  which  the  vast  population  ot  this  country  is 
yet  sunk  is  extremely  afi'ectiog.  On  this  subject  we  extract  some  im* 
preasive  remarka  from  the  '  Hinta '  of  the  Serampore  missionaries  :— 
"  Not  only  are  the  people,  in  general,  destatnte  of  every  just  idea  of  God: 
but  they  can  acaroely  be  said  to  be  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
a  amgle  principle  of  morality.  They  have  no  jnst  idea  of  the  objects  of 
nature  so  constantly  before  them — of  the  snn,  moon,  and  stars — of  tlie 
clouds,  the  winds,  the  rains— of  the  earth,  on  which  they  dwell — of  the 
groves,  trees,  and  plants,  which  surround  them — of  the  domestic  animals, 
which  they  nourish  ;  nor,  in  a  word,  of  the  flowing  stream,  tlie  buz/ing 
insect,  or  of  the  plant  which  creeps  ov«'r  their  lowly  shed.  Tt)  them  tho 
snn  retires  behind  a  monntain ;  the  rain  from  heaven  is  given  by  a  god 
whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of  despising  and  vilifying ;  the  ndnbow  is  the 
bow  of  Rama ;  the  river  is  a  deity ;  the  Inrda,  the  beaats,  and  even  the 
reptiles  around  them  are  animated  by  the  souls  of  their  deceased  relatives. 
Falsehood  and  uncieanneas  are  nothing ;  perjury  a  trifle  ;  and  a  failure  in 
fidelity  and  probity,  often  a  subject  of  praise :  while  ablution  in  the  watei*n 
of  a  river  is  deemed  a  due  atonement  for  almost  eviTv  breach  of  niondity 

«  • 

The  wretched  schools  which  they  have  iu  tlieir  towns  and  villages  are  bo 

IV.  3  R 
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few,  that,  on  tlio  avc»ra<]ro,  •'cnrrrly  ono  mnn  in  a  hnndtpil  bo  found 
who  can  roa<l  a  cominon  letter.  Printed  book.s  llicy  have  none,  unless  a 
copy  of  Konic  i>ook  ot  the  scriptures  should  have  found  its  way  among- 
tluMu  :  and,  as  to  manuscripts,  they  have  scarcely  one  in  prose ;  but,  if 
Uiey  possessed  a  multitude,  their  ignorance  of  their  own  language  woold 
render  the  pmnl  of  an  inaccurate  and  ill-written  mannscript  too  formid- 
able a  task  to  be  often  attempted.  Thna,  with  a  regular  and  copioun 
langoage  of  their  own,  nearly  ^1  who  are  ignorant  of  Sanscrit  (which  is 
not  nnderstood  by  one  in  ten  thousand  throughout  India)  are  in  a  state 
of  i|;morance  not  g'reatly  exceeded  by  that  ot  tliose  savasre  hordes  which 
have  no  written  lanj<naire  ;  wliile  numerous  causes  romhiiie  to  sink  tlieni 
far  below  most  savage  nations,  in  vice  and  immorality.  Add  to  this,  that 
their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  scarcely  less  wretched.  What  avails  their 
possessing  treatises  in  Sanscrit,  both  on  aiithmetie  and  geometry  ?  From 
these  the  common  people  derive  about  aa  much  adrantage  as  though  they 
were  writtoi  in  Chinese.  Hence,  though  some  of  them,  thruu|;h  long 
habit,  are  expert  in  calculation,  (as  is  the  case  with  many  in  I'ntrland  un- 
acquainted with  a  siiiph'  rule  of  arithmetic,)  at  school  they  learn  even  the 
four  fundamental  ruU  s  in  so  u  rcti  lied  a  manner,  that  an  Enirlish  boy  of 
eight  years  old  would,  in  a  few  minutes,  resolve  a  question  in  multiplica- 
tion or  dirision,  the  solving  of  which  would  cost  them  an  expense  of  Ume 
scarcely  to  be  credited.*' 

Sanscrii  CoUege.^  Hie  Goverment  Sanscrit  coUega  at  Calontta,  wm 
established  in  1821,  and  is  laigely  endowed*  The  course  of  study  in  thia 
coll^;e  comprehends  grammar,  general  literature,  rhetoric  and  prosody, 
law,  and  \ov;ic.  and  natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  A  proficiency 
in  the  Eng^liHh  language  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  admission  to 
the  highest  class.  Conformably  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Hindoos,  a 
portion  of  the  college  funds  is  assigned  to  defray  stipends  lo  100  studeuu 
who  are  mther  stranffers  or  indigent. 

Mahommedan  CoUege,^  The  Madrisaa  or  Mahommedan  collego,  for 
the  study  of  the  Arabic  or  Persian  languages  and  Mahommedan  law,  waa 
founded  in  1780,  by  Mr  Hastings,  and  is  also  largely  endowed  by  tho 
government.  It  is  rising  into  vigour,  reputation,  aTul  usefulness.  There 
are  85  students  on  the  foundation,  besides  out-utudenis,  the  number  of 
whom  is  unlimited.  The  course  of  education  comprises  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  languages,  general  literature,  law,  philosophy  of  law,  traditions  of 
BAahommed,  rhetoric,  logic,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  according  to 
the  British  system;  to  whkh  may  be  added  the  rsgvlations  of  ^  British 
gorerament.  An  English  class  has  recently  been  established,  and  aleam- 
ed  native  is  employed  in  translating  English  works  of  science  into  Perrian 
and  Arabic.  It  has  been  detiTmined  to  establish  a  college  for  Mahomme- 
duns  at  Delhi ;  the  anangements  for  which  hare  received  the  sanction  of 
govenmieut,  and  are  in  progress. 

Commiiiee  of  Public  Instruction,']  In  addition  to  these  two  institutions, 
the  gOTomment,  in  1823,  adopted  a  measure  calculated  to  give  a  power- 
ful impulse  as  well  as  a  judidooa  direction  to  the  ardour  felt  by  all  ranks 
of  their  servants  in  promotiDg  edncatkm  among  the  Hindooa.  Thia  waa 
the  formation  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Instmetion,  of  which  Mr  Haring- 
ton,  whose  benevolent  efforts  in  the  cause  of  native  education  is  well- 
known,  was  appointed  presidetit.  The  other  members  have  been  selected 
fiom  the  most  enliirlitencd  mm  vantM  of  the  Company,  and  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  native  languages  aud  habits.    After  ascertaining  the 
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utato  of  public  <'iliicalion  under  this  j>rcsidency,  the  attoiuiun  of  the  Com- 
niitl<M'  will  Ik;  «»ntxai^etl  in  Kuhinitlin^  to  f^overnnuMU  surli  measures  jh  it 
may  appear  expctliciit  to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  the  liett«r  eilucatioii  of  the 
people,  to  tlie  intnMlncstum  of  nwfnl  knowledge,  indadbg  the  aciences 
•ad  arts  of  Enrope*  and  to  the  inpiOTaiiiflnt  of  tbeir  moral  rharac 
ter. 

Colleges  of  Beimru  and  Agra*'}  In  the  interior  of  India  the  most  im- 
portant  of  tho  povrrnment  seminari***?  in  the  Bentral  proviiicns,  nro  the  col- 
lecfna  of  Ik'nares  and  Agra.  The  former  was  foundt'd  in  (lie  yoar  179i. 
The  government  aHsitjned  the  annual  sum  of  20,000  rupees  for  ilie  eii- 
dowineiit  of  a  college  for  the  cultivation  of  Hindoo  literature  and  Hciencc 
Thb  collega  k  a  largt  bnildiiig,  ^vidad  into  two  conitii,  with  galleries 
aboTB  and  below,  fnll  of  teachnrs  and  Bdiolan>  distribated  into  a  nnmber 
of  classes,  who  learn  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  (in  the  Hindoo  manner), 
PerRian,  Hindoo  law  and  sacred  Htemtnra,  Sanscrit  astronomy  according 
to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  and  astrolog)-.  "  There  are  two  hundred  scho- 
lars, some  of  whom,  of  all  Korts, "  says  bishop  lleber,  "  came  to  say  their 
lessons  to  me."  The  astronomer  produced  a  teiTestrial  jxlohe,  divided 
according  to  their  system,  and  elevated  to  the  meridian  of  l^naius. 
Moont  Mora,  he  identified  with  the  north  pole ;  and  nadst  the  south 
pole,  he  supposed  the  tortoise  (ekuhma)  to  stand,  on  which  the  earth 
rests.  The  southern  hemisphere  he  apprehended  to  he  uninhabitable  ;  but 
on  its  concave  surfaces  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  he  placed  Padalon.  Ho 
then  showed  m»'  how  tlie  sun  goes  round  the  earth  once  in  every  day,  and 
how,  by  a  diiVerent  htit  eijually  continuous  motion,  he  also  visits  the  signs 
<»f  the  zodiac.  The  whole  system  is  precisely  that  of  Ptolemy;  and  the 
contrast  was  very  striking,  between  the  rubbish  which  these  young  men 
were  learning  in  a  government  establishmeat,  and  the  rudiments  of  real 
knowledge  which  those  whom  I  had  irisited  tlie  day  hefore,  had  acquired 
in  the  very  same  dty,  under  circumstances  far  less  ^vourable.  The  truth 
is,  that  even  the  pundit  who  read  me  this  lecture,  smilcil  once  or  twice 
veiy  slily,  and  said,  *  Our  people  ari;  taught  so  and  so,'  as  if  ho  himself 
knew  better.  There  are  in  this  collcg*,'  ten  professors,  all  paid  and  main- 
tained by  government.  In  1823,  the  government  resolved  to  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  certain  lands,  to  the  formation  of  a  collegiate  establish- 
ment  in  the  dty  of  Agra.  This  institution,  unlike  the  Ssoscrit  and  Ma- 
hommedan  colleges,  which  are  more  or  less  confined  to  particular  classes, 
will  be  open  to  all  the  native  population,  and  will  direct  its  instruction  to 
the  general  purposes  and  business  of  life.  Stipends  will  be  allowed  to  the 
scholars,  as  in  the  tw(»  Calcutta  colleges. 

lhahmimcal  Seminaries.^  The  Brahmins  have  several  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, which  have  existed  during  many  ages.  "  At  Cangiburam,  in  Car- 
nate,"  nays  VVesden,  "  there  is  still  a  celebrated  brahman  school,  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Ptolemy,  existed  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era ;  and  its  members  are  certainly  eqnal  in  celebrity  to  the  brah- 
mans  of  Venares,  or  Benares."  Benares  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  ee- 
miniuy  of  the  bramins,  and  particularly  as  being  the  seat  of  the  most  an- 
cient Indian  astronomical  srience.  In  the  varicnis  revolutions  ivhieh  have 
taken  place  in  the  country,  thii  seminary  may  hav<»  been  otien  neglected 
and  hutl'ered  to  <I('cuy,  but  it  luis  always  been  restore*!,  and  at  present  still 
exists,  though  it  enjoys  not  iu  former  celebrity.  The  famed  observatory 
here  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  emperor  Ackbar,  to  restore  thn*<e 
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aHtrononiii  :il  oh<!orvations  which  had  long  beei;  made  with  90  inach  too 
cesa  by  the  phiiotiophen  of  Benares." 

Schools.'}  Schoob  wwe  originally  iitladiad  to  all  the  FhUMlMtt  mb- 
sMMia  ia  India,  bat  it  is  only  of  late  yean  that  ezperieaoe  hat  prodocaJ 
a  genenl  conviction  of  theLr  immenae  importance.  The  Bntinh  govern- 
ment and  native  antboritie^  the  European  residents,  imd  the  rich  natirea 
tbemselrea,  now  nnite  to  promote  the  education  of  youth  in  this  country, 
and  there  are  above  60,000  native  children  now  i-eceiving  iustniction  in 
this  country.  The  Baptist  missionaries  entered  early  on  the  school -system. 

In  the  year  1814,  Mr  May,  a  dissentinp  minister  at  Chinsurab,  with  a 
very  slender  income,  opened  a  school  in  his  house  for  instructing  native 
boys,  gratnitcusly,  in  reading,  writing,  and  aridinietic»  on  the  system  of 
DrBell.  On  the  first  day  16  boye  attended.  By  great  exertion,  and  with 
the  aid  of  government,  in  less  than  a  year,  be  bad  established  sixteen 
schools,  to  which  951  pupils  resorted.  Mr  May  died  in  August  1818  ^ 
but  previons  to  bis  death  he  had  the  natisfaction  of  seeing  his  zealous,  yH 
prudent  plans,  rewnnled  by  the  extension  of  his  schools  to  the  number  of 
thirty-six,  attended  by  abov(>  3,000  Hindoos  and  Mabommedaos.  Subse- 
quently the  schools  have  been  further  augmented. 

The  government-school  of  Benares  was  onginally  established  by  iwo 
liberal  natives  of  that  city,  who  assigned  20O  ropees  per  month  towards 
its  support.  This  was  insufficient;  and  accordingly  government  took 
upon  itarif  to  defray  the  deficiency,  amonntittg  to  258  rapees  per  month. 
Besides  the  common  speUing4iook8  employed  in  learning  the  Endis^h  Ian- 
gnage  (which  contain  passages  at  variance  with  polytheism)  the  New  Tes- 
tament is,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  tlie  founder,  used  by  the  first  cla<«f ; 
and  all  the  Hindoo  boys  who  learn  tlie  Persian  language,  read  the  l^ersiari 
New  Testament  as  a  clasH-book.  It  is  stated  that  the  scholars  prefer  the 
New  Testament  to  any  other  English  book. 

The  Free  School  at  Cawupore  is  supporteil  by  an  allowance  of  400  ru- 
pees per  month.  The  pupils  admitted  are  of  all  classes,  Hiadooo,  Mahem« 

'*  Ol°  this  observatory,  aiid  the  iuatruments  lound  iu  it,  Sir  Ho1)ert  Barker  gives  an 
account,  in  the  Philoaophica]  TramselkNM.  The  principal  instruments  ans  tw»laffi 
quadrants,  of  which  the  radius  is  somewhat  mnre  thnn  9  feet,  whicli,  with  a  gnomoo, 
erected  between  them  at  25"  elevation,  measures  solar  time.  The  erection  must  hare 
heen  very  difficult,  but  so  exact  U  the  worlcmanship,  and  so  durable  has  it  proved,  that 
the  eyep  at  one  riew,  is  conducted  through  four  small  iron  rings,  situated  at  different 
distanees  upon  the  ^lomnn,  and  of  which  the  first  and  last  are  upwards  of  SB  feet  sepa- 
rate. Anotht  r  smallci-  conip<>M>tl  of  quadrants  and  a  gnomon,  of  inferior  dinif-ii- 
aions,  aerves  the  same  piiri>ose  with  that  Just  mentioned.  Upon  stone  waUa^  built  *er- 
pendienlarly  fiir  the  purpoiie,  an  eonatructed  two  large  quadnuita;  the  radfm  at  €b» 
lar^'est  Is  DOt  less  than  2U  feet.  When  observations  were  to  be  made,  an  instrument 
was  extended  from  the  centre  to  the  graduated  circle.  Another  instrument  for  asoer- 
taining  the  exact  hour  of  the  day,  oonstetod  of  a  flat  dreolar  atone,  supportod  in  ao 
oblique  position,  by  fruir  iiillars,  and  fitt»  ii  with  an  iron  irnomon,  in  the  reritre.  —  A« 
instrument,  which  appears  to  have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  an^le.  or 
azimuth  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  star  at  rM[n|  or  setting,  ooiuista  of  a  bra—  eirole.  two  frrt 
in  diameter,  moving  vertically  on  two  piv«»t8,  between  two  stone  pillars.  The  circle  ia 
divided  into  300  degrees,  and  oa  its  centre  is  fixed  a  moveable  iuilex.  Of  the  Uirj;e5»t 
Instrument  in  the  observatory,  Harker  could  not  discover  the  use.  It  consists  of  two 
circular  walli»  of  which  the  exterior  is  40  feet  in  diiuneter,  and  B  feet  high.  The  int^ 
rior  is  dtnated  immediately  within  this  outward  wall,  and  is  4  feet  high ;  the  tops  of 
both  walls  are  divided  into  degrees,  and  each  degree  has  twenty  subdivisions,  earh  of 
thm  minutea.  A  door  leadi  Into  the  interior  apace.  A  pillar  oocupica  the  centre  of 
the  aome  elevation  vHthin  Uio  Interior  waU.  In  die  top  la  a  hole,  In  the  eommon  ee»> 
tre  of  both  the  circles.  This  hole  seems  to  hjive  been  <iesi;.'ne(l  for  retaining  an  iron 
rod,  in  a  perpendicular  position.  1  he  lane  quadrants  ai'u  graduated  iu  the  same  mau- 
ner  as  thcoe  eirdea ;  and  the  gradoation  or  the  whole  apparatna  Is  so  exact,  aa  to  henr 
the  nicMit  exsmination  with  a  pair  of  wmpnsse'^.  As  a  proof  of  the  demy  of  the  scien- 
ces at  Denares,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  lower  part  of  this  obsc'rvatory  is  now  coo- 
veriod  into  oellan  tor  lumber,  and  ataUea  fbr  iMraea  1 
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incHans,  and  Enplish,  for  many  of  them  aro  children  of  ihc  European  and 
non-commis8ion('<  I  offi  cers  of  tlie  diftereiit  (•or|)s  and  departments  of  sta- 
tions. Some  of  tlie  English  hoys  have  hecome  proficients  in  the  Pernian 
language,  and  are  likely  to  be  of  ooniiderable  use  in  teaching  English  to 
the  Hiiidoos  and  MahommedanB,  who  are  said  to  flock  to  the  school  with 
ardoor  for  taition  in  that  language. 

hi  settling  the  province  of  Rajpootan  in  1818,  the  marquis  of  Hastings 
eoaceived  that  the  introdnction  of  schools  would  he  a  judknous  expedient 
to  wean  the  rising  generation  from  the  ill  hahits  of  their  parents.  Seven 
schools,  attended  by  above  SOO  children,  were,  before  lone:,  in  operation  ; 
and  appHcatioDS  for  tlie  formation  of  more  were  received  by  the  saperin- 
lendant. 

The  Bbagulpore  school  was  established  by  government  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  feeruita  and  children  of  the  hiU-corpe»  and  of  the  hill-people  in 
{general  and  there  is  reason  to  eipect,  firom  this  institntioo,  the  promotion 
of  civilisation  amongst  tbe  rode  vscrantain  tribes  in  this  quarter.  The  go- 
vernment allowance  for  tbe  support  of  thb  school  is  400  rupees  per  men- 
sem. 

To  the  forep^oinp:  list  must  be  added  the  school  for  native  doctors  esta- 
blished at  Calcutta  in  1822.  They  are  regularly  enlisted  as  soldiers  for 
fifteen  years.  Lectures  (in  Hindustanee)  aro  delivered  to  them  on  parti- 
cular caseSy  operations,  comparative  anatomy,  materia  medica,  and  the 
practice  of  physic;  and  demonstrations  are  occasionally  given  at  tbe 
general  heepita].  The  pupils  are  Represented  as  manifesting  remarkable 
diHgenoe  in  tbnr  studies.  Even  the  Hindoo  students,  persnaded  that 
nothing  whicli  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  human  life  is  repug- 
nant to  the  tenaCB  of  their  religion,  regularly  attend  and  readily  assist  in 
dissections  as  opportunities  offer. 

At  Madras,  the  school  l)ook  Nociety  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  6 
Europeans  and  15  natives,  and  liberally  patronized  by  gov»'rnment. 

Serampore  TransLalums  and  College!^  It  is  now  five  and  thirty  years 
since  the  venerable  father  of  tbe  Serampore  misiion,  Dr  Carey,  first  left 
Britam,  wiUi  a  view  to  devote  himself  to  the  <tanse  of  extending  Christianity 
among  the  heathen  popnktton  of  India.  Very  little  attention  was,  at  dial 
time,  given  to  the  subject  in  this  country.  The  missionary  society  m  connec- 
tion with  which  he  embarked  in  this  great  enterprise,  was  an  obscure  pro- 
vincial association;  and  of  tlie  five  who  formed  its  first  committee  of 
management,  Carey  was  himself  one ;  while  three  of  the  otbor  four,  on 
whom  the  chief  weij^dit  of  tlie  undertaking  rested,  were  bis  most  intimate 
friends.  He  immediately  directed  Ins  attention  to  two  objects  ;  first,  to 
provide  for  his  own  support,  that  he  might  not  be  chargeable  on  the 
liberality  of  his  English  fUends;  and,  secondly,  to  master  Uie  vernacular 
languages  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
•  lures.  In  1799  after  he  had  prosecuted  his  solitary  labours  for  about 
six  years,  four  other  individuals,  actuated  by  rimUar  views  went  out  to 
unite  in  the  undertaking,  only  two  of  whom,  however,  lived  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  it ;  viz.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  the  author  of  tbe  View  of  llio 
History  and  Literature  of  tlie  Hindoos,  who  died  in  tlie  year  182.'?,  and 
Dr  Marshman,  the  author  of  the  first  complete  version  of  tlio  Holy  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Chinese  language.  In  the  course  uf  somewhat  more  than 
thirty  years,  the  whole  of  the  inspired  volume  has  been  rendered,  by  these 
indefatigable  men,  with  their  colleagnea  and  native  assistants,  into  nine  of 
the  Indian  dialects,  and  the  New  Testament  into  fifteen  more.   Of  the 
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Bengalee  vcibion,  five  editions  have  been  circulated,  and  a  sixth  is  in  the 
nress,  together  with  the  second  editions  of  the  Hindec,  the  Orissa,  the 
Mabratta,  and  the  Sanscrit.  Tbe  other  languages  into  which  tratu>latiuus 
•re  mdtflforeiit  d<yeo>  of  adfaoeeaMiit,  tie  the  Telinga,  tbe  Sikh  (er  Pub* 
janbee),  tbe  Gujiuitee,  tlie  KadnDM,  the  Kamate  (or  Canaim),  the 
Pnahtuo,  the  ABnanice,  the  Wutch  (or  Moultanee/,  the  IKkaneery 
the  Caabmeer,  the  BhugnUmnd,  the  Maniwart  the  Haroteey  the  Knnoja, 
the  Oojein  (or  Ooijnyinee),  the  Khassee,  the  Bruj,  the  Jumboo, 
the  Munipoor,  the  Magadha  (or  Pali),  and  thn»e  or  four  of  the  dialects 
8]H)ken  by  the  mountaineers  of  Kuinaoon  and  Nepaul.^'  The  Chinese  ver- 
sion was  commenced  in  1B06  ;  and  in  seven  years  the  New  Testament  was 
completed  at  tlie  Serampore  press.  In  1822,  after  Uie  incessant  labour  of 
nxteen  years,  Dr  Manhmaa  bad  the  bn^piaeaa  of  bringing  to  a  coinpletHni 
Us  venum  of  the  whole  Bible.  In  the  following  year,  Dr  Morriaoa^  who 
had  been  eimnltaneously  occnpied  on  an  independent  Chinese  tninalatioB 
at  Canton,  completed  h'la  version.  A  aecond  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  has 
now  been  commenced  at  Serampore,  founded  on  a  coUation  of  both  Tfrnioan 
Besides  these  Biblical  labours — which,  to  adopt  the  ingenuou«»  panpir\'nc  of 
a  learned  oriontalist  (M.  Ucniasat),  will  entitle  their  auihors  to  rank,  in 
the  memory  of  the  learned,  with  Xiinenes,  Walton,  and  Moiitanus — tlie 
Serampore  missionaries  have  been  actively  engag^jd  in  establishing  schoob 
and  missionary  stationa  in  diferent  parts  of  tbe  presidency,  anil  in  priuiing 
and  cttcnlating  tracta  in  fariona  languages.  To  them,  wehavealieady  aeea» 
is  due  the  merit  of  having  first  set  on  foot  the  Dative  achoola^now  so  ezten- 
rively  patvonised  ;  and,  in  the  year  1818,  they  followed  up  their  plane  for 
propagatbg  Christian  knowledge,  by  founding  at  Serampore  a  college,  lor 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  superior  edacation  to  the  cliildren  of  ChrisUan  na- 
tives, and  of  prejiaring  a  body  of  native  Christian  preachers.  No  sooner 
ha<l  they  announced  their  de«i^n,  than  I,or(l  Hastings  |.'ave  an  unequivocal 
mark  of  his  a]i]>robation,  by  becouiiug  a  patron  of  the  infant  institution. 
His  Danish  majesty  has  since  presented  to  the  Serampore  uiLssiunaries,  in 
tmat,  a  house  for  the  college^  and  has  incorporated  it  by  royal  charter.  The 
boildings,  when  complete^  are  designed  for  fonr  professon  and  twohmdred 
natire  stndents :  forty-seven  are  now  in  attendance,  of  whom  six  are  study- 
ing dirinity  with  a  view  to  missionary  laboun.  In  the  college  chapel, 
divine  worship  is  conducted,  morning  and  evening,  in  Bengalee.  The 
general  ohjiu  t  of  the  institution  is  the  same  as  the  Episcopal  college  sup- 
sequcntly  set  on  foot  by  bishop  MiUdleton;  and  ludia  will  reap  tbe  advan- 
tage of  tlieir  amicable  rivalry.'* 

Asmiic  Societi/.^  The  eagerness  of  European  curiosity  to  investigate 
this  country  occasioned  the  institution  of  tbe  Asiatic  Society,  consisting  of 

IVIost  of  tliDw  laiicuftges  diffoi*  only  as  di:Uects ;  and  "above  three-fourths  of  the 
words  ill  moiitof  the  aecoudary  coguate  liui^ta^ea,  were  understood  in  all  their  bearinss 
through  the  Sanfskrlt»  the  Bengalee^  and  the  Hindee,  before  the  verrions 
The  If  isoii  fir  entering  lAinultaneiiU'^ly  njion  so  nirmy  tmiisl.ttionN  was  th'ts  :  The 
miix-<^uiii  WelleiJey  had,  durliv  his  aduiiniaUatiuii,  culK-cti'd  at  l  ort  William,  a  number 
of  learned  natives,  moat  of  whom,  on  hb  leaving  India,  were  discharged.  Tlie  oppor- 
tunity thus  |iri><«Miti-(l  to  the  missionaries,  of  t'ii«(aphii;  so  many  j)it«;<>im  wtll  qui\lihi><l  to 
•mist  them  in  the  Hi'duous  work  of  trnntilatiuu,  wim  too  vahiaWle  to  be  ne^let't*^4l.  Dr 
Carey  had  already  m:i»tere<l  the  SauN  lit  and  the  Bi'ugulee,  whirh  formed  the  iKutia  of 
these  tr  uiMlat'ons;  and  he  was  thus  fully  competent  to  direct  and  superintend  the  wlKtle 
uf  thiK  living  puly^lott  apparatus. 

All  the  luboui*tt  of  the  8*  i  ainpors  brethren  aregrataitoua ;  nnd  they  havethemaelvni 
couiributed  to  the  objects  and  the  expenses  of  the  mission  itt  the  course  of  27  yenn. 
•ttma  nmuanting  to  upwards  of  ?2,0(Klit.,  the  fruit  of  their  honourable  earnings  ;  exdtt- 
•iva  of  the  fauu  derived  bvm  the  miarionary  society  In  England. 
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SDch  as  wish  to  make  use  of  their  resulcnco  in  India  to  inquire  into  the 
literature,  philosophy,  and  Bcicnce»  of  tho  East.  Tlie  AHiatic  Society  wan 
iiMtitut«d  in  1781.  Tho  ^oat  promoter  of  tliis  institution  was  Sir 
William  Jones,  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  eastern  learning.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  society,  according  to  the  suggohtion  of  Jones,  no  formal 
rules  were  adopted  ;  hut  several  regulations,  which  lie  had  suggested,  were 
tacitly  cooBidered  as  the  rules  of  the  institution.  In  1796,  it  was  resolved 
to  apply  to  hia  majesty,  through  the  govemar-general  in  comicily  and  court 
of  directon,  for  a  chatter  of  ueorpovation  for  the  aodety^  which  was  duly 
ohtained.  Beeidea  a  prendent,  two  Tice-presidenta  are  elected  annually. 
The  preaident,  Tico-president,  secretary,  and  9  memben,  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  constitute  what  is  calletl  the  committee  of  papers,  and  have  tho 
rare  of  managing  the  publications  of  tlio  society.  The  society  meetings 
are  beKl  in  rooms  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  in  the  handsome  village  of 
Chouriughi,  an  English  settlement  adjoining  Calcutta. 


CHAP.  V..GOy£RNMENT— R£V£NU^MILITARY  PORCE, 

Naiwe  Government  and  Laws,'}  The  gOTomment  of  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  atill  belong  to  native  princes,  is  completely  despotici  wying 

only  in  the  apparatus  of  despotism,  of  which  a  detail  is  not  here  necessary. 
The  laws  of  tlie  country,  like  the  greater  part  of  its  customs,  are  under  tho 
<lirection  of  religion.  They  often  evince  much  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  much  judicial  discrimination  ;  but  not  less  frequently  exhibit  the  influ- 
ence of  superstition  in  perverting  the  understanding  and  moral  perceptions 
of  men.  Hie  language,  too,  of  thia  atem  adraoe  It  ridi  in  ornament. 
When  the  English  first  gamed  footing  in  India^  the  ri|^t  of  the  toU  waa 
▼aated  in  the  aoTOreign ;  the  people  had  only  an  annaal  mdefearible  Kitereat 
in  itf  aabjeet  to  conatant  dlnunution  at  the  will  of  the  ruling  power.  The 
Bengal  government,  nnder  the  administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  so 
far  restored  the  subject's  right  as  to  fix,  professedly  for  ever,  and  payable  in 
money,  the  proportion  to  which  the  state  should  he  entitled  ;  leaving  to  tho 
possessor  of  the  land,  after  this  deduction,  the  benefit  of  progrcHHivo  im- 
provement, with  an  unrestrained  power  of  alienation,  to  be  regulated  only 
by  the  native  law.  The  property  of  a  Hindoo  ia  distinguishable,  as  with 
na,  into  raal  and  personal,  moveable  and  immoveable ;  but  there  ia  thia  dif- 
ference betwixt  Brinah  and  Hindoo  law,  that,  by  the  latter,  real  and  perMoal 
property  are  alike  descendible  to  the  same  persons.  There  is  great  impor- 
tance, however,  attached  by  it  to  land,  in  which  in  particular  the  aona  are 
considered  as  possessing  a  special  interest ;  having  with  their  father — ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  MitacharOy  which  is  prevalent  in  the  ]»eninsula 
and  N.  of  India — so  far  a  co-ordinate  right  by  birth  in  that  |)art  of  it  which 
is  ancestral,  that  if  be  thinks  proper  to  come  to  a  partition  in  bis  life-time, 
he  must  divide  it  as  directed  by  law ;  that  is,  give  them  and  himself  equal 
aharee.  Adtdtery  ia  always  punished  criminally  by  the  Hindoos.  Menoo 
enjoins,  for  the  moat  part,  great  foifaearanoe  Mid  tendameia  towards  the 
ft&  aes;  bat  ha  inchideB  the  wife  amoag  objeola  of  domeatie  diacipliaa 
whan  conceived  to  deserve  it.  For  the  credit  of  Hindoo  law  we  roust, 
however,  add,  that  a  maxim  of  authority,  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to 
that  of  Menoo,  says  beautifully  :  Strike  not,  even  with  a  blossom,  a  wife 
guilty  of  a  hundred  faults."  The  future  beatitude  of  a  man  depends,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hindoo  superstition,  in  the  performance  of  her  obsequies,  and 
liie  payment  of  her  death  by  a  son.    W  heu^  therefore,  marriage  fuilsi  a  son 
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it  adopted  according  to  prescribed  ceremoiiios  ;  and  '  the  son  given,'  m  he 
is  called,  is  transferre<l  from  Ids  own  family  to  thnt  of  the  adopter,  with  a 
consequent  exchange  of  rights  and  duties.    As  to  the  power  of  the  father 
over  tlie  person  of  his  children,  he  has  the  ordinary  one  of  moderate  correc- 
tion, with  the  extraordinary  one  of  selUng  them.   The  existence  of  distress, 
however,  and  the  assent  of  the  party,  are  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  sale. 
Mflintenflnce  by  a  man  of  bit  dqwndents^  even  to  tlie  ontcatt  wife  or  dnk 
dren,  it,  with  the  Hindooa,  a  primary  doty.  Slavery  it  dittinetlf  recognited 
in  Hindoo  law ;  and  the  various  modes  by  which  a  person  becomes  a  alaive 
m :  capture  in  war, — ^voluntary  anbmissionto  ity — involuntary  sabmiasion, 
as  in  payment  of  deht,  or  by  way  of  punishment, — birth  or  offspring  of  a 
female  slave, — and  gift  or  sale  by  a  former  owner.    To  burn  with  her  de- 
ceased husband  is  recommended  to  Hindoo  widow,  not,  as  already  ex- 
plained, out  of  respect  to  liis  memory  merely,  but  as  the  means  of  hii 
redemption  from  the  unhappy  state  into  which  he  is  conceived  to  have  p^t, 
and  as  ensuring  to  heraelf  long-conliniied  felicity.  It  is  not  n  practice,  how- 
ever, about  wmch  the  Hindoos  are  nnivenally  agreed.   In  every  ^"ftf^i^ 
one  thing  is  dear,  that,  to  be  legal,  the  sacri6ce  on  the  part  of  the  victim 
must  be  voluntary.    The  Hindoo  law  recognises  such  an  instrument  as  a 
will,  but  does  not  afford  the  testator  such  a  latitade  of  bequeathing  as  ear 
law  does. 

British  Govrrttmeufr\  The  g^ovemment  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India,  is  vestetl  in  a  governor-general,  assisted  by  a  supreme  council  con- 
sisting of  four  members.  The  supreme  court  of  judicature  consists  of  a 
chief  justice,  with  three  inferior  judges,  who  decide  causes  in  civil,  cnmiual, 
naval,  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  This  goveniment  it  one  of  law  and  re* 
spondbtlity,  ander  namerons  and  salutary  checks.  Its  administratioa 
aterdses  only  a  delegated  power,  bang  aoienable  to  the  court  of  directors 
in  England,  the  court  of  proprietors,  the  commissioners  for  Indian  aflbin, 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  crown.  At  the  same  time,  it  mast 
be  confessed,  that  as  far  as  the  natives  themselves  are  concerned,  we  mle 
by  force  alone  in  India.  Neither  patriotism,  nor  piety,  nor  interest,  nor 
ambition,  can  attach  the  natives  to  our  sway  in  the  present  state  of  thintr^ 
in  that  country ;  and  we  have  done  very  little  yet  to  assimilate  the  na- 
tional nund  and  ititeretts  to  our  own.  We  do  not  indeed  think  that  tlie 
tremendoos  assertion  of  Baike  would  be  tme  in  the  present  day,'^weie 
the  contingency  contemplated  by  that  illustrious  orator  to  belall  as ;  are 
do  not  think  that  **  were  we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothmg 
would  remain  to  tell  that  it  had  been  possessed,  daring  the  inglorioat 
period  of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  bettc^r  than  the  ouran>outang,  or  the 
tiger ;"  but  candour  compels  us  to  confess,  that  our  government  in  India 
has  exhibited  a  strange  spectacle  t)f  misrule  and  impolicy.  "  By  endeii- 
vouring" — it  has  been  admirably  remarked — "  to  give  the  natives  o(  India 
a  taste  for  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  literatme  of  England,  we 
might  insensiblv  weaa  thehr  affections  from  die  Persian  muse,  teach  them 
to  deqiise  the  barbaroiis  splendoar  of  their  andeiit  princes,  and  totally 
supplanting  the  tastes  which  floorished  under  the  Mogul  reign,  make  them 
look  to  this  country,  with  the  veneration  which  the  youthfid  student  feels 
for  the  classic  soil  of  Gfaece.  Above  all,  by  inviting  them  to  embrace  a 
purer  faith,  many,  laying  aside  their  gross  form  of  worship,  would  regard 
us  with  that  grateful  aA'ection,  which  those  who  are  rescu«Ml  from  <!arkne«wi 
feel  for  the  enlighteners  of  the  world.  Hut  what  can  be  expected  of  a  body 
a(  merchants,  who  trade  iu  the  government  of  au  immense  country,  ou  a 
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leaae  of  twenty  yean  ?  The  rablimest  objects  are  sacrificed  to  the  mean- 
ast  eonridnilMiia— every  greal  and  penmnenl  bleaaiiig,  to  temporary  case 
end  eolivenieiiee.  Colooisalieii  is  epposed,  beesnse  the  voice  of  the 
colonists  woiild»  in  ttme,  make  haeli  beard  in  the  British  legisUturc, 
and  might  thus  introdnce  improvements  curtailing  the  privileges  of  the 
company.  A  free  press  is  hated,  because  its  existence  subjects  the  con- 
duct of  public  men  to  a  scrutiny,  which  renders  more  care  requisite  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  Those  abroad  hate  trouble  ;  and  those  at  home 
apprehend  from  it  too  close  a  scrutiny  by  the  British  leppslature,  into  the 
effects  of  their  government.  The  company's  ci?il  servants  are  in  general 
opposed  le  all  kinds  of  fefonn,  becanse  lelefm  impliea  change ;  and  as 
they  have  been  educated  for  n  partienlar  system^  any  change  woidd  impose 
on  them  the  trouble  el  breaking  throngfa  old  babitSy  and  learning  some- 
thing neir." 

Kevenue.2  When  Hindostan,  in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe,  was  united 
under  one  monarch,  the  revenues  amounted  to  i^32,000,000,  supposed,  in  a 
comparative  sense,  to  be  equal  to  at  least  £160,000,000  in  modem  Britain. 
When  the  British  first  gained  possession  of  India,  they  found  the  system 
of  public  finance  on  precisely  the  same  footing  upon  which  it  had  remained 
firom  the  dawn  of  UsCory,  notwitlisttHiding  the  various  dynastic  rsvolnttons 
oecasioued  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  the  Mahommedans,  and  Tameiw 
lane,  and  the  intesdne  broib  of  the  different  Moslem  princes,  who  figured 
in  ita  later  history.  The  system — ^which  prevails  generally  am  ong  Oriental 
nations— consists  in  taxing  the  soil  to  an  amount  limited  only  by  the  will 
of  tlie  sovereign,  so  that  rent  and  revenue  may  be  considered  as  synony- 
mous wherever  it  prevails.  The  desire  of  the  rulers  of  India  to  possess 
the  utmost  possible  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  led  to  minute  ad- 
measurements, inspections,  and  assessments.  The  land  is  parcelled  out  in 
small  lots,  which  are  beid  by  Ae  cultivator  whli  n  perpetual  and  transfer- 
nUe  title,  emanating  directiy  firom  the  supieuie  antiiority,  wliidi  is  tin 
actual  proprietor.  Between  the  crown  or  supreme  power,  and  those  cnlti- 
TStors  of  the  soil,  there  exists  a  class  of  middle  men-^aptly  designated  by 
m  native  historian,  vultures,  who  grind  the  very  bowels  of  their  country  " 
—who  are  appointed  to  collect  the  revenue,  and  are  responsible  for  the 
sums  assessed  by  government,  and  who,  out  of  the  gross  receipts  are  al- 
lowed one-tenth  part.  These  middle-men,  or  collectors,  are  distinguished 
in  India  by  the  title  of  Zemindars,  or  Malguzars — ^tbe  cultivators,  or  those 
from  whom  the  tax  is  collected,  by  that  of  J^foU.  Then  is  a  tendency, 
during  each  interval  between  the  levolntiona  incklental  to  despotic  govem- 
menta,  to  timt  aettied  stability  of  Infieresis  and  ^ypointments,  diat  merges 
ultimately  in  hereditary  possession ;  and  hence  the  Zemindars, — whose 
ofiice,  aocording  to  the  misting  order  of  things,  vras  indispensable — be- 
came, in  process  of  time,  a  class  not  less  permanently  based  upon  the 
hereditary  system,  than  that  of  the  Ryots.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how, 
under  such  a  system,  the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  it  was  annually  created, 
found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  certain  classes,  whence  it  never  again  is- 
snes  bat  for  the  purposes  of  misrule  and  violence.  In  this  state,  then,  did 
affidiB  continue  in  India,  until  tin  ndmmieCration  of  Comwallis,  who  re- 
modelled  the  system  of  revenue  in  Bengal, accordfaig  ton  plan  denomfaiated 
lilep«f]pelira/M<ltacnl,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  thus  briefly  deacribMl : 
A  fixed  asaeaament,  unsusceptible  of  farther  increaae  either  by  the  progress 
of  improvement  or  the  arbitrary  will  of  government,  and  amoanting  to  half 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  was  Imposed ;  from  which,  aa  fonneriy,  the  Ze» 
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snudtoB  were  allowed  a  tenth  part,  and  after  the  impoeition  of  which  thef 
were  entitled  to  grant  leases  to  the  Ryots  upon  the  principle  of  perpetuity, 
80  long  as  the  leaseholder,  or  his  disponces,  contiuued  to  fulfil  the  temis 
of  such  agreement.  This  system,  though  deriving  its  origin  from  Iwueva- 
lence,  had  no  claim  to  relationship  with  wisdom,  and  speedily  produced  a 
total  revolution  in  property  throughout  the  whole  of  Bengi^  The  Ze- 
oiiiidan»  dmt  constitated  oereditery  proprietors  of  the  Mil  upon  a  qu&> 
imt,  the  amomt  of  which  ww  expressly  stipnkted,  and  edmttted  noi  of 
incvease,  had  thenceforward  a  powerful  inducement  to  wring  from  the  now 
completely  enborduiate  Ryots,  a  greater  ahare  of  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry than  was  directly  claimed  by  government ;  while  the  Ryots,  op- 
pressed by  their  rapacious  masters,  and  unable  to  obtain  justice  in  courts, 
the  doors  of  wliich  were  shut  against  them  by  their  poverty,  sunk  into  the 
apathy  of  indolence,  and  ceased  to  struggle  fur  more  than  the  bare  supply 
of  their  natural  wants.  The  rapacity  of  the  Zemindars  thus  ultiniately 
defeated  itself;  for,  in  propmtion  as  industry  became  diminishadt  i^m 
means  of  lemitting  to  government  the  sums  legnlarlj  chaiged  to  their  a&> 
eoQttti  diminished  slso,  untUi  when  totally  unable  to  ^scbarge  their  a^ 
rears,  summary  processes  were  instituted  against  them,  and  their  estates 
exposed  to  sale;  and  so  general  was  the  destruction,  that  the  whole  landed 
property  of  Bengal  is  said  to  have  changed  hands  since  the  establishmenl 
of  the  perpetual  system  I  Instead,  as  one  would  have  expected,  of  imme- 
diately assuming  to  itself,  upon  this  favourable  opportunity,  the  direct 
superiority  of  tlie  soil,  and  adopting  more  judicious  measures  for  effecting 
its  improvement,  government  contented  itself  with  appointing  a  new  dam 
of  Zemindars,  upon  exactly  the  same  principle,  and  invested  with  exactly 
the  ssme  powers  as  the  former  coUectOfs.  Tliis  new  class  the  one  now 
in  existence — is  almost  entirely  composed  of  monied  men  residing  in  Cal- 
cutta, who,  instead  of  troubling  themselves  with  the  toils  of  office,  employ 
agents  or  stewards  to  manage  their  estates,  and  thus  have  imposed  on  the 
poor  degraded  Ryots  a  load  of  oppression,  more  intolerable  than  any  they 
nave  hitherto  experienced.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  and 
the  revenue  departments  connected  with  it,  in  Bengal. 

Sir  Thomas  Monro  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  court  of  directors  for 
intrsdudng  a  new  plan,  entitled  the  BjfUmar  tjfilem,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment»  into  the  presidency  of  Msdrss,  Of  tms  system  an  £dinbvig)i 
reviewer  gives  the  following  account :  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption, 
that  government  ir  possessed  of  the  entire  property  of  the  8oi]»  and  asay 
dispose  of  it  at  pleasure.  No  middle-men  are  interposed  between  the  so- 
vereign and  the  cultivators — the  Ryots  being  brought  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  collectors  appointed  by  government  to  receive  their  rentj^. 
The  detidls  of  this  system  are  in  the  last  degree  complicated,  which  Is  of 
itself  a  strong  presumption  of  their  inexpediency.  But  the  radical  vic^  of 
the  system  is,  that  the  lands  era  not  let  at  a  moderate  rent  to  the  Ryots, 
for  a  certam  number  of  years.  On  the  oontrsry,  there  is  a  constant 
tampering  and  interference  with  their  concerns.  At  the  *  end  of  encb 
year»  every  Byol  shall  be  at  liberty  either  to  throw  up  a  part  of  his  land, 
or  to  occupy  mora,  according  to  his  circumstances.'  When,  owing  to  bad 
crops,  or  other  unforeseen  accidents,  a  Hyot  becomes  unable  to  pay  up  his 
rent  or  assessment,  which  is  fixed  at  a  third  of  the  gross  produce,  it  is  de- 
clared that  *  the  village  to  which  he  belongs  shall  be  liable  for  him,  to  the 
extent  of  10  per  cent,  additional  on  the  rent  of  the  remaining  Kyots,  but 
no  more  r    And,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  tehsUdars,  or  native  officer:^ 
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employed  in  collecting  the  land-rents,  or  revenue,  hare  been  invested  with 
powers  to  act  as  ofEcers  of  police ;  to  impose  £aes,  ^  and  even  to  inflict 
corporal  paniahinent  at  their  dieeretum  I'  llieae  laoden  lyatwe  ihe 
pa^teituU  and  the  Rjfutwar^  still  contiiiiie  in  epentioB  tlvoBgiioiii  their 
lespectire  presidencies — those  of  Bengal  and  Madras ;  and  we  need  hviUy 
ask  what  country  can  become  nch,  or  its  people  h^py>  under  such  a 
system  ?  Under  it,  neither  person  nor  property  can  1m  said  to  'le  ade- 
quately protected ;  whilst  every  incitement  to  industry  or  improvement  is 
deadened  or  removed.  Various  modes  have  taken  place  in  collectinfi^  the 
Jumna^  or  land  tax.  From  17G7  to  1769,  it  was  collected  by  a  naiive 
prince;  in  1779,  by  supervisors  sent  into  the  districts;  in  1770,  two 
boards  of  lerenne  were  erected ;  in  1773,  six  proyincial  oouniiils  were  ap- 
pointed»  and  the  coUectors  withdrawn;  but  in  1781,  the  six  councils  were 
abolished,  and  coUectors  qipointed  in  evury  province^  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  supreme  board  at  Calcutta,  which  mode  of  collecting  still 
continues. 

Tlie  secondary  sources  of  revenuo  arp  the  abJcat*ry,  or  excise  on  the 
manufacture  of  spirits,  licenses,  sale  of  dnitrs,  &c.  the  customs,  canal-tolls, 
stamp-duties,  and  a  tax  levied  on  all  the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  celebrated 
holy  places  of  Gaya  in  tlie  province  of  Babar,  Jag^ernaut,  iu  the  province 
of  Orissa,  and  Allahabad  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jnmna.  At 
Gaya  the  British  government  have  an  agent  who  levies  thU  tax  on  eadi 
pilgiim  acconfing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ceremonies  be  has  to  perform ; 
for  visiting  one  place  2|  rupees,  two  places  3f,  38  places  4t\,  45  plaoaa 
14^  rupees.  The  pilgrims  to  this  sacred  shrine  have  been  gradually  increas- 
ing; in  1801  the  number  amounted  to  22,73:3, — in  1811  to  31,114;  the 
amount  of  the  collections  in  1814-15  was  229,805  sicca  rupees,  or  £23,379. 
At  Jaggernaut,  in  1814-15,  the  net  collection  amounted  to  135,667  rupees, 
or  £13,566,  and  the  number  of  taxed  pilgrims  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  was  stated  to  be  77,323,  exclusive  of  those  exempted  from  taxation, 
who  form  alwuya  the  largest  number ;  but  in  June  and  July,  1816,  the 
number  taxed  was  only  5,444,  and  the  net  receipts  11,147  rupees,  or 
£1,141.  At  Allahabad,  in  1812-13,  the  number  of  pilgrims  amounted  to 
218,792,  and  the  net  receipts  221,066  rupees,  or  £22,106. 

It  appears,  from  the  annual  revenue  accounts  for  1825,  1826,  and 
1827,  that  in  the  year  1825-6  there  was  an  excess  of  charges  over  rev- 
enue of  L.1,353,271,  owing  to  the  warlike  operations  at  that  period; 
^that  in  1826-7  there  was  a  surplus  revenue  of  L.1,934,871 ;  and 
in  1827-8  a  surplus  of  LM5,199.  It  is  estimated  that  there  has  been 
in  1828-9  a  surplus  of  no  less  than  L3,44032S.  But  these  eurplosses 
leave  out  of  the  account  the  annual  interest  on  debts  estimated  in  1825*6 
at  L.1,575,941;  and  in  1828-9  at  L.2,011,676.  The  expense  of  St 
Helena  is  also  neglected.  When  these  are  taken  into  account,  the  results 
are  :  in  1825-6  a  deficiency  of  L.3,039,625  ;  in  1826-7  a  surplus  of  only 
L.71,303;  in  J827-8  a  deficiency  of  L.l, 195,90+ ;  and  an  estimated 
surplus,  in  1828-9,  of  L.  1,3 18,593.  The  gross  amounts  of  revenue  for 
these  years  respectively  are  L.21,128,388,  L.23,383,497,  T  99  ftA7  9»A 
and  L.23,148,908,  which  are  the  sums  reoehred  ^^J^*^^^ 
India  for  our  protection  during  these  years.  '^^^^^k^.tSttf^^^ 

The  following  extiacts  from  the  Act  by  which  tlie  4^^*Mf^^ 
was  Iwt  renewed,  will  show  the  pritadpleo  on  which 
is  at  present  administered : 

The  revenues,       ariaii^  firom  tiie  Compsoy't  toelllMiii* 
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frsyin;^  the  chugw  and  oifemei  of  coUectiqg  the  ianie,  aball  lie  applied  and  diy>aed 

of  m  /oliows : 

Mmt,  In  raising  and  maintaining  forces,  as  well  European  at  Mtifeb— 4n  maimrii^. 

log  forts  and  garrisons, — and  in  proWding  wurlike  stores  in  India. 

Secomii^,  In  payment  of  the  interest  accruing  from  debts  due  by  the  Company  in 
India. 

Thirdly,  In  defra}'ing  the  erpenses  of  the  CoDpaqfll  dvil  and  comnieKinl  Mto- 
blisbnients  at  their  several  settlements. 

Fourthly,  Towards  the  liquidation  of  the  Company's  dte  Id  Indinv— of  the  bnid 
debt  at  home,— or  to  such  c^er  purposes  aa  the  Cowt  of  DiredOK^  with  the  lppi»» 
bation  of  the  Board  of  Control,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

A  sum  equal  to  the  actual  payments  made  from  the  commercial  funds  at  home,  on 
■ceoont  of  tmitorial  churgea  in  the  preceding  veer,  ahaO  be  appn^xiated  in  India 
annually  to  fhe  Gompauy^  China  or  India  mfcatment,  or  fof  rrmirtancw  la 
£nglund. 

During  the  Company's  doroinatioil  In  India,  all  their  profita  In  Great  Brftain^  eon. 
aisting  of  the  net  proceeda  of  dMir  aalaa  of  goods  at  home,  dudes  and  aOowanoei 
arising  from  private  txade^  ooaunerdal  pcofiti^  and  other  receipts^  ahall  be  applaad  ai 

follows : 

Firttf  In  providing  for  the  payment  of  bills  of  excbanga  aa  they  become  due. 

Secondly,  In  provndinp  for  the  payment  of  debts  (except  the  principal  of  the  bond 
ddit  in  England )  as  well  as  interest,  and  the  commercial  outgoings  and  other  ejq>enaci 
of  die  idd  Ck>mpany. 

Thirdly,  In  payment  of  a  dividend  of  ten  pounds  per  centum  per  annum,  on  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company,  until  the  '  Company's  Separate  Fund" 
shall  be  exhausted,  and  then  in  payment  of  ten  pounds  ten  shilling  per  cent  per  an- 
num, ao  tluit  no  greater  than  the  last  mentioned  anm  ahall  be  paid  m  any  one  year  ea 
tlM  preaanl  or  future  capital  stock  of  the  said  company. 

FrnKtAhf  In  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  in  India,  or  of  the  bond-debt  at 
liimie^  aa  tbe  aaid  Cowt  of  Diiecton,  widi  die  approbadon  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
ahall  fiom  time  to  time  direct 

The  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  goods  and  other  commercial  profits  of  the  Cora- 
pany  in  Great  Brituin  hiiall  not  be  liable  to  the  liquidation  of  any  territorial  or  politi- 
eal  eharge  in  India,  till  after  the  aaid  dividend  shall  first  have  been  provided  fior,  cn> 
cepting  1st,  such  bills  of  exchange  or  certificates  fur  which  value  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously paid  in  India— excepting  2d,  the  amount  of  the  interest  and  sinking..fund  on 
the.  loan  of  1818;  advanced  by  the  pnblie  to  the  aaid  Company.  If  the  fimda  in  tha 
hands  of  the  said  Company,  after  pnyment  of  the  dividend,  shall  not  prove  sufficieBt 
to  discharge  all  such  bills,  the  residue  of  such  bills  shall  be  discharged  in  such  manner 
as  Parliament  shall  direct.  Any  monies  which  shall  be  received  into  the  treasur}-  of 
the  Company  at  home  shall  be  applied  to  defray  the  territorial  or  political  charges 
payable  in  Eurojpe;  and  the  excess  of  such  funds  shall  be  subject  to  such  further  ap- 
propriations as  the  territorial  revenues  are  liable  to  under  the  same  Act.  And  any 
deiieiency  ahdl  be  made  good  out  of  the  aorphia  levamKa  of  the  prroeding  year. 

When  the  India  debt  bearing  interest  shall  be  reduced  to  ten  millions  pounds  tHa- 
Jing,  and  the  bonded  debt  in  Great  Britain  to  three  millions  pounds  sterling,  then  the 
surplus  proceeds  arising  from  trade  or  the  revenues,  shall  be  applied  to  the  more 
apeedy  repayment  of  their  capital  of  any  public  funds  or  securities.  Any  ftnrthei 
surplus  shall  be  paid  into  his  Majesty's  exchequer,  to  be  applied  as  Parliament  shall 
direct :  but  all  sums  not  exceeding  twelve  millions  pounds  sterling  shall  be  deemed  a 
fnnd  for  aeenting  the  Company's  capital  stodc,  and  also  die  dividmid  of  afflO  Ids.  per 
cent  per  annum.  Tn  case  of  any  excess  beyond  the  said  sum  of  twelve  millions 
pounds  sterling,  one- sixth  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  said  Company,  and  the 
remaining  five.sixths  shall  be  deemed  the  property  of  the  public,  and  at  tbe  disposal 
of  Parliament 

If  the  debts  in  India,  after  having  been  reduced  to  ten  millions  pounds  sterling,  and 
the  bonded  debt  in  Great  Britain  to  three  millions,  shall  be  again  increased  beyond 
that  amount  respectively,  sueh  surplus  proceeda  ahdl  be  appropriated  to  the  radoctioa 
of  the  said  new  debts. 

A  dividend  of  ten  shillint^  per  cent,  per  annum  shall  be  paid  out  of  *  the  Conw 
pany's  Separate  Fund,'  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  And 
anydaflciMMydiaUbeani^liMfromthenetproeeedaariaingfiomilM  pn>. 
fits  on  the  trade  or  revenues. 

The  Court  of  Directors  shall  direct  the  books  of  account  of  the  aaid  Company, 
bpdi  abroad  and  at  home,  to  be  ao  kept  and  arranged  aa  that  ^  aaoa  diall  ^xtiOm 
die  territorial,  poUdcal,  and  conuner^  branches  of  dieirafiirs  respectively. 
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Copiet  of  all  the  r^latiow  nite  bf  tt«  Company^  several  gov«lWBMti  fai  hMm 

•hall,  together  with  the  said  accounts,  be  annually  laid  before  Parliament. 

Duties  on  goods  in  India,  ejmorted  or  iin|K»ted,  belonging  to  the  said  Company, 
shall  b«  ciiavgod  in  tfw  booln  or  ■oooant  to  tte  daUt  of  tiio  eommefdal  hnndi  of 
thidr  ■flsirs.  And  duties  received  on  private  trade  goods  shall  be  placed  in  dM  boolu 
of  account  to  the  credit  of  the  territonai  revenues  of  the  said  Company. 

The  Boud  of  Control  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  appropriate  any  part 
of  the  territorial  revenues  to  commercial  purposes,  other  than  fodi  mims  as  andfafiCled 
by  this  Act  to  be  issued  for  the  payment  of  territorial  charges  ia  Eufops^  Or  00  oe* 
count  of  loans  raised  or  securities  issued  in«the  East  Indies. 

The  Court  of  Direetors  shall  ddhcr  to  the  Board  of  Control  copies  of  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  or  Court  of  Directors  within  eight  days  after  the 
holding  of  such  Courts  respectively,  and  of  all  despatches  received  from  all  parts  within 
the  UmitB  of  the  Gk>mpaii^  cfasiter,  rdating:  to  tiM  appropriation  of  tiw  territorial 
revenues,  loans,  or  securities  to  any  commercial  purposes 

No  orders  or  instructions  relatii^  tfi^  the  app]^[^aation  of  the  territorial  reveniMif 
DUHiies,  or  securities  to  investmeni  or  oAcf  commereial  puipooes  shall  be  sort  to  any 
of  the  governments  or  settlements  of  the  said  Company  in  liidn»  until  the  same  shall 
bavp  bepn  'jnl)mittcd  to  and  approved  b\-  the  Board  of  Control. 

Any  uilice  or  employment,  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  exceed  j£1500per  an. 
num,  may  hegianlsd  to  any  of  the  Company^  servants  who  shall  have  been  resident 
in  Iiifliii  four  years  antecedent  to  '?nc}i  \-acancy.  And  any  office  or  employment  whose 
emuluments  exceed  X3UX>  per  annum  may  be  conferred  upon  any  of  the  said  ser- 
VB^Is  who  shall  have  been  randsnt  in  India  seven  vears.  And  any  office  or  employ, 
m^lrt  y  lJ^x*       annuin,         office,  incfuditii,'  that  of  the  Council,  may  be 

ooni^rred  upon  any  oi  the  said  servants  who  shall  have  resided  ten  years  in  India. 
-  The  Board  of  Contral  shall  not  anthorise  the  payment  of  any  sums  for  a  greater 
number  of  his  Majesty's  forces  serving  in  India  than  20,000  men,  including  officers  ; 
unless  a  greater  number  shall  be  sent  to  India  on  the  requisition  of  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

No  gratuity  exceeditig  £600  shall  be  granted  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  any 
jw«rson  unless  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Control.  Copies  of  warrants  or  instruments  eranting  any  salary  or  gratuity  shall  be 
Sttboiltted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  witun  one  muith  after  so^  gmit,  if  Par* 
lianent  shall  be  then  sitting,  or  if  not,  within  one  month  after  their  next  meeting. 
The  Court  of  Directors  shall  advance  to  the  officers  and  persons  hereinafter  men* 


tiotied  lia  aams  of  money  set  against  their  aamee  rsspectively  for  Ae  purpose  of 
ddbaying  the  expenses  of  their  equipmsnt  and  Toyago^  namely : 

Governor- General  of  Fort  William  and  Bengal,  £5,000 

Each  of  the  Members  of  Council  there,                 ••••••••••••••••••Ma  1.200 

Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces  in  India,   2,500 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Fort  William,... 1,500 

Each  oir  the  Puisne  Judges  thetOH   1,000 

(Governor  of  Fort  St  George  .m«..**««««.m.m*m«m*m*«.<..».  3,000 

i::ach  of  the  Members  of  Council  there^.....  1,000 

Commander.in. Chief  there,..^...  2,000 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Couit  dienb**»«-»»>»«M*«" »••••••••  1,200 

Each  of  the  Pnisne  Judges  there,   1,000 

Governor  of  liombay,   2,500 

Each  of  the  Members  of  GoaneQ  thevs^........  1,000 

Commander-in-Chief  thaflb.. 

Kecorder  there  1,000 

Governor  of  Prinoe  of  Wales*  Idand,.  1,900 

Recorder  thevSM.  1,000 

Bbhop,                          •  ••••••••••«••••«••••■»••••••••••••••••  •••••••••••eeeeeeeeeee  1,200 

Each  of  the  Archdeacons,.  •  ••••«•  ea  •••••••••••••  ••••■•■•••••••••••••••eaeaeeeea  500 


And  from  the  passing  of  the  present  Act  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  their  secretaries  and  officers,  and  contingent  expenses,  shall  not 
exceed  die  som  of  £2BfiOO  in  amr  one  year.  The  sane  snul  be  eonsidmd  part  of 
the  political  charges  of  the  said  Company.  / 

The  Ourt  of  Directors  may  grant  the  following  sums  annually  by  way  of  super- 
annuations to  the  oihcers  and  servants  of  the  said  Company  in  England,  namely,  any 
snm  not  eaeeediof  the  following  praportioiia  of  the  salaiy  and  emoluments  of  hk 
oOoe:— 
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If  be  iball  hsve  served  with  diligence  and  fidriity  in  the 

Company's  sen-ice  for  10  years,  and  Wing  under  60 
years  of  a^e,  shall  be  incapable,  from  inlirroity  of  mind 
Of  body,  to  diidMige  the  duties  of  Ue  office,.*.....^..  Oiie4liiHL 

If  above  10  yeus  and  len  than  20,...   One^alf. 

If  above  20  yeaw,   IWtbirda. 

If  sik  Ii  officer  or  ser\'ant  shall  be  above  60  years  of  ac(\ 
and  he  shall  have  tterved  lo  years  or  up>v-ards,  wuhuut 
proof  of  infirmity  of  miod  or  body......   Two-thirda. 

If  6.5  yean  of  age  or  opwaida,  aad  he  ihrfl  have  aervad 

441  years  or  upwards,   Tbree>fourtha. 

If  65  years  or  upwards,  and  he  shall  have  served  50  years 
or  upwards,  m......  The  whole. 

An  account  of  all  snporannuations  prantf^d  to  officers  or  servants  of  the  said  Com- 
y.  or  oilicers  of  the  iioard  of  Control,  during  tlie  preceding  year,  shall  be  laid  be- 
ore  Parliament  within  fifteen  days  after  its  next  meeting. 

Till'  present  Act  shall  not  |>rcitiflire  or  afTect  the  undoubted  sovereignty  of  the 
imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  and  over  the  said  terntorial  acquisi- 
tions, nor  the  rights  of  the  said  Company  after  the  determinadon  of  the  present 
charter. 

The  Governor- General  and  Governors  iu  Council  at  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Prmce  of  Wales'  Island,  may  impose  duties  of  customs  and  other  taxes  within 
their  governments,  may  make  laws  and  regulatiiHis  raqpeeting  such  duties  and  taxes, 
and  impose  fines  and  furfeitures  for  the  non-payment  thereof,  or  for  the  breach  of 
such  luwh  and  regulations  within  their  respective  govern nionts  ;  but  no  imposition  of 
any  such  duty  or  tax,  nor  any  increase,  shall  be  VBlid  or  effectual  until  sanctioned  by 
the  said  Court  of  Direouw*,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  GontroL 

¥^tb<nit  enteriog  bto  tlie  complictted  details  of  our  Indiiii  revenue,  the 
following  short  statement,  taken  from  accounts  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1829,  will  show  how  peemuary  matters  atood  in 
India  for  1627-8 : 


INDIAN  ESTIMATES  FOR  18/7-28. 
BKMOAL. 


Charge. 

Expenditure, 

Interest, 
Commerce, 

Total  cbarfs^ 


!<•  11,894,989 

179,591 
19*740^14 


Revenoe^ 

Total, 


Snrj^na  fevenue  In  Bengal, 

XAOaAS. 


Chart*. 


Expenditure, 
Interest, 


Total  charge. 


5,488,508 
177,078 
91,474 

5,asG,7()0 


Revctmr, 
Commerce, 


Tatai, 


DcAcieucy  at  Madras^ 

BOUaAT. 


Kxponditure, 
lotanat. 


S,8fi0^018  Rerenne, 
41,013      Comuiaroe,  . 


Total  dmrgg,  8,916,667 

Deficiancy  at  iiombay. 


J^li,6d5,99S 
14>77&m 


1,(B4,»8 


6»S73,756 
88,469 


284,646 


9,fiS6.099 


1,841,197 
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OUTrURTS. 


Cfutrge. 
IMnoe  of  Wales'  Island, 
8t  HelenA, 
Cautou, 

ToUU  charge, 


196,418 
119.511 
320,761 

635,690 


Deficiency  at  Outports, 
Collecting  these,  we  have — 

Revenue. 

Bengal,  L.  14.775,908 

Madras,        .         .  5,402,215 

Bombay,    .          .  2,674,398 

Outports,       .          .  Xit 


Total  abroad,     .  22,852,516 
Deduct  revenue,  . 


lUrnniit. 


Expendihtrf. 


000 

000 
000 


635,690 


L.  13,740,91 4 
6,686,760 
3,915  577 
63.->,690 

23,{>78,941 
22,852,516 


Net  annual  deficiency  abroad, 


l,12Q,42o 


The  debt  of  the  company  ia  very  nearly  £35,000,000,  bearing  an  annual 
interest  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  upon  the  average ;  and  the  whole  of  tliia 
too  is  exclusive  of  the  debt  and  expenses  at  home,  and  the  dividends  to 
the  proprietors  of  stocks.  It  may  fairly  be  asked,  then,  where  does  this 
million  and  a  quarter  of  deficiency  come  from  ?  Our  answer  is,  we  can- 
not tell ;  but  we  are  sure  it  is  not  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Direc- 
tors. 

Military  Force.']  The  troops  in  India  belong  partly  to  the  British 
government,  and  partly  to  the  East  India  company.  The  force  is  always 
considerable ;  and  in  time  of  war  the  army  has  been  rendered  very  for- 
midable. The  strength  of  this  army,  though  not  in  numbers,  yet  in  effi- 
cacy, consists  of  Europeans,  whose  skill  in  military  tactics  gives  them  a 
decided  superiority  in  every  contest.  The  sepoys  are  natives,  enrolled  and 
disciplined  in  the  European  manner.  The  company  pays  the  king's 
troops.  The  following  return  of  the  king's  forces,  regular  and  irregular,  serv- 
ing in  India,  and  of  the  Company's  troops,  European  and  native,  was 
laid  before  Parliament  on  the  22d  of  March,  1819  : 

Regulars,  king's  troops,  Cavalry  .  .  4,693 

Ditto,  Infantry        .  ,  .  .  17,856 

King's  total  22,548 

East  India  Company's  European  Artillery  •  .  4,5a3 

Ditto,  ,  Infantry   .  i  .  8,120 

Company's  Europeans  total  7,708 

Native  Cavalry  .  .  ,  .  ,11,011 

Do.     Infantry,    .....  132,715 
Artiller}',  including  gun  Lascars  attached  to  the  European  Artil- 
lery ......  8,759 


Total  lleg»ilnrs  l.'S2,4H5 
,659 

do.    Infantiy   .        .  17,082 


Irr^ulars,  Native  Cavalry        .  7,659 


24,711 

JnYalids  and  pensioners   .         .  5,H';5 
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The  BritUh  mUitary  forae  in  India,  ia  October  1826,  exceeded  300,000 
men :  viz, — 

Artillery,  .....  15,788 

Native  CavalfJ,       .....  26,0H 

ln£uitrf,  834)419 

Englmw^  4^975 

Kinift  traepi        ...  9lfi8i 

Onodtolal,  800.99? 

Of  these  the  irregulars  of  all  descriptions  amounted  to  82,937  men.  This 
formidable  army  is  distributed  throughout  Hindostau  under  the  orders  of 
the  supreme  government,  promulgated  through  its  political  agents.  Com- 
meacing  finmi  the  graaft  staitioiii  In  the  Doab  of  the  Ganges,  at  Ajmcer  k 
one  oorpe;  another  at  Neennitdi ;  a  third  at  Mow ;  all  eopplied  from  ilia 
Bengal  army.  These  m  succeeded  by  the  Gujerat  subsidiary  forces,  the 
field  corps  at  MnUiganm,  and  the  Poonah  division,  furnished  chiefly  by 
the  Bombay  army.  The  circle  is  further  continued  by  the  field  force  in 
the  southern  Mahratta  country  ;  the  Hyderabad  and  Nagpoor  subsidiaries, 
composed  of  Madras  troops ;  and  the  detachments  from  the  Bengal  esta- 
blishments forming  the  Nerbudda  and  Saugur  divisions,  from  whence  the 
cordon  terminates  in  Bundelcund.  Such  is  the  general  outline,  liable,  of 
eonnoy  to  temporary  modUkataoos,  and  oocaaional  change  in  the  selection 
of  itatioiis.  At  pfasenty  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  35  mika  broad  on 
eadi  side  of  Aaeeiginir,  tlieie  is  an  nnbrolMn  line  of  commnnication 
through  the  British  tenitoiy  fnm  Bombay  to  Calentta. 


CHAP.  Vr.-COMMERCE. 
The  commercial  as  well  as  the  political  concerns  of  that  part  of  Hiudos- 
tan  which  is  possessed  by  the  British,  have  long  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  joint-stock  company,  well-known  by  the  name  of  the  East  Itulia 
company.  Tliia  company  waa  first  established  by  £liwbeth»  in  1600,  and 
made  its  first  adventure  in  1601,  for  which,  xSBfilS  wen  sabociibad. 
At  first,  individuals  seem  to  have  traded  separately  i^n  thdr  own  account, 
though  only  in  ships  belonging  to  the  company  in  general ;  and  on  the 
eight  vo3rages  managed  in  this  manner,  the  average  profits  were  no  less  than 
171  per  cent.  In  1610,  the  old  or  regulated  company  was  changed  into 
a  joint- stock  company ;  each  share  being  £50,  and  the  capital  £740,000. 
The  four  first  voyages  conducted  on  this  principle,  afforded  an  average  pro- 
fit of  87^  per  cent,  and  in  1612,  they  obtained  permission  to  establish  fac- 
tories at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambaya,  and  Goga.  In  1627,  we  find  the 
company  stating  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  contract  a  debt  of  £200, 
and  comphttning  of  the  losaes  which  they  snatamed  by  the  activity  of 
Dntch  malice  thrusting  them  out  of  the  marfcels  of  the  East. 

The  company  had  Uthsrto  traded  on  the  pretence  thai  the  royal  charter, 
nnsopported  by  parliamentary  authority,  gave  them  an  exclusive  privilege. 
The  profits  which  were  acquired  induced  men  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  these  claims,  and  it  was  discovered,  that,  without  the  sanction  of  every 
branch  of  the  legislature,  no  charter  could  confer  the  privilege  in  question 
on  any  body  of  men.  Many  adventurers  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  in- 
dependent of  the  company ;  and  the  profits  of  those  who  had  supposed 
tiieiBselves  to  be  posMSsed  of  an  eidasive  privilege  were  greatly  injured 
by  the  competitioQ. 
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In  this  sitnatioD)  the  aflaiiB  of  the  company  contintted  tUl  1698,  when, 
to  obtam  a  charter  confemng  an  exdnaiTo  privilege  of  trading  to  In^ 
£2,000,000  at  8  per  cent,  was  offered  to  government,  by  a  number  of 

subscribers,  unconnected  with  the  old  company,  which,  to  maintain  its  pri- 
vileges, offered  to  government  £700,000,  at  4  per  cent.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  administration  accepted  of  the  larger  sum,  though  at  t)ie 
higher  interest,  and  a  new  company  was  erected,  but  the  old  company  was 
not  abolished.  In  1702,  by  what  was  called  an  indenture  tripartite,  of 
which  queen  Anne  formed  the  third  party,  the  two  companies  were  in 
some  mearave  united ;  and  in  1708,  they  were,  by  aet  of  paitiament,  fonn- 
ed  into  one  company,  under  the  denomination  of  the  VnkeA  eampamy  ^ 
Merchants  trading  to  the  Eatt  Ind&Uf^  name  which  they  have  still  re- 
tained and  secured  in  the  exdnsive  possession  of  the  trade  to  the  East,  till 
the  expiration  of  three  years*  notice  after  the  25th  of  March,  1 726.  At  the 
time  of  the  new  chart^'r  of  the  company  its  powers  were  then  distributed ; 
all  the  proprietors  who  possessed  X'500  of  stock,  assembled  in  a  general 
court,  were  invested  with  the  supreme  legislative  authority  ;  and  all  laws  and 
regulations,  all  declarations  of  dividends,  all  grants  of  money,  were  made 
by  them.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  24  director!,  choeen  by  the 
general  court  firom  among  persona  poasemed  of  iP2000  of  itock.  It  was 
their  duty  to  act  under  ths  ordinances  of  the  proprietors,  and  to  manage  the 
business  of  routine.  They  had  a  chairman  and  deputy  chairman  to  pre* 
side  in  the  courts.  In  India,  the  company's  affairs  were  at  this  time,  and 
long  continued  to  be,  directed  by  three  councils,  at  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Calcutta,  which  were  erenerally  composed  of  the  senior  servants  of  the 
company,  who,  notwithstanding,  were  not  debarred  from  holding  subordi- 
nate situations  at  the  same  time,  and  consequently  distributed  among  them- 
selves tlie  most  lucrative  situations  in  their  own  gift. 

In  1732,  the  company's  charter  was  renewed ;  and  in  1744,  when  go» 
vemment  was  m  great  want  of  money,  they  made  a  proposal  to  lend  the 
state  iBi, 000,000,  at  3  per  cent^  provided  the  period  of  their  exclusive 
privileges  were  prolonged  to  the  expiration  of  3  years'  notice  from  March, 
1780.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  company  borrowed,  on  their  own 
bonds,  the  million  which  they  were  to  lend  to  government.  By  a  law 
passed  in  1773,  tin-  (jualification  for  a  vote  in  the  court  of  proprietors,  was 
raised  from  loUO  to  £1000  stock.  1  he  first  breach  in  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  Indian  trade  was  made  in  1813,  when  the  company's  charter 
was  last  renewed.  On  this  occasion  the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  the 
enterprise  of  individuals,  under  certain  restrictions  and  regulations,  as 
specified  at  large  m  the  Act  of  the  5Sd  Geo.  UL  cap  155,  of  which  the 
following  abstract  is  from  Colquhoun : — 

**  Bf  thfe  act  the  teirltorW  anivtoitloii*  to  Indte,  wlUi  the  late  MqnirfliaiM  «■  Ikt  Ooatiant  «f  Aaia, 

or  In  Uf  island  north  of  \lw  equator,  are  to  renmin  in  the  ifin  eriimpnt  of  the  Enst  India  Company  for 
to  years,  from  the  10th  of  April,  1814  The  Company  have  also  the  excluMve  monopoly  of  the  \rai* 
to  and  from  China  U>t  the  like  term  of  yean.  Prlvato  tndert,  aulyectB  ufliia  Mafeitrf  ^  Unlta* 
KlOgdon*  tUKf  «Kpovi  goods  to  any  port  or  place  vrithin  the  limits  of  the  company 'b  rhart«^r.  prorlded 
the  retnm  carjfoe*  are  sent  to  nuch  ports  only  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a*  ahall  be  specified  by  an 
order  of  his  Majesty  in  Council  in  Great  Briuin,  and  by  the  Lord  Lieatenaafe  and  coomU  In  miaild. 

«  By  tfala  aet  tba  Bwt  India  Directors  are  berpaftcr  reqidrcd  to  keep  separate  and  distinct  accounts 
of  their  territorial,  political,  and  commi-rrinl  nflairs.  which  have  been  heretofore  80  amalgamated  as  to 
render  it  impossible,  with  any  degree  ut  accursi-y,  to  ascertain  the  profit  or  loss  OO  their  trade. 

•*  In  tha  same  yav,  the  acta  of  the  A4th  of  Oea  III.  Cap.  S«,  35,  and  36,  make  further  regiiiatiuBa 
with  respect  to  the  East  India  trade.  By  the  first  act,  British  subjects  may  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  limits  of  the  company's  charter,  and  to  any  intermediate  port  or  place  situate  In 
North  and  Saoth  AnMrlcn  (BrltUh  eolotilea  to  America  aKcepted),  altber  diNCtly  or  circuitoualy.  pn>. 
vided  they    not  trait  istm^excapttor  alio  the  donialflm  of  the  enpciar  of  Chtoa.  The  scceod  act 
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•U0W8  tr«de  to  bo  rarrtM  on  with  India  in  ship*  not  British  bultt  uBtU  th*  lit  of  J«nu«y,  181&.  Tb* 
third  act  makes  variooa  regolationa  with  resppct  to  duties,  drmwiMdn,  manlf-Mti,  ke. 

m  Timt  ten  Mli  of  nriianeot  regulate  the  whole  of  the  trade  to  India,  in  conformltr  to  th?  new 
•yatero  which  ha*  hof>n  fstaollshed  ;  and  it  will  be  of  Importance  thai  tka |fOfUoaaai«  well  under. 
Stood  by  all  who  carry  on  private  trade,  and  embarlc  their  property  in  Olltalll  adrMtUW.** 

"  An  uauodUen  pi»th,"  observes  the  MUM  jndidoitt  writer,  **  ii  now 
opened,  to  a  oertnn  epteni,  tp  thp  entorpriis  of  ibe  British  merchant.  Il 
is  to  b«  hoped  that  H  wiU  bo  cantioosly  explored.  Varioas  opinions  are 
entertained  as  to  the  policy  and  utility  of  this  new  privilege.  Upon  this 
point  the  sentiments  of  some  of  our  greatest  statesmen  are  at  variance. 

"  It  is  a  possible  case,  that  the  separation  of  the  government  and  coni- 
merce  of  India  may  operate  powerfully  in  croatinn^  that  competition  anionaj 
purchasers,  upon  which  tl»e  prosperity  of  the  natives  depends.  If  in  trad- 
ing the  company  shall  not  only  keep  sepaiate  accounts,  hut  carry  on  thmr 
uade  solely  and  ezelnsively  on  the  capital  allotted  for  commeroe,  and  upon 
true  meicantile  principles,  looking  always  to  an  ultimate  profit,  as  the  pri- 
Tate  trader  mnst  do,  a  new  feature  may  probably  be  §^ven  to  the  tiade 
and  commerce  of  India*  The  attainment  of  this  object,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  general  prosperity  of  India,  is  certainly  a  powerful  motive 
for  throwing  open  its  ports  to  Hritish  capital  and  Uriiish  enterprise.  Through 
this  medium  (a  medium  which  would  give  wealth  to  the  natives,)  an  ex- 
^     tension  uf  trade  may  be  expected. 

The  principles  heretofore  perhaps  nacesMrily  adopted,  hnt  not  poll* 
tieally  wise  to  continae^  have  given  to  the  company  the  whole  monopoly, 
not  only  of  the  productions  of  the  agricnltnrist,  but  of  the  labour  of  the 
mannbctniar.  No  freedom,  no  security,  no  real  competition,  can  exist  in 
a  trade  so  conducted.  At  present,  the  sovereign  is  the  exporting  mer- 
chant. The  capital  he  employs  is  not  like  the  capital  of  a  merchant.  It 
is  furnished  only  from  the  taxes  which  the  people  pay.  It  is  this  fund 
that  sets  them  to  work.  Under  such  a  system,  the  people  must  always 
remain  poor,  where  the  aovereign  himself  exports  the  produce  of  the  labour 
of  the  people  without  any  retnm.  The  evil  arises  from  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  principle 
of  separation  strictly  adhered  to  would  remedy  the  evil,  and  increase  the 
resources  of  the  people.  In  proportion  as  they  acquired  wealth,  their 
wants  would  increase,  while  the  means  of  .su])])lying  these  wanta  would 
augment  the  demand  for  articles  of  luxury  and  commeice,  which  are  now 
unattainable. 

In  process  of  time,  under  a  well- poised  competition,  it  is  a  possible 
case  that  the  mamfrcturers,  ustead  of  paying  in  kmd  at  snch  prices  as  the 
monopoly  fixes,  npght  be  ahle  to  pay  their  contribution  in  money.  Snch 
a  state  of  things  would  be  the  first  and  the  most  solid  proof  of  their  ad- 
vancing to  a  state  of  prosperity.  The  remittances  to  this  country,  public 
and  private,  check  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  India  ;  but  by  such  ar- 
rangements OH  would,  by  producing  a  fair  competition,  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  people,  tliese  drains  would  be  less  felt.  The  people  would  even  be 
able  to  support  heavier  burthens,  and  while  they  enjoyed  mure  couitbrt, 
the  revenne,  rasoaroea,  power,  and  security,  of  the  Indian  empire  would 
be  augmented*  Una  can  never  be  expected,  however,  to  take  place  in  the 
punuit  of  a  policy  which  exacts  a  tribute,  while  it  monopolizes  the  com- 
merce. It  is  commercial  freedom  alone  that  can  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  real  resources  ot  liritish  India.  It  Is  admitted,  that  under  the  present 
sy^tciii  thest>  resotiicrs  are  narrow  and  limited,  and  must  continue  SO  until 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  can  have  full  operation- 
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"  Having  opened  a  trade  to  the  mercbaots  of  the  United  Kingdoms- 
having  given  them,  under  cprtain  limitfition«»,  fi  trndo  with  India,  in  order 
to  succeed,  it  must  stand  on  the  foundation  of  equal  com|)etition.  Without 
this,  it  can  never  prosper.  The  company  may  trade  as  lieretoforo  withoiit 
gain,  bat  J;he  merchant  must  calculate  not  only  on  a  profit,  but  he  must 
•etiullj  recUstt  it :  if  disappointed,  fHthovt  hopes  of  fiitare  saccess,  he 
•Wodou  the  entefpriie.  But  let  tbe  YigUanee  of  aelf-iiiterest,  peealUir  to 
merebuiCer— let  their  ekilt  and  enterpriee  be  Mriy  oppoeed  to  the  ezpen* 
nve  lyBtem  of  mam^ment,  which  must  pervade  corporate  estabKshmeote 
of  such  magnittide^  and  it  is  probable  the  result  will  be  it  ftnrenr  of  the 
private  trader. 

"  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  trade  and  labour  of  India, 
possessing  as  it  does  so  prolific  a  soil,  and  so  vast  a  population,  can  remain 
statiomuy.  The  blessing  of  the  improved  government,  and  the  great  se^ 
tmkf  w  people  enjoy  beyond  what  they  ezperienoed  vtfd^  thdir  natire 
princetf  uniat  neeessarily  accelerate  ao  adnmce  towardi  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence. No  banier  can  be  set  to  hnttiaa  indastr5r  When  properl]^  en- 
couraged. The  state  of  e^er^f  weU«govemed  country  incontestably  prorei 
this.  It  may  be  traced  in  the  progress  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  more 
strongly  than  in  most  other  countries  :  although  all  have  been  advancing 
in  Europe,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  America.  Why  not,  therefore,  under 
the  greatly  improved  government  of  British  India,  may  not  tlie  same  re- 
anlte  be  eipeeted? 

But  it  ia  not  from  the  tetritoriea  of  the  company  alone  that  the  en- 
terprise of  the  British  merchant  must  be  rewarded, — ^not  onl^  the  British 
colonies  of  Ceylon  and  tbe  Mauritios,  sitoaled  in  the  Asiatic  seas,  but  the 
▼aat  countries  (China  excepted)  which  are  under  the  native  princes  of 
Asia,  are  now  rendered  accessible  to  private  adventure.  The  eastern  ar- 
chipel^o  iM  opened  to  them.  In  these  countries  are  to  be  found  persons 
of  opulence,  who  may  desire  to  possess  many  of  the  luxuries  of  Europe, 
when  introduced  under  fevourable  circumstances.  Industry  may  be  stimu- 
lated from  a  desire  to  possess  new  conveniences  and  new  comforts.  The 
wants  of  mankind  increase  in  proportion  to  the  power  they  possess  of 
gratifying  them.  The  extent  of  these  wants  also  depends  on  the  means 
which  commerce  ailMs  of  introducing  hitherto  unknown  luxuries.  The 
spiceries,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  articles,  which  commerce  brought  to 
Europe  from  tbe  eastern  countries,  were  ouly  rendered  desirable  when 
known. 

"  The  same  reasoning,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  applies  to  the  opu- 
lent inhabitants  of  Asia,  with  respect  to  many  articles  of  European  pro- 
duce and  manufacture,  which  ma^  find  an  advantageous  sale  as  soon  as 
enterprise,  and  perseveranoet  and  mdnstry  shall  enable  the  adventurers  to 
discover  those  articles,  which  are  most  acceptable  to  the  people  resident  in 
the  various  countries  that  are  visited,  and  which  will  of  course  form  the 
cargoes  exported. 

*'  When  the  wide  raujjre,  which  is  now  opened  to  the  private  trader  is 
con«>idered,  extendini^  to  every  port  or  place  witliin  the  company's  charter, 
and  to  all  intermediate  places  in  North  and  South  America,  (the  British 
colonies  excepted,)  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the  resnlt  of  ex- 
periments on  so  extended  a  scale  which  heretofore  had  been  shut  against 
individual  enterprise.  It  u  impossible  to  anticipate  either  the  advantages 
or  dindvantages  which  would  resnlt  from  this  as  yet  untrodden  path  of 
commerce  j  but  to  conclnde*  in  the  language  of  a  great  and  enlightened 
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•tatesmtiif  wiio  has  deeply  reflected  on  the  subject  : — *  If  there  were  ever 
two  countries  destined  and  formed  by  nature  for  commercial  intercourse, 
these  countries  are  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia,  and  the  western  shores 
of  South  America.  The  precious  metals  in  which  the  one  abounds  have 
always,  from  the  remotest  antiquity  down  to  the  present  hour,  been  the 
staple  article  of  import  into  the  other ;  the  prodaoe  eiul  nnnnteetme  of 
wlJch  are  agaui  peenliariy  muted  to  the  consiiniptioii  of  dinatee  eo  eom^ 
genial  to  Anir  own.  Una  oopioae  thin  inerhaniitibto  aootee  of  tnding 
entenmae  mnat  be  available  principally  to  the  Britiih  people.  To  the 
memants  it  would  be  invaluable ;  and  if  in  the  consumption  of  Sontli 
America  the  industry  of  the  British  manufacturer  should  establish,  as  we 
may  justly  hope,  no  unsuccessful  competition  even  with  that  of  ITh  fellow 
subjects  in  Bengal,  how  much  will  the  direct  intercourse  with  that  con* 
tinent  facilitate  to  him  also  the  returns  of  sucli  a  trade  ? 

*  Those  who  understand  commerce,  and  the  true  principles  of  tte  wiae 
administration,  well  know  that  all  its  intemta  aie  intenn»ven,aU  ita  hfan- 
chea  inaepenbly  connected.  It  ia  the  nniom  not  of  oonnierae  with  go* 
Tornmenty  but  of  commeroe  with  eonuneroe,  that  a  provident  legislature 
will  respect.  Numerous  are  the  commercial  enteipiiieB,  which  wonld  be 
of  small  benefit  if  limited  to  the  direct  intercourse  between  one  country 
and  another,  but  which,  by  intermediate  or  subsequent  transactions  in  other 
markets  and  in  distant  regions,  would  become  highly  advantageous  both 
to  private  and  to  national  interests.  It  Ls  in  this  view,  that  I  feel  an  in- 
describable anxiety  to  secure  to  oui*  merchants  a  full  participation  not  of 
parts  and  portions  only,  but  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  East.  I  wish 
to  grant  and  guarantee  to  them,  not  that  alone  which  I  can  with  limited 
▼iewa  only  discern  and  define ;  but  tint  alao  which  ahall  be  the  nlterior 
and  nnforeeeen  effect  of  their  own  skill  and  enterpiiaei  following  up  these 
advantagea  with  aidomr,  and  derinog  from  every  sacceaafiil  operation  both 
the  spirit  and  the  means  of  new  exertion.  To  the  encouragement  of  such 
hopes,  no  moment  was  ever  yet  more  favourable.  The  barrier  of  preju- 
dice is  shaken.  The  spirit  of  monopoly  is  justly  giving  way  to  juster 
principles  of  trade  ;  and  the  change  of  public  opinion,  in  this  country,  is 
seconded  by  the  great  revolutions  in  the  world.  What  a  scene  does  this 
present  to  the  imagination  I  We  are  told,  that  when  the  Spamah  diaeo- 
Terera  first  OTercame,  with  labonr  and  peril  aknoat  nnspeakable,  the 
mighty  range  of  monntaina  which  dividea  the  Weatem  from  the  Atlantic 
ehoraa  of  South  America,  they  stood  fixed  in  silent  admiration,  gazing  on 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  Southern  ocean,  which  lay  stretched  before  ^m 
in  boundless  prospect.  They  adored  the  gracious  Providence,  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  had  opened  to  mankind  so  wonderful  a 
field  of  unheard  and  unimagined  enterprise.  But  theirs  vva-s  the  trlory  ot 
conquest,  the  prey  of  unjust  ambition.  As  vast  as  theirs  ;  infinitely  more 
honourable ;  far  higher  both  in  purpt^  aud  recompense,  are  the  hopes  with 
wlttdi  theaame  prospects  eletate  oar  hearts.  Ofer  coantries  yet  unknown 
to  edenco^  and  in  tracts  which  British  navigation  has  scarcely  yet  explored, 
we  hope  to  carry  the  tranqnil  arte— the  social  enjoyments^ the  friendly 
and  benevolent  intercourse  of  commerce.  By  the  link  of  mntoal  interest 
——by  the  bmid  of  reciprocal  good  will,  we  hope  to  connect  tc^ther  the 
romotest  regions  of  the  earth ;  humble  and  weak,  but  not  rejected  instm- 
tneiits  of  that  throat  purpose  ot"  our  Creator  which  he  haw  laid  in  the  reci- 
procal neccssitioH  both  ut  individuals  aud  uations— the  brmest  ground-worfc 
of  all  bumao  society.'  ' 
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Of  ooone  the  agents  of  the  company  were  extremely  averse  to  the 
concessions  thus  extorted  from  them  in  favour  of  free  trade  ;  and  tliey 
accordingly  established  various  petty  recrulations,  which,  while  they  have 
in  no  respect  promoted  the  interests  of  the  company,  have  proved  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  tbusu  of  the  free  traders.  The  following  are  the  re- 
■trietioins  eomplained  of:  liL  The  trade  which  is  carried  on  with  the 
territories  of  the  East  India  company  is  confined  to  the  presideneies  of 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  and  the  port  of  Penang ;  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  each  vessel  to  be  provided  with  a  license  from  the  company, 
which  is  attended  with  inconvenience,  delay,  and  expense.  Vessels  trad- 
ing with  the  islands  in  tlie  Indian  ocean  must  be  provided  with  a  simi- 
lar license  from  the  Board  of  control.  2d.  The  vessels  engaged  in  the 
trade  to  the  rear,  and  countries  within  the  company's  charter,  must  bo  of 
the  harden  of  850  tons ;  and  Sd,  All  access  to  Cliina  b  interdicted  to  the 
▼essels  of  British  merchants.  The  grsat  eril  of  all  these  restrictions  is, 
that,  without  promoting  any  useful  purpose,  or  benefitting  a  siitgle  indivi- 
dual, they  hinder  our  trade  from  spreading,  as  it  would  do^  over  onr  own 
territories  and  throughout  all  the  countries  of  the  East.  It  is  impossible  in- 
deed to  conceive  a  njore  perverted  policy  than  that  by  which  British  ves- 
sels are  excluded  from  China.  Its  operation  has  just  been  to  throw  the 
lucrative  commerce  betwixt  China  and  the  continent  of  Europe  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners ;  and  it  is  for  their  benefit,  and  not  for  that  of  the 
company,  that  British  vessels  are  at  this  moment  ezdnded  from  China. 
This  IS  so  crying  a  grievance,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that,  whatever  be 
the  vldmate  result  of  the  pending  discussion  respecting  the  renewal  of  the 
company's  charter — which  expires  in  1833 — the  legislature  will  modify  the 
restraints  now  complained  of.  Lord  William  Bentinck  has  already,  on 
Ilia  own  responsibility,  granted  a  general  permission  to  British-born  sub- 
jects to  hold  lands  in  their  own  name, — a  measure  which,  we  trust,  is  but 
the  forerunner  of  other  steps  of  liberal  and  enli^^itened  policy  in  this  quarw 
ter  of  onr  empire. 

Impoti*,']  TIm  value  of  all  goods  of  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies 
and  China,  together  with  the  Mauritius,  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 
1826,  1827,  and  1828,  was  as  follows : 

1S2G.  1^27.  1S28. 

Imported  by  the  East  India  company,  Hb^Slb^i^  £0,^6^  ^16, 148,077 
Free  trade,  including  privileged  trade,         6,178,925         6)6l8fM9  4^514,661 

^1^^417       Jt;i0,<i68,869  3tlQ,(i68,738 
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The  Ibllowing  table  exliibitB  the  nature  and  value  of  all  goods,  tlie 
produce  of  the  Emi  Indies  and  China,  imported  into  Cirtat  Britain,  lui 
the  year  ending  5th  January,  1829,  whether  by  the  company's  Teasels,  or 
free-traders :  - 


Uparito  9fM«rdtamiiM, 


Borax  refined      .  . 

unrefined 
Camphire  unrefined 
Cane«,  liattaiu,  not  ground 
CaariaUgma 


CIoTca 

Coffee         .  •  ■ 

Cotton  Wool 
Cotten  Piece  Goods,  viz.  White  CUIoots  and 
Mnaliiw 

 Nanottin  Clothn 

■  ■        —^^DyBa  Cottons 
Ebon^  . 
JiUraluuit's  Teetlk 
Galu 

Ginger  .  . 

Cum,  Animi,  aud  Copal  • 

■  ■  '    Arabic      .  . 

  Tiar-dye  .  . 

  SlieU-lao  . 

Hamp        •  •  • 

Indigo 

Maoe  •  .  . 

Mother-of-paail  flhaU^feofb 
Nutmegs  •  • 

Oil,  Cutor 

Olibanum  •  • 

Peppar  » 
Rhubarb     •  •  • 

Kicfi 

Rice  iu  the  huak,  or  Poddy  • 
SafflawMT 

Saco  ,      _       .  , 

Saltpetre  . 
Sillc,  rai^  •  • 

Sillc  ManufHcttires,  viz.  BandsnOMS* 
and  liaudltercliiefs 

■  ■  !■  -  Crape  in  pieces 

-   .  Crape  Shawls,  Scarfs,  Gown 

pieces,  and  liundkeTcbiefs        .  . 

Tafledsik  l>sanssk%  and 


other  Silks,  in  pieces 
Sugar  unrefined 
Tea  • 
Tin 

Tortoiseshell,  rough 
Turmeric  • 
Other  articles 


Total 


EaU  India 


()5 
20,587 

88^487 

59i011 


629,689 


48,865 
910,389 

H618 


6,912 
181,582 
3,646,800 


Free  Trade, 
including  the 
Brivilege 
Trade. 


£ 
S15 

563 
28,007 
20,674 
2l,fi  It 
118,119 
46,789 
153,366 
585,774 

9,670 
92,660 
W,MB 

5,41 1 
lJ>,."ii>8 
5,281 
6,0^7 
7,221 
8,060 
M,765 
17,528 
18,173 
2,194.702 
7,373 
7,738 
10,897 
7,562 

80,876 
13,183 
105,213 
5,213 
8,388 
5,308 
196,821 
868,279 

107,779 
84C 

13,041 

14,896 
718,787 
806,567 
6,966 
57,143 
•  11,406 
181,107 


Total 


£ 
815 

ses 

80,«f74 
24.GI4 
118,119 
46,730 

153.4^1 
606,361 

99,1.^7 
92,<ist 
111,966 
5.411 

16^«18 
5.23 1 

7.221 
3.t)60 

17..ii5 
13,473 

2.824,391 

7,;rr3 

7,738 
10.897 
7,.>(» 
5,522 
80,376 
13,183 
106,215 
ft,21S 
8m 

240,686 
1,278,668 

168^ 


18,041 

21,708 
850,369 
8,853,367 
6,866 
57,148 
11,406 
181,107 


0^648,071  ill,890m  1 


ExporU^  The  declared  value  of  all  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  East  IndiM  and  Clu]ia»uicliiding  the  Muiritiiis,  in  the  same  periods, 
were  as  follow : 


1826. 

By  the  East  India  company,  I>.  1,843,411 
Fi«s.tnidei%  8^74,660 


1287. 
X.  1,842,994 


1829. 
i..  1,298,598 
8,908,006 


1829. 
!«.  1,126,926 
4,08%486 


Total,        L.3,yiti,071     Z..4,468,882     i.5,201,6«e  L.b^l2^ 
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Tonnage.'^  Tlie  foUowiug  is  au  account  of  the  number  of  ships  which 
cleared  out  for  British  India  ai^d  China,  ia  each  year,  from  IbOl  to  lb29 
inclusive : 


Telia  number  of  Skiya 
cleared  out. 

Ships  belonging  to  or  rhar- 
trred  by  the  East  India 

• 

com 

wiy. 

In  the  Year 

Ships. 

ions. 

Men. 

ShipH. 

TonK. 

Men. 

1901      .  - 

• 

• 

• 

rs8 

2(>,U1 

8359 

I80S 

« 

• 

43 

84,786 

8,858 

1HU3 

• 

50 

83,516 

3,437 

1804 

: 

44 

85,44i:i 

1,111 

1805 

Books  containing 

48 

38,816 

3,468 

1806 

the  Aeemmfa  fm  thaae 

89 

88i668 

3,819 

1807 

► 

Yours  were  dc?»troycfl  in 

89 

28,476 

.3,(J62 

1806 

the  Fire  at  the  late  Cus- 

36 

31,737 
99,406 

8,645 

1809 

tom  ] 

iooM. 

41 

3,800 

IHIO 

• 

• 

• 

4r> 

87,070 

4,103 

\H\\ 

• 

• 

3.5,81 1 

3,823 

1HI2 

« 

• 

• 

42 

34,223 

3,731 

1013  . 

.89 

28,001 

2,975 

MU  . 

S9,i41 

4,348 

86 

84,819 

3,524 

1815 

121 

79,nsn 

8,610 

2t) 

29,177 

2,6^1.3 

1816  . 

166 

99,9S6 
106,847 

9,418 

86 

86.068 

8,804 

1817 

105 

6,548 

99 

99,aM 

MQ8 

1818 

186 

10i,6<»8 

8,210 

88 

99b846 

8,048 

1819 

106 

66,ft25 

5,(i06 

95 

97,419 

2,546 

1880  . 

10f» 

69,265 

6,731 

22 

83,478 

5,425  1 

1881 

96 

68,155 

5,811 

25 

29,468 
24,928 

2,859  ; 

1882 

108 

78,102 

6,267 

25 

2,604 

188S 

111 

68,ki8 

5,951 

24 

26,4«4 

2,699 

16M  « 

117 

6,973 

85 

87,5^0 

8,819 

1886 

199 

S1,10S 
88,700 

7,065 

.  88 

8M0fi 
9M86 

8^186 
9^ 

1886 

150 

7,448 

96 

1887 

18^ 

1889 

Internal  Commercc.~\  Tliroughout  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  internal  commerce  are  grain  and  salt,  together  with  betel-nnt, 
tobacco,  and  Hugar,  and  some  few  articles  of  lesser  note,  forming  the  list  of 
what  may  be  termed  tlie  neceaaarim  of  fifa  to  tbe  natiTes,  and  the  traffic  in 
which  thoy  have  always  enjoyed.  Fi6ee-goodi»  dUc,  saltpetre,  opium,  and 
indigo— which  fonnerly  passed  entirely  through  the  hands  of  the  Company'a 
servants — are  now  allowed  to  be  dealt  in  by  every  description  of  merchant. 
The  inland  trade  of  Ikuigal  is  tfie  most  extensive,  owing  to  its  great  facili- 
ties of  transportation  by  water ;  here  the  internal  navigation  employs  a 
great  many  vessels  of  various  constructions  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
rivers  they  traverse :  some  are  flat  and  clinker-built,  others  again  heavy 
and  lofty.  In  one  navigation,  wherein  the  vessels  descend  with  the  stream 
and  retoni  with  the  tradc-rope,  their  construction  oonsolts  neither  aptitude 
for  the  sail  nor  the  oar ;  ia  others,  wbena  the  passage  is  assisted  hy  the 
stream  of  one  river  and  opposed  by  the  corrant  of  the  neit,  the  chief  depen- 
dence is  on  the  oar,  for  the  winding  narrow  passage  allows  no  use  of  the  sail, 
and,  as  the  shallows  are  frecjuent,  the  Bengalese  vessels  admit  of  no  keels. 
These  vessels  are  very  cheaply  constructed :  a  circular  board  tied  to  a  l>arn- 
boo  forms  the  oar, — a  wooden  triangular  frame  loaded  with  some  weigiiiy 
substance,  the  anchor,— a  few  bamboos  lashed  together  supply  the  mast,— • 
a  cane  of  the  same  species  serves  as  a  yard  for  toe  sale,  which  is  made  of 
coarse  sackcloth, — the  trees  of  the  country  afford  resin  to  pitch  the  vessel, 
—and  a  platform  of  mats  thatched  with  straw  supplies  the  placeof  a  deck 
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to  shelter  tlio  meroliamlise.  lliey  are  navic^ted,  too,  with  equal  frugality; 
the  boatmen  receive  little  more  tbau  their  food,  which  is  most  commonly 
furnished  in  grain,  together  with  an  inconsiderable  allowance  of  money  for 
the  purchase  of  salt,  and  the  supply  of  other  petty  wants.  In  this  tmde  it 
is  cnlculftted  that  upwards  of 300)000  boatmen  are  employed,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  at  the  eaine  time  partly  agricaltariitB  or  fisbermeB.  The  land- 
carriage  is  performed  by  oxen  chiefly,  eometimeB  by  bones,  hot  rarely  by  bitf- 
fiiloes,  who,  though  more  docile  maa  the  ox,  are  more  sluggish,  and  are  ex- 
tremely addicte<i  to  lie  down  in  the  waters  t  hrongh  which  they  have  occasion 
to  pass.  The  roads,  excepting  some  made  for  military  purposes,  do  not  in 
general  admit  the  use  of  wheeled  carnages.  There  is  a  proat  deal  of  this 
carrying  tra(h»  betwoen  the  Deccan  and  Bengal,  and  generally  between  the 
countries  helow  and  above  the  Cihauts.  Tlie  manner  in  which  the  internal 
commerce  appeal's  to  have  been  originally  earned  on,  and  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  still  continues,  is  at  Aauif,  in  open  markets ;  these  bants  are  held 
on  certain  days  only,  and  are  resorted  to  by  petty  Tenden  and  traden  who 
wish  to  buy  and  sell  by  retail.  They  are  nsnally  established  in  open  plains, 
where  a  flag  is  erected,  to  the  vicinity  of  which  the  farmer,  the  morhanic, 
and  the  fisherman,  bring  their  various  commodities.  The  ground  is  divided 
into  several  plots,  or  what  is  in  Scotland  called  *  stands,'  and  each  plot  i« 
occupied  by  one  or  more  venders.  The  business  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
similar  to  our  fairs,  only  a  police-officer  attends  to  preserve  the  peace ; 
formerly  duties  or  customs  were  levied  by  the  proprietors  of  the  laiuis  on 
which  these  fairs  were  held,  but  these  are  now  pretty  generally  abolished. 
The  principal  fiur  hM  at  Cooloo  in  Crissa,  Nolux^y  Hant  in  Bengal,  and 
Hurdwar  in  Delhi.  The  amoant  of  the  internal  commerce  of  InStL  mast 
be  immense,  but  it  would  he  banrdoos  to  risk  even  a  supposition  aa  to  its 
extent. 

Price  of  Provisions.']  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  prices  of  the  principal 
articles  of  consumpt,  as  they  stood  in  1818,  since  which  time  they  have 
exhibited  little  variation.    In  Bengal,  among  the  natives,  the  Europeans 

pay  hifrher. 

Rice  per  maund,  80  lbs.  .       i  Rupee.       A  milch  cow,  • 
Barley,         do.   .      .      ^    da         A  good  bullock,    .  . 
Pease,  do.    .       .       A  do.  A  bull,  .  . 

Salt,  do.    .       .       3    do.  A  railch  buffalo,  . 

Mustard,  oil,  do.    .       .       5    do.  A  ram, 

Ghee,  Le.  boiled  batter,  do.    10   do.         A  sheep, 
(hoarse  sugar,  do.    .       •       4-    do.  A  he  goat, 

Treacle,        do.    .       •      1^  do.  A  milch  goat, 

Wk,  do»   .  f   do.  Akidorlanb, 

Thirty  fowls,   '  . 
Ten  ducks, 
The  rates  of  lul>our  arc  i:i  pro])urtiun. 

Wage* — Hutbandry,  1814. 

An  able  servant  from  6  to  8  rupees  yearly. 
Day  labourers  4^  to  5  pons  of  cowries  per  day. 

iHonter.J  In  general  all  the  transactions  in  India  are  made  in  oonrrieM^ 
rupees*  pagodas,  or  Spanish  dollars.  In  order  to  imderetand  their  calctt- 
lations,  we  give  the  following  table. 

Monet/  used  in  Bengtd  at  common  CMffWiMsy. 

4  Cowriivs  =  1  Gunda» 
20  Gundas       I  P,»ik 

S2  Vom  =  1  c'lrrrnt  Kuj)!  o  —  2s.  —  ^IJtGO  Couries. 
A  lack  of  Rupees,  ih  1U0,0U0. 
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The  value  of  a  Bombay  rupee  is  2s.  Srf. ;  of  a  dollar,  5.^. ;  of  a  Chinese 
tale  Gs.  8<i. ;  and  of  a  pagoda,  Bs.  To  reduce  u  Sicca  rupee  to  English 
money,  16  per  cent,  must  be  added,  which  brings  it  to  the  current  rupee, 
an  imaginary  eoin  of  2*i 

WeighU  and  Meamres,}  Then  b  no  wdferaihy  in  weights  and  mefr* 
awes  in  Britiah  India ;  they  not  only  diffiiT  in  diflerant  mwketa,  but  fre- 
qnently  in  the  same  market ;  th^reand  even  different  weights  for  the  samo 
article — riCe  being  often  booght  by  one  weigiitaud  aold  by  another.  These 
weights  in  Bengal  are  merely  bits  of  stone  ;  and  the  scales  used  are  so 
clumsily  formed,  that  the  greatest  deceptions  may  be  easily  jiractised  upon 
the  unwary  ;  they  are  never  suspended  from  any  fixed  place,  but  usually 
held  iu  the  hand,  witicli,  besides  occupying  much  time,  limits  the  quantity 
weighed  at  once  to  a  very  inconsiderable  amount.  There  b  no  denomina- 
tion of  weight  grantor  thm  n  maacjul  wldch  la  difided  into  40  «eer«»  but 
thia  dcDominntian  lilnowiae  diflfon ; 

A  factory-mand  being  74  lb.  10  on'noea. 

A  factory-eeer  1  lb.  13  onnoea. 

A  bazar-maund  82  lb.  2  ounces. 

Liquids  are  sold  by  the  maund,  a  measure  supposed  to  contain  a  quantity 
eqaal  in  weight  to  the  solid,  but  one  also  extremely  defectiTC. 


CHAP.  VH  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  NOllTHERN  INDIA. 

Thb  territoiial  diViaiana  of  Indin  are  a  most  perplemg  anljeet  to  the 
geographer.  We  hsive  alnndy  adverted  to  the  mutability  of  some  of  the 
nntnnl  features  in  this  country ;  fmt  the  confusion  arising  from  this  source 

is  nothing  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  territorial  divisions,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  the  native  powers  are  concerned.  In  aketchinj^  tlie  topo^aphy  of 
India,  we  will  adhere  rb  nearly  as  possible  to  the  an*angement  already 
proposed  in  our  table  of  geographical  divisions ;  and  haviug,  in  a  preceding 
article,  described  Afgliauistan,  or  the  region  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus,  we 
will  hwe  eonnnence  with  the  adjacent  diattict  of  Caahmera  in  Northern 
ladin. 

let.  CASHMnnB.]]  This  country,  Hke  Caubul  and  Candahar,  formed  a 
part  of  the  empire  of  Acbar.  It  consists  of  a  beautiful  valley  of  an  ellip- 
tical form ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Little  Tibet ;  on  the  £.  by  Ladauk  ;  an<l 
on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Lahore.  Its  length  is  about  100  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  60.  It  is  abundantly  watered,  and  remarkably  fertile, 
producing  luxuriant  crops  of  rice,  wheat,  jind  barley,  besides  the  greater 
part  of  the  flowers  and  fmita  known  in  Europe.  Saffron  is  a  principal 
article  of  export ;  and  the  celebrated  shawla  known  by  the  name  of  Cash- 
merea.  The  latler,  howem,  though  mannlactnred  in  thb  conntry,  are  not 
n  native  prodoet :  the  long^Ured  goat,  of  the  hair  or  dnvet  of  which  thej 
are  made,  being  eonfined  to  tiie  moontainous  part  of  Hbet.  Amritair  la 
the  great  entrepot  of  this  commerce,  and  the  number  of  shawls  annually 
exported  at  preaent  is  about  100,000.  A  rival  manufactory,  however,  has 
recently  beeu  set  agoing  in  Delhi.  The  Cashmerians  likewise  fabricate 
the  best  paper  known  in  the  East,  and  various  lacquered  and  cutlery  ar- 
ticles.— Hamilton  estimates  the  population  of  this  valley  at  600,000  souls. 
They  are  a  handsome,  active,  enterprising  race.  Their  language  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit,  but  they  are  extremely  fond  of  Persian  songs  and  poetry. 
The  toalea  am  fiMied  for  thair  beinty  awl  fine.eompleadona.  A  few  in* 

IT.  S  u 
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Rulated  tribes  maintain  tbeir  independence  in  the  monitliaoiit  dkbridi  of 
thia  coontry,  and  have  very  little  intercoiine  with  the  reat  of  the  popnlo- 
tion.  Cashmera  ia  geneiaUy  tegudtd  by  the  Hindooa  aa  a  kind  of  holy 
land,  althoogh  ita  inlmbitants  are  moatly  Mahommedana.  It  waa  anciently 
divided  into  two  parts ;  called  Meradj  and  Kamradj ;  and  ancient  ti-adi- 
tions  assert — what  is  very  probable — that  it  was  at  one  time  covere<l  with 
Avater,  and  called  Sotti/sir,  or  '  the  lake  of  Sotty-'  The  wife  of  Siva,  Abul 
FazU  enumerates  150  kings  of  Cashmere,  who  flourished  anteriorly  to  the 
742d  year  of  the  Ilegira,  and  under  whom  thia  coontiy  waa  renowned  for 
ita  leanied  Brahoiina,  and  magnifieent  teonplea.  In  1823,  it  waa  imvaged 
hy  the  Tatara,  whoae  princes,  of  the  race  of  Jaghatai,  held  sway  here 
fioro  that  period  till  1541,  when  it  was  conqoered  by  Mina  Hayder,  the 
general  of  the  emperor  Humayum.  Akbar  annexed  this  country  to  Hin- 
dostan  in  158(>;  and  the  mojruls  of  Delhi  ruled  here  till  1754',  when  Ah- 
ine<l  Sliah  conquered  the  district.  In  1801),  its  governor,  Mohammed 
Azad  Khan,  profiting  by  a  change  of  dynasty,  set  up  the  standard  of  in- 
dependence; and  in  1816,  he  defeated  an  anny  which  had  been  aeot 
agatnat  him.  In  1619,  the  njah,  Rnnjeet  Singh,  aheik  of  Lahore,  aeiaed 
npon  this  territory;  bnt  he  does  not  seem  to  have  letained  it  long,  and  re- 
cently its  people  or  nileri  applied  for  the  pn^tectaon  of  the  British  power« 
but  failed  to  obtain  it. 

Citif  of  Cashmere.^  The  city  of  Cashmere  is  the  larLTf'St  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  India,  containing,  so  late  as  1809,  a  population  of  from 
150,000  to  200,000  souls.  It  is  situated  in  33"  23'  N.  lat.  and  74"  47' 
£.  long.,  about  200  miles  N.  from  Lahore.  **  The  city — ^wbich,  in  the 
ancient  annals  of  India,**  says  Forater,  waa  known  by  the  name  of  Si' 
ring^naghur,  but  now  by  that  of  the  province  at  laigo— €ztenda  aboat  three 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  river  Jalum,  over  which  are  four  or  five  wooden 
bridges,  and  occupies  in  some  parts  of  its  breadth,  which  is  irregular,  about 
two  miles.  The  houses,  many  of  them  two  and  three  stories  high,  are 
slightly  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  tinjber. 
On  a  standing  roof  of  wood  is  laid  a  covering  of  fine  earth,  which  shelters 
the  building  from  the  great  qusmtity  of  snow  that  falls  in  the  winter  sea- 
aon.  Thia  fence  commonicatea  an  equal  warmth  in  winter  aa  a  refreahing 
coolneaa  in  the  anmmer  aeaaon,  when  the  tope  of  the  hOnaea,  which  are 
planted  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  exhibit  at  a  distance  the  ^acious  view 
of  a  benutiful  chequered  parterre.  The  atreets  are  narrow,  and  choked 
with  the  filth  of  llie  inhabitants,  who  are  proverbially  unclean.  No  build- 
in<j^  are  seen  in  this  city  worthy  of  remark  ;  the  Kasmirians  boast  much 
of  a  wooden  mosque  called  the  Jumah-Mussidy  erected  by  one  of  the  em- 
perors of  Hindostan  ;  but  its  claim  to  distinctiou  is  very  moderate."  Since 
the  dismemberment  of  Caahmere  from  the  Mognl  empire  it  baa  anffered 
many  disaatera.  _ 

Lake  of  Ca^mereJ]  The  lake  of  Caahmere,  prorindally  nmed  the 
DcUlt  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  beauties.  It  atratches  from  the  N.E. 
quarter  of  the  city  in  an  oval  circumference  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  jotna 
the  Ihylum  by  a  narrow  channel  near  the  aaburba.  Its  scenery  ia  omi^ 
mented  with  numerous  small  islands. 

2d.  Upi'F.r  Lahore.]  The  upper  or  hill-country  of  Lahore,  someiitiies 
called  the  Auhi^tan,  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  Punjaub  or  Lower 
Lahore,  which,  however,  belongs  to  Imfia  Proper.  The  whole  province  of 
Lahmre  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Caahmere  and  the  Indoa ;  on  the  E.  by 
the  moontaina  of  Northern  Hindeatan^  en  the  &  by  Delhi,  Ajmenv  and 
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.Moidten ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indus ;  its  length  bebg  eoiii|Nited  It  840 

miles,  and  its  breadth  at  200.  The  climate  of  the  upper  district  resembles 
that  of  France ;  the  soil  is  stronf^  and  productive.  The  inhabitants  are 
Seiks,  Singhs,  Jauts,  Rajpoots,  Hindoos  of  lower  castes,  and  Mahomme- 
dans.  On  the  N.W.  borders  they  are  chiefly  Afghans.  Its  present  ruler  is 
Runjeet  Singh. 

3d.  DoAB  OF  THE  SuTLEjE  AND  JuMNA.^  This  district,  widi^two 
following,  belongs  to  the  Bengal  preeidency.  It  remained  wholly  vnexplored 
until  the  Goikhftwv  of  1815.  To  the  N.  it  is  tepented  liom  Little  Tibet 
by  the  Himalayas ;  on  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Jumna ;  on  the  S.  it 
adjoins  the  province  of  Delhi ;  and  on  the  W*  its  liniti  m  the  Sutleje. 
Its  length  may  be  estimated  at  90  miles ;  and  its  avorage  breadth  at  60. 
At  an  early  period  this  country  appears  to  have  possessed  as  many  inde- 
pendent states  as  it  contained  viilaj^es,  and  was  ravaged  by  iiitestliie  war- 
fare until  the  Gorkha  invasion  in  1803.  In  1815,  the  British  wrested  this 
long-agitated  country  from  the  Gorkha^  and  expelled  them  from  the  entire 
territory  W.  of  the  Kali  braoch  of  the  Goggra.  Onr  governmeiit  then 
Und  down  a  bana  for  ili  eettlement  founded  on  the  reatotation  of  the  exiled 
or  subdued  chiefs,  and  the  iiaiu  quo  of  this  territory  at  the  period  of  the 
Gorkha  invasion  in  1803.  The  only  lands  and  military  posts  occupied  by 
the  British  are  Jounsar,  Bhawer,  Suhhatoo,  Raaenghwy  Sindookj  and 
Poondur ;  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of 
govertiing  kucIi  remote  and  insulated  tracts,  were  objections  to  the  retain- 
ing of  territory  in  thin  quarter. 

^tli.  GuRWAL.3  The  province  of  Gurwal,  or  Garhawaly  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Himalayas,  on  the  E.  by  the  Danli,  Alacananda,  and  Ram* 
gnnga  riverB ;  on  the  S.  by  the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Jiunna.  Its  snperfidea  may  be  eatimated  at  9,000  iqnare  railea. 
On  the  S.  towards  LoUdeng,  the  whole  face  of  thia  prorince  ia  an  assem- 
blage of  liills ;  but  a  small  proportion  of  this  extensive  country  is  either 
populated  or  cultivated.  The  inhahitantH  are  termed  Kha.syas.  In  1B03, 
Uraneer  Sin|rh  Thappa  conquered  this  district ;  but  tlie  expelled  rajah  was 
restored  by  the  British  arms  in  1815,  and  now  rules  at  Baraliaut  under 
British  protection. 

5tii.  KUMAOM.3  Thia  diatrict,  as  regulated  aince  the  British  conquest, 
oomprehenda  the  whole  tnct  of  country  between  Ae  Ganges  and  the  Cafi, 
from  the  plaina  to  the  Ing^ieat  pinoadea  of  the  HimakyMy  forming  a  four- 
aided  figure,  extending  about  00  miles  in  each  duection.  As  a  Britiah 
poaaeeaion  it  forma  an  integral  part  of  the  province  of  Delhi.  It  ia  im- 
portant ns  commanding  some  of  the  best  passes  across  the  Himalaya;  and 
it  cont:iiris  mines  of  copper  and  probably  other  metals.  One  of  the  great- 
est general  advantages  (besi<Ies  that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  feuds  and 
squabbles  of  the  mountain  chiefs)  vvhicli  will  result  from  the  occupation  of 
this  part  of  the  Himalaya  by  the  Britiah,  must  be  the  information  that  they 
mua^  in  the  oonne  of  time,  obtain  of  the  atnictnre  and  appearance  of  the 
Hunalaya  in  particular,  and  of  the  geography  of  the  central  porta  of  Aaia 
generally.  Already,  more  is  known  of  thia  country  than  of  any  other  on 
die  same  lofty  ridge ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiM  to  notice  one  or  two  parti- 
culars :  From  the  Ganges  at  Hurdwar,  or,  eastward,  but  bending  a  little 
to  the  S.  in  the  middle,  to  the  Cali  branch  of  the  Gogra,  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles,  may  he  considered  as  the  termination  of  the  plains  of 
the  Kohilcuud  district  of  Delhi ;  and  the  ground  begins  to  ascend,  and  is 
covered  with  thick  brushwood,  at  first  interspersed  with  marshes,  as  is  very 
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tommon  alon^  the  buie  of  monntauiB.  After  a  little  ascent,  llie  traea  are 
of  lai^or  size,  though  still  of  the  same  species,  or,  at  least,  gpenera,  with 
those  that  are  found  in  the  plain.  As  the  ascent  is  continued,  the  tropii^ 
▼egetation  beprins  to  disappear;  rhododendron  and  its  associates  become 
the  bashes  ;  the  oak  and  the  pine  the  trees  ;  the  flowering  plants  and  scan- 
dent  epidendra  give  place  to  ferns,  mosses,  and  lichens ;  and  the  brakes 
■re  fued  with  wfld  ntpberries,  baibenies,  bninblea,  Aoras,  and  lirian^ 
httmnfarad  with  boUiM,  willows,  wild  peare,  and  nnilbeiriM,  aecording  to 
the  aatore'  of  the  soil.  The  larger  annual  plants  are  various  kinds  of 
nettles  and  thistles ;  and  the  whde  has  the  character  of  a  tangled  wild  in 
Europe.  This  begins  to  be  the  prominent  character  at  an  elevation  of  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  feet ;  and  above  3,000  feet  it  is  general  for  a 
limited  heis"bt.  Those  trees  at  last  become  few,  and  the  prevailing  class 
is  the  pine,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  some  of  them  of  great  size ; 
and  with  them  we  should  expect  the  vacciniums,  some  of  which  have  been 
BientioDed.  As  the  ascent  continues,  the  pines  become  fewer,  and  are 
found  only  in  straggling  clumps,  and  of  atnated  dimensions ;  while,  just  as 
we  wonld  earpect  upon  the  mountains  of  Norway  or  Scotland,  the  birdi, 
gradually  changing  to  the  dwarf  spedes,  is  the  last  tree,  and  moss  and 
lichen  the  only  vegetation  near  the  snow ;  and  long  before  the  26,000  feet^ 
which  is  about  the  elevation  of  the  most  lofty  summit  in  Knmaon,  b 
reached,  (if  reached  it  shall  ever  be  1»y  mortal  foot,)  there  will,  of  course, 
be  an  end  to  all  vegetation.  The  tiger  is  mentioned  as  being  abundant  in 
this  upland  country,  and  found  even  near  the  snow ;  but  the  probability  is, 
that  the  animal  taken  for  the  tiger  may  have  been  some  other  of  the  feline 
rece,  better  adapted  to  the  rigour  of  the  dimate.  Yean  of  oboenratioo 
win  be  re^piired  before  oven  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  advant^eo  ibu 
seitiiee  may  reap  from  the  British  occnpation  of  Knmaon,  if  tiiat  oocnpa- 
tion  be  turned  to  proper  accoimt.  Nowhere  has  study  so  great  a  range  of 
alevatiim :  and  that  within  a  few  days'  march  of  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Ganges,  and  in  a  country  of  which  the  vaUeya  could  be  rendered  very  pro> 
doctive. 

6th.  Nepaul.]    Nepaul  is  still  one  of  the  largest  and  most  compact 
independent  sovereignties  of  India,  though  greatly  curtailed  in  extent  by 
the  peace  of  1815.    To  the  N.  it  is  separated  from  Tibet  by  the  Hima- 
layas ;  on  the  E.  by  die  river  Mitdiee^  and  the  njah  of  Sikldm's  territo- 
rias;  on  the  S*  by  the  British  territories  of  Delhi,  Onde,  Bahar,  and  Ben- 
gal, with  the  exception  of  about  60  miles  belonging  to  the  nabob  of  Onde  s 
mid  5n  the  W.  by  the  Cali  river  and  Kumaon.    Its  extreme  length  may 
be  estimated  at  460  miles ;  its  average  breadth  at  115.    The  lowest  belt 
of  the  Nei>aulese  dominions  is  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan ;  in  a 
few  spots  the  British  districts  reach  to  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  but  in 
roost  parts  the  Gorkha  possessions  stretch  about  20  miles  into  the  plains.. 
Bounding  this  low  country  on  the  N.  is  a  region  nearly  of  the  same 
width,  consisting  of  small  hills,  which  rise  gradually  towards  the  and 
are  WBtOTsd  by  many  streams  springing  from  the  sonthem  laoea  of  the  first 
lofty  momitsins  to  which  these  hills  imperceptibly  unite.   The  tower 
portion  of  these  hills,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  plains,  are  the  grand 
nte  of  the  sanl-forests.    In  several  places  these  low  hills  are  separated 
by  fine  doonsy  or  what  in  Scotland  would  be  railed  straths.    Many  of 
these  are  well -cultivated.    On  arriving  at  what  may  be  called  the  moun- 
tains, the  inhabited  valleys  are  prenei-ally  very  narrow,  and  from  3000 
to  6000  feet  of  perpendicular  height  above  the  plains  of  Bengal.  Some 
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produce  enormoas  rattans  and  bamboos, — others  piii<»-ftpp1es  and  tiigw« 
canes,— others  only  oats  and  barley.    The  oranj^e,  as  it  here  ripens  in 
winter,  is  nowhere  tiner.  Cardamom  and  ginger  are  valuable  productions ; 
bat  tnnapUnted  rice  foiiBi  «M-lMlf  of  the  whole  caltivation  in  tiiis  quar- 
ter.  ComidMraUs  flocbi  of  ahoep  we  M  bf  tho  Gnrai^  and  Ltmboo 
tribes ;  horses  are  imported  from  Tibet.    The  frigid  ragioos  tto  tha  dbbie 
of  two  of  the  finest  birds  that  are  knoim:  the  Marral,  or  Htimgtii  m 
tt/ra, — and  tlu*  damphiya,  or  Phasianus  impejfanus.    The  mountains  con- 
tain iron,  lead,  and  ropper  ;  and  a  little  ^old  is  found  in  the  channels  of 
the  riv»'rs.     Tlic  copper-mines  are  quite  superficial ;  each  mine  has  certain 
faiuilies  attadied  to  it,  who  appear  to  have  Bome  property  in  it,  but  the 
njeh  shtrei  wiA  them.    Comndam  of  the  compact  kind     also  procured 
here.   The  Tallejr  of  Nepenl  Pkoper  ie  Ae  laigwt  in  the  Gorkha  domin- 
ions ;  yet  in  this  elevated  plain  there  b  not  aatwallf  a  single  tlana  of  aay 
considerable  size  ;  the  whoto  BflOmn  to  consist  of  alhnial  matter  Wfwd 
with  soil.  The  ridi^e  of  the  snowy  Alps,  although  it  here  appears  to  wiad 
considerably,  lias  few  iiitenuptioiis,  and  in  most  places  is  altogether  insu- 
perable.    S<'vt'ial  rivers  that  rise  in  Tibet,  pass  through  amnnir  its  peaks, 
but  amidst  such  euormouH  precipices,  an«l  through  such  narrow  chasms, 
that  their  openings  m  19  gBaeral  quite  impracticable.    The  widest  break 
gives  passage  to  the  dnm,^  ofaiaf  hfaneh  of  the  CosL    The  nortUlm 
▼alleys  at  e  inhabited  kf  Tatar  or  Chinese  triluii.   The  mountain  Hmdoea 
of  pure  birth  are  not  numerous.    BefioM:^  the  Gorkbt  pndominance,  the 
military  force  amon.,'  the  jn'tty  chiefs  was  alwayalifj^  but  undisciplined; 
it  is  now  much  irnprov  •'(!.     The  njost  select  portion  of  the  Gorkha  terri* 
tory  consists  of  two  delightful  valleys,  called  (trcut  and  IJ/f/c  Nepanl^ 
separated  by  the  mountain  Chandia^iri.     I'hese  form  Xfjmul  I 'roper,  the 
northerppifst  boundary  of  whicli  tieaicely  lies  in  a  higher  parallel  than  27* 
A(y  N.   The  adiole  lands  her?  have  been  long  partitioned  into  A»lds,  each 
of  which  in  ordinary  seasons  is  Galcnlat(>(l  to  produce  234  boshris  of  liee. 
The  hoe  is  the  grand  instrument  of  cultivation ;  but  the  inhabitant  IwTe 
numerous  water-mills  for  grinding  corn.     A  considerable  trade  subsists 
between  the  Ne[)aul  territories  and  the  district  of  J*urneali  in  Hen^^l. 
Calmandau  the  capital  is  but  a  small  town. — The  ancient  history  of  Nepaul 
is  very  obscure.    Ruajeet  Mull  was  the  last  prince  of  Newar  blood  who 
reigned  here.   He  fiDrmed  an  attiaa|M  with  Mtlit  Narrain,  the  rajah  of 
Yorkha,  which  ended  in  the  total  sabjogation  jof  Nepaul  by  thi^  ally  in 
1768.    In  1769  the  Gork^  dynasty  first  came  into  «fiys^fffB  with  tl» 
British,  who  penetrated  as  frir  as  Sederoly,  but  did  not  |irqteciito  liM 
enterprise.  In  1792  the  emperor  <»f  Cliina  despatched  an  army  of  70,0^ 
men  atrainst  the  Nepaulesi-.  to  ri'v.-n-f  cortaiu  indiL'nirii'w  whirli  they 
liatl  offered  to  the  Tibet  Lama,  and  extorted  a  nominal  sulmii^ion  from 
them.    In  1814,  a  large  body  of  Gorkhas  attacked  two  British  stations 
Mfi  Gomckpoor  and  Samn,  wherenpon  8k  David  Ochterlouy  marched 
against  the  redonbtahle  Ameer  Sin^  and  lOoamelled  Jii^  to  aiceede  to 
a  treaty  of  peace ;  by  which  he  renonnfM  all  toe  conntrjr  lying  W.  pf 
tlie  Call.    The  Nepaulese  appear  stjUl  to  recognise  some  kind  of  tmjg 
ni'xion  with  China,  as  every  fifih  ymy  ^  jivvM^^jHfl^|^|y  pf jj^jpip  |nn| 
from  Catraandoo  to  Pekin. 

7th.  SiK^IM.]  The  small  state  of  Sikkim  is  situated  (.n  the  S.K.  of 
Nepaul,  iu  abij^to  piontmn,  though  the  Nepaulese  territory  in  part  bounds 
it  on  the  S.  Tha  other  part  of  the  sonthm  boundary  of  this  little  stato 
is  the  British  frontier ;  and  it  extends  thenoe  to  the  HtnuJayas^  a  distfu^cp 
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of  about  60  miles,  while  its  extent  from  the  Conki,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Nepnul,  to  the  Teesta,  on  those  of  the  territories  of  the  rajah  of  Bootan, 
k  about  40  miles.  TUii  little  state  is  ef  sobm  conseqiience  In  the  general 
politics  of  Asia^  as  the  most  easy  commviiicatioii  between  the  ralers  of 
India  Fkroper  and  the  Chinese  anuiorities  in  Tibet,  is  through  the  posses  of 
Sikkim. 

8th.  BooTAN.]  The  term  Bhotc  is  applied  by  tlie  Hindoos  to  the  whole 
mountainous  region  from  Cashmere  to  Cliiiia.  In  the  present  article,  howr- 
ever,  the  word  is  restricted  to  the  Uorainiona  of  the  Deb  rajab,  extending 
250  miles  in  len^h  by  90  in  average  breadth,  h&iik%  divided  on  the  N. 
from  Tibet  by  the  Himalayas,  and  boanded  on  the  S.  by  Bengal.  It  has 
been  called  '  the  land  of  extremes :'  prssenting  summits  dad  with  peren- 
nial snowy-— huge  cliffy  rocks, — hills  verdant  Jwith  forests, — dells  abound- 
ing in  streamSy— the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  in  one  place, — tlie  wildest 
and  rudest  scenery  in  another.  Along  the  margin  of  this  singular  inland 
country,  there  extends  a  belt  of  plain,  more  than  20  miles  in  breadth, 
which  separates  it  from  Bent^l.  Where  the  rlimat(?  is  temperate,  almost 
every  favourable  aspect  of  the  mountain-^,  coated  with  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  soil,  is  cleai'ed  and  adapted  for  cultivation  by  being  cut  into  hori- 
aontal  beds*  The  vegetation  of  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  country 
hss  that  European  charaeter  so  generally  characteristic  of  the  whole  Hi- 
malaya range.  Even  the  turnip  is  here  met  with,  and  is  large  and  good. 
Wild  animals  are  not  numerous ;  but  monkeys  of  a  large  siae  abound.  The 
species  of  horse  indigenous  to  Bootan  is  remarkable  for  its  symmetry,  and 
stands  13  hands  high.  It  is  generally  piebald,  short-bodied,  and  clean- 
limbed. A  caravan  is  annually  despatched  by  the  Deb  rajah  to  Rung:poor ; 
but  the  reciprocal  privilege  of  sending  a  caravan  into  Buotan  has  not  yet 
been  conceded  even  to  the  Bengalese.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  whole 
commerce  aeldom  exceeds  80,000 rupees.  In  person  there  is  a  remarkable 
dissimilarity  betareen  the  feeble  and  meek  inhri>ttant8  of  Bengal,  and  their 
active  and  Herculean  neighbours,  ^e  mountaineers  of  Bootan,  many  of 
whom  are  6  feet  in  height.  A  strong  similarity  of  feature  pervades  the 
whole  Rootean  race ;  though  of  a  dark  complexion,  they  are  more  ruddy 
and  robust  than  the  Beritralese,  and  have  more  elevated  check-bones  ;  their 
eyes  are  small  and  black  ;  their  eye-lashes  thin  and  scarcely  perceptible  ; 
and  most  of  them  arrive  at  a  very  advanced  age  before  they  have  even  tlie 
rudimenta  of  a  beard,  Thdr  military  weapons  are  a  bow  and  arrowa,  a 
short  straight  sword,  and  a  ftlchion  reflected  like  a  pruning-knife.  Thidr 
matchlocks  are  very  contemptible.  Woollen  doth  for  raiment,  flesh,  spi- 
rits, and  tea,  are  in  use  among  the  Bootanees,  who  are  strangers  to  the 
subtle  niceties  of  the  Brahminic^il  Hindoos.  Tlieir  ministers  of  religion 
are  of  the  Lama-Buddhist  sect,  and  form  a  distinct  class.  The  Deb  ra- 
jah, who  resides  at  Tassisuden,  is  usually  considered  the  supreme  head  of 
the  state,  but  in  strictest  sense  he  is  only  the  secular  governor,  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign  being  the  Dharma  nyah,  a  supposed  incamaUon  of  the 
Deity  ;  but  as  this  sacred  personage  never  interferss  in  lay  aflairs,  he  la 
only  known  to  foreigners  through  the  transaetiona  of  Ida  deputy  the  Deb 
rajah. — In  andent  Brahmimcal  legends,  the  denomination  of  this  country 
is  Madra,  The  first  intercourse  of  its  government  with  the  British  hap- 
pened in  1772,  in  which  year  the  Del)  rajah  suddenly  invaded  the  princi- 
pality of  Cooch  Bahar.  They  were  easily  driven  back,  but  no  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  circumstance.  In  1816  the  advance  of  the  Chinese 
ifxem  towards  Nepaul  excited  a  considerable  sensation  at  the  court  of  the 
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Deb  rajah,  who  expressed  his  hopes  of  assistance,  in  case  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Chinese  government,  by  refusing  to  act  against  the  Bri- 
tish. It  would  appear  that  this  country  is  at  present  agitated  by  two  par- 
ties, respectively  attached  to  the  Deb  and  Dbarma  rajahs. 

9llb  Assam*]  Aaaam  is  the  comnum  name  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Bnh« 
mpootra,  at  least  of  the  lower  pert  of  it.  This  remote  country  adjoins 
tibe  pToyince  of  Bengal  at  the  N.E.  comer,  about  the  9lBt  degree  of  £. 
long.,  whence  it  stretdies  £•  to  the  Langtang  mountains  in  97"  £.  long, 
which  separate  the  eastern  sources  of  the  Brahmapootra  from  the  valley 
of  the  Seree  Serhit  river,  and  the  territory  of  the  Borkhamptee  rajah,  a 
^batary  of  the  Burman  monarch."  The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  of 
the  Brahmapootra  in  this  quarter  is  60  miles,  silthough  in  a  fvw  places  of 
Upper  Assam,  where  the  mountains  recede  farthest,  the  breadth  is  consi- 
derably more.  In  its  greatest  dimensions,  Assam  may  be  eatimated  at  350 
miles  in  length,  by  60  m  average  biesdth ;  and  it  b  difided  into  the  three 
piomoes  of  CsmtifMyi  on  the  W.,  A$sam  in  the  centra,  end  Seediya  at  the 
eastern  extremity.  The  low  grounds  of  Assam,  along  the  river,  are  woody, 
marshy,  and,  of  course,  highly  miasmatous.  On  the  mountains  the  air  is 
healthy,  and  the  climate  mild.  The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  rivers 
in  Assam  probably  surpass  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  of  equal 
extent.  They  are,  in  general,  of  a  sufficient  depth  at  all  beasons  to  admit 
of  a  coniniercial  intercourse  in  shallow  boats,  and  during  the  rainy  season 
boats  of  the  largest  size  find  sufficient  water.  The  total  number  of  rivers 
.within  the  Asssmese  territory  has  been  estamsted  at  61 ;  of  which  the 
pvindpel  are  the  eastsm  bianch  of  the  Biahmspootraor  Luhit,  theC^oog, 
the  Dibong,  the  Diktio,  and  the  Dikrong.  On  the  N.  Assam  is  bounded  1^ 
the  great  Himalaya  which  sepaiates  it  from  Tibet.  The  animal  and  vegefable 
productions  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Bengal,  which  country  Assam 
much  resembles  in  its  physical  appearance.  Transplanted  rice  forms  three- 
fimrths  of  the  whole  crop  ;  wheat,  barley>  and  miUel^  are  little  used.  The 

'^Assatu  lA,  like  all  other  valleys,  enclosed  by  mountains,  except  on  the  S.  W.,  «vhere 
ihe  BrahniRpootra  escapes  fromranMNUitsinous  basin,  and  enters  a  comiNunatiTdy  level 
country.  It  is  impossible,  by  a  raerply  verbal  dt'scription,  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  its 
boundaries  to  the  N.E.  and  S.  ;  but  it  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  uf  the  subject  to 
say,  that  on  the  N.  Assam  is  bounded  bv  th«  nalMdpine  ranges  which  flank  the  Onst 
Himalaya  ;  on  the  S.  by  tlie  GaiTow  and  Nagas  mountains,  which  ris«'  in  their  proj^esa 
eastward  till  they  join  thu  Lanxtan;;  mountains,  and  separate  the  upper  ba^>iu  ut  the 
Brahmapootra  from  the  baain  of  the  Keendweem,  the  N.  W.  branch  of  the  Irrawaddy. 
On  the  K.  the  great  anowy  range  of  the  Ldmgtang  shuts  upthe  vallev  in  97°  E.  lunj^. 
and  near  2  deg.  E.  of  Saddaya,  fn  ST  SS*  N.  lat.  and  SS"  l&K.  lonj?.  This  ran^e  Neeina 
to  be  the  Uddaya  of  the  Ptiranas,  or  '  mountains  of  the  rising;  sun.'  lieyond  these 
mountains  is  the  vaUsy  of  the  Seree  Serhit,  a  N.  W.  branch  of  the  Irrawaddy  which 
it  is  supposed  to  join  at  or  near  Bluui-iiio-«%  The  most  northern  port  of  the  Bunnon 
dominioiiH,  intervenes  between  these  mountains  and  the  province  of  Yuniwm  in  China. 
Amam,  of  courae,  can  haye  no  connection  with  Yunnan,  'i'he  pass  by  which  Lieiw 
tenants  Wilcox  and  Bnritoii  ratonied  orer  the  Langtang  monntains,  was  derated 
11,3H:>  feet  above  the  level  of  Saddaya,  and  tin'  snow  in  several  places  12  feet  deep  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1887.  Tliia  range  probably  runs  S.  all  the  way  between  the  Irrawaddy 
and  Konduim  rhran^  ■gwnrating  tm  barfn  of  Hie  latter  from  thai  of  the  fonner ;  pro- 
groMivdy  declining  in  height  as  it  go(^  southward.  The  eastern  branch  of  the  Brah- 
mapootra, mentioned  in  tiie  text,  comes  from  the  Langtang  mountains;  whilst  the 
Dihong,  a  branch  thre<>  times  larger  than  the  former,  comes  from  the  N*  and  N.W., 
originating,  in  all  probability,  in  the  Great  (limsdaya.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
explore  this  branch  like  the  eastern,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Abors.  The 
highest  point  explored  is  the  village  of  Pashee,  in  the  eonntry  of  the  ffimonga,  in  28* 
C  N.  lat.  and  ?>.-)"  :i  E.  long.  From  this  vilhuje  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  of  the 
course  of  the  Brahmapootra  from  the  lulls,  as  far  lis  Sussee,  its  junction  with  the  Di- 
hong, the  coiureeof  tlM  Koondul,  and  other  streams,  and  lofty  raiigoe  of  «aiHiintfi*nf|  in- 
cluding the  snowy  mountains  behind  the  Saddaya  Pcoky  uid  the  MMIWy  lailge  tO  the 
(the  Langtang  j  at  least  150  miles  distant.  « 
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titiM  of  Uack  pepper,  ebilita,  cboyiM^  gatg&tftmmmo,  oiptfcmn,  imoi^ 
•nd  garliOf  ve  raited,  end  Eng^nli  eeede  nve  been  found  to  thriTo  wtHL 
Cocoa-nuts  are  very  rare,  but  oranges  abound.    Cotton  is  reared  by  moet 

of  the  lull-tribes,  but  silk  forms  a  great  part  of  the  native  clothing.  The 
most  conimou  Hilk-worm  is  reared  on  a  species  of  laurus.  Sheep  are 
scarce  ;  oxen  funii  tlie  common  labouring  cattle.  In  1809  the  total  value 
ot  the  exports  from  Bengal  to  Assam  was  only  228,000  rupees,  of  which 
Mh  alone  amoaiited  to  192,000.  The  imporii  fimn  Aamm  miwBtod  to 
151,000  nipeee,  of  wUdi  the  wtlue  of  lae  amovitad  to  55,000,  and  of 
cotton  to  35,000.  The  balance  of  commerce  is  usuelly  paid  in  gold,  whidk 
is  fonnd  in  all  the  ■mall  rivers  of  Amtm*  All  the  royal  family  of  Assam 
have  a  right  to  ascend  the  throne,  except  such  as  have  any  personal  ble- 
mish. The  three  great  ofhcers  of  state  are  hereditary  in  three  families. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  granted  to  persona  named  pykes,  each 
of  whom  in  return  is  held  bound  to  work  gratuitously  four  mouths  in  the 
year,  either  for  the  king,  or  wfaMOftr  panon  the  royal  pleorare  nbeiiiaiHb 
These  serfs  of  the  croim  are  placed  mider  njaha  and  famen  of  the  rofio* 
sue.  All  the  domestics  are  slaree.  Ko  accorate  esthntte  of  the  popula* 
tion  can  be  formed ;  but  it  must  be  rery  aeantf  in  a  cowtiy  of  which 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  surface  are  covered  with  jungle.  The 
principal  towns  are  Jorhaut,  Gcrghong,  Itungpoor^  and  Gohati ;  but  they 
are  all  mere  collections  of  mud-hovels. — The  earliest  historical  names 
connected  with  this  country  strongly  resemble  the  Chinese.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  Brabminical  doctrinos  appear  to  have 
gradually  gained  groond  here,  and  since  the  nnddle  of  dwt  eeatary  tba 
governing  party  have  entirslf  adopted  tlM  langiisgo  of  Bengal.  Hitherto 
the  Assamese  had  been  a  warlike  aad  enterpridng  people ;  but  after  their 
conversion  by  the  Brahmins,  the  nation  sunk  into  the  most  abject  state  of 
pusillanimity,  and  a  scene  of  internal  turbulence  and  confusion  ensued. 
In  1793  the  British  power  restored  the  dethroned  king  of  Assam  to  his 
government ;  but  hhortly  afterwards  Bura  Gohaing,  one  of  the  hereditary 
f  oonsellort  of  state,  assumed  the  supreme  authority.  Chunder  Khant, 
having  been  exdnded  from  his  succession  to  the  throne,  proeorad  aasiat 
anoe  from  the  Bunneae»  and  expelled  the  vsoiper  $  hirt  m  Jane,  1822,  tba 
camniaiider-in> chief  of  tlie  Bormeea  forces  waa  proclaimed  rajah  of  \  iiam. 
subordinate  to  the  king  of  Ava.  A  rupture  speedily  took  place  between 
the  new  power  and  the  British  authorities,  relative  to  the  possession  of  the 
island  of  Shapuree  on  the  coast  of  Chittaj^onp  ;  whereupon  a  Brilish  de- 
tachment entered  Assam,  and  in  the  course  of  1825  expelled  the  Burmese 
usurpers,  and  attained  complete  possession  of  the  country,  which  must 
henceforward  be  ▼hrtoally  comidefed  as  m  integral  portion  of  the  Britiab 
empire  in  India. 


CHAP.  VIIL^TOFOOBAFHY  OF  INDIA  PROFBK. 

f.  81NDKTIC  INDIA. 

1st.  The  Punjaub.3  We  have  already  described  the  general  bouudarieii  of 
Lahore,  and  that  division  of  it  known  hj  the  name  of  Upper  Lahore;  tba 
most  valnahle  portion  of  this  province  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pm* 
^aii5,  or  sometimes  Lower  Ztohore,  comprehending  the  doabs  of  Hindis* 
Sagor  Jinhuty  Bechna,  Barry,  and  Jallinder,  The  general  agnadtmil 
prodactioos  of  the  Pnojaali»  are:  wheaty  barleyi  rioe»  pnhe^  s^garcana^ 
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tobacco,  and  voriouu  fruits-  The  exports  to  the  countries  W.  of  thb  Indu^ 
are  HUgar,  rice,  indigo,  wheat,  and  white  cotton-good».  The  tine  streams 
of  this  country  are  little  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  inland  navigation. 
It  is  reckoned  that  one-third  of  the  whole  inhabitants  are  Singhs,  or  Seiks, 
a  bold,  active,  robust  race,  who  form,  at  present,  friendly  and  peaceable 
neighbours  to  our  government,  and  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  more  turbu- 
lent Moslems  of  Afghanistan. — La/iore,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province 
and  the  modern  one  of  rajah  Runjeet  Singh,  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Ravey,  which  is  here  about  300  yards  wide.  About  2  miles  N.  from 
the  city,  stands  the  celebrated  Mausoleum  of  Jehangeer,  which  is  still  in 
very  good  condition,  but  far  inferior  to  the  Taj  at  Agra. 

2d.  MooLTAN.]  In  its  greatest  dimensions  this  province  extends  from 
the  sea  to  Lahore,  and  formerly  comprehended  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Indus.  To  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Lahore,  on  the  E.  it  has  the 
great  desert  of  Ajmeer ;  on  the  S.  the  Indian  ocean,  and  on  the  W.  the 
course  of  the  InduH  now  separates  it  from  the  Beloochistan  and  Caubul 
dominions.  When  Abul  Fazel  wrote,  Mooltan  was  one  of  the  largest 
possessions  of  the  Indian  empire ;  its  present  limits  do  not  exceed  110 
miles  in  length  by  70  in  breadth.  In  1809,  the  nabob  of  Mooltan  was  a 
feudatory  to  the  Caubul  sovereign ;  since  the  above  date,  the  country  lias 
been  subdue<l  by  Runjeet  Singh  of  Lahore,  to  whom  it  Btill  continues  tri- 
butary.— Mooltan  or  MuUan,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  noted  for  its 
silks  and  carpets.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Malli  of  Alexander's  historians. 

3d.  SiNDE.]  The  state  of  Sinde,  or  Sindhu^  was  formerly  a  principality 
in  the  ancient  province  of  Mooltan.  Including  Tatlay  its  general  boundaries 
arc  Mooltan  and  Afghanistan  on  the  N. ;  the  desert  of  Ajmeer,  and  Cutch 
on  the  E.,  the  sea  on  the  S.,  and  the  sea  and  the  mountains  of  Beloochis- 
tan on  the  W.  Tlie  eastern  limits  are  ill-defined.  In  length  the  dominions 
of  the  Sinde  Ameers  may  be  loosely  estimated  at  300  miles,  their  average 
breadth  Is  80,  and  lliey  are  intersected  diagonally  by  the  Indus.  The  sec- 
tion to  the  W.  of  that  river  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Beloochies,  and  direct- 
ly under  the  Caubul  sovereign.  A  great  part  of  the  province  lying  to  the 
westward  of  where  the  monsoon  ceases,  is  a  barren  sterile  soil.  Easterly 
from  the  meridian  of  67"  40'  E.,  the  land  near  the  Indus  appears  capable  of 
improvement ;  but  to  the  northward  of  Tatta,  it  is  mountainous,  barren, 
and  uninhabited.  The  Indus,  from  the  city  of  Tatta  to  a  branch  called 
the  Fulalee,  has  from  2  to  2^  fathoms  of  water.  Its  banks  in  tlie  vici- 
nity of  Hydrabad  aie  generally  well-cultivated.  During  the  swellings  of 
the  river,  grains  and  other  seeds  are  raised ;  the  remainder  of  the  year  is 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  sugar-cane,  huldee,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal ai'ticles  of  home-produce  exported  from  Sinde,  are :  rice,  ghee,  hides, 
shark  tins,  potasli,  saltpetre,  asafietida,  bdellium,  madder,  frankincense, 
'i'atta  cloths,  liorses,  indigo,  and  oleaginous  and  otlier  seeds.  There  are 
no  established  land-caravans  from  Sinde  to  Mooltan  and  Caubul ;  but  an 
intercourse  is  carried  on  by  travellers  and  merchants.  The  East  India 
Company  had  formerly  a  factory  in  Sinde,  but  it  has  been  withdrawn. 
The  internal  government  of  Sinde  is  a  military  despotism  under  the  Tal- 
poory  family,  belonging  to  the  Maliommedan  sect  of  Shiahs.  The  Mahom- 
medans  compose  the  military  strength  of  the  country  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  consists  of  Hindoos,  Juts,  and  Baloochies.  Sinde  is  now  but 
scantily  peopled ;  from  Tatta  to  Hyderabad,  the  countiy  is  almost  destitute 
of  human  beings,  but  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  collectively,  can  bring  into  tiie 
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field  an  army  of  36,000  men,  com(>ose<l  of  irregular  caralry,  armet!  with 
matchlocks,  swords,  and  shields.  The  Sindeans  are  generally  well-made, 
and  stronger  than  the  more  southern  natives  of  India.  Their  complexion 
is  a  dai'k  tawny  with  black  eyes  and  eve-brows,  and  ancommonly  good 
teeth.  Like  the  Seiki  they  aUoir  their  hair  to  grow,  mod  wear  raoh  kfg« 
tatbuut,  that  Mme  of  them  oontain  80  ytrdi  of  imului.  The  females  are 
^itingiuehed  for  beauty  of  face  and  symmetry  of  person.  The  language 
has  a  doBO  reeomblance  to  the  Bengalese  and  Hindostanee. — Sinde  n-a«i 
the  first  conquest  in  Ilindostan,  effected  by  the  Mahommedans.  About 
1.53/>,  Shah  Beg,  one  of  sultan  Baber's  antagonists,  conquered  Sinde,  and 
founded  a  dynasty.  It  afterwards  became  tributary  to  the  Delhi  emperors. 
In  1779,  a  tribe  of  Baloocliy  origin,  named  the  TalporieSf  headed  by  some 
of  the  late  Ameera,  expelled  the  raKag  prince,  aad  newimed  the  govemment 
of  the  eoontry.  We  hate  now  a  military  station  withm  70  miles  of  the 
Sinde  frontier,  and  150  of  ita  capital.  7Vz/te,  or  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  is 
a  sterile  tract  of  country;  its  capital  of  the  f^ame  name,  is  situated  in  the 
Indus,  about  130  miles  from  the  sea,  by  the  course  of  the  river.  Its  in- 
habitants in  1809,  were  15,000.  It  has  greatly  declined  of  late  years.  In 
its  vicinity,  are  an  astonishing  number  of  Mahommedan  tombs  and  inauso* 
lea. — Hj/derabadf  the  present  capital  of  Sinde,  is  a  pretty  strong  fortress, 
en  a  ro^  hill,  the  bsse  of  whkh  is  washed  by  the  Fnlalee. 

4fth.  CoTCH.}  This  provinoe  connsts  of  an  immense  salt-motam  caBed 
the  RunUf  and  an  irregular  hilly  tract  insulated  by  the  Uunn  and  the  sea. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  sandy  desert,  on  the  £.  by  the  gulf 
of  Cutch,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  ami  on  the  W.  by  the  eastprmo«5t 
branch  of  the  Indus,  and  a  barren  waste  which  divides  it  from  Sinde.  In 
length  from  £.  to  W.  it  may  be  estimated  at  IGO  miles,  and  in  breadth  in- 
cluding the  Ruun,  at  95.  The  principal  dlririons  are  Uiratsa  and  Gsr* 
foA  on  the  W.,  Pawam  and  Puchmnw  the  N.,  Kantid  onthesearcoast,  and 
IfiilgiirontheE.  Cutch  may  be  described  as  almost  destitnte  of  wood;  the 
general  soil  is  a  light  chqr.  Date-trees  are  common,  uon-ore  is  found  ever)'- 
where,  and  wood-coal  is  said  to  exist  about  20  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  total  population  of  Cutch  has  been  recently  estimated  at  r>no.000 
souls.  Taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  Cutchies  are  a  treacherous,  vicious  race; 
tiieir  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  but  tlx;  language  of  huhiuesj^  is 
the  GujeiBt^--Catch  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazel,  in  1582,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.  In  1819,  it  waa  conqneced  by  the  British,  who  hate  a  gar* 
rison  in  Bhoqf*  The  present  Row  wsa  elected  under  the  patronage  of  the 
British  government,  and  the  political  agent  at  Bhoig  may  be  reckoned  the 
first  member  of  the  regency.  Tiie  most  populous  town  in  Catch,  is  tlie 
sea-port  of  Mandavcc,  about  10  miles  S.  S.W.  of  Bhooj.  It  maintains  a 
brisk  trade  with  Arabia,  Bombay,  and  the  Malabar  coast,  and  is  said  to 
contain  50,000  iubabitants.  The  government  of  Cutch  is  that  of  a  pure 
aristocracy,  the  power  being  vested  in  the  various  chiefs  on  their  respec- 
tiTO  tenitoriee,  which  bear  n  strong  naembhoMse  to  the  feudal  baroniee* 
These  chiefii  owe  to  the  RaOf  or  Rom,  the  doty  of  militar|r  senrice.  Wheo 
their  services  are  required,  an  order  is  written  out,  and  the  seal  attached, 
demanding  their  attendance  with  their  armed  followers  on  the  day  and  at 
the  place  specified.  '*  Men  mounted  on  camels  are  despatched  in  every 
direction;  and,  as  these  animals  travel  from  the  (•••ntre  to  the  boundaries 
of  Cutch  in  ene  day,  the  whole  are  at  the  rendezvous  on  the  third  day  after 
the  summons  has  been  issued.  In  times  when  the  feudal  spirit  was  iiigh, 
and  the  qpontry  rich  and  populous,  30,000  cavalry  havn  thas  been  oetted* 
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•ds  krtf  •!  ilie  present  day, if  tlie  wMm  body  of  JbangM  wminiMkiBiMr 
fod  sinoeto  in  toelr  olijeet»  about  half  that  number  ooold  widi  difficulty  br 
IPMIght  together,  and  pefhaps  only  about  half  the  immbar  of  mounted' 

men.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  wild  sin^lit.  to  porceire  parties  of  horse,  of  from 
five  to  titty,  tlockiiin:  to  the  tn/sting-placc  trom  every  quarter,  wliilo  the 
wliolo  fouiitry  \h  aiiiiiiiitcd  and  in  a  l)ii>itle.  Tliis  gatlieriiii^  is  t;alled  the 
chuppcr^  from  an  express  camel,  which  i^ocs  by  tiiat  nam<'  in  this  couiitiy. 
Tlie  Riypoots  are  almost  exclusively  ai  med  with  the  bword  and  sliort  bpear. 
Fire-arms  are  generally  eonfined  to  the  nttendMiti  of  other  f  tBi»  nntt  to; 
mercenaries.  The  greater  portion  of  ^  lefies  are  honemen;  the  inftn* 
try  being  supposed  to  bo  left  in  defence  of  the  respective  forta  of  the  ehiefi# 
The  head  Jhareja  has  a  small  and  shabby  tent,  whidi,  with  all  the  neees* 
series  of  the  party,  is  carried  on  a  camel  or  two  that  accompany  the  pai-ty 
at  a  trot.  The  tent  is  open  to  all  the  followors.  No  btMlsiead  is  admit- 
ted in  a  Cutch  camp,  and  even  tlie  Uao  himself  sleop'^  <>u  the  i^round.  The 
allowance  to  thcs(j  levies  is  about  the  third  of  a  rupee  per  day  tor  every 
horseman,  and  something  less  for  infantry.  Some  opium  is  also  served 
ent  by  the  durbar  to  the  chiefs,  who  defray  all  the  expenses  of  travelling 
daring  their  absence  from  home.  In  other  respects,  this  Boo  or  the  ehiela 
of  different  bhyauds  or  brotberiioodsy  haTo  no  power  over  their  Grauia  n  . 
lations,  nor  can  they  legally  interfere  in  their  village  concerns.  Tliere  is^ 
however,  a  general  respect  entertained  for  the  ieelaty  or  head  ot  the  dan, 
wlii<  h  frequently  in<luces  the  hliifaud  to  submit  their  differences  to  his  de- 
(*i<ion.  Ill  Kattywar,  the  b/ii/tmd  pays  a  vera  or  tribute  to  tUo  ieeiol,  to 
eiialde  hini  to  di?<charge  the  forei;^n  trihute." 

5th.  GujKH  AT  Pkxinsula.]]  This  territory  is prhicipally  situated  between 
the  2l8t  and  22d  degrees  of  N.  lat.  and  occu^jies  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
the  province,  to  the  mohi  land  of  which  it  is  joined  by  an  iathoMM.  To 
the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  golf  of  Catch  and  the  Rann,  on  the  £.  by  the 
gulf  of  Canibay  and  the  Indian  ocesn,  and  on  the  S.and  W.by  the  Indian 
ocean.  Its  lenp-th  from  E.  to  W.  may  be  estimated  at  100  miles,  and  it» 
average  breadth  at  110.  The  largest  river  is  the  Bhaduny  which  falls  in* 
to  the  sea  15  miles  S.  of  I'oorhunder,  after  a  course  of  above  100  miles. 
It  rei  eives  99  trihutaries.  The  mountiiiiis  here  are  few,  and  of  no  remark- 
ahie  elevation.  The  inhabitants  are  chielly  Kajpoots,  Catties,  ( 'ooiics,  and 
Koumhres.  A  great  majority  of  the  petty  chiefs  aie  of  the  Jahnjah  tribe, 
conjectured  to  have  originally  come  from  Persia,  through  Sinde,  having 
been  probably  expelled  by  the  eariy  inTssions  of  the  oaliphs.  As  it  is  A# 
Jahrejahs,  Catties,  and  many  other  tribes  ealliog  themselvee  Hindoos,  aito  ba^ 
very  superficially  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  their  own  faith.  In  1818, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Peshwa,  the  management  of  their  territory  devoly#fl 
wholly  on  the  British  government. 

6th.  pRovis'CK  OF  GuJEKAT.J  The  province  of  Gujerat  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  E.  by  steej)  crairiJry  mountaiin,  which  divide  it  from  Ajine«'r, 
Malwa,  and  Candeish,  on  the  S.  by  the  provini  e  of  Aurunj^abad  and  the  sea, 
and  on  the  \V.  by  the  sea,  Cutch,  and  Mooltan.  W  e  liave  already  des- 
cribed tlie  peoinsnlai*  portion  or  S.W.  extremity  of  this  country.  The 
western  boundary,  along  the  Benaas  river,  is  in  some  JP>rta  n  le? el  arid 
country,  and  in  others  a  low  salt  swamp  resembling  the  Rnnn.  The  pro-' 
vince  is  traversed  by  several  noble  rivers,  such  as  the  NtrhuMttf  T^plee^ 
yVahyt  Wakmdetff  and  Sabemiattif,  bat  in  particular  tracts  a  gieat  scarci- 
ty of  water  u  experieneed.  The  country,  notwitlistanding^  its  apparent 
smoothness  to  the  eye,  ia  much  intersected  by  ravines,  aiad  by^pff^^ 
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which  has  heeu  broken  up  by  thL>  rains.  The  districts  directly  sulHirdiijat/* 
to  the  British,  are  susceptible  of  great  improyements.  Gujerat  exhibits  s 
wonderfully  strange  assemblage  of  sects  and  castes.  Bishop  Heber  relates 
s  lery  tnteiefiting  iotemtw  wliidi  he  had  with  a  very  singohur  and  fiumoai 
laligmi  reformer  m  thia  conntiy,  Ae  pundh  Swaamee  NamiB,  irib*  had 
aboye  60,000  followers  in  Gujerat.  His  doctrines  proacaled  s  etnagB 
mixture  of  a  pure  theism  and  Hindooiim.  The  Jains  are  a  numeraw 
sect,  and  a  few  Parsees,  or  fire-worshippers,  the  feeble  remains  of  the  once- 
predominant  sect  of  the  Magi,  are  still  found  here.  In  some  parte  of  the 
j)rovince,  the  Grassia  are  a  numerous  class  of  landholders,  but  bolonir  to 
different  tribes.  The  Coolies  are  a  fierce  and  savage  race.  The  Hkaiis 
or  Bliaroits  are  regarded  as  a  sacred  tribe,  and  exercise  considerable  in* 
floence  over  the  natives.  The  Dheras  of  thn  province  are  a  caste  sinuiar 
to  the  Mhaia  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  Farias  of  Malabar.  Hie  B&raa  an 
a  remarkable  class  of  men,  who>  althongfa  Mahommedana  in  reli^on,  am 
Jews  in  featores,  manners,  and  genius.  Booihnipoor  in  Candeish,  ia  4be 
head-qnarters  of  this  singular  sect. — It  is  a  common  belief  that  this  prtK 
vince  was  originally  peopled  by  the  rude  castes  which  still  exist  under  the 
name  of  Coolies  and  Bhcels.  At  a  more  recent  period,  the  Rajpoots  ac- 
quired the  ascendency.  Abul  Fazel  informs  us  that  Gujerat  was  first  in- 
vaded by  sultan  Malnnood  of  Ghizni,  about  A.D.  1025.  In  1295,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Marco  Polo.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Delhi  bovereign- 
ty,  this  provmce  remained  for  many  years  snbordinate  to  the  Patan  empe- 
rors, but  in  the  15th  it  became  again  independent,  mder  a  Ri^pcKM  dy- 
nasty. In  1572,  during  the  reign  of  Acber,  this  Ime  of  princes  was  oww 
thrown.    From  1724  till  1818,  the  Maharatta  Peshwa  was  the  principal 

ruler  in  this  district,  but  it  has  now  devolved  to  the  British  The  prind* 

pal  towns  are  Suratf  Ahmedabad,  Broach,  Baroda,  Cambtg^^  mtd 
Kairah, 

Sural.']  Bishop  Heber  describes  Surat,  or  Soorut,  a  *  large  and 
ugly  city.'  Narrow,  wintling  streets,  and  high  houses  of  timber  frames 
filled  up  with  bricks,  the  upper  stories  projecting  over  each  other,  de^icnbe 
this  famous  mart  and  emporium.  A  wall  with  aienn^rcnlar  bastions  sur- 
rounds it,  which  is  stall  m  good  repaur.  The  drcoit  of  the  ei^,"  aafs 
the  bishop,  is  about  six  nules,  in  a  semicircle  of  which  the  rlf«r  Tipue 
or  T&pee  forms  the  chord.  Near  the  centre  of  this  chords  and  washed  by 
the  river,  stands  a  small  castle,  with  round  bastions,  glacis,  and  covered 
way,  in  which  a  few  Sepoys  and  European  artillerymen  are  stationed :  it 
is  distinfTuinhed  by  the  sintrularity  of  two  flag^tafl's,  on  one  of  which  is 
displayed  a  union-jack,  on  the  other  a  plain  red  flag,  the  ancient  ensign  of 
the  emperors  of  Delhi.  This  arrangement  was  adopted,  1  believe,  in 
courtesy,  at  the  time  when  the  East  India  Company  conquered  the  fort 
from  the  nawab  of  Surat,  and  has  never  since  been  discontinued,  though 
•the  nawab,  like  the  emperor  himself,  is  now  only  a  pensioiier  en  ik* 
bounty  or  justice  of  the  government.  In  the  neighboiirhood  of  titfa  feit 
are  most  of  the  English  houses,  of  a  good  size,  and  surrounded  with  ex- 
tensive compounds,  but  not  well  contrived  to  resist  heat,  and  arranged 
with  a  strange  neglect  both  of  tatties  and  punkahs.  Without  the  waQa 
are  a  French  factory,  containing  nome  handsome  and  convenient  building*!, 
but  now  quite  deserted  by  their  proper  owners,  and  occupied  by  difterent 
English  officers,  who  pay  a  rent  to  Rome  country-bom  people,  who  pre- 
tend to  have  an  interest  in  them ;  and  a  Dutch  factory,  also  empty,  the 
chief  of  which  is  only  waiting  the  orders  of  his  government  to  surreuder 
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iikkf  like  the  other  Dutch  Bettlementi»  to  the  Englbh.  The  French  Ihe- 
torjr  UmI  been  reatvrad  to  that  nation  at  the  peacoi  and  a  governor  and 
several  officers  came  to  take  possession.  The  diseases  of  the  climate, 
however,  attacked  them  with  unusaal  severity.  The  governor  died,  and 
his  suite  was  so  tliinned,  that  the  few  survivors  returned  to  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  whence  nobody  has  been  sent  to  supply  their  place.  The  trade 
of  Surat,  indeed,  ia  now  of  very  trifling  consequence,  consisting  of  little  but 
oott(N^lrilich  if  shipped  in  botte  for  Bombay.  All  the  manttfactmred 
goods  of  die  oonntry  tre  undersiM  by  the  English,  except  Idncob  and 
ahnwls,  for  which  there  is  very  little  demand.  A  dismal  decay  has  eon- 
aMfoently  taken  place  in  the  drcnmstances  of  the  native  mercbaots ;  and 
an  instance  fell  under  my  knowledge,  in  which  an  ancient  Mussulman 
family,  formerly  of  great  wealth  and  magnificence,  were  attempting  to  dis- 
pose of  their  library,  a  very  valuable  one,  for  subsistence.  There  is  a 
small  congregation  of  Armenians  in  a  state  of  decay  aiid  general  poverty. 
But  the  most  thriving  people  are  the  Boras  (who  drive  a  trade  all  through 
this  part  of  India  aa  banyans  and  money-lenders)  and  the  Itoeea.  ThMe 
last  are  proprieton  of  half  the  houses  in  Snrati  and  seem  to  thrive  where 
nobody  else  hnt  the  Boras  can  glean  even  a  scanty  maintenance.  The 
boats  winch  He  in  Snntt  river,  are  of  thkty  or  forty  tons,  balf-decked,  with 
two  masts  and  two  very  laige  lateen  sails.  Vessels  of  greater  draught 
must  lie  about  fifteen  miles  off,  below  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taptee ; 
but,  except  the  ketchoH  in  the  Company's  service,  few  larger  vessels  ever 
come  here.  The  English  society  is  unusually  immerous  and  agreeable,  as 
this  city  is  the  station  not  ouly  of  a  considerable  military  force,  but  of  a 
collector,  a  board  of  enstom,  a  ctreiut  court,  and  the  Sadder  Adawlnt  for 
the  nrhole  paresidency  of  Bombay,  which,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of 
the  people,  and  on  aeeoont  of  its  central  sitnation,  Mr  Elphinstone  haa 
wisely  removed  hither."  Snrat  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  andent 
cities  in  Hindostan,  being  mentioned  in  the  Ramaynna ;  but  it  contains 
no  Hindoo  edifice  of  any  consequence.  The  most  remarkable  is  a  Banian 
hospital  similar  to  the  one  at  Broach,  which,  at  the  time  of  Mr  Forbes's 
visit  (1778),  contained  "  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  monkeys, 
poultry,  pigeons,  and  a  variety  of  birds,  with  an  aged  tortoise  who  was 
known  to  have  been  tliere  for  seventy-five  years,  together  with  a  ward  ap- 
propriated to  rats,  mioe^  bogs,  and  other  noslons  vermin.*'  The  English 
focUiry  at  Sunt,  founded  in  1615,  was  the  first  mercantile  establishment 
of  the  Company  within  the  Mogul  dominions ;  and  it  continned  to  he  the 
chief  station  till,  in  1687,  Bombay  was  made  the  seat  of  a  regency  with 
supreme  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  Company's  settlements.  In  1807, 
the  city  contained  1200  of  the  Mobud  or  sacerdotal  class,  and  about  12,000 
of  the  laity  or  Behdeen  Parsees.  The  total  population  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  accurately  ascertained ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  exceed  600,000 
persons :  if  so,  it  is  the  most  populous  city  in  India.  The  travelling  dis- 
tance from  Bombay  is  177  miles  ;  from  Poonah,  243  ;  from  Oojein,  309  ; 
from  Delhi,  756 ;  and  from  Calcutta,  by  Nagpoor,  1,238.  *^ 

C€mbaif.']  Of  this  celebrated  port  we  have  the  following  account  in 
Forbes'  Or^nlal  Blemoir :  «  Cambay,  or  CambaiU^  once  iamona  in  orien- 
tal history,  is  now  entirely  changed,  and  its  grandeur  mingled  with  poverty 
and  desolation.  Uninhabited  streets,  falling  mosques,  and  mouldering 
palaces,  indicate  its  ancient  magnificence  and  the  instability  of  human 
structures.  Formerly,  every  street  was  fortified  and  defended  by  gates : 
a  few  in  the  principal  streets  remaioi  but  tlie  greater  part  have  shared  the  ^^^^ 
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common  fate  of  the  city.  The  durbar,  or  nabob  s  palace,  is  almost  Uit 
only  largn  edifice  in  good  repair.  Itt  exterior  eppennaee  ie  far  from  ele* 
gant:  witfaio,  it  olionnds  with  enall  rooms  and  portieoeo,  Mrromidiag 

open  squares  embellished  with  gprdeni  and  fimntains  in  the  Mo^l  taste. 
Adjoining  the  durbar  is  e  handsome  mosque  called  the  Jmnma  Metched  : 
it  was  anciently  a  Hindoo  pagoda,  converted  into  a  mosque  when  the 
Moguls  conquered  Gujerat."  In  the  suburbs  of  Cambay  are  some  large 
mausoleums  and  Mohammedan  tombs  in  tlie  form  of  octagon  and  circular 
temples,  many  in  a  beautiful  style  of  architectmre,  and  the  sculpture  of 
some  is  exqniiitelf  ftoob  Cmahtf  was  fiormeriy  oelelnated  fior  manvfiMS- 
tues  of  ehints,  silk,  and  gold  staffs  t  the  weaws  are  now  few  and  poor. 
The  population  and  opulence  of  this  dtj  most  have  been  constderable^ 
when  the  duties  on  tamarinds  alone  amomited  annually  to  20»000  rnpeea. 
Two  principal  causes  for  its  decline  assigned  l>y  Forbes,  were,  the  oppres- 
skive  goverament  of  the  nabob,  and  the  retreat  of  the  soa,  which  onco 
washed  the  city  walls,  but  now  flows  no  nearer  than  a  mile  iiiui  a  half 
from  the  south  gate.  Indigo  was  always  a  staple  commodity  at  Cambay, 
where  a  large  quantity  is  still  mannfaetnrsd.  CJarneUons,  agates,  and  the 
beantifally  nvied  etonee  improperly  called  moduiFetones,  form  a  vahnble 
part  of  the  trade.  When  the  English  troops  landed  at  Camhaf,  although 
fidlen  firom  its  ancient  impoitanee»  it  was  the  residence  of  many  shah- 
Zfidn.v,  descendants  of  the  Persian  kings  and  nobles  who  left  that  unfortu- 
nate country  tlie  l)eginninf>:  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Shah  HuHsein 
was  murdered,  and  the  Afghans  usurped  the  sovereign  authority :  these 
were  followed  by  many  more,  who  abandoned  Persia  when  Nadir  bhah 
seised  the  throne,  and  destrsyed  the  loyal  tine  of  Softes.  Ahmadahad, 
then  under  the  Mogul  goveninent,  and  Canbsy,  were  the  fiitosnrite  asy- 
lum of  these  unfortunate  emigrants,  and  of  many  Persians  who  accom- 
panied Nadir  Shah  in  his  memorable  expedition  to  India,  and  remained 
there  with  their  plunder.  Cambay  has  also  been  the  retreat  of  others  who 
liave  quitted  Perbia  during  subsequent  distractions.  The  Persian  language 
was  spoken  in  great  purity  there,  and  there  w^as  as  much  etiquette  at  the 
durbar,  as  in  the  most  rehned  courts  of  Europe."  The  trees  which  shade 
the,  houses  of  Gbmbay,  are  filled  witii  OMnkeys,  squirrels,  doves,  and 
parrots.  The  oxen  are  esteemed  the  finest  in  India :  **  they  are  perfectly 
white^  with  black  horns,  a  skin  ddicately  soft,  and  eym  rivalting  those  of 
the  antelope  in  brilliant  Instrs.'*  Some  of  those  reared  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  are  noble  animals,  and  will  travel,  yoked  to  a  hackery, 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day. 

Aliincdabad,'\  "  The  imperial  city  of  Ahniedabad,"  says  Forbes,  "  is 
built  on  the  bauks  of  the  Sabermatty,  which  washes  its  western  walls. 
From  being  formerly  one  of  the  largest  capitals  in  the  east,  it  is  now  only 
fire  miles  end  three  quartern  in  circnmferenoe,  suironnded  by  a  high  wall 
with  irregular  towers  every  50  yards :  there  are  twelve  prbc^  galea  and 
several  smaller  sally-ports.  Ahmedabad  was  built  in  the  year  iiS6,  by 
Sultan  Ahmed  Sliah,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  town,  la  its  grsatest 
splendour,  it  extended,  with  the  suburbs,  27  miles  in  circumference. 
Thevenot,  who  visited  it  in  the  17th  century,  says,  it  was  then  seven 
leagues ;  nn<l  the  Ayeen  Akbery  thus  describes  it  : — *  There  are  two 
forts,  ou  the  uutbide  of  which  is  the  town :  it  formerly  consisted  of  3(i0 
jjooroi  m  quarters ;  but  only  eighty-four  are  now  in  a  fionrisbing  oondl* 
tkm.  In  these  are  a  thousand  mosques,  each  havmg  two  large  nunssets^ 
and  many  wondeilnt  inseriptionsu    On  every  skle,  nodding  nrinarsts,  dd< 
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Mfing  {>alace9,  and  mouldering  lywduflti^  iadiQiie  IIm  former  niagnifi- 

cence  of  the  city.  Much  of  the  eparo  even  within  the  walls  is  now 
covered  with  ruins,  or  appropriated  to  coru-fields  and  fruit-gardens.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  broad,  but  not  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  as  montioned 
by  IVIandelsloe  and  other  travellers,  neither  are  they  pave<I.  I'he  trium- 
pbal  arches,  or  three  united  gates,  iu  the  three  principal  streets,  with  the 
grand  entnmoe  to  the  dwbar,  stSl  lemdn.  The  mosques  and  palaces  of 
the  Feteae  ttitt  give  endeaee  of  tfamr  original  magnifiemoe.  The  itieets 
were  apedbne  and  regular ;  the  tempiea,  aqnedoets,  foontahis,  cannm- 
seraisy  and  eovrte  ef  justice,  welWrranged.  Yon  now  behold  the  most 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  Mogul  splendour  and  Mahratta  barbarism  ;  a 
noble  cupola,  overshadowing  hovels  of  mud  ;  small  windows,  ill-fashioned 
doors,  and  dirty  cells,  introduced  under  a  superb  portico ;  a  marble  cor- 
ridor, tilled  up  with  ckoolas  or  cooking-places,  composed  of  nnul,  cow- 
dung,  and  uiihurned  bricks.  Sultan  Ahmed  enriched  tlic  city  with  a 
lariety  of  public  stmctnres,  eepedally  a  magnificent  .AiiiiiRa  Mesjed,  It 
Blanda  b  the  centra  ef  the  dtjyaderaed  with  two  tofty  ■linarets,  elegantly 
jmportioned  and  richly  deoonlBd.^  The  ftmner  eoaseqiienoe  of  Ahme- 
dabad  may  be  aaoiitained  from  its  being  one  of  the  four  eities  where  the 
emperor  Akbar  permitted  gold  to  be  coined ;  the  other  three  allowed  that 
distinguished  privilege,  were  Agra,  Caobul,  and  the  capital  of  Bengal. 
Ten  cities  were  indulged  with  a  royal  mint  for  silver ;  and  in  twenty-eight, 
they  coined  a  copper  currency.  Not  far  froni  the  city  wall  is  a  beautiful 
lake,  called  KukarcUy  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  lined  with  hewn 
stone  and  a  flight  of  steps  all  ronod.  The  four  entrances,  which  were, 
probably,  fanoetly  approached  throngh  sveanea  of  the  red  lamarind-tree, 
are  adoraed  with  cupolas  supported  by  pillara.  In  the  centre  it  an  island 
with  a  anmrner  pabwe  and  gardena»  ahadbd  hy  the  fed  taaaarind.  Ahridgcr 

*^  From  th(>  Kummit,  you  command  an  extensive  view  of  Ahmedabad  and  the  Saber- 
matty,  winding  through  a  wide  campaipn.     The  domes  are  supported  by  loft^ 
column*,  Tegiilarly  disposed,  but  too  nmcli  crowded:  the  concfive  of  these  cupolas  is 
richly  ornamented  -whUk  mctaalc  and  fretwork.    The  portal  oon^Mpopda  to  the  rest  of 
thiR  stupendous  fabric,  and  the  pAvement  la  of  the  ihrast  narble.  Thia  moeque  ooini- 
the  western  side  <tf  a  largf  ^njuare,  in  thp  cfutre  of  which  is  a  marl>l<^  luisiii  and 
buntain ;  the  other  aides  are  surrounded  with  a  corridor  of  elegant  columns,  forming 
a  dolater,  IIm  interior  wtlls  sod  soniees  of  "wklA  tan  flvnamcntsd  with  aentenees 
from  tho  koran,  emblazoned  in  a  beautiful  manner.    iA  ii  uncommon  degree  of  Rolfni- 
nity  characterisea  this  jumma  mesjed.    Grandeur  and  simplicity  unite,  and  fiU  the 
miiMl  wfth  rBTSfgptial  sw«.   The  moat  ranarltable  drenmstanee  altachine  to  tills 
mosaue,  in  thi-  vibration  produced  in  the  minarets  risinjf  from  the  centre  of  the  bidld* 
ing,  by  a  slight  exertion  of  force  at  the  arch  of  the  uyueT  gallery.    Many  theories  hare 
hsen  suggested  to  account  for  thia,  but  thev  all  fail  of  affording  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  this  architectural  phenomenon  ;  which  is  still  further  involved  in  doubt  by  tho 
circumstance  of  one  minaret  partaking  of  the  motion  of  the  other,  although  there  is  no 
pereeptible  agitation  of  the  part  connecting  the  two  oa  the  roof  of  the^  building.  This 
Deautiful  building  has  been  much  injured  by  a  recent  earthquake.    Near  it  is  a  grand 
mausoleum  in  memory  of  Sultau  Ahmed  and  two  of  his  sons.    Beyoud  it  is  the 
eemeterv  of  ^e  sultanas,  nrincesaes,  and  fimiurite  officers  9i  the  hsninu    No  4oiaes 
or  temples  rover  their  marble  tombs  ;  they  are  nhaded  by  rypresseii  and  pomegranates, 
surrounded  with  flowering  shrubs.    The  mosque  built  bv  Sujaat  Khan,  though  less 
sasgBMkent,  is  more  elegant  than  Sultan  Ahmed's ;  the  columns  and  arches  are  finely 
proportioned,  and  the  whole  stnictnre,  of  the  purest  white  marble,  sarroaaded  wita 
the  dark  foliage  and  glowing  scarlet  bloawnns  or  the  pomegranate,  had  an  unoomnion 
effect.    The  precincts  contain  a  handsome  mauftolenm  in  memory  of  thr  foimder,  and 
a  fountain  of  eacccllent  water ;  near  thia  ia  the  falling  palace  of  thia  benevolent  noble, 
man,  once  •  saniiytnoita  edlflee,  now  an  eaetenshre  rain.  The  iTory  Moaque,  although 
built  of  white  marble,  has  nbtidned  that  distinction  from  being  curiously  lined  with 
Ivory  snd  inlaid  with  a  profusion  of  gems,  to  imitate  natural  flowers,  bordered  by  a 
direr  foliage  on  niother<«f-pearL  One  of  the  principal  mosqiMS  was  nmeriy  a  H1a> 
doo  temple.    'ITie  zealous  Aurungzebe  converted  it  into  a  muijfd,  and  otdsisd  acOW 
io  be  killed  thare^  ia  order  to  prevent  the  Hindoos  from  erer  entering  it. 
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of  forty-eight  arches  formed  a  communication  with  the  island,  which,  like 
all  the  surroundiog  oruaiiients,  is  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  At  Sercaze, 
a  aacnd  place  five  milee  horn  AhmMtmA,  is  a  very  grand  mutfed,  said  te 
be  an  oacl  imitation  of  tiie  temple  al  Mecca:  it  aleo  contains  a  complete 

model  of  the.  Kaaba.  Among  dlier  excursions,  says  Forbes,  whose  de- 
scription we  are  abridging,  we  spent  a  delightful  day  at  Shah  Baug,  the 
royal  garden,  a  summer-place  two  miles  from  the  city,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sabermatty.  Although  built  nearly  200  years  before, 
by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  when  viceroy  of  Gujerat,  it  was  still  in  excellent 
repair.  The  saloon  was  a  fine  room,  the  wall  covered  with  shdl  ckunam^ 
a  white  stucco  polished  like  the  finest  alahister,  and  the  ceiling  painted  in 
small  compartments  with  much  taste.  The  angular  rocessee  lesd  to  eight 
email  octagon  rooms,  four  below,  and  as  many  above,  with  separate  stairs 
to  each ;  they  are  finished  in  the  same  style  as  the  saloon,  the  walU  like 
alabaster,  and  the  ceiling  neatly  embossed.  The  flat  roof  commands  an 
extensive  prospect ;  the  substi-uctions  form  a  cool  reti'eat  under  the  saloon 
and  a  surrounding  platform,  ornamented  with  small  canals  and  fountains ; 
they  are  on  a  level  with  the  flower-garden,  which  reached  to  the  river. 
The  park  and  pleasure-groonds  extended  fimn  the  palace  to  the  city  gatea: 
they  were  endosed  by  a  high  walli  now  in  nuns.  Little  of  the  gardena 
remains,  ezc^t  broken  fonntaias»  aqneducts,  and  a  few  trees ;  some  of 
foreign  appearance.  The  zenana,  or  sultana's  palace,  was  situated  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  royal  mansion,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sabermatty,  with 
separate  gardens,  baths,  and  fountains.  The  apartments  for  the  officers 
and  attendants  of  the  court  were  still  further  detached.  It  now  exhibits 
a  scene  of  solitude  and  ruin,  except  the  palace  itself.  The  princely  gar- 
dens still  boast  of  some  noble  cypresses,  cedars,  palmetoe,  sandal,  and 
cassia-trees,  with  mango,  tamarind,  and  spreading  fruit-trees.  Ahmedabad 
contmued  to  he  the  residence  of  the  Mogul  governors  till  about  the  year 
1732,  when  the  province  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas.  Tlie  nabob 
fled  to  Cambay,  and  was  permitted  to  retain  a  small  territory  on  payment 
of  the  choul  or  tribute.  Ahmedabad  remained  in  possession  of  tlie  Mali- 
rattas  till  1779,  when  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British  force  under 
general  Goddard.  At  the  peace  of  1783,  it  was,  however,  restored  to  the 
peishwa  with  the  reeervation  of  the  Guikowar*s  privileges ;  an  arrangement 
productive  of  an  endless  series  of  disputes  and  disorders,  which  terminated 
only  with  the  destruction  of  the  peishwa's  power.  In  1812,  Ahmedabad 
was  visited  by  a  pestilence,  which  completed  its  misfortunes  by  carrying 
off"  nearly  half  the  population,  estimated  by  the  Baroda  resident  at  200,000 
pei-sons.  Its  distance  from  Bombay  is  (by  the  dak  road)  321  miles;  from 
Pooua,  389;  from  Delhi  610  ;  from  Calcutta  by  Oojein,  1234. 

If.    THE  CENTRAL  PART  OF  INDIA  PROPBR. 

7th.  MuLWAR.]  The  large  province  of  Mslwah,  Malma,  or  Mahva,  is 

situated  principally  between  the  ■22d  and  25th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ajmeer  and  Agra;  on  the  E.  by  Allahabad 
and  Gundwana ;  on  the  S.  by  Candeish  and  Berar ;  and  on  tlie  W.  by  Gu- 
jerat and  Ajmeer.  Its  length  may  be  estimated  at  220  miles,  and  average 
breadth  150.  Malwah  Proper  is  a  central  elevated  plateau  of  more  re- 
stricted boundaries.  The  soil  is  a  loose,  rich,  black  loam.  Its  most  im- 
portant production  is  opium,  fHdcb  is  paidcularly  esteemed  by  the  Chineae, 
Hie  Malwah  grapee  are  likewise  of  superior  quality.  Provisions  have  al- 
ways been  pkntifol  here,  notwithstanding  the  destructive  ravifes  of  the 
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Pindaries.  The  Bheels  of  Mal^h  are  quite  a  distinct  race  from  any 
other  Indian  tribe.  They  are  of  diminutive  statwe,  but  active  habits.  The 
proportion  of  Mahommedans  to  Hindoos  is  as  1  to  21.  The  Malwa  lan- 
guage is  related  to  the  Bengalese  and  Sanscrit ;  Persian  is  taught  in  some 
parts. — Malwa  was  rendered  tributary  to  Delhi  in  the  13th  century.  In 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  it  seems  to  have  had  independent  rulers, 
whose  capital  was  Mandhoo.  In  1732,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  but  the  ancient  grassias  or  landholders  still  retained  strong- 
holds over  the  province.  The  banditti,  afterwards  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  Pindaries ^  originated  in  this  province.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  British  resident  is  IndorCy  a  small  city,  of  modern  date. 

8th.  Rajpootana  or  Ajmeer.]  The  limits  of  this  vast  province  are  ex- 
tremely indeterminate.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Mooltan,  Lahore,  and 
Delhi ;  on  the  E.  by  Delhi  and  Agra  ;  on  the  S.  by  Malwah  and  Gujerat ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Sinde  and  Mooltan.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  may  be 
estimated  at  350  miles,  by  200  in  average  breadth.  It  is  occasionally 
named  Marwar,  Its  general  appearance  is  desert  and  sterile.  The  last 
100  miles,  betwixt  Uahawelpoor  and  the  western  frontier  of  the  Sheka- 
wutty  country,  is  wholly  destitute  of  water,  vegetation,  and  inhabitants.  In 
some  parts  this  desert  tract  is  400  miles  in  breadth ;  on  the  N.  it  reaches 
to  the  frontier  of  Chinaub  ;  on  the  E.  to  the  cultivated  plains  of  Delhi  and 
Agra ;  on  the  S.  it  extends  to  the  Runn.  A  few  wretched  villages  here  and 
there  occur  throughout  this  dreary  tract.  The  soil  of  the  whole  province 
is  remarkably  saline.  Towards  the  S.  large  mountainous  tracts  occur.  The 
three  grand  divisions  of  Rajpootana  are :  1.  Odeypoor  or  Netoar,  its  princes 
in  hist4)ry  being  the  ranas  of  Chitore  ;  2.  Joudpoor  or  Marwar,  governed 
by  the  Rhatore  rajah  ;  3.  Jeypoor,  Jyenagur,  or  Amhher,  The  rajahs  of 
Ajmeer  are  mentioned  so  early  as  A.  D.  1008.  In  1193,  their  country 
was  conquered  by  Mahommed,  the  first  Gauride  sovereign  in  India.  In 
1748,  its  chiefs  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Delhi  emperors.  The 
rajah  of  Bicanere  is  probably  the  least  important  of  the  five  princes  of 
Rajpootana.  These  Rajpoot  chiefs  unceiu>ingly  harassed  and  devastated  this 
province  by  their  broils,  till  1818,  when  the  I3riti8h  regime  was  introduced 
into  this  country.  The  principal  towns  are  Jeypoor,  Joudpoory  Odeypoor, 
Ajmeer,  Neemutch,  Kotah,  Boondee,  Chitore,  Shapoorah,  Bicanere, 
and  Jesselmere, 

Chitore.']  Chitore  would  be  called  in  England  a  tolerably  large  market 
town.  The  population  are  chiefly  weavers,  and  dealers  in  grain.  It  has 
declined  since  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Odeypoor. 

Odeypoor.']  This  town,  on  its  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Maharattas,  received  an  immediate  accession  of  several  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  is  now  rising  rapidly  under  the  protection  of  tlie  British 
government. 

III.  THE  GANOETIC  PART  OF  INDIA  PROPER. 

9th.  Delhi. 3  This  extensive  province  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
northern  part  of  Hindostan,  from  the  central  desert  to  the  hilly  countries 
on  the  £.  From  N.  to  S.  it  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  28^  to 
31^  N.  lat. ;  and  its  extreme  dimensions  are  about  240  by  200  miles.  On 
the  N.  the  Sutledje  sepaintes  it  from  Lahore,  and  the  hills  from  the  moun- 
tain states.  On  the  N.E.  the  Cali  branch  of  the  Gogra  separates  it  from 
Kepaul,  and  the  Oude  forms  "'nder  of  the  eastern  boundary.  Agra 

d  AjmPtT  bound  it  on  '  Ajmeer  an<l  Lahore  on  the  W. 
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The  general  slope  of  the  province  of  Delhi  is  to  the  S.,  heiner  that  of  the 
becis  of  the  Ganges  and  Juninah,  hy  which  it  is  traversed.  Aridity  is  the 
character  of  the  whole  province ;  and  the  importance  of  water-conduit«  i» 
80  obvious  here,  that  the  British  goveniment  has  expended  large  auins 
in  restoring  the  ancient  water-Iinefl  and  coDstructiiig  new  ones.  The  re* 
■toiitioii  M  tiie  dual  of  AH  Merdaa  Kim  is  liie  meat  magnifioeiit  imder- 
ttiking  of  this  land.  It  extends  from  the  Jnmnah,  opposite  Knrnaiii,  to  DdU 
a  direct  dtstinee  of  100,  and  an  actoal  distance  bjrwnterof  180  miles,  nnd 
was  completed  in  May,  1820,  at  an  expense  of  222,805  rupees.  The  re* 
itoiation  of  another  canal  separating  from  that  of  Delhi,  a  little  below 
Kvmalu,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bicanere,  and  of  the  ercat  Doab  canal,  which 
separates  from  the  Juirinah  a  few  miles  below  where  that  river  issues  from 
the  northern  mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles,  again  joins 
it  nearly  opposite  to  Delhi,  has  been  likewise  effected.  The  population  of 
Delhi  is  a  mixture  of  Hindoos,  Maliommedans,  and  Seiks.  The  principal 
towns  are  Delhi,  BareUiy,  PHlibeeij  Shadjelumpoor,  Rampoory  Memdm- 
bad,  Memi,  Ambahlak,  Sirkmd. 

City  of  DtJhi^  Itie  ancient  capital  of  the  Fatan  and  Mogul  empfaes 
is  situated  upon  a  rocky  ridge,  above  1 20  feet  in  height,  close  to  the  river 
.Tumnah,  in  28*  41'  N.  let.  and  IT  5'  £.  long.  Hie  inhabited  part  of 
Delhi — for  the  niins,"  says  Bishop  Heber,  "  extend  over  a  surface  as  large 
as  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark — is  about  7  miles  in  circuit, 
seated  on  a  rocky  range  of  hills,  and  surrounded  with  an  embattled  wall, 
which  the  English  government  have  put  into  repair,  and  are  now  engag»Hi 
in  strengthening  with  bastions,  a  moat,  and  a  regular  glacis.  The  bouj^ 
within  are,  many  of  them,  large  and  high.  There  are  a  great  nomber  of 
moiqnes  with  high  minarets  and  gilded  domes,  and,  abore  all,  are  eeen  tbe 
palace,  a  very  high  and  extensive  cluster  of  goduc  towen  and  batdements, 
and  the  Jumma-Musjeedy  the  laigest  and  handsomest  place  of  Mussulman 
worship  in  India.  The  chief  material  of  all  these  fine  buildinga  is  red 
granite,  of  a  very  agreeable  though  solemn  colour,  inlaid,  in  some  of  the 
ornamental  parts,  with  white  marble  ;  and  the  general  style  of  building  is 
of  a  simple  and  impressive  character,  which  reminded  me  in  many  respects 
of  Carnarvon.  It  far  exceeds  any  thing  at  Moscow.  The  Jumna,  like 
the  other  great  rivers  of  this  country,  overflows,  during  the  rains,  a  wide 
extent ;  but,  unlike  the  Ganges,  does  not  confer  fertliity*  ■  In  tins  part  of 
its  course,  it  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  nation,  extensive  beda  of 
which  abinmd  m  all  the  neigbbourhood,  that  its  waters  destroy^  instead  of 
promoting  vegetation ;  and  die  whole  space  between  the  high  banks  and 
the  river,  in  its  preient  low  state,  is  a  loose  and  perfectly  barren  sand,  like 
that  of  the  sea-ehore.  From  the  gate  of  Agra  to  Humaifton's  tomb,  is  a 
very  awful  scene  of  desolation  ;  ruins  after  ruins,  tombs  after  tombs,  frag- 
ments of  brick-work,  free-stone,  granite,  and  marble,  scattered  every  where 
over  a  soil  naturally  rocky  and  barren,  withtmt  cultivation,  except  in  one 
or  two  small  spots,  and  without  a  single  tree.  I  was  reminded  of  Catia  in 
the  Crimea ;  but  this  was  Cafik  on  the  scale  of  London,  with  the  wratdied 
fragments  of  a  magni^cenoe  such  as  London  itself  cannot  boast.  Tlie 
ruins  rmdly.  extended  as  fiff  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  our  track  wowmI 
among  them  all  the  way.  This  was  the  seat  of  old  Delhi,  as  founded  by 
the  Patan  kings  on  the  ruins  of  the  still  larger  Hindoo  city  of  Indraput^ 
which  lay  chiefly  in  a  western  direction.  When  the  present  city,  which  is 
certainly  in  a  more  advantageous  situation,  was  founded  by  the  empen>r 
Shahjehau,  he  removed  many  of  its  inhabitants  thither ;  most  of  Uie  r«bt 
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followed,  to  be  near  the  palace  and  the  principal  markets ;  and  as,  during 
the  Mahratta  government,  there  was  no  sleeping  in  a  safe  Hkin  without  the 
walls,  old  Delhi  was  soon  entirely  abandoned.    The  ofiicial  name  of  the 

present  city  is  Shahjehan-poor,  '  city  of  the  kini?  of  the  world  !'  hut  the 
name  of  Delhi  is  always  used  in  conversation,  and  in  every  writing  but 
those  which  are  immediately  offered  to  the  emperor's  eye."    Within  the 
modern  city,  the  Jumma-Mustjeed^  or  great  Mohammedan  cathedral,  was 
hegiin  by  Shahjelian  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  completed  in  the 
tenth,  at  an  expense  of  10  laks  of  nipees.    The  site  judiciously  chosen 
for  it,  is  a  small  rocky  eminence,  which  has  been  8caq)ed  on  purpose.  The 
ascent  to  it  is  by  a  flight  of  thirty-five  stone  steps,  through  a  handsome 
gateway  of  red  stone,  the  doors  of  which  are  covered  with  plates  of 
wrought  brass.    The  terrace  on  which  the  mos(|ue  is  built,  is  a  square  of 
about  1,400  yards,  paved  with  red  stone,  an<l  surrounded  with  an  arched 
colonnade  of  the  same  materials,  with  octagon  pavilions  at  convenient  dis- 
tances.   In  the  centre  is  a  large  marble  reservoir,  with  some  small  foun- 
tains, supplied  by  machinpry  from  the  canal.    From  this  court  is  obtained 
a  commanding  view  of  the  whole  city.    On  its  western  side,  and  rising 
another  flight  of  steps,  is  the  mosque  itself,  which  is  entered  by  three  noble 
gothic  arches,  surmounted  with  three  magnificent  domes  of  white  marble, 
intersected  by  black  stripes,  and  crowned  with  cuUises,  richly  gilt.    At  the 
flanks,  are  two  minarets,  of  black  marble  and  red  stone  alternately,  rising 
to  the  height  of  130  feet.    Each  of  these  minarets  has  three  projecting 
gjilleries  of  white  marble,  and  their  sunmiits  are  crowned  with  light  octa- 
gon pavilions  of  the  same.    The  mosque  is  of  an  oblong  form,  261  feet 
in  length.    The  whole  front  is  coated  with  large  slabs  of  beautiful  white 
marble;  and  along  the  cornice  are  ten  compartments,  (4-  feet  long  by  2^,) 
which  are  inlaid  with  Arabic  inscriptions  in  black  marble.    The  interior  is 
pa  veil  throughout  with  large  flags  of  white  marble,  decorated  with  a  black 
border,  and  is  wonderfully  beautiful  and  delicate.    The  walls  and  roof  are 
also  lined  with  plain  white  marble.     Near  the  kihla  is  a  handsome  nlehe 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  frieze-work.    Close  to  this  is  a  miviher  or 
pulpit  of  marble,  having  an  ascent  of  four  steps.    The  ascent  to  the  mi- 
narets is  by  a  winding  staircase  of  ISO  steps  of  red  stone.    Bishop  Heber 
thought  the  ornamental  architecture  of  this  mosque  less  florid,  and  the  ge- 
neral efl'ect  less  picturesque,  than  tlie  splendid  gi'oupe  of  the  Imambaurah 
aiid  its  accompaniments  at  Lucknow ;  but  its  situation  is  far  more  com- 
manding, and  the  size,  solidity,  and  rich  materials  of  the  edifice  impressed 
)iim  more  than  any  thing  of  the  sort  he  had  seen  in  India.    It  is  in  excel- 
lent repair,  the  British  government  having  made  a  grant  for  this  purpose. 
The  moilern  city  contains  many  good  houses,  chiefly  brick.    The  streets 
are  in  general  narrow,  as  in  otlier  Eastern  cities ;  but  the  ]>rincipal  ones, 
Bishop  Heber  says,  are  really  wide,  handsome,  and,  for  an  Asiatic  city, 
remarkably  cleanly,  and  the  bazars  have  a  good  appearance.    The  impe- 
rial palace,  built  by  Shahjehan,  is  of  red  granite,  and  surrounded  with  a 
deep  moat.    The  wall  on  one  side  is  nearly  GO  feet  high,  embattled  and 
macliicoliated,  with  small  roun<i  towers  and  two  noble  gateways.    It  is  a 
place  of  no  strength,  the  walls  being  adapte<l  only  for  bow^nd  iun>v\^,  or 
musketry;  "  but,  as  a  kingly  residence,"  Hishop  lleh 
of  the  noblest  that  I  have  seen.    It  far  surpae 
ijot  think  that,  except  in  tlh!  durability  of  its. 
Sentries  in  red  coats  (sepoys  of  the  Com  pan* 
exterior ;  but  the  internal  duties,  and,  im 
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Delhi,  are  performed  by  the  two  provincial  battalions  raised  io  the  eniperoff*8 
name,  and  noounally  vncler  lib  orden*  Theae  ara  dildplked  pretty  nracb 
like  Enropeans,  bat  nave  matehlock-gnns  and  the  Orient  dresa ;  and  tbeir 

CiMDmanding-officer,  captain  Grant,  of  the  Company^a  aervice,  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  domestics  of  the  Mogul,  and  lias  apattaents  in  his  palace." 
At  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  city  stands  the  famous  observatory,  built  in 
the  third  year  of  Mahommed  Shah  by  Jye  Singh,  rajah  of  Jyepoor.  But 
tlie  object  which  has  excited  the  mont  admiration  is  t!»e  Cuttub  minar, 
which  stands  in  a  village  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Delhi.  It  is  a  round  tower 
rising  from  a  polygon  of  27  sides,  in  five  stages,  gradually  diminishing  io 
dmunlerence,  to  the  height  of  S42  leet.  The  kmeal  atage,  (90  feet  in 
height,)  is  Anted  into  97  semi-cylindrical  and  angular  divisions,  inacrihed, 
fak  a  very  ancient  Arabic  character,  with  sentences  from  the  lun^n.  The 
second  stage  is  composed  snnpiy  of  semi- cylindrical  fluttng,  and  rises  50 
feet.  The  third  of  40  feet,  consists  of  only  angular  divisions.  Thus  far, 
the  ])illar  is  of  an  exceedingly  fine  red  granite.  The  fourth  stage,  rising 
23  feet,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  of  very  fine  white  marble,  the  blocks 
being  rounded  to  au  even  surface.  Between  each  of  the  stages,  a  balcony 
mos  round  the  pillar,  supported  upon  large  stone  brackets ;  these  i4>pear 
to  have  been  designed  chiefly  for  oroament,  bnt  hattlenenti  have  been 
erected  npon  them,  as  if  to  prevent  thoae  who  might  go  into  then  from 
falling.  A  majestic  cupola  crowns  the  whole,  springing  from  four  arcadea 
of  red  granite.  A  spiral  staircase  of  384  steps  leads  to  the  MUWit*  It 
is  really,"  says  Bishop  Ileber,  "  the  finest  tower  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
must,  wlien  its  spire  was  complete,  have  been  still  more  beautiful.  The 
remaining  j^eat  arches  of  the  principal  mosque,  with  their  granite  pillars, 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  florid  Cufic  character,  are  as  fine,  in  their 
way,  as  any  of  the  detaili  of  Ymk  Bffinater.  In  front  of  the  principal  of 
theae  great  archea  is  a  metal  pilhur,  like  that  in  Ffaroae  Shah*a  caitie,  and 
several  other  vamaini  of  a  Hindoo  palace  and  temple,  more  aadent  than 
the  foundation  of  th(>  minar,  and  which  I  should  have  thought  striking,  if 
they  had  not  been  in  such  a  neighbourhood.  A  multitude  of  ruined 
mosques,  tombs,  serais,  8tc.  are  packed  close  round,  mostly  in  the  Patau 
style  of  architecture,  and  some  of  them  very  fine.  One,  more  particularly, 
on  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  battlements  and  towers,  struck 
me  as  peculiai*ly  suited,  by  its  solid  and  simple  architecture,  to  its  blended 
diaiacter,  in  itself  very  appropriate  to  the  religion  of  Islam,  of  fortress, 
toml^  and  temple.  These  Pitana  hmh  like  gianta,  and  finished  their  woik 
like  jewellers ;  yet,  the  ornaments,  florid  as  Aey  are  in  their  proper  plaees, 
are  never  thrown  away,  or  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  geneial  eevere  and 
solemn  character  of  their  edifices.  The  palace  of  the  present  imperial 
family  is  at  some  little  di«<tance  behind  these  remains.  It  is  a  large  but 
paltiy  buildinyr,  in  a  bad  style  of  Italian  architecture,  and  with  a  public 
road  actuiiUy  leading  through  its  court-yard.  The  staircase  within  tlie 
great  miyiar,  is  very  good,  except  the  uppermost  story  of  all,  which  is 
ruinous  and  difhcult  of  access.  I  went  up,  however,  and  was  rewarded 
by  a  venr  eztenrnve  view,  from  a  height  of  840  feet,  of  Delhi,  the  conne 
of  the  Jnmna  for  many  mflea,  and  die  mina  of  Toghlikabad,  another 
giantly  Patan  foundation,  which  lay  to  the  S.W."  The  popttlaliOB  of 
Delhi,  which,  in  the  time  of  Arungzebe,  is  said  to  liave  amomited  to 
8,000,000,  is  now  supposed  to  he  below  a  tenth  of  that  number. 

10th.  Agra. 3     Agra  is  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  Delhi;  on  tlie  E.  by 
Oude  and  Allahabad ;  on  the  S.  by  Malwaii ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Ajmeer. 
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There  are  tlvM  nitiinl  dtflnou  of  thb  fiofiiieet       Uf,  a  tort  of  ttUo- 

lud  lying  to  the  E.  of  Ajmeor,  and  having  the  Jmnnah  on  the  E.,  and  the 
Chombul  on  the  Sn<— 8^  ft  ti>Ily  country  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  Chambtt]» 
— Sdf  the  Doab  between  the  Januiah  and  the  Ganges.  This  province 
holds  a  sort  of  middle  place  between  the  arid  steriliiy  of  Ajmeer  and  the 
extreme  fertility  of  the  Gangetic  plain.  It  exports  indigo,  cotton,  and 
sugar.  The  chief  places  are  Agra,  Alvar,  the  capital  of  the  Macherry 
rajah,  BhurtpooVy  the  capital  of  the  Jauts,  I^eeg^  Mathura^  Gualior,  and 
Narwar.  The  natives  are,  in  general,  a  handsome  robost  race,  a  miztnra 
of  Hmdoos  and  MahoamiedaBi.  The  hmgnage  of  oommon  interconne  ia 
die  Hmdostany.  After  the  Mahoounedaii  invaaioii,  Agia  fbUowed  the  fiM 

of  Delhi. 

Ctfy  Agra,']  The  city  of  Agra  stands  on  the  S.W.  hank  of  the 
Jumna,  about  137  miles'  travelling  distance  from  Delhi.  By  far  the  p-eater 
part  of  it  19  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  population  does  not  exceed 
60,000  souIh.  Of  its  present  appearance  Bishop  Ileber  gives  the  follow- 
ing description :  The  city  is  large^  old,  and  ruinous,  with  little  to  attract 
•ttentioD,  beyond  ^t  pictoresqae  mixtare  of  booses,  haleonies,  projecting 
roeih,  and  groupes  of  people  in  the  Easteni  dress,  whicli  is  common  to  aU 
bdSan  towns.  The  fort  ia  large  and  ancient^  soirounded  with  high 
walls  and  towers  of  red  stone,  which  oomBMind  some  noble  views  of  Ae 
city,  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  windings  of  the  Jamna.  The  principal 
sights,  however,  which  it  contains,  are,  the  Motee-Musfeed,  a  beautiful 
mosque  of  white  marble,  carved  with  exquisite  simplicity  and  elegance ; 
and  the  palace  built  by  Acbar,  in  a  g^eat  degree  of  the  same  material,  and 
containing  some  noUe  roomsi  now  sadly  disfigvred  and  deatroyed  by  ne- 
glect, and  by  being  used  as  wafehonsee,  annories,  offices,  and  lodging- 
looBM  for  the  gmrison.  The  bdl,  now  iiaed  as  the  dSnDONMHitim,  or  pub- 
lic court  of  justice,  is  a  splendid  edifice,  supported  by  pillars  and  archea 
of  white  marble,  as  large  and  more  nobly  simple  than  that  of  Delhi.  The 
oiTiaments,  carving,  and  mosaic  of  the  smaller  apartments,  in  which  was 
formerly  the  zennanah,  are  equal  or  superior  to  any  thing  which  is  de- 
scribed as  found  in  the  Alhambra.  The  view  from  these  rooms  is  very 
fine,  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  some,  adapted  for  the  hut  winds,  from 
which  light  is  enefolly  eichided.  This  snite  is  lined  with  small  minora  in 
foatastic  ftames ;  a  cascade  of  water,  also  anrrounded  with  has 
been  made  to  gosh  from  a  recess  at  the  upper  end,  and  marble  chaanehs 
beantifally  inlaid  with  camelions,  agates,  and  jasper,  convey  the  stream  to 
every  side  of  the  apartment."  But  the  most  remarkable  edifice  in  Agra  is 
the  celebrated  mausoleum  called  the  Tai,  or  Tnuje-Mahal,  erected  by 
Shah  Jehan,  grandson  of  Acbar,  in  honour  of  his  favourite  queen.  "  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt" — says  a  recent  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Gazette — "  may 
overwhelm  the  mind  with  their  stupendous  magnitude  and  mysterious  an- 
tiquity,— the  caires  of  Ellora,  with  theur  aabailt  temple  of  Kylas,  canred 
from  the  solid  mouitain-block  where  it  stands,  may  well  astonish  as  with 
the  proof  of  what  asighty  undertakioga  hnman  labour  and  art  are  capaUa 
of  Meeting,  when  propelled  by  the  impulse  of  religious  enthottaam*— aod 
the  glorious  St  Peter's  may  overawe  and  delight  with  its  magnificent  and 
harmonious  combination  of  sublimity  and  beauty ; — but  the  marble  tomb 
of  the  lovely  TaJ-Muhui,  different  from  all,  and  incomparable  with  any, 
lifts  its  snowy  domes  and  stately  minarets  in  *  elo(ju4»nt  proportions,'  into 
the  blue  sky,  the  unparalleled  tomb  of  an  unpai*alleled  princess.  To  at- 
tempt a  deecripcioii  woald  be  to  *  deacribe  the  indescribable.'   There  are 
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Bome  things  who««  perfec^tions  aro  only  to  be  felt,  as  there  ire  eome  feA" 
ingB  wliich  are  only  to  be  imagined.  Language  is  poor»  and  art  too  im- 
perfect here;  ihe  painter's  skill  and  the  poet's  pen  have  alike  been  foiled 
before  this  lovely  and  inimitable  mouuraenti  where  all  that  the  imagina- 
tion conceives  of  pure  and  cbaate,  of  delicate  and  beautifult  is  G0fieentre<I 
and  embodied.  Its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  .lumna  is  peculiarly 
striking, — commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  massive  and  majestic  fort,  and 
overlooking  on  every  side,  the  innumerable  ruins  of  palaces,  tombs,  and 
mosques,  which  were  yet  in  their  splendour  when  the  Taj  was  built. 
Even  at  Rome  there  cannot  be  more  immerous  remains  than  there  are  ai 
Agra.  The  deep  ravines  which  intersect  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  aud 
aeveral  low  hills  which  are  here  and  there  distingnishahle,  all  appear  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  mine  of  snooessive  cities;  hut  while  all  has 
cmmhled  or  is  passing  away, — while  empires,  like  palaces,  have  been  over- 
thrown,—the  Taj  still  stands  in  all  its  pristine  beauty  and  brightnese,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  decayed  skeleton  of  the  city  around  it,  like  some  spirit 
watching  over  the  mouldering  body  it  had  loved."  Of  this  surpassini? 
structure  Bisliop  Hebcr  says  :  "  After  hearin<(  its  praises  ever  since  I  liad 
been  in  India,  its  beauty  exceeded,  rather  than  fell  short  of  my  expecta- 
tions. There  was  much,  indeed,  which  I  was  not  prepared  fur.  The  sur- 
rounding garden,  which,  as  well  as  the  Tij  itself,  is  kept  in  excellent  or- 
der by  govenunent,  with  its  marble  fountain^  heautiml  cypresses,  and 
odier  trees,  and  profusion  of  flowering  shrubs,  contrasts  very  finely  with 
the  white  marble  of  which  ihe  tomb  itself  is  composed,  and  takes  oS,  by 
partially  concealing  it,  from  that  stiffness  which  belongs,  more  or  kee,  to 
every  highly-finished  building.  The  building  itself  is  raised  on  an  elevated 
terrace  of  white  and  yellow  marble,  having  at  its  angles  four  tall  minarets 
of  the  same  material.  The  Taj  contains,  as  usual,  a  central  hall,  about  as 
large  as  the  interior  of  the  Ratclifte  library,  in  whicli,  enclosed  within  a 
carved  screen  of  elaborate  tracery,  are  the  tombs  of  the  Begum  Noorjehan, 
Shah  Jehan's  beloved  wife,  to  whom  it  was  erected,  and  by  her  side,  but  a 
little  raised  above  her,  of  the  unfortonate  emperor  himielf.  Round  this 
hall  are  a  number  of  small  apartments,  corridors,  &c* ;  and  the  windows 
are  carved  in  lattices  of  the  same  white  marble  with  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  screen.  Tbe  pavement  is  in  alternate  squares  of  udiite  and, 
what  is  called  in  Europe,  sienna  marble;  the  walls,  screens,  and  tomba  are 
covered  with  flowers  and  inscriptions,  executed  in  beautiful  mosiue  of  car- 
nelions,  lazulite,  and  jasper ;  and  yet,  though  every  thing  is  finished 
like  an  ornament  for  a  drawing-room  chimney-piece,  the  general  effect  {)ro- 
duced  is  rather  solemn  and  impressive  than  gaudy.  The  parts  which  I  like 
least,  are  the  great  dome  and  the  minarets.  The  bulbous  swell  of  the  for- 
mer, I  think  clumsy ;  and  the  minarets  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  their  ha^t  and  the  beauty  of  theur  materials.  But  the  man  mast 
have  more  cntidam  than  taste  or  feeling  about  him,  who  could  allqw  such 
imperfections  to  weigh  against  the  beauttea  of  the  Tig-mahaL"****'  On 
tbe  tomba  within  the  great  chamber,"  says  a  recent  visiter,  are  inlaid  the 
most  beautiful  flowers,  formed  of  tbe  most  predoua  gMBS;  in  one  anemone 
I  counted  above  100.  The  flowers  and  leaves  are  exquisitely  shaded. 
There  is  another  noble  chamber  below  this,  and  e(jually  beautifully  inlaid, 
in  which  the  bodies  are  placed  in  tombs  fully  as  magnificent  as  those  above ; 
the  light  here  is  dim ;  the  descent  is  by  a  flight  of  marble  stairs  (but  iht 
whole  and  every  part  is  polished  white  maible) ;  while  here,  an  othcer  in 
tbe  room  above,  sung,  every  note  of  which  came  to  our  ears  with  tht:  truest 
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precision ;  never  was  such  an  echo  heard,  it  seemed  as  if  the  orgians  of  St 
Paul,  Westminster,  Yorkrainster,  and  20  others,  were  breathint?  their  soft- 
est strains,  slowly  stealing  on  us,  then  swelling,  and  becoming  louder,  till 
the  glorious  building  rebounded  and  resounded  the  divine  sounds.  It  was 
all  magic  The  whole  is  raiaed  on  a  high  platfibnn  of  white  marble,  in  the 
centre  of  a  garden,  with  WBlka,  and  neervoin  for  the  pnveet  water,  all  of 
mafble,  with  fimntaina,  and  jete-d'eaa  apaibling  throned  treee  and  flowen 
of  all  kinds,  at  lofty  and  andent  cyproai,  weeping  wilbtvs,  (nyrtles,  above 
80  feet  geraniums,  rose-trees,  and  trees  with  blossoms,  as  beautifol  and  ae 
aweet ;  finely  contrasted  with  the  date,  coctm-nut  and  areca-trees." 

1 1th.  OuDE.]  Though  small,  compared  with  some  other  of  the  Indian 
provinces,  Oude  is  a  very  valuable  and  delightful  country.  Agra  and  Delhi 
bound  it  on  the  VV.  aiui  protect  it  from  any  deleterious  influence  of  the  de- 
sert;  the  fine  Rohileand  dtstriet  of  Delhi  extends  along  the  N.W^  thehilk 
of  Ncpaul  shelter  It  on  the  N.E.,  Bahar  forms  the  S.£.  boundary,  and  Al- 
lahabad extends  along  the  S.  Its  extreme  length  is  250,  and  extreme 
hroadth  160  miles.  Where  cultivated,  Oude  furnishes  in  abundance  all 
the  vegetable  productions  of  India.  The  Hindoo  Rajpoot  inhabitants  of 
Oude,  are  a  strong,  musculai*,  and  tall  race,  of  martial  habits,  and  form  ex- 
cellent sepoys.  The  princes  of  Oude  are  very  wealthy,  and  protected  sis 
tiiey  are  by  their  alliance  with  our  government  from  all  external  alarms, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  amass  immense  treasures.  The  ancient  city  of 
Oude  is  Httle  mote  than  a  mass  of  mins. 

12th.  Allahabad.]  The  province  of  Allahabad  extends  ahontSSO  miles 
from  £.  to  W.,  and  120  from  N.  to  S.  On  the  N.  it  has  Agra  and  Oude ; 
on  the  E.  Bahar  and  Gundwana ;  on  the  S.  Gundwana ;  and  on  the  W. 
.Alalwah  and  Agra,  The  surface  of  the  province  adjacent  to  the  Ganges 
and  Jumnali  is  flat  and  veiy  productive ;  but  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  Bundel- 
cund  district,  the  country  forms  an  elevated  table-land,  diversified  with  high 
hills,  contidning  the  diamond-mines  of  Pannah.  Upon  the  whole,  AUaliabad 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  provmoes  of  Hm- 
doetaa.  Its  exports  are  sngar,  cotton,  indigo,  opiom,  saltpetre,  and  dia^ 
monds,  which  are  often  fonnd  here  of  large  size,  and  so  pure  and  free 
from  roughness  or  opacity  on  the  surface,  that  they  hardly  require  to  be  cut 
or  polished.  Tliey  are  found,  from  3  to  12  feet  deep  in  a  gravelly  soil 
around  Pannah.  The  pits  arc  not  kept  op<'n  during  tlie  whole  year,  but 
arc  filled  up  carefully  before  the  rains,  and  opened  again  about  a  month 
utter  these  are  over.  During  the  dry  season  they  remove  and  carefully 
examine  the  gravel ;  and  when  the  search  is  completed,  they  carefolly  retnni 
it  into  the  same  pits  from  which  it  was  taken,  to  be  again  examined  at  a 
ffntore  period.  The  native  miners  assert  that  the  production  of  diamonds 
is  constantly  going  on,  and  that  on  opening  agun  a  gravel  pit  which  has 
lain  undisturbed  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  they  have  precisely  the  same 
chance  of  success  as  if  they  had  opened  a  portion  that  had  never  l>efore  been 
touched.  The  population  of  tlie  province  is  in  the  proportion  of  seven 
Hindoos  to  one  ^Iahommedan.  Within  the  limits  of  Allahabad  are  many 
large  ancient  and  celebrated  towns,  snch  as  Benares,  Allahabad,  Chat* 
terpooTf  Chunar,  and  Ghagepoor, 

AUahabad.2  The  ancient  name  of  the  city  of  Allahabad  was  Prijaug: 
the  emperor  Acbar  gave  it  its  present  name.  It  stands,  says  Heber,  in, 
perhaps,  the  most  favourable  situation  which  India  affords  for  a  great  city, 
in  a  dr>'  and  healthy  soil,  on  a  triangle,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  mighty 
streams,  Gunga  and  Jumna,  with  an  easy  communication  with  Pi^^b^y 
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and  Madras,  and  capable  of  being  fortified  so  as  to  become  almost  impreg- 
nable. Bat  though  occasionally  the  residence  of  royalty,  though  generally 
inhabited  by  one  of  the  Shah-zadehs,  and  still  containing  two  or  three  fine 
ruins,  it  never  appears  to  have  been  a  great  or  magnificent  city,  and  is  now 
mm  more  dstoUrto  and  miiKMn  than  Daecm»  ksniig  obtained,  among  tfe 
mtifeB,  the  name  of  Fakeerabad,  or  the '  baggm^abode.'  It  mayt  bowevar, 
raviTe  to  some  greater  proaparitf,  ten  the  inanaaa  of  the  civU  establish- 
ment attached  to  it.  It  is  now  the  permanent  station  of  the  Sadder  Mofumil 
commission,  a  body  of  judges,  whose  office  is  the  same  with  regard  to  these 
provinces,  as  that  of  the  Sndder  Dewannee  Udawlut  is  for  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  empire.  The  necessity  for  such  a  special  court  had  become  very  great. 
The  only  considerable  buildings  or  mins  in  Allahabad  are,  the  fort,  the 
Jumna  Mosjeed,  and  the  serai  and  garden  of  Sahan  Khoaroo.  Tke  pope- 
btion,  eiohisife  of  the  garrison,  la  about  S0,000  aook. 

City  ofBemarea,^  Benares — in  Sanscrit  Varanathi — is  sitntted  upon 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  460  miles  Irom  Calenttn;  in 
SV  N.  lat.,  and  SS^  V  E.  long.  This  city  was  the  most  ancient 
seminary  of  the  Brahmins,  and  contains  a  fine  observatory  which  lias 
been  already  described.  It  has  many  magnificent  Indian  temples  and 
Mahommedan  mosques.  In  1803,  the  permanent  inhabitants,  by  enumer- 
ation, exceeded  582,000 ;  and  although  its  trade  seems  to  be  inoonsider- 
•bla»tta  wealth  is  sud  to  be  gieat;  it  ia  certainly,  says  Hebar,  the  rioheat» 
as  well  aa  probably  the  most  popnlooa  dty  in  India.  It  ia  alao  the  beat 
governed  in  respect  to  its  police,  which  is  carried  on  by  n  aort  of  nat&nnal 
gnard  chosen  by  the  iohabitanta  themselves."      The  very  first  aapeet  of 

**  "  Only  one  Instanovof  the  military  being  called  in,**  aajs  the  Bialxm.  "lus  Mcamd 
at  Benares  dnring  theluttwenty-ti  ve  years,  whleli  WMonoeeuiini  «if  tte  qiurrd  1  ham 

already  noticed  between  the  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos.  At  that  time  Mr  Hird  was  ma- 
cistrate,  and  he  cave  me  a  far  more  formidable  idea  of  the  tumult  than  1  had  previously 
nrmsd*  One  half  of  tiw  population  wae  literally  armed  agakut  the  other,  and  the  fury 
which  actuated  both  wiis  more  like  that  of  demoniacs  than  rational  enemies.  It  l>ogau  by 
tho  MuMulmans  breaking  down  a  famous  pillar,  named  Siva's  walking  staff,  held  in  high 
veneratlen  hy  the  H  indons.  Thais  IsMsr  in  revenge  barat  and  broke  down  a  mosque ; 
and  the  retort  of  the  tii*!it  aggreseom  was,  to  kill  a  cow  and  jiour  her  blood  into  the 
sacred  well.  In  conse<{itence,  every  Hindoo  able  to  hejur  arms,  and  many  who  had  no 
other  fitness  for  the  empbtyment  than  rage  supplied,  procured  weapons,  and  ■llaifciWl 
their  enemies  with  frantic  fury  wherever  they  met  them.  Being  the  moat  numerooa 
party,  they  put  the  Muasulmana  in  danger  of  actual  extermination,  and  would  oert^nly 
nave,  at  lea-st,  burnt  every  moMjue  in  the  pla<'e  before  twenty-four  hours  were  over,  if 
the  Sepoys  had  not  lieen'called  in.  Of  these  last  the  temper  was  extremely  doubtful. 
By  fiir  the  greater  nnmber  of  them  ware  Hindoos,  and  perhaps  ono-half  Brahaains ;  any 
one  of  them,  if  he  had  been  his  own  master,  would  have  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  of 
shedding  his  life's  blood  in  a  quamd  with  the  Mussulmans ;  and  of  the  mob  who  at- 
tacked them,  the  Brahmins,  yoguees,  geeiBlns,  and  other  rdiglooa  mendicante,  fanned 
the  front  rank,  their  bodiPN  and  faces  covered  with  chalk  and  ashes,  their  long  hair  un- 
tied, as  devoted  to  death,  showing  their  strings,  and  yelling  out  to  tbem  ail  the  bitterest 
curses  of  their  religion,  if  they  persixted  in  lll|^ng  an  unnatural  war  against  their 
brethren  and  their  gtwls.  'I'he  SeiK>yH,  however,  were  immovable.  Regarding  their 
military  oath  an  the  mo^t  sacred  of  all  obligations,  they  tired  at  a  Bralimin  as  readily 
as  at  any  one  else,  and  kept  guard  at  the  gate  of  a  mosque  as  faithfully  and  feaftaalyaa 
If  it  had  been  the  gate  of  one  of  their  own  temples,  'fheir  courage  and  steadiness  pre- 
aerved  Benares  from  ruhu— One  observation  of  some  of  the  Hindoo  Sepoys  was  remark- 
able. The  pillar,  the  destruction  of  which  led  to  all  the  tumult,  had  originally  stood 
iu  one  of  the  Hindoo  temples  which  were  destroyed  by  Auruogaebe,  and  had  mosquea 
huiltorer  than.  In  the  moaqiM»  however,  It  sdU  was  aalftfed  to  eiial,  and  pilgrimagee 
were  made  to  il  by  the  Hindoos  through  the  connivance  of  the  MussulmaiiH,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  balm;  allowed  to  receive  half  of  all  the  offeriuga  made  there.  It  was 
a  very  beantlftd  shaft  of  one  etone,  fortv  feet  high,  and  eomvd  with  exquisite  eanrlng. 
This  canrlag  gave  offence  to  several  zealous  Mohammedans  ;  but  the  »m:irrel  which  has- 
t4>ncd  its  destruction,  arose,  as  1  have  stated,  from  the  uuturtunate  rencontre  of  the 
rival  procciwiona.  Respecting  the  piUar,  a  tradition  had  long  prevailed  among  the  11  in 
dooa,  that  It  waagradoaUy  sinking  In  the  gronnd  ;  that  it  had  besA  twioe  the  viaiye 
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Hmmtm  is  fine,  tad  when,  eayv  the  author  of  the  8kotehoi»   ym  come 

opposite  to  one  of  its  central  ghauts,  vny  striking.  It  extends  about  fonr 
miles  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  which  makes  here  a  bold,  sweep- 
ing curve.  Its  buildingR  which  are  crowded,  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
uniquely  lofty  ;  its  large  ghauts,  with  long  and  handsome  flights  of  stops ; 
here  and  there  the  sculptured  pyramidal  tops  of  small  pagodas  ;  one  mosque, 
with  its  gilded  dome  glittering  in  the  sunbeam,  and  two  minarets  towering 
one  above  the  other,  form  a  grand  and  imposing  coup  d'ceil.  The  city  is 
onljr  tobe  vietted  on  bonebaek,  or  in  a  paliuiqiiin  or  Ui^fon  (a  sort  of  open 
iedan  chair) ;  as  tbus  only  can  you  Idenrely  mrrey  every  Ining,  from  the 
esMne  nanownen  of  the  streets,  and  tlie  crowds  la  «iiem,  tfarongfa  whom 
your  way  most  be  deared  by  a  police  trooper  in  your  front.  In  the  heart 
of  this  strange  city  you  are  borne  through  a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  with  houses 
of  six  or  seven  stories  high  on  each  side,  communicating;  with  each  other 
above,  in  some  places,  by  small  bridges  thrown  across  the  street.  These 
houses  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  many  of  them  are  painted  either  in  plain 
colours  or  stripes,  or  with  representations  of  the  Hindoo  deities.  Every 
bazaar  or  street  containing  shops,  you  find  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  wider 
than  the  others.  Shops  here  stand  in  distinct  and  separate  streets,  accord- 
hug  to  their  goods  and  trades.  In  one,  all  are  embroiderers  in  musKn, 
which  they  work  hero  in  gold  and  silver  most  beautifully ;  in  another,  silk 
merchants ;  in  the  next,  mere  lapidaries.  Several  contiguous  streets  are 
filled  entirely  with  the  workmen  in  brass,  who  make  the  small  brazen  idols  ; 
also  the  various  urns,  dishes,  lamps,  which  the  Hindoos  require  either  for 
domestic  or  sacred  purposes.  These  shops  make  a  very  bright  and  showy 
display  ;  and  from  the  ancient  forms,  various  sizes,  and  patterns  of  their 
vessels,  attract  your  attention  strongly.  You  meet  numbers  of  the  naked 
officiating  Brahmins,  indeed,  but  yon  also  see  here  a  distinct  class  of  wealthy 
BndiiDtai,  vmnI  licUy  dreesad  hi  fine  madin  taibans,  vests  of  the  most 
beaotiliil  siUn,  and  valuable  shawls.  Theur  conveyances  out  of  the  dty  are 
die  open  native  palanqiuns,  with  crimson  canopies,  or  balcrees,  sometimes 

height  it  then  showed,  an  i  that,  when  its  summit  WM  leval  with  tba  mrtb,  all  nations 
were  to  be  of  one  cast<>,  and  the  religion  of  Brahma  to  have  an  end.  Two  Brahmin 
Sepoys  were  keeping  guard  in  the  mosque,  whrre  the  defao^'d  and  prostrstepillar  lay. 
*  Ah,'  said  one  ot  them,  '  we  have  seen  that  which  we  never  tboucht  to  sst:  Siva'a  shaft 
has  iti  head  even  with  the  ground  ;  we  rimll  all  be  of  one  caste  shortly.  What  wtll  Iik 
our  religion  then  ?'  '  I  suppose  the  Christian,'  answered  the  other.  •  I  suppose  so  1{m»,' 
ivjoinea  the  fint,  *  for,  after  all  that  has  passed,  1  am  sure  we  shall  never  turn  Mus&ul- 
mans.*— After  the  tmnnlt  was  iraelM  a  vny  coriew  and  ImpNMlve  seene  sneeeeded. 
'J*he  holy  «  ity  had  bf<'n  j>rorinea  ;  the  blood  of  a  row  had  been  mixed  with  the  pnrrait 
water  of  Guuffa,  aiid  salvation  was  to  be  obtained  at  Benares  no  longer.  All  the  Brah- 
mini  in  the  city,  amoantinf  to  many  thoosanda,  w«nt  down  In  mdaneholy  proeeasion, 
vrltll  sdie«  on  their  heads,  naked  and  fasting,  to  the  principal  ghauts  leading  to  the  river, 
and  sat  there  with  their  hands  folded,  their  heads  hanginjEdowu,  to  all  appearance  in- 
eonsohhle  and  refusing  to  oiter  ahonae,  or  to  taste  food.  Two  or  three  days  of  this  ab- 
Btinence,  however,  h<*gan  to  tire  them  ;  and  a  hint  was  given  to  the  magistrates  and  other 
public  men,  that  a  visit  of  condolence  and  an  expression  of  sympathy  with  these  holy 
moomers,  would  sufficienUy  eomfort  them,  and  give  them  an  ostensible  reason  for 
returning  ttt  their  usual  employment.  Accordingly  all  the  British  functionaries  went 
to  the  pnnciiiul  ghaut,  expressed  tlieir  sorrow  for  the  distress  in  which  they  saw  them, 
tot  TCssoned  with  them  on  the  absurdity  of  punishing  tbemaslves  for  an  met  in  which 
they  had  no  share,  and  whit  h  they  hH<l  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  or  to  avenge.  This 
prevailed,  and  after  much  bitter  weeping,  it  was  resolved  that  (ianges  was  Ganges  still  * 
that  a  suceession  of  costly  offSerings  from  the  laity  of  Benares  might  wipe  out  the  stain 
which  their  religion  had  received,  and  that  the  advice  of  the  judges  was  the  best  and 
moat  reasonable.  Mr  Bird,  wlio  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  on  this  occasion,  told  me, 
that  the  scene  was  very  imprcsdve  and  even  awful.  The  gaimt,  squalid  figures  of  the 
devotees,  their  visible  and  apparently  unai&cted  anguish  and  dismay,  the  screams  and 
uitlcries  of  the  women  who  surrounded  them,  and  the  great  numbers  thus  assembled, 
stto^ther  oonsUtnted  sapaetsds  of  wo^  ouch  aa  few  eltlcs  but  BomurdT  eMbld*  snpply.*' 
IV.  •  "8  z 
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▼cry  handsome,  and  drawn  by  two  showy  horses,  with  loog  flowing  manes. 
He  who  bat  looked  upon  the  pagodas  of  the  S.  of  Indb,  is  qoito  sarpnied 
to  find  those  of  Beeaiee  so  hm  in  nwnhert  eo  sonU  and  iBcoBeMetaMs* 

The  prindpel  one  is  oovwed  with  nmeh  beMtifiil  senlptiire,  repreeentiog 
fancy  flower  and  wreeth  hovdeiiogs.  I  weal  into  it*   Dorieg  tlie  whole 
time  1  remained,  there  Was  a  constant  sacceesion  of  worshippers ;  for«B» 
cept  on  festivals,  they  visit  the  temples  at  any  time  they  please  or  find  co^ 
Tcnient.    This  temple  is  dedicated  to  Mahadeva,  and  has  several  altars, 
witli  lingams  of  large  size  and  beautiful  black  marble.    It  has  two  fine 
statues  of  the  bull  of  Siva  coucliant ;  and  small  as  the  t*imple  was,  three 
or  four  Bralimiuy  bulls  were  walking  about  it,  stopping  in  the  most  inooo- 
▼enient  places.   All  the  floor  wee  ma  slop,  freoi  the  welsr  need  •!  the 
ofierings ;  and  the  eUsrs,  shrioeo,  fee.  were  q«He  co?end  with  IIom% 
glistening  with  the  waters  of  the  Gengss."    For  a  still  more  minnte 
description  of  this  extraordinary  capital  we  ere  indebted  to  Bishop  Hehera 
**  Benares,"  remarks  his  lordship,  "  is  a  very  remarkable  city,  nMwe 
tirely  and  characteristically  Eastern  than  any  which  I  have  yet  seen,  and 
at  the  same  time  altog'ether  difterent  from  any  thing  in  Bengal.    No  Eu- 
ropeans live  in  the  town,  nor  are  the  streets  wide  enough  for  a  whefl- 
carriage.    Mr  Eraser's  gig  was  stopped  short  almost  in  its  entrance,  aud 
the  rest  of  the  way  was  passed  in  tonjonst  through  alleys  so  crowded,  so 
narrow,  end  eo  winding,  thet  even  n  tot^  eomeihnes  passed  with  ^fll* 
cnhjr*   The  honees  ere  esostly  lofty ;  none,  I  think,  less  thea  two  alerie% 
most  of  three,  and  several  of  five  or  six,  a  sight  which  1  now  for  the  fim 
time  sew  in  Indie«    The  streets,  like  those  of  Chester,  ere  ceoeiderably 
lower  than  the  ground- doors  of  the  houses,  which  have  mostly  arched 
rows  in  front,  with  little  shops  behind  them.    Above  these,  the  houses 
are  richly  embellished  with  verandahs,  galleries,  projecting  oriel  windows, 
and  very  broad  and  overhanging  eaves,  supported  by  carv«Ml  brackets. 
The  number  of  temples  is  very  great,  mostly  small,  and  stuck  like  shrines 
in  the  angles  of  the  streets,  and  nnder  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  houses. 
Thar  formsy  however,  ere  not  nngreoefiil ;  end  many  of  them  ere  entirely 
covered  over  with  heentifol  end  elehorate  cervmgs  of  flowen^  ewimms,  end 
palm-branches,  equalling  in  minuteness  and  richness  the  best  spechneos 
that  1  have  seen  of  Gothic  or  Grecian  architecture.    The  material  of  die 
buildings  is  a  very  good  stone  from  Chunar ;  but  the  Hindoos  here  aeeas 
fond  of  painting  tnem  a  deep  red  colour,  and,  indeed,  of  covering  the  more 
conspicuous  parts  of  tlieir  houses  with  paintings  in  gaudy  coloui-s,  of  flower* 
potjs,  men,  women,  bulls,  elephants,  gods  and  goddesses,  in  all  their  many 
formed,  many-headed,  many-handed,  and  many-weaponed  varieties.  The 
seored  bulls  devoted  to  Sive,  of  every  age,  tame  aud  lauiiliai  as  mastifls, 
walk  lazily  up  and  down  these  nerrow  streets,  or  ere  seen  lying  across 
them,  end  herdly  to  bo  kicked  up,  (any  blows,  indeed,  given  tiieni»  mosi 
be  of  the  gentlest  kind,  or  wo  be  to  the  proftme  wretch  who  braves  At 
prejudices  of  this  fanatic  population,)  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  ionfoni 
Monkeys  sacred  to  Huniroaun,  the  divine  epe  who  conquered  Ceylon  for 
Rama,  are,  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  equally  numenms,  clinging  to  all 
the  roofs  and  little  projections  of  the  temples,  putting  their  impertinent 
heads  and  hands  into  every  fniiterer's  or  confectioner's  shop,  and  suatchim^ 
the  food  from  the  children  at  their  meals.    I'^akeer's  houses,  as  they  arc 
celled,  ooenr  at  every  turn,  adorned  with  idols,  aud  sending  out  an  uji- 
eeesieg  tinkling  end  strannring  of  vfaias,  biyels,  end  other  discordant  in* 
Mmeotss  while  religione  loendkxats  of  every  HfaMlooseet»olferfaigeverf 
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conceivable  {letbrinity  which  chalk,  cow-dunf?,  disease,  matted  locks,  dvs* 
toned  limbs,  and  disg^asting  and  hideouH  attitudes  of  penance  can  show, 
literally  line  the  principal  streets  on  both  Hides.    The  number  of  blind 
persons  is  very  great ;  I  was  going  to  Nay,  of  lepers  also,  but  I  am  not 
•are  whether  the  appearance  on  the  skin  may  not  have  been  filth  and 
dntlk;  aad  hire  I  mw  rapetted  intlMiisei  of  ihiil  peuaee  «f  whidi  I  had 
kawd  ttach  in  Europe,  «f  mm  wUb  ibeir  legi  or  amt  Yohmtarily  dis- 
tortod  by  kaapiiig  them  in  one  podtioii,  and  tbeir  Innda  elancM,  liU  that 
Bails  grew  out  at  their  backs.    Their  pitifial  exclamations  as  we  passed, 
'  Agha  Sahibf  ^  Topee  S<ihi6i'  (the  usual  namee  in  Hindostan  for  a  Eu- 
ropean,) '  khana  ke  waste  kooeh  cheez  do,'  (give  me  something  to  oat,) 
soon  drew  from  me  what  few  pice  I  had ;  but  it  was  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  ocean,  and  the  importunities  of  the  rest,  as  we  advanced  into  the  city, 
were  almost  drowned  in  the  hubbub  which  surrounded  us.    Such  are  the 
•ighta  and  sounds  which  greet  a  stranger  on  entering  thia  *  the  most  Holy 
Qitf'  of  HiBdeatan^  '  the  Letaa  of  tfaeWetld,  sol  founded  on  eonnMMi 
oartb,  hot  on  the  poiBl  of  SifB*8  trident m  plaoe  ao  bleaaed,  that  wfaoem 
dies  here,  of  whatever  sect,  even  though  he  should  be  an  eater  of  beef,  so- 
h§  will  but  be  charitable  to  the  poor  Brahmittif  ia  anre  of  aalvation.  it 
is,  in  fact,  this  very  holineas  which  makes  it  the  common  resort  of  beggars  ; 
since,  besides  the  number  of  pilijrims,  which  is  enormous,  from  every  part 
of  India,  as  well  as  from  Tibet  an<l  the  Birman  empire,  a  great  multitude 
of  rich  individuals  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  almost  all  the  great  men  who 
are,  from  time  to  time,  disgi'aced,  or  banished  from  home  by  the  revolu- 
ckma  which  aro  oonlhinaUy  oecDrring  in  the  Hindoo  atntaa,  ■  coaie  hither 
to  vraah  away  their  nna,  or  to  ill  np  their  vacant  honra  wHh  the  gwidy 
ceremonies  of  their  religiony  «id  reatty  give  away  greaa  avan  in  profaae 
end  indiscriminate  chanty." 

FuUehpur  SihrL}  Of  the  city  of  Futtebpnr  Sikri,  which  was  built  by 
Akber,  and  appears  never  to  have  been  of  very  great  extent,  little  now 
exists  except  a  nia-ss  of  ruins,  enclosed  within  walls  equally  decayed.  The 
uorthcni  portion,  formed  of  a  series  of  low  hills,  is  covered  by  the  relics 
of  Akber's  palace,  and  of  the  Dergah,  or  shrine,  of  Sheikh  Sellim  Chishti, 
the  saint,  whose  prayers  and  surpassing  piety  procured  the  monarch  the 
machHM^veted  bleiaiug  of  a  aon  and  aoceeaaor.  The  palace  of  the  em- 
peror oonaiata  of  a  ancceaaion  of  bnildingay  acatterad  over  n  oonaiderable 
extent  of  ground,  and  praaenta  nothing  gmnd  or  atriking.  The  different 
atructures  are  all  on  a  very  small  acale*  and  apparently  little  adapted  to 
ao  imperial  residence.  Many  of  tbeni»  however^  are  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, and  the  ornamental  architecture  is  elriiOffate  and  curious.  They' 
are  especially  worthy  of  notice,  as  marking  an  era  in  the  arts  in  India,  and 
indicating  the  transition  about  to  take  place  from  tlie  genuine  Hindu  to 
the  Indo-Persic  or  Saracenic  ntyle  of  building.  Indian  architecture  com- 
biues  rudeness  and  delicacy  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  editices  are  built 
in  aqoaie  maarive  Uocka^  where  strength  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
matter  less  than  upon  ita  disposition.  Some  of  the  roofs  at  Fnttehpnr 
Sikri  are  formed  of  immenae  alaba  of  atorie,  laid,  without  baams^  fi^m 
wall  to  wall;  otbera  are  formed  of  similar  alaba  laid  aslope,  and  aaeettag. 
in  the  centre  as  in  a  pitched  loof.  The  door  and  window  ftamea  are  all 
square,  the  buildings  angular,  and  sucli  colnnms  as  occur  are  short  and 
ponderous,  combined  with  this  Cyclopean  style,  if  it  may  be  so  tenned  ; 
there  is  extreme  delicacy  and  minutenetts  in  detail,  and  the  walls  and  cor- 
nices are  covered  with  scrolls  aud  dowers  of  au  almost  microscopic  deii< 
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neation,  and  most  complex  and  ahorions  execution.  In  the  bnUding  im- 
mediately adjoining,  a  wliolly  different  style  prevails,  and  the  shrine  of  the 
saint,  with  its  carved  arches,  corridors,  cupolas,  and  minarets,  corresponds 
with  the  general  character  of  Mohammedan  architecture,  as  it  occurs 
throughout  Pereiia,  whence  it  seems  to  have  been  imported,  in  full  perfec- 
tiou,  into  Hiadostan  by  the  Mogal  princes,  and  especially  Akber's  prede- 
cewor,  HoonuMrooo.  The  Deiph  of  Shiiidi  Chulitl  is  peihsps  the  foen 
■pecimen  of  MohsBsmedan  wSitMbam  in  Indisn.  It  k  sitesled  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  from  the  brow  of  wfaidi  a  lofty  gateway,  to  which  • 
long  flight  of  steps  ascends,  commands  a  distant  view  of  the  Tig  on  one 
side,  and  Bhurtpore  on  the  other.  Like  all  buildings  of  this  description, 
it  is  a  quadrangular  enclosure,  but  it  is  much  more  than  the  usual  extent, 
measuring  about  500  feet  from  wall  to  wall.  The  court  within  the  enclo- 
sure is  paved  with  stone ;  an  arcaded  viranda  extends  round  three  sides, 
whilst  that  opposite  to  the  main  entrance  is  occupied  by  the  tombs  of  the 
family  and  descendants  of  the  ssint>  His  own  tomb  is  a  low  Kynilding  sf 
white  marble  projecting  into  the  centre  of  the  sqnave ;  the  walls  and  win- 
dows of  the  shrine  are  carved  with  the  graataet  delicacy,  like  net-wmk  or 
lace,  and  a  screen,  curiously  wrought  with  mother-of-pearl,  protects  the 
marble  sarcophagus  within  from  probne  approach.  The  memory  of  the 
Sheikh  is  still  held  in  great  veneration,  and  many  persons  come  daily  in 
pilgrimage  to  his  shrine.  They  tie  small  threads  or  offer  flowers  on  the 
tomb,  making,  at  the  same  time,  presents  to  the  khadims,  or  servants,  of 
the  establishment,  and  they  anticipate  that  the  saint's  intercession  will 
procure  them  health,  or  longevity,  or  children,  or  whatever  may  he  the 
object  of  their  desires.  Hindooe  form  a  full  proportion  of  the  pilgrims, 
and  it  is  a  cnrions  drcumstanoe,  that  a  similar  snperrtition  invests  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Taj  with  imagioary  sanctity,  oferings  of  a 
like  chttacter,  and  with  similar  objects,  being  presented,  especially  by 
Hindoos,  at  the  tombs  of  Shah  Jeban,  and  the  lovely  light  of  his  Haram. 

13th.  Bahar.]  The  province  of  Baliar  lies  across  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Ganges,  between  the  table  land  of  Omerkuntuc  and  the  hills  of  Ne- 
paul.  Taking  it  in  its  widest  sense,  it  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Gund- 
wana,  Allahabad,  and  Oude ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Nepaul  hilU  ;  on  the  E.  by 
Bengal ;  and  on  the  S.  by  Orissa  and  Gundwana.  It  is  a  large  province, 
being  at  least  250  miles  long  by  200  broad.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  a 
plmn,  watered  by  the  Ganges,  which  has  hero  a  breadth  of  about  a  woSkb^ 
and  highly  productive.   Its  chief  exports  aro  opium  and  saltpetre. 

Citif  €f  Patna,^  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  400  miles  N.W. 
of  CSalcntta,  stands  Patna,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bahar.  The  streets 
are  mumWf  and  the  buildings  high.  Patna  has  a  considerable  trade ;  and  from 
the  surrounding  district  is  procured  the  greater  part  of  the  saltpetn*  which 
is  brought  to  Britain.  According  to  Buchanan,  this  city  in  1811  contained 
52,000  houses,  wliicli,  counting  6  persons  to  each  house,  would  give  a 
population  ot  312,000  souls,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  might  be  M»- 
iiommedans. 

14th.  Bbkgal.]  This  is  the  largest,  and  from  ite  vidnity  to  the  sea, 
and  bemg  the  place  through  which  communication  with  the  othsra  le  chieiy 
nade,  the  most  important  prorince  of  India.   Its  boundaries  ate :  Bnhar 

on  the  W. ;  Nepaul,  Sikkim  and  Bootan  on  the  N. ;  Assam  and  the  Bar- 
mese  territories  on  the  £. ;  and  Orissa  on  the  S.W.  Its  length  from  N. 
to  8.  is  from  350  to  400  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is  not  less  than 
300.   its  boondaries  in  many  parte  aro  natund,  and  neariy  impaeoable. 
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On  the  W.  nature  has  thrown  np  a  rampart  of  trees  and  augeah  gaai» 

which  is  impenetrahle  even  to  heavy  masses  of  elephants  and  rliinoce- 
rosses  ;  while  on  the  E.  the  mountains  of  Caeliar  present  an  approach  equally 
ditticult.  On  tlie  S.  the  country  is  protected  hy  its  sunderbunds,  and 
there  is  no  channel  for  vessels  except  the  intricate  Hooghly.  Bengal  pro- 
bably got  its  name  from  the  great  extent  of  it  that  is  Hooded  during  the 
immdatunia,— 6eJi^,  in  the  langaage  of  the  ooaatry,  signifying  *m  flooded 
had.'  The  whole  provinee  is  flat,  and,  genenlly  speaking,  fertile ;  and 
all  the  flooded  lands  produce  vast  crops  of  rice;  the  staple  productions 
aie  sugar,  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Bengal  compniiends  within  its 
geographical  limits  the  three  large  cities  of  Calcuila,  Dacca,  and  MoorikC" 
dabady  besides  many  prosperous  inland  trading-towns,  and  an  astonishing 
number  of  villages  of  from  100  to  500  inhabitants.  The  East  India  com- 
pany's old  territory,  commonly  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Bengal, 
but  including  Bfiiiar  and  Benares,  occupying  the  space  of  162,000  square 
British  miles,  contained,  in  1820,  39,679,000  sonls,  exliibiting  a  denser 
population  than  any  equal  portion  of  the  globe^  Clmia  not  excepted. 

CaUmUa.'y  Caleiitta,thecqiitalof  thekingdimiof  Bengal*^ 
Ktish  possessions  in  India,  is  a  large  commercial  city  of  dbe  first  rank.  It  is 
situated  in  22**  33'  N.  lat.,  88*  28'  £.  long.,  in  an  almost  perfect  level  of  al- 
luvial and  marshy  ground,  which  a  century  ago  was  covered  with  jungle  and 
stagnant  pools,  upon  the  western  branch  of  the  Ganges  called  the  Hoogh- 
ly, and  about  100  miles  from  tlie  sea.  It  is  340  miles  distant  from  Pat- 
na,  1,356  from  Lahore,  1,470  from  Moultan,  1,030  from  Madras,  1,130 
from  Pondicherry,  1,170  from  Seringapatam,  and  1,238  from  Surat. 
^*  Generally  speaking/'  says  Rennel,  the  description  of  one  Indian  city 
is  the  description  of  all ;  they  heing  built  all  on  one  plan,  with  exceeding 
narrow^  ooofined^  and' crooked. streets;  with  an  inoredible  nombw  of  re* 
senrobrs  and  ponds,  and  a  great  many  gardens  interspersed.  A  few  of  the 
streets  are  paved  %ith  brick.  The  houses  are  Tsriously  built,  some  of 
brick,  others  with  mud,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  with  bamboos  and 
mats :  and  these  different  kinds  of  fabrics,  standing  intermixed  with  each 
other,  form  a  motley  appearance  ;  those  of  the  latter  kind  are  invariably 
of  one  story,  and  coven.'d  with  thatch.  Those  of  brick  seldom  exceed 
two  floors,  and  have  flat  terraced  roofs.  The  two  former  classes  far  out- 
number theiast»  which  are  often  so  thinly  scattered,  that  fires,  which  often 
happen,  do.  not  sometimes  meet  with  the  obstruction  of  'a.hrick  house 
through  a  wliole  street.  .Calcutta  is,  m  part,  an  exception  to  this  rule  of 
building,  for  there  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  English  is  composed  en* 
tirely  of  brick  bnUdingB,  many  of  which  have  more  the  appearance  of 
palaces  than  of  private  houses :  but  the  remainder  of  the  city,  and  by 
much  vhe  greatest  part,  is  built  as  1  have  described  the  cities  in  general  to 
be.  Within  these  20  or  25  years,  Calcutta  has  been  wonderfully  improv- 
ed, both  in  appearance  and  in  the  salubrity  of  its  air ;  for  the  streets  have 
been  properly  drained,  and  the  ponds  filled  up ;  thereby  removing  a  vast 
surface  of  stagnant  water,  the  exhalations  from  which  were  particuhuly 
faurtiuL  Calcutta  is  well  known  to  be  the  emporium  of  Bengal,  and  the 
seat  of  tiie  govemor^^nend  of  India.  It  is  a  very  extensive  and  popu- 
lous city,  being  8appooed>to  contain  at  least  500,000  inhabitants.  Its  lo- 
cal situation  is  not  fortunate,  fcnr  it  has  some  extensive  muddy  lakes  and  a 
vast  forest  close  to  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  English  have  been  mora 
inattentive  than  other  European  nations  to  the  natural  advantages  of  situa- 
tion in  their  foreign  settlements.    Calcutta  is  situated  on  the  western  arm 
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of  the  Ganges,  at  about  100  miles  from  the  sea;  autl  the  river  is  naviga- 
ble np  to  the  torn  lor  the  kigwt  Mfn  tiiat  virit  India.  It  is  a  modera 
city,  Immg  riaea  m  llie  nleef  the  vilkge  Gommdpoor  about  90  ywn  ago. 
It  has  a  dtadel*  inpanor  in  every  point,  aaitiegafdi  atnngth  and  oeoeet- 
noMi  of  deiign,  to  any  fortreoa  in  India ;  but  on  too  estenute  a  aoale  to 
answer  tlie  naefnl  purpose  intended^  tlist  of  liolding  n  peat  in  erne  of  ex- 
tremity ;  since  the  number  of  troops  required  for  a  proper  garrison  for  it 
could  keep  the  field.  It  was  begun  imme<Hately  after  the  victory  at  Plas- 
sey,  which  insured  to  the  British  an  unlimited  influence  in  Bengal ;  and 
the  intention  of  Lord  Clive  was  to  render  it  as  permanent  as  possible,  by 
seeming  a  tenable  post  at  all  times.  Clive,  however,  had  no  foresight  of 
the  Wt  OilpenBe  attending  it,  which  perhaps  may  have  been  equal  to  two 
nilliena  sterling." 

'llie  interior  of  Calcutta  by  no  meam  corresponds  to  the  imposing  e& 
feet  of  its  fiist  appearance.  When  seen  from  the  oeenpying  two  sides 
of  a  great  open  plain,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  noble  city. 

"  The  churches,"  Heber  says,  "  are  not  large,  but  very  neat  and  even  ele- 
gant buildings,  and  the  government-house  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  more 
showy  palace  than  London  has  to  produce.  These  are,  however,  the  front 
lines  ;  behind  them  ranges  the  native  town,  deep,  black,  and  dinury«  with 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  huts  of  earth  baked  in  the  sun,  or  of  twitsted 
bamboos,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  nunous  brick  bazars,  pools  ul 
dirty  water,  oocoap-trees,  and  IMe  gardens,  and  a  few  very  large,  very  fine, 
and  generally  very  dirty  honsos  of  Grecian  architectue,  the  residenee  of 
wealthy  natives.  There  are  some  mosques  of  pretty  architeetore  and 
very  neatly  kept,  and  some  pagodas,  bat  mostly  ruinous  snd  decayed ;  the 
religion  of  the  people  being  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their  worship  of  the 
Ganges,  and  in  some  ug:ly  painted  wooden  or  plaster  idols,  with  all  man- 
ner of  heads  and  arms,  which  are  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  i"dl 
up  this  outline  with  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  streets,  beyond  any  thing  to 
be  seen  even  in  London,  some  dressed  in  tawdry  silks  luid  brocades,  mure 
in  white  cotton  gannents,  and  most  of  all  black  and  naked,  except  a  scanty 
covering  round  the  waist ;  besides  figures  of  religious  mendicants  with  no 
clothing  but  their  long  hair  and  beards  in  elf  locks,  their  feoss  painted 
white  or  yellow,  their  beads  in  one  ghastly  lean  hand,  and  the  other 
stretched  oat  like  a  bird's  claw,  to  receive  donations ;  marriage  proceauone 
with  the  bride  in  a  covered  chair,  and  the  bridegroom  on  horseback,  so 
swathed  round  with  garlands  as  hardly  to  be  seen  ;  tradesmen  sitting  on 
the  ground  in  the  midst  of  their  different  commodities  ;  and  old  men, 
lookers-on,  j)crched,  naked  ns  monkeys,  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  ; 
carts  drawn  by  oxen,  and  driven  by  wild-looking  men  with  thick  stick'*, 
so  unmercifully  used  as  to  undeceive  perfectly  all  our  notions  of  Brab- 
minical  humanity  ;  attendants  with  silver  maces,  pressing  through  the 
crowd  before  the  carriage  of  some  great  man  or  other;  no  women  seen, 
except  of  the  lowest  daas,  and  even  these  with 'heavy  silver  omanenui 
on  their  dusky  arms  and  ankles ;  while  coaches,  covered  up  ckiee  with 
red  doUi,  are  seen  conveying  the  inmates  of  the  neighbouring  seraglios 
to  take  what  is  called  '  the  air  ;*  a  constant  creslriiig  of  cart-wheels,  wUch 
are  never  greased  in  India,  a  constant  damonr  of  voices,  and  an  atmool 
constaTit  thumping  and  jingling  of  dnuns,  cymbals,  &c.,  in  honour  of 
some  of  thr'ir  deities  ;  and  mh\  to  all  this,  a  villanous  smell  of  garlic, 
rancid  cocoa-nut  oil,  sour  butter,  and  stai^nJint  ditches ;  and  you  will 
understand  the  sounds,  sights,  and  smells  of  what  is  called  the  Uack 
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townof  Cikntta.  Tba  extmd  mmnnrm  of  all  A>  shope,  aepoMtorigt, 
and  warehouaet  in  this  griMU  dty,  Is  tarprisiag.   Tha  bann  ana  wvatefa* 

edness  itself,  without  any  approach  to  those  coyered  walks  whidi  are 
tha  chief  glory  of  tlie  cities  of  Turkey,  Kassia,  and  Penria,  and  which, 
in  a  climate  lik<»  this,  when'  botli  the  son  and  the  rains  are  intolerable, 
would  be  more  than  any  wJhtc  else  desirable.  There  is  absolutely  not 
a  single  minaret  in  Calcutta.  None  of  the  mosque  are  seen  in  any 
general  view  of  Calcutta,  being  too  small,  too  low,  and  built  in  too 
obecoxa  comafa  to  ba  Tisifale,  tiU  ooa  it  doea  upon  than.  Thay  ivthar 
indead  ratambla  tba  tonlia  af  iaiatt*  than  pkMsaa  far  pvblie  woiahip^ 
■neb  as  are  seen  in  Tni](ay»  Penia*  and  iba  MiBtb  of  B— iai  Thoagh 
diminntive,  however,  many  of  them  are  pialtjr  i  and  the  sort  of  aastan- 
gothic  style  in  which  they  are  built,  is  to  my  eye,  though  trained  np 
to  the  reverence  of  the  pure  English  style,  extremely  pleasing." 

It  is  in  Calcutta  chiefly  that  tlie  effect  of  the  intercourse  between 
ICui'opcans  and  natives  is  distinctly  visible  in  a  separate  class,  forming 
an  indistinct  link  between  the  rulers  and  the  people.     The  lowest  and 
tha  poorral  Earopaans  and  tha  native4NWB  iChaitiana  aad  Portuguese^** 
Hamilton  taya»   do  in  some  degree  mix  with  the  nalifat  in  tbaur  ordinary 
concerns  and  annmamantib  ju-^t  Huffident  to  produce  a  tary  inconsideiahia 
change  in  their  manners  ami  character."    Of  this  increa«<intrly  numerous 
and  important  class  of  the  community,  no  con-ect  census  appears  ever  to 
have  been  taken.     Their  numbers  at  preHcnt,  Sir  John  .Malcolm  snyi,  are 
not  considerable,  (that  is,  in  reference  to  the  country  at  large,)  and  many 
causes  combine  to  prevent  their  rapid  increase.    "  A  great  proportaon 
being  illegittmatOy  tbey  saldom  poesase  mnab  property ;  and  tUs  oiicani* 
atanee,  with  the  difficulty  they  baae  in  providing  for  their  children,  pre* 
Tants  tbur  early  marriageOf   The  male  part  laraly  marry  with  European 
women ;  and  their  connexions  with  thdr  own  class,  or  with  the  native 
females  of  India,  produce  a  race  still  darker  than  tliemselves.    Many  of 
these,  wiien  ilic  parents  are  poor,  mix  with  the  lower  ordei"s  of  the  native 
Christian  population  (descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and  native  converts,) 
and  lose  in  the  next  generation  all  trace  of  the  distinctiva  body  from  which 
they  sprang;  while,  on  tba  other  hand,  tha  childiaa  of  Amaka  af  thia 
data  who  hava  intarmarriad  with  EnropaanB,  from  being  iairar,  and  ba* 
longing  to  another  society,  become,  in  one  or  two  gencntione,  altogether 
separated  from  that  race  of  natives  from  whom  they  are  maternal ly  de- 
scended.   With  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  have  acquired  fame  and  for- 
tune as  military  adventurers,  the  supr  iior  a*,  well  as  the  most  industrious 
branches  of  this  community  are  found  at  the  capitals  of  the  three  presi- 
dendes,  and  at  the  principal  dvil  and  military  stations ;  and  they  may  ba 
said  idmost  to  oMmopolize  the  sitpatiooa  a^  ditrica  and  accoanlanta  in  .tha 
offices  of  govammant,  aa  wall  m  la  thoaa  of  poblic  serrants  and  privata 
JEpropaan  merchants.    The  whola  of  this  t^lass  speak  £nglidi,  as  well  as 
tba  provincial  dialect  of  the  coontry  in  which  tbey  were  born.    With  a 
law  distinguished  exceptions,  however,  they  have  no  political  influence 
with  the  natives.    It  ha«  not  hitherto  been  their  interest  to  attain  such 
influence,  and  many  obstacles  would  oppose  their  success,  if  tliey  made  it 
their  object.    The  date  at  which  this  part  of  our  Indian  popnlaUon  can 
arrive  at  any  numerical  strength  as  a  aepaiata  body,  is  very  remote ;  bat 
tb^  aia  ahnoat  all  wall  adacatad,  and  bafa  from  thia  a  aaaeaiiaaBoa  be- 
yond what  tbayidariva  from  thair  nambaia.   Though  placed  under  cir- 
paputaaoea  of  dapiasnon  and  dlnoawagtmanli  this  body  of  man  bata  laat 
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few  opportunities  of  becoming  useful  and  respected  in  the  diflbrent  walks 
of  life  to  which  their  pursuits  have  been  directed.  Tlie  rt*al  consequence 
of  the  Anglo-Indians,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  and  their  own,  arises 
chiefly  from  their  connexion  wiih  Europeans.  They  cliug  to  an  ongin 
wliich  seems  to  exalt  them,  and  arc  driven  only  by  the  rebuffs  of  slight 
or  contempt,  to  take  meaturaa  by  themselves  a  detached  body  with 
•cf^MSte  and  oppoaila  lataiwli.  Tba  very  pride  they  hare  in  pladng  tlmi- 
aalTei  in  the  laakof  Banipeaaa,  whila  it  makea  them  feel  with  pecnUar 
•aendbility  every  iastanea  of  scornful  repnlae,  which,  from  their  anmnalont 
aitnatioDt  they  must  often  be  doomed  to  experience,  affionb  the  means  of 
making  them  useful  allies.  The  policy  of  extending  every  consideration 
we  can  to  this  class,  is  greatly  increased  by  their  recognised  rights  of  hold- 
ing lands  and  of  sitting  upon  juries,  which  latter  has  been  given  tluMu  re- 
cently. These  privileges  must  gradually  augment  the  influence  of  this  <'laKs, 
and,  by  giving  them  importance  with  the  English  community  and  them- 
aeim,  will  tend  to  improva  their  eendithm,  and  coainn  their  attaebmeBt 
to  the  atala  to  which  they  owe  aHagiaaoa.  The  half-caafe  hidiea  in  Bengal 
are  called  fimn  a  Hindoatanee  word  much  used  by  them  in  Gtl- 

eutta,  equivalent  to  fit !  f»l  Many  of  them,  Mr  Wailace  Bays,  "  are  most 
amiable  companiona,  possess  an  aflbetiooate  heart,  and  perform  all  the 
duties  of  good  wives  with  tenderness  and  alacrity  ;  but  very  few  of  them 
can  enjoy  European  society ;  for  a  consciousness  of  being  so  different  iti 
appearance  impresses  them  with  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  under  which  they 
are  ill  at  ease  with  our  fair  countrywomen  :  hence  they  shun  their  ac- 
quaintance, and,  it  is  said,  envy  them.  Their  real  happiness  would  consist 
in  being  oonnacted  hy  marriage  with  pei-sona  of  the  same  caste ;  but  it  is 
a  strange  truth,  that  these  giris  look  upon  the  yoong  men  of  tbmr  owa 
cokmr  aa  beneath  them  ;  and  at  all  the  schools  in  CSikutta,  where  theae 
channing  nymphs  are  exhibited,  their  admu^rs  are  generally  youthful  Eu- 
ropeans. Some  idea  of  their  number  may  be  formed  from  the  seminaries 
and  asylums  in  Calcutta,  where  upwards  of  500  half-caste  girls,  illegiti- 
mate daughters  by  native  mothen  of  the  higher  ranks,  are  genteelly  edu- 
cated." 

"  Great  state  of  a  certain  kind,"  says  Hober,  "  is  still  kej)t  up,  not 
only  by  the  governor-general  (who  has  mubi  of  the  usual  appendages  of 
»  low^n  such  aa  body-guards,  gold  atieka,  spear-men,  peaeochir 
plumes,  state-carriages,  state-batge,  and  elepbanta),  but  by  ail  the  prin> 
cipal  peisana  in  aathority.  Yon  would  .hmgfa  to  see  me  carried  by 
four  men  in  a  palanquin,  two  more  foUowfaig  as  a  relay,  two  silver 
maces  carried  before  me,  and  another  man  with  a  hoga  painted  um- 
brella at  my  side ;  or  to  see  Emily  returning  from  a  party,  with  the 
aforesaid  silver  maces,  or  sometimes  four  of  them  behind  the  carriage  ; 
a  groom  at  each  horse's  head,  and  four  men  nmning  before  with  glass- 
lanthonis.  Yet  our  establishment  is  as  modest  and  humble  as  the  habits 
of  the  place  will  allow.  After  all,  this  state  has  nothing  very  dazzliug 
in  it;  a  crowd  of  half-nakad  foUowma  la  no  splendid  show,  and  tba 
boTBes,  the  equipage,  and  the  famitare  of  Cakatta,  are  all  aa  far  frani 
magnificanoe  aa  any  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Our  way  of  life  In  other 
reapeets  is  sensible,  and  enitad  to  the  climate*  The  general  custom  is  to 
rise  at  six  in  the  cold  season,  and  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning  during 
the  hot  weather ;  and  to  take  exercise  on  horseback  till  the  sun  is  hoi, 
then  follow  a  cold  bath,  prayers,  and  breakfast.  This  last  is  a  sort  of 
public  meal,  when  my  clergy  and  otlier  friends  drop  in  :  attei'  which  J  am 
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gmraUy  engaged  in  bnsmen  till  two,  when  we  either  dine  or  eet  oar 

tifHn  ;  we  then  go  out  agpin  it  five  or  six,  till  darknoM  drives  us  borne  to 
dreea  for  dinner,  or  pas»  a  tranquil  evening.    Our  rooms  are  large  and 

lofty,  with  very  little  furniture  ;  the  beds  have  no  drapery  but  a  miucpittO 
net ;  and  now  the  climate  Ls  so  cool  as  even  to  require  a  blanket.** 

The  commerce  of  this  city  is  very  extensive.  It  possesses  an  excellent 
inland  navigation,  foreign  goods  being  transported  with  great  facility,  on 
the  Ganges  and  ita  tributary  streams,  to  the  northern  provinces  of  India, 
and  the  prodoctions  of  the  interior  reoeired  in  return.  The  capital  be* 
longing  to  the  commerdal  and  monied  interests,  in  1811,  was  calookted 
to  exceed,  £16,000,000  sterling  :  which  is  employed  in  the  goyemment 
funds,  discounts,  and  loans  to  individuals,  and  in  the  internal  and  external 
trade.  Tlie  formerly  cautious  and  timid  Hindoo,  finding  that  propert|f 
is  respected  nnd  protected  by  the  government,  now  lends  money  on  respon- 
dentia, on  distnnl  voyajji^es,  insures  as  an  underwriter,  and  engages  in  spec- 
ulations to  all  parts  of  the  world."  The  principle  articles  of  trade  are 
aalt,  sugar,  opium,  silks,  and  muslins.  A  couaiderable  commerce  was  for- 
merly carried  on  with  Tibet ;  but  it  hae  been  interrupted  by  Chinese  jeal- 
ousy. 

Calcutta  is  the  seat  of  the  govemor-general,  and  of  the  snprenM  oourt 

of  judicature,  in  which  justice  is  distributed  accordii^  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. This  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice,  and  two  puisne  jiidges  who 
•re  nominated  by  the  king'.  Criminal  oftnnces  are  tried  by  jury.  Besides 
this  court,  there  is  a  court  for  the  district  of  Calcutta,  and  a  number  of 

"  Calcutta,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the  ♦  Friend  of  India,*  "  Is,  in  every  point  of  view, 
a  new  city ;  ulmost  as  much  so  with  regard  to  ita  native  rentry,  as  to  it*  Kuropean  po- 
pnlation.  The  gnat  native  families  who  oontribols  to  its  splen^ottr,  aresf  wry  re- 
cent origin.  Wc  scarcely  think  ten  familie:)  could  he  named  in  Calcutta,  who  possessed 
wealth  before  the  ritte  of  the  English  power.  Its  vast  opulence  is  the  growth  of  a  Ut- 
tle  aaovs  than  half  a  century.  It  has  been  acrumulated  under  our  sovereignty,  chiefly 
in  oar  aenrioe,  entirely  through  our  protection.  The  wealth  posaeaaed  by  the  natlTea 
in  Calcutta  is  immense.  The  Rothschilds  and  the  Barings  of  India  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  circle  of  £uropf>an  banking  houses*  but  among  the  natives.  But  the 
great  natiTCS  of  Calcutta  not  only  regulate  the  numey-marlwt ;  they  poeseei  immense 
eetstea  In  the  eonntry.  Daring  the  progrese  of  oar  government,  the  unda,  more  par- 
ticularly  in  Bfn;^al,  have  changed  hands  almnnt  as  extensively  as  they  did  aft»'r  the 
Mormaa  conquest  iu  Jblngland.  But  this  diange  has  been  produced  without  any  decree 
•f  petttieal  forMtnre,  aimplr  by  the  introdocdea  ni  eyatem  and  reguhurity  in  the  ooU 
lection  of  the  rovpnu»»,  aixf  tlio  exclusion,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  bribery  and  rorrtip- 
tion.  'I'hc  more  ancient  families,  unwilling  to  reduce  their  expenditure  within  their 
income,  and  obliged  to  pay  their  rents  periodically,  liavo  gradually  ftUen  to  deoqr. 
"Whether  the  sale  of  land  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  or  revenue  be  popular  or  not,  or 
how  far  a  greater  degree  of  lenity  would  have  been  compiitiblc  with  the  collection  of 
the  revenues,  it  is  not  our  hoatnww  here  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpoee  to 
notice,  that  these  estates  have  passed  from  the  poascssion  of  one  native  to  th:it  of  ano- 
ther, not  from  the  Saxon  to  the  Nurmuii.  They  have  been  purchased  chieHy  by  the 
new  men  who  have  recently  risen  to  opulence,  either  through  trade  or  in  the  service  of 
government,  a  very  great  proportion  of  whom  reside  in  Calcutta.  Tfads  transfer  of 
property  from  the  old  to  the  new  aristocracy,  however  individually  dbtressing,  may 
probably  prove  in  the  end  a  national  benefit.  The  new  gentry,  by  residing  in  Calcutta, 
are  acquiring  more  civilixed  habits.  Their  hooses  are  better  bailt  and  more  onmmo- 
dionaly  fbmished ;  the  loop-liolee  have  been  endianged  fbrepaetone  wl&dowe:  tlM  nar- 
row, low,  dri'.iry  chambers  have  l>e€n  tiupplanted  by  ample  rooms ;  comforts  nave  been 
multiplied;  a  taste  for  articles  of  foreign  growth  has  been  introduced,  which  assists 
eommeree,  as  maeh  as  it  Improves  the  condition  of  society.  The  old  arietoeracy,  ro> 
siding  in  the  country,  apart  fruin  tb<>  iniltirnce  of  European  society,  would  have  been 
less  suf^^ptible  of  improvement,  more  av«-rs4>  to  innovation,  and  they  mi^ht  have  re- 
mained for  a  madi  longer  period  buri(>d  in  antiquated  hsMti.  From  Calcutta,  which, 
through  the  great  assemblage  of  wealthy  families,  is  bccolne  the  theatre  of  display,  the 
habits  and  comforts  acquired  from  the  inlluence  of  Kuru|M>an  example,  are  gradually 
diffused  ovt  r  the  eonntry;  for  the  natives  in  Bengal  entertain  the  same  partiality  for 
their  aplaadid  uMttopeM»  m  ths  NesfoUtans  for  thtin,-^ymkn  NapoU  t pti  wmrin,'* 
IV.  4a. 
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magistmlM  to  lapeniltend  the  police  of  the  town.  We  have  already  no- 
ticed Boine  of  tbe  mora  importaot  Beminaries  of  edocatioii  in  Calcutta. 
'  The  garrison  is  usually  composed  of  t\vo  or  tliree  European  regiments  atid 
one  of  artilleiy.  The  native  corps,  amounting  to  about  4000  men,  are 
generally  cantoned  at  Barrackpoor^  15  miles  higher  up  the  river. — Seram^ 
pore  Is  a  handsome  placi',  kept  beautifully  clean,  and  looking  more  like  a 
European  town  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  places.  It  is  situated  on  the 
W.  Mdo  of  the  Hoogbly,  about  12  milca  above  Calcutta.  It  it  pecoliariy 
iatefeBtitig,  and  celdbimted  as  tbe  icaldence  of  those  associate  missionaries^ 
whose  liteiuy  adneveoients  as  oriental  translaton  have  excited  the  ad* 
miration  of  all  Earope»  and  iasnled  them  the  eternal  gratitBde  of  wibon 
millions. 

Dacca r\  Dacca  is  about  100  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges^ 
and  180  by  road  from  Calcutta;  by  water,  however,  the  distance  is  sup- 
posed to  be  400  miles,  and  the  journey  occupies  from  one  to  two  weeks. 
Like  other  native  towns  it  is  a  mixture  of  black  and  thatch  houses,  with 
▼ery  narrow  and  crooked  streets.  The  population  is  rated  at  800,000.  It 
is  reckoned  o^e  of  the  healthiest  stations  in  Bengal.  Under  the  Mognk^ 
ft  naval  establwbment  conaiBtiiig  of  768  armed  cnusers,  was  majntained 
liere  to  gnard  the  southern  coast  against  the  ravages  of  the  AKracane>e 
pirates ;  and  during  tbe  late  war  with  the  Barmoso,  Dacca  was  thrown  in- 
to great  alarm. 

Moorshedabad.~\  This  city,  including  Cossimbazar,  extends  atmnt  8 
miles  alonf?  both  sides  of  tbe  river,  120  miles  above  Calcutta.  It  is  re- 
puted very  unhealthy,  and  the  thick  jungle  which  is  here  intennixed  with 
the  huts  and  houseS|  and  is  yearly  increasing,  threatens  to  absorb  Uie 
whole.  In  1814  it  contained  about  80,000  houses.  The  population  is 
anpposed  to  be  aliont  165,000.  The  neigfabooihood  is  the  chief  aeat  of 
the  mannfiictiire  of  taffirtaa  and  other  silks. 


CHAP.  IX.-THE  DECCAN. 

The  term  Deccan  is  of  Sanscrit  origin.  It  means  '  the  south,'  and  was 
formerly  applied  by  Hindoo  geographers  to  the  whole  of  the  countries  si- 
tuated to  the  S.  of  the  Nerbuddah  river ;  but  the  fixed  possessions  of  the 
Mahommedana  having,  for  many  centuries  after  their  invanen  of  the  Deo> 
can,  extended  no  fiuther  S.  then  the  river  Krishna,  the  name  came  to  ai^ 
mfy  the  countries  between  thsse  two  rivers  only.  The  most  modem  div»- 
sion  of  the  Deccan  provinces  is  the  following:  Candeishy  Gundwanoy 
Orissa,  the  Northern  Circari^  Berar^  Anmgabad,  Beedar,  Hyderabad^ 
and  Bi'jajxxyr. 

1st.  Candf.ish.J  This  is  the  first  province  upon  entering  the  Deccan  on 
the  N.W.  On  the  N.  it  is  separated  from  Malwah  by  the  course  of  the 
Nerbuddah;  on  the  E.  are  the  provinces  of  Gundwana  and  Berar ;  on 
the  8.  it  has  Berar  and  Anmgabad,  and  ou  tbe  W.  the  province  of  Gujr- 
jeat.  Ita  limits  have  never  been  accurately  defined,  but  it  mny  be  rou^liiy 
estimated  at  SIO  miles  in  length  by  80  in  average  breadth.  It  is  n  pi&> 
turesque  and  beantifnl  province,  interspersed  with  low  bills,  and  watered 
by  copious  streams.  A  large  proportion,  however,  of  the  surface  is  cover- 
ed with  jungle,  inhabited  only  by  tigers,  and  very  unhealthy.  The  popn* 
latioii  is  vt'py  small  in  proportion  to  the  surface.  Tlie  interior  is  inliabit- 
ed  chietly  by  Bheei  and  Gund  trilies,  Uie  coasts  by  Coolies.    Early  in  the 
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15th  century,  Caiideish  was  governed  by  indepeRdent  soymvigns,  but  to- 
wards the  close  of  that  century,  it  was  annexed  to  tlie  Mogul  empire.  In 
1802,  it  was  ravaged  by  Holkar,  and  itn  niin  was  afterwai'ds  con <«unn mated 
by  the  PcHhwa's  people.  All  uf  Hoikar'o  possessions  were  ceded  to  the 
Bntish  in  1818. 

2d.  GuNDWANA.^  Gundwana  extends  from  tlie  16tb  to  the  :^th  parallel 
of  northern  latitude.  Oft  the  N.  il  w  bounded  by  Allabtbad  and  Bahar^ 
on  the  E.  il  has  Chuaa  and  Beiar,  oH  the  8.  ita  limita  ara  Beiar,  Hydeni- 
bad,  and  Orisn*  and  on  the  W.  Allababad»  Malwah,  Candouih»  Berar,  and 

Hyderabad. 

In  length  it  may  be  estimated  at  400  miles,  its  average  breadth  is  about 
280.  This  large  province  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  wildest  and  least 
known  parts  of  India.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  people  called  Gunds 
or  Gondsj  but  its  population  comprehends  a  great  variety  of  tribes.  It  is 
altogether  an  elevated  region,  though  the  rise  is  nowhere  very  great.  It 
contains  the  sources  of  the  Gundwana  and  Sone  rirera,  and  is  hounded  by 
the  Wnrda  and  Godavery,  bat  it  on  the  whole  hat  indifietantly  supplied 
with  water,  and  very  partially  cnlti?atad*  Nagpoor  ia  the  madani  capital 
of  Gandwana.  Acomding  to  a  census  of  1825,  the  population  of  this  city 
and  its  suburbs  amounted  to  115,828  (torsona. '  It  la  678  milee  from  Ma- 
dras, and  733  from  Calcutta* 

3d.  Orissa.]  Orissa  is  a  long  and  narrow  province,  lying  on  the  S.E.  of 
Gundwana,  bordering  with  Benpil  on  the  N.,  and  the  Circars  to  the  Chil- 
oha  lake,  but  extending  indefinitely  8.W.  upon  the  mountainouH  tract  within 
the  Circare,  till  it  be  confounded  with  the  forests  and  wilds  of  the  (ionds 
nearly  as  far  S.  a^  tlie  Godavery.  Bengal  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  Its 
probable  lengUi  is  abont  600  mtlai,  ilt  braadth  100.  Tbo  wastani  part  is 
ao  wild  aa  to  be  almoet  impambla  aad  araD*  iwpaoatraUa.  Towaids  thk 
N.  the  inland  country  dein.np  a  little.  A  vary  oonsidarabia  portion  of  tha 
shore  of  Oriisa  ooadbts  of  salt-marshes  which  are  flooded  during  the  rains. 
This  marshy  tract  reaches  about  20  miles  inland,  then  there  is  a  slip  of  ele^ 
vated  dry  soil  which  produces  rice  and  other  vegetables,  and  behind  this  are 
the  wooils  and  impervious  jungle.  The  Ooreas  are  a  dull  and  stupid  race 
of  people.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  closely  resembling  the 
Bengalese.  On  the  W.  the  Oorea  and  Gond  languages  blend  into  each 
other.  The  mountain  tribes  are  Coles,  Khands,  and  Sours.  Rajali  Anang 
Bheem  Deo  of  the  Ganga  Vaa'a  line,  ascended  the  throne  of  Orissa,  A.D. 
1174.  He  eiaeted  the  great  templa  at  Juggamaot.  In  AJ>«  1568,  tha 
Afgliaans  overthrew  tha  iadepandent  aovareignty  of  Orina,  aad  20  yaaia 
afterwards  they  were  m  their  turn  attacked  and  snbdoad  by  Achar.  In 
1808,  this  province  waa  eoaquered  by  the  British  aroM.  Tha  prineipal 
towns  are  Cvtiack,  Jufrgemaut,  and  Balasore. 

4th.  The  Circars.]  Tlie  Circars  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Decran  to  the  Chilcha  lake  southward,  an<l  several  miles  to 
the  S.  even  of  the  Krishna,  till  they  join  the  Caniatic.  The  whole  length 
of  this  district  is  nearly  500  miles,  but  its  breadth  is  inconsiderable.  That 
part  of  the  country  which  lies  near  the  moutlis  of  the  Godaveiy  and  Khsh'^ 
na  ia  the  moat  laitile  in  tha  Deccan. 

6th.  BauAR.]  This  province  ia  aa  dofated  valley,  occupying  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  Deccan.  It  has  Anmngabad  and  Candeiah  on  tha  W., 
Candaish  and  Malwah  on  the  N.,  Gundwana  on  the  E.,  and  Boeder  and 
Anrmgabad  on  the  S.  It  consists  of  aeveral  valleys,  though  the  entraacea 
to  il  ara  gaoariUy  thioi^  ghauu  or  passes  in  ridgaa  of  hilla  more  or  leas 
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covered  with  woo<l  and  jungle.  The  principal  of  these  valleys  are  the  tipper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Tuptee  in  the  N.,  that  of  the  Pyiie  Gonga  in 
the  S.,  and  part  of  that  of  the  Wurda  in  the  S.E.  Tliey  have  in  general 
rich  and  fertile  soil,  the  cultivated  tracts  are  in  general  rather  too  much 
elevated  for  rice,  but  produce  very  fine  wheat. 

6tb.  AoRUNOABAD.!  Tb»  provinoe  oocnpieB  the  west  oomi,  end  a  por> 
VMHi  ot  the  eoontrjr  to  9ie  E.  of  the  westera  Ghauts.  It  hai  the  Soiat 
district  of  Gujerati  and  Candeiah,  and  Beiar  on  the  N.,  Berar  and  H3^dra- 
bad  on  the  Boeder  and  Bejapoor  on  the  S.,  and  the  Arabian  sea  on  the 
W.  It  may  be  estimated  at  about  300  miles  in  length,  and  150  in  bread ihi 
Its  general  level  is  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
here  and  there  insulated  summits  of  a  very  Ningnlar  shape  rise  to  a  great 
height.  Upon  the  whole,  this  country  is  fertile,  and  the  scenery  is  often 
very  beautiful.  The  population  is  thin.  The  Maharatta  language  is  prin- 
cipally used,  but  Hindostany  and  Persian  are  current  among  the  higher 
eltaiM  Until  1818,  three-fonrthe  of  this  pnmaoewm  sobjeet  to  the 
FeiBhwa»  and  the  lenainder  to  the  Niaan^  hat  since  thai  event&l  year,  the 
iHiole  has  beeooBe  duectly  or  indirectly  subordinate  to  the  Britisb  scep- 
tre* 

.   Ciiy  of  AruHgabad.    Auningahad,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  srill 
an  extensive  though  decayed  city.    *'  At  a  distance,"  says  captain  Seely, 
**  the  view  of  Aurungahad  has  an  imposing  effect ; — lofty  minarets  peep- 
ing out  from  among  grov«»8  of  trees,  the  large  white  domes  of  mosques 
with  their  gilded  points  shining  in  the  sun  ;  a  number  of  lari^e  terraced 
houses  rising  above  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  whole  covering  a  great 
aitent  of  ground.   Bat,  as  we  approach,  a  diiferent  scene  prssents  itsdl 
After  passing  a  large  gateway,  we  at  once  enter  the  dty,  aesrly  half  of 
which  is  in  a  state  of  decay  and  min,  with  a  acaaty  popaJatieii.   It  has 
the  signs  in  every  street  of  fallen  greataess,  and  shows  that  its  prosperity 
.perished  with  its  founder,  Aumngzebe.    The  wall  which  surrounds  the 
city,  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  sustain  a  regular  attack  :  it  is  lower  than 
such  walls  usually  are,  with  round  towers  at  intervals,  but  is  suHirient  for 
resisting  the  onset  of  a  predatory  body  either  of  horse  or  foot.    The  streets 
are  broad,  and  some  few  are  paved.    There  are  many  large  and  good 
bouses  iu  different  parts.    The  public  buildings,  mosques,  and  caravnns^- 
lais  are  of  a  superior  constmetion  to  those  which  we  generally  find  in 
tire  cities.   Gardens  and  groves,  oovrt*yards  and  fonntains,  diversify  the 
acene.   The  shops  praseai  to  view  nany  costly  articles  of  Indian  prodnca. 
But  there  is  an  air  of  dejection  about  the  whole,  that  tells  you,  the  glorj 
of  the  legal  city  has  fled.    A  few  groupes  of  grave  and  fine>looldng  Mus- 
sulmans, unoccupied  by  any  thing  but  idle  talk,  are  seen  lounging  at  dif- 
ferent quarters ;  or,  here  and  there,  one  of  the  better  order,  clad  in  his 
flowing  robe,  passes  you  with  stately  and  measured  step.    These  and  a  few 
solitary  fakeers  arc  the  principal  persons  met  with,  except  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  markets,  where  some  little  bustle  prevails.  Other- 
wise, there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  of  an  Indian  city, — no  pomp,  no  crowd- 
ed strsats,  no  horalbnan  or  cavalcades ;  none  of  the  bastfiag  nMliona  or 
noisy  sounds  that  prodaim  industry,  occupation,  er  prosperity.  FMtly 
deserted  and  partly  in  rains,  Anrangabad  presents  a  cheerless  view  to  a 
airauger.'* 

Fortress  of  Domlatabad.']  Dowlatabad  is  one  of  those  singular  insnlat- 
ed  rocks  already  noticed.  The  fortress  of  Dowlatabad  is  about  7  miles 
N.W.  of  Aurungabad*  it  stands  npon  an  insulated  mass  of  granite,  **«*^f«»\ 
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about  8000  yai'ds  from  the  range  of  hills  to  the  ncMrthwsrd  and  weetward, 
and  riaing  to  the  height  of  about  500  feet  above  the  plain.  For  nearly  one 
third  of  the  height,  the  rock  lias  been  scarped  like  a  wall,  and  presents  all 
round  a  perpendicular  cliff.  Above  this  it  assumes  a  pyramidal  form,  or 
that  of  a  compressed  bee-hive.  An  outer  wall  of  no  streniftb  surrounds 
the  peilah  ;  but  four  lines  of  walls  and  gates  must  be  passed  before  reach- 
ing tbe  ditdi»  of«r  which  h  avary  oairow  causey,  that  will  nol  adiiiit  mora 
tMii  two  pcnoDB  abraMt.  Tm  tcarped  rack,  appearing  to  ent  off  all 
omimvucatioiis  with  those  below,  and  the  towers,  bntkUiige,  and  trace 
above,  impressed  me  most  forcibly,**  says  Colonel  Fitzclarence,  "  with  the 
idea  of  the  flying  island  of  Laputa  in  Gulliver's  Travels.  Had  I  not  been 
informed  how  I  was  to  ascend  the  summit  of  the  perpendicular  cliff,  I 
should  have  despaired  of  ever  reaching  it,  as  no  visible  means  presents  it- 
self, and  all  is  alike  steep  and  forbidding ;  though  one  may,  witii  an  atten- 
tive eye,  discover  a  small  window,  about  half  way  up,  in  the  face  of  the 
rock.  Tbe  governor  led  the  way  through  an  excavation  into  the  heart  of 
the  rode,  ao  low  thai  I  waa  obliged  (o  aloop  nearly  doable.  Bat  after  a 
few  paoea,  a  nwaber  of  lordiea  ahowed  me  I  waa  in  a  high  vanlt,  and  we 
began  to  ascend  on  a  winding  passage,  cat  throni^  the  interior  of  the  body 
of  the  hilL  This  is  described  by  Dow  aa  a  staircase  ;  instead  of  which,  it 
is  only  a  gradual  slope.  This  passage  was  about  twelve  feet  high  and  the 
same  broad,  and  the  rise  regular.  At  certain  distances  from  this  dismal 
gallery  are  trap-doors,  with  flights  of  small,  steep  steps,  leading  to  the 
ditch  below,  only  wide  enougli  to  admit  a  man  to  pass,  also  cut  through 
tbe  solid  rock,  to  the  water  s  edge,  and  unexposed  to  the  fire  of  the  assail- 
ants, unless  they  were  on  the  very  crest  of  tba  glaeia.  I  suppoae  wa  wcra 
4onr  or  five  minntea  ia  raaching  the  window  I  had  aeea  from  below ;  and 
after  feaimg,  we  cmiidmied  to  dimb.  Aa  I  obaerred  apMaage  leading  off 
from  the  one  in  which  we  were,  I  followed  it,  andy  to  my  enrprise,  found 
that  it  led  back,  forming  aietragrcaBive  siraicircle,  to  our  road :  and  on  the 
aides  of  it  were  many  recesses  with  shelves  for  depositing  stores.  We 
might  have  been  in  all  ten  minutes  mounting  by  torch-light,  and  came  out 
in  a  sort  of  hollow  in  the  rock,  about  20  feet  square.  On  one  side,  lean- 
ing against  the  cliff,  was  a  large  iron  plate,  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow,  with  an  immense  iron  poker.  On  the  besiegers  bar* 
ing  gained  the  sublenraneona  paaaage,  this  iron  ia  intended  to  be  laid  down 
o?er  the  ontlet,  and  a  fira  placed  npon  it.  I  obaer?ed  a  hole  about  three 
feet  in  diameter  perforating  the  rock.  Thiaiameaat  toactaa  abellowa  to 
the  fire ;  and  the  cnnrent  of  air  which  came  throng^  it,  waa  ao  atrong  that 
I  could  hardly  stand  against  it.  From  its  atrength  and  theae  nurlona  pre- 
cantiooa,  tliis  fortress  is  deemed  impregnable.  There  are  some  small 
houses,  towers,  and  gates  on  the  road  to  the  summit,  which  is  very  steep, 
and  in  some  places  covered  with  brush-wood.  But  the  house  of  the  go- 
vernor is  a  most  excellent  habitation,  suiTounded  with  a  large  veranda, 
with  twelve  arches ;  hence  called  the  doasdo-durwasehj  or  twelve  doors. 
The  road  (and  the  only  one)  to  the  top  passes  through  this  house.  Above 
tUa,  the  ridge  is  very  narrow ;  and  mi  mb  peak,  on  which  iliea  hia  Higb- 
new  the  Niaam'a  flag,  on  a  atone  bed,  not  many  feet  broad,  atanda  a  Iwge 
braaa  twenty-four  pounder.  From  the  flag-atall^  the  viow  ia  moat  eitenaira 
and  beautiful.  About  100  yards  from  the  summit,  we  saw  a  tank  attost 
of  the  rock,  containing,  I  should  think,  forty  hogsheads  of  water." 

EUora^  The  village  of  Ellora,  near  to  Dowlatabad,  is  celebrated  for 
ita  excavated  Hindoo  temples,  wbicb,  in  magnitude  and  perfection  of  ex- 
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ecution,  sarpass  any  thing  of  the  kind  elsewhere  known,  'i  he  whole 
excavations  hear  the  title  of  Kailasa^  or  *  Paradise  aiui  are  not  less  than 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length.  There  are  16  cave«,  wrought  out  of  the 
Bolid  granite,  many  of  them  of  two  Btories,  and  some  three,  and  most  of 
them  m  ml  Itm  thm  from  100  to  160  feet  in  depth.  *'  The  fiiat  mr 
of  this  deeokta  raligioiu  city,"  lays  Mr  Enkbe,  is  gniid  and  Mrikiii^, 
bat  mdaadioly.  Tbe  number  and  magnificence  of  the  sabtenraneois 
temples,  tbe  extmit  and  loftineae  of  some,  the  endless  diversity  of  sculpture 
in  others,  the  variety  of  curious  foliage,  of  minute  tracery,  hitrhiy  wrouL,'ht 
pillars,  rich  mythological  designs,  sacred  shrines,  and  colossal  statues,  ii-sto- 
nish  but  distract  the  mind.  From  their  number  and  diveiuity,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  idea  of  the  whole ;  and  the  first  impressions  only  give 
way  to  ft  wonder  not  lots  natoral,  that  such  prodigioos  oflbrts  of  libov 
nd  sIdU  should  renaiu,  from  tames  certainly  not  bailNuroos,  fHthoiil  s 
trace  to  tell  ns  the  hand  by  which  thof  were  designed,  or  the  populoos 
and  poweriul  nation  by  which  thof  were  completed.  Tiie  empire,  whose 
pride  they  must  have  been,  has  passed  away,  and  left  not  a  memorial  l>e- 
hind  it.  The  religion  to  which  we  owe  one  part  of  them,  indeed,  conti- 
nues 1o  exist;  but  that  which  called  into  existence  the  other,  like  the  Iw- 
ings  by  whose  toil  it  was  wrought,  has  been  swept  from  the  laud."  The 
excavations  are  divided  by  Mr  Erskine  into  throe  cfaHsee  i  tbe  Bortbem, 
which  are  Boodhist,  or  nither  Jan^— the  central,  which  ere  Drahminieali 
«nd  tbe  sontbem,  which  are  certainly  Boodhist.  The  names  given  to 
tbe  caves  are  modem,  and  have  been  invented  \jj  the  Brahmin  guides  wilb 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  mythology  of  the  sculptures.  All  the  Brahmini- 
cal  caves  are  sacred  to  Siva,  under  one  form  or  other ;  whoreai  the 
names  they  now  bear,  as  well  as  those  given  to  the  Boodhist  caves, 
are  borrowed  from  the  legends  relating  to  the  avatars  of  Vislmoo, 
which  are  more  familiarly  known  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  not- 
withslaadmg  that  Stfft  me  afanost  everj  where  obtained  tbe  asoead- 
•ncy.  It  is  impossible  to  oonfoy  any  adeqoate  idea  of  dieso  astonisl^ 
lag  stmctmres  without  the  aid  of  plates;  but  we  subjoin  in  a  note  a 
pretty  clear  and  detailed  account  of  the  whole  by  the  Eclectic  reviewer  of 
*  Seel/s  Wonders  of  £lora.'  *^    The  traditions  of  tbe  Hindoos  ascribe  ail 

"  Beginning  from  the  north,  the  first  of  these  celelmted  caves  U  named  ths  JagMmalk 
Sabka,  or  *  Lord  of  the  Universe it  has  a  viranda  and  an  upper  and  lower  apartment, 
dtt  daiiorately  aculptured  with  flfores  of  Hindoo  mythology,  and  among  olhen,  one  c€ 
Budha.  1  he  |)inHr<t  and  r*><-e>M*<«  tire  rirhly  m  ul|*tun  il,  ami  the  {triiicipal  apartment  is 
78  feet  in  depth,  by  66  in  breadth.  The  uext  excavation  is  named  Paratwa  Rama,  m 
MUf  uiuary  avatar  of  Vlshnoo,  whleh  bad  for  lit  ol^eet  to  exterminate  tbe  Ksbaira 
tribe  or  WMrriors  ;  u  Irtji  nd  %vhi(  h  favours  the  stipposition,  that  a  violent  change  in  the 
faith  of  India  substituted  the  riteMof  Vishnoo  and  the  lirdhminical  institution  of  castes 
for  tbe  older  and  more  simple  Uudhic  faith.  The  story  is,  that  Faraswa  Rama,  allber 
having  inundated  with  rivers  of  blood  the  whole  earth,  (that  is  India,)  was  desirous  of 
offering  a  sacrifice,  but  could  find  uo  Brahmin  willing  to  join  with  a  murderer. 
Mounting  the  hills  ef  Concan,  he  perceived  fourteen  dead  bodies  cast  up  by  the  srn  on 
the  banlcM  of  a  river,  upon  which,  uihough  in  a  ntntv  of  putrefaction,  he  performed  the 
aet  of  resuscitation,  and  then  conferred  on  them  the  order  of  Hrnhmin ;  theyaide<1  him, 
in  re  torn,  in  his  Hacrifice,  and  these  fourteen  formed  the  stock  ol'  the  Mahratta  tribe  of 
Koken  Natha.  Whatever  connects  the  liietory  of  the  caves  with  the  deUils  of  the  Ma> 
babarat  and  the  origin  of  the  esates  of  India,  tends  to  tlirow  a  ray  of  licht  upon  the 
question  of  their  origin.  The  third  cave  is  that  of  Indm  •So/i/m,  '  the  l^ord  of  the  Sky.' 
These  three  temples  have  oommuoication  with  each  other,  and  may  l»e  eoosidered  as  a 
diatlnet  diMler.  No  part  of  ^ess  eatraetdlnary  eaves  presents  a  flner  speetasen  of  tbe 
state  of  Hindoo  sculpture,  than  the  rich  decoratioQM,  the  fluted  pillars,  and  elaborate 
sculptures  of  indra  babha.  A  temple  adjoining  to  this  excavation  is  dedicated  to  Adi- 
natha,  a  species  of  intercessory  deity  among  the  i>jatty  or  Jalns,  tbe  meet  nmaevoOS 
eeet  in  the  Guzerat.  The  fourth  i-ave.  the  D'trrmn  l.in-^n,  i«i  approached  l»y  a  cut  or 
aventie  of  100  feet  iu  length,  and  is  itseil  a  diambei-  about  liO  feet  in  iengtb  wj  Sa  feet 
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these  mavations  to  the  e&rlieat  period  of  their  biitofy,  and  the  most  pro- 
bable epoch  which  can  be  fixed  upon  is  that  of  tfaft  Mupiest  of  the  peniifr* 
sola  by  the  founder  of  the  Magadfja  dynnsty,  an  event  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  about  1900  years  before  tlie  Chiistian  era.  The  models  of 
these  caves,  M.  Laryles  thinks,  were  the  tombs  of  the  kin^^s  at  Thebes. 

Bombay,  the  principal  British  settlement  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  India,  is  situated  upon  a  small  island  formerly  compre- 
beoded  in  liie  province  of  Avmngabad,  in  18*  56^  N.  fail.,  aad  78*  67' 
E.  long^  1,300  mUci'  tMTOlMng  diotance  from  Cakntta,  and  770  iroBi 
Madiao.  It  deiivM  ita  name  and  all  in  importance  from  its  sscdlent  haiw 

iu  breadth,  where  the  olQed  of  Hindoo  worship  appears  as  the  god  of  justioe,  and  as 
such,  the  god  of  death,— the  same  aUegorical  personage  that  appears  in  the  Egvpthm 
panthpdii,  in  iho  charartcr  of  Osiris  or  Serapis,  whic  h  uiiswits  to  the  Grecian  Minos 
and  Hhadatnanthua.  Iu  this  oav&  the  male  tigures  are  repreeeated  iu  ckuimu,  or  <  short 
Anwera,'  as  in  the  Egyptbm  oeuIptiir«o.  The  Hfth  eave^  JimiiNisso,  or  *tlio  Nuptials,* 
has  a  rich  display  of  sculptun-,  and  is  above  W)  feet  in  lengtli.  The  cave  of  Ramas^ 
«wm,  with  the  smaller  excavations,  called  NUakanta  and  Durvaia  Rishif  complete  the 
aeries.  Eaoh  of  these  caves  is  HUed  with  an  Iramenie  mnnher  of  symhola,  oKhiMtinf 
the  leading  personifications  of  Hin<loo  inytholof(y.  The  Xi/a/canta  is  a  title  of  Siva  or 
Maha-deo,  described  in  the  diltivian  avatiir  of  churning  the  ocean,  wherein  he  is  feign- 
ed to  have  acquired  the  colour  of  blue,  after  swaHowing  the  poison  produced  by  dM 
Suras  and  Asuras.  Durmsa  RUhi  is  also  an  incarnation  of  Maha-deo,  or  '  the  tjreat 
sexual  deity,'  alike  the  destroyer  and  re-producer  of  existence.  Many  parts  of  the  le- 
gends bear  evident  traces  of  patriarchal  history,  distorted  and  warped  07  thslr  tnuu> 
miaaion  into  other  r^ions,  and  their  mixture  with  other  facUi. 

^  But  the  grand  eentral  excavation  of  Kailata,  with  its  pantheon  of  Hindoo  delttea 
displayed  in  th*'  lateral  Hn<l  termirr^tinff  virandas, — its  immense  urea,  arid  the  three 
central  templesi  represented  resting  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  carries  our  astonishment 
to  tile  bIgMst  pitch.  This  atapendoiis  masi  of  sculpture,  emhfadnf  aa  afsa  of  SBO 
feet  in  deuth,  about  1;>0  feet  in  breadth,  and  100  feet  in  height,  may  challenge  compa- 
rison witn  any  wonder  of  antiauity.  The  de^ription  occupies  so  prominent  a  part  of 
Capt.  Seely's  narrativot  ami  he  MS  taken  such  pains  to  fflw  all  Its  mnltlAnloiiB  dettdb, 
that  we  shall  simply  refer  our  readers  to  his  pages  for  further  formation.  The  succeed- 
ing cave  is  called  Das  Amlara^  or  'the  Ten  Incarnations  of  Vishnoo,'  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  niches  between  pilasters  in  the  upper  story.  Among  these,  is  one  group  of 
Mahadiva  and  Parvati,  and  at  the  ft-.-t  of  the  former  lie  the  five  heads  of  the  sons  of 
Paudu.  Here  also  is  Kama  Chandra,  the  subject  of  the  iiauutyana.  This  figure  is 
remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  its  execution.  The  hero  is  seated  in  a  cjir  drawn  by 
four  coursers  abreast  on  a  gallop,  a  conductor  guiding  them;  he  is  drawing  his  how, 
sod  in  an  attitude  of  great  strenisth.  The  subject  forms  another  coincidence  between 
the  ninneroiis  I), i>4  reliefs  of  the  Indian  and  Kgyptian  temples. 

The  fine  excavation  which  follows,  *  the  ashes  of  JBAvanaJ  hears  a  manifest  allusioa 
to  the  criehrated  contest  between  the  tyrant  of  Ceylon  and  Rama  In  irarsait  of  revenge 
for  the  violence  offered  to  his  spouse  Sita.  No  cave  presents  a  richer  jjnifiision  of  sculp* 
tured  and  pillared  decoratioOf  although  captain  Seely  does  not  mention  it.  Teen  TtSUf 
or  *  the  Three  Storieir*  Is  an  exearatlon  or  extraordinary  extent,  with  nHmrlntereetlnf 

fdllars  :  the  recess  has  a  pigantic  sitting  statue  of  Kama,  on  the  scale  of -20  feet  if  standi- 
ng. Dan  Tali,  or  '  the  Two  Stories,'  is  dedicated  to  iiharata,  son  of  the  ancient  king 
Davuchauuta  and  his  loved  spouse  Sacontalaf  who  sneoeedeil  his  father  on  the  throne  or 
Ayoda(Oude):  he  is  asserted  to  have  conquered  the  whole  eai^h,  and  to  hfivi'  insti« 
tuted  the  rites  to  the  gods.  His  reign  is  placed  12(M)  years  before  the  Oiristiau  era. 
The  fifteenth  eave  of  tne  series  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  both  in  formand 
Workmanship.  It  is  a  vaulted  tempie,  35  feet  in  height,  is  called  the  Viswakarmn,  or 
'Workman:'  the  same  personage  as  the  Egyptian  Pthali,  the  artificer  and  maker  of 
all  things,  whose  plastic  energv  communicates  existence  and  form  to  the  uni verse;  in 
fiu;t,  the  artistvof  the  gods.  I  be  semicircular  form  of  the  celling,  and  the  boldness  and 
ilmplicity  of  the  design,  render  this  (^ive  one  of  the  most  extraordinarv  of  the  whole 
Vaoge;  and  its  position  as  the  last  but  one,  marks  a  coincidence  with  the  order  of  the 
chambers  in  the  royal  tomb  discovered  by  Belsoni,  in  which  a  long  suite  of  symbolic 
spartmspti  terminates  In  a  eovered  dome  of  a  higher  character,  and  beyond  it,  a  rough 
excavation.  Thus  the  sixteenth,  or  last  rave,  that  of  Diihr  fraita,  hoars  a  name  ioi* 
plying  that  it  ia  not  worthy  to  be  seen  after  the  preceding  ones.  A  figure  at  the  en- 
tranos  is  manifestly  Cfandama  Budha^  as  depicted  In  Pegu  and  Avi.'  Oantama  or 
Gaudama  meann  Sjikia,  or  the  first  Budha.  Althoutih  of  so  inferior  a  class,  it  is  a 
prodigious  and  wonderful  work,  and  over  its  entrance  the  river,  Mr  Uauiel  says,  in  the 
nlny  sesssn,  nulMS  into  the  plain  iiclow,  ffurming  a  cascade  that  4M»tsn  the  froat  of 
the  cave  as  with  a  curtain  of  (1  ystnl.  The  prospoc  t  from  this SlltnttlCS^  of  the  fNSt 
tamb»  the  town,  and  the  valley  uf  £lora,  is  highly  beautifuL 
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hour.  "  The  island,  as  well  as  most  of  those  in  its  neighbourhood,"  saj's 
bishop  Heber,  "  is  apparently  little  more  than  a  cluster  of  small  detached 
rocks,  which  have  been  joined  together  by  the  gradual  progress  of  coral 
nefei  aided  by  nnd  tbrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  covered  with  the  vegetable 
moold  occaaioDed  by  the  iaUiiig  leaves  of  the  aea-loTing  coco.  The  inte- 
rior consists  of  a  long  but  narrow  tract  of  low  ground,  which  has  endently 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  a  salt  lagoon,  gradually  filled  up  by  the  progress 
which  I  havp  mentioned,  and  from  which  tlie  hitrh  tides  are  still  excluded, 
only  by  artificial  embankment!*.  TIub  tract  is  a  perfect  marsh  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  in  a  htate  of  high  rice  cultivation.  Tlie  higher,  ground 
is  mere  rock  and  sand,  but  covered  with  COCO  and  toddy-palms  where  they 
csn  grow.  There  is  scarcely  any  open  or  grass4and  in  the  islandt  ezcepS 
the  esplanade  before  the  fortj  and  the  exercising  ground  at  Idbtoongat 
which  last  is  the  head-<inarter8  of  the  artillery.  The  fort,  or  rather  the 
fortified  town,  has  many  larjje  and  handsome  houses,  but  few  European 
residents,  being  hot,  closo-built,  with  narrow  8treets,  projectint?  upper 
stories  and  rows,  in  the  style  which  is  common  all  over  tliis  side  of  India, 
and  of  which  the  old  houses  in  Chester  give  a  sufficiently  exact  idea.  The 
Bombay  booses  are^  sxtemally,  less  beantifol  than  those  of  Calcutta,  hav* 
mg  no  pillared  ▼erandahs»  snd  bemg  dlsfignred  by  hnge  and  high  pitched 
rooft  of  red  tiles.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  howefer,  larger,  end  on 
the  whole  better  adapted  to  the  climate.  There  are  three  gOTermnent 
residences  in  the  island  of  Bombay."  Howison  draws  a  less  favourable 
picture  of  this  place.  "  I  entered  Bombay,"  he  says,  "  with  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  the  seat  of  wealth,  splendour,  faahion,  and  extravagance  ; 
but  a  stroll  upon  its  esplanade  removed  the  delusion.  I  believe  there  are 
few  English  watering-plaoss  of  the  thud  class,  that  could  not  nrodnce  • 
better  evening  tnm-ont  than  thia  Scotch  foctory.  Every  thing  bad  an  air 
of  dinginess,  age,  and  economy,  that  seemed  mtsorably  ont  of  place  beneath 
the  ardent  clime  and  radiant  skies  of  Asia.  In  traversing  the  town  of 
Borahay,  one  sees  nothinj?  indicative  of  eastern  ma^ificence.  Its  streets 
are  naiTow  and  unpaved,  and  the  huildintjs  are  more  like  inerehants*  ware- 
rooms  than  dwelling-houses.  The  European  parts  of  Calcutta  consist  of 
m  sneceesion  of  palaces,  and  Madras  ahonnds  with  elegant  structures ;  but 
the  best  streets  in  Bombay,  I  should  suppose,  scsrcely  equal  the  suboiba 
of  its  sister  prssidendes.  Bombay  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  dieappomt- 
ing  places  A  man,  on  arriving  there,  will  find  fewer  of  his  Asiatic  anti- 
cipations realized,  than  in  either  of  the  other  capitals  ;  and  the  simple  fact 
of  its  being  an  island,  and  a  very  small  one,  excites  disagreeable  ideas  of 
narrowness,  confinement,  and  want  of  scope,  vvliicli  depress  tlie  energies  of 
n  stranger,  uncertain  about  his  fortunes,  and  newly  exiled  to  a  foreign 
land."  In  1716  the  popnhition  of  Bomfaey  was  estimated  at  16,000  souls  ; 
in  1828  it  amounted  to  167,370  souls,  according  to  the  Bombay  Courant, 
of  whom  82,592  were  Hindoos,  25,920  Mahonimedans,  Farseea  10,738^ 
Malabars  3,005,  Jews  1,270,  Portuguese  8,020,  Armenians  39,  Chinese 
48,  British  938,  Briti^h  Asiatics  bom  in  the  island  5,000,  floating  popula- 
tion about  20,000,  military  about  10,000 ;  grand  total  167,370 ;  total  of 
houses  20,195. 

MUphanta^,  When  speaking  of  Bombay,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
forget  Shaporee  or  Ekphanta,  a  small  islsnd  in  the  neighbourhood,  re- 
Bsaffksble  for  its  stupendous  excavationa  which  have  affDrded  some  eserdse 
to  the  ingenuity  of  sntiquarians.  Elephanta  is  a  small  islsnd,  about  7  milea 
from  Bombay.   Of  this  island,  and  its  curiosities,  Grose,  who  visited  it, 
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gives  the  following  account :  "  It  can  at  most  be  but  abont  three  miles  in 
compass,  and  consists  of  almost  all  hill  :  at  the  foot  of  which,  as  yon  laud, 
you  see,  just  above  the  shore  on  your  right,  an  elephant  coarsely  cut  out 
in  stone,  of  the  natural  bigness,  and  at  some  little  distance  not  impossible 
to  be  taken  for  a  real  elephant,  from  the  stone  being  naturally  of  the  colour 
of  tiiat  betet.  ^  It  ■tands  on  a  pUrtlemi  of  stonea  of  tlie  same  colour.  On 
the  back  of  thia  elephant  was  placed*  elMiding,  anodier  yovng  one,  appear* 
inpr  to  have  been  all  of  the  same  stone,  but  has  beeii  long  broken  down* 
Of  the  meaning,  or  history,  of  this  image,  tliera  is  no  tradition  old  enough 
to  give  any  account.  Returning  tlien  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  you  Mcend 
an  easy  slant,  which,  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  brings  you  to  the  opening 
or  portal  of  a  large  cavern,  hewn  out  of  a  solid  rock  into  a  magnificent 
temple ;  for  sach  enrely  it  may  be  termed,  considering  the  immense  work- 
manship of  aoeh  an  aeavatioo ;  and  leema  to  ma  a  ftr  more  bold  attempt 
than  that  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  There  k  a  fior  entrance  into  diia 
subterraneous  temple,  which  is  an  oblong  square,  in  length  about  80  or  90 
feet,  by  40  broad.  The  roof  is  nothinj^  but  the  rock  cut  flat  at  top,  and 
in  which  I  could  not  discern  any  thing  that  did  not  show  it  to  be  all  of 
one  piece.  It  is  about  ten  t«'t't  h\^h,  and  supported  towards  the  middle, 
at  equidistance  from  the  sides,  and  from  one  another,  with  two  rows  of 
piUan  aim  dngdar  order.  They  are  very  maiiiv«»  ahort  hi  proportion  to 
their  Aidmem,  and  their  capital  bean  eome  reeemblaace  to  a  roond 
cnshion  preesed  by  the  superincnmbent  mountain,  with  which  they  era 
also  of  one  piece.  At  the  funher  end  of  this  temple,  are  three  gigantic 
figures ;  the  face  of  one  of  them  is  at  le&st  five  feet  in  length,  and  of  a 
proportionable  breadth.  But  these  represpntations  have  no  reference  or 
connexion  either  to  any  known  history  or  the  mythology  of  the  Geutoos. 
They  had  continued  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation  and  wholanem,' 
eonaidering  the  lemotenem  of  their  antiquity,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place ;  and  in  the  blind  fury 
of  their  bigotry,  not  raffering  any  idols  but  their  own,  they  must  have  been 
at  some  pains  to  maim  and  deface  them  as  they  now  remain,  considering 
the  hardness  of  the  stone.  It  is  said  tliey  even  brought  fiel<li)ieces  to  (he 
demolition  of  images,  which  so  greatly  deserved  to  be  spared  for  tlie  un- 
equalled curiosity  of  tbem.  Of  this,  queen  Catherine  of  Portugal  was, 
it  aeeme,  lo  ienaible»  that  ahe  conld  not  oonceitre  that  any  traveller  would 
return  horn  that  aide  of  India  withont  viaiting  the  wondei-s  of  this  cavern, 
of  which,  too,  the  sight  appeared  to  me  to  exceed  all  the  descriptions  I 
had  heard  of  them.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  this  temple,  on  each 
aide,  and  fronting  each  other,  are  two  doors  or  outlets,  into  smaller  grots 
or  excavations,  and  freely  open  to  the  air.  Neai"  and  about  the  door-way, 
on  the  right  hand,  ai'e  several  mutUated  images,  single  and  in  groups.  In 
one  of  the  last,  I  xemarfced  a  kind  of  resemblaiioe  to  the  itory  of  Solomon 
dividing  the  child,  there  standing  a  figure  with  a  drawn  swora,  holding  in 
one  band  an  infant  with  the  bead  downwards,  which  it  appears  in  act  to 
cleft  through  the  mid<lle.  The  outlet  of  the  other  on  the  left  hand,  is  into 
an  area  of  about  20  feet  in  length,  and  12  in  hreadtli  ;  at  the  upper  end 
of  which,  as  you  turn  to  the  right,  presents  itself  a  colonnade  covered  at 
top,  of  10  or  12  feet  deep,  and  in  length  answering  to  the  breadth  of  the 
area ;  this  joins  to  an  apartment  of  the  most  regular  architecture,  an  oblong 
aquare,  mik  a  door  in  perfect  symmetry ;  and  the  whole  executed  in  quite 
•  contrary  taste  and  manner  from  any  of  the  oldest  or  best  Gentoo  hnild- 
ings  any  where  extant.  I  took  particular  notice  of  soma  paintings  round 
IV.  4  b 
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the  cornices,  not  for  my  thing  cnrioas  in  the  dengn,  bat  for  the  beauty 
and  freshness  of  the  colouring,  which  must  have  lasted  some  thousands  of 
years,  on  supposing  it,  as  tliere  is  all  reason  to  suppose  it,  contemporary 
with  the  building  itself.  The  floor  of  the  apartment  is  generally  full  of 
water ;  itu  pavement  or  ground-work,  not  permitting  it  to  be  drawn  off  or 
to  be  ittked  ap.  For  it  is  to  be  obsenred,  that  even  the  cavern  itself  is 
Bot  vieitable  after  the  x«im>  mtU  tbe  greund  of  f t  ln»  bad  tine  to  &rj  imo 
oempetent  berdneee."  Different  writers,  aocoiding  to  tfaeur  general  notioiie 
on  the  subject  of  Indian  entiqiiities,  beve  adopted  very  different  opinions 
lelatiae  to  the  age  of  this  nuigaifioent  excayation :  some  referring  it  to  the 
most  remote  ages, — others  attributing  it  to  a  much  more  recent  period. 
The  discussion  of  this  question  is  perhaps  more  curious  thaii  useful  ;  and 
neither  of  the  opinions  seems  to  be  founded  on  any  certain  evidence. 

Salsette,']     On  Salsette,  a  small  neighbouring  island,  are  a  number  of 
tile  same  singular  curiosities,  equally  ingenious  in  their  construction,  and 
equally  animowii  in  their  origin  and  mysterions  as  to  their  application. 
An  immense  nomber  of  cavee  hare  been  formed  in  tbe  middle  of  a  mge 
of  hills  which  divide  the  island  mto  two  nearly  equal  parta.   Most  of 
them,  bishop  Heber  says,  appear  to  have  been  h^ttations  of  monks  er 
hermits.    Many  have  deep  and  well-canred  dstecns  attached  to  them, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  dry  season,  were  well  supplied  with  water. 
One  veiy  beaulitul  apartment,  of  a  square  form,  its  walls  covered  with 
sculpture,  with  a  hroad  stone  bench  running  round  it,  is  called  the  durbar: 
the  bishop  8U{)poses  it  to  have  been  a  school.    The  largest  and  niobt  re- 
markable is  a  Buddliic  temple  of  great  beauty  and  majesty,  wbidi,  even  in 
its  present  state,  he  remarics,  would  make  a  Tory  stately  and  eonTcnieut 
'  plaee  of  wonbip;   **  It  is  entered  through  a  fine  and  lofty  portion,  baring 
on  its  front,  but  a  little  to  tbe  left  hand,  a  Iiigh,  detached,  octagonal  pillar, 
surmounted  by  three  lions  seated  back  to  back.    On  each  side  of  the  por- 
tico is  a  colossal  statue  of  Boodh  with  his  hands  raised  in  the  attitude  of 
benediction ;  and  tbe  screen  which  sepanites  the  vestibule  from  the  temple, 
is  covered,  immediately  above  the  dodo,  with  a  row  of  male  and  feiiuile 
figures,  carved  with  conhiderahle  spirit,  and  apparently  representinir  daiKcrs. 
In  the  centre  is  a  large  door,  and,  above  it,  three  windows  contained  in  a 
senudrcnlar  arch ;  so  like  those  which  are  seen  over  the  entrance  of  Xtaliaa 
chnrches,  that  I  fully  supposed  them  to  be  an  addition  to  tbe  origfanl  plaa 
by  tbe  Portngnese,  (who  are  said,  I  know  not  on  iHiat  ground,  to  havn 
used  this  cave  as  a  clnirch,)  till  I  fonnd  a  similar  and  still  more  strikii^ 
window  of  the  same  kind  in  the  great  cave  of  Carlee.    Within,  the  iqpnrw 
ment  is,  I  should  conceive,  50  feet  long  by  20 ;  an  oblong  square  termi- 
nated by  a  semicircle,  and  surrounded,  on  every  side  but  that  of  the  en- 
trance, with  a  colonnade  of  octagonal  pillars.    Of  these,  the  12  on  each 
side  nearest  the  entrance,  are  ornamented  with  carved  bases  and  capitals  in 
the  style  usual  in  Indian  temples :  the  rest  arc  unEnished.    In  tbe  centre 
of  the  semicircle,  and  with  a  free  walk  all  round,  is  a  mass  of  rodL  left 
soUd,  but  carved  externally  like  a  dome,  so  as  to  bear  a  strong  general 
likeness  to  our  Saviour's  sepulchre  as  it  is  now  chiseled  away  and  enclosed 
in  St  Helen's  church  at  Jerusalem.    On  the  top  of  the  dome  is  a  spvnad- 
ing  ornament  like  the  capital  of  a  column,  apparently  intended  to  support 
something ;  and  I  was  afterwards  told  at  Carlee,  where  such  an  ornament, 
but  of  greater  size,  is  also  found,  that  a  large  gilt  unihrella  used  to  spring 
from  it.    TluH  solid  dome  appears  to  be  the  u^ual  symbol  of  Buddhist 
adoration,  and,  witli  its  umbrella  ornament,  may  be  traced  m  the  Shoo* 
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iMdoo  of  Pego,  and  otWr  mm  remote  atrnetorM  of  tliiB  mum  fttib.  The 

e$Silsaf  of  dm  eavo  is  vched  (coved)  semicircularly,  and  omamcBtedl»  lo  • 
very  sin^^Iar  mannner,  with  slenfler  ribs  of  teak  wood,  of  the  laaie  cnrre 
with  the  roof,  and  disposed  as  if  supporting  it ;  whicli,  however,  it  doos 
not  require.  Their  use  may  have  hern  to  han^'  lamps  or  flowers  from,  in 
solemn  rejoiciiifi^s.  They  cannot  be  very  old.  Or»  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  portico  is  an  inscription  in  a  character  different  both  from  the  Naeree 
wmd  the  popular  nmmi^  hand  wlacli  prevails  wiCh  the  Malnattaa.''  TW 
iaminMrabla  caves  fiDcmed  in  every  part  of  the  hill,  are  sfoare  and  flat* 
roofed.  "  The  whole  apprarance  of  this  excavated  mountain/'  saya-OAr 
Forbee,  indieates  it  to  have  had  a  city  hewn  in  its  rocky  sides,  capable 
of  containincr  many  thousand  inhabitants  :  the  larp^est  temple  was  doubtless 
their  principal  place  of  worship."  "  It  is  not  only  the  numerous  caves," 
says  lord  Valentia,  that  give  an  idea  of  what  the  population  of  this  bar- 
ren rock  must  once  have  been,  but  the  tanks,  the  terraces,  and  the  flights 
of  atepa  ipriiidi  lead  frenD  one  part  to  anodier*  Yet  wnWf  not  n  homaD 
footstep  b  te  be  beard»  eieept  when  tlie  cnriositjr  of  a  traveHer  leada  him 
to  pay  a  hasty  visit  to  dm  rained  habitations  of  theea  whose  very  name  has 
passed  away,  and  wliose  cnltivatc<i  fields  are  become  an  almost  impassaUe 
jantrle,  the  haunt  of  tig-ern  and  the  seat  of  pestilence  and  desolation/' 

7tli.  Bekdah.]  This  province  is  about  140  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth. 
Its  boundaries  are  Bejapoor  and  Arungabad  on  the  W. ;  Anangabad  and 
Berar  on  the  N. ;  Gnndwann  and  Hyderabad  en  the  £.;  and  Hyderabad 
on  the  The  Godavory,  and  its  branch,  the  Bfanyera,  are  the  principal 
rivers.  It  is  represented  aa  being  a  very  fertile  country ;  but  the  recent 
elate  of  it  is  not  much  known.  Since  1717  it  has  bele^ged  entirely  to 
the  nizam  of  IIy<iera!)a(l. 

8th.  II  YD  Ell  A  BAD.]]  Hyderabad  occupies  a  table-land  of  considerable 
elevation  between  the  Godavery  and  Krishna,  to  both  of  wliicii  rivers  it 
extends.  It  has  Arungabad  aud  Beedar  on  the  W.,  and  Gundwana  on  the 
E.  The  moet  remarkable  ieaiare  of  Hyderabad  is  the  want  of  rivers. 
Those  that  rise  in  the  province  sre  aeaeonel  torrents  radnr  than  riven. 
The  soil,  however,  is  said  to  be  fertile ;  and  the  proofs  of  its  former  popu- 
lation and  productiveness  are  foun<l  in  the  remains  of  villagee  and  tanka 
now  hi<l  in  extensive  jungles.  The  most  dreary  district  of  the  country  is 
that  which  stretches  from  the  city  of  Hyderabad  southward  to  the  Krishna  ; 
and  yet  it  is  there  that  the  vestiges  of  a  former  population  are  the  most 
numerous.  The  city  of  Hyderabad  has  a  population  of  about  120,000 
eonle;  birt  eentaine  nothing  remsfhnble.  The  Goleqodn  diatrict  of  tUa 
peovinee  baa  been  mnch  famedy  at  least  by  poets»  for  its  diamonds ;  aud 
the  strong  fort  of  Golconda  was  once  too  principal  diamond-mart  in 
Sontham  India ;  but  the  country  itself  does  not  possess  a  single  diamond- 
mine.  Its  geologieal  stnietare  is  granite  and  syenitOi  which  never  contain 
diamonds. 

9th.  Bejafook.]  Tliis  is  a  lai^^e  province,  occupying  the  S.VV.  of  the 
Deccan,  and  extending  eastwards  from  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  sea  to 
Bcariy  the  centre  of  the  peninenla. '  The  Beemah  separate  it  from  An- 
mngabad  and  Hyderabad  on  the  N.  and  NJS.,  for  almoet  ita  whole  length 

from  the  Western  Ghauts  to  ita  jmctien  with  the  Krishna.  The  Toom- 
bttdra  branch  of  the  Krishna,  and  its  western  branch,  the  Wurda,  form  its 
S.E.  boundary.  Between  the  summits  of  the  Ghauts  and  the  Arabian  sea 
it  is  bounded  by  the  coast-district  of  Cannra.  while  its  northern  boundary 
on  the  coast  is  Coucau.   The  western  part  of  Bejapoor  is  remarkably  hiUy, 
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and  'preteati  •  number  of  thoce  inanlated  rock-forts  called  droogw.  The 
noblest  remains  of  Mahommedan  art  in  the  S.  of  India  are tlw ruins  of  the  city 
BejapooVy  styled  by  Sir  James  Macintosli  *  the  Palmyra  of  the  Deccan.' 
"  As  the  traveller  approaches  the  city  from  the  north," — says  a  writer  in 
the  *  Bombay  Transactions,' — "  the  great  dome  of  Mahomed  Shah's  tomb 
is  discerned  from  the  villaj^e  of  Kunnoor,  14i  luileti  distant.  A  nearer  view 
gives  the  idea  of  a  splendid  and  populous  metropolis,  from  the  innumer- 
able domet,  and  spirei,  *and  bnildinga)  which  meet  the  eye ;  and  though 
the  road  up  to  the  wall  leads  through  ruins,  the  illnstoa  of  a  tofefafaly 
well4nhabited  capital  b  still  preserved  by  the  state  of  the  walls,  the  guns 
mounted  on  the  works,  and  the  guards  stationed  at  the  gates.  On  enter- 
ing, the  illusion  vanishes,  and  the  most  melancholy  contrast  is  exliibited 
between  the  number  and  admirable  state  of  repair  of  the  buildings  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  and  the  total  destruction  of  those  formerly  inhabited 
by  a  Bwarmbg  population.  Jungle  hai  shot  up  and  partly  obliterated 
streets  which  were  once  thronged  with  a  busy  people  in  punmit  of  tfaehr 
various  avocations ;  and  the  Ttsiter  may  now  lose  himself  in  the  solicude  of 
minS)  where  crowds  were  formerly  the  only  impediments  to  a  free  pas* 
sage.  The  foundation  of  the  Adil  Shah  dynasty  dates  from  the  first  year 
of  the  1 6th  century;  and  the  last  of  the  Bejapoor  sovereigns  was  Bubju- 
gated  by  Aurungzebe,  A.D.  1G85.  Within  these  200  yeais,  therefore, 
were  finished  the  costly  aud  stupendous  structures  wliich  cover  many  miles 
of  conntiy.  The  dty  walls  extend  between  six  and  ae?en  miles,  andt 
though  decayed  in  many  places,  there  does  not  appear  a  complete  bteacb 
in  WBLf  part.  The  most  conspicuous  object  witliin  the  fort,  is  the  Mak'» 
bara  or  mausoleum  of  Saltan  Mabommed  Shah,  which  was  42  years  in 
building.  It  is  a  large  quadrangular  structure  of  brick  and  chunam,  150 
feet  square,  and,  including  the  dome,  150  feet  high.  The  dome  itself  is 
only  10  feet  less  in  diameter  than  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's,  and  its  perpen- 
dicular height  is  65  feet.  A  ciiculai-  ledge  projects  from  the  bottom  of 
the  inner  drenmferenee,  which  is  so  ingemonsly  laid  upon  eupporta  inclin- 
ing inwards  to  the  side  walls  In  gnweful  curves,  that  It  does  not  apparently 
diminish  the  width  of  the  room,  but  is  father  an  ornament  to  it.  "  It  can- 
not be  called  a  cornice,  but  affords  the  same  relief  and  effect."  The  echo 
here,  as  in  the  whispering-gallery  at  St  Paul's,  is  so  perfect,  that  the  visiter 
is  ready  to  funcy  it  the  voice  of  another  person  mimicking  him.  At  the 
four  corners  of  the  tomb  are  octagonal  minarets,  alK)ut  140  feet  in  height. 
The  general  style  of  the  tomb  is  grandeur  and  simplicity,  and  its  construc- 
tion does  equal  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  avchited  and  die  nnniftcenoe  of 
its  projector.  The  style  of  the  adjouiing  moaque  oofrasponds  to  tliat  of 
the  mausoleum.  Tlie  Jumma-Me^fnd  conusts  of  a  laige  but  light  dome, 
rising  to  the  height  of  140  feet,  resting  upon  parallel  rows  of  lofty  arches. 
The  unfinished  mausoleum  of  Ali  Adil  Sliah  is  also  a  grand  object,  resem- 
bling, at  a  distance,  a  splendid  gothlc  structure  in  ruins.  All  the  buildinrrs 
within  the  citadel  are  in  ruins,  except  a  beautiful  little  mosque,  the  interior 
of  which  is  of  finely  polished  black  granite.  Outside  of  the  fort,  the 
Makbara  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  IL  is  the  most  conspicuous  building.  On 
the  outside  of  the  body  of  the  mausoleum,  the  waUs  are  carved  into  Ara:- 
bie  inscriptions,  scnlptured  with  great  skill,  and  «lispoeed  la  every  variety 
of  ornament.  The  gilding  and  enamel  are,  however,  entirely  defaced,  ex« 
cepting  in  a  small  part  of  one  of  the  sides,  where  its  remains  give  a  faint 
idea  of  its  former  lustre.  A  person  looking  at  the  illuminated  page  of  a 
beautiful  oriental  manuscript,  magnifying  this,  and  fancying  it  to  be  repre- 
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sentetl  by  scalptnre,  painting,  and  gildin^^  on  tlic  face  of  a  wall  of  black 
granite,  will  have  some  conception  of  the  labour,  skill,  and  brilliancy  of 
this  work.  The  whole  of  the  koran  is  said  to  be  carved  on  the  four  sides 
of  this  elegant  structure,  in  which  the  utmost  art  ancl  taste  of  the  archi- 
tect and  the  sculptor  have  combined  to  produce  the  richest  effect." 

GoaJ}  A  snail  sea-port,  called  y§m  Goo,  is  the  present  capital  of  the 
PottDgoese  possessions  in  India.  It  is  sitnated  in  the  province  of  B^- 
poor,  250  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bombay.  The  old  dty,  now  deserted,  except 
by  priests,  is  about  eight  miles  up  the  river.  It  b  a  ^  city  of  drarcbes ; 
and  the  wealth  ol  provinces,"  Dr  Buchanan  says,  seems  to  have  been  ez- 
pende<l  in  their  erection.  The  ancient  specimens  of  archttectore  at  this 
place,  far  excel  anything  that  has  been  attempted  in  modem  times  in  any 
other  part  of  the  East,  botli  in  grandeur  and  in  taste.  The  chapel  of  the 
palace  is  built  after  the  plan  of  St  Peter  s  at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  be  an 
accurate  model  of  that  paragon  of  arcltitecture.  The  church  of  St  Domi- 
aick  is  deootated  with  paintings  of  Italian  masters.  St  Francis  Xavier 
Ees  oiishriaBd  in  a  moniunent  of  exquisite  art ;  and  bb  coffin  b  enchased 
with  silver  and  precious  stones.  The  catiiednd  b  worthy  of  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe ;  and  the  cbnreh  and  convent  of  the  Angoatinians 
b  a  noble  pile  of  building,  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  has  a  magnificent 
appearance  from  afar."  I  went  down  to  the  cathedral,"  says  the  author 
of  Sketches  of  India;  "there  were  ten  canons  in  their  stalls;  the  dean 
officiated;  the  sacristans,  the  vei^ers,  and  the  choristers,  all  in  their 
appointed  places.  As  for  congregation,  there  was  only  one  person  present, 
an  elderly  Portuguese  gentleman,  besides  four  stout  African  slaves,  the 
bearers  of  the  dean  s  manclieela  (litter}.  You  may  enter  seven  large 
chorafaea  within  a  two  miles'  walk.  The  black  robe,  the  white  robe,  the 
brawn ;  the  cowl  and  the  scoll-cap ;  the  silk  cassock,  the  laced  surplice, 
^  red  scarf,  the  f^itltting  vestments ;  yon  may  see  them  all.  Fastors 
abovnd;  hut  where  are  the  flocks?  I  found  in  one,  about  fifty  Indian- 
bom  PfNTtaguese :  in  another,  a  few  common  black  Clmstians,  with  beads 
and  crosses.  Goa  the  golden  exists  no  more.  Goa,  where  the  aged  De 
Gama  closed  his  tdorious  life ;  where  the  immortal  Camoens  sung  and  suf- 
fered. It  is  now  but  a  vast  and  grassy  tomb.  And  it  seems  as  if  its 
thin  and  gloomy  population  of  priests  and  friars  were  spared  only  to  chaunt 
requiems  for  its  departed  souls."  Goa  was  taken  from  the  Hindoo  rajahs 
\  of  Bijanagur  by  the  Bbamanee  Mahommedan  sovereign  of  the  Deccan, 
abovl  AJ>.  1469 ;  and  in  1510,  waa  captured  by  Albuquerque.  Including 
the  ishmds,  the  Portuguese  still  possess  territory  in  the  nei^bouriiood  of 
Goa,  40  miba  m  length  by  20  in  breadth. 


CHAP.  X.~THE  PENINSULA. 

As  the  Krishna,  with  its  branches,  the  Toombudra  and  the  Wurda,  form  a 
complete  line  reacliing  from  the  eastern  shore  to  nearly  the  western,  they 
form  a  very  clear  and  convenient  division  between  the  Deccan  and  the  S* 
of  India.  Thb  line,  however,  being  taken  directly  along  the  Krishnl^  m- 
dudes  the  southern  port  of  the  province  of  Bejapoor.  The  length  this 
part  of  India  akmg  the  W.  coast,  which  is  its  largest  side,  is  about  Cfi^ 
mileSy  and  its  greatest  breadth  500.  The  surface  of  the  table-land,,^ 
JBalaghautf  b  diverrifisd  with  liills,  valleys,  and  plains ;  but  the 
part  of  it  b  about  one  mile  above  the  level  of  Uie  sea.   The  ib^' 
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the  other  hsnd,  are  very  low.   The  diniioiis  are :  the  C«rMtw^  llto  prn* 

eipalUies  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  the  districts  of  Malabar  and  Cwiara, 
and  the  Balaghaut  and  Mysore.  The  rajahs  of  My»ore,  Travancore,  fled 
Cochin,  collect  their  own  revenues,  and  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  sove- 
reign power ;  but  they  are  subordinate  to  British  power,  and  furnish  large 
annual  contributions.  The  rest  of  this  extensive  region  is  under  the  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  of  the  governor  and  council  at  Madras. 

1st.  Tub  Caknatic.]        large  province,  oompcdieiidiiig  the  fotaer 
dominions  and  dependencies  of  the  Araot  nabolM^  eilends  from  the  8th  to 
the  IGtli  nortlieni  parallel.    From  the  small  river  GundegamOy  at  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  Circars,  to  Cape  Comorin,  it  has  an  extent  of 
about  560  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  75.   It  is  divided  into  A'orM- 
ern,  Central^  and  Southern  Carnatic*    The  northern  division  extends 
from  the  Gundigama  to  the  Pennar  river ;  the  central  from  the  Pennar  to 
the  Coleroon  river ;  and  the  southern  from  the  Coleroon  to  Cape  Comorin. 
The  Tist  height  and  extent  of  the  Ghauts  ako  occasion  the  ditision  of  this 
ooontry  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Cematic*   The  Mil  of  tfao  Ciwolic 
neer  the  sea  is  composed  of  sand  and  loam ;  the  inland  parts  prascnt  kills 
of  syenite,  and  the  whole  soil  of  the  province  appears  to  consist  of  the 
tlcbris  of  disintegrated  syenite  mountains.    Salt  abounds  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts near  the  sea.    The  country  on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountains  towards 
Cape  Comorin  is  peculiar,  both  in  its  climate  and  scenery.    The  former  is 
mild,  end  to  Europeans  exceedingly  agreeable ;  and  the  latter  is  highly 
pictoran^  and  beantifoL  Few  dbtricts  can  flxhibit  so  many  large  temples 
and  other  public  monaments  of  former  wealth  and  civiliantion  as  the  Car-' 
natic.    The  great  mass  of  the  population  profess  the  Hindoo  Brabrainioal 
religion.    The  first  eruption  of  the  Mahommedans  into  the  Camatic  WW 
in  1310,  but  actual  possession  was  not  taken  until  Aurnngzebe's  reign. 
The  sul)sequent  fortunes  of  this  province?  are  connected  witli  the  history 
of  the  Frencli  and  Eniclish  East  India  companies.    In  1801,  the  whole  of 
the  possessions  of  the  nabob  of  the  Caroatict  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  rosenred  by  him  as  household  lands,  were  tnntfefied  to  the  British 
government  by  treaty*   In  tins  treaty  the  nabob  reoenred  to  himself  a  dsnr 
annual  revenue  of  between  two  and  three  lacks  of  pagodas,  the  Boiash 
undertaking  to  support  an  efficient  civil  and  military  establishment,  and  tD 
investigate  and  adjust  the  real  and  fictitious  claims  against  his  estate,  for 
the  liquidation  of  whicli  a  fund,  amounting  to  .S40,000  pagodas  annually* 
was  appropriated.     Commissioners  at  home  and  abroad,  with  adequate 
establishments,  were  in  consequence  appointed  ;  and  the  Carnatic  debts 
have  been  under  scrutiny  ever  since  ibOa.    The  principal  towns  are 
Tanjore,  Tnehinopolyy  MadureLf  TVan^tfftat*,  Negapatam,  and  Nagore^ 
in  the  Southern  Camatic ;  VeUor9t  Pultcai,  Pondiehgnyf  Areoi,  and  Ma* 
drat,  in  the  Central  Camatic ;  nndAngole  and  Saumgaun,  in  the  Norths 
em  Camatic. 

Trnijore.']  Tanjore,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  in  10"  42'  N.  lat.  and  7i)'  11'  E.  long.,  205  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Madras.  Its  present  rajah  was  educated  by  the  venerable  Schwartz,  and 
has  proved  inaiself  in  many  respects  the  worthy  pupil  of  sudi  a  tutor. 

He  has  put  up  a  colossal  marble  statoe  of  himaelf  by  Flazman  m  one  of 
his  halls  of  audience ;  and  has  raised  another  monnmtnt,  from  the  some 
distinguished  chisel,  in  the  mission  church,  to  the  memory  of  his  tutor. 
The  Brahmins  are  the  chief  landholders  and  caltivators  in  this  district  $  ami 
the  company's  government,  with  that  sporioas  libatality,  which  has  too^ 
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eAm  dntinguisM  it,  not  only  hidiilges  and  prote6lt  their  idolatry,  wiille 
h  disoourBgw  to  die  utmost  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  bat  even 
nakes  aii  ammiil  p^i-aiit  of  45,000  pagodas  for  the  support  of  the  pooier 

temples !  "  Will  it  be  believed,"  says  bishop  Heber,  "  that,  wrbile  the 
rajah  kept  his  dominions,  Christians  were  eligible  to  all  the  Gt)ic<'s  of  the 
stat<» ;  while  now,  there  is  an  order  of  government  against  tlieir  being  ad- 
mitted to  any  employment ! !  Surely,"  adds  the  bishop,  with  well-founded 
astonishniejit,  '*  we  are,  in  mattere  of  religion,  the  most  lukewarm  and 
cowardly  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  !** 

Madura,']  Madura  is  an  ancient  city,  130  miles  N.E.  from  Cape  Co- 
morin.  Its  populadon  in  181S  amounted  to  20,069  souls.  Its  principal 
remains  have  been  deKneated  by  Daniell,  and  comprise  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  specimens  of  Hindoo  archttectore  nour  extant. 

Trttttquebar.2  The  town  of  Tranquebar  is  145  miles  S.W.  from  Madras. 
Tlie  territory  attached  to  this  Danish  s(>tt]einent  is  about  Bve  miles  lon^,  hy 
three  In'oar!  ;  and  the  population  in  1809  amounted  to  19,(>79  souls,  it 
was  taken  hy  the  Britisli  durini^  tin;  war,  hut  restored  in  1814;  and  has 
since  greatly  improved  in  commerce  and  popidation. 

yiadras.]     Mathas,  or  Fort  St.  (reoi-ge,  the  principal  settlement  of 
the  British  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  is  situated  in  18*^  5'  N.  lat.,  and 
S(fi  21'  E.  long.,  770  miles  from  Bombay,  and  1,030  miles  S.W.  of  Cal- 
cutta.   It  first  came  into  the  ))ower  of  die  British  in  1639.    The  fortress 
is  regular,  and  of  great  strength,  but  the  sea  in  tlie  neighbouriioo<l  has  no 
hariiour.  A  high  surf  on  every  part  of  the  coast  renders  landing  extremely 
dangerous.    The  town,  include<l  within  the  fortress,  has  many  spacious 
streets,  an<l  presents,  from  the  sea,  an  elegant  prospect ;  tlie  houses  being 
Iniilt  of  a  kiiul  of  stiu  ro,  called  chunnm^  capable  of  a  polish  little  inferior 
to  tiiat  of  marhle.      Tlie  approach  to  Madras,  from  tlie  sea,"  says  Hodges, 
**  offers  to  the  eye  an  appeanincc^  similar  to  wh  it  we  may  conceive  of  a 
Grecian  city  in  the  age  of  Alcxantler.    The  chmr,  hlue,  cloudless  sky,  the 
polished,  white  buildings,  the  bright,  sandy  beach,  and  the  <lark  green  sea, 
present  a  combination  totally  new  to  the  eye  of  an  Englishman  just  arrived 
from  London,  who,  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  rolling  masses  of  cloads  float- 
ing in  a  damp  atmosphere,  cannot  but  contemplate  the  difference  with  delight: 
and  the  eye  being  thus  gratified,  the  mind  soon  assnmesa  gay  and  tranquil 
habit,  analogous  to  tlie  pleasing  objects  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Some 
time  before  the  ship  arrives  at  her  anchoring  ground,  she  is  hailed  by  the 
l)oats  of  the  country,  filled  with  people  of  business,  who  come  in  crowds 
<^ii  !)oard.    This  is  the  moment  in  which  an  European  feels  the  great 
distinction  between  Asia  and  his  own  country.    The  rustling  of  fine  linen, 
aud  the  general  hum  of  unusual  conversation,  presents  to  liis  mind,  for  a 
moment,  the  idea  of  an  assembly  of  females.   Wlien  he  ascends  upon  the 
deck,  he  b  stmck  with  the  long  mnslin  dresses,  and  black  laces  adorned 
with  very  large  gold  ear-rings,  and  white  turbans.   The  first  salutation  lie 
r<-(  eives  from  these  strangers,  is  hy  bonding  their  bodies  very  low,  touching 
the  deck  with  the  back  of  their  hand,  and  the  forehead  three,  times.  The 
natives  first  seen  in  India  by  tlie  European  voyager  are  Hindoos,  the  ori- 
pinal  irdiahitants  of  the  Peiiinsula.    In  this  part  of  India  they  are  delicalely 
framed;  llicir  hands,  in  particular,  an'  more  like  those  of  tender  females, 
and  do  not  appear  to  he  what  is  considered  a  proper  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  pereon,  which  is  usually  above  the  middle  size.    Correspondent  to 
this  delicacy  of  appearance,  are  their  manners ;  mild,  tranquil,  and  soda*  F 
Icrasly  attentifo ;  in  this  last  respect  liiey  are  indeed  remaricable^  as  tiiey 
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limr  intemmt  any  person  who  is  speaking,  but  wait  patiently  till  he  baa 
conelnded,  aad  then  answer  with  the  greatest  rrspect  and  composure.  From 
tho  sliip  the  stranger  is  conveyed  on  shore  in  a  boat  of  the  country,  called  a 
Massoolah  boat ;  a  work  of  curious  construction,  and  well  calculated  to 
elude  tlie  violent  shocks  of  the  surf,  tliat  breaks  here  with  great  violence  : 
they  are  formed  without  a  keel,  aat-bottomed,  with  the  ndee  rused  high, 
aewed  together  with  the  fibiee  of  the  oocoamitt-trae,  and  caidked  with  the 
same  muterial ;  they  are  remarkably  light,  and  are  managed  with  great 
dexterity  by  the  nativee  ;  they  are  usually  attended  witli  two  katlamarans 
(rafts),  paddled  by  one  man  each,  the  intention  of  which  is,  that  sliould  the 
boat  be  overset  by  the  violence  of  the  surf,  the  persons  in  it  may  be  pre- 
served.   The  boat  is  driv.Mi,  as  tlie  sailors  say,  higli  and  dry ;  and  tlie  pas- 
sengers are  landed  on  a  fme  sandy  beach,  and  immediately  enter  the  fort  of 
Madras.    The  appearance  of  the  natives  ia  exceedingly  varied ;  some  are 
wholly  naked,  and  others  so  clothed,  that  mithiog  bat  the  face  and  nedc  is 
to  be  diaoomed ;  besides  this,  the  European  is  strode  with  many  other 
objects,  sodi  as  women  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  on  palanquins ;  and  men 
riding  on  horseback,  clothed  in  linen  dresses  like  women  ;  which,  with  the 
Very  different  face  of  the  country  from  all  he  had  ever  seen,  or  conceived  of, 
excite  the  strongest  emotions  of  surprise."    The  population,  in  1794,  was 
vaguely  estimated  at  300,000  souls,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  at- 
tempt at  a  more  accurate  computation  haa  since  been  made.    Owing  to 
the  want  of  a  secure  port,  the  commerce  of  Madras  is  mnch  inferior  to  that 
of  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  The  style  of  living  among  the  English  at  Madna, 
MiB  Graham  says,  has  a  great  deal  more  of  external  ddsganoe  than  at 
Bombay;  but  the  society  she  found  "  neither  !)otter  nor  worse."  Mr 
Howison  states,  that  the  Madras  and  Benfral  othcers  "  have  not  a  sin;^lo 
trait  of  character  in  common.    They  arc  so  unlike  each  other,  that  a  per- 
son who  had  seen  very  little  of  either  party,  could  easily  distinguish  them 
under  almost  any  circumstances.   The  Mttdras  people  are  indtfl^rent  to  the 
Inxories  of  the  table,  to  elegant  conveniences,  and  sometimes  even  to  per- 
Bonal  comfort.  They  are  neither  indolent  nor  effeminate,  and  have  so  little 
dandyism  among  them,  that  they  often  ni^lect  their  dress,  and  look  rather 
nnmilitary.    In  elegance  of  manners,  they  are  thought  to  be  inferior  to 
the  Bengal  and  Bombay  officers  ;  and  they  patronise  some  unpleasant  cus- 
toms that  are  unknown  in  tlio  other  Presidencies,    They  are  said  to  love 
roonev  more  than  other  Anglo-Indians  do ;  but  this  assertion  seems  to  be 
ill  founded,  most  of  them  bemg  very  poor  and  very  much  in  debt*  Tliey 
combine  cleverness,  bravery,  and  activity,  in  their  military  character,  and 
are  supposed,  when  in  the  field,  to  be  the  moot  efficient  part  of  the  Indian 
army." 

Pondickerrt/.']  PondicheiTy,  tlie  principal  French  settlement  in  In«lia,  was 
formerly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Carnatic.  It  is  85  miles  S. 
uf  Madras,  and  about  20  or  25  days'  sail  from  the  Isle  of  France.  It  has 
no  port^s  pro[)erly  so  called,  but  good  roads.  It  was  strongly  foriiiied, 
but  is  now  much  declined.  The  atreets  an  regolariy  bnilt,  and  the  Moorish 
and  Malabar  quarter  planted  with  trees.  It  has  frequently  been  taken  by 
the  British.  Its  station  is  important,  as  afibrdmg  an  easy  communication 
with  the  Dutch  ports,  and  commanding  access  to  Madras  and  Bengal.  The 
population,  in  1802,  was  25,000.  By  treaty,  the  French  are  debarred  from 
restoring  the  fortifications  of  Pondiclierry,  or  retainintf  any  force  here. 

2d.  Tr A VANCORE.J  "  The  instant,"  says  tbe  author  of  tbe  Picture  of 
bidia, thai  Cape  Comorin  is  doubled  towards  the  W.,  the  appeai  ance  of  the 
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coast  aad  the  country  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  for  the  better.  There 
k  no  mote  a  long  dull  line  of  beach,  willi  die  eternal  roll  and  rov  of  its 
mrf ;  no  mora  aaoQ  of  rotting  rocka  and  laline  impregnadona ;  no  mora  an 
aimoephere  caustic  with  nmriatic  gas ;  no  more  the  beds  of  the  nrtn  ap- 
pearing like  the  highways  of  £ngland  during  a  hot  and  dry  summer ;  no 
more  plains  of  thirsty  ^sand,  and  mountains  formod  of  naked  and  crumblincf 
rock ;  all  is  fresh,  and  green,  and  smiling,  and  fragrant.  The  mountains 
are  crowned  with  forests,  producing  spices  and  aromatic  gums.  The  woods 
in  the  hollows  abound  with  elephants,  tigers,  and  buffaloes ;  and  they 
awann  with  apes  and  monkeys,  many  of  which  congregate  in  herds  mado 
vp  of  smaller  di^iaiona.  The  open  pisrt  of  the  oonntry  ia  finely  diTenified 
with  hill  and  dale ;  aad  water  ia  so  abundant  aft  all  seasons,  that  then  is  no 
need  of  tanks  and  artificial  courses.  Trafancore  is  the  southmost  portion 
of  this  delightful  country,  and  probably  among  the  best  parts  of  it ;  and 
there  are  few  districts,  of  the  same  extent,  that  have  so  many  natural  ad- 
vantages combined.  It  is,  however,  a  very  small  country,  being  only  about 
140  miles  in  length,  and  40  on  an  average  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
The  dry  and  wet  cultivation  are  pursued  with  eqaal  advantage  upon  the 
aoils  that  are  adapted  to  them. 

8d.  Cochin.]  This  small  principality  has  the  Malabar  pcorince  on  the 
K.  i  Dindigul  on  the  E. ;  Travancore  on  the  S. ;  and  the  sea  on  the  W.  A 
section  of  it  is  attached  to  the  district  of  Malabar,  and  governed  by  the 
British  co<le  of  Indian  laws  ;  the  residue  is  under  the  independent  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  rajah.  The  name  of  this  district  signifies  *  a  morass,'  and  is  de- 
rived from  the  nature  of  the  coast,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  by 
.small  islands,  sandbanks,  lagoons,  and  salt  manhes ;  but  the  country  wiUun 
these  is  fertile. 

4ith.  Malabar.3  The  term  Malabar  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  tract 
of  ooontry  extending  along  the  western  coast  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Co- 
morin — a  tract  which  in  Hindoo  geographical  systems  is  denominated 
Kerala,  "  In  the  British  province  of  Malabar,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Picture  of  India,  "  the  character  of  the  country  changes  a  little  ;  and  nar- 
row as  tlie  district  is,  from  the  summit  of  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea,  there  are 
three  distinct  kinds  of  soil — the  coast,  the  hills,  and  the  slope  of  the 
Ghanta.  The  coast  which  eztenda, m  all,  about  200milea  from  S.  to  N., 
ecmsista  of  a  aandy  and  barren  margin,  Tory  mneh  broken  by  lagoons  and 
inlets  of  the  sea,  but  having  ui  general  a  width  of  about  thnee  miles.  In 
most  places  this  sandy  soil  rises  into  hillocks  or  downs ;  and  the  inner 
one  are  remarkably  productive  in  cocoa  palms.  The  second  district  con- 
sists of  low  hilln,  of  which  the  tops  are  in  general  flat,  the  sides  rather 
steep,  and  the  valleys  by  which  they  are  separatetl  are  deep  and  narrow. 
Small  streams,  of  which  the  courses  are  iu  general  very  short,  run  through 
these  deep  valleys,  from  the  Ghants.  At  some  places  these  fidl  into  the 
inlets ;  bnft  the  course  of  othen  is  interrupted  by  the  aandy  ahoras,  and, 
daring  the  rain  they  are  thus  dammed  up,  and  flood  all  the  lower  parte  of 
the  vfidleys.  The  bottoma  of  the  valleys,  among  those  low  hills,  are  ve- 
markably  fertile,  and  so  are  some  of  the  slopes,  which  are  cultivated  in  ter- 
races, after  the  Chinese  method.  Rice  is  the  prmciple  produce  of  the  low 
and  flooded  lands,  and  two  or  sometimes  three  crops  are  obtained  in  the 
year ;  but  the  crops  are  not  uearly  so  heavy  as  in  many  parts  of  ludia,  as 
the  soil  thongh  aiiarp  and  fertile,  contains  too  much  sand  for  being  strong 
or  rich.  On  the  dner  part^i  pepper  ia  eoltivated  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
though  tho  prodnctiooa  be  very  varied,  ricd  cocoa>nntS|  and  pepper,  may 
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be  considered  m  the  prevailing  ones.  The  slopes  of  the  Ghants  are  of  a 
bolder  character ;  and  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  ibreato  ■  the  teak  of 
MtWwT  being  of  pecnlifl^  exodlanee."  In  Malabar  and  Ganaia»  aeept  on 
tbe  awai  f  oaiit,  ilia  inhabitanta  aaldoni  reaida  tqgedier  in  an^  aanaidaaaUa 
munbanb  Hie  ▼Ulagas  are  tbe  neaftast  in  India,  and  mnok  amballiahad  1^ 
the  beauty  and  elegant  dress  of  the  Brahminy  girls.  Almawl'  die  whole 
.land  «f  MalafaiWy  ccdttvatad  and  vncoltivated,  is  private  property,  and  held 
by  a  tenure  clearly  conveyinpf  the  real  property  of  the  lands  to  individual 
landlords,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  selling,  mortgaging,  leasing,  bequeath' 
ing,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  them.  The  existence  of  private  property  in 
the  soil,  perfectly  independent  of  control  and  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign,  was  first  discovered  iu  thin  province  by  the  British  authoci- 
fttet  ahortly  after  its  eession  by  Tippoo,  in  i79&  Tim  same  ov  aiasUnr  ngbts 
'wm  ilterwaidt  tnoad  in  Tanjore,  Tuanavaltyv  Canaia^  and  athst  ptofiiias 
jmh&n  ih»  Mnssnlman  power  bad  not  wboUy  obscured  or«xtiqgnisnad  ihtm, 
.This  right  is  denommated  in  ibe  Sanseril  langnage  tmaHnm  or  biagmm': 
jnd  in  the  Fsraan  or  Arabic,  meeras, 

5th.  Cavara.]  Canara  lies  to  the  N.  of  Malabar,  and  is  the  last  divi- 
sion of  the  W.  coast  of  India  south  of  the  Krishna.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  towards  the  sea  by  the  small  decayed  Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa, 
and  beyond  that  by  Bejapoor.  The  mountains  and  Malabar  form  its  other 
land-boundaries.    It  is  a  rugged  and  but  partially  cultivated  district. 

6th.  Balaghaut.]  Though  this  name,  as  already  meationod,  be  de- 
aflri|»tivo  6f  tha  whole  oonntry  above  the  passes  of  the  monnlains^  Ik  ii 
fpanerally  applied  only  to  tbat  wfaieb  occupies  the  inn  thai  n  portianii  anaanA- 
ing  across  the  whole  country  from  the  eastern  to  tha  weatem  GhanlSy  and 
having  the  Krishna  and  the  Toombndra  on  the  N.,  and  the  Mysaw  country 
OB  the  S.  The  general  slope  is  towanls  the  N. ;  about  the  oentre  of  the 
country,  where  the  Pennar  turns  towards  the  E.,  there  is  a  plain  of  vwy 
considerable  extent,  reachiog  from  tbat  river  to  the  Toonibodrn.  Tkm 
soil  is  in  general  fertile. 

7th.  Mysore.]  This  country  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  table-land 
4»f  India  S.  of  the  Krishna*  Much  of  it  is  overrun  by  jungles  whicli  have 
faued  on  Ae  Hices  of,  lisnner  coUivntioB  during  theea  deaeiating  wan  to 
whieh  thia  eonnlry  ivas  eq^osed  in  the  hater  half  of  tha  last  cantmyw 


'  AvTHOBlTiEs.]  Asiatic  Annual  Register. — Asiatic  Researches 
•Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society, 
and  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society. — Dr  Buchanan's  Christian  Re- 
searches, 8vo.,  1811. — Fraser's  Journal,  4to.,  1820. — Wilkes'  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,  3  vols.,  4to. — Sir  John  Malcolm's  Memoir 
of  Central  India,  2  vols.,  8vo.  Lond.  1824. — Mill's  History  of  British 
India,  6  vols.^  8vo.,  1826. — Sketches  of  India,  8vo.,  1826. — Hamilton's 
East  India  Ganstleer,  2  vols.,  8vo^  Lond^  182a-»Heber*s  Narrative.  2 
.vols.»  tow  Lond^  182&-«Sir  Hioaias  Strange'a  Hindn  Law,  9  wh^ 
8fo.  Lond.  1689.r*->Ridcard'a  India,  8  vole.  8vo.  London,  18S0 
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CHAP.  I.-^£N£RAL.  OBSERVATIONS. 

We  are  now  about  to  dencribe  tbat  fair  and  fertile  portion  of  Asia  which 
exteiMk  between  Hindottan  and  China,  or  from  the  longitude  of  92^  to 
108^  and  fnm  lh»  iiUlade  of  7^  to  8d<^  N. ;  bong  bbundtd  hy  Bengal 
M  the  N.W.;  liy  Tibet  ami  Ammb  on  the  N.;  b^CbiiMt  oa  tbeN.E.s 
aid  in  erery  other  directidn  by  the  ocean,  with  lbs  egception  of  die  mow 
TOW  isthmnn  to  tlie  Sf  whidi  difidet  h  frooi  the  Malayan  peninsula. 

Narne.^  We  have  at  present  no  generic  name  in  universal  nae  for  tliis 
region.  There  ha^  been  a  want — as  is  remarked  by  Malte  Brun— of  ety- 
mological felicity  in  tlif^  fornmtioti  of  such  as  liave  been  proposed  for  it. 
It  is  often  called  The  Peninsula  heifond  the  Ganges,  but  a  glance  at  the 
map  wil  show  that  it  is  even  less  eutitled  to  be  called  a  peninsula  than 
the  Deccan  of  Hindostan.  Among  other  appellations  also  in  use  are  the 
loat-flOMtiooaUo  onea  of  IiuKa  h^mdtke  Qan^t,^ExUnBr  Jndia^ 
aad  JWnftar  /adia.  Aa •part  at  leart  of  thia  region  waa  oaoo  anbject  to 
the  Gbiaaaa  goreniment,  and  aa  the  kdudutanta  approximate  in  many  par^' 
tioalars  to  both  the  Chinese  and  Hiadoos,  the  namea  of  Imh-China  and 
HindoO'Ckina  have  likewise  been  proposed  for  this  country ;  while  Malte 
Brun  conceives  that  the  appellation  of  Chin-India  will  secure  the  acqui- 
escence of  philological  and  geographical  criticism,  the  country  being,  in 
his  opinion,  not  an  Indo-China,  or  China  resembling  India,  but  a  Chinese 
India,  an  India  with  Chinese  features.  The  terms  Hindoo-China  and 
Hindoo-Chinese,  however,  have  obtained  sufficient  currency  with  Britinh 
geographan  at-  loaat  to  wanaat  oar  adopting  thoni  ia  piafeiaaco  to  tha 
CkktJmUa  of  the  iVeaofa  geographer,  or  aay  other  of  the  diffawnt  . 
latfcana  ire  hava  aow  apedfiad. 

*  Pkgmal  Aalaraik  j  The  whole  of  tbia  Tast  region  aiay  be  described' 
as  hot,  BMia^  and  woody.  It  contains  at  least  five  great  alluvial  plains^ 
not  inferior  in  extent  or  fertility  to  those  of  Esrypt  or  Bengal ;  and  yet  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  chains  of  mountains,  which 
proceed  from  Tibet,  and  run  southwards  in  directions  parallel  to  each 
other.  These  mountains  are  deeply  wooded,  tucaltivaVed,  and  very  par- 
tially inhabited.  * 

CkarmeUr  ^Ha  ^iyrtBtffla,]  Hm  joiiat  openrtlan  af  ^e  great  haaC 
and  hnauditf  impartB  to  the  yogetation  of  tfab  rai^  a  aharactar-of  aSaga^ 
lar  vigoar  and  aBagaifteanca^,  ^  The  ccwtiaata  of  barrftnnaw  and  fattiBty,** 
aaya  Midte  Bmn,  *«  are  hare  marked  in  tbo  moat  atriUaff  amiaar.  A 
banning  sun  redvoaa  to  the  state  of  a  light  powder,  or  to  diat  of  a  ciaal 
bard  as  rock,  those  soils  on  which  the  rain-water  does  not  fiall  in  the  requi- 
site abundance,  or  remain  sufficiently  long.  But  along  the  margins  of  the 
Q?erB»  and  on  the  sidee  of  the  mountains,  an  eternal  ▼erdiu'e»  and  an  aspect 
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nf  peculiar  gcBndeorffoiii  towering  tops  and  extended  fbHage,  dwracterise 
the  migiitjr  trees  of  those  cUmates,  in  comparison  with  which  the  *  kings  of 
our  forests  *  dwindle  to  the  rank  of  humble  vassals.  These  giants  of  the 
vegetable  craation  are  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  herbs  which  exhibit,  in 
their  flowrers  and  fruits,  forms  the  most  singular  and  diversi6ed,  and  colours 
the  most  vivid,  while  they  dispense  flavours  and  odours  the  most  delicious. 
Two  of  those  which  add  dignity  to  the  forests,  are  the  Aloextflum  verum, 
or  eagle-wood,  and  the  white  sandal*wood,  wfaidi  are  need  aa  perftunea  hi 
all  the  palacea  of  the  Eaat.  Hie  teak  of  this  ecmatey  anrpasaea  the  Enj^- 
lish  oak  for  dnrability  m  ahip-buildiug.  The  iron-tree  is  qoite  common. 
The  tme  ebony  is  indigenous  in  Cochm-China.  In  every  district  we  find 
the  sycamore,  the  Indian  fig,  and  the  banana,  the  latter  of  which,  by  the 
exuberance  of  its  larire  leaves  forms  a  grove  of  itself.  There  are  other 
trees  rivalling  these  in  beauty  or  in  stateliness ;  such  are  the  Bigmnias^ 
the  fan-palms,  the  CahphyUum  which  shoots  up  higher  than  the  pine,  tlie 
Naueka  orientaUSf  an'd  the  Agattoam  of  GodiliiHChhia,  the  leaTea  of 
wlneh  display  a  rich  purple  on  their  inlsrior  anrfiMee.  Oun-India  is  auiga- 
larly  rich  in  aromatie  and  medunnal  apecies,  and  in  those  naeful  in  the  arts. 
Gringer  and  Cardamoms  grow  wild  on  the  banka  of  the  riven,  or  are  culti- 
vated in  large  plantations.  The  cinnamon-tree  grows  abundantly  on  both 
coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the 
nutmeg.  Turmeric  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  to  tinge 
and  season  their  rice  and  other  dishes.  Their  favourite  aromatics  are 
betel-leaf,  the  froit  of  the  long  pepper,  and  black  pepper,  to  wludi  they 
add  tiuee  or  foo^  apeeiea  reaembliiig  Umg  pepper,  and  the  gratna  of  the 
Fagara  piperaia,  or  long  peeper  of  Japan.  Among  the  different  dye- 
stuffs  are  distinguished  the  cahnehtine^  or  Jusiiaia  tincloria,  which  aSbrda 
a  beautiful  g^reen  ;  three  species  of  royoc,  viz.  the  Morinda  umbeUata,  car- 
thamus,  and  gambogia,  all  of  which  are  yellow  dyes;  indigo;  the  red 
wood  of  the  Lawsonia  spinosa  ;  and  sapan.  The  bark  of  tlie  Rhizophora 
gymnorhiza  gives  a  beautiful  red  dye.  The  gum-resin  called  dragon's 
blood  seems  to  he  the  produce  of  more  than  one  plant,  among  which  are 
the  DracKna  ferreoy  and  the  lotug,  nativea  of  Cochhi-Glifaiau  Among 
the  plants  subservient  to  industry,  we  shall  mention  the  Pmdia  ofarni, 
from  which  an  oil  ia  obtained  that  enlers  mto  the  composition  of  the  Chi- 
nese  varnish  ;  the  sumach  of  Java,  another  varnish  tree ;  the  Croiom  lacci- 
ferrum,  from  which  is  obtained  the  valuable  red  lac,  the  produce  of  a  sort 
of  ant  which  nestles  on  it,  and  separates  this  gum  as  its  ordinary  food  ;  and 
finally,  the  suet  tree,  the  Sebifera  glulinosa  of  Loureiro,  the  sapium  or 
GbiUitr  pOrt0'4iuf  of  Jossieu,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  a  stiff  grease,  from 
whicb  m  made  eandka  of  an  elegant  appearanoe  but  unpleasant  amelL 
From  Aeae  countries  we  also  obtain,  for  medical  purposes,  jalap,  seam- 
mony,  the  baric  of  the  Nerium  anlidysenterkmrn^  ealled  codogatpaiOf  that  of 
the  Laurus  cuUbmy  the  friiit  of  the  Strt^chnos,  mis  vomica^  casna,  tamarinda, 
aloes,  camphor,  and  castor-oiL  Tlie  su8;ar-cane,  the  bamboo,  and  spike- 
nard,  three  celebrated  plants  of  the  family  of  reeds,  are  found  in  all  these 
countries  :  the  first  two  in  the  rich  marshes,  the  last  on  tlie  dry  hills.  The 
sweet  potato,  the  melongena,  and  the  love-apple ;  melons,  pumpkins, 
WBter-inelenSy  and  n  great  qinantiiy  of  other  antritioaa  plants,  enrich  the 
plauM.  The  banana,  the  cocoa,  and  the  sago-palm,  aflford  a  most  liberal 
supply  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  fruits  they  hafo  n  great  ▼niety. 
The  vine  ^rowB  in  the  forests,  but  for  want  of  culture^  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ceesive  heat,  its  fruit  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Europe.  To  make  up  for 
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this  disadTantage,  they  have  the  orange,  the  lemoo,  the  citron,  the  delici- 
mi  mango,  the  pine-apple,  the  /ilcAi  ■  ■the  lUmocarpus  of  Loureiio  and  the 
euphoria  of  Jutiett— the  mangotteent  and  a  moltitade  of  other  fnute  un- 
known in  Europe.  We  may  also  take  notice  of  the  PHyUodes  placenlaria, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  wrapping  up  provisions,  in  order  to 
heighten  their  colour  and  improve  their  flavour,  and  are  also  like  the  Amo- 
mum  galanga  mixed  with  the  fermented  liquors  obtained  from  rice  and 
from  sui^r. 

Animals,']  In  this  region  the  camel  and  the  ass  are  never  seen,  the 
horse  rarely,  and  then  nothing  better  in  size  than  a  pony,  unfit  for  useful 
labour  or  the  purposes  of  war.  The  ox  is  not  general,  the  sheep  is  un- 
known, and  the  goal  ia  not  freqoent.  In  short  uie  meet  nsefol  and  fami- 
liar of  the  domestic  qioadrupeds  of  western  Asia  and  Europe,  give  place 
here  to  the  ahnoet  universal  use  of  the  elephant,  the  hwffido,  and  the  hog. 
Efen  the  wild  quadrupeds  familiar  to  the  traveUer  in  western  Asia,  disap- 
pear in  the  Ilindoo^Chinese  countri(>s,  where  the  fox,  the  jackal,  the 
hyena,  the  wolf,  the  antelope,  and  the  hare  are  not  to  be  found.  Among 
tlie  wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest  are  the  single-homed  rhinoceros,  the 
tiger,  the  leopard,  the  hear,  many  species  of  monkeys,  the  stag,  the  ori^x^ 
the  slrepsiccrosy  the  civet  and  the  porcupine. 

Minerals^  The  Ilindoo-Chinese  countries  diifer  remarkably  from  Hiu- 
dostan,  and  ether  oovntriaa  whieh  they  resemble  in  fer^ity,  in  the  abnn- 
dance  and  variety  of  their  metalliferous  products* 

InhMUadM^'y  In  stature,  the  race  of  men  mhabittng  the  I£ndoo-Cht- 
aese  eonntriea  is  shorter  than  the  Hindoo,  the  Chinese,  or  the  European, 
hot  generally  taller  than  tlie  Malayan.  Tlieir  lower  limbs  are  well  form- 
ed, contrary  to  what  obtains  among  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  The  hands 
of  this  race  are  stout,  and  destitute  of  that  softness  and  delicacy  which 
characterise  those  of  the  Hindoo.  Tlieir  persons  are  hale,  and  sufficient- 
ly robust,  but  somewhat  squab,  and  without  grace  or  flexibility.  Their 
complexion  is  brown,  darker  by  some  shades  than  that  of  the  Cliinese,  but 
never  approaching  the  black  of  the  Afirican  Negro,  or  even  of  the  Hindoo. 
The  face  diffius  greatly  from  thai  of  the  European  or  the  weatem  Asiatic, 
the  feattnrea  never  being  hold,  prominent,  or  well  defined;  the  noae  ia  amaU, 
and  round  at  the  point,  but  not  flat;  the  month  is  wide,  bat  not  projecting, 
and  the  lips  are  thick.  The  eyes  are  small,  having  the  iris  black,  and  the 
white  of  a  yellow  tinge,  and  the  breadth  and  height  of  the  cheek-bone  give 
the  whole  face  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  instead  of  that  oval  contour  which 
marks  the  nations  of  western  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Hindoo-Chinese,  in 
their  dilierent  divisions,  exhibit  very  various  degrees  of  civilization,  some 
being  mere  savages,  and  others,  in  point  of  attainment,  standing  in  the  se- 
cond class  among  Asiatic  nations.  In  the  highest  rank  certainly,  making 
an  eDomeraSion  from  W.  to  may  be  placed  the  Birmese,  the  iVguans, 
the  Siameee,  the  people  of  Laos,  the  Cambodiana,  and  the  Annamese,  com- 
prehending in  the  latter  term  the  mhahitants  of  CochiA-Chma  Proper  and 
the  Tonquineae.  In  the  second  rank  atand  the  leaser  nations  bordering 
open  Hiiidostan,  such  as  Cachar,  Caaiay,  and  Arracan,  and  of  the  lowest 
order  are  a  multitude  of  savage  or  semi-barbarous  tribea^  either  the  slavea 
of  the  leading  races,  or  only  escaping  servitude  in  the  recesses  of  baMi 
mountains  and  inhospitable  forests.  Yet  amidst  all  diversities  and  distir 
tions,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  one  general  and  distinctive  character  i 
vades  the  whole  of  these  tribes,  obviously  marking  them  out  as  one  ofjr 
great  groupes  or  families  of  nations,  into  which  our  species  is  dividiir^ 
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IS  Indicated  by  similarity  of  physical  form  and  stature,  cognation  and  kin- 
dred genius  of  language,  common  manners  and  institutions,  a  common  re- 
ligion, and  in  general  among  the  dominant  tribes  a  common  standard  and 
measure  of  civilization.  Their  wan  and  roTolations  too  have  in  all  known 
timet,  until  very  reoentlyy  been  confined  among  lliemaelTee»  tnd  yet  tbey 
bsre  canied  on  amongst  themselves  as  active  and  unremitting  a  cooise  of 
l|ostility,  as  hloody  and  revolting  warfares  as  any  on  the  records  of  the 
world.  The  general  character  of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  is  marked  by  the 
servility,  indolence,  disingciiuoueness,  and  feebleness,  which  belong  to 
political  slavery  everywhere;  tliey  display  no  strength  or  variety  of  charac- 
ter, exhibit  no  romantic  feelings,  and  are  iu  short  utterly  uuimaginativoy 
yet  their  national  vanity  is  veiy  considerable. 

Languaget.2  From  the  confines  of  Bengal  to  the  borders  of  Cfahniy 
there  exist,  berides  rude  dislects,  seven  Iangaages»  which  have  received  a 
considerabl(?  share  of  cultivation.  These  are  Arracanese,  the  Birmue,  the 
Peguatiy  the  Siamtte^  that  of  Loot,  the  Cambodian^  and  the  Anam,  Of 
alphabets  also  there  are  no  less  than  seven.  The  Hindoo-Chinese  dialects 
are  either  chiefly  or  entirely  monosyllabic,  being  so  in  the  greatest  degree 
as  we  advance  eastward ;  they  are  rich,  however,  in  letters  and  elemental 
sounds.  Tbey  are  all  characterised  by  extreme  simplicity  of  structure^ 
and  are  destftula  of  infleedoos,  hence  thdr  oooitniction  depends  almost 
vholly  on  the  principle  of  juxtaposition.  They  are  more  or  less  misDsd 
with  Chinese  or  Hindostanee  according  as  the  nations  which  ipeak  theaa 
are  situated  near  Hindostan  or  China. 

Religion.^  The  religion  of  Buddha  is  universal  from  Arracan  to  Cam* 
bodia,  but  differ  materially,  especially  when  viewed  as  a  civil  institution, 
from  the  Buddheism  of  Tartary,  Tibet,  and  Hindostan.  In  the  Hindoo- 
Chinese  countries,  religion  is  a  great  business  of  life ;  the  country  is  cover- 
ed with  temples,  and  eveiv  mm  inhabitsnt  must  at  some  period  or  alhar 
of  hia  life  enter  the  priesthood*  though  he  may  quit  it  when  he  plcaseoj 
and  enter  it  again  at  pleasure.  The  priests  ace  people  of  high  considem- 
tion,  and  the  people  on  their  part  make  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  care 
of  their  souls  to  them.  With  the  Buddheists  there  is  no  supreme  God, 
and  variety  of  worship  is  held  to  be  pleasing  to  superior  beinp^s  ;  hence  they 
are  rather  tolerant  of  other  religions.  The  doctrine  of  castes  is  unknown 
in  the  Hindoo-Chinese  institutions,  and  unreasonable  antipathies  in  the 
choice  of  food ;  neidier  are  religious  penances  and  austerities  among  ilioso 
favourite  means  of  propitiating  heaven.  Their  form  of  worship  was  ia« 
trodnced  into  these  countries  from  Magada  or  Behar  in  Hindostan  sevenl 
centuries  after  the  christian  era.  Universal  as  far  as  Cambodia,  it  begins 
to  give  way  in  Cochin-China  Proper  and  Tomquia  to  the  form  of  wonhip 
prevalent  in  China. 


CHAP.  II.— TU£  BIRMAN  £MF1RE. 

Extent  and  Boundaries'^  The  Birman  empire  is  tlie  first  political  state 
which  we  meet  in  proceeding  eastwards  fsom  Hlndoetan ;  by  far  the  greater 
pertiMi»  however,  of  that  extensive  country  is  still  a  Ismi  tnco^tte  to 
our  geogrsphers.  A  few  peiaia  of  the  cosst, — ^two  or  thrseef  the  muner- 
oas  iriuids  which  are  acattered  along  it  in  the  bay  of  Bengal, — ^together 
withanarrow  tract  of  country  on  either  side  of  the  Irrawaddy,  from  the  gulf 
of  Bdbrtabaa  to  the  city  of  Amarapoora, — are  almost  the  only  parts  of  this 
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great  empire  of  which  we  can  be  said  to  possess  any  knowledge.  Colonel 
Symes,  who  was  employed  in  an  embassy  to  the  Birman  court,  supposed 
from  the  information  of  tlie  natives,  that  this  empire,  previous  to  the  late 
war  with  the  East-India  company,  extended  from  9"  to  26°  N.  lat^  and 
torn  98*  to  1<H*  £.  long.,  its  leoglli  being  thus  1,050  geograpkiol  aiOet» 
and  its  brasdth  600.  lUceo  m  its  moift  ezt«iinre  leiiHftlNit  is,  indading 
•U  the  conatriM  sol^^eel  to  its  influence,  Hamilton  sttppoeed  thai  the  Bir- 
BMOi  domioioB,  provuns  to  the  late  war,  night  contaia  194,000  English 
square  miles.  Since  these  authors  first  wrote,  however,  the  kingdom  of 
Arracan,  the  province  of  Tenasserim,  and  the  district*  of  Ye,  Tavoy,  and 
Mergui,  amounting  it  is  supplied  to  51,000  English  square  miles,  have 
been  wrested  from  this  extensive  native  government  by  the  Eant  India  com- 
paay ;  and  its  southern  limits  have  receded  from  9°  to  15"  45'  N.  lat. 
•  JBoimdivie$,2  tlm  Bbaaan  «n|nre  is  bouadad  on  t|ia  N.  by  Asbub  and 
Tibet,  on  tho  N.E.  and  £.  by  Cbinat  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  on  the -S.  by 
Siam»  Tavoy,  and  Airaeaa,  siid  on  tlia'wast  by  part  of  Arracan,  Cassay, 
and  Assam,  which  are  now  interposed  between  its  frontiers  and  Boagal. 

Huiory.']  In  Dalrymple's  *  Oriental  Repertory,'  the  Birmans  are  called 
Soraghmans*  In  the  Birman  alphabet,  published  at  Rome  in  1776,  the 
name  is  written  Bomans.  They  are  also  called  Mranmas.  Their  native 
country  is  Ava  Proper,  and  they  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  king  <rf 
Pegu ;  but  in  the  lOth  century  this  numerous  and  warlike  people  reTola- 
tioniasd  tbe  ooantry  by  taking  poosesrion  of  A?a,  and  than  of  Martabas* 
Hm  Binnaas  eontianod  masten  of  this  coantry  till  1740,  when  a  Mk  war 
bfoho  ont  in  oonsequence  of  a  revolt  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Pegu, 
and  was  prosecuted  on  both  sides  with  savage  fcrority.  In  1750  and  1751, 
the  Peg-uans,  with  the  aid  of  arms  imported  by  Europeans,  and  the  active 
services  of  some  Dutch  and  Portuiruese,  beat  their  rivals,  and  in  1752, 
Ava,  the  capital,  surrendered  to  them  at  discretion,  while  Dweepdee  the 
last  of  a  long  line  of  Birman  kings,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  all  his  family, 
aicept  two  sons,  wiio  escaped  into  Stem.  Binga  Delia,  king  of  Pegn, 
fotnnied  to  his  heie^tary  dominions,  Isarmg  tbe  government  of  Ava  to 
his  son  Appoiasa.  The  conquest  had  searaely  i^psaied  complete  and 
settlodt  when  one  of  these  extraordinary  chancters  wiram  Piovidence 
sometimes  raises  up  to  change  the  destinies  of  nations,  a|^>e8red.  This 
was  a  Birman  called  Alompra,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  known  by  the  name 
of  '  the  huntsman,'  and  the  chief  of  Monchahoo,  then  a  poor  village.  Hav- 
ing collected  around  him  100  picked  men,  h*;  defeated  the  Peguan  detach- 
ments in  small  skirmishes.  Improving  in  experience,  and  acquiring  confi- 
dence in  his  own  strength,  he  attiaeled  mora  nnmefoiis  foUoiran;  and  in 
tiie  aatnmn  of  1763,  suddenly  advanead,  and  obtained  possession  of  Ava. 
Deieating/die  king  of  Pegn  in  seveml  sabeeqnent  engagements,  he  invad- 
ed his  territories,  and  in  three  months  took  his  capital,  which  he  gave  up 
to  indiscriminate  plonder  and  carnage.  Having  sustained  some  indignides 
from  the  Siamese,  he  invaded  Siam  ;  but,  during  the  siege  of  the  metropo- 
lis of  that  kinp:dom,  his  career  of  conquest  was  suddenly  terminated  in 
1760  by  a  fatal  disease  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  and  9th  of  his 
reign.  Alompra  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Namdojee  Praw,  a  minor,  but 
Shembniin,  the  uncle  of  tUa  prince,  brother  to  Alompra,  acted  as  regent, 
and,  on  the  death  of  bis  nephew  assumed  the  Clown*  iHicflibnuk  deidared 
war  aganist  the  Siamess^  and  took  their  ospitsl  in  1766,  but  didnot  ratsiil 
permanent  posssawstt  of  that  conntry.  In  1767  the  empire  was  invaded 
hya  ChiiyBe  amy,  6<^000  strong,  on  the  side  of  Ymuna,  which  advaooed 
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BH  far  OB  a  village  called  Chiboo ;  but  the  Birmans  cut  off  their  supplies., 
and  then  destroyed  the  whole  of  them,  except  2,500,  who  were  sent  in 
fetters  to  the  Birmau  capital,  and  compelled  to  labour  in  their  respective 
.ttadety  but  enooimged  to  marry  Birman  wives,  and  beeome  natoaKaed 
anbjecli.   Sbembiian  rabdoed  Canay  in  1774,  and  died  in  1776.  Hb 
aon  and  ancoeasor,  Chengosa,  a  debancfaed  and  bloody  tyrant,  waa  dedmo^ 
ed,  and  pat  to  death  in  1782,  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  bia  own  uncle 
Minderagee,  who  took  possession  of  the  government.    This  prince  was  the 
fourth  sou  of  Alompra.    In  1783  he  sent  a  fleet  of  boats  against  Arracan, 
which  he  easily  conquered.  He  then  marched  against  Siam,  whore  he  met 
with  some  ciiecks ;  and,  finding  himself  unable  to  retain  posses^iioa  of  the 
interior,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  dominion  of  its  waatai'B 
ooaat,  aa  hr  aoatb  aa  Margui,  inclnding  the  two  important  aear-poita  of 
Tavoy  and  Margniy  wbidi  were  ceded  to  bim  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
1793.  , 
The  fiiat  act  d  agpgression  on  the  part  of  the  Birmese  against  the  Bri-  | 
tish  government  occurred  in  1795.    Three  criminals  having  fled  across 
the  border,  the  Birmese  hesitated  not  to  violate  our  territor)'  in  pursuit  of 
theiu.    But  the  invasion  was  promptly  repelled.    The  protection  afforded 
by  our  government  to  the  Mughs  proved  the  next  cause  of  discord  betwixt 
it  and  tfia  Binneae.  Ibe  tyranny  ezerciMd  by  the  Birmeae  gofvanMir  ef 
Arracan  drove  great  mnltitadea  of  the  inhabitanta  of  that  provinee,  bo- 
longbg  to  the  tribe  of  Mugbs»  to  aeek  an  aaylvm  within  oar  territory.  , 
They  were  received ;  and  aa  early  m  the  year  1799,  two-thirds  of  the  | 
IVIughs  of  Arracan  are  supposed  to  have  exchanged  the  habitations  of  their  \ 
fathers  for  a  home  and  settlement  under  British  protection.    Jealous  of 
these  proceedings,  a  Birmese  army  of  4,000  men  broke  into  the  province  j 
of  Chittagoug,  but  soon  afterwards  fell  back  across  the  frontier.    At  this 
jnnctara  it  waa  inprndently  reaolved  to  settle  the  refugees  permanently  in 
the  dittrict  between  the  Rnnoo  river  and  ^  Naaf ;  that  ia  to  aay^  in  the 
inune^ate  praaenoe  of  their  conqoeron*   The  attoationaeemed  fiivoorafclo 
to  people  of  their  halnSa ;  and  the  territory  waa  without  legal  claimants; 
but  the  consequences  were  as  might  have  been  anticipated.    The  Muglia 
formed  themselves  into  bands  of  maranders,  and  kept  up  a  system  of  in- 
cessant predatory  incursions  against  their  hereditary  enemies  in  Arracan. 
On  the  accession  of  the  late  marquis  of  Hastings  to  the  Kuprcme  govern- 
ment in  India,  he  found  an  open  breach  with  the  Birmese  all  but  effected  ;  { 
yet  ho  managed  to  tunder  ita  oocairence,  and  ao  &r  humoured  his  neigii- 
boora  aa  to  permit  a  Birmeae  force  to  fottow  the  Mogh  depredaten  into 
the  foresta  of  Chittagoug.   Bat  thia  indnlgenee  only  ruaed  tlie  dirniandt 
of  the  Krmese,  and  all  farther  negotiations  with  tham  wen  hfoken  oC 
From  that  period  (1814)  up  to  the  year  1824,  the  two  parties  stood  to- 
wards each  other  in  tlic  situation  of  ostensible  friends  and  secret  enemies. 
At  last,  in  consequence  of  certain  insolent  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  | 
Birmese,  particularly  in  the  unjustifiable  arrest  of  n  few  European  ami 
American  missiouai'ies  resident  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  occupation 
of  a  district  lying  within  the  line  of  our  poaeesabna,  it  was  determined  iu 
the  year  1824  to  doGhva  war  againat  tham.  A  Ibica  of  6»000  men  aoanB-* 
bled  at  Port-ComwaDia,  in  the  Great  Andaman  idand,  and  tailed  on  ihn 
4th  of  May  for  Rangoon,  the  principal  aea-port  in  the  Birman  em|nfia»  th» 
captnra  of  which  was  etl'ected  with  Uttle  opposition.    But  it  was  not  until 
after  near  twelve  months  had  been  lost  in  the  operations,  of  which  the 
mimihof  the  Irrawaddy  was  the  base,  that  an  invaaion  was  attempted  fruen 
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the  maritime  country  of  Arranin,  which  \^  divided,  as  a  refprrncc  to  the 
common  maps  will  show,  from  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu  and  Ava  IVopcr,  liy 
a  chain  of  mountains  running  N.  and  S.,  parallel  and  intermediate  to  the 
Bca-coast  and  the  course  of  the  Irrawaddy.  It  was  projected,  that  a  se- 
cond invading  force,  entering  Arracan,  should  cross  the  moantains  and 
tttike  upon  the  Inrnwaddy,  to  fonn  a  jaBction  with  Sk  Archibald  Ctoip- 
bell's  dinrioa ;  and  an  army  ol  lO^OOO  mao,  wider  geneial  MorriMm,  was 
asBemUed  on  the  Chittagong  frontier  for  thai  purpOee.  General  Morrison, 
a  brave  and  distinguished  officer,  after  a  smart  action,  captured  the  city  oif 
Arracan,  the  capital  of  tlie  province,  while  Sir  A.  Camphell  was  advanc- 
ing to  Prome  ;  but  though  the  routed  enemy  had  fled  to  the  Inawaddy, 
the  passay;e  over  the  mountains  was  believed,  upon  a  partial  reconnaisance, 
to  bti  impracticable ;  and  all  faitlier  attempt  at  co-operation  was  abandoned. 
Gcnaial  MoniMm  being  thns  compelled  to  remain  *  in  tlie  swampy,  pesti- 
Wntial  flats  of  Arracan,'  one-half  of  his  army  perished  there  miserably  by 
disease ;  and  the  rest  became  so  emaciated  from  siclmess,  that  it  was  com- 
pletoly  disorganiaod  and  oseless.  Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  a 
diTision  of  the  anny  was  despatched  as  far  as  Martaban  itself,  that  is  to 
say,  100  miles  from  Rangoon,  which  was  captured.  Yek,  situated  to  the 
eastward,  between  Martaban  and  Tavoy,  shared  the  same  fate.  Having 
reduced  the  important  post  of  Donooboo,  the  road  to  Prome  lay  open  to 
Sk  Am  CampbeiTs  diTision,  which  psased  the  rainy  aaason  very  agroeahly 
in  that  dty.  The  iint  exploit  wliicli  mariced  the  opening  of  the  new  cam- 
paign was  the  total  overthrow,  in  detail,  of  the  Birmese  army  ;  after  which 
an  attempt  was  made  to  delude  our  general  into  the  heUaf,  that  his  Birman 
majesty  was  willing  to  treat  with  the  invaders  upon  reasonable  terms.  The 
general,  however,  knew  his  adversary  too  well,  and  moved  on  towards  the 
capital.  On  tlie  8th  of  February  the  British  columns  amve<l  at  Pjigalim- 
mew,  where  they  gave  battle  to  the  enemy's  army,  amounting  tu  20,000 
men,  and  entirely  defeated  it*  Wa  Binnese  majesty,  satisfied  at  length 
that  the  British  power  was  not  to  be  rssistedf  submitted  to  the  terms  which 
had  been  on  so  many  occasions  offered  to  him,  and  wiiidb  be  had  so  re- 
peatedly rejected.  On  the  24th  of  February,  a  treaty  of  peace,  between 
the  £ast  India  company  on  the  one  part,  and  his  Majesty  the  king  of  Ava 
on  the  other,  was  executed  at  Yandaboo,  within  four  days'  marra  of  the 
capital.    Of  this  treaty  we  quote  tlic  following  ailicles  : — 

ArL  IL— Hit  Maimij  the  King  of  Ava  reoouncM  all  dallM  apoD,  aod  will  abttain  from  all  futur«> 
latarfwne*  with,  the  prtodpalitr  of  Am§m  mi  Hi  depaodMietoi,  and  wMo  wVk  th«  eomdfiioia  petty 

■tatM  of  Cactiar  and  Jjrntia. 
ArL  IlI.->To  fmeoi  all  fotarc  duputaa  r««pecting  Um  lHHiBdary4liM  between  the  two  great  imu 
I  WMk  goTtninieat  will  fttain  the  conqoered  provtoeee  ef  Airafan,  ladotfwg  the  ftwr  dlH. 

lef  Arraran,  Raniree,  Ciieduba,  tuid  Saii<l(iv\  ey,  nnd  his  Majesty  the  Kin^  of  Ara  cedes  all  rifclit 
The  Anoupetoumieon,  or  Arracaa  nioaataiiia,  (haewB  la  ArracMi  bj  the  oeMC  o(  Year— 

that  hide.  Any  doubta  reKardlog  the  mM  UM  ef  teMfCatlon  will  be  aeltled  by  cotomlailoaera  ap- 
pointed bj  the  respective  goTenuneoli  in  dut  pirpoit«  woth  commiaalonen  friND  both  powcn  to  be 
9tm»M»md  camepwiilBy  raak. 

Art,  lYi«— His  M^^Mty  the  King  ef  Avn  eedee  to  the  British  goTemmeot  the  conquered  provinoea 
ef  Ye,  TMf,  nnd  Itafid,  and  Tenaweill,  with  the  Islands  aod  depeadeociea  thereunto  appertain- 
iflfft  taking  the  Saloen  river  as  the  line  of  demarcaUoo  oo  that  frontier  Any  duubu  regarding  their 
heondaries  will  be  settled  an  «pecifi(>d  in  the  rourluding  partnf  MrtMt  III. 

Art,  V.«In  proof  of  the  sincere  disposition  of  the  Birnie«e  ^remment  to  maintain  the  relation  of 

raaw  moA  anlty  between  the  nntione,  and  as  part  indemnificatton  tu  tlte  Britisli  government  fur  the 

«xp<M  «r  the  WW,  Ids  MltlMlr  llM  Ktaf  «r  Af*  tgffM  to  p«r  tte  anm  «r  eM  cm  (jll;^^ 
rap«M. 

Art,  VIL— in  order  to  rnltirate  and  improve  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace  hereby  ebtablishea 
hetwMi  nw  two  giiMHirti,  ais^tted  liH  mmtmu  alilitinb  wtotoh^nn  awart  er  »fegna«i 
«railjiBea,frimfMli»ilMar«UeattheMvor  the  olhrr,  wheshallbepenirflMltopttKlwMer 
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bolld  A  •uiUble  pUtte  of  rokleBce,  of  penatnent  materiala ;  taA  B  cmbomnUI  tTMty,  upon  primlpUrt 
«f  TCdfNMl  advanltfai  will  be  «Bl«cd  Into  bf  the  two  high  contracting  partim. 

After  the  ooncliision  of  the  peace,  Sir  A.  Campbell,  deeming  it  of  the 
higfaeel  importanoe  that  the  inlet  from  Arracan  to  the  heart  of  Ava  should 
be  known  to  in  case  of  anoth<*r  war,  dospat)  bed  captain  Trant,  with  a 
battalion  of  sepoys,  and  the  elephants  of  the  army,  to  explore  tlie  best 
route  across  the  mountains,  from  Sembewghewu  on  the  Irrawaddy,  to  Aeng 
in  Arracan.  Captain  Trant  found  *  a  snpeib  road*  aeross  the  monntaina, 
which  had  heen  exacated  by  the  Birman  goTemment  some  years  before,  to 
lacilttate  the  interoonrae  between  Arracan  and  Ate;  and  which>  as  it  wbb 
the  channel  of  so  great  an  inland  trade  as  to  be  annually  traversed,  it  is 
computed,  by  40,000  persons,  ought  to  have  been  as  well-known  to 
bur  authorities  in  India,  as  the  high  route  from  Calcutta  to  Cawnpore. 
The  whole  distance  from  the  Irrawaddy  to  Aeng  is  only  124.  miles  ; 
and  the  detaclinient,  as  well  as  the  elephants,  accomplished  a  lumch, 
which  had  been  supposed  impracticable,  in  eleven  daya. 

Phyneal  Feaiures.']  Tlie  aonthem,  or  beat^known  portion  of  thia 
country,  is  a  low,  level  land,  which,  like  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  the 
delta  of  the  Nfle,  is  annually  inuiidated  by  the  rivers.  The  central  pro-  , 
vincea  consist  of  a  succession  of  hills  of  moderate  elevatio«,  divided  by 
fertile  and  well-wooded  valleys  ;  while  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
approaching  Tibet,  are  said  to  tower  into  mountains  of  vast  lieiLdit.  Se- 
veral ridges  are  delineated  in  the  maps  as  intersecting  the  country  from 
N.  to  S. ;  but  except  the  ridge  of  Amupec^  between  Arracan  and  Ava,  the 
names  appear  to  be  unknown.  Like  its  mountains,  the  livera  of  this 
country  are  imperfectly  known,  and,  as  yet,  but  fandfutly  delineated. 
The  principal  rivers,  as  the  Salueuy  the  Sclatig,  and  tlie  Irrarvaddj/, 
arc  believed  to  have  their  sources  in  the  lofty  ridges  near  Tibet ;  though, 
like  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Nile,  tliey  may  be  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  East,  '  to  hide  their  heads  in  heaven,'  since  no  mortal  has 
yet  traced  their  beginnings.  The  Kyendwen  takes  its  rise  at  the  W. 
angle  of  the  Leungtang  mountains.  A  hu-ge  uroportiou  of  the  empire  is 
supposed  to  be  covered  by  forests,  in  which  the  wild  elephant  and  the 
tiger  are  aovereigna.  Interspersed  between  theae  vast  and  unpenetrable 
wooda,  and  among  the  windmgs  of  the  wild  and  lofty  hills,  are  innnmer> 
able  lakes,  many  of  them  so  large  aa  rather  to  deserve  the  name  of  inland 
seas,  which  form  the  haunts  of  immense  flocks  of  aquatic  birds,  and  abound 
in  various  species  of  fish.  The  coast  is  broken  or  indented  by  numerous 
arms  of  the  sea,  or  small  bays  ;  but  there  are  only  three  harbours  now  be- 
longing to  it,  which  are  those  of  Mai'taban,  Rangoon,  and  Bassim. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions Pj^  The  climate  of  tiiis  comitry  is  almost 
entirely  the  same  with  that  of  Hiudoalan,  though  it  ia  repreaanted  aa  being 
more  salnbrioas.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  seldom  experienced ; 
the  aeasona  are  regular;  and  the  inhabitants  generally  enjoy  good  health. 
According  to  Symes,  the  southern  provinces  are  fertile,  exmbiting  a  v^e* 
tation  no  less  luxuriant  than  that  of  Bengal ;  the  northern  parts  are  moun- 
tainous and  comparatively  barren  ;  the  interior  presents  all  that  beauty 
and  variety  of  laiulscaj>e  which  is  conuuon  to  these  favonred  climes.  Kice, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  grain  which  are  t:ulti\  aled  in  Hindustan,  are  here 
produced  in  abundance.  W  heat  is  pleniitul  and  of  a  good  quality.  Es- 
culent vegetables  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tanta.  AU  the  tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  perfection ;  and  among  the 
pradnoe  of  thia  r^;ion  may  be  mentioned,  toboooo  of  an  excellent  quali^, 
sugar-canes,  cotton,  and  indigo.   Agriculture  attracts  much  of  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  inhabitants;  .but  their  mode  of  cultivation  has  not  been  ae- 
scribed.  As  the  Birman  empire  resembles  Hindostan  in  its  otlior  veg^ota- 
ble  productions,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  tfiat  its  forestn  aftbrd  the 
name  kinds  ot  trees.  Oak  is  said  to  be  unknown  in  the  eastern  countries ; 
but  its  place  is  advantageously  supplied  by  the  teak,  celebrated  for  its 
durability,  and  its  fitness  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  which  lias  for 
many  yean  sappUed  materiak  for  tbe  conatractioii  of  fine  ▼eaaeU  in  the 
dock-yards  of  ttangoon,  Madras,  and  Calentta.  Tbe  fir  is  foond  in  the 
northern  pa^ts  of  this  region.  The  botanical  productions  of  the  Birman 
empire,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  the  whole  region  which  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  India  beyond  the  Cran[:r(^s,  are  extremely  similar. 
Besides  the  teak-tree  already  mentioned,  tiie  Birman  territories  afford  the 
white  sandal-tree,  the  ebony-tree,  the  sycamore-fig,  the  Indian  fig,  the 
banyan-tree,  several  kinds  of  palms,  and  many  other  trees  of  which  the 
wood  b  used  for  Tarioos  purposes.  Among  the  Birman  plants  nsefnl 
in  mediciney  or  in  the  arts,  have  been  ennmerated  ginger  and  cardamnni» 
tormericy- betel-pepper,  black  pepper,  and  long  pepper,  with  several  kinds 
of  capsicum.  Tne  jusiicia  iincioria  dyes  green ;  the  morinda^  the  um- 
bel lata,  gambogre,  and  carthamus,  yield  a  yellow  tinge.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  Lawsonia  spinosn,  tlie  Ciesa/pinin,  the  sappan,  and  indi- 
go. The  tamarind,  the  aloe,  and  the  camphor-tree,  are  all  products  of 
the  Birman  territories ;  as  well  as  the  cinnamon,  laurel,  nutmeg,  spike- 
nard, and  bamboo.  The  plantain,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  tbe  sago-palm, 
grow  wild.  Vines  are  found  in  the  forests,  and  though  they,  are  at 
.present  inferior  to.  those  of  tbe  south  of  Europe,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  this  inferiority  is  owing  to  the  want  of  cultiTation.  Among  the 
fruits  may  be  enumerated  the  mango,  the  pine-apple,  the  mangosteen- 
plumb,  the  custard-apple,  the  papaw  fi^r,  the  lemun,  the  lime,  and  the 
oranc^e.  The  species  of  flowers  are  said  to  be  very  numerous  and  di- 
versified ;  and  many  of  them  are  described  as  joining  the  greatest  beauty 
.  of  colour  to  the  utmost  fragrancv  of  smell. . 

AnimaUJ}  The  animals  are  the  same  with  those  aheady  described  as 
bemg  found  in  Hindostan.  The  hones  ara  of  a  small  siae,  but  ▼igorous 
and  spirited.  Elephants  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  but  abound 
.chi^y  in  Pegu.  The  ichneumon,  or  rat  of  Pharaoh,  is  said  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  peculiar  to  this  country.  Buffaloes  are  plentiful,  but  their 
flesh  is  never  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  food,  nor  indeed  is  any  other  kind 
of  flesh,  except  that  of  game.    Poultry  is  abundant. 

3rinerals.2  Besides  tin,  iron,  antimony,  lead,  arsenic,  and  sulphur,  this 
region  affords  very  pure  amber,  with  many  kinds  of  preckms  stones,  among 
wUdi  mnr  be  reckoned  amethysts,  garnets,  jasper,  loadstone,  marble,  and 
rubies,  liie  ruby  is  said  to  be  almost  as  peculiar  to  the  Birman  territories 
as  the  true  dkmond  is  to  Hindostan.  In  Pegu,  gold  is  found  in  the  sand 
of  the  rivers,  and  in  some  places  it  is  du":  from  mines  ;  it  has  even  been 
supposed  that  this  country  is  the  Golden  Chersonese  of  the  ancients. 
Symes  assures  us,  that,  in  a  mountain  called  Woobelootaun,  near  the  river 
Kyen-dwen,  there  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  rubies,  and  sapphires,  all  wrought 
at  the  same  time.  Tbe  maride  dug  fiom  the  quarries  a  few  miles  from 
Ummerapoora  is  reckoned  equal  to  the  finest  Italian ;  but  it  is  monopolised 
by  government,  and  hekl  sacred  because  the  images  of  Godanm  an  chiefly 
composed  of  this  material.  The  Birman  empire  also  contains  the  cele« 
brated  wells  which  yield  the  Petroleum  oil,  a  speciea  of  coal-tar,  niao 
monopolised  by  gofvwnment,  and  from  wiiich  a  laige  revenue  is  derived  ; 
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the  annnal  average  prodnoe  being  e«tiinatcd  at  98,781  Woiyvalaed  Ataearif 

£1,000,000. 

Population,'^  The  population  of  tliis  extensive  kingdom  has  been  esti- 
mated on  little  else  than  conjecture.  "  Of  the  population  of  the  Bimian 
dominions,"  says  Symes,  "  1  could  only  form  a  conclusion  from  the  infor- 
mation I  received  of  the  number  of  cities,  Uywos,  and  Tillages,  in  the  eat* 
pire ;  these,  I WM  wmwufl  by  a  penon  who  augiil  be  euppoied  te  know, 
ind  bad  bd  molife  for  deeeiving  me,  wnewit  fo  8»00(l,  aol  nehidiiig  ibe 
recent  additien  ef  AiiMiu  If  lUe  be  tnie»  wbicb  I  Iwre  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  we  eoppese  eacb  town,  on  an  average,  to  oontak  800  houses, 
and  each  house  six  persons,  the  result  will  determine  the  population  at 
14,400,000.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  solitary  habitations ;  they 
Inostly  form  themselves  into  small  societies,  and  their  dwellings,  thus  col- 
lected, compose  their  ruas  or  villages ;  if,  therefore,  we  reckon  their  nam- 
ber,  including  Arracaa,  at  17,000,000,  the  caleidfttioii  nMj  not  be  widelj 
erieiieow,»I  betiefe  it  fadier  ftUa  abort  tbn  exceeds  tbe  trtA.  After 
•11,  bowe?er,  H  is  inere  ooojeetue^  as  I  befe  no  better  data  for  my  gmdanee 
than wbatlluLTe related."  Captain  Cox,  who  succeeded  colonel  Symes 
as  ambassador,  reduced  these  17,000,000  to  8,000,000  ;  and  captain  Can- 
ning, who  visited  the  country  in  1810,  and  with  whom  Hamilton  agrees, 
brings  down  the  number  to  3,000,000.  The  first  of  these  estimates  is  cer- 
tainly exairgeratwl,  and  the  last  much  underrated.  Without  including  the 
inhabitants  of  Arracan,  and  the  other  ceded  provinces — which  were,  of 
emnee,  comprehended  ineaptida  Ganiiing^s  cdealiitlon^Mr Crawford  makes 
tlie  population  amonnt  to  4,000,000,  whidi  gives  about  to  square 
mile ;  and  cqilain  Trant  concludes,  from  Uie  amount  and  proportion  of 
the  military  conscriptions,  and  irom  personal  view  of  the  districts  tbroogb 
which  he  passed,  that  the  whole  popnlation  of  the  empire  probably  amounts 
to,  though  it  may  not  exceed,  6,000,000  of  souls;  and  shows  how  this 
calculation  may  be  reconciled  with  the  far  greater  estimate  of  Symes,  "  The 
late  colonel  Symes,  in  his  work  on  Ava, '  says  he,  ^*  computes  the  population 
17,000,000,  by  supposing  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  to  amount  to 
6,000;  but  in  this  mmiber,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience,  more  than  two- 
thirds  only  nominally  existed,  Ae  inhabitants  baring  probably  em^ratedto 
other  spots,  to  which  a  new  name  wonld  be  given,  whilst  d»  deserted  Til- 
lages, in  the  retnma  of  the  district,  wonld  be  placed  on  the  same  list  with 
the  inhabited  ones.  This  I  have  remarked  in  many  instances  to  be  the 
case  ;  the  names  of  those  villages  handed  down  by  tradition  haWng  been  in- 
variably given  me,  as  well  as  those  actually  in  existence.  Colonel  S^Tues 
conkl  not  be  aware  of  this  custom,  and  thus  his  calculation  is  not  founded 
•«B  SO  eitOBeons  a  basis  as  has  generally  been  aoppoeed."  In  connexion  with 
4iis  oromnstaace,  of  the  immense  nomber  of  mined  and  deserted  towm, 
Ivelh  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegn  and  that  of  Ava  proper,  captain  IVant  hm  a 
mmber  of  highly  interesting  notices,  scattered  throogh  his  Tohime,  on  the 
miAitectoral  remains  and  other  antiquities  of  the  conntry.  From  diese 
monuments,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  same  regions  must  have  been, 
at  periods  both  more  and  less  remote,  the  seat  of  an  empire  far  more  popu- 
lous, better  skilled  in  the  arts  of  civilucation,  and  altogether  more  flourishing 
and  wealthy  than  the  present  state.  The  more  modem  tale  of  desolation 
is  told  as  well  by  the  tmeee  of  Tillages  thickly  strewed  over  the  country, 
where  aeareBt  hamieis  are  now  10  mllee  asuider,  as  by  ihe  mined 
rsBsparts  and  vast  oitttary  area  of  Flegn,  Psgham-mew,  Frome,  and 
miova  other  once  magnificent  dties.   fte  write  of  the  last  place  hem 
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Mflaed  may  be  traced  tbrong^h  a  circuit  of  10  miles ;  and  the  vammte  tUdc- 

nesa  and  etreneth  both  of  these  brick  remains,  and  of  otiipr  stnictares  of 
the  same  material,  are  deplorably  contrasted  by  the  wretched  mud-hovels 
and  wooden  bulwarks  of  the  modem  Birmese  towns.  But  the  surviving 
monamenta  of  earlier  ages  are  still  more  remarkable.  The  neatly  and 
strongly  arched  roofs  of  old  temples,  show  a  perfect  acqoaiotanee  with  the 
art  of  vwdtiog,  wluflh  the  BinneM  fam  now  totally  loit.  Bwieuos  of 
grmX  age  ve  fomd  en  the  walk  of  tinae  stHMtans,  stiU  retainiiig  ibe  BBott 
brilliant  colouring,  and  in  every  respect  suporior  to  more  modem  attempts 
of  the  kind  ;  and  those  eoonEOas  masses  of  brick,  the  Dagoa  and  Shoena- 
doo,  and  Shoezeegon  pagodas,  at  Rangoon,  Pegu,  and  Pagahm,  are  of  imme- 
morial antiquity.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  stupendous  constructions  are 
altogether  dissimilar  from  any  religious  edifices  in  India,  and  *  approach,* 
says  Trant,  ^  ia  idea  nearer  to  the  pyramids  than  any  other  relk  of 
antiquity.'  ** 

Tlie  population,  noonridersUe  as  H  is,  is  ftr  from  being  a  homogeaeews 
masi^  cfetinginsbed  by  the  mum  maaners^  langoage,  and  leligieiL  It  oob- 
sisis  of  at  lesst  18  dutinet  tribes  or  nations,  differing  from  each  other  in 
many  of  those  great  physical  and  moiml  features  which  constitnte  a  wall  of 

separation,  as  it  were,  among  men.  Blumenbach  and  Virey  have 
classed  the  Birmans  with  the  Mongols;  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  with  the 
Chinese  ;  while  Crawfurd — whose  authority  is  cfn  tainly  of  great  weiirht — . 
considers  them  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Malays.  In  Ava,  the  Bir- 
mans Roper  are  at  onee  the  nost  mmerons  and  the  BMst  clTUiaed ;  and 
eadi  nation,  in  proportion  to  the  gmallness  of  its  wunheis,  needes  Authsr 
and  ftiitiier  firom  the  pouit  of  refinement  attained  by  the  leading  tribe ;  bnt 
however  much  these  tribes  may  differ  from  each  other  in  langoage,  religion, 
and  refinement,  they  have  all,  according  to  Mr  Crawfurd,  the  same  physical 
type,  that  is,  tlio  same  cast  of  features,  the  same  complexion,  and  the  name 
form.  "  The  Burmahs,"  says  a  \vriter  in  the  '  Jkingal  Hurkaru,'  "  are,  in 
general,  men  of  low  stature,  but  stout,  muscular,  and  capable  of  enduring 
great  privation.  Tbey  are  possessed  of  amazing  activity  and  strength,  and 
die  postores  bto  wlndi  nBnrmah  throws  himself  while  engaged  in  pagilis- 
tic  and  oAer  athletic  exowMes,ars  scarcely  to  be  credited*  Inwhatwecall 
bottom,  they  are  not  inferior  to  EngKahaen,  and  ihsy  rsssmblens  Mkewise 
in  their  love  of  boxing,  and  simihff  anrasements*  In  tme  bravery  they  take 
the  lead  of  all  other  Asiatics,  as  no  one  who  has  ever  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  at  Rangoon  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  We  are  informed,  and 
\"e  believe  truly,  that  the  Burmalis  are  famous  for  stratagems,  and  that  in 
the  execution  of  them  they  display  a  wonderful  degree  of  patience,  coolness, 
Si^  iatn^lSiSty,  Hence  an  ambushed  Bnrmah  vrill  not  move  thongli  an 
enem/sfool  should  be  irithm  anindi  of  his  person ;  and  it  most  be  auowed 
that  ttiere  are  few  wbo^  at  such  a  nMnnent,  would  be  equally  still  and 
collected." 

Dress.']  In  dress  the  Birmans  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  other  nations 
of  western  India.  The  principal  part  of  the  male  dress,  which  covers  the 
loins,  and  reaches  half-way  down  the  leg,  consists  of  a  double  piece  of 
cloth  about  10  cubits  long,  and  is  loosely  wrapped  about  the  body.  Over 
this  a  frock  is  worn,  with  sleeves  open  in  front,  and  reaching  below  the 
knees :  this  frock  conrists  in  snmner  of  white  cotton,  faroad-dollii  or 
relTot,  and  in  winter  is  qnilted.  The  head  ia  coverad  widi  a  small  square 
handkerchief,  conmionly  of  English  boek-mnslin,  which  ii  worn  Uke  a  tur- 
ban.  The  lower  daises  of  women  wear  only  a  single  garment,  caUed  m 
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fftahij  resembling  a  slieet.  This  i^;  waapped  round  the  body,  and  croasing 
tlie  breastS)  is  fastened  under  the  arms.  It  descends  almost  to  the  ankles, 
but  is  not  closed  by  a  seam  before,  so  that — ^like  the  Spartan  females,  if 
EnripidM  belie  them  not-^wfaen  walking,  a  great  part  of  the  leg  is  ex* 
posed.  From  this  habit  cnstom  has  long  lemoved  every  idea  of  indelicaej* 
AjDong  the  upper  rankst  sumptuary  laws  are  establislied,  which  determine 
the  several  ornaments  and  decorations  by  which  the  different  classett  are 
distinguished.  "N\Tien  a  nobleman  is  to  appear  at  court,  he  puts  on  a  lonp^ 
robe  of  flowered  velvet,  or  satin,  which  readies  the  ankles,  and  of  which 
the  sleeves  and  collar  are  open.  A  mantle,  or  scarf,  thrown  over  this, 
hangs  from  the  shonlderB.  Ghi  the  head  is  worn  a  high  velvet  or  silk  cap* 
which,  by  being  plain,  or  embroidered,  indicates  the  rank  of  the  wearer* 
The  men  wear  ear-rings,  which,  in  those  of  high  rank,  are  generally  of  a 
large  size,  and  weigh  down  the  ears  almost  to  the  shoulders.  The  rank  of 
women  is  distinguished  by  the  fillets  and  ornaments  by  which  the  hair  is 
bound  in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  tlie  head.  Those  of  the  higher  classes 
generally  wear  a  shift,  which  reaches  only  to  the  pit  of  tlje  stomach,  where 
it  is  drawn  tight,  and  fastened  by  strings.  This  is  covered  by  a  loose 
jacket,  with  tight  sleeves.  A  piece  of  silk  or  doth  eadrdes  the  waist, 
and  descends  to  the  feet.  When. they  go  abroad,  a  silk  sash  crosses  the 
bosom,  while  the  ends  are  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  When  a  woman 
wislies  to  be  particularly  fine,  she  stains  her  nails,  and  the  palms  of  her 
hands,  of  a  red  colour ;  she  strews  on  her  bosom  the  powder  of  sandal- 
wood ;  with  the  same  powder  she  sometimes  nd)s  licr  face  ;  and  she  tinges 
her  teeth  and  the  edges  of  her  eyelids  with  black.  The  last  custom  is 
sometimes  adopted  by  the  men.  Both  sexes  wear  the  hair  long  ;  the  men 
tying  it  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  women  on  the  back. 
Fashionable  young  beanz  frequently  tie  the  knot  on  one  side.  Sandab 
are  often  worn,  but  neither  boots,  shoes,  nor  stockings ;  efery  man, 
woman,  and  diild*  however,  carries  an  umbrella.  The  barbarous  cus- 
tom of  tattooinn^  universally  prevails  amono^  the  male  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  tattooed  figures  appear  of  a  black  or  blue  colour  upon  a  browni 
ground,  and  are  pro<luced  by  a  kind  of  lamp-black  procured  from  the  soot 
of  sesamum  oil  mixed  with  the  gall  of  the  mirga  fish.  The  objects  thua 
depicted  are  animals,  and  cabaiistical  letters  and  figures  intended  ss  charms 
against  wounds,  lliis  absurd  process  is  not  supposed  to  conduce  to  the 
beauty  of  the  individual,  but  is  submitted  to,  because  not  to  be  tattooed  ia 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  e£feminacy.  Few  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Boiw 
rampooter,  except  tlie  Birmese  and  Talains,  have  preserved  this  ancient 
custom.  The  practice  of  chewing  betel  is  universal,  and  the  size  and 
fabric  of  the  patni-hoXf  denote  the  rank  of  the  owner.  The  boxes  of  the 
nobles  are  of  gold,  those  of  the  next  grade  of  silver,  and  those  of  the  infe- 
rior dass  of  brass ;  the  betel-rine  grows  abundantly  in  Arracan^  but  the 
most  valuable  kind  is  brought  from  Cheduba.  .The  betel-nuts  are  wholly 
imported  from  Bengal,  and  the  kind  most  esteemed  is  the  red  sort,  the 
tint  of  which  is  given  artificially  by  the  growers  about  Dacca,  by  steeping 
the  nuts  repeatedly  in  water,  and,  after  drying,  putting  them  by  in  a  close 
place,  exclud<!(l  from  light  and  air,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
thev  assume  the  colour  which  fits  them  for  the  Birman  market. 

Manners  and  Customs.^  ^^>e  Birmans  are  untainted  with  that  jealousy 
of  disposition  which  has  pervaded  so  manv  eastern  nations,  and  which  has 
caused  the  women  to  be  confined  from  all  intercourse  with  the  male  sex. 
In  Avm  the  women  mingle  with  the  men  as  freely  as  they  do  in  Europe. 
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But  though  females  have  here  a  greater  ah&re  of  liberty  than  is  enjoyed  by 
them  in  several  neighbouring  nations,  still  thf»y  <lo  not  enjoy  that  respect 
which  is  bestowed  on  them  by  superior  civilization.  Tliey  are  by  the  men 
considered  as  beioga  of  an  inferior  class ;  their  evidence  is  not,  in  the 
eourts  of  ]aw»  eonfcidered  as  haTing  the  same  foiee  aa  diat  of  the  men ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  even  prohibited  from  enteriog  the  coorts  of  justice, 
like  the  andent  Germans,  the  Birmese  appear' to  beUeve  that  women 
sometimes  possess  sapematural  Icnowledge  and  power.  In  the  late  war 
with  the  English,  as  many  female  sorceresses  as  could  be  found  in  Ava 
were  collected  and  sent  down  to  their  army  before  Prome,  to  put  a  spell 
upon  our  forces  and  unman  them.  In  Ilindostan,  marriages  are  often 
contracted  while  the  parties  are  infants  ;  but,  among  the  Birmans,  no  con- 
tract is  made  till  the  parties  arrive  at  tlie  age  of  puberty.  When  a  young 
man  is  deainms  of  paying  hia'addresses  to  a  female,  the  proposal  is  made 
by  his  nearest  female  reliUion*  If  his  advances  be  agreeable,  a  party  of  bis 
IHends,  together  with  the  aaaiden's  parents,  adjust  the  msrriage-portion. 
When  the  day  appointed  for  the  nuptials  arrives,  the  bridegroom  sends  his 
mistress  three  lower  garments,  three  sashes,  three  pieces  of  white  muslin, 
and  such  jewels,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings,  as  his  situation  in  life  will  per- 
mit. The  writings  are  then  made  out  in  due  form,  and  the  luide's  parents 
prepare  a  feast,  at  whicli  tlie  parties  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  The  cere- 
mony is  thus  concluded ;  and,  without  any  farther  solemnity,  the  marriage 
is  consummated.  Among  the  Birmans,  marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  and  is 
entirely  imconnected.with  religion.  Polygamy  is  prohibited,  except  to  the 
royal  ftmily;  but,  tbongh  a  man  can  only  have  one  wife,  he  may  have  as 
many  ctmcabmes  as  he  chooses.  The  conditiim'of  the  latter,  however,  is 
not  the  most  enviable.  If  they  live  in  the  same  house  with' the  wife,  they 
are  bound,  by  law,  to  perform  for  her  every  office  of  a  servant ;  they  at- 
tend her  when  she  goes  abroad ;  they  bear  her  fan,  her  betel-box,  her 
water-flagon  ;  and  thus,  by  contributing  to  her  ease,  to  her  pomp,  and 
consequently  to  her  pride,  compensate  in  some  degi'ee  for  the  share  which 
they  may  attract  of  her  husband's  afi'ection.  Wheu  the  husband  dies  in- 
testate,  f  of  his  property  goes  to  his  children  bom  in  wedlock,  and  to 
his  widow,  who  continues  to  be  the  children's  guardian  till  they  arrive  at 
the  years  of  maturity.  Aa  many  of  his  servants  as  were  bound  in  servi- 
tude to  htm  become  the  slaves  of  the  widow*  If  he  wish  them,,  at  his 
death,  to  obtain  their  freedom,  he  must,  by  an  express  act,  emancipate 
them  during  his  life.  In  some  cases  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife ;  but  the 
process  is  so  expensive,  as  to  put  the  privilege  beyond  the  reaeli  of  bv  far 
the  greater  nunil)er.  The  Birmans  have  been  accused  of  sellin^%  or  rather 
of  letting,  their  women  to  strangers  for  a  stipulated  time :  but  this  prac- 
tice is  confined  to  the  lowest  of  the  people.  The  females  thus  hired  are 
said  generally  to  be  faithful  to  their  temporary  masters,  and  often  to  be 
useful  to  them  in  the  transaction  of  business.  The  contract  is  always  dis- 
solved by  the  departure  of  the  stranger,  since  no  woman  b  permitted  to 
leave  the  conntry.  In  this  particular  the  restraint  of  the  women  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  men,  since  the  latter  are  permitted  to  travel  for  a  limited 
time. 

The  Birman  funerals  arc  conducted  witli  considerable  solemnity.  The 
bodies  of  those  of  the  higher  ranks  are  burnt;  those  of  the  lower  ranlvs 
are  thrown  into  a  river,  or  buried,  as  tlie  ceremony  of  burnuig  is  expensive. 
In  the  fonnw  daas  of  funerals,  the  corpse  is  placed  on  a  bier  raised  on 
men'a  ahoulders.   The  friends  and  relatione  follow  it  in  mourning;  and 
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thtt  their  gnvf  may  appear  to  bo  the  more  violent,  women  are  hiriMl  for 
the  purpose  oi  inakiug  luelaocholy  exclamatious.  The  body,  with  the  bier 
on  which  it  Uco,  m  then  placed  upon  a  pile  of  woody  maAfkmp6tmgk€€$f  m 
fnettB,  wtlkiiig  nmnd  the  pik^  rapeot  prayera  to  Godtaa;  after  wliicli 
the  five  ii  kindled,  and  the  whole  is  immediately  consumed*  The  benoe 
ara  then  collected  and  buried.  Those  ol  die  higher  ranks  are  not  burnt 
immediately  after  their  death ;  tlieir  bodies  Be  CTifaalied^  and  lie  ia  tuatm 
daring  six  weeks,  or  two  months. 

The  mode  of  paying  honours  to  the  remains  of  a  poonghee^  or  priest, 
differs  entuely  from  that  observed  towards  a  common  corpse.  Wheu  the 
breath  is  out  of  the  body,  it  is  embalnied  with  the  eoatheet  spices  praonw 
ahle^  wd  pmt  into  a  hnge  box  fall  of  hooey^  which  ia  hiekod  np^  In* 
teUiganea  ia  tlwn  Mnt  by  exprees  to  the  neighbouing  provinces  or  diitricl% 
stating  that  the  poonghae  b  dead  and  lying  in  8tat«.',  and  that  OB  a  eerlHB 
day  the  ceremony  of  earring  him  will  take  place.  This  ceremony  of  car* 
rii^  consists  in  placing  the  corpse  of  the  poonghee  in  a  vast  and  stately 
car.  The  assembled  multitude  from  the  different  districts  then  strive  to 
drag  the  car,  one  party  one  way,  and  one  the  other.  The  first  may  be 
called  water-ers,  and  the  second  fire->er8.  If  the  water-era  succeed  ia 
dragging  the  car  theb  way»  in  sfnte  of  the  opposing  paity,  they  have  .the 
riglA  of  coDUMttiBg  the  poonglM^  ear  aod  ill,  to  the  rifac  U  the  fira- 
partjr,  on  the  eontrary,  gain  the  Tiekorfy  they  diipoee  of  the  pooDghoa  and 
Us  af^artenances  by  fire. 

Classes  of  Society.']  Society,  both  among  the  Birmans  and  Taluns,  is 
divided  into  seven  classes :  viz.  the  royal  family,  the  public  officers,  the 
priesthood,  the  merchants,  or  '  rich  men,'  the  cultivators  and  labourers, 
the  slaves,  and  the  outcasts.  With  the  exception  of  the  saubicasj  or  tri* 
bitfary  prioces,  no  class  of  public  ofllcsn  are  hsveditary ;  a  poor  mardiaBt 
appears  to  belong  to  no  dsiis,  fior  it  is  only  whan  a  nna  has  acqotred  ean' 
siderable  property  that  he  ia  regularly  admitted  into  the  cwte»  aa  it  wcn^ 
and  rsgiatered  as  a  '  rich  man.*  Those  merchants  who  possess  wealth  are 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  court,  that  is,  instead  of  being;  liable  to 
be  plundered  at  uncertain  intervals,  they  are  subjected  to  regular  periodical 
extortion.  Ti)e  labouring  class  is  divided  into  proprietors  and  common 
labourers,  the  latter  constituting  the  great  majority.  Every  man  in  the 
country  is  regarded  as  the  king  s  slave ;  and  his  services  may  at  any  time 
be  ciMMBSindsd  by  the  gorsniBMBt  in  any  way  it  may  judge  proper. 

MtUgunU}  in  rsl^ion  the  nmra  ciTiliaad  tabes  of  this  asspirs  ara 
Bnddhists.  Ahhoo^  the  Birmaaa  hnia  amy  motifo^  accordug  to  their 
ayrtam  of  religion,  to  practise  good  wofks^  yet  no  people  can  be  worse  in 
moral  respects.  Their  religions  motives  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  good,  or  to  maintain  private  and  public  moiulity.  It  may 
be  said  of  the  Birman,  as  of  every  other  Pagan  religion,  there  is  no  power 
in  it  to  make  men  better,  and  its  best  precepts  are  no  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  moral  character  of  its  devotees.  The  Birmans  are  subtle, 
thiafish,  marasnary,  addicted  to  robbery  nod  ftand;  tmth  and  honesty  my, 
in  ftety  not  known  among  them  aa  nrtnaa.  Mr  Gmwfaid  remaifcs  that  in 
Siam  he  had  not  heard  of  the  existence  of  any  religious  <^nnions  above 
the  lerel  of  the  rnlgar  soperstition,  bat  that  in  Ava  the  case  was  dif. 
ftrent* 

Forms  of  worship.']  Godama  is  said  to  have  enjoined  his  followers  to 
worship  his  images  and  relics  :  accordinc^ly,  some  of  these  relics  .ire  sup- 
poseti  to  exist  iu  every  temple,  uud  few  of  them  want  images  of  this  great 
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abject  of  adoratioQ.  The  temples  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  • 
•nd  sonie  of  then  m  of  grett  hoiglit.  The  mum&aa  of  m  faw  k  aeid  not 
tobeleeethaa  dOOfoet.  The  temples  wliich  eontun  the  reliis  of  QodaoHU 
and  those  whicfa  contaiit  his  oolyt  appear  to  be  couatnicted  in  a 

different  manner.  The  former  are  represented  as  being  of  solid  brick* 
work ;  while  the  latter  are  hollow.  A  large  temple,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  relics,  is  often  surrounded  with  small  chapels  containing  images  of 
Godama,  who  is  represented  as  a  young  man,  but  of  different  magnitudes, 
and  in  different  postures ;  the  images  are  sometimes  not  more  than  six 
inches  high,  and  sometimes  of  such  a  size  that  the  fingers  are  as  thick  as 
a  man's  thigh.  They  are  formed  of  cbty,  copper,  stiver,  or 'alabaster; 
some  of  them  an  painted  of  various  eoloiars,  sind  othen  gilded*  Besides 
images  of  Godama,  the  temples  of  the  Birmans  contain  the  imajges  of  se- 
veral saints,  the  favourites  of  thsir  god,  with  representations  of  many  ani- 
mals, such  as  elephants,  monkeys,  and  lions  ;  but  to  these  images  they  pay 
nu  religious  adoration, — they  only  consider  them  as  possessing  something 
venerable,  on  account  of  their  having  been  useful  to  Godama. 

The  votaries  of  Godama  say  prayers  at  suurise,  and  before  they  retire 
to  rest.  Lilce  the  Roman  catholics,  they  make  uie  of  rosaries  fonned  of 
varioos  kinds  of  seeds.  There  is  no  regular  daily  pohlic  worahip^ .  Tha 
public  acts  of  religion  are  reserved  for  pardeolar  solemnities,  such  as  tha 
dedication  of  a  temple,  or  the  celebration  of  an  annual  festind.  Offerings 
are  made ;  bnt  the  religion  of  Buddha  forbids  to  sacrifice  any  animal.  The 
offerings  consist  of  fruits,  boiled  rice,  and  flowers,  with  various  figures  of 
paper  and  gold-leaf.  The  ricli  present  white  umbrellas,  with  ornaments  of 
gold,  slippers,  canes,  pillows,  and  gilded  utensils ;  the  poor,  who  caimot 
afford  offerings  so  expensive,  present  imitations  of  them  in  paper.  To  gild 
part  of  a  temple  is  ooQsideved  a  very  maritorioos  act.  The  long  ammally 
eicpends  a  eonsiderahle  som  for  this  raligioas  purpose ;  and  many  of  the 
temples  which  have  not  yet  been  completely  covered,  exhibit  several  j^ots 
deeorated  through  the  devotion  of  individuals.  For  inferior  acts  of  homage^  * 
pieces  of  gilt  paper,  and  small  ornaments,  are  accounted  sufficient.  Along 
the  road  to  every  temple  stalls  aie  placed,  where  such  articles  are  exposed 
for  sale,  and  he  wliu  is  inclined  to  perform  some  religious  duty,  walks  out, 
purchases  bis  offering  by  the  way,  leaves  it  in  the  temple,  and  supposes 
that  he  has  thus  performed  an  act  agreeable  to  the  Deity.  Tha  woomh 
an  said  to  freqnenrthe  temples  in  greater  nnmhen  than  the  men.  They 
generally  go  thither  fa  parties. 

Tim  days  on -which  the  temples  are  most  generally  frequented,  are  when 
the  moon  is  full,  and  when  it  changes.  For  three  months  of  the  year,  a 
kind  of  Lent  is  observed,  during  which  the  more  scrupulous  fast  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset.  At  the  end  of  this  Lent,  a  whole  month  is  celebrated  as  a 
kind  of  festival ;  and  one  part  of  the  rejoicing  always  consists  in  illumina- 
tions. Besides  this  public  festival  there  is  another,  which  takes  place  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  On  this  occasion  many  games  are  oele- 
hrated ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  men  and  women  amose  themr 
eelves  by  throwing  water  at  each  other.  During  both  festivals,  sports  of 
wrestling  and  daadng,  with  entertainments  of  music,  theatrical  perform- 
ances, proeessioas,  and  fire-works,  succeed  each  other  almost  without  iur 
termption.  Of  these  festivals,  however,  it  appears  that  religion  makes  a 
very  inconsiderable  part. 

PriesUr\  The  rafunis,  or  the  priests  of  Godama,  have  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  monks  in  catiioHc  countriss.    They  do  not  appeal*  to  take  any  cou- 
lYt  4  £ 
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own  in  the  religious  acts  performed  in  the  temples,  aiid  few  of  tlieni  arc  pre- 
•ent  &t  processions,  or  at  religious  ceremonies  of  any  kind ;  they  appear 
indeed  to  visit  the  public  places  of  worship  less  frequently  than  any  other 
daat  of  people.  Hieir  wliole  time  is  employed  In  eoUecting  piovisloQay 
and  icqniriBg  knowlsdga  or  commmifs tingit  to  otheri*  like  tae  catholie 
modes,  the  rahans  live  together  in  colleges,  or  convents,  founded  for  that 
purpose  by  the  munificence  of  the  rich.  The  decency  of  tlieir  lives,  and 
their  hospitality  to  strangers,  are  said  to  be  eminent ;  and  the  respect  paid 
to  them  by  the  other  classes  of  the  community  is  proportional.  The  most 
honourable  place,  either  upon  a  road  or  in  company,  is  always  yielded  to 
them ;  and  tliey  are  allowed,  in  their  convents,  to  make  use  of  painting 
end  gildings— a  privilege  wiSA  they  enjoy  in  eommon  only  with'tbe  Ideg. 
Ne  ahan  ever  kindles  a  fira^  lest  by  that  act  he  deprive  an  animal  of  liCs ; 
he  conseqnently^  dresses  no  victuals,  but  depends  upon  receiving  them  in 
that  state  from  the  charity  of  otlien.  He  is  aUewed,  however,  to  set 
every  kind  of  food  which  may  be  presented ;  even  animal  food  in  that  case 
la  not  forbidden, — for  though  it  is  reckoned  sinful  to  put  a  livinj^  creature 
to  deatii,  it  is  not  so  to  eat  it  when  dead.  Every  rahan  is,  by  his  religious 
profession,  bound  to  procure  his  food  by  ^  the  labour  of  his  feet,'  as  tiiey 
term  itt  In  the  momiD^,  as  soon  as  he  can  d^d'yi***  the  veins  en  his 
hands^  he  issnes  fiwn  his  convent,  with  his  sabtUf  or  vessel  of  wicker- 
work,  under  his  ansu  Stopping  at  every  door  in  his  way,  but  observing 
the  deepest  silence,  be  reorives  into  his  sabeit  soch  leady-dressed  provisions 
as  the  inhabitants  think  proper  to  afford,  and  passes  on  without  returning 
his  thanks.  He  is  forbidden  to  use  any  solicitations.  He  is  not  permitteu 
even  to  give  notice  of  his  being  at  the  door.  These  beggint;  excursions  are 
seldom  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  provisiuu^  iur  subsistence, 
•stbe  aeelof  the  laity  nnsly  pennita  them  to  be  ia danger  of  want:  the 
provirioos  elitained>  aftsr  satisfying  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  col- 
lector, are  given  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  needy  stranger, — and  such  is  the 
hospitality  of  the  rahans,  in  dividing  what  they  have  collected,  that  few 
bemarSyiiot  of  their  own  class,  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  Birman  empire 
In  every  convent  of  rahans  tliere  is  a  superior  called  zai  a,  or  '  read*  r,' 
who  is  supposed  to  enjoy  considerable  power  among  those  of  his  own  con- 
vent, as  they  always  approach  him  with  respect.  The  zaras  of  the  prin- 
cipal convents  live  in  splendid  apartments,  have  nnmeroos  attendants,  and 
enjoy  several  privileges  dsnisd  to  the  principel  noUes.  Their  anthoritf, 
however,  does  not  extend  beyond  their  own  colleges,  sinoe  the  superior  of 
each  convent  is  independent  of  the  superior  of  every  other.  Among  other 
privileges  poaeessed  by  this  religious  body,  may  be  mentioned  their  power 
of  preventing  the  most  atrocious  criminal  from  being  executed,  by  bai'ely 
touching  him  when  upon  the  road  to  execution.  Before  a  person  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  priesthood,  and  received  into  a  convent  of  rahans,  he  un- 
dergoes a  public  examination ;  not  for  the  pui'pose  of  inquiring  what  pro- 
grem  he  has  made  is  mental  improvement,  bat  to  discover  whrther  or  ncvt 
he  be  free  of  boifily  infirmities,  a  male,— a  lawfolly-begotten  son, — finee 
of  debty— <«nd  not  depemfeot  upon  some  snpcrior.  The  initiatiott  is 
poespoHi,  and  very  eipeosive ;  bat  when  the  ceremonies  necessary  on  thk 
occasion  are  over,  the  person  is  supposed  to  lose  siglit  of  every  sublunary 
care.  A  person,  however,  who  has  attached  himself  to  this  profession,  is 
not  supposed  to  he  bound  to  it  for  life.  He  may,  when  he  pleases,  with 
oat  scandal,  quit  his  convent,  and  engage  in  the  active  concerns  of  life 
The  Atiottms,  or  convents  of  the  lahnss^  are  ififfisient  in  their  atracturu 
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from  common  houses,  and  much  reBomble  the  architeclore  of  the  Chinese. 
They  aie  entirely  made  of  woo<l,  comprebondiiig  m  the  inlde  one  large 
ball,  open  al  all  aldea*  Then  are  no  apartmenta  for  the  private  reaeatfona 
of  the  rahans, — pablidty  ia  the  prevailing  ayatani  of  %niaa  eandnet 
They  admit  of  no  secrets  either  in  church  or  state.  Conventi  of  young 
women  are  said  formerly  to  have  existed,  into  which  vii^na  entered,  raak- 
int?  a  vow  of  perpetuaJ  celibacy.  These  convents  are  now  abolished, 
cither  by  custom  or  by  authority.  The  only  nuns  now  to  be  found  are 
old  wuiiten  who  shave  their  heads,  and  dress  in  white*  They  are  said  to 
take  care  of  the  temples  and  to  attend  funerals. 

The  WkUe  dephMi*^  Besides  these  wholly  religions  characters,  there 
is  a  very  impoftmit  personage,  the  aeoond  dignitary  in  the  Ungdom^— ^ 
Wkiie  dephmni^  who  has  a  tagnlar  cabinat»  ooaipoaed  of  niniaien>  aecra- 
tariea»  under  aecretaries,  ftc  £b.  TUa  animal  is  not,  as  has  been  erfOne- 
oosly  supposed,  an  object  of  worship  amai^  (he  JBirmans,  but  merely  forms 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  regalia  <)f  sovereifrnty.  The  residence  of  the 
Wliite  elephant  is  contiguous  to  the  royal  palace,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  long  open  p;allery,  supported  by  nnnierous  wooden  pillars,  at 
the  farther  end  of  which  a  cut  tain  of  black  velvet  embossed  with  gold, 
conceals  the  augutt  animal  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  and  before  this 
cortaln,  the  olimigs  intended  for  hnn  are  displayed.  Hia  dwilUng  is  « 
lofty  hally  covered  wHh  apkndBd  gilding  both  uiside  and  ottt,  and  support- 
ed by  64  pillars,  half  of  which  are  elegantly  gilt.  To  tW^  of  these  his 
forefeet  are  fixed  by  silver  chains^  while  his  hind  ones  are  aoemd  by  links 
of  a  baser  material.  His  bed  consists  of  a  thick  matrass,  covered  with 
blue  cloth,  over  which  a  softer  one,  covered  with  crimson  silk,  is  spread. 
His  trappings  are  of  gold,  studded  with  large  diamonds,  peails,  sapphires, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  stones.  His  betel-box,  spitting  pot,  ankle-rings^ 
and  the  vessel  out  of  which  he  feeds,  are  all  of  pure  gold,  inlaid  with  pre* 
eiona  stones ;  and  his  attendants  and  gnard  amonnt  to  lOOOpemma.  The 
White  elephant,  thns  tvsated,  appeaia  to  be  an  aoiimal  whose  eokmr  has 
been  changed  by  a  diseaae  of  the  leprons  kind;  hot  is  bf  the  Birmans  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  human  soul,  in  the  last  stage  of  many  millions  of  tnna- 
Baigmtiona*  and  about  to  be  absorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  Deity. 

T.anguage  and  Writing.'^  The  language  of  the  Birmans  has  33  simple 
sounds  or  characters.  It  is,  like  the  languages  of  Europe,  written  from 
left  to  right.  The  Pali  language,  written  in  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  is  the 
sacred  text  of  Ava,  P^pi,  and  Siam ;  but  in  a  specimen  of  the  Lord  s 
prayer  in  diat  Aalect,  the  miaHOBariea  could  wdy  discoter  three  Snacril 
words ;  a  part  aeema  taken  from  the  dnneae.  Tlie  dkaraeter  in  common 
use  is  a  round  Nagari  derived  from  the  Pali  which  is  square.  It  is  formed 
of  circles,  and  segments  of  circles,  vaiioualy  disposed,  and  written  from  left 
to  right.  Specimens  of  both  have  been  published  by  the  Baptist  mission- 
aries,  who  have  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  latter  language.  In 
writing,  many  contractions  are  used,  and  the  whole  is  executed  with  g^reat 
despatch.  The  zaresy  or  writers  in  I'ourts,  often  write  down  what  an 
officer  dictates  who  does  not  speak  slow. — Almost  every  Birman  carries 
with  him  n  parawaik,  consisting  of  a  ahaet  of  strong  blackened  paper. 
neaauringftom4toSfeet  lottg,aiiddbo«t  IBhicbeawide.  it  la  folded  up 
aomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  fon,  the  breadth  of  eadif^fold'bvfaig  about  6  hi- 
chesy  and  the  length  cotresponding  to  the  breadth  of  die  *»eel.  Upon 
this  paramnk,  with  a  pencil  of  steatites,  the  Birman  keeps  his  accounts, 
mid  takea  radi  memorandums  aa  ha  thinks  neoeasary.   To  effiwe  any 
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writing  which  ii  lio  longer  lueftil,  the  leeTes  of  the  parawmk  are  mbbed 
over  with  charcoal  and  a  spedefl  of  dolichos. 

Liierature,']  Reading  is  an  accomplishment  so  common  among  the  Bir-  ' 
mans,  that  there  is  not  one  person  in  ten  who  is  not  possessed  of  it,  and 
the  art  of  writing  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  tolerably  general.  In  the  present 
Htate  of  their  literature,  the  Birmann  can  derive  but  little  advantage  from 
their  proficiency  in  the  art  of  reading,  as  their  compositions  consist  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  of  rode  aongs,  religions  lomanoes,  and  luttories  whidi  are 
no  better  than  romaooea*^  **  Every  conTtnt,"  aaya  Boehanan,  ''lias  a  col« 
lection  of  booki ;  several  of  which  are  pretty  considerable.  Tin  most  com- 
mon copiers  are  the  rahans.  Tliese  books  are  kept  in  chests,  much  oma- 
men  ted  with  gilding,  and  bits  of  looking-glass,  fastened  on  with  lacquer 
in  the  shape  of  flowers.  At  Amerapoora^  we  were  shown  a  part  of  the 
royal  library.  This  is  a  brick  building  surrounded  by  enclosed  courts  and 
temples,  which  occupy  a  delightful  situation,  in  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  city.  Near  it  is  a  small  but  most  elegant  Kiaung  (conTent.)  Te 
this,  at  times,  the  monarch  retires ;  and  we  were  shown  the  gilded  conch 
on  which  he  reposes,  while  the  Zorado  reads  to  him,  and  instmcts  him  in 
the  duties  of  religion.  The  library  itself  is  neither  a  convenient  nor  a 
handsome  building.  The  gallery,  into  which  wo  entered,  contained  about 
a  hundred  chests,  gilded  on  the  sides,  and  lacquered  above,  with  tlie  gene- 
ral title  of  their  contents  written  in  golden  letters.  Tlie  chests  were  large, 
and,  if  full,  must  have  contained  many  thousand  volumes.  As  we  saw 
only  a  part,  I  preaome  that  the  king's  collection  is  my  extensiTe.''  Instead 
of  paper,  the  Birmaas,  in  thehr  more  elegant  books,  malce  nse  of  sheets  of 
Wory  stained  black.  The  characters  are  gilded  or  enamelled,  and  the 
edges  are  generally  gilded.  Booica  are  sometimes  written  on  the  palmyra 
leaves,  in  which  case  the  letters  are  in  black  enamel,  while  the  margins 
are  ornamented  with  flowera.  When  tlie  book  is  intended  for  common 
use,  the  character  are  engraven  on  palmyra  leaves  with  an  iron  instrument. 
To  form  a  book,  the  leaves  of  which  it  is  to  consist  are  bound  together  by 
a  cord  passed  throngh  boles  aft  the  end  of  each  leaf,  and  the  two  oatside 
leavea  are  ooversd  widi  wooden  boards,  which  protect  the  Tolnme.  On 
the  uppermost  of  these  hoards,  which  are  generally  gilded  and  lacqaered,  la 
written  the  title  of  the  book.  If  the  volume  he  of  the  more  elegant  kind,  it 
is  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  silk,  and  bound  with  a  garter  in  which  is  woven  its 
title.  Treatises  on  law  are  said  to  be  numerous,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  commentaries  on  the  laws  of  Menoo.  Dramatic  entertainments  are 
common,  consisting  of  music,  dancing,  action,  and  recitative  dialogue,  in- 
termixed with  songs— the  only  part  of  the  entertainment  previously  com- 
posed—the  .dialogue  bang  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  performer.  Songs 
are  numerous;  and  in  high  estimataon ;  but  they  aeem  to  hate  no  other 
land  of  poetiy.  Their  music  is  described  as  being  not  unlike  diaft  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Chinese ;  Buchanan  speaks  of  it  as  disagreeable  to  his  ears, 
but,  at  the  same  tim%  he  candidly  disclaims  all  pretensionB  to  masioal 
knowledge. 

'  As  a  sperimen  of  BIrmeae  history,  we  copy  a  native  author's  vAraion  of  that  sf  the 
late  war.  *'  la  the  year  1186  and  1187,  the  Kula-pyer,  or  white  stcaofent  of  the  weet, 
fiwCened  a  quarrel  upon  the  lord  of  the  golden  palace.  Hiey  landed  at  Haugooii, — tooL 
that  phu-»'  and  Frome, — and  were  pennitteii  to  advance  ae  far  as  Yaiidaboo,  for  the  king, 
from  mutt  Tea  of  piety  and  regard  to  life,  made  no  eifort  whatever  to  oppose  them,  i'b* 
strangem  had  spent  ^wwt  SB—  of  miwey in  <lwir  mUrfffkm,  and  by  the  time  they  rracb- 
erl  Yaudaboo,  their  resources  w»tp  exhau^t(Mi  and  they  were  in  ^rtwt  distress.  They 
petitioned  the  king,  who,  iu  his  clemency  and  generosity,  sertt  them  large  sums  of  money 
tofnf  thsiraspaioasbssktHidorderadtlwaiootortheaoiuitrjrr  ' 
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Science.']  In  Retentive  pursuits  the  Bimians  are  far  l>eliin(l  tlie  Hindoos. 
Their  astronomy  b  said  to  have  been  very  defective,  and  th<'ir  goograpliy 
BtUl  more  so :  the  whole  extent  of  their  foreign  adventures  being  bounded 
totlieS.by  Prineeof  Walesia]aiid,aadtotlie  N.bTibaHooghly.  Inthis 
GtNuitry,  howeWy  miny  bnuniiu  an  fomid,  who  haTe  introduced  leyeial 
of  the  astronomical  improTements  of  their  ooontry ;  bat  these  bnmins  are 
represented  as  being  genetaUy  more  ignorant  than  those  to  be  found  in 
Hindostan.  The  Birman  year  commences  on  the  18th  of  April.  The 
common  year  is  lunar ;  but  they  are  likewise  acquainted  with  the  solar 
ye&T  of  365  days.  The  year  is  divided  into  12  months,  Hltemately  con- 
sbting  of  30  days  and  29  days,  in  the  following  luanner ; 

Tagoo,     ....    30  days.  Sa-deen-giut,    .       .       .30  days. 

KoMmmmf    ...       29  Ta^zaung-mo,      .       .  29 

Vm^mma^,     .      •      ,   30  iV»4o     ....  30 

WagoOt       .      .  29  Pya-zo,       .  .  29 

Wag-gmm,      %      ,      .30  Ta-bH-duOf     .      .      .  30 

Ta^4ay,    ...      19  Ta-botm,     .      .      .  S9 

The  year,  thus  made  up  of  lunar  months,  is  eleven  days  shorter  than  the 
solar  year.  In  order  to  bring  it  nearly  to  coincide  with  the  solar  year,  an 
interadary  month  is  added  every  third  year.  This,  however,  does  not 
naike  tke  coincidence  complete,  and  eanaeqvently  tibe  principal  fottivala 
rerolve  ronnd  the  whole  montlu.  The  bimnin%  sensible  of  this  ddfect, 
wish  at  proper  interfals  to  introduce  otiier  intercalary  months,  but  in  this 
respect  they  have  generally  found  the  superstitious  prepossessions  of  the  ra> 
lians  too  obstinate  to  be  easily  overcome.  The  year  1817  of  the  Christian 
era  agrees  with  the  year  1179  of  the  era  of  the  Birmans.  From  what 
particular  circumstance  that  era  originated  has  not  been  ascertained.  It 
lias  been  suspected  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Siam. 

The  Birmans  display  great  attadiment  to  the  arts  of  divination  and  as- 
tn^ogy.  Fortanate  and  nnfortnnate  days  are  carefoUy  calcnlated ;  and  in- 
cantauons  are  not  unfreqnent.  The  '  noble  science'  of  alchemy  has  also 
its  votari^  in  this  coontfy.  Inoculation  for  the  smaH-pox  has  been  late- 
ly introduced,  but  appears  not  yet  to  have  become  common.  The  skill  of 
the  Birman  surgeons  extends  only  to  the  dressing  of  wounds  and  the  set- 
ting of  bones. 

Arts  and  Manufactures,']  In  the  fine  arts,  a  nation  like  the  Birmans 
cannot  be  expected  to  hare  made  any  very  considerable  progress.  Among 
them»  as  among  many  other  nations,  reUgion  has  been  the  mother  of  scnlp- 
tnre  and  painting ;  hot  they  have  made  littleprogrBSs  in  either ;  and  even  m 
ardttteetare  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  The  few  re- 
apectable  pagodas  which  are  found  in  the  country  are  constructed  after 
Siamese  models.  Their  paintings  are  unintelligible  unless  accompanied  by 
written  descriptions.  Mr  Crawfurd  remarked  that,  as  far  as  he  could  dis- 
cover, the  art  of  casting  images  of  metal — which  is  daily  practised  by  the 
Siamese — was  unknown  to  the  Binnaub.  In  the  useful  arts  they  are  scarcely 
more  advanced.  The  women  ave  the  only  mannfacturers  in  Ava,  if  we 
except  a  few  male  captives,  of  die  Cassay  nation,  who  earn  theb  livelihood 
by  weaving.  The  Birman  female  weavers  prodnce  good  cotton  ftbrics ; 
but  the  artisans  of  Manchester  undersell  them  even  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  principal  silk  manufactories  are  supplied  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  China  and  Pegu ;  and  the*^ artisans  in  this  branch  of  industry 
also  are  women.  The  common,  coarse,  unglazed  earthenware  of  the  Bir- 
mans is  the  best  in  India,  and  is  very  cheap.    Iron-ore  is  melted  in  Ava, 
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irliere  there  are  raanufactmB  in  wluch  •words,  spears,  muskets,  or  rather 
matchlocks,  knives,  scissors,  and  carpenters'  tools  are  fabricated.  AU  ar* 
tides  of  steel  are  imported  from  Bengal.  Mr  Crawfurd  says,  he  saw  m 
the  market  of  Ava — without  beinsj  able  to  ascertain  the  uses  to  wliich  it  is 
applied — considerable  quantities  of  antimony  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

Commerce,']  The  natural  products  of  the  Biroian  empire,  which  are 
articles  of  cKportiatioa,  or  likely  to  become  io>  ara  tlie  following :  rice, 
gram,  ootton,  iiidigo»  cardamnms,  black  pepper,  a]oea,aagar,  saltpetre,  salt, 
teak-timber,  stidL-laie,  kiUh  or  terra  Japomea^  areca  mts,  dammer,  fostic^ 
BKpBxi  wood,  and  earth-oil,  honey,  beea-wax,  ivory,  and  rubies  and  aqp* 
phires.  Tiio  mineral  products  are :  iron,  copper,  lead* S^ild,  silver,  aatinoDy, 
white  statuary  marble,  lime-stone,  and  coal. 

In  1795,  the  quantity  of  teak  and  other  timber  imported  to  Madras  and 
Calcutta,  from  the  Birmaa  domiuions,  requii-ed  a  return,  chiefly  iu  Indian 
aod  British  cotton-goods,  amoontiiig  to  the  Take  of  £800,000 ;  and  the 
trade  has  smoe  been  prograssiTely  on  the  increase,  as  teak  cannot  be  con- 
veyed from  the  Malabar  to  the  Coromandel  coast  unless  at  so  great  an 
expense  as  to  preclude  the  attempt.   This  branch  of  commerce,  before  the 
late  war,  shared  in  the  advantages  of  free  tnide  :  the  Birmans  were  begin- 
ninfi^  to  be  clothed  in  British  fabric,  and  our  merchauttj  had  pushed  their 
enterprises  to  Amerapoora,  the  capital.    The  teak-forests  are  described 
by  persons  who  have  visited  them  to  be  of  the  most  extensive  description, 
and  fally  equal  to  any  possible  demand  tor  a  period  beyond  compuution. 
The  sugar  is  mannfiwtared  by  Chinese,  and  is  white  saad  of  good  qnaUty  { 
the  ezportation  of  it  is  prohibited,  but  if  this  were  not  the  ease,  and  if  en- 
conragement  were  given  to  the  maonfiwtore,  it  might  be  carried  to  a  gieal 
extent.    The  price  of  the  clayed  sugar  at  Ava,  is  30  to  36  rupees  the 
lUO  vis,  or  365  pounds  avoirdupois.    The  commerce  betAvixt  the  northern 
and  southern  quarters  of  the  empire  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  river  Ira- 
waddy,  on  which  several  tliousand  boat«  are  annually  employed  in  trans- 
porting rice  from  the  lower  provinces,  to  supply  the  capital  and  the  northern 
districts,  as  also  salt  and  nappi,  or  pickled  sprsts.   Artidea  ef  leieign  im- 
portation are  mostly  Gonveyed  np  the  Irawaddy ;  a  few  are  introdneed  by 
the  way  of  Arracan,  and  carried  over  the  mountams  on  mens  heads. 
European  broad  cloth,  hardware,  coarse  Bengal  muslins,  Cossimbazar  silk- 
handkercliicfs,  china-ware  and  glass,  are  the  principal  articles  carried  up 
the  river.    Cocoa-nnts  brought  from  the  Nicobars  are  looked  upon  as  a 
delicacy,  and  bear  a  high  price.  Mercliants  tarry  down  silver,  lac,  precious 
Stones,  catechu,  and  some  other  articles.    The  lower  paru  of  the  Birman 
territory,  the  districts  of  Sarwan  and  Sarwadi  especially,  are  considered  as 
particularly  adapted  to  the  cnltivation  of  bdigo^-^the  plant  growa  wild,  aod 
is  also  cultivated  by  the  natives  for  domestic  use ;  more  than  one  tMlory 
was  about  to  be  established  by  Europeans  when  the  war  broke  ovt.  TTie 
principal  articles  of  import  by  sea  into  the  Birman  dominions,  are  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Ikitish  piece-goods,  British  woollens,  iron,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  copper  for  sheathing,  lead,  quicksilver,  borax,  sulphur,  saltpetre, 
gunpowder,  fire-arms,  sugar,  arrack,  and  rum,  and  a  little  opium,  eartiion- 
ware^  Chuiese  and  English  glass-ware,  cocoa-uuts  and  betel-nut.  The  trade 
in  British  piece-goods  has  of  late  yean  ranch  increased,  whilst  that  of  Mk- 
dras  piece-goods  has  proportionally  finished.   On  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  Birman  dominions  an  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  CUna  andtMber 
eastern  Htato.s.    The  chief  emporium  is  at  a  place  called  Banmoo,  on  the 
Chmese  frontier,  and  at  Midai,  four  or  five  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ame- 
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rapoora.  MahoMmedan  tmd  BinMn  mercoaiita  of  A  va  go  to  Banmoo  to  meet 
the  Chinese,  part  of  whom,  not  unngaaUy  foor  or  fivo  thousanil,  come  down 

to  Midai.  The  Chinese  import  copper,  orpiment,  quicksilvor,  Termillion, 
iron  pans,  siWer,  goud  rhubarb,  tea,  fine  honey,  and  raw  silk,  with  dogH  and 
pheasants.  Their  merchants  travel  on  small  horses  and  mules,  and  are  h'auI 
to  be  two  months  on  the  road.  The  tea  that  is  brought  by  the  Chinese  is 
black,  and  is  made  up  in  round  cakes  or  balls ;  some  of  it  is  of  very  fine 
flafiMir,  and  U  k  all  of  a  diflatwt  daaeriptiim  ftom  any  that  is  aald  in  the 
anurket  of  Canton.  The  batter  qualitiasan  well  adapted  for  Enrope;  the 
letail  price  is  but  one  tikal — little  more  than  a  rupee — for  one  vtff,  ornaarly 
four  pounds.  This  tea  is  used  by  all  who  can  afford  it ;  bat  a  cheaper  sort, 
said  to  be  the  produce  of  some  part  of  the  Birman  territory,  is  an  article  of 
g^rpat  and  general  demand.  It  is  eaten  after  meals  with  garlic  and  sesa- 
nium  oil,  and  it  is  customary  to  offer  it  to  guests  and  strangers  as  a  token 
of  welcome.  The  returns  of  the  trade  with  the  Chinese  are  chiefly  cotton^ 
irory,  and  bees'  wax,  with  a  small  quantity  of  British  woollens,  chiefly 
hraad  doth  and  carpets.  Thefaantity  of  cotton  eiqNHrtad  is  very  consider* 
able— it  is  eatimatod  at  not  lass  than  70,000  hake  of  SCO  pounds  each ; 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  daaned.  The  Avn  cotton  of  the  lower  provhioes 
n  of  a  short  staple,  but  that  of  the  vpper,  long,  and  of  a  fine  texture.  The 
cotton  of  Pegu,  it  is  said,  is  sent  to  Chittagang  and  Dacca,  and  k  the  ma- 
terial of  the  fine  Dacca  muslins. 

Another  line  of  traflic  is  that  with  the  country  of  the  Shans,  or  as  it  is 
termed  by  Europeans,  the  kingdom  of  Laos.  The  Shan  traders  repair  an- 
nually, in  the  dry  season,  to  the  Birman  country,  bringing  with  them  stick- 
lac,  bees'  wax,  a  yellow  dyenmod,  vaflena  drngs  and  gums,  raw  silk,  lac* 
qoBitd  ware^  randy  made  jackets,  stnfied  with  cotton,  onions  and  gariick, 
tamnric,  and  eoafae  sagar  in  cakes.  The  chief  fetnms  ara  dry  fish,  nappi, 
and  salt.  The  dlief  fnt  at  which  the  Shans  attend  is  at  Pelk,  six  or  eight 
anles  S.  of  A^a,  on  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  Irawaddy  under  the 
walls  of  the  capital  ;  there  are  several  smaller  fairs  along  the  E.  hank  of 
the  Irawaddy,  and  one  more  considerable  k  annually  held  at  the  Dagou 
pagoda,  near  Rangoon. 

We  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the  British  commissioners  in  Arra- 
can,  to  establish  regular  marts  at  Takk  and  Aeng,  exempt  from  any  duty ; 
and  little  donbt  k  entertained  that  they  will  he  frequented  in  oonriderahle 
nnmhen  by  tradeis  from  beyond  tha  monntaina,  in  qaest  of  ▼arions  articles 
procurable  «ther  from  Arracan  itself  or  from  Bengal,  by  that  route.  Many 
of  these  are  of  indispensable  necessity  to  the  Birmese  ;  and  others,  although 
articles  of  luxury,  are  of  little  loss  importance.  We  learn  also  that  the  salt- 
works of  Arracan  are  likely  to  he  very  pro<luctive.  The  result  would  he 
still  more  favourable,  only  that  the  additional  produce,  brought  into  the 
Indian  market  from  this  source,  cannot  fail  to  effect  a  proportionate  reduc* 
tion  of  price. 

The  Birmna,  lika  the  Chinese,  hare  no  coin :  silver  in  ballion,  and  leail, 
bang  the  enrrant  moniea  of  the  coontiy.  What  fMeigners  call  a  iikal,  pro- 
perly kUU,  iB  the  most  general  piece  of  siWer  in  cbenlation,  It  weig^  10 
penny  weights,  10|  grains.  The  subordinate  currency  k  lead ;  and  all  com- 
mon market-aiticles,  such  as  fish,  fiesh,  rice,  and  greens,  are  sold  for  so 
many  weights  of  lead,  which  being  a  royal  monopoly,  is  raised  in  the 
markets  far  above  its  intrinsic  value.  The  average  price  of  rice  at  the 
capital  is  about  2s.  Hd.  for  84  pounds  ;  at  Rangoon  and  Martaban  about 
250  pounds  for  2s.  Sd,  h  is  necessary  for  every  merchant  to  have  a  banker 
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to  manage  his  money-transactions,  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  the  metal,  charging  a  commisBion  uf  one  per  cent. 

Qne^taiA  of  all  prodnoe  Isenctedat  liie  snthorued  due  of  the  gorem- 
mmit,  and  ooe-teatb  is  the  amount  of  the  king's  doty  on  all  foreign  goods 
imported  into  his  dominions.  The  revenue,  arising  from  customs  on  im- 
ports are  mostly  taken  in  kind.  A  small  part  is  converted  into  casbt  the 
rest  is  distributed  and  received  in  lieu  of  salaries  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  court.  Money,  except  on  pressing  occasions,  is  never  disbursed  from 
the  royal  coffern.  To  one  man  the  fees  of  an  office  are  allowed  ;  to  another, 
a  station  where  certain  imposts  are  collected ;  a  third  has  land  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  his  employment.  By  these  donations  they  are 
not  only  bound  In  their  own  personal  servitnde»  but  likewise  in  that  of  all 
their  dependants. 

Gcverttment,'^  Government  in  Ava  is  a  coarse,  mde  despotism ;  as 
vexatious  in  its  operation  as  it  is  arbitrary  in  character.  The  king  is — 
as  we  have  already  explained — absolute  lord  of  the  life  and  property  of 
his  subjects,  and  is  seldom  disposed  to  curtail  in  practice  the  extent  of  h'm 
prerogatives.  The  prince  of  the  blood  is  styled  £ngy  teekien ;  and,  as 
the  descent  is  lineal,  he  always  takes  place  of  the  kin^^'s  brothers.  The 
other  branches  of  the  royal  mmUy  an  distinguished  by  varions  titles,  and 
always  meet  with  great  snbmiision  from  thoir  inferiors*  The  ivoi^peer,  or 
chief  ministers  of  state,  are  considered  as  being  next  in  rank  to  the  prinosa 
of  the  blood,  lliey  are  four  in  number.  They  meet  daily  in  the  coun- 
cil-hall, to  tninsact  the  business  of  the  state ;  conducting,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  the  whole  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  wongees  are  assisted  by 
four  woondocksy  who,  in  the  councU-hall,  sit  in  a  deliberative  capacity, 
without  being  permitted  to  vote.  Next  to  the  wooudocks  are  four 
aUawoonM^  or  ministen  of  the  interior*  They  enjoy  eonsidersUe  in* 
flnenoe,  and  haTe  aooess  to  the  kmg  at  all  times;  and  ftmn  them  he 
generally  chooeee  his  privy  counsellors.  The  Bu-mans,  in  the  regalation 
of  their  government,  seem  to  have  a  predilection  for  the  nomber  fow. 
There  are  four  seredogees,  or  chief  secretaries  of  state ;  four  riachasangees^ 
who  sit  in  the  council,  and  report  what  is  transacted  ;  four  sandohgaans^ 
or  ushers,  who  regulate  ceremonials,  carry  messages  from  the  council  to  his 
majesty,  and  introduce  strangers  of  rank  to  his  presence ;  and  four  may- 
wooHSf  who  superintend  difiersnt  portions  of  the  metropolis,  and  differeut 
districts  of  the  provinces,  and  who  execnte  the  mden  issued  to  them  by 
the  kdoo  or  council.  There  are  nine  tandoztmUf  or  readers,  who  read 
aloud  in  the  council,  all  official  writings,  and  every  pq»er  on  public  busip 
ness  ;  and  likewise  a  paymaster-general,  or  assayrvoon,  who  possesses  con- 
siderable influence.  In  the  Birman  empire  hereditary  honours  are  un- 
known. Each  is  elevated  by  the  act  of  his  sovereign ;  and  when  he  dies, 
his  descendants  are  not  distinguished  from  other  natives.  The  chief  mark 
of  distinction  among  the  great  is  a  chain,  which,  according  to  its  form, 
and  the  number  of  its  doublings,  distinguishes  the  rank  ii  the  wearer. 
The  lowest  rank  is  distmguisbed  by  three  chmns  of  open  woric  Throe, 
twisted  in  adi&rent  form,  distinguish  the  rank  immediately  superior. 
Different  degrees  are  marked  by  six,  by  nine,  and  by  twelve  chains.  The 
last  is  the  highest  number  that  can  be  assnmed  by  a  subject.  The  king 
wears  twenty-four  chains. 

Court  Ct/cifionials.']  Should  European  courts  imagine,  that  they  have 
appropriated  to  themselves  a  mc«:ly  of  ceremony  superior  to  that  of  all 
Others,  they  would  oertamly  be  deceived.   The  ceremonials  of  the  courts 
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Asia  seem,  in  tliis  respect,  greatly  to  flurpam  theoi;  and  in  node  is  tliAt 
nicety  carried  to  greater  perfe^n,  or  ratber  to  greater  exeesa,  than  in  the 
Biman  eonrt.  Colonel  Symee  givea  an  aeoomit  of  Iria  reeeption  at  that 
eonrt,  which  ia  calcalated  to  have  a  powerful  efifect  npon  the  fancy  of 
every  European : — **  Coming/'  says  he,  "  to  the  top  of  a  short  street  lead- 
in^^  down  to  the  palace,  we  were  desired  by  the  sandohgaan,  or  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  through  Baba  Sheen,  to  stop  and  make  obeisance  to  the 
residence  of  his  majesty,  by  a  prentle  inclination  of  the  body,  and  raising 
the  hand  to  the  head,  as  they  did,  a  desire  with  which  I  complied,  although 
I  conceived  the  distance  so  great  as  hardly  to  reqiure  that  mark  of  respect. 
When  we  had  proceeded  two  or  three  knndred  yarda  fartiier»  the  aaiuloh- 
gaan  repeated  Ae  ceremony  of  bowing*  to  which  I  offiwed  no  objection ; 
nor  abould  I  have  felt  the  smallest  reluctance  in  complying,  had  not  the 
manner  of  the  aandohgaan  been  what  I  considered  extremely  disrespectful. 
Thus  we  proceeded  until  we  came  to  the  rhoom,  which  was  a  lofty  hall, 
raised  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  open  on  all  sides  :  it  was 
situated  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  of  the  palace  court,  on  the 
left  hand,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  area.  Putting  off  our  shoes, 
we  entered  the  saloon,  and  sat  down  on  carpets  that  were  spread  for  ns, 
with  oar  faeea  towarda  the  palace  gate ;  here  tiie  presenta  were  depoaited» 
while  the  Chinese  depntiee  took  their  placea  on  the  odier  side. 

"  It  waa  now  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  woondock  intimated  that  we 
rnnat  wait  nntii  aU  the  princes  of  the  royal  family  arrived,  before  it  would 
be  proper  for  us  to  enter:  we  had  sat  but  a  short  time,  when  the  prince 
of  Pegahm,  the  junior  of  the  king's  sons  in  point  of  rank  though  not  in 
years,  being  born  of  a  different  mother,  made  his  appearance.    He  was 
mounted  on  tlic  neck  of  a  very  fine  elephant,  which  he  guided  himself, 
sitting  on  a  scarlet  cloth  embroidered  with  gold,  while  a  servant  behind, 
on  the  back  of  the  ainnial»  acreened  him  from  the  ann  with  a  gilded  para> 
eol«   Abont  fifty  mnaqneteera  led  the  way :  theee  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  halberdiers,  carrying  spears  with  gilded  shafts,  and  decorated 
with  gold  tassela.   £fix  or  eight  officers  of  hia  household  (each  of  the 
king's  sons  have  a  separate  establishment)  came  next,  dressed  in  velvet 
robes,  with  euihroidered  caps,  and  chains  of  gold  depending  from  the  left 
shoulder  to  the  right  side  ;  these  immediately  preceded  the  prince's  ele-^ 
phant ;  another  body  of  spearmen,  with  liin  palanquin  of  state,  closed  the 
procession.    On  entering  the  gate,  he  gave  to  one  of  his  attendants  a  po- 
liahed  uran  hook,  with  udnch  he  govmed  hia  elephant,  aa  not  any  thing 
that  can  be  need  aaaweapon  ia  aafferadtobe  bnmght within  the  predncta 
of  the  palace,not  even  by  hia  mijeaty'a  eona.   The  prinoe'a  eaoort  halted 
without  the  gate,  and  the  greater  number  of  his  attendanta  were  atopped, 
those  only  being  admitted  who  were  of  higher  rank,  together  with  the 
men  who  carried  his  lai^e  betel-box  of  gold,  and  his  flagon  of  water,  which 
are  brought  rather  for  state  than  for  refreshment.    When  the  prince  had 
alighted,  his  elephant  returned,  and  all  the  attendants  ranged  themselves  » 
in  the  area  between  the  rhoom  and  the  palace  gate.    Soon  aftejr  the  prince 
of  Pegahm  had  entered,  the  prince  of  Tougho,  the  next  in  precedence, 
appeared ;  he  waa  attended  by  a  auite  nearly  ainBUar  to  that  of  hia  biotner ; 
and  in  ancceaaion  came  the  princes  of  Baaeein  and  of  Prome :  the  engy 
teekien,  or  heir  apparent,  came  last  \  when  he  arrived  it  was  12  o'dod^ 
which  the  great  dram  that  proclaims  the  hours  sounded  from  a  lofty  tower 
near  the  palace.    The  state  in  which  the  latter  personage  made  his  ap- 
pearance waa  highly  snperb,  and  becoming  hia  elevated  station.   He  waa 
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pNoeded  hf  •  mmMfow  body  goaid  o#  Mntry,  consMig  of  fov  §tB 
Bimdied  men,  aimed  with  imuketH,  who  BawrelMd  in  regular  6Iee»  and  wem 
onifonnly  clothed  and  accoutred.  Next  oHue  a  party  of  Cassay  troopers* 
habited  in  their  fanciful  dress,  with  high  conical  caps  bending  backwards. 
We  were  told,  that  through  respect,  they  had  alighted  from  their  horses, 
nearly  at  the  same  place  where  we  had  dismounted.  Twenty  or  thirty 
men  followed  these,  holding  long  gilded  wands ;  then  came  eight4?en  or 
twenty  military  officers  of  rank,  with  gilded  helmets ;  next,  the  civil  offi- 
cers of  his  homiiold  and  hie  ooondl,  wearing  the  taa]oe»  or  chain  of  nobl* 
Uty»  and  anrayod  in  theis  lobea  and  cape  of  etatoi  varied  aeoording  to  their 
reipective  ranks.  The  prince,  bone  on  men's  shonldafBy  in  a  very  rich 
paUmqnin,  bat  withont  any  canopy,  followed  ;  he  was  screened  from  the 
sun  by  a  large  gilded  fan,  supported  by  a  nobleman  ;  and  on  each  side  of 
his  palanquin  walked  six  Cassay  astroloL'^ers,  of  the  Braniinical  sect,  dress- 
ed in  white  gowns  and  white  caps,  studded  with  stars  of  gold  ;  close  be- 
hind, his  servants  carried  liis  water-flagon,  and  a  gold  betel-box,  of  a  size 
arfaich  appeared  to  be  no  inconaderable  load  for  a  man.  Seferal  eiephanta 
and  led  honee,  with  rich  bowinge,  came  after;  aome  inferior  offioera, 
and  a  body  of  spearmen,  widi  tiiree  companies  of  musqueteera,  one 
clothed  in  blae^  another  in  green,  and  a  third  in  red,  oondoded  tho  pro- 
cession. 

"  In  every  part  of  tlils  ostentatious  para<li',  perfect  regularity  was  main- 
tained, which  considerably  increaseil  the  etiect.  All  thintrs  s(>emed  to  have 
been  carefully  predisposed  and  properly  arranged.  If  it  was  less  splendid 
than  imperial  Delhi  in  the  days  of  Mf^ol  magnificence,  it  was  far  more 
f leooroaa  than  any  court  of  Hindoetan  at  the  preeent  day.  The  labblo  was 
not  tonnltnona ;  the  attendants  and  soldiery  were  eilemt ;  and  every  man 
seemed  to  know  his  own  place.  No  noiay  heralds,  ae  is  the  custom  in  In- 
dia, ran  before,  vociferating  titles,  and  overtnming  people  in  their  way. 
The  display  of  this  day  was  solemn  and  dignified,  and  I  doubt  much 
whether  in  any  otiier  capital,  such  multitudes  could  be  brought  together 
with  so  little  confusion  ,  as,  besides  the  attendants  and  the  military,  there 
were  many  thousands  of  spectators. 

*'  Onr  deky  in  the  rhoMn  had  now  been  protnMsted  to  two  honrs— a  dr- 
^mstance  which,  thoagh  it  gnrtified  onr  coriority  with  a  noval  and  mmmi 
intereetmg  spectacle,  yet  could  not  be  oonsidored  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
especially  as  we  had  not  the  company  of  any  person  of  ^sttngnished  rank, 
the  junior  woondock  excepted,  who  staid  with  us  but  a  very  shMt  tune.  Tho 
attendance  of  the  maywoon  of  Pegu  was,  according  to  the  usage  of  tho 
countr)'  on  this  occasion,  an  undoubted  right :  and  the  example  of  the  vice- 
roy of  Bamoo,  who  paid  that  compliment  to  the  Chinese  deputies,  placed 
the  omission  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view,  whilst  the  singular  character 
of  the  people  pot  it  oat  of  my  power  to  attrilwrte  tha  neglect  to  chance,  or 
to  canial  inadvertency. 

**  A  few  minutes  site  the  engy  teekien,  or  prince  toyai,  hadenterad,  wa 
laoeiTod  a  snmmons,  in  oompliaaoa  with  which,  wa  pvooeedcd  from  tho 
rhoom,  observing  the  same  order  as  befoit; ;  the  presents  carried  in  front, 
and  the  members  of  thn  Chinese  embassy  following  the  English  deputation. 
As  we  proceeded,  the  Sandoheraan  was  exceeding  troublesome,  by  calling 
ou  us  to  make  frequent  supertluous  obeisances,  whilst  his  manner  of  re- 
quiring them  was  conspicuously  uncivil.  I  diecked  his  insolence,  by 
observing,  through  Baba  Sheen,  that  if  he  wished  no  to  proceed,  ho  ansa 
alter  Us  toaa  and  dameanonr.   This  reproof,  howoww,  had  only  a  OMNnon* 
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tary  «Aiet9  ke  IM  fMunad  Ut  aiKgaBt  bebaiioiir,  which  be  repeated 
thfoagbom  the  day,  whenever  gpywunuty  efleeed. 

On  appnMfllwig  tha  gBle»  the  gnater  part  of  our  aitttpdaata  wani 
atapped,  nid  not  permitted  to  follow  us ;  and  we  warn  deaiad  to  pM  off 
our  shoes — >with  which  we  immedialely  cooipliad. 

"  The  area  we  now  entered  was  Rpadous,  and  contained  the  lotoo,  or 
grand  hall  of  consultation  and  of  audience,  where  the  wongees  meet  in 
council,  and  where  affau-s  of  state  are  discussed  and  determined.  Within  this 
enclosure  there  is  an  inner  court,  separated  hy  a  hrick  wall,  which  cum- 
pvaheoda  tho  patace,  wad  all  the  bnildings  annexed  to  the  ro3ral  retideuce. 
Withhn  the  gate,  a  troop  of  tmnUen  wm  Mrfomnig  lhair  feati,  whilo 
dancing  giila  waaa  aiUbtttng  thdr  giaeaa  in  the  opan  air,  and  on  the  baaa 
ground,  to  the  sound  of  no  wy  harmoniooa  annic.  We  were  next  ushered 
up  a  flight  of  stairs  into  a  very  nohle  saloon,  or  open  hall,  called  the  loloo, 
where  the  ronrt  was  assembled  in  all  the  pomp  that  l^irman  grandeur  could 
display.  On  entering  this  hail,  a  stranger  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  at  the 
magnificence  of  its  appearance  :  it  is  supported  by  77  pillars,  disposed  in 
eleven  rows,  each  consisting  of  seven.  The  ipace  between  the  pillars,  I 
judged  to  ha  ahont  12  feet,  except  the  central  row,  which  was  probahly  two 
feat  wider.  The  roof  of  the  hnildiag  ia  aompoiad  of  dirtinet  atagaa,  the 
higliest  m  the  centre.  The  tow  of  piUam  timt  supported  the  middle,  or 
most  lofty  roof,  we  judged  to  be  S5  or  40  feet  in  height ;  the  others  gra- 
dually diminish  as  they  approach  the  extremities  of  the  building ;  and  those 
which  sustain  the  balcony  are  notmoi-e  than  12  or  14  feet.  At  the  further 
part  of  the  hall,  there  is  a  high  gilded  lattice,  extending  (juite  across  the 
building,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  lattice  is  a  gilded  door,  which,  when 
opened,  displays  the  throne ;  this  door  is  elevated  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
fliNir,  ao  that  the  tfaione  wnat  he  aacaaded  hy  mcana  of  alapa  al  the 
bmdkf  which  ia  not  TiaiUa^  nar  ia  the  aaat  of  the  throne  to  be  aean,  except 
when  the  king  conies  in  penon  to  the  lutoo.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lattice 
is  a  gilt  balu8trada»  three  or  four  feet  high,  in  which  the  umbrellaa  and  oth« 
insignia  of  state  were  deposited.  The  royal  colour  is  white,  and  the  um- 
brellas were  made  of  silk  of  that  colour,  richly  bespanirled  with  gold. 
Within  this  magnihcent  saloon  were  seated,  on  their  inverted  legs,  all  the 
princes  and  principal  nobility  of  the  Birman  empire,  each  pei-son  in  the 
place  appropriated  to  his  particular  rank  and  station;  proximity  to  the 
throne  is,  of  oonrse,  the  meat  hmiflmUe  altnatioBi  and  this  atatioo  waa 
ooenpied  hy  the  priaeaaof  the  blood,  the  woQgaaa,  tbeattawoaD8,.andelhav 
great  officeia  of  state.  The  eogy  teekien,  or  hair  apparent,  aat  on  a  saMll 
etool  about  six  inches  high  ;  the  other  princes  on  fine  mats.  The  space 
between  the  centntl  pillars,  that  front  the  throne,  is  always  left  vacant,  for 
this  curious  reason,  that  his  nmjesty's  eyes  may  not  be  obliged  to  behold 
those  whom  he  does  not  mean  to  honour  with  a  look.  The  place  allotted 
to  us  was  next  to  this  unoccupied  pait ;  but  we  afterwards  discovered  that 
the  Chinese  deputies  liad  taken  possession  of  those  seats  which,  according 
to  the  etiquette  that  bad  been  agreed  upon,  the  fiogliah  gentlaBNa  mam 
to  have  occupied.  So  trivial  n  cirenmstaace  wenld  not  have  merited  at- 
tention, had  it  not  been  followed  by  drcnmataacaa  that  left  no  room  to  anp- 
poae,  tliat  any  act  relating  to  external  forms  was  either  aecidental  or  nn^ 
premeditated  on  the  part  of  those  who  regulated  the  ceremonials. 

"  After  we  ])a(l  taken  possession  of  mats  that  had  been  spread  for  us, 
it  was  civilly  intimated,  that  we  ought  not  to  protrude  the  soles  of  our 
feet  towards  the  seat  of  majesty,  hut  should  eudeavpur  to  sit  iu  the  poe- 
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tore  that  ww  olMerved  by  those  around  ns.    VHA  tUi  dtnre  we  fV«nM 

readily  have  complied,  if  it  had  been  in  our  power,  but  we  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  sit  upon  our  own  legs ;  the  flexibility  of  muscles  which  the  Bir- 
mans,  and  indeed  all  the  natives  of  India  possess,  is  such  as  cannot  be  ac- 
quired by  Europeans.  A  Birman,  when  he  sits,  seldom  touches  the  seat 
with  his  posteriori,  but  is  supported  by  his  heels.  It  is  scarcely  practica- 
ble for  HI  European,  dmnd  in  doie  gimwats,  to  place  hioneif  m  ■ach  eo 
■ttitaile :  and  If  he  were  able^  it  weald  be  e«t  of  Ut  poww  to  eontiBaie 
long  in  it.  We  interted  oar  legs  as  much  as  poMible»  and  the  awkward- 
oets  with  which  we  did  this  excited  a  emile  from  aoau ;  not  a  word,  how- 
OveTy  was  uttered,  and  our  endeavonrs,  I  thought,  seemed  to  give  satisfac- 
tion* In  a  few  minutes,  eiLrbt  Bramins  dressed  in  white  sacerdotal  gowns, 
and  silk  caps  of  the  same  colour,  studded  with  gold,  assembled  round  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  within  the  balustrade,  and  recited  a  long  prayer  in  not 
anpleasing  recitatiTe :  this  ceremony  lairted  a  qnarter  of  an  hoar.  When 
they  had  withdrawn,  the  letter  from  the  governor-general,  which  I  deliver- 
ed to  a  woondock,  was  placed  <m  a  silver  tray  in  front  of  the  lailmi^  and  a 
aandohgaan  or  reader  advanced  into  the  vacant  spac^,  and  made  three  pros- 
trations, touching  the  ground  each  time  with  his  forehead ;  he  then  read, 
or  rather  chaunted,  in  a  loud  voice,  wliat  1  understood  was  a  Birman  trans- 
lation of  the  letter.  When  this  was  done,  the  reader  repeated  his  prostra- 
tions, and  next  proclaimed  a  list  of  the  presents  for  the  king.  These 
several  readings  being  finished,  be  repeated  his  obeisances  and  retiied ; 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  nunntaa,  an  <^oer,  entiiled  nakhangee,  advanced, 
and  propoaed  a  qoeatlon  to  me,  as  if  from  his  majesty :  on  receiving  my 
answer  lie  withcfrew,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  to  commonicate  the  i^y : 
and  returned  in  an  adequate  time  to  ask  another." 

"  In  a  few  minutes,"  colonel  Symes  continues,  "  after  my  Iswt  reply  had 
been  conveyed,  a  very  handsome  dessert  was  brought  in,  and  set  before 
us;  it  consisted  of  a  variety  of  sweetmeats,  as  well  Cliinese  as  Birman; 
laepack,  or  pickled  tea>leaf,  and  betel,  formed  part  of  the  entertainment, 
which  waa  eerved  np  in  silver,  china,  and  glass  ware :  there  appeared  to 
be  no  leee  than  a  hondred  difeent  email  dishee:  we  taetod  of  a  few,  and 
found  eome  of  them  very  palatable ;  but  none  of  the  eoortien  partook,  or 
moved  firom  their  placee.  About  half  an  hour  had  elapeed,  when  we  were 
informed  by  the  sandohgaan,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  us  to  remain 
any  longer.  The  n on -appearance  of  his  majesty  was  a  considerable  disap- 
pointment, as  I  had  been  taught  to  expect  that  he  would  have  received  the 
governor-general's  letter  in  person  ;  it  was  not,  however,  until  some  time 
afterwards  that  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  true  reason  of  his  absence. 
When  we  rose  to  leave  the  lotoo,  the  eandohgaan  desired  as  to  make  three 
obeisances  to  the  throne,  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  body,  and  raising  the 
right  hand  to  the  head ;  w%  were  then  reconducted  to  the  ealoon,  where  we 
were  informed  it  wae  necessary  wo  should  remain  until  the  princes  came 
forth  from  the  palace  and  had  got  upon  their  elephants,  as  tlieir  etiquette 
did  not  allow  any  person  on  such  occasions,  to  mount  before  the  members 
of  the  royal  family :  we  accordingly  took  our  places  in  this  hall  as  before. 
Shortly  after  the  court  broke  up  with  as  much  form  and  parade  as  it  had 
assembled.  The  ceremony  of  departure  difiered  from  that  of  entrance : 
the  engy  teelden  came  out  firet,  who  went  in  last;  next  followed  the  other 
membere  of  the  royal  frunily  in  rotation,  and  after  them  oune  the  chobwaas, 
or  petty  tributary  princee;  theee  are  perseni^  who,  before  the  Binnans 
had  extended  their  conquests  over  the  vast  territory  they  now  pceeees,  had 
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beU  SflMill  independent  wrniraigntMij  which  they  were  able  to  maintain  so 
long^  88  the  balance  of  power  continued  doubtful  between  the  Rirmans, 
Peguera,  and  Sianie8e ;  but  the  decided  success  that  lias  attended  the  Bir- 
man  arms,  since  the  accession  of  the  present  family,  having  deprived  tbem 
of  their  independence,  their  countries  are  now  reduced  to  subordinate 
provinces  of  the  Birmau  empire.  As  many  of  their  governors  as  confi- 
d«noe  could  be  plaeed  In*  nid  who  wmt  wflling  to  tdn  tbeioatii  of  aUo- 
gimee  to  tbsir  «MM|iionii%  wore  oontiined  in  uieBiniagomont  of  th^  for- 
mor  pntnonniniiii,  wid  m  obliged  to  mako  on  anmal  visit  to  the  capital,  to 
do  homago  in  ponon  at  the  golden  feet.  Hie  moderation  as  as  poli- 
cy of  this  meesnre,  is  said  to  have  fully  answered  the  ends  that  were  pro- 
posed. As  soon  as  the  royal  family  had  departed,  we  returned  to  the 
place  where  we  had  left  our  elephants,  and  proceeded  home.** 

Puniskmenis.']  The  Derma  Sastra  of  the  Hindoos  is  Hupposed  to  be  the 
Birmau  statute  book,  but  like  the  Chinese,  they  have  a  particular  puuish- 
flMot  for  each  inMdnl.ariaw*  Bfr  Cfsirfiiid  adds^  thai  **  the  atratdung 
and  nmning  proeesa  is  die  panishmsnt  of  mere  peccadilloes,  and  is  a  Tery 
frei|Mt  inSiction  on  penens  of  condition.**  The  mildest  manner  of  suffering 
deaihy  is  to  have  the  bead  taken  ol^  whioh  is  done  with  a  large  knife,  and 
at  one  stroke.  Reprieves,  however,  are  often  purchased  witli  money ;  but 
when  a  malefactor  is  destitute  of  friends  and  money,  he  dies  witliout  mer- 
cy. We  shall  quote  an  instance  or  two  of  the  barbarous  methods  of  put- 
ing  criminals  to  death,  exercised  in  Rangoon,  from  the  journal  of  one  of 
the  American  missionaries  in  that  quarter.  "  For  some  time  past,  it  has 
been  discorerad  that  a  gang  of  pefaooa  have  beau  digging  under  some  of 
the  pagodas,  to  possess  themselvas  of  whatever  traasuca  are  deposited  be- 
neath them ;  a  few  days  ainoa  four  pefsons  were  appiebended  in  the  act 
They  were  condemned  to  death.  One  of  the  servants  came  in  tliis  after- 
noon, and  informed  me  he  had  been  to  see  them  executed.  Brother  Judson 
and  myself  immediately  ha8t»Mied  to  th»^  placo.  It  was  a  most  shockintr 
scene  I  Four  Birmans  were  fastened  to  a  high  fence,  tirst  by  the  hair  of 
the  head  and  neck,  their  anns  were  then  extended  horizontally,  as  far  as 
they  could  be  stretched  without  dislocation,  and  a  cord  tied  tight  around 
tbem ;  their  legs  were  then  tiad  in  their  natmral  position ;  they  were  ripped 
open*  One,  win  I  suppose  was  more  guilty  than  the  rest,  had  an  iron  in- 
atmment  throst  side^kog  tfaro^  the  hfeast,  and  part  of  Ids  vitals  poshed 
ont  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus,  with  the  jaws  fellen,  their  eyes  open 
and  fixed,  tiiey  hong  dead."  Again :  **  This,  alternoon  we  heard  that 
seven  men  were  carried  to  tf»«»  y^lace  of  execution.  We  went  to  witness 
the  affecting  scene.  On  our  arrival  there,  we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and,  looking  about,  we  saw  a  man  tied  to  a  tree,  and  six  otliei*8  sitting  on 
the  ground  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them.  Observing  the  man  at  the 
tree,  we  saw  a  circular  figure  painted  upon  his  stomach,  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  fer  a  maris  to  shoot  at,  for  he  waa  to  die  in  this  way.  At  that 
moment  there  was  another  discbaige  of  a  mosket;  but  the  shot  again 
misBed :  a  third  and  a  fourth  time  he  was  fired  at,  bat  without  effect.  At 
every  shot  there  waa  a  hmd  laugh  ftom  the  speelalon.  He  was  then 
loosed  from  the  tree,  and  a  maatcnger  sent  to  the  governor,  who  returned 
with  a  reprieve.  His  younger  brother  was  then  tied  to  the  tree.  The 
first  shot  slightly  touched  his  arm  ;  the  secrond  struck  in  the  heart,  and  he 
instantly  expired ;  at  the  same  time,  the  remaitiing  five,  each  at  one  blow, 
were  beheaded.  We  went  close  to  tliem,  and  saw  tiieir  trunks,  and  their 
heads,  and  their  blood.    We  saw  a  man  place  his  foot  on  one  of  the  trunks, 
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and  prast  it  with  as  little  feeling  as  one  would  tread  on  a  beast.  Their 
bodies  were  then  dragged  along  on  the  ground  a  nhort  distance,  and  their 
headn  taken  up  by  the  hair  and  removed.  The  two  brothers,  when  con- 
demned to  die,  requested  to  be  shot,  asking,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  par- 
doned if  the  fourth  uhot  should  mhs.  The  elder  brother  was  therefore 
spared,  while  th«  &!•  of  9Am  wm  move  Imortihlo  The  aaponli- 
fions  BTnff»fM  suppose,  from  the  ffawimitinoe  of  the  imiiMwt  of  the  two 
hrothent  sad  the  escape  of  the  elder  ooe^  that  eean  diarm  presented  his 
death*  The  Crimea  of  theoe  poor  creatures  were  vaiioiii.  Ooe  had  been 
diirgin?  under  a  pagoda,  and  another  had  stabbed  ^womaBy  bat  had  not 
killed  her ;  the  others  were  robl)er8.** 

Military  and  Marine  Force.^    The  military  slrenfrth  of  such  a  country 
as  that  of  the  Uirmese,  is  little  to  be  estimated  by  its  numerical  force, 
but  depends  much  more  on  the  skill  and  peiiefaianee  with  wU^  U  may 
ke  kept  together.   The  regular  army  of  this  ooortry  is  said  fa  he  iaeon- 
sideniile ;  hat,  when  it  is  thooght  nscosiary,  every  man  is  liable  to  be 
made  a  soldier.   The  fidelity  of  the  army  is  seeorsd  in  a  way  which  die* 
plays  the  tyrannical  politics  of  eastern  despotism  :  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  soldier  are  detained  as  hostages,  and  should  he  desert  or  behave 
with  cowardice,  his  innocent  family  must  atone  for  his  oft'ence.    The  arms 
of  the  infantry  are  bows,  muskets,  and  sabres ;  but,  except  a  few  body- 
guards belonging  to  the  royal  family,  they  are  not  onifonnly  clothed,  and 
Sieir  arms  are  generally  in  a  had  oonditien.   The  how  and  arrow,  aad  a 
short  sword  caUed  dahf  having  a  blade  of  aboat  a  Ibolmid  ahalf  in  length, 
are  weapons  with  the  oie  of  which  the  Bifmese  are  said  to  be  perfectly 
acquainted,  and  they  possess  abundant  courage  to  use  them  either  in  close 
or  distant  conibat-p — Their  war-boat«  are  generally  from  60  to  I'iO  feet  in 
length,  but  very  nan'ow,  and  rowed  or  rather  paddled  by  men  who  sit  two 
abreast  the  whole  length.    They  are  quick  and  dexterous  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  to  any  other  than  British  enemies  must  be  exceedingly 
formidahle  either  on  land  or  water.   Each  Is  farmed  from  thesingle  tmnk 
of  a  teak-tree,  and  carries  from  50  to  60  lewiers  armed  wilh  swords  and 
knees.   Each  has  likewise  on  board  about  80  soldiers  armed  with  mw- 
keta.    The  prow,  which  is  flat  and  solid,  is  mounted  with  a  gmal  gun. 
These  boats  are  said  to  proceed  upon  any  attack  with  great  violence,  but 
from  being  low  in  the  water,  they  are  liable  to  be  run  down.    The  num* 
ber  of  war-boats  belonging  to  the  Birman  empire  is  estimated  at  500. 

Chief  CixiEb.J  The  present  metropolis  uf  the  Birman  empire  is  Ava, 
which  was  restored  to  its  origioal  dignity,  as  metropolis  of  the  empire,  in 
1824,  in  consequence  of  varioos  omens  prognostkating  impending  misfafw 
tunes  to  Amerapoonu  It  is  situated  on  an  sastaru  hsaach  of  the  £iwaddy, 
in  21<>  5r  N.  lat.  Amerapoora,  which  was  founded  in  1788,  Is  situated 
upon  the  Irawaddy,  six  miles  abo?e  Ava.  Respecting  the  population  of 
these  two  cities,  nothing  can  be  more  unc<'rtain  and  contnulictory  than  the 
accounts  with  which  we  have  been  iurnisbed  l)y  different  travellers.  Cox 
estimated  the  population  of  Amerapoora,  in  1800,  at  175,000  persons. 
Mr  Judson,  the  American  missionary  at  Ava,  understood  that,  according 
to  the  public  registers,  40,000  perMma  had  bsmi  raasored  from  Amerapoora 
to  Ava,  and  that  80,000  stm  ramamed  ia  1888.  The  BvmaDs,  he  remarks, 
reckon  ten  to  a  house,  great  and  small,  which  gives  700,000  far  the  whole 
population  of  the  two  cities.  Mr  Lumsden,  who  was  sent  to  Ava,  by 
general  Campbell  after  tlie  treaty  was  signed,  says  that  its  popuUtion  is 
estimated  (by  the  Biraums  no  doubtj  at  1,000,000  souk.    On  the  other 
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haud,  at  the  elose  of  an  abstnMSt  of  Cmwfurd'a  niission,  giveu  m  the  AMiatic 
MagwiiM  for  Saplwibeiv  i8i7,  we  m  told  tint  the  three  Mm  of  Am, 
Chagaing  tod  Amerapoofi^  with  thohr  -wmtauA  diotrieti,  cotoprehondiiig  a 
■■rflice  of  88$  tqun  ttUett  Md  which  ire  the  most  fivrotmNl,  best  caiti- 
fotod,  ftftd  meet  popekme  epots  m  the  whole  of  the  Birmaa  dominions,  con- 
tain, according  to  the  peblic  registers,  only  50,600  houses  ;  and  that  each 
house  is  reckoned  to  contain  seven  pemons,  which  gives  a  total  of  354,200 
iuhahitants  to  the  three  cities.  The  other  large  towns  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire, such  as  Rangoon,  Promc,  MoncliaboOy  Monay,  and  others,  do  not  any 
of  them  coutaiii  above  10,000  inhabitants.  Tlie  population  of  liaugooa 
WOO  esowrtdned  by  ft  ceoflos  actually  token  when  in  onr  ponossion,  end 
fiNUid  only  to  anioiuit  to  hot#iin  8|000  end  9>000,  thon|^  eaotonuuily  stated 
•t  80>000  khobitftati. 

P<^*  J  Psgn  tPOi  formerly  the  principal  city  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  by  some  said  to  have  been  20  miles  in  circumference  ;  others 
describe  it  as  havinn-  been  quadrangular,  the  length  of  each  side  being 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  walls  are  described  as  having  bt'cn  30 
feet  high,  and  40  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  built  of  brick  cenienled 
with  clay*  la  1757,  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Alom-Praw;  but  the 
pnoonl  nonoMh  hoa  permitted  the  infanbitanta  of  Pegu  to  roboihl  i^ 
and  it  io  Mid  now  to  ooeapy  obont  one-half  of  its  former  eztont*  The 
moot  itmeiheble  remnaat  of  its  former  graadenr  k  on  edtfioe  eoUod  the 
Shmadoo,  TUe  ediice,  which  at  the  base  is  octagonal  and  at  the  top 
spiial,  is  seated  npon  a  double  terrace,  the  side  of  the  lower  being  in 
length  1391  feet,  of  tlie  upper  684  feet.  The  edifice  reared  upon  these 
terraces  has  no  cavity.  Its  height  above  the  terrace  is  331  feet.  The 
whole  height  being  361  feet.  Upon  the  top  it  has  a  lee,  or  sacred  um- 
brella, formed  of  open  iron  work,  guilt.  *  Its  circumference  is  56  feet. 
Th»  edifioei  whiefa  hot  a  very  sin^ar  appetiiiioe»  is  snppoood  to  have 
been  fooadod  obevt  500  yean  before  the  Chriotiaa  era. 

Rangjom*'^  Rangoon,  at  the  awnth  of  the  Irrawaddy,  is  one  of  the 
chief  ports  oif  this  empiie.  It  wat  only  klely  fbnnded,  but  has  increased 
with  such  rapidity,  that  it  is  now  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants. 
^•The  other  ports  of  this  country  are  now  in  possession  of  the  British. 

District  of  Thaum-pe.]  Amongst  the  tribes  brought  to  more 
particular  notice  by  recent  events,  is  a  race  of  some  interest,  entitled 
Plan,  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  which  is  said  to  lie  about  25  or  30  days 
N.M.B«ef  Tengho,  cidlod  bf  the  nalifei  Tkamm^  TTui  people  have 
boon  oeoanoeally  eneoammd  at  I^na*9»to  which  they  have  been  brought 
by  the  little  commoeee  they  oarry  ea ;  but  theur  country  and  conditioli 
wwa  uttpiiiwtly  appiecialod  till  now.  The  distriot  of  Thanm-pe,  whon 
eonqnered  by  the  Birmans,  received  from  them  the  appellation  of  Tong' 
su;  it  lies  close  on  the  borders  of  Siam  and  Laos.  The  chief  town, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  district,  is  situated  about  40  miles  from  the  hills, 
in  19"  N.  lat.  Tbe  province  of  Thaura-pe  is  governed  by  a  Birman  diief, 
who  resides  at  the  capital,  which  is  stockaded,  and  contains  about  5^000 

ln^iil^*mtfc 

Prodticiiam  tmi  Coowawmj  The-  leee  of  the  oettntry  is  flat»  and  to- 
lerably clear.  Rioe  is  eoMtated  to  aa  oateat  safficient  for  the  consamp^ 
tioa  of  the  district ;  tbeie  aie  anmeroai  hcvdi  of  ealtle>  and  a  considera- 
ble number  of  small  horses  ;  a  few  buffidoes  are  employed  in  agriculture. 
Thaum-pe  is  exceedingly  rich  in  raw  produce  of  various  descriptions.  Tho 
people  grow  sevecal  idiuki.of  eottoo— one  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
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brawn  or  nankeen  cotton.  The  tea-plant  is  alto  cnHivrnted,  and  the  lema 

ara  fiickled.  Two  sorts  of  indigo  are  grown, — the  creeping  indigo  and 
t]m  true.  Blue  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  their  dresses.  Stidc-lac  is 
bson^t  down  for  sale,  by  the  Plan,  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  the 
silk-worm  is  reared,  boinp  fed  on  the  leaf  of  a  plant  called  puja.  The 
forests  contain  a  number  of  valuable  trees,  but  the  want  of  water-carriaj^ 
rtMiderH  this  source  of  traffic  unavailable.  The  mineral  products  of  the 
mountains  are  more  easily  transportod.  Gold  u  fonad  in  the  sands  of  tha 
mountani-etreaHis.  Iron  is  abnndaot,  and  is  smelted  and  wrwight  lata 
swords,  knives,  and  other  implements.  Tin,  after  disappearing  to  the  north 
of  Tavai,  again  presents  itself  here,  and  is  found  in  considerable  qnantitifla 
in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  the  form  of  a  fine  black  sand.  The  most  prodao- 
tive  mines,  however,  are  those  of  lead,  and  from  them,  it  is  said,  the  Bir- 
man  armies  are  wholly  supplied  ;  the  ore  is  obtained  in  lumps,  but  in  what 
Htate  of  combination  we  are  not  informed ;  the  working  of  the  mines  is 
sufficiently  rude,  and  nothing:  like  a  horizontal  shaft  is  attempted, — the 
Plan  merely  digging  deep  pits,  ^1  they  come  upon  the  veina.  From  these 
soBtees  the  anmud  exports  to  Rangoon  are  estimated  at  180,000  rupees, 
and  might,  no  dovdit,  be  nradi  extended.  The  Plau  carry  back  from  Ran- 
goon and  other  Birman  pOTts,  salt,  areca-nuts,  salt  fish,  broad  cloth,  wool- 
lens, piece  goods,  crockery,  and  spices.  A  commercial  intercourse  is  also 
maintained  between  Thaum-pe  and  China.  Tniders  from  the  frontier  dis- 
stricts  of  the  latter,  briny;  spices,  including  the  clove  and  nutmeg,  silk, 
clotli,  woollens,  paints,  papers,  cutlery,  and  other  articles,  and  take  back 
the  prodocts  of  the  eomitry.  They  come  ammally  in  a  caravan,  consist- 
ing sometimes  of  1,000  persons  wieU<«niied ;  the  BMrdiaBdiBe  is  trans- 
ported by  asses  and  horses. 

The  Fiau,'^  The  Plau  are  a  distinct  people  from  both  the  SiaaMse  and 
Birmans,  and  from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  in  lanpiaere,  features,  and  cha 
acter.  They  are  shorter,  and  less  robust  than  the  Binnans,  and  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  than  to  any  other  people.  Their  dress 
partakes  also  of  the  Chinese  costume.  They  wear  their  hair  twisted  into 
a  knot  like  the  Birmans,  and  are  tattooed  like  these  people  and  the  Lena ; 
like  the  former  also  they  thmst  small  eyliadeia  of  wood  or  silver  through 
boles  made  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears.  Their  clothes  are  very  usually 
qnilted,  which  they  say,  is  necemary,  owing  to  the  frigidity  of  their  cli- 
mate. They  are  a  lively,  simple  race,  addicted  to  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  of  very  unwarlike  propensities  ;  they  have  therefore 
readily  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Birmans  and  Pegnera,  for  whom 
tliey,  nevertheless,  entertain  a  profound  contempt  ;  and  from  whose  rule, 
whenever  it  becomes  very  irksome  or  oppressive,  they  withdraw  into  the 
thick  forests,  and  the  monntahn  in  their  vicim^.  llie  Flan  profess  the 
fiuth  of  Buddha,  and,  like  an  Buddhists,  bum  ttieir  dead.  Many  of  their 
customs,  however,  are  pecoliar,  of  which  their  mamages  fonidi  an  eaaai* 
pie.  Women  are  not  immured  in  Thaum-pe ;  young  men  therefore  pay 
addresses  in  person  to  the  objects  of  their  affection.  When  a  youth  fan- 
cies that  the  girl  to  whom  he  is  attached  favours  his  pretensions,  he  takes 
an  opportunity  of  placing  his  silver  bracelet  before  her.  If  she  takes  it 
up,  he  considers  his  suit  accepted,  and  immediately  endeavours  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  her  parents  to  the  union.  Thsir  approbal&en  ia  tlie  prelude 
to  an  entertainment  the  prominent  vSnds  at  «Hineh  consist  of  poultry, 
hnflbloe,  and  cow-beef  venison  and  other  game,  monkey'a  flesh,  and  large 
Tats,  whish  are  found  below  the  roots  of  the  bamboo,  on  wiiish  they  aoh* 
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rfM.  The  feis^  wbMi  liiti  one  cw  mora  days,  aooor^^ 
liw  pmiMy  ooodndee  with  eopimw  libatimM  an  ardent  apirit  diatiUad 
Atom  rica.  Soma  old  peiaon  givesacnp  of  weak  spirits  to  each  of  the  eon* 
tracting  partiety  repeating  Mrtain  inrocations  of  benignant  deities  and  ga«' 
■ii,  to  prove  propititiouR,  and  when  they  have  drank  the  spirit,  he  ties 
their  arms  together  by  the  wrist,  with  a  slender  cord,  wfaioh  is  the  conclii<' 
sioa  of  the  ceremony. 


CHAP.  I1I..BBIT1SH  BIKMESB  TERRITORIES. 

Arraoan.]  Thia  maritime  provinea^  inelvding  its  dependeiiciei,  Rmn* 
ree,  ChethAfh  and  Sandowyf  lies  between  18*  and  21*  N.  kt.   On  the 

N.  it  is  separated  firom  the  Chittagong  district  by  the  river  Nanf ;  on 
the  E.  it  has  the  Arracan  moontuns ;  on  the  8.  Bassein  of  Pegn ;  and  on 
the  W.  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Its  extreme  length  may  be  estimated  at  230 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  at  50.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
this  province  is  covered  with  thick  woody  jungles  ;  rain  is  frequent.  When 
conquered  by  the  British,  in  1825,  not  more  than  400  square  miles  of  the 
wfaoia  aat&oe  ware  suppoaed  to  be  nnder  eoltitation ;  and  the  total  popu- 
lation was  eatimated  at  100,000  aonls,  of  whom  O-lOtha  were  Mnghs, 
S-lOths  Mahoannedana,  and  l-lOth  Bhnmeee.  The  proapeetion  annual  re- 
vienne  for  five  yean  was  estimated  at  220,000  mpees;  The  chief  diet  of 
the  people  of  Arracan  is  rice,  with  fish  or  vegetables  ;  those  who  can  afford 
it  eat  poultry.  Little  flesh  is  eaten,  and  milk  is  never  used.  An  article, 
however,  in  universal  demand,  an<l  which  is  necessarily  manufactured  only 
near  the  coast,  is  putrescent  shrimps  and  whitings,  after  being  <lrie{I  in  the 
sun,  which  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  crabs,  and  seasoned  with  salt. 
Toddy  ia  drank  br  the  people  of  Arracan,  both  male  and  female ;  but  tfaa 
Birmana,  altibongh  addicted  to  the  nse  of  spiritona  liqnor,  prefer  opinm 
ehher  to  chew  or  smoke,  and  its  nae  is  common  to  both  sexes,  and  to  every 
class  of  people.  A  native  history  of  Arracan  begina  in  A«D.  701,  and 
continues  through  a  series  of  120  native  princes,  down  to  modem  times. 
According  to  this  document,  its  sovereigns  formerly  occupied  a  much  more 
important  station  in  the  politics  of  India  than  they  have  recently  done  :  for, 
according  to  these  annals,  the  dominions  of  Arracan  at  one  period  extended 
over  Ava,  part  of  China,  and  a  portion  of  Bengal.  Certainly,  at  present 
nothing  remama  to  indicate  soch  a  prior  state  of  power  and  dvilisation,  ffior 
Ha  condition,  when  aeqnired  by  the  British,  was  to  the  last  degree  savaga 
and  barbarous.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  xtanSi  the  Birmaea  invanon, 
it  had  ever  been  so  completely  subdued  as  to  acknowledge  permanent  vas- 
salage to  a  foreign  power,  although  the  Moguls  and  Peguers  had  at  differ- 
ent times  carried  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  During  the 
reign  of  Aurengzebe,  the  unfortunate  Sultan  Shuja,  his  brother  and  rival, 
was  basely  murdered  by  the  Arracan  Raja.  The  Portuguese,  sometimes 
as  allies,  at  others  as  open  enemies,  gained  an  establishment,  which  only 
decayed  with  the  general  nnn  of  thdr  intereata  In  Aaia.  In  1788,  (cor* 
reaponding  with  the  Mngh  year  1145),  the  province  was  conquered,  after 
a  feeble  resistance,  by  the  Birmese,  and  was  foBowod  by  the  surrender  of 
Cliednba,  Ramree,  Sandowy,  and  the  Broken  Isles.  The  Mugbs  subse- 
quently made  many  efforts  to  rescue  their  country,  mora  especially  in  1811, 
under  a  rebel  chief  named  Kingberring ;  but  were  unable  to  wiilistand  the 
bravery,  discipline,  and  cruelty  of  the  Birmese;  who  even  managed  to  ex- 
toi-t  a  surplus  revenue,  of  which  about  1 8,000  rupees  were  annually  remit- 
iv.  4  o 
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led  to  Ava,  for  the  nipport  of  the  white  elephant  and  hu  estabUshmeat. 
Airacan  proved  the  grave  of  general  Morrison's  anny  in  1825,  and  haa 
continued  equally  destructive,  even  to  the  native  regiments  stationed  on  the 
aea-coast  and  among  the  islands.  Its  population  is  scanty  and  uncivilized  ; 
it  |M)8sesses  no  article  of  export  but  salt;  yields  little  revenue;  requires  a 
burUieusome  civil  aiid  military  establishment ;  and,  in  a  merely  pecuniary 
point  of  TieWi  ia  a  mott  miprofitabla  acquiaition. 

Tenasssriii.]  TIm  Britiah  acqnititiona  on  the  Tenaaaerioi  eoaat  are 
bounded  by  the  Birman  and  Siamese  territoiiea,  and  by  the  sea.  The  Bir- 
man  frontier  extends  about  140  miles;  and  consists,  throngh  its  whole 
length,  of  the  J^aluen  river,  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  no  where  fonlable 
within  the  Hritish  limits  at  any  season  of  the  year.'  The  extensive  Sia- 
mese frontier  is  everywhere,  and  without  exception,  coniposed  of  a  lofty, 
i^gg^>  and  difficult  range  of  mountains,  with  few  breaks  or  passes,  and  of 
thoM  not  mora  than  three  aro  anppoied  to  be  pncticaUe  for  an  army 
The  MaTCoaat  of  onr  new  poatewiona  eirtends  from  16*  SO  to  19*  35^  N. 
lat.  420  miles  long  by  50  broad,  along  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

Mergui.']  This  is  the  modem  capital  of  the  Tenasserim  province.  It 
is  situated  in  12°  12'  N.  lat.  and  98°  26'  E.  long,  in  1825,  it  contained 
1,500  houses  and  8,000  inhabitants.    The  climate  is  singularly  agreeable. 

IMf.rgui  lsLANDS.3  The  coast  of  Tenasserim  is  protected  against  the 
yioleuce  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  by  a  chain  of  high,  bold,  and  generally 
rocky  ialands,  disposed  at  intemda  in  a  triple  and  sometimea  qoadraple 
line,  with  wide,  deep,  and  smooth  channela  between  them.  Of  these 
mUimIm,  down  to  Domel,  no  survey  has  aa  yet  been  made,  or  accurate  chart 
eenstnicted.  The  islands  that  lie  opposite  to  the  town  of  Mergui  hare 
much  level  land,  and  contain  a  few  patches  of  cultivation  ;  but  the  clusters 
lying  N.E.  of  Forest's  straits  are  either  bleak  barren  rocks,  or  stet'p  locky 
islets,  covered  with  trees.  Small  trickling  rills  of  pure  water  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  them,  while  their  shores  abound  with  a  variety  of  fish  and 
eareellent  oyateia.  Then  is  a  apadooa  harbour,  capable  of  containing  the 
largest  ilee^  aitnated  to  the  N.  of  iSr  iiie,  formed  by  thift  iJand, 

and  the  adjacent  ialeta  named  Phippt,  RuateU^  HantingSy  and  BarwelL 
During  the  last  war  many  valuable  captures  were  made  by  French  craisen, 
which  refitted  at  Mergui  and  among  the  Mergui  islands.  A  race  of  men 
termed  by  the  Cliinrse  Cliolome  and  Pane,  are  to  be  found  scattered 
throughout  the  Mergui,  but  their  dread  of  the  Malay  pirates  keeps  them  in 
constant  locomotion  to  escape  slavery. 

Amhtrtt,"}  The  new  oettlement  of  Amhent  and  the  preaent  military 
cantonment  for  a  battalion  of  sepoys,  ara  aitnated  upon  a  promontory  of  no 
gnat  breadth.  The  land  is  high  and  dry,  and  eloping  gently  towards  the 
sea  on  both  sides ;  no  water  lies  upon  it  at  any  seaaon.  The  N.£.  and 
S.W.  monsoons,  as  well  as  the  land  and  sea-breezes,  pass  clear  over  it,  thus 
ventilating  it  conipletely-  Respecting  Amherst  as  a  harbour  and  place  of 
trade,  it  may  be  observed,  that  commanders  of  ships,  and  other  professional 
persons,  who  have  visited  it,  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  in  favour  of 
na  baibonr,  dwelling  more  particnlarly  upon  the  advantagea  of  the  Kalyon 
fiver,  which,  they  era  of  opinion,  forma  one  of  the  moat  commodioaa  har- 

^  No  kurge  force,  therefurp^  cuuld  be  as8einble<),  on  the  other  side,  with  any  hostile 
Intentiom  nor  flcst  «f  bmu  for  iu  tvaaapsrt  be  collected,  without  infoniMitloB  bcinf 
ottickly  conveyed  to  our  priijcipa!  post,  supposin;;  it  «o  be  Nituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saluen  river.  From  the  mcMt  ri-iiiute  pari  ut  the  Sjilut-ii,  a  despatch- btNit,  it  has  br«u 
ascertained,  reaches  Amherst,  at  its  mouth,  within  48  hours  at  any  iieaiion  thsjcaiP 
end  Infiuniiatioa  can  Iw  conv^cd  back  igsiiist  Oam  strvam  in  doubls  that  tiasib  * 
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Wan  m  India,  Mid  a  place  pecnUarly  fitted  for  all  the  purpoeea  of  sh^ 
MldlBg.  The  mterconrae  with  Rangoon  hae  been  open  thronghont  the 
aonsoon,  and  been  condncCed»  without  interruption,  even  by  the  Chineee 
junks  and  native  boats,  whilst  a  native  brig,  which  waa  compelled  by  Mtnm 

of  weather  to  ])ut  into  Amherst,  had  been  lying  snug  throughout  the  mon- 
soon, without  hreakiiifT  ground,  although  very  ill  provided  with  tackle.  On 
account  of  the  high  laud  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  port  is  more  easily  made 
than  Rangoon;  and  from  the  shortness  of  the  channel  leading  to  it,  far 
more  easy  to  enter  and  to  qut.  When  to  theae  ctmimstances  is  added 
the  discoWy  of  eztenaiTe  teak  foieata  on  the  banka  of  the  Attaran  and 
Gain  rivers,  which  extend  for  many  miles  in  every  direction,  and  adonit  of 
rafts  being  floated  down  into  the  Saluen  river  to  Amherst,  in  fonr  or  five 
days,  the  distance  beins:  less  than  90  miles  from  that  settlement,  together 
with  the  proofs  of  fertility  and  ])lenty,  which  the  large  supplies  of  rice  that 
are  now  pouring  in  from  Maitaban  to  Rangoon  evince,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently anticipated,  that  the  new  settlement  and  adjacent  districts  will  prove 
a  moat  valuable  acqnisitioQ. 

TAVOY.3  Tavoy  Phiper  la  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Henaa  mer,  but 
the  diatinct  line  of  separation  from  Tenaaaarim  on  the  S.  baa  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  Almost  the  whole  aufKO  oS  this  district  ia  covered  with 
forest-trees,  jungle,  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  town  of  Tavoy  ia  sitn- 
ated  in  13"  4^'  N.  lat.  30  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  150  miles  S.E.  of  Rangoon.  It  is  an  old  Birman  town,  built  on  a 
regular  plan,  with  straight  streets,  paved  with  bricks.  The  population  is 
aboot  9000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Birmans.  At  some  distauce  from 
ihift  are  a  people  called  J^orta,  who  are  said  to  be  deatitnte  of  all  religion 
wutever.  They  speak  a  dilTerent  language  from  the  Birmana,  and  in 
their  manners  and  habits  they  resemble  the  native  Indiana  of  North  Ameri* 
ca  according  to  Mr  Boardman's  information. 

Ye.]  Ihis  province,  or  ratlier  district,  is  of  small  extent,  and  usually 
included  in  that  of  Tavoy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kyaup-Kyajee 
river ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Siamese  moimtains ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Uenza  river; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  sea. 

Martaban.1  lliis  provinee  ia  comprehended  between  16^  80^  and  15® 
S(K  N.  lat.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Siamese  monntaina;  on  the 
8.  by  Ye ;  on  the  W.  by  the  sea ;  the  boundary  of  the  Birmese  portion  ia 
wcertain,  that  of  the  British  portion  is  formed  by  the  Saluen  river.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  surface  of  this  country  are  covered  with  forests  and  jungle. 
In  1825,  the  total  populatioii  waa  estimated  at  45,000,  of  whom  25,000 
belonged  to  the  British. 

Genei^al  Observations.']  What  follows  applies  to  the  British  conquests 
S.  of  Rangoon  collectively.  We  are  wholly  mdebted  for  it,  as  well  as  for 
moat  of  the  preceding  uocieea  of  onr  new  Indian  acqnisitions,  to  the  laat 
edition  of  HaBoilton'a  excellent  Indian  Gaaetteer.  **  At  Martaban  the 
&W.  monaoon  and  the  rains  set  in  together  aboot  the  beginning  of  May, 
but  they  are  severest  in  June,  July,  and  Augvst.  In  September,  the 
winds  and  rains  moderate ;  in  October,  they  become  still  U'nn,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Noveujber  entirely  cease,  after  which  the  cold  season  sets  in, 
which  contmues  until  the  end  of  February,  the  climate  in  many  respects 
gieatly  resembling  that  of  Bengal.  In  a  country  so  abmulantly  supplied 
with  moisture^  and  so  completely  covered  with  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation, 
hot  wfaMla  m  miknowiit  on  the  a^a-ooast  the  regular  land  and  aea-whidB 
prefaiL  The  geological  formation  ia  almoat  oniTenally  granite*  that  of 
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t})e  islands  granite,  with  an  occasional  iot^'raiixture  of  lime  and  sand-«toDe. 
The  preseut  iuhabitauta  consist  priocipaUy  of  Feguera  or  Taliens,  Biriiiese» 
Carianty  Twrnngzee,  CMIiomlb,  and  Piie;  but  £b  6m  dbat  ara  madk  tlw 
most  nnmmofl,  die  emigrantB  fiom  PegOt  vp  to  Jnne  18279  aicccding 
.80,000  peraons.  If  peopled  like  Hindoataiiy  oie  space  it  capable  of  anp* 
porting  4,700,000.  Many  Cfaloeaa  aettlen  may  be  expected,  when  we 
consider  the  extraordinary  influx  of  that  nation  similarly  or  less  favourably 
situated.  Borneo,  Java,  Banca,  and  several  other  islands,  the  pemusula  of 
Malacca,  Siam,  Rhio,  Singapuoi ,  i'enang,  &c.  all  possess  thousands  of  that 
industrious  people,  who  will  no  duubt  resort  to  those  provinces,  where  they 
will  find  their  property  and  persons  protected.  At  present  there  it  no  in- 
equality of  property  or  rank,  became  wealtb  was  larely  permitted  to  be 
either  aocomulated  or  inberited.  At  pretent  the  reveniua  arise  from  the 
land-tax,  poll-tax,  salt-duties,  fisheries,  mines,  monopolies,  customs,  transit 
inarket  and  excise-duties,  and  coinage.  In  1827,  the  total  amout  of  the 
revenues  amounted  to  only  342,770  rupees,  but  were  in  ten  years  to  ex- 
ceed la  lacks  of  rupees.  Tlie  institution  of  iidand  commercial  marts  and 
fairs,  to  accommudate  the  Siumese,  Shans,  and  other  distaot  nations,  wa^i 
contemplated,  more  especially  at  a  post  called  Prau  Tho|pghy,  or  the 
three  pagodas,  on  the  frootien  of  Siani,  to  whidk  sticklack  of  a  supetioff 
ipmlity  may  be  brought  from  Laos,  and  nnr  silk  from  Chiuu  The  teak* 
forests  of  Martaban  baTe  been  ascertainied  to  be  of  gnat  extent,  and  to 
eontaui  timber  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  best  pofta  are  Amherst, 
Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  at  aU  of  which  ship-building  may  be  advantageously 
carried  on.  The  distance  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rangoon  and  Mar- 
taban rivers  is  only  70  miles,  and  this  quarter  of  the  Binuese  territoooi 
is  particularly  vulnerable." 


CHAP.  IV  SIAM. 

Extent  and  B(miidmii$i,2   The  Siamese  empire  ia  bounded  on  the  W« 

and  N.  by  the  Birman  empire,  and  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunan;  Qtt 
the  E.  by  the  Cochin-Chinese  empire ;  on  the  S.  by  tliat  part  of  the  In- 
dian ocean  which  is  called  the  gulf  of  JSiaui,  and  the  newly-actjuired  Bri- 
tish teriituries  ou  the  Malayan  peninsula.  It  may  be  generally  described 
as  extending  from  the  98th  to  the  105th  degree  of  E.  long.;  and  from  the 
j22d  to  the  7tb  degree  of  N.  lat. ;  or,  if  we  inclade  the  Mdayan  tributaries 
even  down  to  the  4th  degree.  Taking  it  in  its  widest  limits,  it  will  be 
found  more  extensive  than  the  Birman  territory,  and  to  contain  an  area  of 
al  least  850,000  square  miles.  The  dominant  and  most  nnmerons  noe 
are  the  people  called  ^Siamese  by  stranj^en?,  and  by  themselves  Thaif  whose 
proper  country  extends  front  the  7th  to  the  16th  parallel  of  N.  lat.,  and 
from  the  9Hth  to  the  I03d  of  E.  long.  The  subject  nations  consist  ot  >ix 
Malayan  principalities,  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  a  portion  of  Cambodia,  ami  a 
email  part  of  the  ancient  Peguan  dominions. 

iSfiflery.]  The  anthentio  history  of  the  Siamese  is  of  no  remote  antiquity ; 
they  carry,  indeed,  their  own  story  no  fiurther  back  than  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century.  TbeFortHgiiese  became  acquainted  with  them  in  the  ^^f*"^it'ffi*innimf 
of  the  IGtli  century.  About  the  middle  of  this  century  the  Birmans  conquered 
Siam  ;  but  they  were  finally  expelled  from  it.  In  1612,  the  English  opeued  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  2Siam.  Nine  years  afterwards,  a  party  of  Do- 
Ammc^n  and  Eranciscau  monks  found  Uieir  way  into  the  kingdoio,  and  were 
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followetl,  in  1662,  by  the  French  Jesuits.  In  1683,  a  Greek  adventurer, 
a  native  of  Cephalonia,  bavin p  risen  to  the  rank  of  first  minister  of  Slam, 
advised  bis  master  to  send  au  embassy  to  Louis  XIV.,  which,  on  its  way 
to  France,  stopped  for  a  time  in  the  British  capital,  and  there  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  minister  of  Charles  II.  In  1685  and  1687, 
the  French  king  aent  two  emhiwi<M  to  hit  hrother  of  Siiun :  ud  with  the 
last  of  these  a  nuHtery  fon:e»  which  hed  nearly  sncoeeded  b  obtaining  the 
government  of  the  country ;  when  the  arrogance  of  the  European  aoldierf 
hronght  on  a  political  revolution*  in  the  issue  of  which  the  French  were 
expelled  the  kingdom,  and  the  reigning  family  diiven  from  the  throno.  For 
130  years  after  this  event,  and  down  to  the  present  times,  European  nations 
have  held  little  connection  with  Siam.  Its  foreign  relations  are  with  Ciiina, 
Cocbin-China,  the  independent  states  of  the  Malayan  archipelago,  and  the 
European  possessions  in  the  same  quarter.  About  54  years  ago,  an  adven- 
Iver,  of  the  half-Chineee  hhtod,  laiaed  himself  to  the  throne  of  Siam. 

Phifsical  Feaiuretri  Thia  ragion  heing  separated  from  Psgn  on  the  W.  by 
nneottensivs  chain  of  mountains,  and  on  the  £•  from  Laos  and  Cambodia  by 
•nother  chain,  may  he  considered  as  a  wide  valley  extending  between  these 
two  chains ;  but  the  mountains  themselves  are  little  known,  and  cannot  be 
particularly  described.  It  is  not  known  whether  Siam  contains  any  extotiMive 
lakes:  a  small  one  is  mentioned  as  giving  rise  to  a  river  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  kingdom.  The  chief,  and,  as  it  appears,  the  ouly  river  known 
to  Europeans,  is  tha  Mourn  at  Mtuiam,  that  is, '  the  mother  of  watefe.* 
As  we  are  ignocant  of  its  aonfee,  we  cannot  determine  its  length  ;  but  h 
probably  originates  on  the  frontiers  of  Yunnan.  A  missionary,  named 
Le  Clerc,  who  ascended  it  as  fiur  as  the  frontiers  of  Laos,  found  it  there 
very  narrow,  and  the  inhabitants  assured  him  that  three  days  higher  it  was 
hut  a  small  brook  descending  from  the  mountains.  Mr  Lonbere  says,  tlmt 
at  its  entrance  into  tlie  Siamese  territories  it  is  so  small  that  it  carries  only 
small  boat!*,  holding  four  or  five  persons,  for  the  space  of  50  leagues.  It  falls 
into  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Siam  12  leagues  below  Hankok,  the  present  capi- 
tal. At  the  month  it  isamile  faroed ;  and  two  milee  above  it  is  4»800  heL 
Opposite  to  Bankoky  tto  width  does  not  exceed  SOO  feet ;  and  as  far  as  the 
4rid  capital  Yonthea,  it  is  not  above  200  paces  over.  The  mean  depth,  after 
crossing  the  bar,  ia  35  feet  from  side  to  side,  which  agrees  with  Kaempfer, 
who  says  it  is  very  deep,  rapid,  full,  and  broader  than  the  Elbe.  Its  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  river  of  Kamboja  hy  an  intermediate  branch, 
called  the  Annam^  is  mere  conjecture  unsupported  by  proof;  and  till  such 
a  connection  be  established  by  ocular  proof  or  irrefragable  testimony,  the 
river  of  Kamboja  cannot  at  all  be  accounted  a  Siamese  river.  The  Meinam 
annually  innndatea  the  ooontry  in  September.  In  December  the  waters 
decfine.  It  difiers  from  the  Ganges  in  swelling  first  m  its  upper  part,  owing 
its  inundations  principally  to  the  rains  which  fall  among  the  mountains. 
The  water  of  the  Meinam,  though  muddy,  is  agreeable  and  wholesome: 
the  inundation  is  most  remarkable  in  the  centra  of  the  kingdom,  and  much 
lesf)  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 

Climate.'^  The  proximity  of  Siam  to  the  equator  must  render  it  a  warm 
country ;  but  the  beat  of  the  vertical  sun,  as  in  other  tropical  countries,  is 
mitigated  by  the  clouds  which  he  brings  along  with  him,  and  by  the  con- 
tinnal  raina  which  at  this  aeaeon  water  the  country.  The  rainy  season  com- 
mences  in  April,  and  eontfamea  till  tiie  end  of  September.  In  May  and 
Jnne»  the  rain  is  almost  incessant,  and  the  whole  country  near  any  river  or 
emam  »  orerflowed.   Tlie  winde  in  March,  Aprils  and  May^  blow  from 
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die  & ;  k  Mjt  August,  and  Septemlier,  tbey  Uow  fim  the  W.;  in  Oc- 
tober, llwjr  Uow  from  the  W.  ena  N. ;  In  November  and  Deeemlier«  they 
blow  from  the  N. ;  in  Janvaiy,  from  the  E. ;  and  in  Febmaryt  fimn  the  B. 
and  & ;  thus  making  an  annual  circnit»  and  bringing  with  every  revolatian 
a  change  of  seasoiiH.  The  coolest  season  is  during  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January ;  hut  even  then  the  heat  is  said  to  be  as  great  as  during 
the  summer  in  France.  The  winter  is  dry ;  the  summer  is  distinguiiihed 
by  moisture. 

SoU.^  Tbe  soil  npon  the  banks  of  the  rintB»  reoeiTing  continual  ao- 
cnmnlationa  of  mvd  from  the  anneal  inondationa,  iaamasingly  fertile ;  even 
towards  the  monntaina,  vpon  the  eeatem  and  western  frontiers,  it  is  com- 
paratively fertile ;  but  agriculture  meets  with  little  attention,  the  banks  of 
tbe  rivers  being  almost  the  only  portion  which  is  cultivated  with  cars*  On 
the  lands  which  are  annually  overflowed,  rice  forms  the  principal  crop  ;  in 
such  as  are  removed  from  the  inundation,  wheat  is  sometimes  raised.  Maizs 
is  cultivated  only  in  gardens  ;  but  pease  and  other  vegetables  are  plentiful. 
The  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil  is  such  as  to  afford  more  than  oue  crop 
annually ;  bat  indolence  or  prejudioe  has  confined  the  inhahitnota  to  thni 
number. 

ProdueiioHS,']    Siam  and  its  tributary  states  are  distinguished  alike  for 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  their  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth*  Tbe  da- 
pendent  Malayan  states,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  proper  Siamese 
territory,  are  throughout  rich  in  gold  and  tin.  The  latter  likewise  contains 
some  of  the  richest  iron-ores  in  the  world,  besides  copper,  lead,  and  anti- 
mony. Silver  has  been  mentioned  among  the  metals  oi  Siam,  but  whether 
the  supply  be  plentiint  ernoiwe  aie  not  hiformed.  Theahoreai  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  mSord  a  cheap  and  constant  supply  of  bay-salt.   The  foieeleel 
the  north  western  portion  of  the  kingdom  supply  teak  in  great  abnndnDea^ 
beaidea  lac  and  dye-woods.    Tbe  alluvial  lands  furnish  ample  hanreato  ef 
rice  and  sugar-cane.     The  only  European  fruits  found  in  Siam  are 
lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  citrons  ;  but  the  number  of  native  fruits 
is  great.    The  elephants  of  Siam  are  celebrated  for  their  sagacity  and 
beauty ;  buffaloes  and  deer  are  plentiful,  but  horses  are  scarce  aud  appear 
to  be  of  an  inferior  breed.    Tigera,  wild-boars,  and  monkeys,  inhabit  the 
fineata.   A  email  kmd  of  pmaonona  eerpent  is  pleatifol  s  and  fire-flies  ex- 
hibit at  night  a  lummooa  appearance.    Crocodilea  abound  in  the  Meiimai. 
end  are  aaid — though  we  greatly  doubt  the  statement — to  attain  the  enor- 
mous length  of  50  feet.   All  travellers  speak  in  terma  of  admiration  of  ihe 
brilliant  plumage  of  many  of  the  Siamene  birds. 

Population.']  In  1750,  the  amount  of  the  Siamese  population,  not  in- 
cluding that  ut  the  dependent  states,  a.s  Laos  and  others,  was  computed  a: 
1,900,000  souls  by  the  I'reuch  missionaries.    According  to  the  journal  oi 
n  British  commerdal  leaident  at  Bankok,  publithed  ainee  the  return  of  %im 
late  miaaion  under  Mr  Crawfnrd,  the  population  of  the  Siameae  donsamons^ 
mdndmg  Laos,  is  computed  at  only  5,000,000 :  namely,  Siameae»  T  «Tt- 
iana,  and  Pegnen  8,500,000,  Chmese  1,500,000.    This  is  undoubtedly  ai 
very  amall  number  for  a  country  equal  in  extent  and  fertility  to  tlie  Kr- 
man  dominions,  hut  Mr  Louhere,  who  was  more  than  3  months  at  Siana^i 
solves  the  matter  by  informing  us  that  Siam,  like  Birmah,  is  iiiha.bltM 
chiefly  alongst  the  rivers,  the  country  being  as  yet  almost  entirely  cov^zTt- i 
wilh  primeval  forests,  and  that  notwithstanding  this  scarcity  of  people,  tija 
Siameae  themaelvee  do  not  coaatitnte  one-third  of  the  population,  tlie 
gnen  being  aUnoet  equal  in  number  to  both  Siameae  and  Lanjana  unif  ■ 
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These  Pegaera  are  the  descendants  of  such  as  in  the  distractions  of  the 
16th  century  fled  hither  for  refuse,  or  were  made  prisoners  in  the  wars  be- 
tween Birmah  and  Si;im.  Count  Forbin,  who  was  several  years  at  Ban- 
kok  at  tlie  time  Loubere  was  at  Siam,  told  Ceberet,  who  was  along  with 
Loubere,  nd  wfaa  had  traYelled  over  land  from  Meigoi  to  Louvo,  that 
whal  he  had  seen  m  his  nmte  was  the  beet  part  of  the  kingdom,— that  the 
whole  kingdom,  though  very  large,  was  scarce  any  thing  but  a  desert ;  that* 
in  advancing  into  the  country,  one  meets  with  nothing  bat  forests  and  wild 
beasts  ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  dwell  on  the  sides  of  the  rivur ;  that  the 
whole  riches  of  Siam  consist  in  rice,  which  grows  almost  spontaneously 
from  the  fertilizing  mud  of  the  inundations  ;  and,  finally,  that  in  ascending 
I  the  Meinam,  from  the  bar  to  Louvo,  a  distance  of  4()  leagues^  you  may 

1  see  every  thing  which  deserves  attention  in  the  kingdom,  respecting  either  tho 

people,  their  cities,  or  the  prodoetlona  of  the  earth.  The  -Samese  are 
I  below  the  middle  statnre,  but  they  are  well  made.  Their  ftoes  are  broad 
I  at  the  middle,  but  terminate  in  a  kind  of  point  both  at  the  brow  and  chin. 
i  The  complexion  is  swarthy,  the  eyes  are  small  and  black,  the  mouth  is 
H  large,  and  the  lips  are  thick  and  pale.  The  nose  is  short  and  round  at  the 
end.  The  hair  is  thick,  and  would  he  loni<  did  not  both  sexes  cut  it  short. 
jt  The  women  set  up  their  hair  upon  the  forehead,  and  the  men  shave  their 

ft         beards.    Large  ears  are  common,  and  are  therefore  thought  beautiful ;  the 
teeth  are  died  black  and  partially  covered  with  gold  plates.    The  drev  of 
(i        the  Siameee  ia  slight.   It  consists  of  a  moslin  shirt  with  wide  sleeresy 
^1       without  collar  or  wristbands,  and  of  a  piece  of.  doth,  tied  round  the  mid- 
#        die  and  brongfat  up  between  the  legs,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
j.        loose  drawers.    When  the  weather  is  cold  another  piece  of  cloth  is  thrown 
iff         over  the  shoulders.    The  women  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the  middle ; 
but,  instead  of  bringing  it  up  like  the  men,  they  permit  it  to  hang  down  to 
their  knees.    Their  shoulders  are  covered  with  another  cloth,  but  they  have 
«j        nothing  corresponding  to  the  shirt  worn  by  the  men.   Neither  of  the  sexes, 
if  they  be  of  the  lower  classes,  wear  shoes,  nor  haa  the  head  any  other  co- 
▼ering  than  that  which  it  has  received  from  nature.   In  their  ears  the  wo- 
men wear  heavy  pendants,  bracelets  upon  the  wrists  and  anUes,  and  a  mnl- 
^       tatude  of  rings  upon  the  fingers.    Those  of  the  upper  ranks  wear  a  kind  of 
slippers  without  stockings  ;  and  the  chiefs  are  sometimes  distinguished  by 
a  military  dress  reaching  to  the  knees,  which  has  wide  sleeves  leaclnng  to 
the  eil>ows,  and  is  buttoned  before. — The  houses  in  Siam  are  slight  edifices  ; 
^       and  when  within  the  limits  of  the  annual  inundations,  they  are  raised  from 
the  ground,  upon  bamboos,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water.    In  Loubere'a 
^      ttflse,  the  palace  of  the  grandee  was  distinguished  from  the  hovel  of  the  pea- 
aunt  only  by  beingof  a  laiger  sise,  and  being  built  of  wood  instead  of  bam- 
boos.— The  food  of  the  Siamese  is  no  less  mean  than  their  houses.  The 
,     moot  common  articles  of  food  are  rice  and  fish.  Milk  is  used,  but  it  is  never 
converted  into  butter  or  cheese.    To  these  articles  are  sometimes  added 
^         several  kinds  of  insects,  rats  and  lizards.    The  quantity  of  food  made  use 
of  at  a  single  meal  is  very  small. 

Munncrs  and  Cwj/oms.J    The  Siamese  are  characterised  as  being  iu- 
,     genious  and  acute.    No  man  learns  a  particular  trade  ;  but,  as  in  many 
T       mdo  countries,  each  ia  skilled  in  aJi  auch  arts  as  the  convenience  of  com- 
/.^  *  mon  life  requires;  still,  however,  they  are  infected  with  that  indolence  which 
often  prenuls  in  warm  countries,  and  which  is  not  in  this  place  coun- 
P'T     teracted  by  causes  so  powerful  as  those  existing  in  Malacca.   Chastity  and 


tempemioe  ara  said  to  be  national  characteristics ;  but  games  of  haiard  are 
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eagerly  sought  after,  and  fill  up  that  void  which  is  not  occupied  hy  any  rft- 
tional  employment.  This  indolence  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  nial«»  sex  ;  the 
females,  through  necessity,  are  constantly  employed,  and,  through  habit, 
become  industrious.    Perhaps  it  is  not  n^ressary,  indeed,  to  have  recourse 
to  physical  causes  to  account  for  tliat  indolence  which  is  affirmed  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Siamese.  Industry,  and  consequently  activity,  can  never 
become  halMtital  where  the  produce  of  labour  ia  not  aecnred  by  equitable 
laws.  Where,  aa  in  Siam,  the  king  has  it  in  hit  power  to  ebdm  the  graaierpait 
of  the  prodaoe  of  every  man's  industry, — or  where,  under  various  protezti^ 
the  rightful  owner  may  be  deprived  of  the  whole^  man  can  have  lew  motives 
to  activity ;  when  he  has  secured  his  present  existence,  he  has  secured  all 
that  his  situation  renders  desimble,  since  to  toil  for  more  would  probably  be 
to  toil  for  another.   This  cause  of  indolence  is  not  peculiar  to  Siam  ;  it  pre- 
vails in  every  country  wlnne  despotism  has  established  itself,  and  is  a  cause 
much  more  powerful  than  climate.  We,  indeed,  see  that  the  vassals  of  a  des- 
pot cannot,  by  any  climate,  be  rendered  induatrions ;  and  that  no  degree  of 
beat  can  overcome  the  industrious  actirity  of  Europeans.   The  Britiah 
tain  their  industrious  habtts  on  the  burning  shores  of  the  West  Indieai 
Africa,  and  Htndostan ;  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  Siamese^ 
under  tlieir  present  form  of  government,  would  become  remarkable  for 
dustry  even  in  the  climate  of  Britain. 

When  an  inhabitant  of  Siam  is  enamoure<l  of  a  young  woman,  he  consults 
an  astrologer,  to  be  informed  whether  their  union  is  likely  to  be  fortunate. 
Some  of  his  female  relations  are  employed  to  make  the  proposals.  The 
lover  visits  his  mistress  three  times;  at  the  third  visit,  in  presence  of  the 
rehitions  of  Iwth  parties,  presents  are  exchanged,  the  marriage  portion  it 
paid,  and  the  contract  is  considered  as  being  concluded.  Consummation  fot- 
lows  without  the  intervention  of  any  ceremony.  Poljrgamy  is  permitted ; 
for,  though  a  man  can  have  only  one  who  enjoys  the  name  and  leir<d  priri- 
lei^es  of  a  wife,  he  may  have  as  many  concubines  as  he  can  maintain,  but 
t)ie  expense  of  this  privilege  prevents  its  general  prevalence.  Women  en- 
joy the  same  freedom  here  as  in  the  Birman  states;  and,  as  in  all  countries 
where  they  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  liberty,  they  here  are  more  chaste 
and  modest  than  where  they  are  subjected  to  severe  restrainla. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  compare  the  diiferont  modes  of  behaviour 
to  which  different  nations  have  attached  the  idea  of  good  breeding  and 
civility.  In  Europe,  it  is  improper  to  sit  l)efore  a  person  of  very  high 
rank  ;  in  Siam,  it  is  equally  improper  to  stand.  The  most  submissive 
posture  is  to  sit  upon  the  heels,  with  the  head  inclined,  and  the  hands 
joined  and  raised  to  the  forehead.  When  an  inferior  visits  a  superior,  he 
enters  the  house  stooping,  and,  sitting  upon  his  heels,  waits  till  he  be  ad- 
dressed :  since  to  speak  first  ia  here  the  prerogative  of  rank.  In  Siam, 
the  higher  part  of  a  house  n  always  reckoned  the  most  bononrable ;  so 
that,  if  garrets  existed  here,  they  would  enjoy  precisely  the  revene  of 
that  reputation  which  they  hold  in  Europe.  A  part  of  the  Siameae  am* 
hassador  s  retinue,  when  in  Parts,  having  been  lodged  in  an  ^mrtmeat 
immediately  over  his  head,  they  no  sooner  learned  the  circumstance,  than 
they  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  commission  of  a  crime  which  to  them 
appeared  so  exorbitant.  But  nothing  is  by  the  Siamese  reckoned  a  more 
unpardonable  ofience  than  to  touch  any  person's  head  ;  even  the  hat  of  a 
man  of  raidt  enjoys  a  share  of  honour,  for  when  carried  by  a  servant,  it 
must,  by  means  of  a  stick  made  for  that  purpose,  be  devMad  above  Ui 
own  bead.   A  superior  ia  aaloted  by  bendiog  the  bod^r  forwards,  joining 
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the  hands,  and  raising  them  to  the  head.  Lifting  the  hand  to  the  bead« 
indeed,  is  the  cliief  mode  of  showing  respect ;  and  when  a  letter  is  received 
from  a  superior,  to  denote  a  proper  sense  of  inferiority,  it  is  raised  to  tlie 
head,  as  the  most  honourable  part  of  tlie  body.  The  amusements  of  the 
SBamese  are  muneroiia ;  bat  for  the  most  part  indicate  little  delicacy  of 
(viiiDgf  or  cnltore  of  the  imderataoding.  From  thb  fennik,  however, 
nay  be  excepted  their  theatrical  anmaeinenta,  which  are  frequently  ezhi' 
bited»  and  are  of  diffemit  kinds.  The  subjects  are  generally  traditionary 
stories  of  ancient  heroes,  or  legendary  tales  of  mythology  i  they  have  alao 
serious  dramas  which  in  the  representation  sometimes  occupy  three  days. 
Pantomimes  and  dances,  in  which  performers  of  both  sexes  engage,  are 
favourite  amusements.  Their  other  amusements  are  :  races  of  oxen,  row- 
ing matches,  wrestling,  tumbling,  rope-dancing,  combats  of  elephants,  cock-, 
fighting,  illuihiationfi,  religious  processions,  and  fire-works,  in  which  last, 
like  several  eastern  nations,  they  display  an  amasing  dexterity. 

/When  a  person  dies,  his  body  is  laid  upon  a  funeral  pUe ;  and  alter  a 
great  part  Ins  been  consumed,  the  five  is  extinguished,  and  the  remains  of- 
the  body  are  interred*  Over  the  grave  is  raised  a  structure  of  a  pyra* 
midal  form. 

Court  Ceremonies.']  Mr  Fiidayson  lias  tlms  described  tha  audience 
which  the  mission  to  which  he  was  attached  obtained  of  the  king  of  Siam 
at  Bankok 

**  Fadog  the  gate  at  which  w»  iMt  SOtonA,  Uni*  was  drawn  up  a  double  line  of  maticiaitt,  one  on 
«srli  side  of  tha  mai  tbraogli  wbldi  we  aittDeed.  A  alufll  flpe  Mid  naiiMreai  toBtwm  wer« 

only  instruments  whose  sounds  we  heard,  though  wn  ohsprved  a  number  of  mcti  furnislicd  uith  horn*, 
trumpetB,  chaalu,  &e.  The  atuaic,  though  rude,  was  oot  inharmonious  or  diapleaiung  to  the  ear,  and  the 
Interraptod  beat,  unlfonn  ivgnhulty,  and  aoTtneiR  of  tke  toiBtont,  was  treo  afreeahlA.  On  our  right 
•  nameroua  body  of  men  armed  with  stout,  blark,  glazad  ibMda  and  bsttto-MMg,  were  di^po^ed  in 
■everal  dose  lines  within  a  railing,  resting  ou  their  kneea,  sad  almeat  oanenled  hf  their  shields ;  be. 
bind  these  were  placed  a  fisw  elephants,  fumlahed  with  leanty  bat  rather  elegant  honsinge.  Still  pre. 
ceded  by  the  Moormen*  we tdranced  slowly  through  the  musicians  to  the  distance  of  nci\rlr  tliirty 
yards  from  the  last  gate,  when,  maldog  a  short  turn  to  the  right,  we  entered  a  plain-looking  building, 
at  one  end.  and  soon  found  that  this  wai  the  ball  «f  aadtcaea.  Fironting  the  door»  and  eonceaUng  the 
Wbole  of  the  interior  apaitment.  tbarawatphMda  Chine.-e  leraan, covered  with  landscapes  and  small 
plates  of  looking-glass.  We  halted  for  a  mooMat  on  the  thmhold,  and  taking  two  or  throe  steps  to 
the  right,  so  as  to  get  round  the  screen,  wo  fonnd  oonelTca  raddanly,  and  tofaewhafe  tmexpoeledly, 
In  tba  piroscnro  of  nuiJoity.  A  more  curious,  more  extraordinary,  or  more  impressive  sight  has,  per. 
haps,  rarely  been  witnessed,  than  that  on  which  we  BOW  gaxed,  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret,  (I 
•liuuld  say  of  indignation,)  and  of  wonder:  of  wonder  exdted  bf  tbe  display  of  taste,  elegance,  and 
llduiflM  In  fbo  doeoratUNU  i  of  regret,  or  of  indignation,  caused  by  the  debased  condition  of  aiHMila 
nation.  Such  a  scene  u'as  well  calculated  to  take  a  firm  hold  on  the  imaglnallon.  I  ahall,  however, 
endcaTOor  to  describe  it  in  iu  true  colours,  and  with  the  least  poasSUe  aid  from  Oiat  fkenity.  The  hall 
WM  Mtf,  wide,  and  welUaired,  aad  appeared  to  be  about  60  or  80  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate 
breadth,  ".hf  ceWUr/  and  walls  were  paifited  with  varioos  coloars,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  wreaths  and 
Ibatoons  -  the  roof  was  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  ten  on  each  side,  painted  spirally  red  and  dark 
croon.  Some  t*""  and  taiber  peltry  mirrors  were  disposed  on  the  \\  alU,  glai»  lustres  and  wall  shades 
were  hung  in  the  centre,  and  to  the  nuddle  of  each  pillar  was  attached  a  lantern,  not  much  better  than 
our  stable  lanterns.  The  floor  was  covered  with  carpets  of  diOerent  colours.  The  door»  and  windows 
were  In  anflkient  munben,  but  MnaD  and  without  ornament ;  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  hall,  a 
lartj'e  hundboine  curtain,  made  of  cloth  covered  with  tinsel  or  p!«hi  leaf,  and  suspended  by  a  cord,  dU 
vlded  tbe  space  occupied  by  the  throne  from  the  rest  of  Uie  apartment  On  each  aide  of  tliis  curtain 
there  were  phwed  Bve  or  alx  ilngnlar  bat  handaome  Amaaionla,  called  ehatt,  conditfnr of  nierlca of 
anaH  circular  tables  suspended  over  earJi  other,  dlmini'<hlnff  gradually  so  a-s  to  form  a  cone,  and  hav- 
Insa  fries*  ^  *****  i"^^     ^•"**»  •«»P*n<*e<*  '"^"n*         tablet   A  few  of  the  preiwnts  froMI 

(he  Goremor.Gencral.  as  bales  of  cloth  and  eotgUM,  were  placed  neariy  in  the  middle  of  tbe  room, 
aodonoae^ei  but  we  neither  romark-  d  the  letter  from  the  noble  marquis,  nor  did  it  appear  that 
nny  notice  whi^ver  was  taken  of  it  ou  this  pubUc  occasion.  With  the  excepUon  of  a  space  about 
twenty  foet  square,  in  front  of  tbe  tbrone,  whbsb  waa  bwft  dear,  the  hall  waa  crowded  with  people  to 
UCffW-  Tboee  of  every  rank,  from  tbO  Wghcnt  t.»  the  htwe-t.  from  the  heir  apparent  to  the  ttirono 
to  the  meanent  slave  present,  ha.1  hla  proper  pla«f  assigned  to  him,  by  which  alone  ho  was  to  be  die. 
tinguished.  TheeoeUiiaeafaMiaihawaaHaln,nellberrWinerdwwr.  Thnonrtalnplaeedbefm 
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th..lr  month.  .Imott  towUoff  the  groond }  not »  body  or  limb  wm  obserred  to  more,  not  m  eye 

tiMiato 

the  homage  i 

himself,  erer  produced  »nf  degradtHoB  to  1  ..  .. 

above  the  ftoor.and  about  two  yatds  b*Wnd  the  cart»«n  alluded  to  thero  wng  an  arched  niche.  «• 
which  an  ob«care  light  waa  cast,  of  aaiBci«nt  aixe  to  dUpUy  the  human  body  to  i-flect.  in  the  ulUnf 
1 ..  *Ku  nt-h*  M>  niMMA  a*  thfom.  DTQieetior  ftwn  tha  wall  a  t&w  fMt   Here,  aa  oar 


tr  or  tha  moUitode  slmulUoeously  addressing  the  great  Go.l  .  f  the  univerae,  rather  thau 
of  eren  an  eoaUved  pMpte.  Not  even  Borne,  fertile  In  the  race  of  t yranU,  nor  Dion  jdoa 
.  ««win««i       <l«rr.datlMitoeaM««  wMi  tUt  IgMariay.  BiiMd  about  twelre  fM» 


posture,  liithla  niche  wa»  plaeedtfia  thcoae,  p«^Jeetlof  .... 
rttnr^.  tha  Ung  aat  immoveable  at  a  aUtne,  his  ey directed  forwards.  He  resembled,  in  every  re- 
.pert,  an  Image  of  Buddha  plRoad  npoo  hia  throne,  while  the  eoleronity  of  the  scene,  and  the  atuioda 
of  devoUon  obeerved  by  tha  mnltitoda.  Irflllttia  foo«n  to  doubt  that  tha  tanpla  bad  bcaa  tho  aoore* 
from  which  Uie  monart  h  of  Siara  Imd  borrowed  the  display  of  regal  pomp.  Uc  was  dressed  in  a  Hom- 
Jacket  of  gold  ttvoe,  oo  hia  left  wai  placed  what  appearwl  to  be  a  aeeptre  i  but  h«  wore  neither  crown 
nor  other  rorering  on  the  bead,  nor  ww  the  fonnar  embleai  of  tho  oOee  of  royalty  diapUycd  oatha 
occasion.  The  throne  was  hung  round  with  the  same  sort  of  cloth  which  formed  the  curtain  la  front, 
and  behind  it  wara  plaood  two  of  the  comical  shaped  ornaments  formerly  mentioned ;  except  la  tho 
quality  of  the  chrtk  with  whlflfa  the  throne  wm  aorrooodod,  wo  owild  obaonra  ao  ladtellaa  of  opa. 
Mb  or  of  magnificence.  There  were  neither  jewels,  nor  costly  worI<manship.  nor  preci<MJs  stones 
•  Boarla,  nor  gold  ohMrrable  about  the  person  of  the  Iting,  his  throne,  or  his  ministers.  The  latUT 
lo  dlapoaed  la  thrao  IhM  laleratly.  oxtMdIof  ftarn  tha  onrtala  la  ftoat }  and  thaa  boanded  on  each 
ode  the  empty  apoee  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  according  to  their  respective  mrk^  Tli"  rbief  S  iri 
woag  waa  platadat  a  vary  roapeetahie  diataaco.  A  ooaaidorablo  dogioe  of  light  was  tiuoM-n  Iat4>rai:y 
MitiiaflooratthobBWortbo  thioao,  wliora  lai«a  aad  atafaat  Ibai  wffo  wavad  bf  pavMaa  pheed 
behind  the  curtain.    TliU  circatnstanre  added  considerobia ofbct  to  the  scene. 

Soch  la  a  aketch  of  the  form  and  appearance  of  SIohmm  royalty,  dlaplayed  on  our  entering  the  halt 
Whaa  wo  hid  paMd  tho  Msroen.  aad  ooaio  to  rigM  of  tho  thnma,  wo  vallad  off  oar  hato  aad  bowad  la 
the  European  mLiimer,  the  two  Moornipti  at  the  same  time  falling  prostrate,  nnA  crawling  before  us  on 
the  grovnd  towards  the  throne.  We  were  desired  to  advance  in  a  stooping  posture ;  a  narrow  sparv, 
riN}atfliNoff«ttewTdth,waiMtopcBtatha«ealrafhraatoadvanoothroagh.  moa  wo  bad  ad* 
vanced  a  few  paces  in  this  narrow  space,  being  closely  surrnnnded  by  the  crowd  of  penplt",  and  dis- 
tant from  tho  throno  aiore  than  half  tho  length  of  tho  hall,  ail  the  mioiaten  being  a  considerable  way 
In  front  of  OS  on  eftber  aide,  we  were  desired  to  aeat  eoraelvoa  eo  the  carpet.  In  the  aanow  lane  or 
space  thniujfh  which  we  had  advanced,  whii  h  we  did  in  the  be*t  way  woooald,  the  two  Moormen 
pladog  themselves  Immodiatoiy  in  f^ont  of  the  agent  to  the  Governor.  Ooaand  and  hia  aaaiatant,  for  tho 
•poflowoaldoolyodniltof  twopCTMBi  ritttaif  baatdooatfbothar.  Mr  R.  Mid  I  therelora  pbmd  our- 
aelves  immediately  behind  the  former.  Wo  now  performed  the  salutations  agreed  upon,  after  \\  }\  rh, 
a  Toioo  from  iMhind  the  cnrtoin  in  front  of  the  tiirone  interrupted  the  silence  which  had  tutlierto  pre. 
valtod,  by  foadtaff  la  a  hmd  toaa  a  Uat  of  tha  praiMli  wUdi  had  bora  asat  by  the  Oororoflr-OcamL 
The  King  now  uddreis'ied  some  questions  to  the  agent  of  the  Govemor-fJcneral.  He  spoke  in  a  (Snr 
though  not  a  loud  voice ;  in  his  person  he  was  remarkably  stout,  but  apparently  not  bloated  or  un- 
wMdy;  haappcafod  tobaabaatalxty4Kroytafaoraga.  Tha  ^atattoaa  ororo  reported  by  tho  petauaa 
who  had  read  the  list  of  presents,  and  from  him  they  were  conveyed  in  whispers  by  several  individa. 
ala,  till  they  reached  the  Uoormoo,  Kochiri-Shahar,  who,  prostrate  like  the  rest,  on  the  ground,  whis- 
pared  them  to  tho  agent  to  tho  Ooremor-Goneral,  to  a  tone  which  I  eoold  not  hear,  thoogh  placed 

Immediately  behind  the  latter.  The  answers  to  the  thnme  were  passed  on  in  the  same  «  ?.y  Fm-.n 
tho  tenor  of  tliese  questions,  aa  related  afterwards  by  captain  Daogerfield,  it  would  appear  tliat  they 
wtaof  a^arygoaMalBataro,aadaotfartlealariytotoraaUBg.  While  ttiaao  qaertloaa  wore  paaiar, 
betel  waa  introduced  in  handsome  sUver  vessels  and  pold  cops.  The  audience  haviTitf  lasted  abotit  SO 
ninutes,  the  king  rose  from  his  seat,  and  tunusd  round  to  deport,  the  curtain  was  inimediateij  drawn 
taCraatof  IbottMoae.  Oa  tUa  all  tha  paopto  ralaad  a  load  ahoat*  aal  taniof  oa  thdr  kneea,  per* 
formed  numerous  salutations,  touching  the  earth  and  their  lipratnad  allinuit^'ly,  with  both  han.is 
united.  The  princea  and  mlniaters  now  assuming  a  aitting  pottare^  by  wbieb,  for  the  first  time,  wo 
aroraoaaModtoobaonrothalrraapoetlro  plaeaa.  Wo  loft  tbo  hall  of  aa^Dmee  without  forther  eei». 
mony.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain  h;«d  f.illen  during  the  interview,  and  the  roads  lending  to  different 
parts  of  the  paiaoO)  at  no  time  noted  for  cleanlinaas,  were  now  covered  with  water,  and  coavected  into 
a  dirty  puddle ;  we  therefore  requested  to  hare  oar  ahoaa,  but  to  ndn,  far  aoaotiee  whatever  wm 
taken  of  our  request  On  leaving  the  door  of  the  audience -hull,  a  paltry  CbbMae  umbrella,  whick 
might  bo  purchased  in  the  baaaar  for  a  rupee,  was  given  to  eoch  of  ua.  Not  knowing  with  what  view 
it  arm  proNatod,  I  waa  abaat  to  ntfaot    whaa  I  waa  told  ft  waa  iMaat  aa  a  praaoat  from  the  king.** 

Liieraittre,2  Tlie  labom  of  lilenHnra  ara  not  ahogether  nnkooim  in 
Slam.  They  are  said  to  have  a  code  of  laws,  and  to  yomom  several 
lustorical  peiformances,  with  a  multitude  of  mythological  legends,  tales, 
and  poems.    Kduration  i«  said  to  be  by  no  means  neglected*    The  te- 

lapoins,  or  priests,  ari«  intrusteci  with  the  instruction  of  the  vonth  ;  and 
few  remain  ignorant  of  tlie  useful  aits  of  readinir,  wrilinf;^,  and  arirhm**- 
tieal  calculation.  The  precepU  of  moraiiiy,  nud  institutions  of  rplitrion, 
not  neglected*    With  the  language  of  Siain  Europeans  are  but  Utile 
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arqnahited.  The  alphabet  contiuns  37  letters ;  or  ratber,  it  has  that  nuiii* 
ber  of  consonanta,  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  being  denoted  by  sepa- 
rate marks.  Like  those  of  the  Chinese,  the  words  are  chiefly  mono- 
syllables ;  but  the  alphabet  contains  the  letters  r  and  n%  which  are  un- 
known to  the  Chinese.  Flexion  is  unknown,  and  the  idioms  are  so 
diffiuwDt  fipom  thiMe  of  Europe  as  to  render  toinelatMNi  cztremeljr  diffi^ 
ealt.  The  aecfed  laagnage  of  Siem  is  the  PiOi  or  Beli»  wlucb  ie  the 
acred  language  of  the  foUowere  of  Buddha  every  where.  ' 

Religion.']  The  religious  creed  of  the  Siamese  has  a  close  r^m- 
blance  to  that  of  the  Birmans.  The  chief  part  of  ttieir  religious  wonihip 
is  a(ldress<Ml  to  Sonmiona  Codam,  who  is  the  same  with  the  Gaudama 
or  Buddha  of  tiie  Birmans.  Like  the  Binnaus,  too,  they  have  many 
inferior  divinities,  of  whom  each  enjoys  his  share  of  religious  adoration. 
Theur  moraUty  likewise  corrMponds  with  that  of  the  Binnaos.  They: 
esteem  the  fire  cosiniandnieiits  of  Gandama  as  being  the  fonndation  of 
moral  rectitude;  but  their  consdeoces  are  easily  sati86ed  by  the  alms 
and  lai^ssea  which  they  bestow  on  their  priests.  The  inferior  priests 
are  <lenominated  talajioins ;  the  hij^h-priest  is  called  seredan.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  say,  that  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  tirmly  believed 
by  the  Siamese, — so  that,  like  other  Buddhists,  they  believe,  that  no 
transgression  merits  or  will  receive  endless  punishment. 

Gooemment,  c^r.]  Fkom  several  drcnmstanoes  mentioned»  it  will  be 
easily  inferred  that  the  goremment  of  Siam  is  deepotism.  In  fact,  it  might 
edify  a  Turkish  saltan  to  behold  the  finished  picture  of  absolate  power 
which  is  here  presented.  The  sovereign  is  not  only  master  of  the  people, 
but  the  greater  part  of  that  which  belongs  to  them  is  his  property,  and  he 
can  comnmnd  the  services  of  the  whole  male  adult  population  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  he  makes  use  likewise  of  all  the  mysteries  of  despotism  to 
ensure  the  reverence  of  his  people.  He  shows  himself  in  public  only  twice 
in  the  year,  and  then  he  is  careful  to  eecnre  applause  by  being  lilml  in 
his  presents  to  the  talapoins  or  rahana.  His  name  must  not  be  mentioned 
on  pain  of  death ;  and  no  one  daree  to  inquire  after  the  health  or  happi- 
ness of  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  humanity,  because  it  is  not  to  be  imagin- 
ed that  he  can  be  either  sick  or  sorry  I  His  usual  attendants  are  women, 
who  perforin  for  him  almost  every  oHice  except  that  of  putting  on  his  cap, 
wliich  pai  takes  too  much  of  his  personal  majesty  to  be  touched  by  any 
bat  himself.  The  crown  is  hereditary,  hat,  as  in  every  despotic  country, 
the  eaocession  is  often  interrupted  by  revolutiooa.  The  king  of  Siam  pro» 
fessee  himself  to  be  a  vassal  of  Chuia,  hot  the  d^endence  ia  purely  nonu* 
nal. 

The  laws  are  said  to  be  very  severe,  death  being  a  common  punishment. 
They  have  attained  much  of  that  formality  which  law  in  all  countries  gra- 
dually a>sume8.  Tlie  proceedings  are  always  carried  on  in  writing ;  and 
be  wlio  presumes  to  commence  a  prosecution  must  give  security  that  he 
will  conclude  it.  They  sometimes  have  recourse  to  trial  by  ordeal,  which 
ia  conducted  ia  varioua  medea,  all  equally  proper  for  the  dieoovery  of 
truth. 

Tlie  army  is  levied  in  the  same  manner  aa  in  the  Birman  empne ;  and 
consequently,  when  the  king  chooees,  it  may,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  be  exceedingly  numerous.  It  is  probable,  that  since  au 
army  may  be  easily  raised  at  whatever  time  the  sovereign  may  think  pro- 
per, a  standing  ai  niy  is  not  maintained.  This  agrees  with  the  assertion  of 
Loubere.    According  to  Mandelsio,  the  king  of  Siam  can  raise  an  army 
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of  60,000  men,  to  wliirli  may  he  attached  from  3000  to  4000  elephants ; 
but  unless  the  conntry  ho  very  thinly  inhabited,  this  estimate  is  certainly 
much  too  low.  The  Siamese  have  likewise  a  fleet,  which  seeras  to  bear  m 
very  close  resemblanee  to  that  of  tile  Binnans. 

'  According  to  Muidelslo,  the  SMineae  leremies  arise  from  a  lihird  of  all 
mheritanees^— from  the  trade  condacted  in  the  name  of  the  sorereign,—- 
from  presents  anmiaUy  leceiTed  from  die  gofemon  of  proviiieesy-^rom 
duties  imposed  upon  the  commerce  of  private  persons, — and  from  the  srold 
discovered  within  the  Siamese  territories.  According  to  Louberc,  the  king 
is  con5*ider('(l  as  ])roprietor  of  the  soil,  and  he  therefore  imposes  a  kind  of 
land-tax  on  sue  h  as  occupy  it.  All  these  sources  might  produce  a  large 
8um  were  the  people  wealthy ;  bat  to  expect  a  wealthy  people  under  dee* 
potie  laws,  and  with  such  commerdal  regulations  as  exist  in  Siam,  wonld 
be  to  expeet  whi^  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Commerce,^  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  in  Siam,  no  person 
applies  himself  exclosifely  to  a  separate  trade, — each  is  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  such  occupations  as  are  necessary  in  life.  Such  a  state  of 
things  indicates  a  country  where  the  arts  have  made  little  procrress,  and 
where  it  is  likely  that  they  will  continue  to  make  little  progress.  But 
the  industry  of  the  Siamese  is  likewise  opposed  by  an  obstracdon  still 
stronger.  To  the  nonaich  belongs  the  labour  of  each  Individual  during 
six  months  of  the  year«-— in  other  words,  he  daims  half  the  labour  and  in- 
dustry of  his  nation.  In  such  a  rase,  it  b  impossible  that  the  nation 
should  be  active  or  industrious.  Little  appears  to  he  Ictiown  concerning 
the  actual  state  of  commerce  in  Siam.  The  chief  part  of  the  exports  seems 
to  consist  in  grain  ;  particularly  rice,  cotton,  benzoin,  difFcrcnt  kinds  of 
wood,  such  as  napan,  agnalio,  and  sandal,  tin,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  load- 
stones, some  gold  and  silver,  different  kinds  of  precious  stones,  8uch  as 
emeralds,  sapphires,  and  agates,  with  crystal,  mmble,  and  tambac  Un- 
der pretext  of  Taasalage  to  China,  her  junks  of  nesriy  1000  tons  each,  are 
sent  yeariy  to  Canton,  where  they  are  exempted  from  duty.  The  Chinese 
popvdatioik  seem  to  conduct  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Siam,  being  its  only 
exporting  merchants,  navigators,  and  sailors.  The  junks  which  now  trade 
yearly  to  China,  are  not  less  than  140  in  number ;  nine-tenths  of  thrm  are 
constructed  in  Siam,  and  they  are  calculated  to  measure  full  S5,(K)0  tons. 
The  Chinese  junks  carrying  on  the  other  branches  of  the  commerce  of 
Siam  are  smaller  than  those  whieh  trade  mth  China,  but  exceed  200  in 
number.  Of  these  from  40  to  50  trade  with  our  new  settlement  of  Sing- 
apore, from  whence  they  procure  British  and  Indian  cotton-fribrie  and 
other  manufactures.    The  imports  are  not  very  bardensome. 

Chief  Cities. — Ciit/  of  Siam,']  The  former  capital  of  this  country'  was, 
by  the  PortuL'^uese,  called  Siam.  According  to  some,  it  is  denominated  by 
the  natives  Si-i/o-thi-yn  ;  accordinir  to  others,  by  a  name  in  sound  resem- 
bling Yulliia.  Its  circumference,  when  visited  by  Loubere,  was  10  miles 
within  the  walls ;  but  five-sixths  of  that  space  was  uuiuliabited.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  containing  no  less  than  SOO  temples ;  but  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  a  very  diminutive  sice.  To  esch  tem- 
ple is  generally  attached  a  btirying-place*  Tlie  houses,  like  all  those  in 
this  country  near  the  banks  of  any  river,  are  raised  considerably  above  the 
surface  of  the  crround  upon  pillars  of  bamboo.  During  the  annual  in- 
undati(»n,  the  communication  of  tlie  iidiahitants  is  carried  on  hy  boats. 
The  streets  are  spacious.  Several  of  them  have  canals  over  which  are  nu- 
merous bridges.    Difierent  nations  have  different  quarters  of  the  city  al- 
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IftlMd  to  them.  The  great  difleveuces  in  maimers  aod  customs  existing  in 
eMlem  oonntnet  rawkir  this  practice  more  necowory  tinii  in  Europe. 
Several  other  towns  ere  mentkmed,  but  they  are  all  inoonsiderable,  and 
eeem  not  to  possess  importance  anffident  to  entitle  them  to  an  enumerar 
tioQ.  Kempfer  mentions  aeyeral  extraordinary  edifices,  of  wbicb  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  pyramid  erected  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  a  vic- 
tory obtained  over  the  kinj,'  of  Pe'/u.  Its  height  is  about  120  feet ;  and 
consists  of  several  stages  of  building,  witli  open  galleries,  abounding  iu 
different  kinds  of  ornaments.    At  the  top  it  has  a  spire. 

BoMtok.!  This  is  an  ancient  port,  but  modem  capital,  having  been  se- 
lected for  ihe  ssat  of  government  af^  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Juthia 
by  the  Birmese.  It  extends  along  the  Meinam  river  in  13"  W  N.  lat. 
and  lOr  l(y  E.  long.  It  is  almost  wholly  built  of  wood,  and  lias  scarce- 
ly any  fortitications.  The  houses  rarely  extend  more  than  300  yanls  from 
the  river ;  indeed  by  far  the  greater  number  float  on  bamboo  raits  moored 
along  the  banks.  The  population  is  estimated  at  412,000,  three-fourths 
of  whom  are  Chinese. 

•  Laos.]  If  Laos  be  coneedy  kid  down  in  the  late  maps,  it  is  bounded 
on  the     by  China;  on  the  E.  by  Tooquin  and  Cochin-Cbioa,  on  the  S. 

by  Cambodia;  and  on  the  W.  by  Siam  and  the  Birman  empire.  It 
stretches  from  the  Kith  to  the  22d  degree  of  N.  lat.  Its  precise  bounda- 
ries, and  consequently  its  size,  are  unknown.  Like  Cambodia  and  Siam 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  valley,  bounded  on  the  east  and  w«!st  by  ranges 
of  mountains.  Through  tliis  valley  runs  the  great  river  Alai^kaungj  or 
the  river  of  Cambodia,  sometimes  called  the  Japanese  river.  This  stream 
must  here  be  of  great  magnitude,  for  it  rises  in  about  34*  N.  lat  in  the 
same  panlM  wiUi  the  Irrawaddy,  and  only  a  little  to  the  &  of  the 
^ril^  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Kiang-Ku  of  China.  Its  length,  there- 
fore, in  Id"*  N.  lat.  haa  aheady  reached  960  geographical,  or  1112  British 
inile«. 

Proiluclioiis.']  As  Laos  is  entirely  an  inlan<l  region,  we  are  still  less 
acquainted  witli  it,  tlian  witii  such  of  the  dependent  Cochin-Chinese  dis- 
tricts as  are  situated  upon  the  coast.  The  Maykauug  river,  indeed  passes 
through  it  finom  N.  to  S.;  but,  notwithstanding  tins  circumstance,  the 
knowledge  of  Europeana  respecting  it  b  still  very  imperfect.  From 'the 
situation  of  this  country,  it  mutit  be  in  a  great  measure  annually  over- 
flowed. The  level  parts  yield  abundance  of  rice;  gum-lac,  ivory,  and  me- 
dicinal plants  are  also  plentiful,  and  form  the  principal  articles  of  export 
trade.  The  ivory  is  beautiful.  The  fields  swarm  witli  bees  ;  wax  is  there- 
fore abundant,  and  the  honey  is  excellent.  In  the  mountains  are  found 
valuable  mines  of  tin  and  iron ;  gold  and  silver  are  obtained  in  the  sands 
of  the  rivers.  The  riven  abound  with  excellent  fish.  In  the  province  of 
Laos— which  gives  name  to  the  whole  kingdom — ^there  is  a  very  valuable 
mine^  which  produces  rubies  and  beautiful  emeralds,  of  which  the  king's 
treasury  contama  one  found  in  this  place  said  to  be  as  large  as  a  middle- 
ttzed  orange. 

Climate.']  The  climate  is  much  the  same  as  all  other  countries  under 
the  same  parallel ;  but,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  high  chains  of  mountains, 
these,  in  all  probability,  will  tend  to  mitigate  the  heat 

PaptdtttumJ}  Bissachere  eatanatee  the  population  of  thia  country  at 
ly400,000  souls.  The  T<aonese  are  celebrated  over  the  esat  for  their 
sUrict  honesty.  They  are  also  lasy  and  indolent,  and  much  addicted  to 
the  study  of  magic   Manriages  are  easily  contracted,  and  as  easily  die- 
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•olfsd.  Hie  ridi  keep  sereral  concubinep.  Funerals,  among  them,  have 
more  the  appearance  of  rqoidngs  than  acaiMS  of  monniuig.  A  coneidera* 
ble  sum  of  money>  aoeofding  to  the  tank  of  the  deeeaaed,  b  mtemd  with 
the  body ;  but  this  the  priests  take  care  to  remove  at  their  convenient* 

Tomu  and  Provinces.']  Marioi  aaya  this  country  is  divided  into  aefw 
provinces,  but  does  not  give  their  names.  Wusthof  mentions  three  as  go- 
verned by  their  vassal  princes.  The  capital  is  called  Mohang-Leng,  It  is 
said  to  be  a  large  city,  enclosed  with  palisades,  upwards  of  100  leagues  N. 
of  Lantcbang,  and  situate  upon  the  banks  of  the  Maykaung,  which  here 
mna  om  a  mkjr  chamw>1.F— Iftni^/flu  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  aame 
auune,  is  alao  aitoated  npon  the  Maj^canog^  in  »  heantilid  part  of  the 
eonntry.   It  ia  alao  known  hj  the  name  of  Lat^^t^* 


CHAP.  V  COCHIN-CHINA. 

ExientT]  The  empire  of  Cochin-China,  or  Gcnnian  extends  from  nearly 
the  8th  to  the  22d  degree  of  N.  lat.;  and  from  the  103d  to  the  lOSili  de- 
gree of  E.  long.  Ita  graateat  hraodth  ia  at  ita  nerthani  and  aonthem  ok* 
tramitiea,  where,  however,  it  doca  not  exceed  180  milea ;  in  the  middle  it 
ia  a  narrow  strip  bounded  by  the  aea  and  the  mountains  of  Laoa.  Thin 
central  portion  b  the  proper  eonntry  of  Cochin-China ;  its  conquered  pro- 
vinces are  Tonquin^  Champa,  or  Siampay  and  the  principal  portion  of 
Kambqja,  or  Cambodia.  This  kingdom  has  an  extent  of  1200  miles  of 
coast.  Its  area  is  much  smaller  than  either  that  of  Siam  or  of  Ava,  and 
probably  does  not  exceed  100,000  square  miles. 

Hiftarjjf.'J  Thb  country  was  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Tonqoia 
about  600  years  ago,  since  which  period  it  haa  received  a  variety  of 
munea  from  difbrent  geographeia.  It  b  said  to  have  been  then  in^ 
debted  for  its  popnIaUon  to  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  a  Tonquinese 
prince  against  his  sovereign;  the  prince  being  totally  rented,  and 
pursued  by  the  victorious  troops  of  the  king  of  Tonquin,  made  his 
escape  with  his  adlierents  into  Cochin-China,  which  was  then  inhabited 
by  the  Loys  and  Kemoys,  an  ignorant  and  timid  people,  who,  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  war,  fled  with  precipitation  on  the  approach  of 
theoe  faitnidera  to  the  mountains  of  Tsiompa,  and  left  the  Tonqnineoe  fn- 
gitivea  in  quiet  poaieaaion  of  their  comitry.  The  fertility  of  the  aoil,  the 
great  nnmher  of  animab,  fowb»  and  fiah,  with  which  the  woods,  marahea, 
rivera,  lakes,  and  the  neighbouring  aea  abounded,  furnished  them  meet 
hounteoualy  with  the  necessaries  and  comforta  of  life ;  and  their  popul»> 
tion  increased  in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  these  means,  and  in  a  sliort  time 
they  had  spread  themselves  over  all  the  northern  section  of  the  country  ; 
nor  in  fact  was  it  many  years  ere  they  had  penetrated  south  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Cambodia,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Saigon,  and  subsequently 
that  of  Don-nai,  about  thirty  milea  to  the  northward  of  the  former ;  and 
In  aomewhat  lem  than  forty  yeara  from  the  ingresa  of  the  invadera»  we  find 
them  in  quiet  poweaaiwi  ^f  the  whole  Anam*  country,  or  Cochin*China 
^opcr ;  and  many  auceenftil  inroeda  have  been  made  by  them  into  Cam- 
bodia. This  latter  country,  however,  was  inhabited  by  a  more  courageous 
and  warlike  people  than  the  Lois,  or  aboriginal  occupants  of  Onam,  and 
they  for  a  long  time  succeasfully  resbted  the  yoke  of  their  new  and  troabie- 

'  ThiH  name  is  said  to  he  «  eorTdptioD  sf  the  ChlnsM  term  Osn*iiaB  ghran  toboA 

thU  uiuutry  and  l  ung  king. 
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some  oeighboara ;  wad  in  their  opposition  tiief  wws  gnatly  facilitated  by 

the  nature  of  their  country,  which  being  rery  low,  covered  with  almost 
im])pnetrable  forests,  and  abounding  with  thick  underwood  or  jungle,  and 
intersected  with  innumerable  rivers  and  creeks,  afforded  them  sufficient 
opportunities  for  displaying  their  skill  in  the  art  of  laying  ambuscades,  and 
in  vsnoof  other  dendlory  modes  of  warfare  in  use  among  faarharons  nslionsy 
and  by  which  their  invaders  were  grsatly  annoyed ;  nor  were  die  Cambo- 
dians 6naliy  snbdned  by  the  hostile  arms  of  the  Aiuunese  nntfl  the  reign  of 
the  present  sovereign,  by  which  Cambodia  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
Cochin-China.  Its  principal  provinces,  Tonqutn  and  Cochiii-Chiiia,  al- 
though inhabited  by  a  race  of  the  same  language  and  manners,  had  in  all 
known  times  formed  distinct  kingdoms,  or  been  respectively  subject-pro- 
vinces of  the  Chinese  empire.  Siampa  and  Cambodia  had  in  like  manner 
been  independent  pnncipslities*  In  the  year  1774p|  the  mismle  of  tlm 
feigning  dynasty  of  Cochin*China  bronght  on  a  formidable  insnrrBCtlea> 
when  the  reignii^  family  were  expelled  from  Qninnong,  the  capital,  by 
thrse  brothers,  peasants  by  birth,  and  robbers  by  profession,  who  divided 
the  country  amongst  them,  and  defeated  a  Chinese  army  which  came  for 
its  protection.  When  the  revolt  took  place,  the  reigning  prince,  Gia- 
Louug,  with  the  queen  and  his  family,  by  the  assistance  of  a  French  mis- 
aiooary,  named  Pignon  de  Behaim,  titular  bishop  of  Adran,  escaped  into 
a  forest  wliere  they  lay  concealed  for  some  time.  After  varions  unsnc- 
cossful  attempts  against  the  usurpers,  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  first  to 
P^owai,  a  desert  island  in  the  gulf  of  Slam,  and  afterwards  to  Siam,  from 
whence  also  he  was  expelled.  The  bishop  in  the  meantime  proceeded 
with  his  eldest  son  to  France,  to  endeavour  to  procure  assistance  from  the 
court  of  V  ersailles,  but  this  object  was  frustrated  by  the  breaking  out  of 
tlie  Revolution.  The  bishop  returned  to  Cochin-China  in  1790,  bringing 
with  him  fourteen  or  fifteen  Enropean  adventurers,  with  the  assistance  of 
whom  the  king  formed  a  .fleet,  disdplined  an  army,  and  at  ]ei^;th  managed 
to  expel  the  successors  of  the  original  usurpefs  from  his  hereditary  posaes- 
aions,  and  added  to  them  the  richer  and  more  populous  country  of  Tonquin. 
^Vith  the  same  assistance  he  bei^an  many  improvements  seldom  attempted 
by  Asiatic  governments.  He  established  a  manufactory  of  saltpetre, 
opened  roads  of  communication,  and  encouraged  cultivation.  He  distri- 
buted his  land-forces  into  regular  regiments,  and  established  military 
schools  in  which  officers  were  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  projectiles  and 
gunnwy  by  European  masters.  Adran  had  translated  into  the  Chmeao 
language  a  aystem  of  military  tactics,  fix  the  use  of  his  army.  In  the 
course  of  two  years  the  king  had  a  fleet  consisting  of  300  Targe  gun-boats, 
or  row  gal  lies,  5  luggers,  and  a  frigate  on  the  model  of  an  European  ves- 
sel. He  likewise  caused  a  system  of  naval  tactics  to  be  introduced,  and 
had  his  officers  instructed  in  the  use  of  signals.  He  also  undertook  to 
reform  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  sent  missions  into  the  mountain- 
ous districts  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom,  which.he  wished  to  bring  into  a 
state  of  civilization.  These  mountaineers  are  the  people  whom  the  Chinese 
designate  by  the  appellation  of  *  men  with  tails,'  although,  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  empire.  He  openly  de- 
clared his  great  veneration  for  the  Christian  religion  ;  but  he  still  adhered 
to  the  ancient  religion  of  his  own  country.  In  1800,  the  missionary, 
Adran,  died,  and  was  interred  with  all  the  pomp  aitd  ceremonies  prescribed 
by  the  Cochin-Chinese  religion.  In  this  year,  king  Gia-Lonngs  military 
forces  were  as  follows : 
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Amur. 

Mint, 

S4-  itquadrons  of  buffalo  troops,          .            •            .  6,000 

ir>  battalions  of  elephants  (800  aidlBalt),                 •  B,()00 

»)  r»'<riin.'iitM  of  artillery.      ....  15,n<X) 

S4  ri'giineiits,  I^OOeaith,'  trained  in  the  E^mpean  manner,  S0,000 
lafimtry  armed  with  matchlo8k%  ttiliMd  itt  the  Miei«it 

munner  of  the  country,        .            .            .  i2,000 

Guards  re^gularly  tnincd  m  European  tactics,  .           .  12,000 

Laud  forces,  113,000 

MAMltBi 

Artificers  in  the  naval  arsenal,     .                          .  8.000 

Sailors,  registered  and  born,  on  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  8,000 

Attached  to  the  Kuropsaa  lullt  TwdSj           •            •  1,800 

Att;iched  to  thr  junks,                 •              •'             •  l,fi(X) 

Attached  to  lUU  i-ow  galUes,             .            •            .  8.<ui<> 

St»,bUO 

tsn6  foreet,  118,000 


Total,  139,800 

III  1809,  taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  Cambodisy 
he,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  partly  by  intnfrne,  arquirod  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  that  country,  and  thus  established  at  once  the  most  extensive 
and  best-organised  power  which  had  ever  sul)sistcd  in  the  East.  The 
genius  whicli  created  it,  however,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  substantially 
French.  The  political  system  of  this  government,  like  that  of  all  the 
oountriea  of  India  bejrond  the  Ganges,  is  one  of  extreme  caution  and  aTer* 
lion  to  any  intimale  connexion  with  the  neighbouring  powers  The  pre- 
tensions of  China  to  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  formerly  tributary  to  that 
empire,  are  incessantly  to  be  guarded  against ;  but  while  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  sovereign  supports  his  present  military  force,  and  perseveres  in 
his  improved  system  of  government,  he  lias  little  to  fear  from  any  of  his 
immediate  neighbours.  In  all  the  more  recent  wars  between  the  C'ochin- 
Chinese  monaichs  and  the  Chinese,  the  latter  liave  been  uniformly  discom- 
fited by  the  supeiior  valoar  and  discipline  of  the  troops  of  the  former. 
At  the  same  time,  the  king  of  Cochin-China  is  a  nominal  vassal  of  the 
Chinese  em|nre,  which  admits  him  only  to  the  rank  of  a  hereditary  goTer- 
nor,  and  every  new  prince  used  to  receive  investiture  by  a  depntation  from 
the  court  of  Pekin.  Gia-Loung  died  in  1819  ;  his  son,  the  present  sove- 
reign, has  reduced  his  standing-army  to  40,000  men. 

Commerce^  «^c.]]  The  foreign  relations  of  Cochin-China  are  with 
China,  Siam,  and  the  British  possessions  within  the  straits  of  Malacca. 
Xhe  inland  trade  between  the  Cochin-Chinese  dominions  and  China  is  pro- 
bably more  considerable  than  that  by  sea.  In  this  intercourse  Cochkn- 
bhina  reeeiYes  mamifactared  silks,  English  broad  dottw,  and  Bengal 
opium,  with  the  copper  spelter  and  lead  of  Ynnan,  and  returns  cotton, 
areca-nuts,  varnish,  dye'Stuffs,  and  a  variety  of  other  native  products. 
Above  30  Cochin-Chinese  junks  now  visit  yearly  the  new  port  of  Sii^pap 
pore.  Two  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  East  India  Company  to 
open  an  intercourse  with  Cochin-Cliina  ;  one  in  1778,  by  Mr  Ilasting;*, 
and  one  in  1804-,  by  an  envoy  from  Canton  ;  hut  both  provj'd  unsuccessful. 
The  last  found  the  sovereign  completely  surrounded  by  IVt-nchnien  ;  and, 
as  every  proposition  he  had  to  offer,  and  every  explanation  regarding  hia 
mission,  were  necessarily  made  through  the  French  missionaries,  the  result 
was  the  complete  failure  of  the  mission.    Louis  XVIII.,  in  1817,  sent  a 
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mcssaige  to  Cochin-Chioa  cUiming,  rather  unseasonably,  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty  of  1787,  no  part  of  tlie  stipulation  of  wliich  had  been  fulfilled 
on  the  part  of  the  French  themselves.  The  proposal  gave  umbrage  to  the 
Cochin-Chinese  monarch,  and  he  would  not  even  enter  upon  a  discuss^oa 
of  the  same  subject;  bis  successor  anxd  to  iiave  shown  so  little  eo- 
coorageraMl  tiMranfe  tiM  Bwieli  idfintainwi  th»t  ih^  h»ve  finally  quitted 
diekngdMii.  OfkteyemtlwcititfiMrtof  thetra^pflhlB  jCocliiD-G^q^ 
is  said  to  htve  been  with  iIm  Portagueae  sfe  Macao  ;  bi^t  tfa(B  cowt  is  aMom 
4fMtMi  bf  taf  Ibraigii  y ael,  avoept  a  ft  v  (  Miineie  jiinks.  Severe  ezac- 
liflM  wn  imposed,  not  only  on  ^ood^,  but  upon  merchants.  Leave  to 
trade  can  be  obtained  only  at  a  high  rate  ;  and  when  that  leave  ha^  been 
obtained,  hirrh  duties  are  levied  on  the  goodH  exposed,  and  prenentn  exacted 
by  those  iu  power.  The  French  were  sometime  ago  liesirous  of  uiakiug 
A  intlliinMint,  for  the  pptrpoae  of  tgnAth  the  Uaiid  of  C^llao,  upon  the 
cotrti  not  fir  fipom  limm  Bay.  A  aettlement  at  that  place  would  be  pf 
llie  nta^Dit  kipertenoe  to  Qtmt  Britaio.  Cochin-China  is  admirably  situ- 
«tad  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  China,  Japan,  Cambodif, 
Siam,  the  Malay  coast,  tlie  Philippine  islands,  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  8cc. ; 
and  the  first  politic  and  prudent  nation  which  fairly  gets  a  footing  amongst 
them,  may  carry  on  this  important  trade  to  any  extent, — change  the  whole 
^eowne  of  trade  to  tlie  l:4ist,  and  lay  Uie  foundation  of  a  commercial  en^pi|*e 
rndKng  that  whAch  Gfeet  Bcitain  at  |iraBent*holdi  in  India.  Tnron  of 
aU  olftwiai  1^  moat  advantageoot  position  for  an  eatablishment,  either  u  a 
comniefciii  or  iu  a  political  point  of  new.  From  this  pointy  in  case  of 
mgf  the  trade  of  every  power,  from  the  westward  to  the  conntriea  £.  of 
thl>»  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  that  establishment. 

pqpulat'wn.']  Bissachere,  one  of  the  latest  writers  who  has  treated  of 
this  country,  states  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  23,000,000,  which 
would  give  234  to  t^e  square  mile, — a  statement  not  to  be  credited. 
OUwFs  have  ijBckonad  it  at  10,000,000 ;  ai\d  probably  even  this  is  oonr 
jriiftrHMy  exaggeiprted.  Tfaei^e  is  no  question,  n^vwever,  that  it  is  propor- 
tjuppably  more  populous  than  either  Siam  or  Ava ;  and  this  circumstance 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  density  of  the  population  in  Tonquin,  the  extensive 
ai^l  iertUe  plaijas  of  ]whidli  are  lu^mitted  by  all  to  be  very  thickly  inhabited. 

I«  COCHIN-CHINA  PBOPBft. 

^qmiariet.l  Cochin-Cbina  Rroper  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tonquin  ^ 
oi»  the  £.  by  the  Clpinese  sen ;  on  the  S.  by  Siaropa;  and  on  the  W.  by  a 
n^0B  of  moontuns  which  are  supposed  to  separate  it  horn  Cambodia  and 

Lao%  bnt  regarding  which  very  little  is  known. 

Pht/sical  Feaiures.']  Nature  has  divided  this  country  into  the  highlands 
and  lowlands.  There  is  no  sjtore  that  suftrrs  more  perceptible  encroach- 
ments from  the  sea  than  that  of  Cochin-C  hina.  M.  Poivre  found  that, 
from  1744  to  174D,  the  sea  had  gained  190  feet  from  £.  to  W.  The 
rocks  iu  the  southern  provinces  ace  in  nnstmtified  masses,  generally  g;ranitc{, 
and  sometimes  with  perpendicular  fissures.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  of 
Hu^Hene,  three  miles  up,  there  is  an  island  of  sand,  from  the  centre  tif 
which  rises  a  large  and  mi^idficent  alabaster  rock,  which  in  several  places 
is  perforated  quite  across  ;  it  has  got  the  name  of  the  *  Hill  of  Apes.' 
Tlie  coast  generally  presents  sandy  shores.  In  such  places  the  anchoring 
ground  extends  a  great  way  out,  and  coui^ists  of  a  miry  sand  mixed  with 
tohelis.  In  some  parts  the  beach  is  strewed  wiiii  rounded  pebbles.  Oppo- 
site to  snch  places  the  anchorage  is  rocky  and  bad.   In  those  situations 
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in  which  the  uhores  are  moontainous  and  tttep  there  IBB  no  iemdiigi*  It 
is  opposite  to  the  sendy  parte  thai  madrtporee  Mid  eonl  an  fouid  in  spots 
tepanrted  from  one  another  by  short  diataocte. 

CSmaie^  SoU,  Produce,  d^c]    Tfaia  ooontry,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
equator,  most  possess  a  high  temperature,  but  it  is  said  to  be  in  general 
healthy,  the  heats  being  mitigated  by  the  regular  sea  and  land-breezes. 
Tlie  rainy  season,  which  commences  in  September,  continues  till  the  end 
of  November.    The  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  are  not 
unfrequently  attended  with  rain.    Aeoording  to  seme  wiilcii»  the  laiBi^ 
even  during  the  wet  aeason,  retom  periodically  only  ooee  in  the  fortnighl» 
and  oontimie  each  time  thne  days.    Staunton  seems  to  confirm  die  same 
account,  by  assuring  us  that  the  immdations  take  place  only  once  in  the 
fortnight,  about  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.    These  periodical  inun- 
dations fertilizt'  the  soil  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  in  many  places,  three 
crops  are  said  to  be  produced  annually.    Tlu'  fare  of  the  country  is  de- 
scribed as  having  some  resemblance  to  that  of  China.    In  every  part  it  is 
cultivated.    No  fences  are  to  he  seen ;  narrow  patha  bdng  the  only  divi- 
sion between  the  properties  of  diflforant  persons.   No  oairiages  of  any 
kind  are  to  be  fonnd  ;  nor  is  any  of  the  roads  so  wide  as  to  admit  them. 
The  plough  is  formed  of  wood,  and  is  drawn  by  bnffidoes.    The  agricnl- 
tural  produce  seems  to  he  chieBy  rice,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
melons,  and  different  kinds  of  vegetables.    Sugar-canes  are  plentiful,  and 
sugar  of  an  excellent  quality  is  made ;  the  refining  of  it  is  carrie<l  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world.    This  is  por- 
fbnned  by  intermixing  layers  of  the  si^Sar  of  one  inch  in  thiclaww  with 
similsr  layers  of  the  herbiMseons  part  of  the  plantain-tree.   Ilia  liee  ii  of 
two  kiiulH :  one  growing  on  a  dry  soil,  the  other  on  a  soU  that  is  wet. 
Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  this  country  prodnces  cotloi|»  silk, 
pepper,  cinnamon,  coffee,  areca-nut,  betel,  and  tobacco.    Vines  are  said 
to  grow  spontaneously,  but  the  grapes  are  seldom  made  into  wine.  Amongst 
the  varieties  of  fruit  known  here,  there  are  two  that  deserve  particular 
notice :  viz.  the  giacca  and  the  durion.  The  giacca,  though  it  is  common 
hi  India,  grows  here  in  grsater  perfectioo.   The  trso  on  which  it  b  fimnd 
is  as  high  as  the  chesnnt  or  walnut,  and  haa  much  longer  prickles  than  the 
jnbeh.    It  is  as  big  as  a  large  pompion ;  the  outer  rind  is  like  that  ni  a 
pine-apple,  but  soft  and  tender  within,  and  full  of  small  yellow  round 
kernels.    The  durion  is  found  only  in  Malacca,  Borneo,  and  the  adjacent 
islands.    The  tree  on  which  it  grows  resembles  that  which  bears  the  giacca, 
and  the  outside  of  the  fruit  itself  is  much  similar.    The  eatable  substance 
urithin  ia  very  white,  and  is  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  cancelli.  When 
the  shell  is  first  broken  open,  a  most  dimgreesblo  scent,  like  that  of  n 
rotten  onion,  isanea  from  it ;  after  which,  the  substance  widmi  remains  of 
the  sweeteat  and  most  delidous  flavour  imaginable.  Cochin-China  abounds 
in  every  thing  fit  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  and  particularly  in  materials 
for  ciothiiit;  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  country.    Silk  is  so  abundant 
that  even  the  peasants  and  mechanics  wear  garments  made  of  it,  when  fol- 
lowing their  usual  occupations.    The  mulberry-trees,  which  feed  the 
worm  that  ^pins  tins  ridi  and  iduch-coveted  article,  grow  in  amazing  num- 
bers ;  whole  plains  are  ooversd  with  them  in  this  country.  Timber  is  also 
abundant,  and  of  the  finest  qualities  and  most  dnrablo  properties.  The 
trees  grow  to  an  amaaing  sine,  strength,  and  beauty.    Two  species  of 
wood  are  obtained  here,— one  called  the  aqui/ia,  or  *  eagle-wood/  and  the 
other,  the  calamba, — which  are  greatly  sought  after  as  a  meraantile  com* 
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modity  over  the  east.  Both  proceed  from  the  same  tree  belonging  to  the 
genus  agaUochum  ;  but  what  is  called  the  eagle-wood  is  procured  from  the 
tree  when  young,  and  the  calatalm  when  it  grown  old.  This  latter  be- 
longs excliuively  to  the  kuag.  Hie  fragrance  and  perfume  of  this  wood 
k  ezqnisite.  In  Japan  it  sdb  fcr  900  ducats  per  pound ;  it  is  used  in 
aastcin  countries  for  various  purposes,  amongst  others,  pieces  of  it  are 
placed  under  the  pUloirs  of  kings,*  and  other  persons  of  high  rank.  Other 
valuable  substances  are  obtained  frora  the  regetable  kingdom  hwre :  such 
as  gum-lac  and  ^Iragon's  blood.  The  cinnamon  of  this  country  is  preferred 
by  the  Chinese  to  that  of  Ceylon,  on  account  of  its  camphorated  odour 
and  saccharine  flavour.  Gold  is  found  in  the  rivera,  and  sevei-al  mines  are , 
q»en,  from  which  that  nsetal  is  proenrad  in  a  elate  of  gieat  pnritj.  SOm 
waa  fenneriy  acaieei  hot,  owing  it  is  eapposed  te  the-ieoent  diMOvery  of 
mines,  it  is  now  ao  plentiful  as  to  be  the  dnef  nedioBB  of  exchange  for 
foreign  goo<l8.  The  gold  is  formed  into  ingots  of  4  ounces,  and  the  silvnr 
into  bars  of  about  12  ounces.  When  the  state  of  the  interior  will  permit, 
gold-dust,  wax,  honey,  and  ivory  are  brought  from  the  mountainons  partSy 
and  exchanged  for  cloth,  cotton,  rice,  and  iron.  > 
According  to  Bwri,  Cochin-China  abounds  in  elephants,  riiinoceroees,  ti- 
gers, and  monkeys.  The  honea  are  8ma]l,hnt  agile.  Asaes»  mnles,  and  goats, 
are  nnmeroas.  AmoQget  the  Cochin-Chineee  the  elephant  is  a  most  naefal 
pad  indefatigable  servant.  The  nmnberof  tame  cattle,  soch  as  cows,  goats^ 
f^wine,  buffaloes,  and  the  like,  is  very  great.  The  boars  and  deer  are  much 
\siT\:KV  tiian  those  of  Europe.  Hens,  tame  and  wild  turtles,  pigeons,  ducks, 
geese,  and  a  variety  of  other  animals  of  the  same  kind  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans, abound  iu  thisi  country.  The  fisheries  upon  the  coast  are  very  pro- 
doctife,  and  the  liah  aie  of  the  lareet  and  moat  delidoas  kinds.  The 
grant  eitent  of  eoast  is  favounble  for  thia  employment,  and  a  gnat  nnm^ 
ber  of  hands  are  employed  carryiQg  fish  from  the  sea-COast  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Cochin-Chinese  use  a  kind  of  sauce,  which  they  call 
balachiam^  made  of  salt  fish  macerated  and  steeped  in  water.  I'liis  is  a 
sharp  liquor  not  unlike  mustard,  and  serves  to  sharpen  the  appetite  to  the 
rice,  which  they  cannot  eat  without  it ;  and  for  this  reason  those  who  can 
afford  it  Uy  in  large  stocks  of  it,  aa  Eafopeaaa  do  their  stores  of  wine. 
The  ulande  of  thia  ooontry  abomid  in  the  neata  of  the  aalaagaa  awalbw, 
or  hirmido  etCMkiiia,  the  edihle  aeats  eo  mvch  in  raqneat  ansoog  Chineea 
apusuras. 

Population r\  Bessachere  estimates  the  population  of  this  division  of 
the  Cochin-Chinese  empire  at  1,900,000  souls.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  said 
to  be  of  two  races :  the  descendants  of  the  Chinese  who  invaded  the 
country,  and  who  possess  the  low  fertile  districts, — and  the  original  natives, 
who  have  abandoned  the  low  country  to  their  invaders,  and.  have  retired  to 
the  waetem  moontains.  The  appeaianoe  and  manners  of  the  inhahitaata 
of  the  sea-coast  and  inland  parte  aie  diflforent ;  the  latter  heing  mora  afia- 
hie,  and  of  a  dark  complexion,  resembling  the  Chinese, — while  the  former 
are  less  polished,  and  of  a  fairer  complexion.  The  natives  of  this  country 
are  lower  in  stature  than  any  other  people  of  central  Asia.  "  Their  constant 
habit  of  chewing  arcka,"  says  lieutenant  White,  "  imparts  to  their  mouths 
a  uiost  disgusting  appearance ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  they  never 
wash  their  frees  and  hands,  or  bodies ;  for  in  all  other  parts  of  the  East 
frequent  ablutions  have  been  thoogbt  so  indispeneable  to  health  and  purity 
that  it  is  enjoined  by  their  priests  as  a  rdlgiooa  rite,  and  most  scmpnloaBly 
adherad  to^  both  from  daty  and  indinatioa.  The  hahit  of  the  hig^ber  flmaiisL 
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Id  permitting  their  nuls  to  grow  to  an  enormous  len^h,  cannot  he  snppoMd 
to  conduce  to  cleanliness  or  comfort ;  and  it  is  remaikable  with  what  nn- 
wearied  pains  they  cultivate  them,  as  a  peraon  hearing  this  badge  is  sup- 
poted  not  to  he  obliged  to  perform  any  manual  labour,  and  the  longer  the 
nails,  the  more  respectability  do  they  dmfer  on  the  vntnst*  Their  garments 
MMldoiii  ttkm  off  by  night  or  by  day,  after  hftviag  been  fint  Mtamed,  ex- 
cepting in  CMes  of  cevenony,  when  they  are  tempomrilf  enperseded  by  oilier 
diowosj  till  rotten  by  time  and  filth,  when  they  irO  permitted  to  fan  «rff  of 
themselves.  These  dirty  habits  engender  vast  swarms  of  vermin,  and  ren* 
der  their  bodies  hii^lily  offensive  to  more  than  one  sense;  nnd  the  epithet 
frowzy,  wliich  has  been  applied  to  the  Chinese,  is  exemplified  in  these  peo* 
pie  in  the  most  emphatic  sense. 

ManiMrf  ami  CiMfoett.]  Genenlly  speakmg,  the  Coehln-CMneBe  are 
in  affiUe  nd  friendly  race ;  and  oontrary  to  the  manaeri  of  ofter  natione 
of  the  Eiet,  are  fond  of  intercourse  with  foreignen ;  they  are  ttreiiiger 
and  more  active  than  either  the  Chinese  or  Japanese,  braver  than  fhe  for- 
mer,  but  inferior  to  the  latter  in  the  utter  contempt  of  death  peculiar  to  their 
character.  To  old  age  they  pay  the  first  and  highest  respect.  They  allow 
strangers  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  to  wear  what  clothing  they 
please. 

TiMdranofbothwxeeieoonipoMd  of  aflk,andiia1ongloeaerojbe  wtth 
wide  ateem  wUeh  cover  the  hunde.  People  of  rank  frequently  pot  on 
three  of  these  robes  eodi  shorter  than  the  other.    The  women  in  particular 

wear  five  or  six  petticoats  which  reach  from  the  waist  downwnrds,  all  of  dif- 
ferent  colours.  The  second  is  about  half  n  span  shorter  than  the  first,  and 
BO  on  with  all  the  rest,  which  renders  the  drens  very  gay  ami  remarkable. 
The  dress  of  the  females  is  the  most  modest  in  all  the  East,  no  part  of  the 
body  bfliiMr  left  nncoyered.  The  fint  robe  reachee  so  low  that  when  walk- 
ing eyw  the  tips  of  their  toea  «e  ftot  aeeii;  On  the  upper  part  of  their 
b«Kliea  they  wear  doublets,  che<piered  with  aeveral  colours ;  and  over  all 
they  throw  a  thin  veiL  Their  hair  hangs  loose  over  their  shonlders,  raach- 
Ing  nearly  to  the  ground.  On  their  heads  they  wear  a  cap  which  covers 
nearly  all  their  face,  and  is  interwoven  with  silk  and  trold,  according 
to  the  (juality  of  the  perMon.  The  men  swathe  themselves  with  a  whole 
piece  of  stuii,  above  which  they  wear  five  or  six  large  gowns,  all  of  fine  silk 
and  of  aeveral  eoloara,  with  wide  aleevea.  They  allow  hair  to  grow 
to  aa  great  a  length  aa  it  will.  Only  a  few  have  beards ;  but  thoae  who 
have,  never  cut  ueiB.  Both  men  and  women  alwaya  carry  lana  in  their 
handa,  amilar  to  thoae  which  «e  used  in  Europe,  but  more  for  Mmament 
than  use.  In  mourning  they  use  while,  instead  of  the  sable  garb  worn  by 
Europeans.  Both  sexes  wear  a  purse  for  the  purpose  of  holding  tobacco, 
areka  nut,  aiui  betel ;  that  worn  by  the  women  is  attached  to  the  girdle — 
that  of  tlie  men  to  a  riband  which  is  thrown  over  the  shoulder  in  form  of 
a  belt,  fiboea  and  atoekinga  «e  never  worn  ;  they  protect  their  feet  by 
leatber  eoleil  ftatened  acraaa  the  toea  with  aUk  like  awdab,  ndir  do  they 
think  it  unbecoming  to  go  barefoot*  At  the  door  of  every  principd  room 
in  the  house  is  placed  a  pan  of  den  water,  with  which  the  visitor  washee 
his  feet,  leavini^  there  the  soles  or  sandali^  which  he  wore,  and  takina:  them 
again  when  he  departs.  AU  the  floors  are  covered  with  mats  and  kept  very 
cieui. 

Hice  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Cochin-Chinese,  though  they  eat  witli- 
e«t  scruple  every  kind  of  anlmai  food,  wHh  which  their  country  abonndh 
But  thia  they  never  do  tilt  they  have  made  their  principal  OMal  en  lice ;  it 
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w  etttm  sftor  being  Boiled  in  m  nniefa  water  as  !■  edBdent  to  pnfM  it 
from  hunang,  by  which  means  the  gn&i  fe  unbroken.  The  Cochm-Chineao 
sit  croM-Iegged  on  the  ground,  with  ft  rovnd  table  before  them  breast-higb, 
and  adorned  with  silver  or  gold  accordinsz-  to  the  rank  of  the  owner.  These 
tables  are  smalij  as  it  is  the  general  custom  for  every  person  to  have  one 
to  himself.  They  neither  use  knives  nor  forks  ;  every  thing  is  brought  to 
table  cut  into  small  bits,  which  are  raised  to  the  mouth  by  means  of  two' 
nnall  sticks.  Their  eotertunments  are  frequently  very  grand,  and  giren  npod 
an  extenslTe  acalew  Sometimea  50, 100,  SOO.  or  eten  aaare  gaeata  are  aa-i 
aembled ;  each  has  his  own  table,  and  each  of  theae  tables  is  loaded  with 
every  spedea  of  food  and  delicacy  which  the  country  affords.  To  give 
mom  for  the  numerous  dishes  on  their  small  tables,  they  make  ingenious 
and  curious  frames  of  sugar-canes,  which  are  attached  to  them,  and  upon 
which  the  dishes  are  arranged.  The  men  of  quality  eat  first,  being  waited 
upon  by  their  chief  servants.  When  their  masters  are  finished,  the  superior 
servants  take  their  places,  and  are  served  by  an  inferior  rank ;  and  ao  on* 
Aa  it  is  a  custom  that  every  thing  whicb  ia  providad  most  be  Md,  and  as 
it  is  impossible  that  the  ceoipany  can  eat  oO  that  h  set  b«fora  then,  «h« 
inferior  servants  pack  It  in  bags  and  carry  ita#ay.  In  plaise  el  trine,  theif 
use  a  liquor  distilled  from  rice,  which  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
brandy  ;  between  meals  they  drink  hot  water  boiled  with  a  root  called  chica. 
They  never  eat  any  sort  of  milk-meats,  and  think  it  a  sin  to  milk  cows,  al- 
leging as  a  reason  that  the  milk  was  intended  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
young  of  the  animal  alone.  The  gentlemen  who  attended  earl  Macartney's 
embassy,  were  invited  to  an  Aitertaimnanl  wMle  in  tlia  port  s€  Tnroo^ 
Hie  table  on  tliis  occasion  was  covered  with  no  less  tlian  100  diatbea,  tm^ 
Hsdng  ddefly  of  pork  and  beef  cut  into  small  pieces,  dressed  in  various 
ways,  and  eaten  with  different  kintis  of  sauces.  Fish  and  different  kinds 
of  fowl  variously  tlressed,  and  fruits  and  sweetmeats.  Were  presented  itt 
profusion.  The  dishes  were  arranged  in  three  rows,  one  above  another. 
Boiled  rice  supplied  the  place  of  bread,  and  two  porcupine's  quills  were 
used  in  place  of  a  knife  and  fork.  The  spoons  were  made  of  porcelain,  and 
were  sharpen  like  shovels.  After  dinner  the  goests  wtite  prasMted  Willi 
an  ardent  spirit  resembBng  whisky,  hot  made  voni  rice.  8noking  seems 
to  be  a  universal  practice,  Imt  il  chiefly  prevails  among  the  men,  WIm  ftM 
often  unemployed.  Areca-nnt  and  betel  are  likewise  ninch  in  request ;  IM* 
fore  they  are  used  they  are  formed  into  a  paste  with  lime  and  water. 

The  houses  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  rest  upon  high  solid  pillars  of  wood, 
between  which  they  place  boards  which  they  remove  nt  pleasure,  either  to 
change  them  fi)r  cane -lattices,  which  they  work  with  great  ingenuity,  or  to 
admit  air  daring  aalttry  weatlier.  Tliey  are  also  constructed  in  this  manner 
in  ordar  to  leave  a  fiwe  passage  for  hoata  during  the  inundatldna.  They 
hsiva  recourse  to  many  cUrioUa  devieea  and  ingemoua  eeHtrlvancea  in  order 
'to  adorn  their  bouses,  such  as  carvings  and  other  works  in  Wood.  The  Hl« 
genuity  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  is  displayed  to  much  advantage  in  several 
of  their  manufactures.  Their  earthen  ware  is  said  to  be  neatly  made,  and 
their  skill  in  the  refining  of  sugar  has  been  already  mentioned.  Though 
they  do  not  smelt  their  ore  in  the  manner  of  Europeans,  they  yet  make 
very  good  iron,  and  form  it  into  spears,  matchlocks,  and  many  other  instm- 
menta.  Their  boats  are  neatly  formed ;  tlw  seaniB  are  filled  with  paste, 
made  of  quickfime  procured  from  sea-shells.  The  heada  and  atems  are 
ademad  with  a  variety  of  carving  and  gilding.  Staunton  affirm*  that  paint- 
ing  and  acnlptore  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  CoGfani<*GhiiMBe,  an  aflirma- 
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tioQ  not  easily  raeoneUeable  with  hb  aocount  of  their  ornamented  .CMioea. 
In  nniaie  they  seem  to  be  akilfxil ;  they  have  eeTeral  kinds  of  Instmnienli^ 

and  some  of  their  musical  performances  surprise  European  gentlemen. 
Among  their  amusements  may  be  reckoned  tlieatrical  entertainments,  in 
which  their  progress  appears  to  be  by  no  means  despicable.  The  gentle- 
men of  Macartney's  embassy  witnessed  what  they  considered  as  beiug  a 
hktoricsl  opera,  which  had  all  the  parts  of  recitative,  air,  and  chomt 
Sofonl  of  the  fenalo  smgers  merited  mneh  applaose.  They  have  many 
lands  of  sports;  and  when  engaged  In  them  they  are  said  to  exhibit  an  ae> 
trnnSiliiiig  dexterity. 

The  religion  of  tlie  Cochiu-Chiasso  is  a  modification  of  the  widely  ex- 
tended doctrines  of  Budha,  but  more  simple  than  tliai  which  is  popularly 
practised  in  China.  The  natives  are  extremely  sujierstitious,  and  their 
devotional  exercises,  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  are  more  frequently  per- 
formed to  avert  an  ideal  evil,  than  with  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  positive 
good.  Beodes  the  spontaneovs  offerings  wbkh  indifidnab  make  on  t»- 
rioos  occasions,  a  yearly  contribution  is  loTied  by  the  goremment,  and 
paid  for  the  support  of  a  certam  number  of  monasteries  in  which  the 
priests  invoke  the  Deity  for  the  public  welfitfe.'  There  are  above  70*000 
Roman  Catholic  Christians  in  this  country. 

If  we  may  believe  Staunton,  the  men  of  the  lower  rank  in  this  country 
make  no  scruple  of  transferring  their  wives  and  daughters  on  moderate 
terms.  That  some  cases  of  this  kind  may  have  been  noticed  iu  Cociiiu- 
CbSm,  and  indeed,  in  every  other  eonntry,  cannot  he  doubted ;  hnt  that 
it  is  not  a  gensral  praetioe  may  be  suppoeed  for  two  roasons.  Thefiratis 
Aat  such  a  practice  as  contrary  to  tiie  known  principles  of  human  nature; 
the  second  that  Staunton  had  not  opportunities  of  injformation  sufficient  to 
authorize  him  to  make  a  genera]  affirmation.  He  visited  only  a  single 
port,  where  the  manners  of  society  are  never  the  most  austere ;  and  the 
time  passed  in  that  port  was  too  short  for  the  pur})ose  of  ascertaining  ex- 
actly the  character  of  ita  inhabitants.  Similar  attirmations  have  been  made 
conceming  several  nations  in  India,  and  are  now  known  to  be  incorrect ; 
and  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  it  may  reasonably  be  bopedt  that  such 
will  yet  be  the  fate  of  Staunton  s  too  hasty  assertion.  At  the  same  time^ 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  temporary  intrigae»  carried  on  between  smgle 
persons  is  not  here  very  odious;  bat  in  this  respect  Cocbin-China  is  nouriso 
singular ;  and  the  circumstance  is  far  from  warranting  the  assortinn  ao  oob» 
fidently  made  by  Staunton. 

Adulterers,  both  men  and  women,  are  condemned  to  be  killed  by  ele- 
phants. The  criminal  is  led  into  a  iield ;  the  sentence  is  then  read  to  the 
elephant,  and  die  manner  he  is  to  execute  the  criminal  pointed  out ;  which 
usually  ie  first  to  grasp  liim  fiwt  in  his  trunk,  and  hold  hun  in  the  ahr  to 
the  view  of  the  multitude^  then  to  toes  him  up,  and  catch  him  upon  the 
points  of  bis  teeth, — next  to  dash  him  against  the  ground, — and  lastly,  to 
crush  him  beneath  his  feet ;  all  which  the  elephant  punctually  obeys.  The 
Cochin-Chinese  never  contract  matrimony  within  the  degrees  of  consangui- 
nity prescriheil  by  the  laws  of  (iiod  and  nature,  nor  within  the  first  degree 
of  the  collateral  line  of  brothers  and  sisters.    Marriage  is  dissoluble  upon 

S  Mr  CrawlMI  on  Ms  ntum  ftm  Hm»  Hn  capital,  to  the  port  of  Toron.  made  aa 

fxciirsion  to  the  city  of  Tyso.  On  his  route  he  fojnid  R  remarkable  ran^e  of  marble 
rocks,  rising  almost  perpt-iiiliculttrly,  to  aii  elevation  of  from  HOO  to  400  feet,  without  a 
hill  or  mountain  within  iO  miles  of  them,  i  hese  rodtt  sboaod  la  ■piwidH  tmtm,  «0U- 
tainim  tMBfles  and  iau^  in  Imuow  of  fioodha. 
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either  party  convicting  the  other  of  several  offences ;  when  a  divorce  is  ob- 
liiiMd  the  puty  may  marry  again.  Tlw  hwbmd  brings  Uie  portion,  and 
gMB  from  Us  own  hooM  to  h»  wifeV  vpoB  whose  ferto^  The 

women  manage  all  the  household  affairs,  and  govern  the  fieunily,  widltt  the 
hasbend  lives  idle,  satisfied  if  he  is  upheld  in  food  end  dodiet*  * 
'>;  The  viceroys  and  govCTnora  of  the  greatest  experionce  preside  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  They  attend  daily  for  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  as 
many  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  hear  aiul  determine  the  suit,  and  give 
judgment  in  a  loud  voice,  which  is  immediately  executed,  whatever  the 
pomshment  nny  be.  lliongh  Uiia  nHNle  of  proceeding  cntesbortrtbeii^ 
riee  instained  by  •  tedioae  litigation,  yet  it  meet  be  prodnctiTe  of  graster 
evils.  Their  laws  mn  particularly  severe  against  ftdee  witnesses  and 
thieves.  The  former  are  invariably  condemned  to  ikm  nme  filte  that  the 
person  met  who  suffered  from  their  unjust  testimony.  Thieves,  if  the 
theft  he  considerable,  are  beheaded ;  if  small,  as  for  instance  a  hen,  for  the 
first  offence  they  have  a  finger  cut  off,  for  the  second  another  finger,  for 
the  third  au  ear,  and  for  the  fourth  the  head. 

II.  TONQUIN. 

Extent  and  BommiarUi,^  Tonqnin,  Tunquinf  or  Tungquin,  calletl  also 
by  the  natives  Art'itam^  is  a  large  and  extensive  countr)-,  formerly  inde- 
pendent, but  at  present  comprehended  in  the  Cochin-Chinese  empire.  The 
boundaries  and  extent  of  this  kingdom  are  not  accurately  ascertained. 
According  to  the  best  authoritieSj  it  lies  between  17"  and  23*  N.  lat.  and 
lOP  to  108<>  E.  long.;  and  is  supposed  to  be  420  B.  miles  from  N.  to  S., 
and  from  400  to  450  from  £.  to  W.  It  is  bovnded  by  Laoe  on  the  W.; 
by  China  oa  the  N.;  on  the  E.  by  the  Chinese  sea;  and  on  the  S.  by  Co- 
chin-China.  The  name^  Tbn^M,  signifiee  the  '  oonH  if  the  east,*  as  un- 
der the  Chinese  goverment  it  was  an  imperial  residence.  Tlie  country 
known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Tonquin,  is  properly  named  Nuoc  An- 
nam;  and  the  inhabitants,  the  people  of  Annam,  which  region  includes 
both  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin.  Cochin-China  is  sometimes  named 
Dangirongf  which  signifies  '  the  Internal  Kingdom  and  Tonquin,  Dang- 
Mry,  or  '  &  Extern  J  Kingdom.' 

Hulorund  Remarks.']  Tonqnin  anciently  formed  port  of  the  Chinese 
empire;  but  on  the  Mogul  intaeion  of  China  from  Tartary,  in  the  13tb 
ceatvy,  the  Chinese  governors  of  the  south  took  the  opportunity  of  set- 
ting up  the  standard  of  independence.  In  this  manner  several  distinct 
kingdoms  were  created,  the  sovereitnis  of  which,  however,  continued  to 
acknowledge  a  nominal  vassalage  to  the  Uirone  of  China.  The  Tonqui- 
nese  princes  gradually  assumed  a  greater  d^;ree  of  independence ;  and 
about  A  J>.  are  aseerted  to  hare  inbdned  Cochhi-Cbina.  For  aoaM 
time  before  and  after  the  above  era,  the  sorereigne  of  Tonqvin— whoeo 
title  was  Bona — were  kept  under  by  a  succewion  of  hereditary  primo> 
ministers,  named  CkovaSf  similar  to  the  Mahratta  Peshwas,  or  the  Mayors 
of  the  Palace  in  France  under  the  second  ilynasty.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  this  country  is  rather  confused,  nothing  being  presented  to  the 
mind  but  a  succession  of  assassinations  and  revolts,  and  a  sanguinary  war- 
fare of  28  years,  concluded  with  leaving  the  empire  as  it  at  present  exists. 
Tonquin  was  fisaUy  conquered  by  the  Cochin-Chinese  sovereign,  about 
the  year  1800*  and  has  ever  since  been  ruled  by  a  viceroy  delapited  from 
die  seat  of  government. 

DkniUmM  and  Ciltef.]  Tononin  ia  divided  into  11  pfovbioety  fow  of 
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which  are  named  provinces  of  the  east,  west,  north,  and  sooth,  according 
M  their  bearings  lie  froin  the  ttapital,  whioli  Is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
them.  The  otliers  are  Hti  Tien  Kuong,  Hit  Huong  Hoa^  which  border 
on  China;  Hu  Then,  Hu  Kasbang,  Hn  T/uink,  Hit  Nghe,  one  part  ot 
which  forms  the  frontier  to  Cochiu-Cliina,  and  another  to  Laos,  and  the 
province  of  Jen  Quang,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  only  a  pert  of  die 
province  ot  the  eeet,  although  it  has  a  digram  name.  The  provinee  of 
Xnnam  forma  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
Awft  MBod  after  the  four  cardinal  points.  Dandier,  who  visited  tUa 
province  praises  its  fertility  and  beauty.  Bac-kingt  or  Kee-ho,  the  capi- 
tal, is  situated  about  40  leagues  from  the  sea,  upon  the  banks  of  the  great 
river,  San  Koy,  and  in  21"  N.  lat.  In  this  kingdom  there  ai*e  reckone<l 
12  principal  cities :  viz.  Bac-king^  or  Kee-fw,  said  to  contain  about  40,000 
inhabitants ;  Hanring^  15  to  20,000 ;  Tramlume^  10  to  15,000;  Camtamg^ 
7  to  8»000 ;  Vikoa»gi  en  the  river  that  panes  thnNigh  Toaqoin,  np  to 
which  the  Chinese  joaka  can  ascend;  and  Hunnum^  a  town  on  the  same 
river,  containing  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  in  which  the  Dutch  had  for- 
merly a  factory.  Besides  these  there  are  six  other  towns  containing  from 
6  to  7000  80ula. 

Physical  Features,'^  On  the  N.  and  N.W.,  this  country  is  mountain- 
ous, aboundiug  in  woods,  pastures,  and  mines.  On  the  side  next  China,  a 
ridge  of  high  mountains  runs  along  the  Irontiflni  of  Qnangsu  and  Yunnan,  in 
a  very  winding  cenrse  of  mora  than  500  B.  miles,  forming  a  natural  boun- 
dary presenting  only  one  pass  which  is  fortified  with  a  high  wall.  On  the 
frontiers  of  Cochin-China  and  Laos,  the  country  in  also  hilly ;  but  not  eo 
much  so  as  in  other  quartern.  The  lower  part  of  Tonquin  is  a  level 
country ;  so  niurh  so  that  the  principal  part  of  the  maritime  provinces  ha%'e 
been  gained  from  the  sea.  It  abounds  with  canals  and  dykes ;  and,  in 
ihis  particular,  resembles  Holland.  The  land  etiU  continues  to  gain  upon 
-the  see,  which  may  be  easily  acoonnted  for,  from  the  immense  quanttties 
of  mnd^  and  other  snbstances  brought  down  hy  the  inundations  from  the 
monntainons  districts,  where  the  heavy  nUM  cany  off  the  soil.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  capital  which  now  stands  100  miles  inland,  was 
originally  founded  on  the  sea-coast ;  and  tiiis  is  exceedingly  probable,  as 
in  digging  wells  in  any  part  of  this  space,  vast  quantities  of  marine  sub- 
Stances  are  found.  This  country  abounds  with  rivet's  and  lakes.  The 
western  provincee  are  wntersd  by  seven  lerge  riiien,  which  unite  their 
waflers  abont  40  miles  above  the  capital,  and  form  a  large  lake,  or  inland 
sea ;  whence  the  water  again  issnes  in  nnmerons  branches,  and  enters  the 
bay  of  Tonquin  by  several  months.  The  parent  stream  of  this  vast  body 
of  water  is  the  Holi  Keeaung,  which  rises  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Yunnan, 
and  which,  after  running  a  S.  course  of  nion-  tlian  500  B.  miles,  falls  into 
the  gulf  of  Tonking,  forming  a  deha,  of  which  the  Domea  is  the  chief 
branch.    The  <Sun^  Kuj/  is  the  Tong  Kinese  name  of  the  river. 

CHmaie,  8fc.]  Althongfa  the  whole  of  Tonqnin  is  situated  within  the 
tropics,  yet  the  heat  is  hy  no  means  excessive.  By  its  vicinity  to  the  sen 
on  the  one  hand,  and  beii^  snrroonded  on  the  N.  and  £•  with  high  monn- 
tmns,  ^e  air  is  rendered  comparatively  cool  and  pleasant.  It  contrine 
none  of  those  barren  plains  found  in  Persia  an<l  Arabia,  which  increase 
the  heat  to  an  insutiembie  deuMce.  During  tfie  niontiis  of  January  and 
February  the  cold  is  very  perceptible  ;  for  then  the  winds  blow  from  the 
northward,  and,  issuing  from  the  frozen  deserts  of  Liberia,  bear  the  cold  of 
the  frigid  aone  into  the  rsgiona  within  the  tn>|Hcs*    From  September  to 
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March  the  air  U  most  pure  and  heiilthy ;  from  March  to  Septeinher  it  id 
\em  8u,  particularly  in  the  mouths  of  April,  May,  June,  aud  July.  Dur- 
ing this  part  of  the  ymt  the  nMMHOona  blow;  though  these  wmda  are  by 
no  means  ao  regnhr  here  ae  in  the  more  westerly  parts  of  India.  Tlie 
only  diffesence  of  the  seasons  is  wet  and  dry.  The  rain^  are  most  violent, 
from  May  till  August,  becanse  the  sun  then  approaches  the  tropic  of  Can- 
ter, and  brings  along  with  him,  in  his  advance,  dark  clouds  which  descend 
in  dreadful  torrents.  During  the  interval  between  tho  torrents — for  they 
seldom  are  of  long  duration,  though  very  frequent — the  heat  is  often  ex- 
cessive, as  not  a  breath  of  air  is  moving,  and  tin;  exhalation  from  the  humid 
earth,  by  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  is  most  oppressive.  This  is  tbe  most 
unhealthy  season  of  the  year,  though  the  q>pearanoe  of  tho  country  ia  at 
thb  time  most  delightful.  Vegetation,  in  all  its  most  luxuriant  hoes,  ad- 
nmees  here,  with  a  rapidity  altogether  unknown  in  more  northern  regions. 
Thunder-storms  are  very  frequent  and  dreadful.  The  inundations  cansed 
by  the  heavy  rains  are  often  sudden  and  destructive ;  in  the  upper  and 
mountainous  districts  they  sweep  away  rocks,  soil,  tree8,  and  every  thing 
wiiliin  tl)(^  reach  of  their  current ;  but  on  the  low  hinds  tiie  waters  spread, 
and  do  no  damage  beyond  coverinfj  the  country  with  water,  at  which  time 
a  rich  soil  is  deposited  ou  the  ground  which  gi'eatly  fertilizes  it.  During 
the  BMmth  of  August,  this  eountry  is  frequently  Tinted  by  those  drendfui 
tempests  called  iifphoHM^  which  lesemble  the  hurricanes  in  the  West  In- 
dies, but  are,  if  possible^  nuwe  sudden  in  theur  approach,  and  more  fiital  in 
their  consequences. 

Soil  and  Productions.'^  On  the  low  grounds  the  soil  is  rich  and  ferti- 
lized by  the  inundations,  which  render  the  cultivation  easy.  The  return 
is  always  such  as  to  reward  the  husbandman  richly  for  his  labour.  Where 
there  is  a  constant  supply  of  water,  which  is  generally  the  case  throughout 
the  low  country,  it  produces  two  crops  a-year ;  towaids  the  mouutaiuous 
districts,  where  the  land  is  poorer,  only  one  crop  is  obtained. 

Tonquin  might  be  made  to  produce  every  thmg  of  which  a  tropical  cli- 
mate can  boast.  Rice  is  tbe  dnef  produce  of  Tonquio,  and  the  principal 
olject  of  tbe  agriculture  of  the  country.  This  valuable  plant  is  made  to 
shoot  in  troughs  placed  in  the  houses.  It  is  then  sown  very  thick,  in  well- 
watered  beiis,  which  are  afterwards  levelled  as  exactly  as  possible.  It 
soon  springs  up ;  and,  in  six  weeks,  is  transplanted  stem  by  stem,  into 
other  fields.  Women  generally  perform  this  work.  In  about  three  months 
from  the  time  it  is  transplanted,  it  is  ripe,  and  fit  to  be  cut.  The  laud  is 
laised  in  small  ridges,  with  furrows  filled  with  water  between,  so  that 
those  who  are  employed  in  reaping  it  are  up  to  the  knees  in  water.  It  is 
cnrions  that  the  same  fields  which  produce  the  rice  should  also  abound  with 
excellent  and  even  beantifnl  fish,  which  lire  in  the  furrews,  between  the 
ridges.  Maiae  is  abundant,  and  different  species  of  yams  and  l^guminoua 
plants.  Sugar-canes  also  grow  to  perfection  in  this  country,  and  are  na- 
tives of  it.  But  the  Tonquinese  are  not  so  skilful  refiners  as  the  Cochin- 
Chinese.  Tonquin  produces  all  the  fruits  conunon  to  the  tropical  coun- 
tries of  India ;  bananas,  plantains,  pine  apples,  guavas,  passays,  and  sapa- 
dillas,  are  every  where  found  in  perfection.  Tlie  liched,  called  by  the  na- 
tives, bejay,  grows  upon  a  tree  whose  leaves  are  like  the  famreL  They 
appear  in  bunches  like  grapes,  and  each  grain  takes  the  appearance  of  a 
heart.  Its  sliell  is  thin,  rough,  and  opens  easily.  When  iipe«  it  Is  of  a 
crimson  red  colour.  This  beaatiful  fruit  is  eqaally  pleasing  to  the  aya  and 
to  tbe  taste.   The/iBm,  or  dmgon-^,  is  common  m  this  country.  The 
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tree  it  large ;  the  frml  of  tlw  ttee  of  a  plum,  of  a  pttk  ollfie,  or  dodUool 
eirtottr,  and  la  TWf  ddkioaa  but  not  wholaaoaM,  aa  ii  k  of  m  hallag  M- 
tore.  Tho  fooa,  or  anfo,  is  the  largf^st  Mt  in  the  world ;  it  weighs  often 
100  1bs«    It  grown  from  the  bodf  of  the  tree,  in  plaoe  of  the  hranchea. 

Malberry-tre<>!)  are  abundant,  and  are  ralaable,  as  they  supply  food  for  the 
•ilk- worm.  The  only  European  fruit-trees  that  thrive  here  are  the  plum, 
the  pomegranate)  the  citron,  and  the  orang'e.  The  tea  plant  is  said  to  be 
plentiful,  hut  of  an  inferior  quality ;  it  is  probable  that  by  attentive  cultiva- 
tion its  quality  might  be  improved.  The  bamboo  is  a  moet  valuable  plant 
hi  thia  eonnny.  Bendaa  making  paper  of  it,  thar  win  tfe  m  comring 
howea,  toaha  pillows  of  it»  and  cnt  it  into  latha  whfarh  are  mod  for  boanla 
and  comhigii.  When  fall  grown  it  may  be  split,  and  eran  than  it  cnn 
support  a  heavy  harden.  Many  honaefaold  ntauili,  and  even  boats  are 
made  of  it ;  and  it  is  worked  up  into  very  handsomt^  baskets  and  boxes  oi 
any  size.  Flowers  are  little  regarded  here,  though  doubtless  the  country 
would  produce  many  species.  Tlie  white  lily  is  known,  but  tlie  stem  is 
long,  more  reKembliii^  a  tree  than  a  plant,  and  the  flower  is  small.  A 
flower  much  like  the  Peruvian  jessamine  is  very  abundant,  and  growa  in 
all  the  hodges,  on  a  low  tree,  or  rather  ihmh.  Boiea  are  nnmerona  and 
beaot&fiil.  The  moit  lemnrkahle  it  a  kind  of  white  roae  mingled  with 
purple,  and  having  a  moat  agreeable  odour.  Theea  are  others  of  a  yoUov 
and  led  colour,  bat  they  are  void  of  fragrance^  and  the  stalka  have  no 
thorns.  Nature  seems  to  have  destined  the  thorn  and  the  fragrance  to  be 
inneparable  companions  in  this  beautiful  plant.  The  flower  which  is  most 
valued  in  Tonquin  is  a  bud  rcHprnbling  a  caper,  but  much  less.  It  has  a 
fragrant  and  agreeable  smeil,  which  it  retains  fur  a  fortnight  after  it  is  ga- 
thered.   They  are  used  by  ladies  of  quality  to  ornamout  their  dretM. 

Among  the  domestie  animala  me  oxen  and  hnflUoeiy  which  era  only  need 
for  lahonrt  the  people  narer  kill  or  oal  them,  though  the  iedi  of  them  ie 
not  prohibited.  The  horwa  are  imall*  etont»  nod  ective ;  but  they  arc  con- 
oideted  mere  aa  an  appendage  of  pomp  than  oljeola  of  ntilltf .  The  Ton- 
qninese  have  no  asnes  nor  sheep.  The  goats  are  not  numerooa,  bat  oowa 
and  hogs  are  very  plentiful,  and  the  flesh  of  tho  latter  is  wholesome  and 
well-flavoured.  This  is  indeed  the  case  in  all  tropical  climates,  where  tliet^ 
animals  are  generally  fed  on  sweet  and  clean  food.  Cats  are  numeroas. 
poultry  is  plenUful  everywhere.  The  inhabitants  of  Tonquin  hatdi 
dnekt'  eggs  in  ovens,  by  which  thojr  multiply  theee  aimnali  to  an  anaaiJig 
degree.  WUd  fowl  abonnd  in  the  canal8»  rifOB^  and  ielda;  alMl  are  caqgfat 
for  tho  nae  of  the  tables  of  the  inhabitants,  in  gins  and  note,  aa  the  nee  of 
fire-arms  is  prohibited  on  poinof  death*  In  tho  forests,  amongst  the 
mountainous  districts,  there  are  great  numbers  of  stags,  deer,  and  wild 
boars.  Tigers  are  also  numerous,  and  of  great  strength.  Some  of  th«m 
are  from  8  to  10  feet  long  ;  and  can  carry  off  tlie  laigest  buffaloes  with  t^ise. 
In  these  places  are  also  found  wild  elephants,  which  are  still  niore  t'ormida- 
hle  animals.  Their  strength  is  such,  that  they  tear  every  thing  to  pieces ; 
and  when  they  emeise  frMn  the  woods,  they  often  lav  the  Itoases  in  rains, 
and  kill  the  inhebitania.  Immense  numbers  of  moniM)ra  are  found  in  the 
forests.  Someof  theeeemmala,acoordmgteihenooonntaof  thenntiTns, 
are  from  6  to  7  feet  high,  and  have  heads  like  dogs.  Theee  are  aaoae 
probably  apes,  which  are  also  found  in  this  oowilry.  White  terautea  aae 
very  numerous  and  (l(>structive  (  scarcely  a  honse  is  free  of  them,  and  to 
preserve  their  goods,  nierchauts  are  ohlig<*<l  to  place  them  on  a  carriage  or 
harrow,  the  feet  of  which  they  rub  with  a  kind  of  oil  which  these  vermao 
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cumot  fladm.  The  birds  are  fow  in  muBber.  Pea^ock^,  quaiUt>  a  ape« 
dm  of  fMrtridge  pecalur  to  the  covntry,  tad  a  few  othin»  form  tho  mi« 
Aological  eattSogoe.  Minqwtoei  are  vary  luuiierovs  and  tronblesonifi^ 
partieiilarly  near  the  acaicoart ;  bat  daring  the  norcham  monsooua,  the 
country  is  in  a  great  measure  cleared  of  these  tormentors.  There  aia 
nvmbeFB  of  nakea  aad  lats,  whioh  last  are  freqaently  eaten  by  the  ioba- 
bitant8. 

Commerce,  ^r.]  The  Chinese  at  present  conduct  the  principal  part  of 
the  commerce  of  Tonquin.  Formerly  the  Portuguese  and  iSpaniardH,  and 
the  Dutch  and  Euglisb,  bad  a  considerable  share ;  but  for  want  of  perse - 
varaaee  aad  pradeaoe  the  trade  of  Earopeana  wiUi  tfaia  coaDtry  has  been 
aearly  annihilated,  the  artidea  of  ukterior  oonmeDoe  are :  m  wti$  md 
frait  of  the  areca,  fruits,  oottoa  in  the  pod»  apnn  oottont  liaea*  and  cloth 
BMde  fimn  bark.  la  feraign  eonuaeFce  they  export :  raw  or  wrought  silk, 
such  as  gauzes,  grograms,  or  strong  stuffs,  linen  made  from  the  hark  of 
trees,  which  is  a  very  fine  and  neat  material,  different  works  in  mother-of- 
pearl  and  ratan,  all  kinds  of  small  fuiTiiture,  ebony,  ivory,  tortoise-sbell, 
cinnamon,  copper,  cotton,  and  various  other  valuable  articles.  Tlie  Clii- 
nese  take  large  quaatities  of  salted  ducks  which  they  preserve  in  a  paste 
eonpoaed  of  pouided  brick  aad  salt.  The  exportation  of  riee  la  pfohi* 
bited.  Weigata  and  meararea  aia  aaUom  vaed  in  mercantile  tranaactioaa ; 
and  when  they  are,  they  are  by  no  means  exacL  The  Tooqninese  geo^ 
tally  sell  by  the  luutd,  or  by  valuation.  Linen  aad  alafiii  are  sold  in  aa 
ai'!)itrary  way  ;  and  silk  and  cotton  liave  a  weight  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Gold  and  silver  are  the  only  articles  which  have  a  fixed  and  equal  value 
throughout  the  country.  '1  lie  ounce  of  silver  is  estimated  at  about  5s.  Or/, 
and  gold  from  £2  lOs.  to  £3.  Gold  and  silver  occur  in  this  country,  and 
might  be  extensively  wrought  if  the  inhabitants  were  possessed  of  koow* 
ledge  and  iadairtrv  aofident  to  explore  and  ooodnet  the  mines.  The  only 
coin  which  they  naife  an  drcnlatieii,  aae  a  fow  pieeea  of  gold  wbicb  they 
obtain  from  Ckhia  and  Japan,  and  a  copper  coin  which  oomea  from  the 
fenaer  eoantry.  This  coin  has  a  square  hole  in  the  centre^  by  which  the 
pieces  are  strung  together.  Sixty  make  a  mass ;  10  masses  a  quau,  A 
quan  weighs  four  or  five  pounds,  and  is  only  about  the  value  of  half-a- 
crown.  The  money  is  badly  struck,  and  loses  its  value  when  tlie  charac- 
ter becomes  defaced.  The  Touquinese  receive  in  return  from  diflereut 
nations,  but  particularly  from  the  Chinese,  various  medicinal  drugs,  ^e 
tea,  porcelain,  fiae  ailk  atnfia,  difoeat  kinda  of  linen,  sugar,  pomlaiad 
and  caadiedi  wheat  and  barley  floar,  ivaa  and  oopper  kitchea-ateaailiy  iroai 
diet  of  Tonqatn  being  badly  made  and  very  brittle,  spices,  dofea»  nat- 
megs,  dnnaroon,  and  different  dried  preserves,  hemp  and  flax,  these  article* 
being  so  scarce  in  Tonquin  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  make  their 
nets  of  silk,  wax  and  cotton,  glass  ware,  iron  ware,  small  looking-glasses, 
telescopes,  white  glass  bottles,  and  glass  or  paste  beads.  From  Europe, 
or  the  European  settlements  in  the  East,  they  receive  tanned  ox-hides, 
which,  as  leather  is  veiy  scarce,  is  in  great  demand,  woollen  stufi'  cloths, 
which  ere  in  much  esteem,  pemted  linena  of  India,  bcead  linea»  and  coUaa 
doths.  Efory  kind  of  Eoropean  BMrchaadiio  ia  ui  graal  demand.  Catr 
lery,  docka^  Boapa,  etatasents,  eogmvings,  or  pnntB»  sell  immediately. 
Artidea  for  general  uae,  and  low  priced  articles,  are  paefemUe  in  trading 
with  this  country  to  move  vduable  goods.  Trade,  however,  is  subject  to 
many  inconveniences.  No  fixed  dues  are  appointed  ;  and,  therefore,  every 
rapacious  mandarin  endeavours  to  squeeze  as  much  as  possible  iipom  th» 
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mercliant.  Tonquin  is  most  advantageously  situated  for  commerce ;  and 
from  itself,  it  might  supply  a  great  part  of  finrope  with  tbow  artidea  so 
mncb  aouglit  after  from  the  Eait.  It  §ko  hordien  upon  the  ricfaeat  pro- 
vinces of  China,  by  which  mem  it  might  commend  some  of  the  Bneot 
productions  of  that  vast  empire,  and  in  vetnm,  the  manufactures  of  Europe 
might  find  a  wider  market.  By  proper  management,  the  repufrnance  \vliich 
the  Tonquinese  have  often  manifej^H/tl  to  Europeans  niiijht  \n'  uvereome  ; 
and  great  and  general  good  would  accrue  to  millions  from  an  exictuied 
intercourse  with  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  particularly  with  Great  Britain. 

Population.'}  Thetotel  population  of  Tonquin  has  been  computed  by  the 
miasionary  Bissachere  at  18,000,000  of  souls,  but  certainly  ttiis  estimate 
greatly  exceeds  the  reality,  and  lie  furnishes  no  account  of  the  fads  upon 
which  he  grounds  his  opinion.  It  is  calculated,  that  one-tenth  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Lower  Tonquin  live  constantly  on  the  water.  The  males  are 
well-made  and  healthy;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  general  defect  in  the  eye- 
sight, which  is  weak.  They  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Chinese: 
from  whom,  no  doubt,  many  of  them  are  descended.  The  inhabitants  of 
semal  of  the  mountaineoa  distrieta  are  represented  as  little  better  than 
savagea*  The  Tonquinese  natbn,  though  subjects  of  the  same  empire,  are 
in  fact  composed  of  dili'erent  races  of  men,  whose  habits  and  dispemtions 
are  widely  dissimilar.  Those  who  inhabit  the  mountains  live  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ground,  which  they  cultivate  around  their  huts.  They  have 
little  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  ])hiins  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  quiet  inoU'ensive  people,  and  can  lurnibh  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  army  when  required,  still  the  Tonquinese  look  upon  them  as  savages. 
Another  tribe,  who  lire  amongst  the  mountains,  are  efidently  of  Tartarian 
origm,  as  they  principally  reside  in  the  forests,  and  frsqnently  change  their 
dwellings,  particularly  when  the  land  becomes  exliausted,  and  the  produce 
does  not  answer  their  expectations.  This  nation  is,  notwithstaniting,  the 
most  polislied  of  Tonquin.  ITiey  are  acquainted  with  the  sciences  of  the 
Chinese,  and  carry  on  a  tratle  with  tlie  low  kinds.  The  hunters  of  those 
nations  in  the  hilly  countries,  are  very  expert  at  tin;  bow,  and  use  a  deadly 
poison,  which,  whde  it  causes  instantaneous  death  to  their  prey,  does  not 
render  it  tufit  for  being  eaten.  The  Tonquinese  are  of  a  middling  stature, 
and  well-proportioned ;  their  inoB  is  broad,  but  not  so  flat  as  that  of  the 
Chinese ;  their  eyes  and  nose  are  email,  and  their  haur  is  long  and  black. 
Few  are  definrmed ;  and  the  women  are  in  general  handsome*  The  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  stain  their  teeth  of  a  black  colour,  at  the  age  of  17. 
They  sutFer  their  nails  to  grow ;  the  women  stain  theirs  red ;  and  even  tlie 
hands  and  feet  are  considered  as  much  more  heautitul  if  shaded  with  tiuiL 
colour.  The  men  gird  their  loins  with  a  piece  of  linen  si'veral  elU  in 
length.  They  wear  also  a  long  habit,  witli  wide  sleeves,  which  crosses  and 
taea  with  a  band  on  the  right  side,  and  coven  all  the  body.  Wlien  ai 
work,  or  walking,  however,  the  doth  around  theur  loins  is  theur  only  co- 
vering. Wealthy  people,  or  people  of  rank,  wear  very  long  wide  drawers, 
an  under  waistcoat  with  tight  sleeves  of  the  same  form  as  the  habit,  and  a 
long"  robe  over.  They  cover  their  heads  with  a  hat  made  of  the  leaves  of 
a  tree,  which  is  suthcient  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  the  rain.  The 
roost  common  colour  of  their  dress  is  white  ;  black  is  reserved  for  the  most 
distinguished  personages.  The  mandaiins,  and  other  othcers,  when  otti- 
daiing  in  their  offioeey  or  when  they  go  to  oourt»  wear  robes  of  a  shining 
bhck  appreachiqg  to  a  violet  colonr.  No  perMm  in  Tonquin  is  allowed  to 
wear  sandals  or  shoes,  except  learned  meQ»  and  those  who  have  attained 
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the  rank  of  a  doctor.  In  their  houses  they  generally  wear  a  kind  of  slip- 
per divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  the  great  toe,  and  the  next  for  the  other 
toes.  They  do  not  dothe  tiwur  diikimi  tiH  the  sge  of  six  or  aeren  years, 
when  they  give  them  s  kmd  of  wsistOMt,  which  resehes  only  to  the  nsve], 
snd  most  of  them  are  allowed  to  run  shout  eothrely  nsked«  The  women 
are  modestly  clothed.  They  wear  s  long  petticoet,  end  one  or  mora  robes 
of  the  same  form  as  the  men,  bat  shorter.  They  wear  ear-rings  and  brace- 
lets of  gold  and  silver ;  but  have  no  necklaces  ;  and  generally  go  with  their 
legs  and  feet  naked,  the  same  as  the  other  sex.  Long  hair  is  by  both 
sexes  considered  a  beauty,  and  forms  part  of  the  dress  of  ceremony.  Both 
sexes  generally  tuck  it  up  and  tie  it  in  a  knot  behind ;  but  when  they  ap- 
pear in  the  pnseence  of  a  superior,  they  let  it  down,  from  respect.  The 
women  even  conceal  part  of  their  face  with  it.  Soldisis  and  artisaas, 
when  employed  in  their  respectife  dnties,  tack  it  np  nader  their  bonnet, 
or  tie  it  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Few  of  the  diseases  known  in  Europe  affiMSt  the  Tonquinese ;  bnt  they 
have  others  of  a  more  dangerous  and  rapid  nature.  The  principal  are : 
fevers,  dysenteries,  yellow  jaundice,  and  the  small-pox.  Leprosy  is  a 
common  disorder,  and  is  here  one  of  the  most  dreadful  which  ever  atHicted 
humanity.  Tliose  afflicted  with  this  disorder  are  banished  from  society ; 
and  if  found  enteriag  the  towns,  it  is  even  lawful  to  kiU  them.  This  is  a 
totslly  diftrent  disease  from  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  yator,  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  is  by  many  confounded  with  it.  The  yaw  are  easily 
cured ;  the  leprosy  in  no  stage  ever  can  be  so.  Women  in  labour  are  sub> 
ject  to  a  revulsion  of  the  blood  which  either  stifles  them  in  a  moment,  or 
renders  them  barren  and  infirm  for  life.  Children  are  likewise  liable  to 
dangerous  obstructions  which  shut  up  all  the  natural  evacuations.  The 
water  of  Tonquin  is  genenilly  unwholesome, — probal^ly  from  no  attention 
being  used  to  purity  it ;  and  the  summer  heats  bring  on  epidemic  diseases 
which  always  carry  off  multitudes.  Tet»  notwithstanding  of  all  these  dis- 
eases, as  many  aged  persons  and  vigoroos  old  people  sre  to  he  seen  here, 
as  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  houses  of  the  more  einliaed  are  raised 
about  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  placed  on  posts ;  under  the  floor, 
which  is  made  of  canes,  the  cattle  are  lodged.  Their  only  fire-place,  or 
kitchen,  is  a  square  of  four  feet  covered  with  clay ;  there  is  no  chimney, 
nor  any  other  ventiduct  to  let  out  the  smoke,  which  the  people  endure 
without  any  inconvenience,  and  even  consider  a  benefit  to  their  dwellings. 
Fishermen  and  those  employed  in  the  inland  navigation  live  on  the  canals 
and  rivers,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Chinese,  In  cabfais  hnllt  on  boats,  and 
fimtened  to  the  shore  by  Hoes  40  or  50  fiset  long.  These  are  very  strong 
and  dursble. 

Manners  and  CSwfomf.]  The  Tonquinese  cannot  marry  without  the 
cmisent  of  their  psients  or  nearest  relations.  Those  of  the  same  name  and 
race  cannot  intermarry,  nor  ar(!  tfiey  allowed  to  take  a  female  of  the  direct 
line,  however  removed  from  the  original  stock,  even  to  the  11th  degree. 
Hut  in  the  collateral  line,  no  degree  is  prohibited,  and  they  niay  even  marry 
two  sistei-s.  The  females  ai*e  generally  married  at  the  age  of  16.  The 
man  demands  the  object  of  his  eholoe  for  his  wife^  and  makea  some  pre- 
sents to  her  fitther.  If  the  request  is  accepted,  the  wealth  of  the  two 
&milies  is  then  inquired  into ;  the  husband  next  sends  the  girl  every  tUng 
that  he  intends  for  her  use ;  and  on  the  day  of  marriage,  the  bride  is  carried 
in  a  solemn  manner,  in  the  presence  of  all  her  friends  and  relations,  Mrith 
ail  she  received  from  her  husband,  unto  the  bouse  where  her  future  rssi- 
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denoe  it  inleiiM  l»  be,  Md  lh«y  «itlMr  ivnt%  or  enm  to  1w  mittoa  tiM 
aa  by  wbieb  tbey  nntiidly  engagie.  Thit  oonchidM  the  eefmnoiif .  Tb« 
husband  nsy  sell  hU  wife,  which  is  not  UMMMnnoii,  or  lie  may  pai  bar 
away  on  certain  conditions ;  but  the  wife  caanoi  qui  ber  hnsband  witbiml 

his  consent.  Polyeramy  is  tolerated  and  common  in  Tonqatn,  but  the 
woman  who  is  iivnt  married,  or  whose  parents  are  of  the  highest  and 
wealthieiit  rank,  always  retains  the  precedence,  and  commands  tlie  rest.  If 
a  man  put  away  his  wife»  be  is  obliged  to  retain  her  all  the  property  she 
bfoogbt  with  her*  to  the  prosonts  ho  sent  her,  and  to  divide  with  her 
aU  the  ftumitue  and  the  house  wherein  they  lived,  and  even  the  cfaiklrsn  if 
she  wishes  it.  The  hosband,  when  he  tuns  her  away,  breaks  a  piece  of 
money  in  two,  or  gives  ber  a  certificate  signed  with  his  hand  and  seal  bear- 
ing that  she  is  free,  which  she  immediately  carries  to  the  chief  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  having  laid  it  before  him,  the  husband  can  ha?e  no  more  claim  to 
her.  Children  of  the  same  father,  thou<^h  by  different  women,  inlicrit 
alike,  only  the  eldest  son  has  one-tenth  more  tlian  his  brothers.  The  girls 
in  defimlt  of  malcB  inherit  in  eqval  proportions.  Adultery  is  punished 
here  in  needy  as  severe  n  manner  as  amongst  the  Cochtn-Cbinese.  The 
ancient  laws  permit  a  man  to  kill  bis  wife  and  ber  gallant  if  he  surprise 
them  in  the  act  of  adultery;  but  it  must  be  done  by  bit  own  band.  In 
the  mountainous  districts  the  girls  live  without  any  restraint ;  but  if  they 
become  pregnant,  and  are  rej)orted  to  tl»e  mandarin,  thoy  are  severely 
fined ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  to  pay  the  tine,  the  girl  and  her 
accomplice  may  be  sold  as  slaves.  Women  in  Tunquin  aie  under  no  re> 
straint,  they  go  where  they  please,  except  it  be  the  wives  and  ooocnbines 
of  the  sovereign  and  mandarine.  Children  pay  the  greatest  respect  to 
tiieir  psrente,  whether  alive  or  dead ;  for  a  father  or  mother  they  moom 
twemy-seven  months;  daring  which  period  they  cannot  marry,  unless 
within  three  days  after  the  death.  The  Tonquinese  frequently  expose 
their  children,  but  it  is  seldom  they  perish,  as  they  are  generally  taken 
care  of  by  others  who  c^jnsider  it  a  pleasure  to  do  so.  Adopted 
children,  who  are  generally  thus  found,  share  the  property  of  the  person 
who  adopted  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  bis  own  children.  Usury  is 
vary  common  and  pemicioiiB  among  the  Tonqnineee.  By  the  law,  when 
the  interest  eqaab  the  principal,  the  usury  should  cease ;  but  the  crsditor 
gets  new  bonds,  end  thea  it  often  bappims  that  for  a  trifling  debt  tlie  dnbtor 
b  ruined.  His  movsaUes  are  cerried  off.  and  his  family  ilbtreated  to  make 
them  give  up  all  they  possess,  and  afterwards  sold  as  slaves  till  the  value 
of  their  labour  pay  the  debt.  But  they  are  not  allowed  to  sell  them  to 
the  Chinese,  who  make  them  slaves  for  life. 

Visits  among  the  Tonquinese  are  only  made  in  the  morning.  The  man- 
ner of  receiring  etrangen,  relationa,  or  fiiends,  is  the  same  aa  in  China. 
Women  are  not  admitted  into  thrir  convenationa,  nor  do  they  eat  with  the 
men.  They,  hovrever,  smke  their  appearance  in  company,  and  receive  and 
J  return  those  attentions  and  compliments  which  may  be  paid  to  them.  The 
company  sit  down,  after  the  usual  compliments,  cross-legged  upon  estrath^s 
covered  with  mats.  The  principal  amusements  of  the  Tonquinese  are  balbj, 
singing,  and  dancing.  The  actors  are  fantastically  dressed,  and  recite  songs 
in  praises  of  the  king  and  their  great  men,  with  love-stories.  There  are 
interittdea  of  denoing  performed  by  the  women.  One  dance  is  of  a  singn- 
ler  nature,  end  a  great  fovourite  with  them ;  in  tUa  dance,  a  woman  takes 
n  basin  upon  ber  head,  full  of  email  Uf^ited  lamps,  with  which  she  jumpa 
nbent  in  every  attitude^  withoot  apilling  any  of  the  oit  Cockiighting  b  nn* 
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other  great  amusement  among  the  Tonquineae,  and  is  particularly  relished  at 
eonrt.  The  kingof  CSoehiii<<!Sii]iAkMp8  Aviatniiflilmof 
the  gTMimc  c«ra  IB  tideeo  of  ibem.  Oflleen  wo  sppomted  for  that  purpoM* 
whose  whole  duty  is  to  attend  to  them  ;  a  kliic^  of  Achem  ordered  the  hand 
of  one  of  bin  principal  lords  to  be  cut  off,  to  punish  him  for  the  Uttlo  cwa  he 
took  of  a  rock  under  his  charafe,  which  happened  to  be  beaten  by  another. 

Funeral  Cer cmonies.']  The  fuaemls  of  the  Touquinese  are  attended  with 
many  ceremonies.  They  hare  a  g^eat  dread  of  death.  They  believe  that 
the  Honis  of  young  infants  are  transmigrated  into  the  bodies  of  otliers,  who 
are  in  the  mother's  nromb  ;  but  that  those  of  all  others  who  die  at  a  more 
MlfBoeed  peried  of  life  beoome  deviia,  or  »  kbd  of  epizita  who  are  capable 
of  doing  ember  good  or  bann.  The  hour  whereSn  a  persoo  diee  ie  noted 
with  the  graateet  enactaeas ;  and  if  it  happens  upon  the  day  and  hour 
wherein  ^ir  parents  were  bom,  it  is  conceived  an  unlucky  omen*  and  the 
corpse  cannot  be  buried  till  their  diviners  and  soothsayers  are  conaultcdy 
and  a  favourable  answer  returned,  which  is  sometimes  not  the  case  for  years. 
During  all  the  time  it  may  remain  in  this  state,  it  costs  a  great  expense,  as 
not  only  the  wife  and  children,  but  all  the  other  relations,  are  obliged  to 
present  it  with  victuals  three  times  a-day,  to  keep  lamps  and  candles  burn* 
nig  in  the  room,  and  alio  to  mdke  finaqnent  ofiaringa  of  incense,  perfumes, 
and  gold  and  rilrer.  Beddes  the  neat,  thejr  mnat  all  praient  thenuelTea 
lieAMie  the  eorpee  tbiee  times  a-day,  at  each  meal,  and  adore  it,  with  many 
cerenHMneo*  The  poor  people,  however,  generally  bury  their  dead  in  ten  or 
fifteon  days  ;  and  it  is  only  among  the  rich,  that  the  dead  are  kept  so  long 
unburied.  Great  pains  are  bestowed  upon  the  coffins,  l)oth  in  choosing  the 
wood  and  ornamenting  it,  which  is  always  done  by  tlie  individual  himself. 
They  also  single  out  the  spot  where  they  wish  to  be  buried,  as  they  con- 
ceive it  may  influence  the  happiness  or  misfortunes  of  their  descendants. 
Sepnlchres  are  held  aaored,  and  it  is  death  to  violate  them.  At  ttieend  of 
tbraeyearatbey  tafcovp  tliebody»aBd  bwy  the  bones  in  another  plaoe;  and 
if  it  so  happens,  that  the  flesh  has  been  preserved  daring  that  period,  they 
consider  that  the  deceased  had  been  a  bad  man,  who  had  tormented  the 
livinq^,  and  oidy  preserved  himself  in  that  uncorrupted  state  at  their  ex- 
pense. But  if  only  the  dry  hones  remain,  that  is  considered  a  good  omen 
for  the  character  of  the  dead,  and  tlie  honour  of  the  family  to  which  he  be- 
longed. In  their  mode  of  burial  they  make  a  distinction  uf  the  sexes.  If 
a  male,  he  is  clothed  in  seven  suits  of  his  best  robes,  and  if  a  female,  she 
is  dressed  in  nine.  In  order  to  preserve  theai  iirom  want  in  the  new  life, 
in  wiiicb  it  is  supposed  tliey  are  entered^  tlie  relations  place  pieces  of  gold 
and  silver,  together  with  peiul  seeds,  in  their  mouths.  The  coffin  is  richly 
decked  with  silks  and  other  costly  etoffs ;  and  the  head  m  placed  upon  a  kind 
of  paste  in  order  to  render  it  immoveable.  They  use  no  nails  to  the  coffins, 
but  caulk  it  with  a  kind  of  cement  which  keeps  it  toi^ether  ;  and  before  it 
is  closed  it  is  tilled  up  with  tine  rice,  which  prevents  the  admission  of 
air,  and  is  the  reason  why  the  body  is  often  kept  entire  for  a  long  time. 
Amongst  the  poorer  sort,  who  cannot  afford  to  stnfl*  the  mouths  of  toe  dead 
with  gold  sad  silver,  they  cram  it  with  eofapings  of  thehr  fingers  sad  toes^ 
which  filth  tbey  cenoeive,  will  prevent  the  dead  fMBrson  fimn  tormenting 
his  living  relations  for  food  and  subsistence.  When  the  day  of  interment 
arrives,  the  body  is  carried  with  gravity  and  slowaem  by  twenty  or  thirty 
people,  rarefnlly  observing  that  it  does  not  lean  more  to  one  side  than 
an<»ther.  The  body  is  followed,  and  sometimes  prece<l<'d  by  the  relations 
and  friends  who  make  the  most  piteous  lamentatiotis.    The  whole  is  regu- 
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btMl  by  a  master  of  cereoioaiei.  Tlw  ddef  noaner  U  girt  witb  •  cord, 
•nd  his  bead  it  nunHUMled  with  a  band  of  ttraw.  The  women  and  girls 
have  a  lai^  eortaiii  hdd  over  their  heads  which  conceals  their  face.  They 
moam  for  the  dead  three  years,  and  the  eldeat  ton  is  obliged  to  add  three 
months  more  to  that  period.  Tlieir  mouming  garb  consists  of  ash-coloured 
clothes,  with  a  ])artifular  kind  of  straw-hats.  Durins^  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing their  face  is  covered,  and  they  seldom  abide  in  their  wonted  liomes  ; 
they  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  and  all  the  dishes  ouc  of  which  they  eat  are 
of  the  coarsest  kind.  Upon  the  death  of  an  individnal,  they  imiDediateiy 
^  a  handkerehief  OTer  the  lace>  which,  they  conceive,  raceiTea  the  sonf. 
This  is  earned  to  the  place  of  burial,  brought  back,  and  aftervrards  pteserved 
with  great  care  in  the  house,  upon  a  tablet  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Many  presents  are  made  to  the  dead  at  the  time  of  interment,  and  the  body 
being  placed  in  the  sepulchre,  the  company  returns  to  the  house,  and  the 
ceremony  concludes  with  a  great  feast,  at  which  they  frequently  drink  in 
honour  of  the  deceased  till  tiiey  become  intoxicated. 

SciencCf  LawSy  ^c.j  The  study  of  the  works  of  Coofucius,  and  his 
commentators,  forms  . nearly  all  the  sciences  in  Tonqiun.  These  treat  of 
morality,  miAhematics,  physics,  and  astronomy,  the  knowledge  of  their  laws, 
and  die  history  of  their  country.  Their  systems  of  geo{p«phy  and  astro- 
nomy are  very  imperfect ;  and  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  institutions 
of  their  native  country  prevents  any  improvement  in  tlils  respect.  Know- 
ledge, however,  is  iiere,  as  in  Cliina,  in  ^M-eat  estimation  :  learned  men  being' 
considered  as  the  only  nobles  in  the  country.  They  have  to  pass  through 
diilerent  degrees  before  they  arrive  at  the  highest  honours ;  and  so  strict  is 
the  mode  of  eiaminatioa  and  inquiry  upon  this  point,  that  great  justice  is 
done  the  diffiarent  candidates.  While  every  trade,  winch  is  absolotely  ne- 
cessary for  the  use  and  conveniency  of  man,  is  carried  on  by  the  Tonquinese, 
their  implements  and  materials  are  of  the  simplest  kind.  Their  blacksmiths, 
who  work  also  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  perform  their  work  amazingly 
cheap.  Medicine  and  surgery  are  at  a  low  ebb  in  Tonquin  ;  the  professors 
of  these  arts  being  destitute  of  any  of  the  qualifications  that  can  enable  them 
to  follow  these  arts  with  utility  and  safety.  They  affect  to  cure  most 
diseases  by  fire,  which  they  apply  in  the  following  manner:  They  dry  the  leaf 
of  a  treejbeat  it  in  n  mortar,  and  then  slightly  moisten  it  with  diluted  Indian 
ink  ;  afterwards  it  is  divided  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  farthing,  which  they 
apply  to  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  they  then  set  fire  to  these  with  lighted 
paper.  Cupping  is  frequently  resorted  to,  and  is  ])erfornied  much  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  done  in  Europe,  Tliey  have  no  clocks  to  divide  time. 
The  day  is  divided  into  three  parts :  morning,  noon,  and  eveniutf.  Night 
is  divided  into  five  watches.  The  maudaiius  use  Moorish  clocks,  which  ai-e 
copper  balls  placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  each  ball  .having  a  hole  by  which 
the  water  enters  it ;  when  fidl  it  &lls  to  the  bottom,  which  marks  the  hour  ^ 
or  watch.  They  measure  distances  by  da/s  or  half-day  s  journeys ;  nearer 
distances  are  estimated  by  the  eye.  The  year  is  composed  of  lunar  months, 
full  or  not  full.  To  agree  with  the  sun,  they  have  intermediate  months  at 
stated  periods,  and  intercalary  years  of  thirteen  months.  Though  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  is  not  of  course  alway?*  th«'  same,  yet  it 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  begiu  with  the  2oth  day  uf  the  last  moou,  be- 
cause then  the  great  seal  of  the  state  is  shut  up  for  a  whole  month,  and 
every  operation  of  the  pnblic  establishments  is  at  a  stand  daring  thb 
period.  A  grand  festival  oocnpieo  this  period,  to  which  every  psnon  de* 
votes  his  undivided  attentioiit  and  which  lasts  thirty  days. 
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Independent  of  general  laws,  as  in  China,  several  districts  have  their 
own  peculiar  customs,  which  are  often  opposed  in  spirit  to  the  general 
laws.  Each  province  has  its  capital ;  a  city  ot  the  first  class,  named  Tom  ; 
one  of  the  second  class,  or  C/iew  ;  and  one  of  the  third  class,  or  Hiuen. 
Their  chief  magistrates  are  called  quans  and  the  importance  of  the  place 
ill  which  thejr  bear  rale  dectdes  their  ruik,  as  with  os.  In  eweey  pio- 
▼inoe  there  ii  a  tribmial  of  ontmges,  before  ^eh  aof  indiridnal  nay  im- 
peach the  mandarin.  Each  tribonal  has  eeiml  jodgee,  iHio  preride  hy 
turns,  with  proper  officers  to  summon  the  parties  to  appear  before  them. 
Each  burgh  with  the  dignity  of  xa,  conveying  a  certain  local  jurisdiction, 
has  its  limits  marked  upon  a  tahlet,  which  is  exposed  to  puhlic  view.  Each 
xa  is  divided  into  villages  ;  each  vnlla^i^c  into  quarters;  and  if  the  place  is 
considerable,  these  are  again  divided  into  other  subdivisions.  Three  vil- 
lages compose  a  xa,  and  three  xas  a  longf  the  chief  of  which  is  elected  by 
a  plnndity  of  Toicee  of  the  zae.  Each  za  may  indeed  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  popular  repablic,  in  wliich  women  have  no  part,  nor  young  men 
below  20  years  of  age :  after  that  age  the  hitter  ha^  a  vole  and  right  of 
snffirage  in  the  assemblies.  Above  fdl  the  tribunals  of  every  kind,  is  the 
sovereign  council.  Here  the  king  or  his  viceroy  presides,  and  to  them 
appeals  lie  from  every  court  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  It  might 
be  supposed  litigation  would  cease  after  receiving  judL'^ment  from  this 
court ;  but  the  powerful  mandarins  have  so  much  interest,  by  which  they 
procure  revisions,  that  the  matter  is  scaicely  ever  settled.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  state  of  things  the  Tonqninese  are  not  wholly  slaves ;  property  is 
respected,  and  descends  from  father  to  son ;  nor  has  the  prince  any  power 
over  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  unless  they  have  transgressed  the  laws  of 
their  country.  Criminal  aflhira  are  adjudged  by  the  king  only.  Sentence 
of  death  is  seldom  passed ;  and  the  few  executions  which  take  place  are 
always  performed  in  the  capital.  Theft  is  never  punished  with  death, 
as  they  consider  the  life  of  a  man  more  valuable  than  all  the  property  he 
can  steal. 

ReligionJ^  Tlie  more  respectable  Tonquinese  follow  the  tenets  of  Con* 
fucius.  His  disciples  have  extracted  frmn  his  principles  the  most  rational 
system  of  religion  followed  in  Tonqnin.  They  acknowledge  one  snpieme 
Deity,  who  cUreets,  governs,  and  protects  every  thing.  They  conceive 
the  worid  to  be  eternal.  Tliey  pay  a  kind  of  adoration  to  spirits.  They 
expect  rewards  for  good  deeds,  and  punishment  for  evil.  They  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  ;  and  some  of  them  believe,  that  the  souls  of 
the  just  live  after  the  separation  from  the  body,  but  that  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  perish  as  soon  as  they  leave  it.  They  teach  that  the  air  is  full  of 
malignant  spirits,  who  are  constantly  at  variance  with  the  living. — The 
second  sect  is  composed  of  the  worshippers  of  Buddha,  and  includes  the 
vulgar  and  ignorant.  These  believe  in  transmigration.  They  prav  to  the 
devil,  that  he  may  not  hart  them.  Tbey  believe  in  a  deity,  who  they 
conceive  springs  from  three  united  gods.  They  pretend  that  Fo,  their 
founder,  and  Jesus  Christ,  were  brothers  ;  the  former  the  eldest,  and  that 
it  was  for  endeavouring  to  rise  above  his  elder  brother,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  nailed  to  the  cross  ;  but  that  notwithstanding  his  disgraceful  death, 
he  still  deserves  to  be  honoured,  without  prejudice  to  the  worship  of  his 
elder  brother.    Tbey  have  abo  territorial  gods,  who  preside  over  the 

*  They  have  the  same  name  in  China.  It  is  from  the  Portuguese  that  we  have  the 
name  Mandarin,  from  the  Latin  Mandari,  *  to  command '  or  *  ocdior,'  aad  which  name 
they  applied  to  tlie  CUnese  quant  or  nsgiatnrtM. 
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boundaries  of  estat<*s,  monntaim,  firG-placi»«,  &c.    "Evpry  village  may  also 
choose  a  tutelary  divinity,  or  patron,  without  nei^lecting  the  worship  of 
Fo. — The  third  sect  is  that  of  Lanehs,  or  the  macricians.    The  founder  of 
this  sect  was  one  Lao-kan,  a  natire  ot  Cliina,  who  was  born  52  yttar^ 
Mire  Confnciai.  TIm  diief  ofibwiectMrideii  mCliiM»  and  efwythm 
ymn  he  is  obliged  to  pay  Iris  retpects  to  the  leigniiig  emperor.  This  sect 
hiYe  no  kind  of  esteblisbed  wonlup. — The  Christian  religion  ives  fiiet  in- 
tradiieedby  the  Portuguese  about  the  banning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
snbseqnently,  while  the  French  had  commercial  establishments,  they  en- 
deavoured to  communicate  the  benefits  of  a  religion,  which,  even  in  its 
most  debaseii  and  corrupted  state,  is  infinitely  Kuj)erior  to  tlie  jmrest 
of  the  Indian  doctrines.    The  English  and  Dutch  had  also  settlements, 
bat  DOTer  interfered  in  religions  concerns,  being  wholly  absorbed  in  iShmc 
oommerdel  nnrauits.   At  nn  early  period  the  Jesuits  sent  nrisMonnrifn  to 
Tonqnin,  snd  had  made  eonnderable  progress,  until  being  snspected  of  car- 
rying on  a  secret  political  corraspondenee  with  the  Cochin- Chinese,  they 
were  expelled.   ^Ii8sionar^e8  were  subsequently  expedited  by  Lonis  Xl^^ 
under  the  character  of  commercial  atrents,  who  settled  a  factory,  which 
was  also  intended  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  Tonquinese.    On  this 
event  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  returned,  and  disputes  arising  betwixt  them 
and  the  French  missionaries,  the  contest  was  referred  to  the  pope,  who 
ordered  die  Jeenits  to  quit  the  country.   During  Ae  18th  century  the 
oKerdse  of  the  Christinn  religion  was  genemny  prohlbiled,  soaMftimeo  to« 
leratedy  and  at  particular  periods  perMcnted  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
Tlie  most  noted  eras  of  persecution  were  A.D.  1712,  1722,  and  1773, 
when  the  Chinese  had  considerable  influence ;  but  after  the  civil  wars 
commenced,  the  government  lost  sight  of  religion  altogether.    The  year 
1790  was  the  time  when  the  Christian  persu  isioii  experienced  the  most 
favourable  treatment,  missionaries  being  permitted  to  settle  under  the 
denomination  of  mathematkians.    In  Tonqnin  and  Cechii»-China,  the 
missionaries  and  their  converts  have  snfleied  much  more  from  the  man- 
darins and  inferior  officers  of  goremmettt,  than  from  the  emperor.  Nu- 
merous obstacles,  however,  present  themselves  to  the  propagntloii  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Tonquin,  among  wliich  is  the  obligation  imposed  on 
every  subject  of  contributing  to  the  support  and  worship  of  the  national 
idols,  and  to  appear  at  certain  festivals  which  have  both  a  civil  and  reli- 
gious character.    The  extreme  reverence  paid  to  the  maues  of  their  de> 
parted  ancestors,  is  also  an  impertimenf  of  considerable  weight.  The 
Jesnits  tolented  their  nsages,  from  which  it  ia  not  easy  to  detadi  the 
natives,  bnt  the  court  of  Rome  disapproved  of  this  indalgence.  Another 
objection  of  great  moment  with  the  rich,  and  with  them  only,  is  the  renun- 
ciation of  polygamy,  and  the  being  obliged  after  conversion  to  restrict 
themselves  to  one  wife.    In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  the  profession  oft 
the  Christian  religion  has  in  this  region  made  considerable  progress. 

III.  CAMBODIA. 

Namc.2  Cambodia  is  one  of  those  comen  of  the  globe  lespecting 
which  we  possess  very  little  information.  The  Portugoeee  call  it  Cam* 
bqfa,  pronounced  Camhokhai  the  Dutch,  Camboei^a,  pronounced  Cam- 
boutja ;  the  French  geographers  write  it  Catnhngc,  or  Cambodjc ;  it  is 
sometimes  known  hy  the  nam»'  of  Yondra-shan  ;  and  on  our  charts  it  is 
called  Cambodia^  which  sonie  consider  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  name 
Kati'phou'^hi.    It  is  called  Kao-vntn  by  the  Tonquinese. 
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Situation  and  Bottndariex.']  This  conntry  \h  tlie  soufliem  extremity  of 
that  long  neck  of  land  wliich  lies  between  the  two  pulfs  of  Siani  antl 
Tonquin,  foraiing  what  mijrht  be  termed  the  ramp  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
It  is  situated  between  B"  47'  aud  15°  N.  lat. ;  and  is  bounded  by  Laos  on 
tile  N.;  by  Cochin-Cbina  and  SiamiMi  on  the  £.;  by  the  Chinese  sea  on 
the  S.E.;  l»y  the  galf  of  Siun  on  the  S.W. ;  end  by  liie  kingdom  of  Sian 
on  the  W.  It  is  divided  into  three  diatrieta  c  vis.  Narihem  CamhodM  or 
Pe-kheng,  Southern  Cambodia  or  NanMeng,  wd  Ctmeao  or  Pontiamo 
forming  ^  &  W*  district.  In  general  form  this  country  reeemblea  Egypt* 
being  a  very  large  valley  forming  the  basin  of  the  May-kang  river. 

Historical  Notice.']  This  country  wa'«»  at  one  time  an  independent 
state,  governed  by  its  own  princes.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  under 
the  sway  of  the  king  of  Cocliin-Cbina ;  but  the  government  is  extremely 
unsettled. 

^  Phtf steal  Feaiura^   The  frontiera  lowai^  Laea  form  «  oatanl  bar- 
rier.  High  monDtaina  riae  towarda  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  line,  and 
ran  S.  towarda  the  sea.    Ibe  Tckampoma  chain  nma  m>m  N.E.  to  S.W. 
and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Meinam,  Majf^eaagi  or  Cambodia  river, 
which  rans  from  N.  to  S.,  and  divides  itself  into  a  number  of  arms  before 
reachintr  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  several  large  islands  at  its  mouth.  This 
stream  is  the  largest  of  all  those  that  water  the  Indo-Chinese  territories,  be- 
ing the  lower  course  of  the  river  of  Laos,  the  Kiou-long-keaung  of  Yunnan, 
and  the  Matchoo  of  Tibet.    By  the  time  it  has  reached  the  capital  of  Laos, 
it  baa  abeady  ran  1900  milea  of  a  direct  eouae^  and  baa  600  mote  to  ran 
ere  it  mmgle  ita  waters  with  thoae  of  the  aea.   Not  lar  below  ita  entranoe 
into  Cambodia  it  begins  to  send  off  branches  One  of  these,  after  pasamg 
by  Lowaik,  rejoina  the  May-kang  36  miles  below.    It  has  two  main 
branches,  the  western  called  the  Bassak  channely  and  the  eastern  called  the 
river  of  Japan.    These  two  bi"anches  are  themselves  sulxlivided  into  other 
minor  branches.   Tlie  mouth  of  the  Bassak,  or  western  l>ranch,  is,  according 
to  captain  Hamilton,  very  deep :  the  shallowest  pait  of  the  channel  being 
4  fathoms,  and  deepening  within  to  20  bthoms  in  some  places ;  the  north 
entrance,  the  Japaneae  riw  10  leagnea  distant,  ia  broader,  b«t  mncb  ihal- 
lower  and  little  freqoented.   Tbe  river  la  in  boom  plaoea  3  leagnaa  wide, 
sod  abo?e  the  capital,  the  navigation  is  performed  in  row  boats.   The  Ja- 
pnneae  nw9t  la  composed  of  the  weatn  branch,  or  main  stream,  and  the 
JDon-nai  or  eastern  branch.    It  was  up  this  latter  that  White  sailed  up  to 
Saigon,  and  found  it  to  preserve  a  mean  depth  of  from  8  to  15  fathoms  all 
tli<'  way,  having  seldom  less  than  8  fathoms  to  the  very  banks.    It  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  finest  navigable  rivers  any  where  to  be  found.    The  val- 
ley, watered  and  annually  inundated  by  this  river,  is  highly  fertile*  On 
the  bordoB  of  tlie  innndated  territory  a  Uict  of  deoert  land  probably  be* 
gina,  and  leema  to  extend  a  great  way  to  the  £.   Tbe  coaat  ia  generally 
low,  flandy,  covered  with  coppice^wood,  and  washed  byavery  sbidlowsea. 
A  great  port  of  the  country  is  covered  with  one  impenetrable  forest  of 
ancient  trees,  where  no  voice  is  heard  but  that  of  birds  and  beasta,  and  not 
an  inch  of  cultivated  ground  is  visihle. 

Climate  and  Froduclions.']  Caj)tain  Wlnte  informs  us  that  the  climate 
of  Cambodia  is  as  fine  as  that  of  any  other  country  within  the  torrid  zone ; 
the  periodical  winds  passing  over  and  refreshing  every  part  of  it.  Tlie 
thermometer  in  tbe  month  of  October  ranged  from  00*  to  85*  in  the  shade 
mt  8aigon,  and  the  raina  were  heaTy  and  almoat  constant.  Hie  prodoce  of 
this  conntry  ia  variona  and  ralnable.  From  the  moontaina  the  natSm  pni' 
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cure  gold,  copper,  silver,  and  iron ;  and  from  the  forests  a  crreat  variety  of 
raluable  drugs,  woods  for  building,  for  perfumea,  and  for  dyeing,  of  which 
latter  species  the  Cambogia  gutllfera  is  well-known  in  commerce.  They 
have  rice  of  six  different  kUicls,  sugar,  pepper,  sago,  cassia,  wnnMiKio, 
•recft,  betel,  tobacco,  eotton,  nw  silk,  indigo,  and  many  other  artaclea  well 
adapted  for  a  fer^gn  maiket.  \ll1iak0y,  or  arrack,  is  the  common  bem« 
mgt  of  the  country.  Antelopes  of  yarious  kinds,  deer,  and  bares,  are 
procured  on  the  hills ;  peacocks,  pheasants,  and  partridges,  are  plentiful, 
and  water-fowls  of  all  kinds  swarm  in  the  creeks  and  rivei-s.  Elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  and  tigers,  abound  in  the  woods,  and  are  hunted  for  their 
ivory,  horns,  and  skins.  The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  a  royal  monopoly, 
and  is  greatly  prized  by  the  Chinese :  the  lest  of  its  goodness  is  the  atrengtli 
of  the  noise  heard  when  the  eonoaro  root  is  applied  to  the  ear,  aa  ahdb 
are  by  childven '  to  hear  if  the  tide  be  coming  in.'  Se?eral  ineffectual 
attempta  have  betfi  made  by  diffwent  European  nationa  to  open  npa  oom« 
merce  with  this  country. 

Population.^  The  population  of  Cambodia  certainly  amounts  to  at  least 
1,000,000 ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  approaching  to  accuracy  in  our  esti- 
mate of  it.  In  their  dress  and  manners  the  Cambodians  imitate  the  Chinese, 
whom  they  consider  as  the  beau  ideal  of  all  that  is  tasteful  and  accom- 
plished. Many  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Malays,  are  settled  in  the  country. 
These  laat  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  nativee  in  featurea  anid 
oomplezieii.  Some  of  the  young  female  Cambodiana  are  handsome  and 
beautiful  before  their  teeth,  tongue,  gums,  and  lips,  are  stained  with  that 
detestable  masticatory  compound  of  lime,  betel,  and  aieca;  but  from  this 
practice,  and  their  general  dirty  habits,  at  30  they  are  objects  of  disgust, 
and  at  40  absolutely  hideous.  Like  the  Japanese  ladies,  they  wear  a  num- 
ber of  long^  robes  of  ditferent  colours,  one  over  the  other,  the  upper  one 
being  always  shorter  than  the  one  immediately  beneath  it.  They  all  pro- 
fess Buddhism. 

Citi/  of  Saigon.']  At  the  distance  of  60  miles  from  the  month  of  the 
/|iM-iuii**which  ia  certainly  a  branch  of  the  CambwHa  stands  the  dty  of 
Saigon*  The  mtermediate  country  is  a  dead  flat  of  alluvial  aoil,  thidcly 
covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  mangroves  and  other  trees,  and  resem- 
bling, in  all  respects,  the  sunderbunds  of  the  Ganges.  Captain  White,  in 
navigating  this  river  up  to  Saigon,  found  it  to  preserve  its  depth  from  8  10 
15  fathoms,  having  seldom  less  than  3  to  the  very  banks.  On  the  seventh 
day  of  his  tedious  navigation,  a  few  scattered  cottages  and  patches  of 
cultivated  ground  b^au  to  make  their  appearance,  and  were  succeeded 
by  groves  of  cocoa  nuta,  herds  of  bnffiidoeB,  fishmg-boats,  and  a  distant 
Ibrest  of  roasts  indicatuig  their  approach  to  the  city.  The  American  ex* 
pedition,  under  captain  White,  landed  at  the  great  basaary  or  market- 
place, which  they  observed  to  be  well  stocked  with  a  great  variety  of 
fruits  and  provisions,  exposed  for  sale  mostly  by  females,  and  progressed 
along  a  wide  and  regular  but  filthy  street  towards  the  citadel,  where  walls 
of  brick  and  earth,  about  20  feet  high,  and  of  immense  thickness,  enclosed 
a  quadrilateral  area  of  three-quaiters  of  a  mile.  Within  this  enclosure 
aro  the  viceroy's  palace  and  very  spacious  barracks.  The  naval  arsenal  is 
situated  on  the  hanka  of  a  deep  creek.  Captain  White  aaw  150  gallies,  of 
most  beautifrd  conatmction,  raouniiag  from  4  to  16  small  bnsa  gam, 
hauled  np  under  sheds  in  this  naval  depot.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
city  was  a  canal,  just  finished,  23  miles  in  length,  80  feet  wide,  and  12 
feet  deep,  which  had  been  cut  throi^h  imm^n^  fweats      morMoea»  and 
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completed  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks.  It  connects  the  Donnai  with 
the  great  rifer  of  Cambodia ;  26,000  men  were  employed  night  and  da^y 
by  tanw,  in  thb  stapendoos  vndertakmg ;  and  7000  Uvea  Merificed  by 
fatigue  and  coneeqoent  disease.  Cloae  to  tbe  city,  and  near  the  bank  ^ 
.the  river>  was  a  long  range  of  rice  magasines,  which  ia  a  royal  monopoly, 
and  can  only  be  exported  by  special  permission,  on  pain  of  death.  A 
number  of  temples,  similar  to  Chinese  pagodas,  and  dedicated  to  Boudh 
and  bia  subordinate  deities,  are  scattered  over  tlie  city.  'Die  streets  t^e- 
nerally  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  some  of  them  are  described 
as  very  spacious ;  some  of  the  houses  are  of  brick  covered  with  tiles,  but 
the  greater  part  are  of  wood  thatdied  with  pakn-leaTea  or.rice-etimw. 
Captain  WMte  informa  na»  on  the  anthoiity  of  a  miaaionary,  confirmed  by 
that  of  the  viceroy,  that  Saigon  oontaina  180»000  inhalntantay  of  whom 
about  10,000  are  Chinese. 

Lowaikj  Sfc.']  When  Haginaar,  Wusthof,  and  Hamilton  wrote,  Lotvaik 
was  tbe  capital  of  Cambodia.  This  city  is  situated  300  miles  up  the  river; 
not  on  the  river  itself,  but  on  a  branch  of  it  called  SistoVy  which,  36  miles 
below,  rejoins  the  main  stream.  It  is  40  leagues  S.  of  the  frontiers  of 
Laos,  and  60  leagues  £.  of  the  gulf  of  Siam.  All  the  houses  are  built 
contignooa,  and  1^  whole  indoaed  witb  double  rowa  of  treea  and  walka 
between.  Tbe  inbabitaata  were  eatimated  at  30,000  aonla,  and  were  com- 
posed of  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Cochin-Chinese,  Malays,  and  Cambodians^ 
According  to  Van  Wnathof,  there  is  a  city  on  the  great  river  which  he 
passed  by  on  his  voyage  from  Lowaik  to  Winkjan,  called  Hnifsmm^  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  silk  manufactures;  and  beyond  it  is  3Iunkok,  a  lar^e 
commercial  city  on  tbe  frontiers  of  Laos,  being  the  fee  or  mart  where  the 
Lanjans  and  Cambodians  meet  to  exchange  their  several  commodities. 

IV.  8IAMPA. 

Siampa  ia,  atrictly  speaking,  included  in  tbe  S.W.  division  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  empire,  called  i>Ofiiioi,  extending  from  the  9th  to  the  I2th  parallel. 
The  district  of  Siampa  commences  at  tbe  N.E.  point  of  tlie  small  gulf  of 
Saigon,  in  10°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  terminates  in  12"  13'  N.  lat.  where  it  joins 
the  division  of  Change  or  tbe  S.W.  extremity  of  Cochin-China  proper;  hav- 
ing Cambodia  on  the  N.W.,  and  Cochin-China  on  the  N.E.  This  retrion 
extends  along  the  shore,  above  140  miles  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  about 
60  hm  S.E.  to  N.W.:  the  inland  bonndary  being  the  great  chain  of  moon* 
taina  which,  ronning  N.E.  and  S.W.,  leparate  Cochin-Chma  and  Siampa 
from  Cambodia.  Tbe  whole  of  it  is  a  mountainous  region,  naturally  divided 
into  three  districts  :  namely,  the  N.£n  which  is  a  deaert  region  made  up 
of  mountuns,  which  advance  in  some  places  to  the  sea,  and  form  its  boun- 
dary towards  Chang, — tlie  central  division,  which  is  tolerably  well-cultivated 
and  peopled, — and  the  S.W.  division,  which  is  a  wild,  jungly  district,  occu- 
pied by  small  in-atic  tribes.  When  seen  from  sea,  it  has  a  much  more  elevat- 
ed appearance  than  Cambodia,  and  presents  the  appeaiaiice  of  a  fine  and 
well-cultivated  country,  but  wbicfa,  on  adoeer  inapection,  vaniihes,  leaving, 
in  ita  room,  immense  tracta  of  pale  and  ydlowiah  sand,  the  amooth,  am> 
-fiioea  of  which  are  intenmpCed  by  ledgea  of  dark  rocks,  rismg  to  a  considenible 
height.  The  coast  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  good  haya  and  harbours. 
The  interior  of  the  country  is  almost  unknown,  as  it  is  never  Tinted  by 
Enropeans  for  tbe  purpose  of  trade.  The  only  accounts  we  have  are  from 
tbe  missionaries  in  Tonquin  and  Cocbin-China — persons  who  never  saw  tbe 
country,  but  describe  it  merely  from  the  reports  of  Chinese  traders  who 
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£«^ent  the  coast,  and  from  sneh  of  the  natifWM  thof  casiially  happened  to 

MMw  The  only  European  accoant  ia  derived  from  the  relation  of  the  cap- 
tain of  a  French  frij^te,  the  Galathee,  who  put  into  Tiger  Bay  on  the  coa^t, 
to  procure  refreslnnents  from  the  natives  for  himself  and  crew,  in  1720 
According  to  this  account,  inserted  in  the  Neptune  Orienlale  of  D.  Apres, 
Siaiupa  contains  few  places  of  importance,  nor  were  they  acquainted  with 
Ao  iMOMt  of  any,  except  die  ci^ital,  FenerL  On  the  sideB  of  the  riven, 
•ear  llw  coait,  an  many  villaiieB.  The  people  comiat  of  two  noee,  the 
Lotfs  and  the  3foy«.  The  former  are  a  diattnet  people  from  those  of 
Cochiii-ChiDa  and  Cambodia.  The  Moya  an  the  mountaineers,  and  the 
same  with  the  Ki-Moys,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  on  the  W.  of  Tongking 
and  Cochin-China.  The  Loys,  altera  long  wai', carried  on  az^iln'^t  them  by 
the  Cochin-Chinese,  were  finally  ohlijred  to  submit  to  the  latter,  and  pay 
tribute.  Respecting  religion,  all  kinds  of  it  are  professed  in  biampa ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  here,  as  elaewfaera^  Boodhiam  la  the  prevaleiit  ayateai. 
The  aondieni  part  ia  aaid  to  produoe  cotton,  mdigo,  and  bad  silk ;  mid  the 
only  exportable  artidea  an  gold,  pnnr  than  that  of  Chioa,  and  calamba^ 
wood,  which  they  give  the  Chineae  traders  in  exchange  for  tea*  ordinary- 
silk,  chinaware,  and  provisions. 

Ciiij  of  Hu6i^^  The  works  and  buildings  of  Saigon,  considerable  as 
they  are,  dwindle  into  nothing  when  conipareil  with  those  at  Hue,  the 
capital,  and  the  constant  residence  of  the  king.  The  following  account  of 
this  city  which  is  situated  abont  872  miles  S.S.E.  of  Backinh,  and  470 
£Jt^.E.  of  Siam,  is  farniahed  by  Mr  Cnwford The  new  city,  which  ia 
of  n  qnadrangular  form,  ia  completely  insulated,  having  the  river  (of  Hue) 
on  two  sides  of  it,  and  a  spaciona  eaoal  of  from  30  to  40  yards  broad  on 
the  other  two.  The  circumference  of  the  walls,  or  of  the  city,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  is  upwards  of  fire  miles.  The  form  of  the  fortification 
is  nearly  an  equilateral  quadrangle,  each  face  measuring  1180  toises. 
The  late  king  himself  was  the  engineer  who  formed  the  plan,  under 
the  tnatraetiiMia  and  adrioe,  however,  of  the  French  officers  in  his  ser- 
rice,  bat  whose  personal  assistance  he  had  kwt,  before  he  commenced 
the  nndertaking,  in  the  year  1805.  Thia  sbgnlar  man  provea  to  have 
been  no  mean  proficient  in  this  branch  of  European  military  scieiioe  ; 
for  the  works,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  are  planned  and  constmcted 
on  technicjd  rules,  and  the  materials  and  workmanship  are  not  inferior 
to  the  design.  The  fortress  has  a  ret(ular  and  beautiful  glacis,  extend- 
ing from  the  river  or  canal  to  the  ditch ;  a  covert  way  all  round ;  and 
a  ditch,  which  ia  30  yards  broad,  with  from  four  to  five  feet  water  ia 
it,  an  through.  The  rampart  b  boilt  of  hard  earth,  cased  on  the  onU 
side  with  farieka.  Each  angle  ia  flanked  by  foior  bastions,  intended  to 
mount  thirty-six  guns  a-piece,  some  in  embraanree,  and  some  in  barbeUCm 
To  each  face  then  una  also  four  arched  gateways  of  solid  masonry,  tc^ 
which  the  approach  across  tlie  ditch  is  by  handsome  arched  stone  bridges. 
The  area  inside  is  laid  out  into  rei^ular  and  spacious  streets,  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  A  handsome  and  broad  canal  fonns  a  communication  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  fortress,  and  within  is  distributed  by  variouii 
bnnebea,  ao  aa  to  oomrannicate  with  the  palace,  the  anenal,  the  granariea^ 
and  other  public  edifiooe.  By  tUs  channel  the  taxes  and  tributes  are 
bioaght  freim  the  prorinoes,  and  coodacted  at  onee  to  the  very  doors  of 

*  liy  an  iiuacc-^junUibU;  oversight,  this  description  ot'  the  capital  of  Cochin- China  WM 
omitted  in  Cochin-Chinii  Proper.  lt»  iiuertiun  ticru  occasions  a  little  irregularity  ia 
Mir  order  i  Imt  it  is  iMipcd  that  this  caplaiuUMO  will  savs  Chsnsdor  firwn  say  miiUkti 
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the  palace  or  magazines.  Tlie  palace  is  situated  within  a  strong  citadel, 
connstuig  of  tw*  dntaiet  walls,  or  ramparts.  Within  tliia  we  were  nut 
isnted;  Init  the  roof  of  the  pakiso  itMlf  in»  distinguulMble  by  its  yolknr 
eokynr;  and  one  handMiiie  temple,  ooBtecrated  to  the  Toyui  aacMtofs  of 
the  kmg,  was  also  noticed.  This  last,  which  hm  no  priests  attached  to 
Hy  Ivw  the  only  place  of  wonbip  withu  the  new  city.  In  the  whole  of 
this  extensive  fortification,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  slovenly,  barbarous, 
or  incomplete  in  design.  Perhaps  the  only  exceptions  are  the  Chinese 
umbrella-shaped  towers  over  the  gates,  and  the  embrasures  of  one  or  two 
of  the  bastions  finished  by  bis  present  majesty,  and  in  which  he  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  invert  the  rule  of  science  and  common  sense^  by  mak- 
ing the  embneiiies  to  slope  inwards,  instend  of  ontwards*  The  biinln  of 
the  rifer  and  eaaal  fonnbg  the  base  of  ihe  glacis,  are  not  only  regolarly 
sloped  down  every  where,  but  wherever  the  wofic  la  completed — for  it  is 
still  unfinished  in  a  fow  situations — ^they  are  cased  from  the  foundation 
with  a  face  of  solid  masonrv.  The  canal  witfiin  the  walls  is  executed  in 
the  same  perfect  and  workmanlike  manner ;  and  the  bridges  which  are 
thrown  over  it,  have  not  only  neat  stone  balustrades,  but  are  paved  all 
over  with  marble  brought  from  Tonquin.  The  first  object  in  the  interior 
to  which  our  cariosity  was  particularly  pointed,  was  the  public  granaries. 
These  form  ranges  <^  eaormoos  length  in  regnlar  order,  and  are  full  of 
eom,  being  said  to  contain  many  years'  consnmption  for  the  city.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  late  and  present  king,  to  add  two  or  three  ranges 
of  granaries  every  year  to  the  number.  The  pernicious  custom  of  hoard- 
ing grain  against  years  of  scarcity,  and  the  unavoidable  effect  of  which  is 
to  aggravate,  or  even  to  create,  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  obviate,  seems  to 
be  a  received  and  popular  maxim  of  Cochin-Chinese  government.  It  has 
its  use  in  maintaining  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  government.  The  bar- 
racks were  the  next  object  pointed  ont  to  ns— and  here  we  found  the  troops 
drawn  ont.  lliese  buildings  are  excellent,  and,  in  point  of  arrangement 
and  cleanliness,  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  best  organised  army  in  Eu- 
rope. They  are  extensive,  and  surround  the  whole  of  the  outer  part  of 
the  citadel.  We  were  informed,  that  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand 
troops  were  constantly  stationed  at  the  capital.  The  most  extraordinary 
spectacle  was  still  to  be  exhibited — the  arsenal.  A  violent  fall  of  rain, 
and  night  coming  on,  prevented  us  from  inspecting  the  whole  of  this ;  but 
what  we  did  see,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  our  surprise  and  gra- 
tify our  curiosity.  The  iron  cannon  were  first  pointed  ont  to  ns,  consist- 
ing of  an  extraordhuuj  assemblage  of  old  ship-guna  of  farious  European 
nations — French,  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese.  These  were  objects 
of  little  curiosity  compare d  with  the  brass  oidnance^  the  balls,  and  shells, 
all  manufactured  in  Cochin-China,  by  native  workmen,  from  materials  sup- 
plied by  Tonquin,  and  after  French  models.  The  ordnance  consisted  of 
cannon,  howitzers,  and  mortars.  The  carriages  were  all  constructed, 
finished,  and  painted,  as  substantially  and  neatly  as  if  they  liad  been  manu- 
factured at  Woolwich,  or  Fort-William,  and  the  field-carriages,  especially, 
were  singularly  neat  and  handsome.  The  cannon  are  of  variona  calibres, 
from  fow  to  sixty-eight  pounders^  with  a  large  proportion  of  wghteen 
pounders.  Among  them  were  nine  remarkable  guns  cast  by  the  late  Idog ; 
those  carry  each  a  ball  weif^nng  ae?nnty  Chinese  catties,  or,  in  other  words, 
are  ninety-three  pounders  ;  they  are  as  handsomely  modelled  and  as  well 
founded  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  placed  upon  highly-ornamented  carriages.'* 
The  city  has  an  imposing  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  outside  of  the 
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wails,  but  the  interior  is  gloomy  and  disappointing ;  few  of  the  priTate 
hooiea  bebg  any  thing  better  thtn  s  nadtf  frame-wiitk  of  waUled  canes. 
The  nrer  Hn6  flows  through  the  city,  and  difiding  into  aereral  hrancbea, 
interaeeti  in  to  nuuiy  qoerteie  as  to  render  the  use  of  boats  Deoessary  for 
keeping  up  the  genoral  communication.  The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
have  several  numerous  schoob  in  this  city^  in  which  the  French  and  Ita- 
lian languages  are  taught. 


AuUiorities.']  Choisy,  Voyage  a  Siain  in  1645.  12mo. — Cox's  Jour- 
nal, 1821.^An  Account  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  to  the  Birmese 
empire;  by  Ann  H.  Jndeon,  8vo.  1825^Finlay8eii*8  Miiaioiito StmiMid 
Hu6. 1886^Tnnt'8  Two  Yeera  in  Avn^^rawlnid'a  Jovmal  of  tn  En- 
bsasy  to  Am  m  1887.  Lend.  1829. 4to^Wbite'a  JoomnL 
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Situation  and  Extent.^  Tub  territory  of  Malacca,  supposed  by  some 
geographers  to  be  ike  GoUen  Ckenonesw,  forms  a  long  penlnsnla  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  connected  on  the  N.  with 
the  British  province  of  Tenasserim  by  the  isthmus  of  Kraw,  which  is  here 
about  97  miles  in  breadth,  and  on  all  other  sides  washed  by  the  Indian 
ocean.  In  length  it  may  bc»  estimated  at  775  miles,  and  in  average  breadth 
at  125  miles.  It  may  be  described  as  stretching  from  Point  Romania  the 
southern  extremity,  in  1°  22'  N.  lat.,  to  opposite  the  northernmost  point  of 
the  island  of  Junk  Ceylon  in  8^  27',  this  island  forming  the  northernmost 
extremity  of  ihe  £•  side  of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  where  the  peniosuUi 
imites  with  the  isthmus  of  Krsw. 

Historical  Notice^  The  peninsula  of  Malacca  is  by  the  nativea  called 
Tanah  Malaya^  or  '  the  land  of  the  Malays and  from  its  appearing  to 
be  wholly  inhabited  by  that  race,  has  generally  been  considered  as  their 
original  country.  It  is  now  sufficiently  proved,  however,  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  posse-ssors  of  the  coast  of  this  peninsula  were  adven- 
turers from  Sumatra,  who,  in  the  12th  century,  migrated  to  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsola,  whera  Uwf  founded  Singapoor,  and  who  gradually 
drove  the'  indigettoiis  inhabitsats  back  before  diem  into  the  monntams. 
Up  to' A*p..  1276,  the  Midayan  princes  were  pagans:  saltan  Mahommed 
Slnih,  who  at  that  em  ascended  the  throne  in  this  country,  was  the  first 
prince  that  adopted  the  Arabian  religion.  His  influence  appears  to  have 
extended  over  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Lingen  and  Bentang, — together 
with  Johore,  Patany,  Queda,  and  Pera,  on  the  coasts, — and  Campar  and 
Am  in  Sumatra, — all  of  which  acquired  the  appellation  of  Malaya.  Dur- 
ing part  of  the  15th  century  a  lai^e  proportion  of  Malacca  appears  to 
have  beea  la  snlneetioii  to  the  Siamese  sovereigns.  In  15  J 1,  tlM  Porta- 
gnese,  nnder  Alphonso  d' Albnqaenine^  conquered  saltan  Mahommed  Shah 
^  the  12th  Malayan  prince.  In  1821»  the  Siamese,  having  conquered  Qaeda, 
claimed  this  country  as  for  south  as  the  7th  parallel.  At  this  date  the 
most  important  subdivisions  and  Malay  principalities  were  :  Peraky  Salen- 
gore,  a  Buggese  colony,  Malacca,  /{umbo,  Johore,  iiu^luding  Patrang  and 
Pakanja,  Tri?igano,  Callanlan,  and  Palany,  all  mostly  named  from  the 
different  small  rivers  on  which  these  capitals  stand,  and  extending  along 
the  seancoast  on  both  sides.  The  inland  parts  to  the  N.  are  inhabited  by 
the  Patany  people,  who  seem  a  miztnce  of  Siamese  and  Mslays,  and  oc- 
eiq»7  independent  dunotu  or  '  ▼illages.'  Among  the  forests  are  a  race  of 
people  not  exceeding  4  feet  8  inches  in  average  statnre.  The  MenancO' 
bowers  are  in  little  distinguishable  from  the  Malays  of  Johore. 

Physical  Features.']    A  range  of  extremely  bleak  quartz  and  granite 
mountains  intersects  the  peninsula  throughout  its  whole  length.  It  attains 
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its  greatest  eleTBtkm  i5«ifde  ikt  narilim  artvenity,  and  appean  to  be  a 
oonnniiatioa  of  ihe  cfaam  wfaidi  ooinmencHS  at  tha  fipomtwr  of  tbe  CliiiMW 
Tonnan.  Fitmi  both  mdm  of  thia  chain  innamerable  aBiall  straams  detoend 

to  either  coast ;  but  tbey  are  ahaost  all  choked  up  at  their  mouths  with 
sand-banks  and  inud-lmrs.  The  principal  of  them  are  :  the  Tunelong,  the 
PrayOj  and  the  Perak  on  the  W.,  and  the  PekangOy  Callautan^  and  Rin- 
dango,  on  the  E.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  little  known  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  diiliculty  of  peaetrating  any  distance  into  its  thick 
foratts  and  peatilent  manboi.  Hie  aaa-coast  ia  wall-comed  with  wood, 
and  exhibits  a  gnat  Tariety  of  ferdnro.  Many  amall  iilande  beloag  t» 
thia  peninra]a»  especially  at  the  southernmost  pomt,  where  they  eeem  to 
be  a  prolongation  of  the  mainland,  being  only  separated  by  narrow  straits. 
On  the  eastern  side,  the  sea  is  more  open. 

Soil  and  Productions.']  The  soil  is  not  remarkable  for  its  fertility  ;  and 
grain  not  being  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  supply  of  tlie  inhabi- 
tants is  imported  from  Bengal  and  Sumatra.  Legumes  and  fruits  are 
abundant  and  of  excellent  quality ;  and  the  sugar-cane  and  indigo-plant 
hare  been  introduced.  Pepper  is  a  Taluable  production,  but  is  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  Java.  Ambergris  and  pearls  have  been  procured  on 
the  coaat;  and  in  the  interior,  iron,  gold,  and  tin.  The  great  article  of 
export  is  opium ;  tin  is  also  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  China. 
Besides  these  articles  the  Malay  peninsula  exports  bees'  wax,  edible-nests/ 
cutch,  dammer,  fish-maws,  rice,  rattans,  shark-fins,  betel-nut,  canes,  dra- 
gon's blood,  ivory,  gold-dust,  sago,  aquilla-wood,  sapan-wood,  and  hides.-^ 
The  zoology  is  pretty  varied.    Tigers^  leopards,  apes,  opossums,  the 

*  Tbsie  neatM  are  oonttmeted  by  a  kind  of  stvallows  wiileh  flwftmrt  die  esuts  to 
these  MM  at  certain  mmoiib.  Writers  and  naturalists  are  by  no  meiuis  agreed  cont^em- 
ing  the  subatance  of  which  they  are  formed.  Kemi»fer  supposes  it  te  be  tmUluaca,  or 
sea  worms.  De  Poivre  (■<Uls  it  the  spanrn  of  fish.  Dah-ymple  says,  that  it  is  sea- 
weeds ;  while  Limueus  soppoaea  it  to  be  that  raecies  of  animal  aujiatance  which  is  £re^ 
qnently  found  on  tiM  besoa,  and  Is  teowa  »y  fteTiaaie  ef  wm  VMbm. '  The  aofhef  ef 
tn«>  act  ount  of  the  embassy  to  China,  believes  that  the  nests  are  formed  of  the  remnants 
of  the  food  of  the  swallows,  which  cooaista  of  insects;  and  he  affirma  that  tliis  bird  ia 
•eonpled  fai  buildinf  two  whole  montlis.  Tlie  nests  adhere  to  eeeh  other,  and  to  fhs 
ro<-k  <»n  which  they  are  built.  They  are  of  th«'  pize  of  a  goose's  cue,  find  «»f  a  s««mirir- 
cular  I'urni.  When  dressed,  th^  dissolve  into  a  kind  of  jelly,  ut  which  the  flavour  is 
nid  to  bo  peculiarly  delicious,  fhey  are  distinguished  into  two  kinds :  of  which  tiie 
one  is  white, — the  other  black, — the  former  being  by  far  the  most  valuabte.  The 
white  sort,"  says  Maraden,  "  sells  in  China  at  the  rate  of  1000  or  1500  Sjpenish  dallara 
the  jtekul :  the  black  is  usually  disposed  of  at  Batavia,  for  about  20  dollars  the  sanM 
weight,  where  it  is  dUefly  converted  into  glue,  of  which  it  makce  a  very  superior  lio4> 
The  dMinreooe  between  the  two,  has,  by  some,  been  suppeeed  to  Ve  oennfio  Ike  nfac- 
ture  of  the  feathers  of  the  birds,  with  the  vitwous  substiuicc  of  which  the  nests  .'ire 
formed:  and  this  they  deduce  from  the  experiment  of  steeping  the  black  nests  for  a 
short  tose  ia  hot  wirt«s  when  tiiey  are  satd  to  become,  in  a  great  teres^  white. 
Among  the  natives  I  have  beard  a  few  assert  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  different 
species  of  bird.  It  was  suggested  to  me,  that  the  white  might  probably  be  the  recent 
neeta  in  which  they  were  taken  ;  and  the  black  such  as  had  Men  used  for  a  nnmber  of* 
years  snoreHsivel y.  This  opinion  appearing  plausible,  I  was  particular  in  my  inquiries 
as  to  that  point,  and  learned  what  seemed  much  to  corrobonite  it.    When  the  natives 

ftrepnre  to  take  the  nests,  they  enter  the  caves  with  torches,  and  i'orining  ladders,  aoeord* 
ng  to  the  usual  mode,  of  a  single  bamboo  notched,  they  ascend  and  pull  down  the  nests, 
which  adhere,  in  numbers  together,  firm  to  the  side  and  top  of  the  rock.  They  in> 
formed  me,  that  the  more  freiiueutly  and  regularly  the  cave  is  stripped,  the  greater 
prmiortion  of  white  nests  they  are  siire  to  find,  and  that  on  this  experience  thqf  often 
■Huce  a  yirsetke  of  bsnthig  ^wn  and  destroying  the  old  nests.  In  larger  qnantlties  Unai 
they  troiiMc  thfTusdvi-s  to  carry  away,  in  order  that  they  may  find  white  nests  the 
next  season  in  their  room.  The  birds,  during  the  building  time,  are  seen  in  large 
floeka  on  the  beach  collecting  in  their  Uns  tite  ream  which  &  thrown  tip  by  the  aurt 
of  which  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  constrnct  their  ne-its,  after  it  has  undergone, 
perhaps,  a  preparation,  from  a  commixture  with  their  saliva,  or  other  aeeretioa  with 
whieh  natnre  hsa  provided  them  Ihrlkst  rofeea.** 
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Trieheats  diigung,  and  rliinocero8e»,  are  found  in  the  forest ;  bufl'aloes  nrp 
the  principal  cattle,  and  elephants  of  a  highly  esteemed  braed  are  found 
adjacent  to  the  Siamese  territories. 

PoptdaiioH:}  Among  the  abmngioal  natiTM  tM  Ite  duniimUve 
aegroee  idieedy  alhided  to.  Bf  the  ACubya  tbey  are  aaned  Samai^, 
They  are  exceediagly  barbarous  and  miserable,  espeeiaUy  those  of  then 
who  inhabit  the  mountain  Javat  in  Qaeda.  Another  more  ctviluBed  race 
ef  the  same  peopln  havo  their  station  farther  south  within  the  territories 
of  Porak. — The  Malai/x  are  called  Khek  by  the  Siamese,  and  Masn  by 
the  Birmese.  They  aie  helow  the  middle  stature,  but  in  general  well- 
made.  Their  complexion  iii  tawny ;  their  hair  long,  black,  and  shining ; 
Aelr  eyaa  large ;  and  their  noeea  flat,—*  formation  supposed  to  proceed 
more  firom  art  than  from  nature.  I1ioa|^  their  territory  ia  neerar  the  line 
than  iny  other  port  of  the  eontinent  of  whioh  tt  k  a  part,  and  ia  eonae- 
qnently,  at  least  as  warm  as  any  other  of  its  regionn,  yet  they  are  litde 
infected  with  that  sloth  which  a  warm  climate  has  often  been  supposed  to 
generate.  The  free  Malays  are  an  intelligent,  active,  industrious  body  of 
men,  engaged  like  the  Chinese  in  trade  and  foreign  commerce.  Many  of 
their  prows  are  very  fine  vessels,  and  navigated  with  considerable  skill. 
In  the  pnrsiiit  of  plunder  the  Malays  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mild 
and  timid  fiengaleie.  No  nnderlaking  appears  too  hasardooa  to  their 
courage,  and  few  Crimea  are  too  dreadful  for  their  ferodty  to  achieve. 
Even  the  skill  and  courage  of  Europeans  are  aometimea  overmatched  in  con* 
diet  with  this  people.  A  band  of  Malays,  not  exceeding  25  or  30  have 
been  known  to  hoard  an  European  vessel  of  30  or  40  guns,  attack  the 
crew  with  their  daggei-a,  and  seize  the  vessel.  Their  courtige  and  their 
ferocity  are  so  well-known  in  the  East,  that  European  ships  will  seldom 
employ  above  two  or  three  of  them  among  its  crew. 
•  Thar  poUtioBl  conatitntioB  is  fimned  upon  a  mdo  apedes  of  lendality* 
the  anpreme  power  residing  in  a  rajah  or  king,  who  assnmea  the  title  of 
enhan,  and  has  nnder  him  a  nmaher  of  daUoosy  or  nobles,  each  with  their 
respective  retainers.  The  power,  however,  of  the  sultan  over  bis  nobles, 
and  of  the  nobles  over  their  subordinate  vassals,  unless  when  supported  by 
personal  enei^  and  consequent  populai'lty,  is  both  limited  and  very  pre- 
carious. Un<ler  this  turbulent  system,  a  warlike  and  enterprising  habit  is 
formed,  which  pervades  every  part  of  the  character,  and  influences  the 
general  eondnct  of  every  Malay.  No  one  who  la  not  a  ahwe  ever  movea 
from  his  house  without  being  armed ;  hie  CT€€9€  or  dagger  ia  oontimially 
at  his  side ;  and  its  point  is  always  poisoned.  It  is  eqaally  dangerona  to 
offend  or  punish  a  Malay.  Snch  a  nation  might  be  expected  to  he  truly 
formidable  to  its  more  effeminate  neighbours ;  but  the  same  causes  which 
have  produced  the  superior  prowess  of  tlie  Malays,  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming dangerous  to  other  nations.  Th<>  ciiiefs,  indeed,  are  nominally 
subject  to  a  superior ;  but  he  is  seldom  able  to  command  their  obedience. 
They  are  genemlly  more  ready  to  controvert  hia  anthority,  than  to  ad* 
vance  the  schemes  of  hia  ambition.  Thiia  the  nation  ia  seldom  mited; 
and  that  courage,  which,  if  properly  directed,  might  become  formidable  to 
Eastern  Asia,  is  exhausted  hk  the  petty  atmgglea  of  contigmma  tribes,  and 
in  piratical  depredations. 

Malay  JLanguage.']  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  nation  thus  inces- 
santly engaged  in  feats  of  arms,  should  have  a  language  which  is  esteemed 
as  being  more  polished  and  harmonious  than  any  other  eastern  dialect.  It 
abonaos  in  liquids  and  vowels,  and  has  been  termed  the  Italian  of  the  East. 
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[t  is  anderetood  in  almost  every  part  of  Southern  Asia.  It  is  said  to  want 
mflexioii,  whether  to  ezprew ,  relative  number,  gender,  time,  or 'mood, 
Jnztapoeitioii  is  every  thing  in  it.  It  ii  written  in  the  Arabic  diancter»' 
modified  by  increasbg  the  number  of  diacriticnl  pomts,  and  has  received 

from  that  language  so  many  terms,  that  Xhnnberg  supposed  it  to  be  a 
dialect  of  the  Arabic*  It  is  said,  by  others,  to  be  derived  from  the  San- 
scrit; and  to  have  received  the  Arabic  terms,  only  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Mahommedan  faith,  r  The  Malayan  literature  consists 
chiefly  of  transcripts  and  versions  of  the  koran,  commentaries  on  Maliom* 
medan  law,  and  historic  tales  in  verse  and  proae.  The  great  sources  of  all 
the  Malay  poetic  legends  are  the  Javanese  and  ithe  Arabic  languages. .  The 
college  «>f  Malacca  has  been  removed  to  Singapore,-  and  nnited  to  the 
Malay  collie  founded  tliere  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  •  . 

MeUgimL}  Tiie  religion  piofessed  by  the  Malayan  princes  prior  to 
their  conversion  to  Mahommedanism,  was  probably  some  modification  of 
that  of  the  Hindoos.  Tlie  modern  Malays  are  of  the  Soonee  sect ;  but  do 
not  possess  much  of  the  bifrotry  so  common  amoncr  Western  Mahom- 
medans.  The  Chinese  at  Malacca  regularly  celebrate  the  anniversary  fes- 
tivals of  tbeir  own  risUgion.'  ... 

SniMk  SeUUmttU  of  Mataoeeu]  The  city  of  Malacca,  sitoated  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  was  founded  in  the  IStli  century. 
In  1511,  it  was  captured  by  the  Portuguese,  who  retained  it  till  1640, 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  Dutch.  In  1795,  it  was  seized  by  England, 
but  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  In  1807,  it  was  again  taken  by  a 
British  detachmpnt.  At  the  peace  of  1815,  it  was  once  more  returned  to 
the  Dutch ;  but  on  the  9th  of  April,  1825,  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Britain, 
with  other  tenritories,  in  exchange  for  the  British  settlemmts  on  the  island 
of  Sumatra*  The  British  territory  attached  to  Malacca  extends  about  44) 
miles  along  the  shore,  by  30  of  extreme  breadth  inland ;  but  it  does  not  con- 
tvn  an  area  of  above  800  square  miles.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Sa- 
lencrore  at  Cape  Rorliado,  on  the  S.  by  Johore  at  the  river  Muar,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  llumbo  country.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Muar,  and 
the  Lingtuah.  The  surface  is  not  fertile,  but  the  tin  mines  are  produc- 
tive, as  ^QQO  pectiU  have  been  procured  in  one  year  from  them.  A  recent 
report  announced  the  discovery  of  a  very  rich  gold  mine  at  Bulrit  Taong, 
within  the  British  territories.  The  trade  is  principally  with  Singapore. 
Accordinp:  to  a  census  taken  in  1828^  the  whole  territory  of  Malacca  con- 
tained only  33,806  persons.  When  acquired  by  our  proveroment  in  1835, 
die  revenue  amounted  to  only  20,000  dollars,  but  it  has  since  greatly  in- 
creased. It  has  been  proposed  to  erect  our  more  eastern  possessions  in 
India  into  a  distinct  presidency,  Uie  capital  of  which  shall  be  £xed  at 
Malacca. 

Principality  of  Quedah^  The  priudpality  of  Quedah,  by  the  Siamese 
celled  C%ersi,  is  situatod  on  the  W.  coast,  immediately  opposito  to  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island.    It  extends  along  the  coast  about  150  miles,  com- 
mencing from  the  river  Traang,  which  is  its  northern  boundary  and  (s 
firom  25  to  30  miles  in  breadth.    Tlie  coast  is  here  low,  and  covered  with 
forests.    There  is  sufficient  water  in  the  Quedah  river  at  spring-tides  to 
admit  a  vessel  of  300  tons  over  the  mudflat  at  its  mouth.    Prior  to  tbe* 
Siamese  invasion,  this  country  was  populous,  and  exported  large  qaantitie«x 
of  rice,  Gatde,  fimit,  and  poultry,  to  Penaug.    About  the  .beginning  of  thiak 
oentory,  ihe  sultan  of  Quedah  ceded  a  district  of  coast  to  Britain,  mmr 
called  WdM^  province,  which  in  1824  contained  14^000  aoola.  1^ 
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Nbfember,  18!sir,  the  Quedali  was  invaded  by  a  large  fleet  of  SiAmm 
prows,  and  subdued  with  little  diiBculty,  the  king  seeking  refuge  at  Penang, 
where  he  Rtill  remains  under  Britiah  protectioii»  with  an  aUowmoe  of  500 

dollars  monthly. 

Johore.l     This  principality  comprehends  the  whole  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  from  the  river  Muar  on  the  VV' .  to  Kamamang  ou 
the  E.   It  abo  Indiidaa  the  nameroaa  blanda  al  the  moiith  of  the  atrte 
of  Malacca,  between  the' 2d  paiallel  of  N.  and  the  let  of  S.  latitude,  be- 
sides all  the  islands  in  the  sea  of  China  lying  between  the  104Ui  and  109th 
d^jees  of  E.  longitude.    These  extenaive  dominions,  however,  are  vir« 
tually  partitioned  into  three  sections :  viz.  1st,  the  islands  to  the  S.  of  the 
straits  which  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  ;  2d,  those  to  the 
N.,  and  the  country  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula  and  its  extremity  in 
the  possession  of  the  English ;  and  the  continental  portion  on  the  E.  coast, 
forming  the  independent  but  petty  state  of  Pahtmg*   The  three  Johoiu 
prindpalitiee  of  Piihang,  TVinganoo,  and  CaOankm,  contain  a  population  of 
135,000  souls,  exclusive  of  Chinese.   The  mineral  produce  of  these atates 
is  tin  and  gold.    The  tin-mines  of  Pahang,  wrought  by  the  Malays,  pro- 
duce 1000  peculs  of  that  metal  and  two  peculs  of  gold  annually.  In 
Trintranoo  the  produce  of  tin  w  7000  peculs  annually,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  gold.    Callautan  produces  in  tin  3000  peculs,  and  in  pepper 
12,000  peculs  annually.    Independent  of  the  Chinese  engaged  io  other 
hranchea  of  industry,  Sbo^  15,000  of  that  persevering  nice  are  employed 
in  the  Johore  states  in  working  the  gold  mines ;  and  the  produce  of  their 
united  industry  is  calculated  at  420,000  Spanish  dollars  annually. 

BlNTANG.]     This  island,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  lies  off  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula.    It  is  about  35  miles  in  lenjy^th  by  18  in  breadth* 
The  chief  town  is  lihio,  formerly  a  port  of  considerable  trade. 
'  Prince  of  Wales's  Island.]  This  island,  named  also  Pulo  Penangt 
or  *  Betel-nut  island,'  is  situated  off  the  W.  coast  of  die  peninsula,  har- 
ing  ita  N.E.  pomt  in  5*  25^  N.  lat.  and  100*  lO'  E.  long.    It  ia  an  ine- 
gidar  quadrangle,  and  computed  to  contain  about  160  square  miles.  In 
1785,  this  island  was  granted  to  captain  Light,  of  a  country  ship,  by  the 
king  of  Quedah,  as  a  marriage- portion  with  his  daughter.    Captain  Light 
transferred  it  to  the  East  India  company,  and  was  appointed  its  fii-st  go- 
vernor in  1786.    This  island  is  entirely  composed  of  granite.    The  soil  is 
various,  but  generally  very  good.    The  forests  produce  excellent  ship- 
huilding  timber.   Much  of  the  N.,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  S.  and  £. 
parts,  am  under  cnltiration.   The  prindpol  productiona  are  pepper,  nut- 
megs, betel-nuts,  coooarnuts,  ooffiee,  sugar,  lioe,  ginger,  yams,  mangosteens, 
three  varieties  of  pine-apples,  guavas,  oranges,  citrona,  and  pomegranates. 
Pepper  is  the  staple  article  of  produce,  and  its  cultivation  is  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.    The  nutmeg  may  be  reckoned  next. 
It  ia  upwards  of  '^0  years  since  the  trees  were  first  planted  here,  and  there 
aiu  now  150,000  on  the  island,  of  which  one^hird  are  in  n  condition  to 
bear  fruit.  Each  tree  ia  calculated  to  yield  1000  nuts  annually,  which  aell 
for  five  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  mace  for  about  the  same  sum.  The  clove 
is  also  cultivated  with  great  success.    The  urewla  elmticat  or  Amoican 
caoutchouc,  is  found  in  great  plenty  here.    Almost  all  the  country-ships 
bound  to  the  eastward,  particularly  those  for  China,  touch  here.    The  har- 
bom'  is  forme«l  by  a  strait  about  two  miles  across,  wliich  separates  the  N. 
side  of  the  island  from  the  Quedah  shore.    It  is  capacious,  and  affords 
good  anchongu.   In  1822  the  total  importa  wars  faluid  at  2,062,558 
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Spanish  (lollai-s.  The  popiiUit{<m  of  thin  island  and  its  dependencies,  in- 
clading  Wellesly  province  on  the  mainland,  up  to  the  31st  of  December, 
1822,  was  51,207  houIs,  of  whom  24,520  were  Malays  and  Bagaeae, 
8,900  Chinese,  6,915  Chulias,  1,670  Uengalese,  1,172  native  Christians, 
and  400  Europeans  and  their  deaoendaata.  Sach  a  variety  of  different 
neea  am  coogi  egatad  hen,  (bat  ii  la  aaid  tbeiB  ara  22  languages  spokan  oa 
the  tahad. 

SiWGApoRb]  Singapore  ia  a  beautiful  island  in  the  straits  of  Malacca, 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsnla,  and  in  the  entrance  of 
tlio  Chinese  sea.  This  island  was  takea  possession  of  by  the  British 
government,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1819,  under  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  tomogongf  or  native  chief,  who  held  his  lauds  from  the  sultan  of 
Johore  ;  and  in  1824,  a  regular  cession,  in  full  sovereignty  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  ialaiida.  for  10  miles  found  it,  wia  obtaiaad  firon  the  aidtan 
and  tODMBgoni^*  This  settlement  is  a  moat  TaloaUa  acqnintum  to  our 
Eastern  territorif's,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  discernmrat  aid  anei'* 
getic  plans  of  the  late  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles.  It  is  in  the  direct  route  from 
Bengal  to  China,  and  excels  all  the  adjacent  stations  in  point  of  command- 
inp:  the  immense  trade  of  the  whole  of  the  numerous  and  fertile  islands  in 
these  seaM,  as  well  a^  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra.  Singapore  harbour 
affords  safe  anchorage  at  all  seasons ;  the  town  itself  stands  ou  a  point  of 
land,  and  ia  divided  into  throe  diatricta :  vis.  Malay  town,— Cbtneie  towB| 
— and  Engliah  town,  wbieb  lattar  yat  eontaina  bnt  few  Eniopeana.  £ng« 
lish  town  is  laid  out  in  beautiful  squares,  and  apadous  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and  is  agreeably  decorated  with  trees.  Singa- 
pore suffered  dreadfully  by  fire  on  the  7th  of  February,  1830.  The  cli- 
mate of  Singapore,  althou<,di  warm,  is  yet,  in  spite  of  its  mangrove  swamps 
and  marshy  soils,  extremely  salubrious  ;  and  appears  to  be  little  8ui>ject 
to  the  remittent  and  yellow  fe?ers  and  other  diseases  so  fatal  to  Eur(»- 
peana  in  moat  tropical  dimalea.  The  mailceta  are  well-sopplied  with  iiah 
and  poultry ;  and  dried  and  aalted  provitiona  are  plentiinUy  imported  in 
the  Chineao  jnnks  from  Siam.  Tropical  fruits  and  roots  are  abo  abundant ; 
bnt  the  only  vegetable  productions  adapted  for  commercial  pnrpooea  which 
have  hitherto  been  raised  in  this  young  settlement,  are  the  pepper-vine, 
and  the  nauclea  gambir  or  lert  a  japonica^  an  article  exported  to  Java,  and 
the  other  eastern  isles,  where  it  is  chiefly  used  for  chewing  with  the  betel 
leaf.  The  trade  of  the  island  is  very  cousiderablt;,  and  is  fast  increasing. 
Singapore  haa  the  honour  of  being  tlie  Urat  colony  in  modern  timaa  (per- 
hapa  in  ancient  alao)  in  which  the  principle  of  free  trade  hat  been  declared; 
and  if  any  example  were  wanting  to  prove  the  policy  of  a  liberal  ayatem 
with  regard  to  commerce,  we  should  say,  look  at  the  hiatory  of  Singapore. 
The  intercourse,  through  means  of  Chinese  junks,  is  immense.  Vessels 
of  smaller  sizes  from  Siam  and  Cochin-China  are  yearly  increasing,  and  a 
considerable  trade  is  also  opening  with  Manilla.  In  182*i,  the  value  of 
exports  and  imports  amounted  to  8,568,172  dollars ;  and  in  1825  it  was 
eatimated  at  not  leta  than  20,000,000.  In  1828-9  the  exports  alone 
amounted  to  18,046,604  aioca  mpeea,  of  which  6,639,730  were  in  Eng- 
land. Sugar  ia  generally  aold  bare  at  half-a*dollar  less  per  picnl  than  at 
Polo-Ponang.  llie  interoonrse  of  Malay  prows  is  also  surprising: 
hundreds  of  them  going  out  and  in  daily,  exchanging  their  produce  for 
European  manufactures.  The  following  returns  reiati?a  to  this  island 
were  made  in  1827. 
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Kiiroiwan-j  • 
Armenians  . 
Native  ChrtetlMia 

Arabs 
Chinese 

Malay*     •  « 

BugUCM 

JsTanew 

Natives  of  Benj^nl 
Ditto  of  Coromandel 


Troops  and  Ml*wm 
Coovicta  • 


69 

18 

87 

16 

8 

10 

128 

60 

188 

•  « 

18 

0 

18 

•  • 

ft,747 

AAV 

841 

J>  AAA 

6,088 

2,001 

2,280 

4,790 

666 

016 

J, 242 

•  ■ 

174 

88 

267 

•  • 

209 

09 

262 

772 

8 

777 

• 

8 

8 

ft 

«  • 

5 

8 

7 

10,307 

8,448 

•  a 

492 

188 

614 

848 

4 

8A6 

• 

11,047 

3,569 

14,616 

Total 

When  first  taken  possenaion  of  bv  the  British  the  total  popuIatliHi  did  not  exeeed  180 
■onis;  but  In  February,  \S29,  the  populution  hnd  risen  to  17,664,  exclusive  of  the 
military  and  oonvicta.  Of  this  population,  however,  only  122  were  i^^uropeans,  and 
•nly  4,238  ' — '  ' 


^  Dollart. 

Total  amoiiBt  of  7/n;»orf«diiilne  the  year  1826  .  6,8G3,.'}81 

I>o.  do.  do.        182ft  .  .  6,289.:ffl6 

Increase  574.186 

Total  amount  of  BriurU  during  1826       ....  6,422,846 

Do.  dik  1885  .  6.887,370 

686,475 


AtUhoritiex.2  Hie  Singapore  Chronicle,  and  worlcf  of  Maraden»  Cimwr- 
find,  Fanpibar,  Honbmgb,  Johnson,  Thorn,  ete. 


BHD  OP  VOLUME  FOURTH. 
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